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the  anticipation  of  the  most  optimistic  ;  the  reduction  in  naval 
armaments  has  been  settled  on  the  basis  of  5-5-3  for  Great  Britain, 
America  and  Japan  ;  and  France  and  Italy  have  agreed  to  accept  1  '70  as 
their  relative  and  legitimate  strength  on  the  seas  ;  peace  in  the  Pacific 
has  been  assured  by  the  substitution  for  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
of  a  pact  between  Great  Britain,  America,  Japan,  and  France,  the 
significance  of  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  ;  the 
Irish  question  has  been  settled,  so  far  as  it  ever  can  be  settled,  by 
the  Treaty  signed  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Sinn 
Fein  leaders  on  the  morning  of  December  6,  a  few  hours  after 
the  negotiations  seemed  to  be  near  collapse  ;  Sir  Henry  Dobbs' 
mission  to  Kabul  has  after  many  months  ended  in  a  Treaty  which 
removes  a  grave  menace  from  the  North- West  frontier  ;  and  finally 

B 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Briand  have  once  more  been  in  Conference 
with  a  view  to  that  perfect  entente  which  must  exist  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  if  Germany  is  to  be  wisely  dealt  with  and  Europe 
is  to  recover  from  the  moral  and  material  devastation  of  the  war. 
Even  in  India  we  dare  hope  that,  as  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  suggested 
at  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Institute  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  have  results  making  it  as  memor- 
able and  happy  an  Imperial  event  as  were  his  visits  to  Canada  and 
Australia.  Serious  as  was  the  situation  created  by  the  Gandhi  propa- 
ganda, ample  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  that  the  great  heart  of 
India  is  sound,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  against  the 
"  volunteers  "  who  are  Mr.  Gandhi's  emissaries  and  a  challenge  to 
all  loyal  citizens,  is  hailed  with  relief.  A  glance  at  the  world's  sky 
seems  to  warrant  belief  that  the  worst  clouds  have  passed  over, 
and  trust  that  their  dispersal  may  be  complete  during  1922. 

UNDER  the  terms  of  the  Agreement,  Ireland  will  become  a  Free 
State.  Another  variety  of  Constitution  will  be  added  to  the  complex 
Ireland  a  British,  fabric.  Apart  from  certain  Naval  and  Military 
Free  State,  reservations,  Ireland  will  occupy  the  same  position  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  Empire  in  general  that  is 
occupied  by  the  Dominions.  On  the  domestic  side  she  will  have 
absolute  freedom.  From  America,  from  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  from  many  other  countries  congratulations  poured  in  upon  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  Whatever  the  criticisms  to  which  the  Agreement  is 
open,  however  little  thousands  may  like  it  who  are  yet  prepared  to 
support  it,  it  is  accepted  as  the  only  alternative  to  war.  Parliament 
was  specially  summoned,  in  the  words  of  the  King's  speech,  to  consider 
the  articles  of  the  Agreement  admitting  Ireland  as  "  a  free  partner  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  forming  the  British  Empire,"  and  they 
were  endorsed  by  401  votes  to  58  in  the  Commons  and  by  166  votes 
to  47  in  the  Lords.  Dail  Eireann  postpones  its  decision  to  the 
New  Year.  Feeling  naturally  runs  high;  lifelong  convictions  are 
passionately  asserted  ;  but  public  opinion  is  manifestly  in  favour  of 
this  supreme  effort  to  find  a  peaceful  issue  out  of  a  tragic  and  an  in- 
tolerable situation.  The  bitterness  with  which  the  Agreement  was 
assailed  by  Lord  Carson,  Mr.  Rupert  Gwynne  and  others  is  matched  by 
the  intransigent  tone  adopted  by  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  peculiar  friends 
in  Dail  Eireann.  Denunciation  by  the  one  side  as  a  betrayal  of  Ulster 
and  by  the  other  as  a  betrayal  of  the  Irish  Eepublic  may,  perhaps, 
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suggest  that  the  document  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  merit.  With 
moderate  men  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  opinion  carries  great  weight.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  would  be  no  party  to  placing  Ulster  in  jeopardy.  His 
acceptance  of  the  scheme  convinced  waverers  that  it  is  "  worth  while  " 
to  take  some  risks  in  the  hope  that  good  may  follow.  Much  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  past  fortnight  has  been  reminiscent  of  the  days 
when  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging  was  under  discussion  in  South  Africa. 
The  "  imposible  "  has  come  to  pass  there.  In  bidding  farewell  to  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Army,  which  disappears  from  South 
Africa  after  125  years,  General  Smuts  said  "  the  white  races  were 
united  in  an  everlasting  and  indissoluble  pact "  and  there  was  no  more 
work  for  the  British  Army.  If  Dutch  and  British  could  be  reconciled, 
is  an  All-Irish  Parliament  for  ever  inconceivable  ? 


THE  immediate  importance  of  M.  Briand's  visit  to  London  arises 
from  Germany's  announcement  of  her  inability  to  meet  the  January 
and  February  reparation  instalments  of  500  and  250 
Germany         millions  of  gold  marks.     She  offers  to  find  part  of  the 
and  the  money  and  asks  for  time  to  raise  the  balance.     There 

seems  to  be  ample  evidence  that  Germany  can  pay, 
and  both  in  France  and  Great  Britain  her  threatened 
default  is  freely  characterised  as  fraudulent.  France  is  in  no  mood 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  the  suggestion  that  Germany  should  be  granted 
a  moratorium  receives  little  support  on  either  side  of  the  Channel. 
But  it  is  felt  that  something  more  than  the  mere  coercion  of  Germany 
is  needed.  We  get  a  clue,  perhaps,  to  the  thoughts  passing  through 
the  heads  of  the  British  Government  from  a  speech  by  Lord  Birkenhead. 
The  time  has  come,  he  said,  for  some  arrangement  with  France,  with 
Germany,  and  with  Russia.  Finality  is  necessary ;  "  what  is  wanted 
to-day  is  a  livelihood."  Hence  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Briand, 
after  a  three  days'  very  friendly  interchange  of  view,  decided  to  refer 
matters  to  the  Supreme  Council  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Cannes. 
Preparatory  to  that  meeting  both  Premiers  have  called  on  certain 
leaders  in  industry  and  finance  to  assist  them  in  drawing  up  some 
scheme  for  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe.  The  Cannes  Conference 
is  therefore  likely  to  be  of  exceptional  significance  and  may  mark  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  and  more  practical  effort  to  set  European 
business  going  again.  In  this  effort,  which  will  involve  the  summoning 
of  a  special  Economic  Conference,  it  is  hoped  that  America  may  be 
induced  to  take  a  leading  part. 
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DISRAELI  said  that  England  does  not  love  Coalitions  ;    Canada  it 
has  long  been  obvious  heartily  dislikes  them.     No  political  horoscopist 
was,   however,  prepared   for   the    veritable    landslide 
The  which  has  overtaken  Mr.  Meighen  and  his  followers. 

The  magnitude  of  his  defeat,  especially  in  view  of  his 
personal  gifts,  is  not  easy  to  understand.  Nor  is  it 
the  measure  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King's  victory.  The  result  is  as  con- 
fusing as  were  the  issues  raised.  In  a  house  of  235  members,  the 
Liberals  number  117,  which  means  that  as  against  the  Progressives, 
Conservatives,  and  Labour— the  last  represented  by  two— they  are 
in  a  minority  of  one.  Mr.  King  will,  however,  probably  find  a  way 
of  meeting  the  Progressives,  or  Farmer's  party,  and  so  secure  a  working 
majority.  On  the  other  hand  he  cannot  go  far  along  the  Free  Trade 
road  without  being  stoutly  opposed  by  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  with  whom 
he  is  also  likely  to  find  himself  in  sharp  conflict  on  railway  policy. 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin  is  said  to  favour  the  handing  over  of  the  Govern- 
ment railways  to  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  Canadian  tariff  reformers 
won  the  election  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  United  States 
Emergency  Tariff  returns,  which  show  that  Canadian  exports  to  the 
South  for  six  months  were  reduced  from  93  million  to  26  million  dollars. 
The  figures  will  not  make  Mr.  King's  path  easier.  Speculation  is 
naturally  keen  as  to  the  probable  composition  of  his  Cabinet. 

THE  papers  relating  to  the  abortive  negotiations  between  Adly 
Pasha  and  the  British   Government  make  it  clear  that  the  crucial 

question  is  that  of  the  British  military  forces  to  be 
E  6  tian  "  maintaine^  at  sucn  pla°es  in  Egypt,  and  for  such 
Question.  periods  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined." 

The  Egyptian  view  is  that  this  would  negative  even  the 
qualified  independence  recommended  by  Lord  Milner  ;  the  British 
Government  on  the  other  hand  have  too  full  a  memory  of  the  conditions 
from  which  Egypt  was  rescued,  and  too  lively  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  to  both  Egypt  and  the  Empire  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order,  to  leave  the  country  to  the  mercy  of  half-fledged  politicians 
or  wholly-fledged  foreign  intrigue.  Eeadiness  to  give  Egypt  inde- 
pendence in  all  essentials,  short  of  the  right  to  be  a  source  of  dange 
to  the  British  Empire,  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  facts.  Lord 
Allenby,  in  a  long  note  to  Sultan  Fuad,  indicates  the  "  one  dominant 
fact "  which  has  governed  the  association  for  forty  years,  and  must 
always  govern  it — the  close  coincidence  between  Great  Britain's  interests 
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and  the  interests  of  Egypt  herself.  Egypt  owes  everything  to  Great 
Britain,  and  in  no  direction  was  the  association  a  greater  necessity 
or  greater  boon  than  during  the  war.  Lord  Allenby's  words  admit 
of  no  misunderstanding  : 

In  the  extension  of  the  war  brought  about  by  Turkey  many  thousands  of  the  King's 
subjects  from  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  from  Great  Britain,  were 
maimed  or  killed.  Their  graves  in  Gallipoli,  Palestine,  and  Irak  stand  as  witness  of  the 
great  effort  which  Turkish  intervention  cost  the  British  Commonwealth.  Covered  by  their 
ranks,  Egypt  passed  scathless  through  that  period  of  ordeal.  Her  losses  were  inconsiderable  ; 
her  debt  was  not  increased  ;  her  wealth  is  now  greater  than  before  the  war,  whilst  economic 
paralysis  lies  heavy  on  most  other  lands.  It  is  not  wise  for  her  people  to  overlook  these 
facts  or  forget  to  whom  they  are  owed.  But  for  the  power  exerted  by  the  British  Empire 
in  the  war,  Egypt  must  have  become  a  field  of  action  between  contending  forces,  which 
would  have  trampled  on  her  rights  and  destroyed  her  prosperity.  But  for  the  victory  of 
the  Allies,  she  would  not  now  be  a  nation  claiming  sovereign  national  status  in  lieu  of 
the  protectorate  of  a  foreign  Power.  The  freedom  which  she  enjoys,  and  the  prospect 
of  higher  freedom  to  which  she  aspires,  she  owes  alike  to  British  statesmanship  and  British  arms. 

Adly  Pasha  has  resigned  because  the  British  Government  are 
in  his  view  not  prepared  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Egyptians.  He 
and  other  leaders  have  clearly  yet  to  learn  that,  as  Lord  Allenby 
points  out,  "  the  true  line  of  advance  for  the  Egyptian  people  is  by 
co-operation  with  the  British  Empire,  and  not  by  antagonism  to  it. " 
Zaghlul  Pasha  cannot  be  expected  to  recognise  that  fact,  and  once 
more  Lord  Allenby  has  had  to  deal  with  him  under  martial  law. 

SIR   CHARLES   LUCAS'S    address    on  "  Balance  of  Power  within 
the  Empire  "  would  almost  seem  to  be  an  answer  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Seeley  that  Empire  developments  were 

r1®  Sca;les      achieved  in  fits  of  absence  of  mind.     There  has  evidently 

of  Empire.      ,  , ,  .  ,    -^  ,     ,     ,     J£ 

been   in   the   expansion   of   Empire    a    good   deal  of 

method,  intuitive  or  deliberate.  Anyway  the  balance  has  been  main- 
tained. If  the  American  Colonies  had  not  revolted,  their  growth  would 
long  since  have  made  the  Empire  top-heavy  :  as  to  what  would  have 
happened,  there  is  a  fertile  field  for  speculation.  A  host  of  reasons 
can  be  found  for  saying  that,  bitter  as  the  loss  was  at  the  time,  it  was 
for  the  best.  It  conceivably  gave  us  Australia  ;  it  certainly  made 
Canada,  and  more  important  than  all,  it  was  a  warning  by  which  the 
.Empire  has  profited.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  finds  that  the  "  main  factors 
in  the  rise  of  Balance  of  Power  within  the  Empire  have  been  three — 
fresh  additions  to  the  Empire,  the  grant  of  self-government  institu- 
tions to  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  forming  of  larger  units 
within  the  Empire."  The  adjustment  of  the  balance  is  going  on 
continuously,  and  movements,  which  many  think  will  disturb  it 
disastrously,  Sir  Charles  considers  should  operate  to  its  advantage. 
Even  an  Irish  Free  State  does  not  disconcert  him.  "  The  Mother 
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Country  still  preponderates  too  heavily,  and  constituting  Ireland  a 
separate  unit  will  take  so  much  off  the  Mother  Country's  scale  and 
improve  the  balance. "  That  is  a  point  of  view  which  it  has  probably  not 
occurred  to  either  Government  supporters  or  the  Die  Hards  to  consider. 

IN  France  intense  interest  is  taken  in  all  that  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  Colonial   Empire.     Many  institutes  and  societies  carry 
on  the  work  of  propaganda  ;    two,  the  Ligue  Mari- 
time and  the  Ligue  Coloniale,  have  recently  amalga- 
ner  Colonies.  , °     .  .     T .         »«••,•          ,  >,  i     .  , 

mated,   under  the  title  Ligue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

The  new  quadruple  pact  is  the  more  welcome  because  it  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  French  Pacific  possessions,  and  Lord  North- 
cliff  e's  tribute  to  their  administration  will  be  much  appreciated.  In 
Indo-China  as  in  West  Africa  France  looks  for  big  things,  ethnical,  econo- 
mic, and  political,  but  her  principal  effort  as  coloniser  and  civiliser 
is  in  Northern  Africa,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  her  enterprise  overseas.  One  of  the  chief 
problems  of  her  administration  in  Algeria  is  the  "  assimilation  "  of  the 
native  Arab  and  Berber  populations  within  the  circle  of  French  civilisa- 
tion. A  very  vigorous  attack  upon  the  policy  of  "  assimilation  " 
has  been  made  by  Professor  Louis  Vignon,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  recent  large  extension  of  municipal  franchise  in  Algeria,  and  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  "  protection  "  as  practised  in  the 
British  Colonies,  and  in  certain  French  possessions  other  than  Algeria. 
The  problem  at  present  is  essentially  one  connected  with  that  country, 
because  both  Tunisia  and  Morocco  are  under  a  different  system  of 
administration,  and  the  policy  of  "  assimilation  "  has  not  been  carried 
so  far.  The  latest  manifestation  of  this  policy  is  the  formation  of 
a  society,  called  Le  Comite  Bugeaud,  after  the  well-known  Governor 
of  that  name.  The  main  object  of  the  society  is  to  increase  the  French 
population  of  Northern  Africa  by  the  continuous  introduction  of  new 
colonists,  and  in  this  manner  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  policy 
of  "  assimilation,"  by  which  the  preponderating  native  element  is 
gradually  to  be  Gallicised  and  brought  entirely  under  the  social  and 
educative  influence  of  the  French. 

THE  chances  of  Mr.   A.    H.   Ashbolt's  Imperial  airship  scheme 

seem  to  be  improving.     Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes's  action  in  securing  the 

Im  erial  Ai    V°te  °f  ^°^  ^ouses  of  tlie  Commonwealth  Parliament, 

Services  on  *^e  u^erstanding  that  Australia's  contribution  to 

an  experimental  period  should  be  limited  to  approxi- 
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mately  £200,000,  is  most  encouraging.  It  is  estimated  that  eighteen 
months  would  be  required  to  establish  the  necessary  ground 
organisations.  Immediately  these  were  sufficiently  advanced  it 
would  be  possible  to  send  the  first  experimental  airship  to  the  Antipodes 
with  the  object  of  giving  demonstration  flights  over  Australia,  and 
between  that  country  and  New  Zealand.  These,  together  with  the 
successful  through  flight,  would  be  the  natural  steps  towards  estab- 
lishing regular  fortnightly  communications.  A  second  ship  could 
similarly  demonstrate  in  South  Africa  if  desired,  but  it  is  possible  that 
it  might  suit  South  Africa  to  contribute  a  lesser  amount  towards  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  scheme  as  success  in  one  direction  would 
suffice  for  both.  £1,000,000  is  the  estimated  "all  in"  cost  over  a  two- 
year  period.  If  the  Dominion  Governments  are  prepared  to  provide 
a  reasonable  amount,  it  is  understood  that  the  British  Government 
will  favourably  consider  a  joint  request  as  to  the  balance.  The 
necessary  capital  for  starting  a  regular  fortnightly  service  to  South 
Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  is  available  if  the 
Governments  concerned  will,  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  agreed  upon, 
subsidise  the  enterprise  to  the  extent  of,  say,  half  a  million  per  annum. 
The  views  of  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India  are  now  being 
ascertained,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  realise  the  necessity  for 
speeding  up  communications  as  promptly  as  Australia  has  done. 
The  urgency  of  an  Imperial  Air  Service  is  self-evident,  in  view  of 
German  and  French  activities.  It  is  important  to  understand  the 
relative  functions  of  aeroplane  and  airship  in  such  a  service,  and 
these  are  indicated  with  lucid  brevity  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Grey  in  this  issue 
of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 

AFTER  every  great  war  British  interest  turns  slowly  but  steadily 
from  Europe  to  the  world  overseas.     That  history  is  once  again 
repeating  itself  is  indicated  by  the  newspapers,  which 
give  less  Continental  and  more  Colonial  news,  and  once 
Colonial          more  chronicle  the  resumption  of  emigration  and  the 
Loans.  reappearance  of  Dominion  or  Colony  loans  for  public 

works  and  development.  The  interest  shown  by  the 
London  Press  in  such  loans  as  those  of  Kenya,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  has  been  quite  notable.  Fortunately  the  British  in- 
vestor, although  hard  hit  during  the  last  seven  years,  is  not  an  extinct 
species  ;  in  the  past  two  months  alone  new  Colonial  stock  amounting 
to  some  forty  millions  has  been  issued.  The  Union  of  South  Africa 
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£6,000,000  6  per  cent,  loan  issued  at  96J  was  poorly  subscribed,  83  per 
cent,  being  left  in  the  underwriter's  hands.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  in 
the  least  that  there  is  any  want  of  confidence  in  South  African  securities  ; 
it  is  simply  that  the  loan  came  rather  soon  after  the  September  issue 
of  £5,000,000,  with  the  Home  Treasury  Bonds  as  a  permanent  com- 
petitor. But  it  has  not  taken  very  long  for  most  of  the  South 
African  stock  to  be  absorbed  by  the  general  investor.  The  move- 
ment in  all  Dominion  and  Colonial  stocks  is  upward.  The  Straits 
Settlements'  loan  was  oversubscribed.  Its  unqualified  success  was 
attributed  to  the  buoyancy  which  followed  the  announcement  of  Irish 
Peace  !  The  instant  success  of  the  £10,000,000  India  5|  per  cent,  loan 
issued  at  93 J  was  no  doubt  due  entirely  to  the  attractive  terms. 

THEKE  have  been  signs  lately  that  certain  interests  in  New  York 
are  inclined  to  follow  up  the  7  per  cent,  loan  to  Queensland  by  com- 
peting with  London  in  financing  British  Colonial  issues. 
Che  Amen-     ^Q  sensj[];)ie  man  objects  to  competition,  and  certainly 
can  Investor  111  ,Ai    L^T  n  cu      j.  i 

and  the  nobody  in  England  would  suggest  that  Wall  btreet  has  no 

Empire.  right  to  infringe  on  the  traditional  territory  of  Lombard 

Street.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  process  will 
go  very  far,  whatever  the  view  held  in  London.  The  disposition  in 
New  York,  moreover,  will  be  to  ask  British  Colonial  borrowers  why 
they  do  not  appeal  to  the  financiers  of  their  own  metropolis.  New 
York  terms  are  understood  to  be  higher  than  those  demanded  in 
London,  and  that  is  natural.  The  American  investor  does  not  as  a 
rule  know  much  about  the  British  Dominions  ;  outside  Canada  he  has 
no  personal  interests,  and  he  has  seldom  any  property  there  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  Britain  and  Canada,  he  has  rarely  been  a  visitor  to 
any  part  of  the  Empire.  In  his  home  field  he  will  take  risks  ;  overseas, 
he  is  not  much  inclined  to.  Now  the  British  investor  has  information 
on  precisely  those  points  where  the  American  is  lacking ;  he  can 
distinguish  between  one  Government  and  another,  one  soil  and  another, 
one  type  of  colony  and  another.  This  makes  him  more  ready  to  invest, 
and  consequently  he  is  more  easily  reached,  with  the  result  that  lower 
terms  can  be  quoted  by  Lombard  Street  than  by  Wall  Street. 
Admittedly  the  United  States  have  large  sums  seeking  investment 
abroad.  But  American  finance  will  probably  seek  its  avenue  in 
Europe,  with  which  it  is  more  familiar,  rather  than  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Australia. 
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LORD  MOUNT  STEPHEN. 
By  SIR  GEORGE  McLAREN  BROWN,  K.B.E. 

IT  was  my  proud  and  fortunate  privilege  to  have  been  familiar  with  the 
great  work  and  great  career  of  Lord  Mount  Stephen  from  the  days  of  my  early 
youth.  My  father,  Mr.  Adam  Brown,  was  a  fellow  Scot  in  Canada,  and  for 
several  years  represented  the  constituency  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  in  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  George  Stephen,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  his  splendid  qualities  and  dominating  personality.  Later, 
when  I  joined  the  company  of  which  Lord  Mount  Stephen  was  the  leading 
organiser  and  unbreakable  mainstay  during  the  period  of  inception  and  con- 
struction— the  now  world-famed  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Company — I  got 
a  fuller  realisation  of  the  immense  burden  which  he  had  shouldered  and  carried, 
with  the  help  and  co-operation  of  his  associates,  including  the  late  Lord  Strath- 
cona  and  Mr.  Kichard  B.  Angus  (who,  happily,  is  still  with  us),  till  the  haven 
of  prosperity  was  reached.  As  the  years  of  my  service  with  the  C.P.E.  length- 
ened, so  grew  my  admiration  for  the  man  whose  death  is  a  loss  to  a  whole 
Empire.  Lord  Shaughnessy ,  ex-President  and  now  Chairman  of  the  company,  has 
paid  tribute  to  a  true  Builder  of  Empire  in  words  which  all  of  us  who  knew 
him  and  his  work,  will  sincerely  echo  :  "  Lord  Mount  Stephen  was  a  man  with 
imagination  and  initiative  coupled  with  probity  and  courage.  During  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  he  had  many  anxious  hours 
when  his  personal  fortune  as  well  as  Lord  Strathcona's  was  jeopardised  in 
loans  to  the  company  in  the  dark  days.  To  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  beyond  all 
others,  may  be  attributed  the  successful  completion  of  the  railway." 

Much  has  been  written  since  Lord  Mount  Stephen's  death  of  the  stupendous 
exploit  which  he  and  his  associates  in  its  financing  and  building  achieved  on 
that  ever  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Canada  when  the  last  spike  was 
driven  at  Craigellachie  in  the  new  transcontinental  line  which  linked  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  through  all-British  territory.  But  however  vivid  the 
language  of  the  writer  may  be,  neither  he  nor  the  most  eloquent  orator  can 
ever  do  full  justice  to  the  tremendous  significance  of  the  achievement. 

The  inception  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  by  Lord  Mount  Stephen 
and  his  associates  was  regarded  by  all  except  those  men  of  true  vision  as  an 
idle  fancy,  the  dream  of  chimerical  men,  never  to  be  realised.  The  proposal 
to  build  a  railway  through  uninhabited  British  North  America,  over  one  of 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  globe,  across  a  roadless  continent,  respecting 
much  of  which  nothing  was  known,  when  looked  at  soberly  by  the  practical 
man,  presented  to  him  a  -project  which  passed  at  a  single  leap  from  the  plane 
of  ordinary  undertakings  to  the  Olympic  sphere  of  enterprises.  It  surpassed 
in  every  element  of  magnitude,  and  probably,  also,  in  physical  difficulties,  any 
work  ever  previously  undertaken  by  man. 

What  were  the  purposes  to  be  achieved  ?  What  the  vision  that  inspired 
George  Stephen  and  his  comrades  in  railway-building  adventure  ?  Wonderful 
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commercial  results  could  be  counted  on,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  national,  the 
Imperial  advantages  and  possibilities  were  far  beyond  the  conception  of  the 
most  sanguine  of  far-seeing  men.  The  undertaking  would  have  an  immediate 
effect  in  expanding  Canada,  then  limited  to  two  provinces  in  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  ;  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Mother  Country 
in  opening  up  new  channels  for  the  enterprise  of  British  merchants.  The 
railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  when  completed  would  bring  nearer 
to  Great  Britain  her  Eastern  Empire  ;  it  would  unite  with  a  new  bond  the 
interests  and  affections  of  Britons  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australasia,  and  America  ; 
it  would  secure  in  perpetuity  British  Dominion  upon  the  continent  of  America ; 
it  would  promote  the  occupation  and  civilisation  of  half  a  continent,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  great  Overseas  nation  which  would  be  a  buttress  of  strength 
in  the  structure  of  Empire.  This  vision  has  been  realised,  and  the  part  played 
by  Lord  Mount  Stephen  in  converting  a  great  dream  into  a  great  ^reality  has 
given  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  world  history. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  creators  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  the 
men  who  endured  the  travail  of  its  birth,  that  the  establishment  of  a  trans- 
continental line  which  linked  up  Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  bound  the 
far-spread  communities  of  the  Dominion  into  one  indissoluble  national 
family  did  not  satisfy  their  ambitions.  They  were  Empire  Builders  in  the 
biggest  sense  of  the  term,  these  men  of  the  C.P.E.  They  had  made  a  path- 
way across  a  continent.  They  now  planned  to  bridge  the  oceans.  True  to 
their  traditions,  they  carried  their  plans  into  effect.  Two  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  railway  the  mighty  Pacific  was  spanned.  A  steamship 
service  was  inaugurated  between  Vancouver  and  Japan,  China,  and  Hong- 
Kong,  and  the  new  world  Dominion  was  linked  with  the  ancient  and  mystic 
Orient,  with  its  teeming  millions  of  human  beings.  Now  the  Canadian  Pacific 
ships  sail  the  Seven  Seas. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  first  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway 
Company  should  have  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  enterprise,  and 
Lord  Mount  Stephen  retained  that  position  for  some  three  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  line.  Before  he  retired  from  the  bridge,  he  had  steered  the 
company  through  troublous  waters  to  the  calm  waters  of  assured  success. 
Throughout  his  long  residence  in  England,  where  the  one-time  humble  High- 
land laddie  became  the  honoured  friend  of  kings  and  princes,  he  retained  his 
stimulative  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  Wealth,  honours,  and 
fame  left  no  mark  on  the  simplicity  which  was  a  keynote  of  his  character. 
He  abhorred  ostentation,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  the  simple- 
minded,  great-hearted  Highland  Scottish  gentleman,  and  it  is  as  such  that  he 
will  pre-eminently  remain  in  my  memory.  In  the  C.P.E.  station  at  Montreal 
there  stands  a  statue  of  Lord  Mount  Stephen.  When  the  news  of  his  death 
was  flashed  to  Canada,  a  wreath  was  placed  at  its  base  by  the  officials  of  the 
company.  The  wreath  will  fade,  in  course  of  time  the  statue  may  crumble, 
but  the  name  of  Lord  Mount  Stephen  will  endure  through  the  ages. 
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AIRCRAFT  ON  IMPERIAL  AIR  ROUTES. 
By  C.  G.  GREY,  Editor  of  "  The  Aeroplane." 

ALMOST  invariably  when  one  begins  to  discuss  Imperial  Air  Koutes,  one  finds 
that  the  person  with  whom  one  is  discussing  the  subject  is  either  pro-airship 
and  anti-aeroplane,  or  vice  versa.  Few  people  seem  to  realise  that  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  antagonism  between  airships  and  aeroplanes,  but  that  the  one  is  in 
reality  an  aid  to  the  other.  Each  has  its  own  particular  function,  and  each 
can  do  things  for  which  the  other  is  unsuited. 

It  so  happens  that  the  training  necessary  for  the  efficient  navigating  and 
piloting  and  handling  and  maintaining  of  airships  is  entirely  different,  at 
any  rate  in  detail,  from  that  needed  to  perform  the  same  functions  for  aero- 
planes. Consequently,  the  man  who  has  been  trained  for  airships  does  not 
understand  aeroplanes,  and  the  man  trained  for  aeroplanes  does  not  under- 
stand airships.  Each  mistrusts  and  more  or  less  despises  the  other  man  and 
his  pet  vehicle. 

The  aeroplanist  says  that  he  would  never  risk  his  life  hanging  onto  a 
few  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  highly  inflammable  gas  and  the  airshipper  is 
horrified  at  the  notion  of  trusting  himself  to  a  vehicle  which  has  to  descend 
if  its  engine  stops.  And  such  being  the  opinions  of  so-called  experts,  naturally 
the  public  gets  the  idea  that  one  or  other  must  be  right,  and  that  one  vehicle 
or  the  other  must  be  not  only  dangerous  but  unsuited  for  its  work. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  the  laying  out  and  equipping  of  Imperial 
Air  Koutes  is  being  discussed  the  uses  of  each  type  of  aircraft  ought  to  be 
considered,  so  that  each  may  be  used  for  its  own  proper  job.  Therefore  one 
proposes  here  to  attempt  to  set  forth  what  those  jobs  are. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  London  to  Sydney  route  as  being  the  one 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  developed  first,  thanks  to  the  keen  interest  aroused 
in  the  proposition  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Ashbolt  among  the  British  and 
Australian  public.  Now  obviously  the  proper  vehicle  for  the  London— Sydney 
route  is  the  airship,  for  the  whole  idea  of  this  line  is  to  carry  business  com- 
munications, important  documents,  and  manufacturers'  samples  between  the 
terminal  stations  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  with  the  greatest  assurance 
of  their  reaching  their  destination. 

The  airship  is  a  vehicle  which  pays  best  when  used  for  long  non-stop  runs. 
It  is  apparently  a  sort  of  law  of  nature  that  the  fastest  aeroplane  at  any  given 
date  is  twice  as  fast  as  the  fastest  contemporary  airship.  But  the  airship  can 
keep  on  keeping  on  at  half  the  speed  of  an  aeroplane,  and  will  go  on  flying 
day  and  night  with  perhaps  one  stop  every  twelve  hours  for  refuelling  and 
revictualling,  whereas  an  aeroplane  if  loaded  with  fuel  for  more  than  about 
three  and  a  half  hours  is  almost  certain  to  be  uneconomical,  for  every  pound 
of  fuel  carried  represents  a  pound  of  paying  load  which  cannot  be  carried. 
Therefore  an  aeroplane  flying  for  a  day  will  have  to  make  at  least  four  landings 
for  replenishment,  even  in  the  summer  when  it  can  fly  for  fourteen  hours  or 
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more  a  day,  and  in  winter  an  aeroplane  can  probably  only  fly  for  seven  hours 
a  day  at  most. 

The  time  may  come  when  with  the  aid  of  directional  wireless  aeroplanes 
will  be  able  to  fly  at  night  and  in  fog  with  quite  reasonable  safety ;  but  there 
is  always  the  risk  of  engine  failure,  for  even  railway  engines  fail  at  times. 
It  may  be  also  that  an  aeroplane  equipped  with  several  engines  will  be  able  to 
go  on  flying  after  one  or  two  of  its  engines  have  stopped,  and  so  may  reach 
the  next  landing-place  without  harm  or  may  keep  going  till  the  refractory 
engine  has  been  put  right  and  set  to  work  again.  But  an  airship  can  always 
stop  its  engines  and  float  while  repairs  are  being  made  to  anything  which  has 
gone  wrong. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  one  may  assume  that  the  airship  is  the  better 
vehicle  for  long  journeys  of,  say,  1,000  miles  between  stop  and  stop,  especially 
over  uncivilised  or  broken  country  where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  land  an 
aeroplane  either  by  reason  of  the  population  or  topography  of  that  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aeroplane  because  of  its  speed  and  handiness  is  the 
better  vehicle  for  short  journeys  up  to,  say,  500  miles  at  a  stretch,  especially 
over  civilised  countries  where  landing-grounds  exist  and  where  frequent  stops 
may  be  necessary. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  one  cannot  bring  a  big  airship  down  here 
there  and  everywhere  to  drop  or  pick  up  a  few  passengers.  An  airship 
terminal  station  must  have  a  huge  shed  capable  of  housing  two  or  three  ships 
of  the  size  used  on  that  particular  route,  and  the  modern  airship  runs  to 
300  yards  in  length  by  60  or  70  feet  in  height,  so  its  sheds  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money.  Its  intermediate  stopping-places  must  each  have  its  mooring 
mast  with  winding  engine,  petrol  pumps,  gas  plant,  and  so  forth,  which  will 
cost  £30,000  or  so  per  station. 

On  the  other  hand  an  aeroplane  terminal  station  only  needs  a  few  big 
open  sheds  and  a  large,  fairly  smooth  field.  And  the  intermediate  stations 
need  only  consist  of  a  field  of  moderate  size  with  a  shed  big  enough  to  afford 
cover  for  two  or  three  aeroplanes  in  case  of  trouble. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  London-Sydney  Eoute.  An  airship  leaving  London 
would  probably  make  its  first  stop  at  Malta,  thus  avoiding  landing  in  foreign 
territory.  Its  next  stop  might  be  Cairo,  to  pick  up  or  drop  passengers,  but 
it  might  go  direct  to  Baghdad.  That  would  depend  on  the  traffic  demands. 
Eventually  probably  a  line  will  run  direct  from  London  to  Cairo,  and  the 
Australian  ships  will  go  to  Basra  via  Cyprus  and  Baghdad,  or  more  likely 
straight  to  Basra  via  Jaffa,  along  the  direct  oil-pipe  line  which  is  about  to 
be  laid. 

The  next  stop  would  be  Karachi,  then  Calcutta,  then  Singapore,  and  then 
probably  a  long  stretch  to  Port  Darwin,  again  to  avoid  foreign  territory. 
After  Port  Darwin  there  might  be  a  call  at  Brisbane,  and  so  to  Sydney,  with 
possibly  an  extension  to  Melbourne.  The  whole  idea  would  be  to  have  as 
few  stops  as  possible  and  to  have  no  stage  of  less  than  1,000  miles. 

Now  very  little  of  all  this  direct  line  is  suitable  for  aeroplanes.      But 
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many  of  the  stopping-places  would  be  excellent  terminals  for  "  feeder  "  lines 
equipped  with  aeroplanes.  Thus  passengers  from  Italy  and  the  Riviera 
could  join  the  ship  at  Malta  by  means  of  flying-boat  lines.  Mails  and  pas- 
sengers from  Baghdad  would  join  the  ship  at  Basra.  Bombay  and  Southern 
India  mails  would  be  brought  up  to  Karachi  by  aeroplanes,  and  North-East 
India  would  be  linked  to  Calcutta  by  aeroplane.  The  Straits  Settlements, 
Burma,  and  countries  round  would  have  their  flying-boat  or  aeroplane  lines 
to  Singapore,  and  branch  lines  all  over  Australia  would  link  by  aeroplane  with 
the  airship  stops  at  Brisbane,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne. 

In  a  similar  way  an  airship  line  must  in  time  run  to  Canada,  long  before 
aeroplanes  are  fit  to  tackle  the  1,500  mile  non-stop  run  from  Ireland  to 
Newfoundland.  The  airship's  first  stop  will  probably  be  at  Quebec,  the 
next  at  Toronto,  and  the  next  at  Winnipeg.  All  other  places  will  be  linked 
to  these  stops  by  aeroplane  lines.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  found 
unpleasant  to  take  big  ships  over  the  Eockies,  though  aeroplanes  will  be  able 
to  get  through  safely.  And  so  British  Columbia  may  send  its  mails  by 
aeroplane  to  Winnipeg  to  join  the  airship  line. 

In  fact  one  may  regard  the  airship  as  being  the  long-distance  non-stop 
express  train  and  the  aeroplane  as  the  auxiliary  service  of  motor  omnibuses 
which  feed  the  railway  lines.  It  does  not  pay  to  pull  up  an  express  at  every 
way-station,  and  the  motor  can  go  to  all  sorts  of  little  places  where  the  train 
cannot.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that,  so  far  from  the  aeroplane  and  the  airship 
being  mutually  antagonistic,  they  are  in  fact  each  necessary  to  the  other. 


THE    PACIFIC   PACT. 

By   THE  HON.   J.   G.   JENKINS. 

THE  Four-power  Pact  will,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  make  the  Pacific  Ocean 
pacific  in  fact  as  in  name.  The  Washington  Conference  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  important  assemblies  in  the  world's  history,  and  its  success  is  a 
matter  of  profound  relief  to  both  the  East  and  the  West.  It  will  save  the 
nations  concerned  from  bankruptcy  by  the  limitation  of  armaments  ;  it  will 
remove  a  bugbear  from  the  paths  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  their  national 
development  as  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Unless  some  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  destined  to  become  future  storm 
centres,  and  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  that  they  have  not  only  found  a  way 
of  reconciling  their  views  but  have  made  the  prospect  the  brighter  by  securing 
the  adhesion  of  France. 

The  Quadruple  Pacific  Treaty  is  therefore  one  of  the  greatest  events  as  a 
basis  for  Peace  in  the  world  that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  American 
doubts  as  to  the  Treaty  between  Japan  and  Britain  are  well  known.  They 
have  been  dispelled  as  a  fog  is  dispelled  by  a  fresh  breeze.  The  present  agree- 
ment which  ends  the  treaty,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
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people  in  both  Australia  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  may  be  a 
great  feature  in  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  now  practically  in  the  possession 
of,  or  under  the  mandatory  influence  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  past  actions  of  various 
Governments,  and  contemplates  the  position  of  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  possibilities  that  at  any  time  might  result,  can  fail  to  appreciate  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  action  that  has  been  taken  at  Washington.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country  fully  to  realise  how  the  question 
of  the  Pacific  has  always  deeply  concerned  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  or  what  a  load  is  removed  from  their  minds  by  the  mutual 
undertaking  now  entered  into. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  in  1884  the  Kings  and 
Chiefs  of  Samoa  asked  to  be  united  with  New  Zealand  to  prevent  Germany 
taking  possession,  but  as  the  appeal  was  not  granted,  the  Germans  took  the 
part  of  Samoa  not  occupied  by  the  United  States,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Australia  placed  on  record  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Colonies  in  1883  its  objection  to  any  further  acquisition  of  territory  by 
foreign  powers  in  the  Pacific,  south  of  the  Equator,  and  in  1889  Mr.  Deakin 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  Australia  and  America  should  have  the  care  of 
the  Pacific,  and  that  it  should  be  an  English  lake.  His  reference  to  America 
and  Australia,  no  doubt,  also  included  the  British  Empire,  and  the  agreement 
now  arrived  at  in  Washington  to  a  great  extent  carries  out  the  suggestions  then 
made  by  Mr.  Deakin,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  any  rate  can  be  considered  pretty 
well  an  English  lake  with  the  privilege  of  allowing  other  nations  to  participate 
in  its  use,  especially  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned.  In  1890,  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  believers  in  Greater  Britain,  who  had  the  whole 
interests  of  United  Empire  at  heart,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  The  dominating  force  in  bringing  the  Empire  together,  and  maintaining 
it  as  one  body  has  been  in  the  eminence  among  the  races  of  our  own  well  mixed 
people.  As  to  the  ultimate  result  of  their  high  deeds  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  future  seems  to  lie  between  our  own  people  in  the  present  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States." 

The  rivalry  foreshadowed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  happily  now  assured  in 
friendliness,  not  enmity  or  jealousy.  Having  spent  many  years  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  Dominions  in  the  Southern  Seas,  I  have 
always  been  a  very  strong  advocate  of  a  sympathetic  agreement  between  the 
English-speaking  peoples  as  far  as  possible.  I  remember  well,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  a  closer  union  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  late  Henry  George  and  some  other  prominent  Americans. 
They  said  that  they  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  all  the  English-speaking 
peoples  would  be  formed  in  a  league  to  secure,  amongst  other  things,  absolute 
predominance  in  the  world,  and  consequent  perpetual  peace.  What  they  said 
at  that  time  is  recognised  by  a  great  many  now,  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  would  form  a  basis  for  a  stronger  and  more 
powerful  League  of  Nations,  as  such  a  League  can  be  easily  worked  owing  to 
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a  common  language  and  a  community  of  race,  a  community  of  religion  and  a 
community  of  interest  which  does  not  belong  to  others.  The  peoples  thus 
united  are,  not  only  in  race  and  language,  but  in  laws  and  in  many  matters  of 
feeling,  essentially  the  same. 

The  agreement  of  the  Conference  at  Washington  over  the  much  disputed 
question  of  the  Island  of  Yap,  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  is  also 
most  satisfactory,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  further  friction  between 
these  two  Powers. 

Of  course  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  a  very  strong  and  widespread 
feeling  that  any  agreement  such  as  that  now  entered  into  meant  that 
America  would  be  involving  herself  in  European  troubles,  but  the  proposal 
has  been  made  that  the  people  in  America,  especially  those  connected  with 
business,  must  interest  themselves  in  European  affairs,  if  the  United  States 
intends  to  become  a  great  power  in  the  world.  Although  what  they  have 
agreed  upon  may  be  contrary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  recognised  that 
intimate  relations  with  every  part  of  the  world  are  essential  to  this  end.  Many 
people  have  not  realised  that  Great  Britain  had  almost  as  much  to  do 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  fact  it  was 
the  communications  between  Canning  and  Jefferson  and  Adams  that  brought 
about  the  promulgation  of  that  doctrine,  during  the  time  that  Monroe  was 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  the  Conference  at  Washington  will  undoubtedly  have  a  great 
bearing  on  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  Conference  would,  as  we  all  recognise, 
have  been  abortive  without  the  loyal  co-operation  and  support  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  British  Empire.  The  representatives  of  the  Dominions, 
by  taking  their  part  with  the  direct  representatives  of  this  country,  were  of 
great  assistance  in  showing  that  with  us  they  speak  with  one  voice.  The 
agreements  reached  at  Washington  between  the  different  nations  must 
further  strengthen  and  unite  us,  hastening  the  time  when  we  may  look  forward 
to  peace  and  greater  harmony  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


ASHANTI'S  GOLDEN  STOOL. 
By  BECKLES  WILLSON. 

THE  recent  finding  and  illicit  appropriation  by  certain  natives  of  the  "  fetish  " 
throne  of  the  Ashanti  Kings — otherwise  the  Golden  Stool — recalls  a  quest  which 
deserves  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  celebrated  and  fateful  quests  of  history.  In- 
trinsically, though  more  valuable  than  the  Holy  Grail  and  perhaps  even  the  Golden 
Fleece,  it  was  no  great  treasure,  being  only  carved  out  of  odum  wood  and  covered 
with  thinly-beaten  plates  of  gold.  But  from  time  immemorial  it  had  been  held  in 
such  reverence  by  the  lieges  of  this  savage  kingdom,  as  symbolising  the  power  of 
Ashanti,  that  it  might  be  comparable  with  the  Scottish  royal  Stone  of  Scone  upon 
which  our  successive  monarchs  are  anointed.  If  this  country  were  ever  over-run 
by  an  enemy,  and  Westminster  Abbey  threatened  with  pillage,  it  is  certain  that  some 
fervid  Scot  would  possess  himself  of  the  Granite  Stool  of  Scone  and  bury  it  deeply  for 
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safety,  even  as  the  bronze  statue  of  King  Charles  I.  lay  deep  in  London  clay 
during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  Ashanti,  the  sovereign  power  was  held  to  reside  in  the  Golden  Stool,  and  only 
the  person  enthroned  upon  it  was  acknowledged  as  King,  or  exercised  sovereign  power. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  by  any  European  during  the  Ashanti  troubles  of 
fifty  years  ago,  but  suddenly  became  very  prominent  when  Sir  Francis  Scott  made 
his  punitive  expedition  in  1895-6,  which  ended  in  the  deposition  of  King  Prempeh. 
The  royal  palace  in  Kumasi  was  eagerly  ransacked  :  but  lo,  the  sacred  stool  was  gone  ! 
The  native  idea,  of  course,  was  that  though  Prempeh  might  be  yielded  up,  yet  so  long 
as  the  Golden  Stool  was  theirs,  enshrining  the  sovereign  power,  they  held  the  trump 
card  and  could  enthrone  whom  they  pleased.  It  was,  as  Sir  Donald  Stewart  said  in 
his  Report,  "  looked  upon  as  the  great  fetish  of  Ashanti,  and  I  don't  believe  that  any 
Ashanti  King,  Chief  or  man,  even  if  they  knew  where  it  was  put,  would  ever  give  the 
Government  the  slightest  help  to  seize  it.  Even  our  most  loyal  Chiefs  and  Kings 
dislike  immensely  any  allusion  to  the  Stool,  invariably  try  to  turn  the  conversation 
if  it  is  alluded  to,  at  the  same  time  denying  all  knowledge  of  its  whereabouts." 

Thus  might  the  loyal  Scots  of  a  post-Teutonic  Conquest  behave  as  regards 
the  hidden  Stone  of  Scone  !  Matters  went  on  thus  for  several  years,  the  British 
authorities  wondering  where  the  royal  symbol,  which  would  have  been  of  so  much 
importance  to  them,  was  concealed,  until  about  Christmas  time,  1899,  an  Ashanti  boy 
arrived  in  Accra,  with  a  story  that  he  knew  the  whereabouts  of  the  Golden  Stool  and 
would  reveal  it  to  the  white  man.  It  had  been  buried  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  forest, 
guardians  had  been  appointed  to  watch  over  its  safety ;  but  after  four  years  these 
guardians  had  grown  weary  and  mercenary,  and  if  the  Government  would  pay  them 
well  and  guarantee  their  safety,  the  stool,  together  with  other  regalia,  was  theirs.  The 
Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  at  this  time  was  Sir  Frederick  Hodgson,  who  promptly 
sent  one  of  his  staff,  Captain  Armitage  (now  Governor  of  the  Gambia),  and  an  escort 
of  Hausas  to  accompany  the  youthful  messenger  back.  The  story  of  that  trip  into 
the  wilderness  is  a  very  exciting  one.  Unhappily,  the  nearer  the  Ashanti  youth 
got  to  the  goal,  the  more  terrified  he  became  :  Ashanti  spies  seemed  to  lurk  behind 
every  tree.  During  a  wild  tornado  he  escaped :  he  was  brought  back,  but  when 
doubtless  close  to  the  spot  collapsed  with  fright,  and  the  long  and  painful  quest  had  to 
be  given  up.  The  future  Governor  of  the  Gambia  returned  empty-handed  tp  Accra. 

But  Sir  Frederick  Hodgson  was  not  the  man  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  Golden  Stool.  During  the  month  of  March  following  a  party  was  made 
up,  including  Lady  Hodgson,  and  they  proceeded  with  a  small  native  military  escort 
to  the  Ashanti  capital,  where  a  "  state  palaver  "  was  held,  attended  by  all  the  Ashanti 
Kings,  Chiefs,  and  tributaries.  The  Ashantis  were  full  of  discontent  and  unrest, 
because  King  Prempeh  had  been  taken  from  them  and  because  rumours  of  the  quest 
of  the  Golden  Stool  had  reached  them.  Besides,  it  was  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  and 
tales  had  reached  them  somehow  of  British  reverses,  and  so,  white  troops  being  scarce, 
they  held  their  heads  high.  At  the  impressive  ceremony  outside  the  Fort  at  Kumasi, 
amidst  all  the  barbaric  splendour  of  multi-coloured  silks  and  gold  ornaments,  the 
Governor  launched  his  bombshell. 

"  Kings  and  Chiefs,"  he  said  (according  to  the  official  report),  "  what  must  I  do  to 
the  man,  who  has  failed  to  give  the  Queen  of  England,  who  is  the  paramount  power  in 
this  country,  the  stool  to  which  she  is  entitled  ?  Where  is  the  Golden  Stool  ?  I  am 
the  representative  of  the  paramount  power  :  why  am  I  not  sitting  on  the  Golden  Stool 
at  this  moment  ?  Why  have  you  relegated  me  to  this  chair  ?  " 
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The  words  had  the  effect  on  the  assembly  of  an  electric  shock.  No  one  spoke. 
Did  they  retire  cowed  to  take  counsel,  and  afterwards  delegate  one  of  the  Kings  to 
obtain  and  produce  the  Golden  Stool  and  yield  it  humbly  to  the  great  white  governor  ? 
Not  at  all.  They  sprang  to  arms  ;  and  when  the  redoubtable  Captain  Armitage  set 
off  on  a  further  hunt  for  the  sacred  treasure  in  the  jungle,  he  was  set  upon  by  Ashanti 
warriors.  A  mighty  host  foregathered,  chanting  terrible  songs,  proclaiming  that 
instead  of  the  Golden  Stool  the  governor  should  "  have  instead  the  white  men's 
heads,  and  the  Golden  Stool  should  be  well  washed  in  their  blood." 

Armitage  and  his  detachment  were  obliged  to  fight  their  way  back  to  Kumasi 
against  heavy  odds,  with  over  twenty  casualties.  Then  began  the  famous  siege  of 
Kumasi,  which  saw  the  Governor  and  his  party,  including  Lady  Hodgson,  shut  up  in 
the  fort,  where  they  were  the  daily  witnesses  of  scenes  of  savagery  and  bloody  slaughter 
for  two  months,  when  Sir  Frederick  and  his  lady,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  made 
their  escape,  the  garrison  facing  starvation  and  death  for  weeks  longer,  until  they 
were  dramatically  relieved  by  Colonel  Sir  James  Willcocks  on  July  15. 

The  Ashantis  were  eventually  defeated  in  battle,  the  great  rebellion  was  crushed, 
the  Protectorate  of  Ashanti  was  formally  annexed  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  ex- King 
Prempeh  was  banished  to  the  far-distant  Seychelles,  where  he  still  is. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  Golden  Stool  ?  It  still  remained  buried  in  the  jungle — 
guarded  night  and  day  by  four  men  whose  lives  are  said  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
the  task.  But  how  many  have,  during  the  past  five  and  twenty  years,  filled  the  office 
will  never  be  known.  Ashantis  who  knew  the  secret  would  have  perished  rather  than 
betray,  until  recently  a  handful  of  disloyal  miscreants  exhumed  the  stool,  stripped 
it  of  its  golden  ornament,  and  in  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  their  booty  were  appre- 
hended and  punished.  Naturally  great  excitement  prevailed  :  for  a  moment  an 
uprising  was  feared.  But  the  firmness  of  the  local  British  authorities,  coupled  with 
the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Ashantis  that  the  white  men  had  offered  no  sacrilege, 
caused  the  trouble  to  subside.  The  denuded  stool — alas  !  no  longer  Golden,  has 
returned  to  a  safe  and,  let  us  hope,  enduring  obscurity. 
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By  SIR  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

[The  CHAIRMAN  said  there  was  no  one  more  competent  to  speak  on  this  important 
subject  than  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  view  of  his  long  experience  in  the  Department  that 
had  to  deal  with  the  Dominions,  and  his  close  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  which 
applied  there  as  well  as  in  the  Mother  Country.  It  was  a  very  delicate  and  a  very 
difficult  subject — a  subject  of  intense  interest,  because  upon  its  proper  solution  and 
the  way  in  which  the  various  sections  of  the  Empire  solved  the  problem,  depended 
the  future  stability  and  maintenance  of  the  Empire.] 

BALANCE  of  Power  has  in  some  quarters  been  discredited  of  late  as  an  unsound 
tenet  of  the  past,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  obsolete,  presumably  as  implying  alliances, 
counter-alliances,  armaments  and  the  like,  and  therefore  not  on  all  fours  with  a 
League  of  Nations.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  a  sane  and  wholesome  doctrine  or  principle. 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  December  13,  1921,  Colonel  The  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B.,  High  Commissioner  for 
New  Zealand,  in  the  chair. 
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its  object  being  to  prevent  the  world  from  being  dominated  by  any  one  ruler  or  people 
— in  a  word,  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

It  has  been,  in  times  of  crisis,  the  bedrock  of  British  foreign  policy,  and  the  world 
wars  in  which  Great  Britain  has  played  a  leading  part,  very  especially  the  last  war, 
have  been  fought  to  maintain  the  Balance  of  Power,  to  checkmate  attempts  at  One 
Power  domination.  But  to-night  I  ask  you  to  look  inwards,  not  outwards,  and  to  note 
how  this  same  principle  has  been  beneficially  at  work  within  the  Empire. 

During  the  three  centuries,  more  or  less,  of  the  life  of  our  Overseas  Empire, 
incomparably  the  greatest  blow  which  Great  Britain  ever  suffered  was  the  loss  of 
the  colonies  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  United  States.  It  was  a  disaster 
of  the  first  magnitude  to  Great  Britain,  a  triumphant  success  for  the  Americans. 
So  great  was  the  disaster  for  the  one  side  and  the  success  for  the  other  that  the  event 
has  very  generally  passed  into  history  as  wholly  a  gain  to  the  Americans  and  wholly 
a  loss  to  Great  Britain.  Looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  after  years,  it  is  very  open  to 
question  whether  it  was  wholly  a  gain  to  the  Americans,  and  most  assuredly  it  was 
not  wholly  a  loss  to  ourselves.  The  result  of  the  war  to  the  Americans  was  that 
they  started  on  their  course  as  an  independent  nation,  and  held  on  their  course  with 
a  tradition  of  antagonism  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  quite  intelligible  presumption 
that  what  was  British  must  be  wrong,  and  what  was  anti-British  must  be  right. 
It  cannot  be  for  the  good  of  a  people  to  be  set  on  lines  which  run  counter  to  natural 
lines,  the  lines  of  origin  and  of  blood ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Americans 
lost  as  well  as  gained,  when  they  parted  company  with  their  Motherland. 

What,  however,  is  much  more  clearly  demonstrable,  and  what  I  am  now  con- 
cerned with,  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  Great  Britain  gained  as  well  as  lost  by  the 
loss  of  the  United  States.  The  loss  closed  one  chapter  or,  if  you  like,  ended  one  Empire, 
but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  and  a  second  Empire.  Through  this  loss, 
not  immediately,  but  in  due  time,  we  learned  and  applied  overseas  with  amazing 
success  the  lesson  that  British  citizens  carry  with  them  British  liberties,  the  right  to 
make  their  own  laws  and  mould  their  own  political  fortunes.  Again,  the  loss  of  the 
United  States  was  the  making  of  Canada.  Had  the  United  States  remained  with  us, 
Canada  must  have  been  dwarfed  by  and  very  possibly  absorbed  in  the  adjoining 
much  more  populous  colonies.  Through  those  colonies  becoming  a  foreign  nation — 
and  no  other  cause  could  have  had  the  same  effect — Canada  was  placed  on  the  road 
to  become  the  nation  which  she  is  to-day.  Once  more,  following  closely  on  the  final 
severance  of  the  United  States  in  1783,  in  January  1788  we  planted  ourselves  in 
Australia.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that,  if  we  had  not  lost  the  United  States,  we 
should  not  have  gone  to  Australia,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  that  loss  was, 
to  say  the  least,  a  strong  contributing  cause  of  British  settlement  in  the  Southern 
Sea.  But  for  my  present  purpose  I  want  to  concentrate  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes  on  one  general  result  of  the  loss  of  the  United  States,  that  it  gave  an  opening 
for  and  led  up  to  a  more  or  less  balanced,  instead  of  a  wholly  lopsided,  Empire. 
Had  the  old  Notth  American  colonies  remained  within  the  Empire,  they  must  have 
overweighted  the  fabric.  It  would  have  been  a  wholly  different  kind  of  fabric  from 
the  present  Empire,  and  it  is  difficult  to  picture  how  it  would  have  shaped.  Not  only 
the  other  British  possessions  overseas  but  the  Mother  Country  also  would  long  before 
now  have  been  entirely  weighed  down  on  the  American  side.  In  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  for  some  fourteen  years,  from  1768  to  1782,  an  additional  Secretary 
of  State  was  appointed.  He  was  styled  Secretary  of  State  for  the  American  Depart- 
ment, or,  in  the  alternative,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  North  American 
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Colonies  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  whose  trade  was  then  of  more  value  than  the 
trade  of  India  and  the  East,  were  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  Colonial  Empire. 
British  power  was  growing  in  India,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  was  of  importance, 
mainly  in  connection  with  the  West  Indies  and  America,  but  it  was  in  the  New 
World  that  the  British  Overseas  Empire  was  centred.  There  was 'no  balance  in  the 
old  British  Empire. 

Contrast  what  was,  and  what  might  still  have  been,  with  what  is  actually  the  case. 
We  have  in  North  America,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  South  Africa 
groups  of  self-governing  provinces  of  the  Empire  which  differ  in  area,  population, 
natural  conditions  and  resources,  in  numberless  ways,  but  none  of  which — for  power 
is  the  sum  of  many  elements,  not  of  area  and  population  alone — can  be  said  to  over- 
shadow and  weigh  down  the  others.  We  have  India  on  the  way  to  make  another 
unit  in  the  partnership,  and  we  have  possibilities,  to  which  I  will  refer  later,  of  further 
steadying  the  balance.  In  this  Overseas  Empire  no  one  continent  overrides  the 
others.  There  is  a  constantly  growing  balance  of  power,  and  with  balance  of  power, 
to  my  mind,  a  stability  which  the  old  Empire  never  possessed. 

But  this  is  the  result  at  the  present  day.  How  did  it  come  about  ?  Like  every- 
thing British  it  has  been  the  product  of  gradual  evolution,  and  war  and  peace  alike 
have  contributed  to  it.  The  main  factors  in  the  rise  of  Balance  of  Power  within  the 
Empire  have  been  three — fresh  additions  to  the  Empire,  the  grant  of  self-governing 
institutions  to  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  forming  of  larger  units  within  the 
Empire.  When  I  speak  of  fresh  additions  to  the  Empire  as  one  of  the  factors  in  pro- 
ducing Balance  of  Power,  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  for  a  moment  that  every  addition 
to  an  Empire  means  added  strength  and  stability.  History  has  abundantly  shown 
that  the  contrary  is  often  the  case.  Empires,  like  men,  do  not  grow  stronger  or  more 
stable  by  simply  putting  on  fat.  My  meaning  is  that  some  at  any  rate  of  the 
additions  made  to  the  Empire,  after  the  parting  with  the  United  States,  were  vital 
to  its  future  balance. 

The  War  of  American  Independence  was  in  a  very  few  years  followed  by  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  with  Napoleon.  The  main  results  of  these  wars, 
as  far  as  relates  to  our  subject,  were  additions  which  widened  the  basis  of  the  Empire. 
Through  them  we  established  ourselves  in  South  Africa.  Through  them  we  finally 
acquired  unquestioned  supremacy  in  India  as  against  other  European  Powers,  and 
greatly  strengthened  our  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  gaining  possession  of 
Ceylon,  with  the  harbour  of  Trincomalee,  and  Mauritius,  with  the  harbour  of  Port 
Louis.  We  did  not  add  a  square  foot  to  our  holding  in  North  Americas  the  side 
on  which  the  old  Empire  had  been  so  heavily  weighted ;  but  the  outcome  of  the 
Second  American  War,  the  war  of  1812,  which  was  a  pendant  to  the  main  war  with 
Napoleon,  was  greatly  to  strengthen  the  status  of  Canada.  We  did  add  largely 
to  our  holding  in  the  West  Indies,  which,  in  the  old  Empire,  had  been  second  only 
to  the  North  American  colonies,  and  had  contributed  to  weighing  down  the  Empire 
on  the  American  side.  But  these  West  Indian  additions  were  countervailed  by  the 
decline  of  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  supply  of 
imported  slave  labour  was  cut  off  by  the  Act  which  in  1807  abolished  the  slave  trade, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  abnormal  greatness  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  beginning  of  a  decay  as  disproportionate  as  their  former  prosperity,  and  which 
in  the  present  century,  to  the  joy  of  all  lovers  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Empire, 
has  been  once  more  replaced  by  more  moderate  fortunes  than  of  old,  but  on  a  far 
sounder  foundation. 
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Waterloo  then  found  an  Empire  much  more  broadly  based  and  beginning  to  be 
much  better  proportioned  than  the  old  Empire,  but  it  was  in  effect  wholly  an  Empire 
of  dependencies.  In  other  words,  the  Mother  Country  entirely  weighed  down  all 
the  rest,  and  the  record  of  a  century  and  more  from  Waterloo  to  the  present  day 
is  a  record  of  the  process  of  gradually  and  instinctively  redressing  the  balance  as 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Overseas  Empire,  and  maintaining  or  improving 
the  balance  as  between  different  parts  of  the  Overseas  Empire.  The  wars  which 
ended  at  Waterloo  had  provided  a  rough  ground-plan  for  a  balanced  Empire,  but  as 
yet  there  was  no  balance. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  ground-plan  a  time  of  peace  was  needed ; 
and  peace,  in  any  substantial  sense,  as  we  all  know  to  our  cost,  does  not  come 
immediately  after  fighting  has  ended.  When  Waterloo  brought  the  end  of  fighting 
in  1815,  Great  Britain,  except  for  intervals  of  a  few  months,  had  been  continually 
at  war  since  1792,  when  France  declared  war.  Therefore  a  boy  born  in  1792  would 
have  come  to  man's  estate  without  in  effect  having  known  any  time  but  war-time. 
To  the  then  rising  generation  war  must  have  seemed  the  rule  and  peace  the  rare 
exception.  It  took  years  after  Waterloo  before  England  really  became  attuned 
to  peace.  Then  the  Mother  Country  began  redressing  her  own  balance  by  the  passing 
of  the  great  Keform  Bill ;  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Waterloo,  in  1839, 
Lord  Durham's  report  appeared,  and  about  ten  years  later  responsible  government 
had  come  to  stay  for  ever  in  Canada. 

The  coming  of  responsible  government  I  have  mentioned  as  the  second  of  the 
three  main  factors  in  the  rise  of  Balance  of  Power  within  the  Empire,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  all  three  factors  overlapped  each  other,  and  additions  to  the  Empire,  the 
broadening  of  its  ground-plan,  were  all  the  time  going  on  continuously,  though 
not  without  set-backs  here  and  there.  Thus  in  1840,  almost  coincidently  with 
Lord  Durham's  report,  we  came  into  possession  of  New  Zealand,  a  great  strengthening 
of  the  ground-plan,  a  noble  future  buttress  of  the  Empire,  whose  distinguished  High 
Commissioner  has  honoured  me  by  presiding  to-night ;  and  the  acquisition  of 
Singapore  at  an  earlier  date,  in  1819,  was,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history, 
of  first-rate  importance. 

In  the  matter  of  self-government  Canada  was  the  pioneer,  and  there  are  three 
points  to  be  specially  noticed  in  this  connection.  In  the  first  place,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Lord  Durham's  report,  the  contrast  between  the  progress  made  by 
the  immediately  adjoining  United  States,  which  had  forced  self-government  from 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  comparative  stagnation  of  dependent  Canada,  was 
a  great  lever  to  the  cause  of  responsible  government  for  Canada.  In  the  second 
place,  this  first  scene  of  self-government  in  the  Overseas  Empire  was  not  an  all- 
British  Colony  or  group  of  Colonies,  it  was  a  two-nationality  area.  In  other  words, 
self-government  from  the  first  was  on  a  broad  basis,  not  confined  to  citizens  of  British 
stock.  In  the  third  place,  my  second  factor,  the  grant  of  self-government,  was  at 
the  outset  to  some  extent  combined  with  my  third  factor,  the  making  of  larger  units, 
for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  Lord  Durham's  scheme  that  the  two  Canadas,  as  they 
then  were,  English  and  French  Canada,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  should  be  united,  or 
rather  reunited,  and  so  they  were,  though  not  so  completely  as  Lord  Durham  had  in- 
tended. The  grant  of  self-government  was  a  long  step  forward  in  the  rise  of  Balance 
of  Power.  When  it  was  granted  it  took  power— not  all  at  once,  but  eventually  and 
inevitably — from  the  Mother  Country  and  transferred  it  overseas.  But  the  transfer 
was  small  as  long  as  the  self-governing  colonies  were  small ;  hence  the  importance 
of  my  third  factor,  .the  making  of  the  bigger  units.  Though,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
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principle  had  been  adopted  and  imperfectly  put  into  force  when  the  Union  Act  of 
1840  linked  together  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  bigger  unit  really  dates  from 
the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  which  brought  to  birth  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  sequel  we  all  know — the  gradual  completion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  All  the  time  the  other 
two  factors  were  still  operating  ;  when  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed,  self- 
government  had  not  yet  taken  root  at  the  Cape.  It  was  all  working  out  naturally, 
on  no  set  lines  ;  the  balance  was  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  beginning  to  be 
adjusted. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  greater  unit,  there  are  two  points  to  which  I  would 
call  attention.  The  first  is  the  testimony  which  is  borne  by  the  record  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  before  the  war  to  the  importance  of  the  greater  unit.  The  Imperial 
Conference,  itself  a  machinery  for  adjusting  the  balance  within  the  Empire,  grew 
in  status  and  influence  as  the  number  of  units  represented  at  it  decreased  and  the 
size  of  the  units  increased,  as  Australian  representation  was  reduced  from  six  to  one, 
and  similarly  with  South  Africa.  The  second  point  is  that  this  making  of  bigger 
units  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  not  been  confined  to  what  we  know  now  as  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  where  white  men  predominate  and  where  self-government 
and  union  or  federation  have  grown  up  from  below.  The  same  tendency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  oj  the  Empire,  where  neither  the  seeds  of  self-government 
nor  the  natural  human  cement  needed  for  the  greater  unit  are  inherent  in  the  soil 
and  the  peoples  of  the  soil,  but  come  down  from  above  and  in  from  outside.  India 
is  the  greatest  and  most  outstanding  instance.  Parliamentary  institutions  are  not 
endemic  in  the  East,  they  have  been  imported  from  the  West,  and  so  far  as  India  is 
unified,  the  unification  is  due  to  the  British  Government.  Another  very  interesting 
illustration  of  the  greater  unit  in  the  making  is  British  Malaya,  a  growing  unit  of 
rare  promise,  with  Singapore,  already  mentioned,  as  its  centre.  Another  is  the  great 
rich  province  of  Nigeria,  a  combination  of  three  British  Dependencies.  The  news- 
papers seem  to  forecast  others.  Thus  by  1914,  when  the  war  came,  we  had  an  Empire 
widely  spread,  broadly  based,  and  becoming  more  and  more  balanced,  for  every  decade, 
by  adding  to  the  population,  resources  and  status  of  the  self-governing  Dominions, 
was  pro  tanto  improving  the  Balance  of  Power.  We  now  come  to  the  point,  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  ways  has  the  war  affected  the  Balance  ? 

The  war,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  a  kind  of  hot-house  process,  accelerated 
and  matured  movements  which,  in  1914,  were  in  their  earlier  stages  or  only  in  embryo. 
To  take  examples  not  specially  connected  with  our  subject,  it  carried  forward  at  a 
great  pace  the  Women's  Rights  and  the  Temperance  Movements.  It  crowded  into 
four  or  five  years  what  might  otherwise  have  been  the  work  of  generations.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  work  will  have  been  so  sure  and  complete  as  if  it  had  taken 
longer  time.  Our  British  race  has  hardly  ever  moved  solidly  forward,  except  by  slow 
and  measured  steps,  and  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  defects  which  are 
inherent  in  haste,  against  the  possibilities  of  reaction  and  against  the  tyranny  of 
phrases.  Self-determination  is  a  phrase  which  has  become  fashionable  and  been 
much  patted  on  the  back,  largely,  I  think,  because  it  is  a  long  word,  longer  and  more 
sonorous  than  our  old  short,  plain  friend,  freedom.  Self-determination  is  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  self.  Give  a  child  or  a  lunatic  self-determination  and  it  may 
well  mean  self -extermination.  Freedom  is  for  those  who  have  earned  it,  have  grown 
to  it,  can  hold  it  and  can  use  it  aright.  I  say  this  much  to  safeguard  my  theme. 
Balance  of  Power  in  the  Empire  can  only  be  matured  very  gradually. 

But  what  has  the  war  done  to  promote  or  to  retard  it  ?     As  we  all  know,  it  has 
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very  greatly  advanced  the  nationhood  of  the  young  nations.  I  have  said  that  Power 
is  the  product  of  various  elements,  not  of  area  or  population  alone,  nor  yet  of  natural 
resources.  Status,  recognised  position,  is  one  of  the  elements.  A  small  nation, 
organised  as  a  nation,  thinking,  feeling,  acting  as  a  nation,  has  more  influence,  attracts 
more  regard  than  an  area  of  equal  size,  with  equal  population  and  resources,  which 
is  not  on  the  same  political  plane.  The  war  completed  the  status  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions.  Because  of  the  war  and  the  part  which  they  played  in  the  war,  they 
claimed  what  Sir  Robert  Borden  called  "  equality  of  Nationhood,"  and  the  claim 
was  admitted.  "  The  Dominions,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  opening  speech  at  the 
late  Imperial  Conference,  "  have  achieved  full  national  status  and  they  now  stand 
beside  the  United  Kingdom  as  equal  partners  in  the  dignities  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  British  Commonwealth."  The  claim,  rightly  put  forward  and  readily  conceded, 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire,  whatever  machinery 
may  be  designed  for  the  purpose,  was  an  obvious  proof  of  the  growth  of  Balance  of 
Power  within  the  Empire. 

This  result  of  the  war — a  great  result — is  too  well  known  to  need  further  emphasis. 
Equally  well  known,  and  of  equal  if  not  of  even  greater  importance,  is  the  impetus 
given  to  India  in  the  direction  of  my  second  and  third  factors,  self-government  and 
the  greater  unit.  India  has  a  long  way  still  to  go,  and  great  mischief  would  arise 
from  hurrying  the  pace.  But  let  us  assume  that  India  %was  to  become  a  single  self- 
governing  unit  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  self-governing  Dominions  ;  it  would 
be  an  immense  further  step  in  the  direction  of  Balance  of  Power  within  the  Empire. 
India  would  no  longer  weigh  down  the  scale  of  the  Mother  Country  as  against  the  other 
partners.  She  would  herself  be  a  partner  on  terms  of  complete  equality,  a  buttress  of 
the  Empire  in  need  of  no  propping  up.  It  may  be  argued  that,  in  that  case,  India 
with  many  more  than  300  millions  of  inhabitants  would  upset  the  balance ;  but  the 
answer,  I  think,  lies  in  what  has  already  been  indicated,  that  Power  does  not  consist 
in  population  alone,  and  the  kind  of  population  is  as  important  as  the  number. 
Generations  must  probably  pass  before  India  can  really  and  not  in  name  only  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  Canada  and  Australia,  but  the  more  power  is — with 
reasonable  prudence — transferred  from  Great  Britain  to  India,  the  better  balanced 
the  Empire  will  be. 

India  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  war  not  only  in  accelerating  but  in  equalising. 
The  war  inevitably  and  appreciably  modified  the  relations  between  different  races  in 
the  direction  of  more  equality.  There  may  be  reaction,  but  it  is  impossible  to  think 
that  the  relations  will  ever  be  again  precisely  what  they  were  before  the  war.  There 
is  a  great  gulf  between  the  immemorial  East,  with  its  splendid  culture  and  storied 
past,  and  the  peoples  and  races  of  tropical  Africa,  but,  if  you  will  turn  to  one  of  the 
White  Papers  published  early  in  the  war  to  record  the  gifts  and  offers  of  service  which 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  you  will  find  profuse  offers  of  help  and 
expressions  of  intense  loyalty  to  the  Crown  from  the  Moslem  Emirs  of  Northern 
Nigeria  ;  and  a  statement  is  made  that,  having  learnt  that  the  Princes  of  India  had 
given  men,  money  and  material  to  the  war,  they  wished  to  do  likewise.  Only  a 
comparatively  few  years  had  passed  since  they  were  brought  within  the  circle  of  the 
Empire,  but  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  "  We  and  our  people  and  the  headmen  of 
all  our  land  wish  to  do  as  the  others,  who  are  in  English  lands."  The  time  must  be 
far  distant  when  Nigeria  will  become  a  self-governing  unit  of  the  Empire,  but  there 
and  elsewhere  among  native  peoples  we  find  growing  indications  of  the  substitution 
of  the  spirit  of  partnership  for  that  of  dependence,  and  it  is  partnership,  not 
dependence,  which  makes  for  the  balance  and  stability  of  the  Empire. 
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But  now  let  us  go  back  to  my  first  factor — Addition;  to  the  Empire.  What  has 
the  war  to  say  on  this  head  1  It  has  made  greater  additions  to  the  Empire,  for  the 
time  being  at  any  rate,  than  any  previous  war.  All  the  additions,  I  think,  except 
Egypt,  to  which  I  will  refer  later,  and  Cyprus,  which  was  already  under  our  full 
control,  have  been  made  under  the  mandate  system.  The  mandate  system,  avowedly 
and  most  rightly,  has  regard  to  the  responsibilities  not  the  interests  of  the  Mandatory 
Powers,  and  whatever  be  our  interests,  we  must  carry  out  the  responsibilities  which 
we  have  undertaken.  But  to-night  we  are  considering  only  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  and  how  far  the  latest  additions  are  likely  to  affect  its  balance  and  stability. 
I  treat  mandated  territories  as  permanent  additions  to  the  Empire,  if  we  like  to  make 
them  so,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  Mandatory  Powers 
are,  with  some  extra  precautions  against  using  the  territories  for  military  purposes, 
much  the  same  conditions  as  those  under  which  we  already  manage  our  dependencies. 
They  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  British  Empire.  Probably  they  were. 
We  have,  in  the  main,  in  modern  days,  been  honest  trustees  of  the  native  races  ;  they 
know  it,  and  have  shown  that  they  know  it.  The  additions  have  been  made  partly 
at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  partly  at  the  expense  of  Germany.  In  the  former  case, 
as  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned,  the  additions  seem  to  me  largely  of  the  nature  of 
putting  on  fat,  and  so,  I  gather,  our  rulers  think  in  the  case  of  Mesopotamia.  If  all 
that  has  been  taken  from  Turkey  in  Asia  and  mandated  to  Great  Britain  were 
permanently  added  to  the  Empire,  there  would,  to  my  mind,  be  an  undue  orientation 
of  the  Empire,  the  balance  would  be  heavily  weighed  down  on  the  Eastern  side, 
the  additional  weight  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  Mother  Country  would  be  out  of 
proportion,  and  the  Empire  would  lose  in  stability.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
balance,  we  want  no  more  additions  in  the  East,  near  or  far.  When  a  man  is  putting 
on  fat,  he  finds  a  remedy  in  a  series  of  Turkish  baths.  I  hesitate  to  recommend  this 
remedy,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  new  Eastern  additions,  including  Palestine,  will  be 
gradually  refined  into  spheres  of  influence,  not  spheres  of  influence  which,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  Africa,  lead  on  to  Empire,  but  spheres  of  influence  permanently  outside 
the  Empire  as,  for  instance,  was  Southern  Persia  before  the  war. 

The  additions  which  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  Germany  ought  clearly 
to  add  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Empire.  The  additions  have  by  no  means 
all  been  made  to  the  Mother  Country  and  weighted  her  scale.  Territory  has  been 
formally  and  specifically  allotted  to  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand — a 
wholly  new  thing  in  our  history,  at  once  illustrating  and  promoting  Balance  of  Power 
in  the  Empire.  In  Central  Africa,  where  the  mandates  rest  with  the  Mother  Country, 
it  will  be  noted  that  on  the  Western  side  30,000  square  miles  of  what  were  the  German 
Cameroons  have  been  added  to  the  Nigerian  unit,  making  it  still  greater,  while  on 
the  Eastern  side  the  mandated  Tanganyika  territory  marches  with  British  East 
Africa,  and  should  in  due  course  form  with  the  Kenya  Colony  and  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  a  big  East  African  unit. 

Personally,  I  wish  that  Canada  had  been  so  geographically  situated  as  to  have 
had  new  territory  allotted  to  her.  With  her  vast  area  she  does  not  need,  and  probably 
does  not  desire,  more,  but  it  would  make  for  balance  within  the  Empire  if  all  the 
Dominions  were  called  on  to  take  up  on  a  smaller  scale  the  same  kind  of  work  and 
exert  the  same  kind  of  power  as  the  Mother  Country.  Canada  is  a  very  great  unit, 
and  will  be  infinitely  greater  within  her  present  borders.  Still,  in  my  zeal  for 
the  large  units,  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  at  some  future  date  the  West  Indies  were  to 
elect  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Dominion.  Short  of  that,  the  formation  of  a 
single  West  Indian  unit  would  be  another  step  forward  in  stabilising  the  Empire. 
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Finally,  in  considering  the  effects  of  the  war,  we  come  to  two  most  difficult  items, 
Egypt  and  Ireland.  In  either  case,  at  the  present  stage,  probably  the  less  said  the 
better,  and,  though  I  cannot  omit  them  without  leaving  my  subject  incomplete,  I 
will  only  make  one  or  two  general  observations.  In  both  cases  pre-existing  difficulties 
were  rushed  to  a  head  by  the  war,  and  that  unsatisfactory  camp  follower  of  the  war, 
self-determination,  was  played  for  all  that  it  is  worth. 

Egypt,  through  the  war  and  through  the  presence  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  war,  exchanged  Turkish  suzerainty  and  tribute  to  Turkey  for  British  Pro- 
tectorate— a  fairly  profitable  exchange.  Egypt  claims  more,  Lord  Milner's  Commission 
recommended  more,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  have  offered  recognition  of 
Egypt  as  a  Sovereign  State  and  the  substitution  for  Protectorate  of  a  Treaty,  giving 
to  Great  Britain  a  special  footing  in  Egypt  and  containing  safeguards  at  once  against 
the  misuse  of  Independence  and  against  the  collapse  of  Independence.  Under  such 
a  Treaty  Egypt  would  be  outside  the  British  Empire,  but  the  British  Empire  would 
not  be  wholly  outside  Egypt.  It  would  be  much  more  than  looking  over  the  hedge. 
To  my  mind  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  argument  and  the  conclusion  of  the  most 
able  report  of  Lord  Milner's  Commission.  None  the  less  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
profound  regret  from  every  point  of  view  that  Egypt  should  be,  if  it  is  going  to  be, 
outside  the  Empire.  From  the  Egyptian  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  if,  getting 
away  from  phrases,  Egyptians  grasped  the  meaning  and  the  status  of  a  self-governing 
Dominion,  the  "  equality  of  nationhood,"  to  quote  Sir  Robert  Borden,  they  would 
not  prefer  nominal  independence  coupled  with  restrictions,  which  past  history  has 
made  inevitable,  but  which  are  none  the  less  irritating,  to  a  place  of  honour  among 
the  genuinely  free  and  independent  nations  which  not  only  compose  the  Empire 
but  control  the  Empire  which  they  compose.  From  the  Empire  point  of  view,  I 
cannot  think  of  any  addition  which  would  more  conduce  to  its  balance  and  stability. 
The  geographical  position  of  Egypt,  coupled  with  the  kind  of  unit,  not  a  purely 
Eastern  unit,  but  a  linking  unit  in  the  highest  degree,  linking  East  and  West,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  would  make  it  a  great  source  of  strength  to  the  Empire. 

What  shall  be  said  of  Ireland  ?  Is  it  not  difficult  to  associate  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  with  balance  ?  It  is  enough  to  make  an  Irish  bull  turn  in  its  grave,  and  even 
this  is  an  Irishism,  for  Irish  bulls,  unlike  other  cattle,  are  immortal.  In  its  present 
phase  Ireland  resembles  a  far  advanced  jig-saw  puzzle,  in  which  the  problem  is  to  fit 
in  the  last  pieces.  I  take  ofi  my  hat  to  the  courage  and  patience  which  have  brought 
some  light  on  the  horizon,  near  or  far,  and  I  only  make  one  comment  from  the 
particular  point  of  view  of  this  Address.  Let  us  assume  that  what  most  people 
would  consider  the  best  solution  under  the  conditions  which  have  arisen  came  to  pass, 
Ireland  as  a  single  self-governing  Dominion.  In  the  light  of  what  I  have  been  saying, 
it  could  be  looked  at  from  one  of  two  diametrically  opposite  points  of  view,  either 
as  adding  a  new  partner  unit  and  thereby  giving  a  new  buttress  to  the  Empire — a 
great  step  forward,  or  as  breaking  up  one  of  the  big  units  into  which  we  want  the 
Empire  grouped — a  great  step  back.  I  think  the  former,  the  more  hopeful,  view 
is  nearer  the  truth.  The  Mother  Country  still  preponderates  too  heavily,  and  con- 
stituting Ireland  a  separate  unit  will  take  so  much  off  the  Mother  Country's  scale 
and  improve  the  balance. 

While  I  have  been  talking,  and  you  listening  with  a  patience  for  which  I  heartily 
thank  you,  I  do  not  doubt  that  what  has  been  passing  through  the  minds  of  some 
or  of  all — it  would  certainly  have  passed  through  my  mind  were  I  one  of  the  audience 
— is  that  what  has  been  said  may  be  ingenious,  but  what  does  it  amount  to  and  to 
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what  does  it  lead  up  ?  The  speaker  has  partly  been  wrapping  up  what  is  simple 
and  obvious  in  more  obscure  terms  and  partly  making  fanciful  statements,  which  can 
easily  be  picked  to  pieces.  The  criticism  would  be  perfectly  just,  and  here  is  my 
apology.  The  object  of  Addresses  and  Papers  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is 
either  to  add  to  knowledge  from  first  hand  sources  or  to  set  people  thinking.  It 
has  been  my  hope  and  endeavour,  in  ever  so  small  a  way,  to  set  people  thinking. 
The  British  Empire  is  so  entirely  without  precedent  or  parallel,  a  phenomenon  so 
unintelligible,  that  those  who  try  to  analyse  it  and  explain  it  to  themselves  or  to 
others  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  clue.  If  there  is  a  clue,  should  we  not  look  for  it  in  the 
quality  of  the  race  which  produced  the  Empire  ?  What,  then,  are  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  our  British  race  ?  Do  not  men  when  asked  what  are  our  strong 
points  point  everywhere  and  always  to  British  sense  of  justice  and  love  of  f airplay ; 
to  British  constancy  and  tenacity  ;  to  British  regard  to  everyday  facts  and  indifference 
to  theory  and  logic  ?  Is  not  this  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  British  race  is  a 
well-balanced  race,  and  has  not  our  internal  history,  its  political  changes  and  revolutions, 
borne  witness  to  a  perpetual  instinct  for  balance  of  power — to  what  is  sometimes 
rather  slightingly  called  British  love  of  compromise  ?  If  so,  is  not  the  clue  to  this 
strange,  illogical  Empire,  Realm,  Commonwealth,  concatenation  of  endless  diversities 
— call  it  what  you  will — the  constant  striving  after  and  working  for  an  even  balance  ? 
And  what  it  leads  up  to,  what  it  is  working  out  to,  is  not  an  Empire  of  Motherland 
and  Dependencies,  which  has  already  partially  gone  for  ever,  not  an  Empire  under 
a  centralised  Legislature,  which  is  to  me  a  mischievous  dream,  but  a  League  of  equal 
partner  units  which  have  become  nations  under  a  common  Sovereign  as  the  symbol 
of  unity  in  diversity.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that 
what  the  Empire  means  cannot  be  defined.  He  used  these  words  :  "  The  thing 
that  makes  the  British  Empire  united  and  potent  is  indefinable."  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  thing  that  makes  the  British  Empire  united  and  potent  is  that 
within  it,  answering  to  the  change  of  time  and  circumstance,  there  is  a  constant 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Balance  of  Power. 

Sir  HARRY  WILSON,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  said  the  paper  was  not  one  for  any  shallow  and 
immediate  criticism.  Having  heard  during  the  last  seven  years  a  large  number  of  papers  read 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  he  considered  that  it  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
profound  they  had  ever  listened  to.  It  would,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  question  of  the  development  of  the  Empire.  He  believed  that  what  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  had  said  was  only  another  illustration  of  Herbert  Spencer's  famous  and  comprehensive 
dictum  which  he  had  quoted  on  a  previous  occasion — "  The  change  from  an  indefinite  homogeneity 
to  a  definite  heterogeneity  accompanied  by  the  continuous  integration  of  the  differentiating 
parts."  The  paper  represented  the  mature  and  ripe  wisdom  of  the  late  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  and  in  saying  that  he  thought  he  had  said  enough.  It  gave  him  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  to  know  that  the  paper  coincided  with  the  appearance  of  another  work  by 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  that  was  his  first  volume  of  "The  Empire  at  War" — a  book  under- 
taken by  the  Institute,  mainly  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Charles,  who  nearly  all  the  time  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Council  was  at  work  upon  it.  He  believed  Sir  Charles  was  the  only  man 
living  who  could  have  written  that  introductory  volume.  Speaking  in  the  presence  of  many 
great  students  of  Colonial  History,  he  believed  they  would  all  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief 
in  that  particular  sphere,  and  he  hoped  the  book  would  be  read,  not  only  by  every  member  of 
the  Institute,  but  by  others  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  its  extraordinary 
erudition  and  of  its  author's  wonderful  power  of  correlating  facts  and  pronouncing  judgments. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  thought  that  of  especial  interest  in  the  paper  was  the  reference 
to  the  growth  of  the  balance  of  power,  as  resulting  from  the  federation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  He  himself  was  in  Canada  soon  after  the  Federation  in  1867,  and 
was  out  in  Australia  during  the  whole  period  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject  there,  and  he 
could  testify  that  the  jealousy  between  the  different  provinces  of  Canada,  and  between 
the  different  states  in  Australia  was,  perhaps,  little  realised  by  people  at  home.  In  his 
opinion  the  breaking  away  of  the  American  Colonies  was  really  the  making  of  the  other 
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Dominions  and  settlements  of  the  Empire  Overseas.  He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
were  built  practically  on  the  British  model,  and  that  in  every  Dominion  and  Colony  through- 
out the  Empire  the  old  Parliamentary  system  of  the  Mother  Country  was  the  basis  upon 
which  their  Governments  were  established. 

Mr.  A.  H.  ASHBOLT  (Tasmania)  remarked  that  the  process  of  evolution,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  paper,  was  still  going  on.  One  of  the  latest  evidences  of  this  was  the 
recent  Conference  of  Premiers.  Only  the  other  day  a  new  self-governing  portion  of  the 
Empire  sprang  into  existence — he  referred  to  the  case  of  Malta.  We  were  also  trying  to 
bring  India  into  line,  and  we  must  hope  that  the  experiment  was  going  to  bear  fruit  such 
as  had  appeared  in  South  Africa.  One  of  the  things  which  he  considered  would  weld 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  was  improved  communications,  and  in  this 
connection  he  referred  to  the  recent  marvellous  advances  of  wireless  telegraphy.  In  addition 
to  that,  he  urged  that  increased  personal  communication  was  extremely  desirable,  and  that 
was  a  matter  which,  he  said,  he  had  been  trying  to  keep  before  the  public  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  an  airship  Imperial  service.  He  hoped  that  readers  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute  would  appreciate  the  pluck  Sir  Charles  Lucas  had  shown  in  going  to  the 
bedrock  of  Empire,  and  that  they  would  realise  that  our  future,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power,  depended  to  some  extent  on  a  redistribution  of  our  surplus 
population,  a  process  which  necessarily  involved  some  redistribution  of  industry. 

Dr.  J.  WATSON  GRICE  considered  that  the  really  vital  thing  to  remember  was  what 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  had  described  as  the  gradual  sense  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  New 
Empire.  We  had  had  a  second  chance  only  because  we  had  improved  on  the  former 
attitude,  and  the  real  lesson  was  the  change  of  mind  that  had  gradually  developed  within 
the  New  Empire  as  regarded  Imperial  problems  as  they  came  along.  Apparent  losses  of 
strength  had  in  some  cases  been  our  real  gain,  for,  phoenix-like,  the  Empire  had  risen 
over  and  over  again  from  what  looked  like  the  ashes  of  its  former  self.  He  thought  Mr. 
Ashbolt  would  agree  that  the  real  reason  we  had  arrived  at  the  present  stage  of  Empire 
development  was  that,  at  home  and  abroad,  we  had  realised  that  the  important  thing  was 
not  to  give  a  man  instructions,  but  to  consult  him — in  other  words,  to  put  yourself  in 
the  other  man's  skin. 

Mr.  J.  SAXON  MILLS,  who  described  the  paper  as  a  great  intellectual  luxury,  alluded  to 
the  effects  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  internal  geography  of  the  Empire. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  said  the  war  quickened 
up  the  pace  at  which  the  Empire  was  developing,  and  questions  arose  which,  if  solved 
at  the  moment,  might  have  landed  us  in  difficulties.  He  therefore  entirely  agreed  with 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of  Empire  that  we  ought  to  "Go  slow," 
that  we  should  be  patient  and  look  at  these  things  from  many  points  of  view.  One  point 
which  he  thought  should  be  emphasised  was  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of 
the  various  Dominions  which  composed  the  Empire;  and  how  difficult  this  was  might  be 
realised  from  the  fact  that  a  Prime  Minister  might  be  called  into  an  Empire  Conference 
and,  when  he  went  back,  be  a  Prime  Minister  no  longer.  He  believed  that  so  long  as  the 
British  race  preserved  its  great  characteristics  we  should  solve  our  difficulties  without  danger 
to  the  Empire. 

HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

ON  Wednesday,  November  2,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  William  Grey- Wilson,  K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E.,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  meetings  of  this  Committee  was  held,  when  Mr. 
Eustace  Miles  delivered  a  lecture  on  **  Thinking  Differently  but  Imperially." 

Mr.  Miles  said  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  had  been  obliged  to  think  differently 
about  science,  psychology,  religion,  physiology,  politics,  music,  dress,  exercise,  diet,  drink, 
light,  drugs,  operations,  diagnosis — almost  the  sole  unchanged  thing  was  legal  proce- 
dure. The  idea  was  not  to  adopt  every  new  notion,  but  to  welcome  different  thoughts 
and  points  of  view,  and  give  them  a  trial*.  The  art  of  thinking  differently  was  good  mental 
training.  ,  He  especially  recommended  reading  the  opposition  paper.  "  England,"  he  said, 
"  loathes  criticism ;  the  Americans  are  not  particularly  partial  to  it ;  the  Dominions  welcome 
it."  He  instanced  New  Zealand  as  the  country  which  had  become  most  progressive  in  social 
and  economic  legislation  by  thinking  differently. 

The  Chairman  opened  an  interesting  discussion  in  which  the  following  took  part :  Sir 
Rider  Haggard,  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Mr.  W.  J.  Napier,  Mr.  G.  S.  L'Estrange,  and 
Capt.  Menzies.  Mr.  L'Estrange  emphasised  some  of  the  points  made  by  the  lecturer  by 
referring  to  the  long  years  required  to  break  down  the  belief  that  night  air  was  bad  for 
sleepers,  who  closed  their  windows  and  drew  the  curtains  round  the  bed,  thus  breeding  con- 
sumption ;  an  equally  long  time  would  apparently  be  required  to  convince  people  that  white 
flour,  robbed  of  its  vitamines,  is  productive  of  mischief  to  the  digestive  organs.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Hope  Johnson  to  the  lecturer,  and  by  Major  Hely  Pounds 
to  the  chairman. 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  November  15,  Brigadier-General  |J.  M.  Gordon, 
C.B.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Universal  Service  System  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  its  application  to  Home  Defence."  Lieut. -General  Sir  Noel  Birch, 
K.C.M.G.,  Director-General  of  Territorial  Forces,  presided. 

The  lecturer  explained  in  some  detail  the  system  of  ^universal  training  as 
introduced  in  Australia  ,by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1909.  He  traced  the  history 
of  the  movement  as  far  back  as  1892,  when  he  commanded  the  South  Australian 
Military  Forces.  Having  outlined  the  scheme  he  proposed  in  Adelaide  in  1895, 
he  said  that  it  comprised  : 

1st.  A  general  uniform  system  of  mental  and  physical  culture  in  all  schools 
up  to  the  time  when  the  boy  leaves  school. 

2ndly.  The  scientific  training  necessary  to  develop  a  disciplined  mind  in 
all  schools. 

The  above  to  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Education  Departments. 

Srdly.     The  teaching  of  schoolboys  to  shoot  straight  under  expert  supervision. 

4thly.  The  establishment  of  public  gymnasia  for  the  training  in  physical 
culture  and  rifle-shooting  up  to  18  years  of  lads  who  have  left  school. 

5thly.  Universal  annual  partial  training  in  the  Territorial  Forces,  also  the 
special  encouragement  of  all  manly  sports  without  interference  with  their  civil 
occupations  up  to  25  years. 

And  finally,  the  formation  of  rifle  clubs  for  all  citizens  between  25  and  60 
years  of  age  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  fullest  facilities  for  the 
encouragement  of  rifle-shooting. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  visited  Australia  he  was  highly  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  so,  as  his  report  proved.  The  Government 
of  the  day  carried  out  Lord  Kitchener's  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  scheme,  and 
every  one  of  his  suggestions  was  in  force  within  three  years  after  his  visit.  Practically 
all  politicians,  business  men,  working  men,  one  and  all  enthusiastically  helped  in 
making  the  system  a  success,  and  reports  from  the  police  and  religious  bodies  bore 
testimony  to  the  improvement  in  the  behaviour  of  youths  subjected  to  its  training. 
The  experience  of  New  Zealand  confirmed  that  of  Australia.  The  point  arose  whether 
the  experience  gained  in  these  Dominions  has  proved  successful  enough  to  recommend 
its  application  to  our  Home  Defence  in  these  Isles.  Were  we  any  more  prepared  or 
likely  to  be  than  we  were  at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War  or  the  late  war  ?  He 
urged  the  Government  and  Parliament  and  the  Press  to  give  the  fullest  consideration 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  of  Universal  Service  as  in  force  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  with  a  view  to  adopting  it  for  Home  Defence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  personally  saw  few  objections  that  could  be  offered  either  to  the  organisation  or 
the  administration  of  the  Territorial  Forces  at  present,  but  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
absolutely  essential  was  that  the  personnel  of  those  forces  should  be  at  all  times  main- 
tained up  to  the  necessary  strength,  and  thereby  fulfil  their  dual  roles  of  an  efficient 
replica  to  our  regular  standing  Army  and  a  dependable  military  unit  for  the  Defence 
of  our  Island  Home.  The  Territorial  Army  is  gradually  and  steadily  growing,  not- 
withstanding the  aftermath  of  war,  carrying  with  it  industrial  depression,  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  disturbing  elements  all  militating  against  its  progress.  He  continued  : 
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"  An  announcement  in  the  Press  lately  that  a  decision  was  being  arrived  at  to 
put  down  certain  of  its  battalions,  as  they  could  not  be  paid  for,  caused  the  greatest 
consternation  amongst  the  existing  officers  and  men,  whose  enthusiasm  is  undoubted. 
But  let  us  think — then  ask  ourselves,  why  should  we  as  a  nation  have  to  depend 
upon  enthusiasts  to  defend  our  homes  ?  Secondly,  if  we  do  so  and  there  should  not  be 
enough  enthusiasts,  how  is  our  Territorial  Army  to  fulfil  its  role  ?  Thirdly,  should  a 
nation  trust  to  the  good  will  of  its  citizens  for  its  safety  ?  Surely  not.  It  is  not  business. 
The  introduction  of  the  system  in  force  in  Australia  will  within  three  years  achieve 
this  most  desirable  object.  From  enquiries  made  by  me,  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
boys  now  shows  clearly  that  they  are  just  as  keen  to  be  cadets,  and  receive  some 
form  of  military  training,  as  their  comrades  were  in  Australia.  I  am  informed  that 
the  strength  of  the  cadets  has  increased  from  about  40,000  in  1916  to  128,000  to-day. 
The  number  of  Scouts,  as  we  all  know,  has  also  increased  very  largely,  and  only  a 
few  days  ago  there  was  an  urgent  appeal  in  the  Press  for  Scoutmasters,  without 
whom  many  new  units  which  are  ready  to  commence  work  could  not  be  started. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  be  asked  to 
begin  to  prepare  themselves  while  they  are  young  to  be  taught  to  defend  the  country 
which  sooner  or  later  must  be  theirs,  and  especially  to  do  so  under  conditions  which 
are  so  calculated  to  improve  them  physically  and  morally,  and  which  in  no  way 
would  interfere  with  whatever  civil  avocations  they  may  propose  to  follow  in  their 
future  life."  General  Gordon  concluded  by  urging  the  appointment  of  a  small  Com- 
mittee consisting  of,  say,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  the  Adjutant-General,  and  the  Chairman,  the  Director-General  of  Territorial 
Forces,  to  report  to  the  Government  on  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  bringing  the 
system  before  the  Government  and  Parliament  with  a  view  to  its  adoption. 

In  opening  the  discussion  General  Sir  EDWARD  HUTTON  remarked  that  the  real  history  of  the 
evolution  of  Australia  from  six  independent  states  into  one  great  Commonwealth  had  yet  to 
be  written.  He  claimed  that  federation  became  a  fait  accompli  by  reason  of  the  sudden 
rise  of  Japan  as  a  Great  Power  by  land  and  sea  in  1893-94,  which  necessitated  a  system 
of  "  Co-operative  Defence "  for  Australia.  It  was  the  capacity  and  ability  of  Australian 
staff  officers  of  that  date  which  produced  a  complete  scheme  of  defence,  and  reduced 
the  abstract  of  defence  to  the  concrete  of  reality.  Two  important  conferences  took  place — 
one  of  Commandants  accepting  the  scheme,  and  subsequently  in  January  1895  a  Conference 
of  the  Premiers  of  the  several  States.  This  vastly  important  Conference  accepted  the 
scheme  nem.  con.  but  as  a  prelude  to  the  long  discussed  Federation  of  Australia.  General 
Gordon  attended  at  the  first  conference,  and  in  our  proceedings  his  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  No  great  change  was  ever  carried  out  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  community 
where  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  originator  was  allowed  to  obtrude.  During  the  years 
he  (General  Hutton)  was  in  Australia,  during  1893-96  and  1901-04,  General  Gordon  was, 
first,  in  an  independent  command  in  South  Australia  and,  later,  was  one  of  the  brigadiers 
appointed  to  command  in  Victoria,  but  he  never  remembered  any  scheme  such  as  General 
Gordon  described,  in  fact  during  his  experience  in  Australia  the  use  of  the  words  "  Universal 
Military  Service  "  by  any  soldier  in  a  prominent  position  would,  in  the  case  of  an  Imperial 
officer,  have  necessitated  his  return  to  England  by  the  next  ship,  and,  in  the  case  of  an 
Australian  officer,  the  loss  of  his  appointment.  Thus  as  late  as  up  to  1904  he  never  heard 
mention  of  such  a  scheme.  There  was  in  Victoria,  indeed,  a  system  of  junior  and  senior 
cadets  which  had  been  in  being  for  many  years,  and  long  before  the  period  to  which 
General  Gordon  alluded.  A  similar  system  existed  also  to  a  more  or  less  extent  in  the 
other  States.  What  I  wish  to  say  (said  General  Hutton)  is  that  the  Scheme  of  Universal 
Military  Training  is  the  evolution  of  Australian  thought  spread  over  a  number  of  years, 
and  that  not  General  Gordon  alone,  but  all  those  in  positions  of  responsibility  who  had  to 
do  with  the  command  of  the  Australian  forces  in  the  different  States  before  Federation, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Commonwealth,  had  a  hand  in  creating  this  great  system.  General 
Hutton  insisted  that  Universal  Military  Training  and  Universal  Military  Service  should  not  be 
confused.  Universal  Military  Training  was  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  education  of  the  individual 
young  British  citizen  wherever  he  might  be,  but  Universal  Military  Service  was  liable 
to  do  mischief  by  substituting  the  German  system  of  Collectivism  for  that  of  the  British 
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system  of  Individualism  which  had  won  for  us  the  recent  Great  War.  Military  training 
existed  largely  already,  and  in  this  connection  he  referred  to  the  Boy  Scout  movement, 
the  Church  Lads'  Brigades,  and  the  various  Cadet  Corps,  which  represented  not  compulsory, 
but  voluntary  systems — systems  more  consonant  with  British  feeling  and  character. 

Mr.  D.  H.  MACARTNEY  deprecated  the  constant  tendency  in  this  country  to  associate 
questions  of  defence  with  party  politics,  and,  as  the  outcome  of  a  conversation  with  one  of 
the  Australian  delegates  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  now  at  Washington,  he  suggested 
that  great  good  might  result  from  sending  a  deputation  of  Labour  leaders,  school  teachers, 
and  representatives  of  Non-Conformist  bodies  to  study  the  system  adopted  in  Australia. 
It  was  very  likely  they  would  come  back  converts  to  that  system.  It  was  no  use  blinking 
facts,  he  said,  and  the  fact  was  that  the  Government  of  this  country  dare  not  move  one 
foot  in  these  matters  without  the  consent  of  the  Labour  Party.  It  might  not  have  been 
necessary  to  introduce  conscription  in  this  country  had  we  followed  the  Australian  system. 
If  Lord  Kitchener  had  lived,  he  believed  he  would  have  left  on  record  his  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  some  such  system  as  that  under  discussion  for  promoting  the  regeneration  of 
the  youth  of  this  country — some  system  which  would  have  the  effect  of  developing  the 
character  of  the  people  physically  and  nationally.  What  the  country  was  suffering  from 
to-day  was  lack  of  discipline,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  physique,  discipline,  and 
loyalty,  and  the  getting  rid  of  the  wastrels  among  our  population,  he  considered  that  money 
would  be  very  well  spent  in  the  directions  he  had  indicated.  Conscription  was  unsuited 
to  our  nation,  but  universal  service  would  create  a  spirit  of  comradeship  which  won  the  war. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BUTTON  thought  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  General  Gordon  for  having  con- 
tributed the  paper  because  for  one  thing  he  had  reminded  them  of  the  obligations  which  the  Institute 
had  undertaken  in  respect  of  training  for  Universal  Service.  In  1915  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
passed  unanimously  two  important  resolutions.  The  first,  which  was  passed  at  a  meeting  held  on 
August  27,  placed  on  record  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Council  that  at  that  time  of  crisis  "  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  efficient  person,  male  or  female,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty-five,  to 
place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  for  the  performance  of  such  service,  whether 
military  or  civil,  as  at  the  discretion  of  His  Majesty's  Government  may  be  required  from 
them  in  the  interests  of  the  State."  He  himself  was  not  altogether  satisfied  that  that 
resolution  went  far  enough,  and  accordingly  he  gave  notice  of  another  resolution  which  was 
fully  discussed  at  a  meeting  on  November  30,  and  was  unanimously  passed.  This  resolution, 
supplementing  the  previous  one,  declared  that  the  fundamental  object  of  the  Institute — 
namely,  the  unity  of  the  Empire — "  would  be  greatly  and  permanently  furthered  if  the 
principle  of  training  for  national  service  were  adopted  throughout  the  Empire,"  and  that  as 
a  step  towards  the  attainment  of  this  object,  all  boys  and  young  men  who  were  physically 
fit  should  be  trained  to  drill  and  shoot  and  that  all  school- children  should  be  educated  to 
fulfil  their  obligations  as  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

As  Mr.  Macartney  had  truly  said,  all  proposals  in  this  direction  were  usually  opposed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party.  It  was  said,  "  You  are  out  for  militarism."  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  Militarism  certainly  was  contained  in  the  system  which  for  so  many  years  was 
brought  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  in  Germany,  but  he  asked  the  meeting  to  consider 
the  example  of  Switzerland  and  to  remember,  further,  that  no  part  of  this  Empire  could  be 
attacked  without  attacking  the  whole.  It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  embodied  the  Australian  system  of  training  was  brought  in  and  passed  by  a  Labour 
Government.  Whereas  in  parts  of  the  Empire  there  was  a  system  of  quasi  military  training 
in  order  to  equip  the  population  for  defence,  in  other  parts  the  whole  machinery  was 
entirely  out  of  gear  for  the  purpose  of  united  Empire.  He  therefore  held  that  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  would  be  greatly  and  permanently  furthered  by  the  universal  adoption  of 
some  such  system  as  was  in  view.  Personally  he  did  not  care  twopence  who  was  the 
author  of  the  scheme  under  discussion.  His  point  was,  that  a  tremendous  responsibility 
rested  on  the  statesmen  of  this  Empire,  and  that  their  bounden  duty  was  to  arrange  our 
affairs  in  such  a  way  that  the  world  might  know  that  the  whole  Empire  had  to  be  reckoned 
with.  It  could  be  shown,  and  had  been  shown,  that  this  great  principle  of  the  unity  of 
the  Empire,  which  after  all  was  the  life  and  blood  of  the  Institute,  would  be  greatly  and 
permanently  enhanced  if  some  such  system  could  be  introduced  throughout  the  Empire.  He 
also  expressed  the  opinion  that  had  the  Australian  system  been  in  operation  in  this  country 
before  the  war,  that  dreadful  calamity  would  not  have  occurred. 

Brigadier-General  G.  H.  DEAN  endorsed  General  Gordon's  remarks  regarding  the  success 
of  this  system  of  military  training  in  Australia,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  encouragement 
and  impetus  given  to  rifle  shooting. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  said  that,  as  a 
Government  servant,  he  was  precluded  from  making  any  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  and  cordially  accepted  by  the  meeting. 
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Professor  STEPHEN  LEACOCK'S  Address. 

PROFESSOR  STEPHEN  LEACOCK,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  McGill 
University,  at  a  crowded  meeting  of 
the  House  and  Social  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  delivered  an 
address  on  Empire  Settlement.  Sir 
George  Perley,  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada,  presided.  Professor  Lea- 
cock  said  the  time  had  come  when  eco- 
nomic questions  were  overwhelmingly 
more  important  than  political  ques- 
tions. The  marvellous  achievements  of 
the  British  Empire  during  the  war 
under  the  present  somewhat  loose 
political  system,  seemed  to  show  that 
the  alliance  was  able  to  stand  a  stronger 
strain  than  many  people  had  supposed. 
They  had  more  need  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  "the  economic  situation, 
and  how  Imperial  trade  and  finance 
were  to  be  kept  up,  than  about  the 
question  of  an  Imperial  Parliament. 
He  drew  a  picture  of  the  war's  aftermath 
in  suffering  and  industrial  paralysis,  and 
pointed  out  the  strange  paradox  that 
there  should  be  universal  unemploy- 
ment in  face  of  the  colossal  carnage  on 
the  battlefields.  They  felt,  he  said, 
that  something  must  be  done  to  put 
back  the  world  on  its  proper  peace 
footing,  and  that  they  could  not  wait 
for  the  long  and  slow  process  of  natural 
forces  to  accomplish  it.  "I  am  con- 
vinced," he  continued,  "  that  something  can  be  done  by  intrusive  action.  There  is  not 
so  much  actual  loss  as  dislocation."  And  he  proceeded  to  show  how  the  stoppage  of  the 
construction  of  railways  and  bridges  depressed  the  steel  trade,  and  the  operatives  in 
other  industries  in  their  turn  became  affected,  and  there  was  a  repercussion  throughout 
the  whole  industrial  circle.  "When  once  the  gearing  of  the  machine  can  be  got  into 
order  and  one  of  the  wheels  made  to  revolve,  the  rest  will  go  round  also.  The  first 
thought  they  should  get  into  their  minds  was  that  the  huge  British  Empire  is  common 
property — one  splendid  possession  owned  by  all.  They  must  try  to  use  the  latent 
resources  of  the  Empire,  and  to  recognise  that  one  part  of  the  Empire  could  supply  the 
things  which  another  lacked.  In  Canada  they  needed  man-power  and  capital,  while 
in  England  there  is  an  excess  of  both.  "  I  believe,"  said  Professor  Leacock,  "  that  a 
great  movement  of  migration  and  settlement  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  undertaken 
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for  the  improvement  of  trade.  It  is  a  plain  and  brutal  fact  that  you  have  too  many 
people  here,  and  England,  for  the  past  hundred  years,  has  not  been  able  properly  to 
maintain  the  people  who  crowded  her  soil.  She  has  carried  along  a  fringe  of  pauperism 
as  the  price  she  had  to  pay  for  her  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  a  hundred  years  ago 
we  did  not  know  the  value  of  man  power  ;  we  did  not  realise  the  folly  of  letting  our 
own  people  go  outside  the  Empire.  The  war  has  taught  us  what  a  real  asset  it  is  to 
have  people  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  in  our  Dominions.  It  is  the  native  indigenous 
population  that  make  the  future  of  a  country.  Everyone  who  goes  out  from  England 
should  go  to  some  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  We  have  not  yet  put  a 
sufficiently  high  price  on  the  migration  of  British  people  to  British  soil.  "  By  migra- 
tion," the  Professor  explained,  "  I  do  not  mean  the  migration  of  the  working  classes. 
There  is  another  class — young  men  of  intellect  and  brains  who  want  to  make  careers 
in  a  new  country.  Intellectual  people  starve  here  in  silence.  They  do  not  walk  in 
noisy  procession,  but  they  are  jostling  one  another  in  London,  unable  to  obtain  the 
humble  privilege  of  work.  "  There  are  at  least  twenty  humorists  here  of  first-class 
standing  ;  in  Montreal  we  do  nicely  with  one,"  added  Professor  Leacock  amid  shouts 
of  laughter.  "  And  I  dare  say,"  he  continued,  "  that  in  Rhodesia  there  may  be  a 
hundred  square  miles  without  one  humorist." 

Passing  to  another  walk  of  life,  the  Professor  said  that  in  the  science  schools  here 
young  men  got  an  admirable  equipment,  but  then  could  not  get  a  berth.  "Why  did 
they  not  go  out  to  Melbourne  or  Sydney  or  McGill — especially  McGill ! — and  be  sure 
of  being  passed  on  to  employment  ?  The  ravages  of  the  war  had  particularly  affected 
the  middle  classes  who  were  the  mainstay  of  England — the  best  brains  and  the  best 
energies  in  the  British  Isles.  They  had  been  hit  hardest  by  the  war ;  and  the  best 
way  for  them  to  start  their  children  in  life  was  to  make  them  emigrate  to  the  Dominions 
where  they  could  get  their  education  and  training.  At  McGill  University  every  student 
walked  out  into  a  job,  which  was  waiting  for  him.  In  proportion  as  they  sent  out 
people  to  the  Dominion  so  would  they  also  be  sending  out  capital.  If  it  were  known 
that  half  a  million  people  were  definitely  going  out  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Dominions,  then  capital  would  actually  chase  them  out  and  get  there  before  them. 
Emigrants  react  on  capital.  People  would  bring  prosperity  with  them,  and  leave 
prosperity  behind  them  by  lessening  the  overcrowded  market.  The  outgoing  of  some 
would  mean  the  prosperity  of  the  rest.  Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  details 
of  any  scheme  of  migration  Professor  Leacock  proceeded  to  lay  down  a  few  general 
principles.  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  we  should  not  rely  too  much  upon  Government 
aid.  He  did  not  propose  that  England  should  raise  large  sums  of  money,  build  ships 
for  migrants,  supply  them  with  coffee  on  the  voyage,  and  hold  an  umbrella  over  them 
when  it  rains.  That  spelt  bankruptcy.  It  must  be  planned  on  self  interest  and 
willingness  to  work  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  A  man  must  help  himself.  All  that 
can  be  given  to  a  man  is  the  opportunity  to  help  himself.  The  mainspring  of  our 
economic  journey  through  life  is  the  idea  that  for  our  own  sake  we  should  get  along 
in  the  world ;  and  it  was  no  mean  ambition  either.  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  with  his 
splendid  heritage  of  Scottish  ancestry  and  determination,  rose  from  being  a  draper's 
assistant  to  be  the  owner  of  the  finest  palace  in  Montreal,  and  could  look  back,  not 
only  to  splendid  achievements,  but  to  splendid  benefactions  that  he  had  been  able  to 
give  in  his  life  as  an  Empire  Builder.  At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  defending  the 
profiteer,  he  pleaded  that  if  we  wish  to  open  up  the  Empire  we  must  restore  the 
opportunity  of  making  private  profits  to  the  full  in  an  honest  way.  He  instanced  the 
important  influence  on  the  development  of  Canada  exercised  by  such  undertakings  as 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  We  have,  he  urged, 
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to  preach  again  the  gospel  of  the  justice  of  individual  gain.  The  men  of  exception 
have  done  a  tremendous  lot  for  the  world,  and  have  been  the  trustees  of  civilisation. 
We  need  to  get  back  to  the  principle  of  splendid  inequality,  and  to  build  up  that  which 
has  been  lost  from  our  industry. 

Sir  George  Perley,  opening  the  discussion,  said  all  realise  the  loss  by  emigration  to 
other  countries.  The  practical  problem  was  how  to  populate  the  Dominions.  He 
differed  from  Professor  Leacock  as  to  emigration  schemes  being  independent  of  Govern- 
ment aid,  and  did  not  see  how  they  could  be  carried  out  without  such  help.  Sir  George 
referred  to  the  conferences  which  had  been  held  on  the  subject  with  Colonel  Amery  and 
to  the  report  which  had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  hoped  to  see  the 
Bill  carried  through  Parliament  next  session.  Then  the  representatives  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,  would,  he  supposed,  meet  in  London  and  discuss  the  details. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Dr.  J.  Watson  Grice,  Capt.  G.  Foucar,  Mr.  W.  Houston, 
Sir  Wm.  Grey-Wilson,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Pilkington  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Noxon,  Agent-General  for  Ontario,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Leacock,  who,  he  said,  is  one  of  the  men  who  help  to  make  the  Empire.  One 
of  the  great  needs  is  to  get  men  of  self-reliance.  Before  the  war  there  were  too  many 
men  in  Canada  lacking  in  this  quality.  Another  essential  to  development  is  cheap 
transportation.  It  was  important  also  that  the  British  stock  going  out  to  Canada 
should  be  of  the  right  kind. 

Mr.  Howell,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  had  been  told  of  a  doctor  who 
recommended  a  patient  suffering  from  his  liver  to  attend  one  of  Professor  Leacock's 
humorous  lectures.  If  we  had  more  men  like  him,  he  said,  our  Empire  would  make 
great  strides. 


TABLET  TO  NEW  ZEALANDERS. 

A  WAB  Memorial  tablet  to  New  Zealanders  was  unveiled  at  Walton-on-Thames  on 
November  20,  1921,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B.  The  tablet  bears  the 
following  inscription : 

This  tablet  is  erected  A.D.  1921 

by  the  inhabitants  of  Walton- 

upon-Thames  to  commemorate  their 

27,000  fellow  subjects  from  the 

Dominion  of  New  Zealand  who  wounded 

or  disabled  in  the  Great  War  1914- 

1918  were  cared  for  in  the  Military 

Hospitals  at  Mount  Felix  and  Oatlands 

Park.     Seventeen  of  these  men  lie 

buried  in  Walton  Cemetery. 

"  Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace 
but  their  name  liveth  for  evermore." 

Before  the  unveiling,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  delivered  a  short  address.  He 
said: 

We  are  here  to  unveil  a  tablet  placed  in  this  wall  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  this  spot 
at  Mount  Felix  and  another  close  by  at  Oatlands  Park  were  the  sites  of  large  hospitals,  where 
many  thousands  of  our  comrades  from  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  wounded  and  disabled 
and  stricken  down  otherwise  in  the  Great  War  of  1914-18,  were  received  and  cared  for.  The 
little  islands  which  comprise  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  made  a  wonderful  contribution 
to  the  war.  Their  record  will  be  written  on  tablets  of  fame  by  future  historians.  I  cannot 
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touch  even  the  fringe  of  it  to-day.  I  can  only  say  briefly  that  they  sent  more  men  in  pro- 
portion to  population  than  any  other  outlying  portion  of  the  Empire.  One  hundred  thousand 
crossed  the  seas  ;  they  served  and  suffered  on  nearly  every  front ;  their  casualties  were 
one  in  ten  of  the  male  population.  It  will  be  truly  a  romantic  story  for  the  historians  to 
unfold. 

The  act  of  unveiling  will  be  performed  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  Sir 
James  Allen,  a  distinguished  statesman  who  gave  splendid  service  during  the  war,  and  who, 
like  so  many  others,  had  to  mourn  a  heavy  loss.  His  predecessor,  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie, 
to  whom  exactly  the  same  description  applies,  would  have  been  with  us  but  for  his  absence 
in  New  Zealand.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  this  simple  act  of  devotion  to-day  is  not  in  any 
way  to  be  understood  as  offering  a  memorial  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  to  the  great  effort 
and  sacrifice  of  life  made  by  the  New  Zealanders.  Such  a  memorial  as  that  would  have  to 
be  a  great  and  worthy  one  of  wide  and  comprehensive  character  entirely  beyond  the  influence 
and  power  of  this  small  district  to  carry  through  alone,  even  if  this  were  thought  to  be  the 
fitting  place  for  it.  What  led  the  people  of  this  district  to  give  effect  to  the  desire  to  erect 
this  commemorative  tablet  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  by  the  Urban  District  Council  from 
the  New  Zealand  authorities  announcing  that  the  hospitals  were  about  to  be  closed,  and 
stating  that  no  less  than  27,000  men  had  passed  through  them  during  the  war,  of  whom 
seventeen  lie  buried  in  the  Walton  cemetery.  It  seemed  so  pathetic,  so  striking,  that  the 
Council  felt  inspired  to  mark  in  some  quiet  way  a  memory  so  precious,  without  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  memorial  in  the  fuller  sense  to  men  of  great  deeds  such  as  the  New  Zealanders 
had  proved  themselves  to  be  ;  yet  not  doubting  that  at  some  future  time  and  place  such 
memorial  will  surely  follow  in  a  form  that  is  adequate.  The  Council  thereupon  appointed 
a  committee,  and  upon  its  recommendation  resolved  : 

"  (1)  To  erect  this  bronze  tablet  as  a  humble  tribute  and  remembrance. 

"  (2)  And  that,  when  the  projected  new  road  from  WTalton  Bridge  to  Walton  Village  is 
made,  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  New  Zealand  Avenue ;  and  then,  to  remove  the 
tablet  in  a  respectful  manner  to  a  prominent  position  in  that  new  road,  which 
eventually  will  become  an  important  County  thoroughfare." 

That  is  how  the  idea  of  this  tablet  came  into  being,  and  what  brings  us  together  to-day. 
I  should  say  also  that  the  cost  of  the  tablet  was  not  borne  by  the  Council,  but  by  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  small  sums,  thus  giving  expression  to  the  sympathetic 
feelings  of  many.  And  I  cannot  omit  one  remarkable  feature  which  characterises  our 
surroundings.  For  the  spot  on  which  this  tablet  rests  is  historical  ground.  According  to 
tradition,  which  is  based  upon  evidence  believed  to  be  true,  the  great  battle  in  the  year  54  B.C. 
between  Julius  Csesar  and  the  ancient  Britons  under  Cassivelaunus,  when  the  Romans  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Thames  in  their  advance  on  London,  took  place  upon  the  very  ground 
we  stand  and  look  upon. 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet  is  one  that  might  apply  to  all  those  who  came  from  the 
Dominions  Overseas  to  fight  in  the  common  cause  ;  not  for  power  or  possessions  ;  not  only 
to  stand  alongside  their  kindred  of  the  Motherland ;  not  only  as  daughter  nations  rallying 
to  the  Empire  in  its  struggle  for  very  life,  but  to  fight  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  civilisation  of  the  world  in  general.  But,  it  applies  here  specifically  and  in  particular  to 
the  men  of  New  Zealand,  whose  gallantry  in  battle  and  whose  high  bearing  and  conduct  in 
civil  life  were  equally  conspicuous  wherever  they  fought  and  wherever  they  dwelt  amongst  us. 

Sir  James  Allen,  in  eloquent  terms,  spoke  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  New  Zealand  for  all  that  was  done  by  Walton  and  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  wounded.  He  pointed  out  all  that  the  Dominion  had 
done  from  first  to  last,  and  warmly  expressed  the  attachment  of  New  Zealand  to  the  Crown 
and  the  Empire.  New  Zealand  was  proud  of  the  efforts  of  her  soldiers,  and  of  their  splen- 
did behaviour  on  all  fronts  and  at  all  places.  A  full  report  of  Sir  James  Allen's  address 
has,  we  understand,  been  sent  to  New  Zealand  for  publication. 

Following  the  unveiling,  "  God  Save  the  King  "  was  sung,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
James  Allen  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  Machin,  J.P. 
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THE  GLORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.* 

ALL  whose  delight  it  has  been  during  the  past  thirty  years — and  I  may  claim  to  be 
among  the  number — to  add  to  the  library  shelves  allocated  to  the  Empire,  its  history, 
its  character,  and  its  resources,  know  the  debt  they  owe  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  One 
would,  indeed,  hardly  be  indulging  in  graceful  exaggeration  if  one  said  that  Sir  Charles 
Lucas's  books  on  the  Empire  are  a  library  in  themselves.  How  often,  in  that  quite 
respectable  period  of  time,  have  I  gone  to  them  for  the  essential  fact,  and  obtained 
from  them  the  essential  impression  which  every  hard  piessed  scribe,  called  upon  to 
be  an  authority  on  anything  and  everything  at  a  moment's  notice,  must  of  necessity 
have  available.  Sir  Charles  has  made  easy  the  Imperial  impromptu  for  all  students 
who  are  permitted  five  minutes  in  which  to  prepare  it !  And  now  the  Great  War 
has  provided  him  with  an  opportunity,  which  he  has  grasped  with  characteristic 
enthusiasm  and  devotion,  to  write  a  volume  that  strikes  one  as  the  summing  up  of 
all  knowledge  to  date  concerning  the  Empire  and  its  defence.  A  vast  mass  of  material 
scattered  through  innumerable  Proceedings,  Blue  Books,  histories,  pamphlets,  and 
magazines  has  been  the  ore  from  which,  with  master  hand,  he  has  extracted  the  pure 
gold  of  his  subject.  The  result  is  a  record,  as  nearly  complete  in  its  comprehension 
and  comprehensiveness  as  any  one  volume  can  ever  hope  to  be,  of  "  the  way  in  which, 
and  the  extent  to  which,  the  Overseas  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  have  served  the 
cause  of  the  Empire  at  war,  pre-eminently  in  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  wars."  The 
volume  is  introductory  to  "  The  Empire  at  War,"  the  finely  conceived  work  in  five 
volumes,  designed  by,  and  prepared  on  behalf  of,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Volume  II.  will  be  devoted  to  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the'  West  Indies,  Bermuda, 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  ;  Volume  III.  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands ;  Volume  IV.  to  Africa,  excluding  Egypt ;  and  Volume  V.  to  Egypt,  India, 
the  Far  East,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

What  the  vaiious  parts  of  the  Empire  did  in  the  Great  War  will  unquestionably 
be  the  better  understood  and  appreciated  if  the  magnificent  rally  and  the  equally 
magnificent  achievements  of  Overseas  forces  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  knowledge 
of  the  past  down  to  August  1914,  piovided  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  He  covers  the 
story  of  Imperial  co-operation  from  1655 — when  Venables  and  Penn  successfully 
"  beat  up  for  volunteers  "  in  the  West  Indies  in  their  expedition  against  Hispaniola — 
to  the  South  African  War  when  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  afforded  the 
first  really  unmistakable  hint  that  the  Empire  in  danger  would  call  up  for  its  defence 
the  manhood  of  the  Empire  wherever  located  and  of  whatevei  race.  The  episode  of 
Phipps  leading  an  expedition  of  New  Englanders  against  the  French  at  Port  Royal 
and  Quebec  in  1690  was  but  a  foretaste  of  the  mettle  of  the  fighting  man  Overseas. 

The  first  Empire  war—"  one  of  the  world  wars  which  have  threatened  the  life  of, 
and  in  the  end  given  new  life  to,  the  Empire  " — ended  with  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713.  But  an  Empire  war  two  centuries  ago  was  a  war  in  which  the  Mother  Country 
was  the  sole  protagonist,  both  for  her  own  security,  and  that  of  Overseas  possessions 
comparatively  few  in  number,  potential  rather  than  actual  in  importance.  "  Of  the 
present  self-governing  Dominions,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
had  been  sighted,  but  were  wholly  unknown  ;  the  Cape  was  the  scene  of  a  Dutch 
trading  station  ;  Canada  was  a  dependency  of  the  French  Crown  and  was  known 

*  The  Empire  at  War.  Edited  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.  Vol.1.  By  the  Editor.  With  a  portrait  of  the  King,  maps,  and  25  plates.  Humphrey 
Milford,  Oxford  University  Press.  1921.  15s.  net. 
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as  New  France."  The  American  colonies,  sparse  as  was  their  population,  raised 
four  battalions  for  service  against  Cartagena  in  1739  ;  Louisbourg  was  in  the  main 
taken  by  Colonial  forces  six  years  later,  perhaps,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
"  the  most  brilliant  single  feat  of  arms  ever  achieved  by  British  Colonists."  The 
handing  back  of  the  fortress  to  France  at  the  peace  in  1748  in  exchange  for  Madras, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  French,  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  New  Englanders,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  aptly  illustrates  the  effect  on  the  Colonial  mind  by  a  modern 
analogy.  "  Let  us  suppose  that  Tsingtau  had  belonged  in  full  right  to  Germany, 
that  the  Australians,  of  their  own  initiative  and  with  the  help  of  a  squadron  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  had  played  the  part  which  the  Japanese  played  and  taken  from  the 
Germans  this  Louisbourg  of  the  China  seas.  Suppose  as  the  sequel  that  the  British 
Government  had  at  the  end  of  the  War,  without  consulting  the  Commonwealth  in 
any  way,  given  back  Tsingtau  to  Germany  in  return  for  some  gain  with  which  the 
Commonwealth  had  no  concern,  it  can  be  imagined  how  lasting  and  deep-seated 
would  have  been  the  resentment  in  Australia."  The  capture  and  return  of  Louisbourg 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  the  case  for  independence  which  was 
regarded  as  complete  a  generation  later  when  it  was  proposed  to  tax  the  Colonists 
on  account  of  a  war  that  had  been  fought  by  the  Mother  Country  chiefly  in  their 
interests. 

Sir  Charles's  opening  chapter  is  a  searching  but  sympathetic  analysis  of  the 
psychology  and  qualities  of  the  Colonial  and  Imperial  fighting  man.  To  follow  him 
now,  as  one  is  tempted  to  do,  through  pages  devoted  to  the  Seven  Years  War,  the  War 
of  American  Independence,  and  the  War  of  1812  would  demand  space  equal  to  that 
at  his  command,  for  he  writes  without  a  superfluous  word.  Ten  lines  I  must  quote, 
for  they  are  the  key  to  the  subsequent  chapters  on  the  Indian  Navy  and  Army,  the 
beginnings  of  Colonial  self  defence,  the  South  African  War,  the  Imperial  Conferences, 
and  the  British  Empire  which  Germany  found,  unready  but  undismayed,  unprepared 
but  not  unequal,  when  "  the  Day  "  dawned.  "  Out  of  the  [American]  war  which 
dealt  Great  Britain  the  heaviest  blow  in  her  history,  which  took  from  her  the  fairest 
of  her  provinces,  the  strongest  of  her  children  and  ended  the  story  of  her  old  Empire — 
out  of  this  war  and  as  the  direct  result  of  it,  grew  the  beginnings  of  an  Empire  on  a 
new  model ;  an  Empire  of  freedom  and  partnership,  of  a  kind  and  on  a  scale  unknown 
in  all  the  previous  ages  of  the  world,  in  which  divers  races  and  creeds  co-ordinated 
in  a  growing  degree,  and  self  government  became  a  commonplace.  In  this  new 
Empire,  Canada  was  the  pioneer  and  pointed  the  way." 

That  new  British  Empire  it  was,  with  its  democracies,  its  dependencies,  and  its 
might,  broad  based  on  freedom,  which  the  still  newer  German  Empire  challenged 
to  its  own  undoing.  "  In  '  our  rough  island  story,'  "  Sir  Charles  says,  "  many  have 
been  the  wars  from  many  causes  ;  but  the  cleanest  of  all  our  wars,  for  the  best  of 
all  our  causes,  was  the  war  which  dated  from  midnight  on  the  4th  of  August,  1914." 
And  the  uprising  of  the  British  Empire,  when  Germany  declared  war,  "  taken  as  a 
whole,  cannot  be  matched  in  history."  The  uprising  was  the  spontaneous  outcome 
of  loyalty  on  the  one  hand  and  consciousness  of  what  was  at  stake  for  the  world  and 
themselves,  on  the  other.  But  how  was  it  that  in  a  few  months  the  men  from  Over- 
seas were  converted  into  armies  disciplined  and  efficient,  capable  of  meeting  and 
defeating  the  long  and  systematically  trained  troops  of  the  greatest  military  power 
on  earth  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  physical  fitness  resulting  from 
the  lives  led  by  the  majority  in  the  free  air  of  new  countries,  partly  in  the  physical 
training,  the  value  of  which  was  well  understood  at  least  in  Australia  and  New 
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Zealand.  Sir  Charles  Lucas's  chapter  on  Colonial  defence  forces  should  be  carefully 
studied,  for  it  carries  a  moral  which  the  war  drove  home,  though  some  are  inclined 
to  forget  it  already.  As  for  the  moral  of  the  book  itself,  one  finds  it  in  the  opening 
page  :  "  The  Empires  of  history  other  than  our  own,  have  been  the  handiwork  of 
war.  To  most  men  the  word  Empire  has  in  the  past  connoted  conquest,  subjection 
and  dependence.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  British  Empire  that  war  has  shaped  its  course, 
not  by  riveting  an  iron  yoke  upon  unwilling  subjects,  but  by  creating  a  sense  of 
partnership,  joint  responsibility,  and  mutual  confidence." 

Sir  Charles  Lucas's  prologue  to  "  The  Empire  at  War,"  with  its  exceptionally 
interesting  series  of  illustrations,  will  create  a  lively  anticipation  of  the  volumes  to 
come.  That  it  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  and  of  conviction  as  profound  as  its  erudi- 
tion, is  obvious  ;  to  do  it  justice  in  a  brief  notice  is  impossible.  But  I  shall  have 
gone  far  towards  that  end  if  I  have  said  enough  to  make  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
feel  that  he  must  read  the  book. 

EDWARD  SALMON. 

REVIEWS. 

A  GREAT  AFRIKANDER. 

"  IN  the  Municipal  Gardens  of  Cape  Town  there  stands  a  large  portrait-statue  of  him  who 
gave  his  name  to  Rhodesia.  .  .  .  Standing  thus  it  will  speak  to  generations  yet  unborn  oi 
the  great  Empire  builder  ;  for  the  dream  of  Rhodes  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Pax  Britannica 
broods  over  an  unbroken  stretch  from  the  Agulhas  Bank  to  the  Pharos  Light.  Hard  by, 
in  the  quiet  cemetery  at  Mowbray,  under  the  shadow  of  Table  Mountain,  the  curious  stranger 
may  note  the  humble  grave,  where,  beside  his  loved  wife,  sleeps  one  who,  inspired  by  other — 
may  we  say  higher  ? — motives,  helped  to  blaze  a  trail  to  that  far-off  hinterland  when  Rhodes 
was  as  yet  a  child."  *  In  these  words  Mr.  R.  U.  Moffat  pays  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  work 
of  his  father  in  South  Africa — a  tribute  with  which  most  people  will  cordially  agree. 

John  Smith  Moffat  was  in  many  ways  a  great  Afrikander.  He  was  born  at  Kuruman 
in  Bechuanaland,  where  his  father  Robert  Moffat  was  carrying  on  his  work  as  a  missionary  ; 
and  practically  his  whole  life  was  occupied  in  an  active  and  strenuous  attempt  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  His  vitality  was  extraordinary ;  his  rectitude  of 
character  complete.  In  the  early  days  when  Moffat  was  working  amongst  the  Bechuana  and 
the  Matabele — certainly  among  the  latter — the  position  of  a  missionary  was  one  of  extreme 
danger  and  hardship.  Moffat  and  his  devoted  wife  faced  these  dangers  with  undaunted 
courage,  and  the  story  of  them,  much  of  which  is  related  in  his  own  words,  forms  a  fascinating 
and  convincing  narrative.  Moffat  was  in  Matabeleland  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  struggle 
for  territorial  concessions  in  that  country.  He  was  also  there  when  the  Chartered  Company 
was  being  formed,  and  when  Rhodes  was  carrying  through  his  great  work  for  the  furtherance 
of  British  prestige  in  Africa.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  very  interesting  matter  in  connection 
with  these  events,  and  Moffat  did  not  hesitate  to  write  his  own  views  to  Rhodes  concerning 
the  so-called  Lippert  concession  which  had  been  secured  from  Lobengula.  "  I  have  His 
Excellency's  instructions  about  the  expected  visit  of  Lippert  and  I  shall  carry  them  out  to 
the  letter.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  look  upon  the  whole  plan  as 
detestable,  whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  policy  or  morality.  .  .  .  When  Lobengula  finds  it 
all  out,  as  he  is  sure  to  do  sooner  or  later,  what  faith  will  he  have  in  you  ?  I  am  thankful 
that  my  orders  do  not  require  me  to  take  part  personally  in  this  transaction  ;  it  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  be  cognisant  of  it,  and  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  it."  It  was  this  directness  of  language  which  made  Moffat  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with, 

*  John  Smith  Moffat.  C.M.G.,  Missionary  :  a  Memoir.  By  his  son  Robert  U.  Moffat,  C.M.G. 
Pp.  xviii  -f  388.  Portrait  and  Illus.  London:  John  Murray.  1921.  21*. 
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but  which  nevertheless  prevented  his  rising  in  the  Government  service  to  the  position  which 
his  talents  undoubtedly  warranted. 

During  the  Transvaal  troubles  of  1880-81  Moffat  occupied  a  position  of  considerable 
responsibility  in  connection  with  the  natives.  His  account  of  the  ceremony  when  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  afterwards  Lord  Rosmead,  had  to  explain  to  the  natives  at  Pretoria  that  the 
British  Government  had  decided  to  retire  from  the  Transvaal,  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme. 
The  feeling  of  the  natives  at  what  they  regarded  as  their  betrayal  by  the  British  Government 
was  well  expressed  by  an  old  man  who  spoke  to  Moffat.  "  When  I  was  a  child,"  this  man 
said,  "  the  Matabele  came,  they  swept  over  us  like  the  wind,  and  we  bowed  before  them 
like  the  long  white  grass  on  the  plains.  They  left  us,  and  we  stood  upright  again.  The 
Boers  came,  and  we  bowed  ourselves  under  them  in  like  manner.  The  British  came,  and 
we  rose  upright,  our  hearts  lived  within  us  and  we  said  '  Now  we  are  the  children  of  the 
Great  Lady.'  And  now  that  is  past  and  we  must  lie  flat  again  under  the  wind — who  knows 
what  are  the  ways  of  God  ?  "  The  comment  of  Mo  fiat's  son  on  these  events  is  that  "  viewed 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  forty  years  after,  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  looms  through 
the  perspective  of  history  as  an  apparently  insignificant  episode  in  the  annals  of  British 
Colonial  policy,  but  its  results,  of  which  the  full  harvest  of  evil  is  yet  to  be  reaped,  are  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous."  That  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  privately  of  the  same  opinion 
is  evidenced  by  his  words  to  Moffat  :  "I  have  never  been  so  ashamed  of  a  day's  work  in  my 
life,  but  I  am  acting  under  imperative  orders,  and  against  my  own  judgment." 

The  story  of  Moffat  as  recorded  in  these  pages  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest,  not  only 
to  those  who  know  something  of  South  African  life  and  conditions  and  of  the  great  work 
performed  by  the  missionaries  in  uplifting  the  natives,  but  also  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  record  of  a  noble  character  whose  work  was  that  of  a  pioneer.  Part  of  the  volume 
is  in  the  words  of  John  Smith  Moffat  himself — and  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  an  auto- 
biography— and  part  has  been  written  by  his  son.  This  arrangement  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  best,  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  which  is  the  actual  autobiographical  portion 
of  the  book. 


CANADIAN  BANKING. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  history  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  modestly 
disclaims  credit  for  certain  chapters  which  are  mainly  the  work  of  Dr.  0.  D.  Skelton, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Queen's  University,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Colby,  Professor 
of  History  at  McGill  University ;  and  also  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the  assistance 
rendered  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  General  Manager  of  the  Bank  from  1886  to  1907, 
and  President  since  the  latter  date.  But  a  perusal  of  the  first  volume  shows  that 
the  directing  and  co-ordinating  hand  was  that  of  Mr.  Ross,  who  has  performed  a 
difficult  task  admirably,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  literary  and  historical  proportion — 
a  feature  that  is  so  often  lacking  in  books  of  this  nature. 

The  history  of  banking  in  Canada  is  of  very  great  interest.  In  dealing  with  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  overlooked  the  earlier 
period,  when  banking  in  Canada  was  in  its  infancy.  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, however,  is  the  outcome  and  successor  of  a  number  of  other  banks,  and  its 
foundations  are  laid  in  the  early  period  of  the  commercial  and  economical  develop- 
ment of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Ross,  therefore,  has  very  rightly  included  chapters  on 
early  banking  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  on  the  Halifax  Banking  Corporation,  the 
Merchants  Bank  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Gore  Bank,  the  Bank  of  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Eastern  Townships  Bank.  These  chapters  form  the  first  volume, 
and  are  introductory. 

*  A  History  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  :  with  an  Account  of  other  Banks  which  now  form 
Part  of  its  Organisation.  Vol.  I.  By  Victor  Ross.  Pp.  516.  Ports,  and  Illus.  4to.  Toronto  : 
Oxford  University  Press,  1920. 
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Two  points  alone  can  be  specially  mentioned.  The  first  is  that  the  volume  forms 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  currency  in  Canada,  a  subject  which 
hitherto  has  been  by  no  means  adequately  treated.  Apart  from  the  illustrations, 
which  are  themselves  specially  noteworthy,  the  information  is  of  a  character  which 
shows  the  difficulties  that  were  encountered  in  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory 
currency  system  in  the  Dominion.  The  second  point  is  that  Mr.  Ross's  volume  shows 
how  very  closely  banking  interests  have  been  connected  with  the  economic  development 
of  the  Dominion.  In  fact  it  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  political  history 
of  Canada  to  which  it  forms  a  very  pertinent  adjunct. 
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The  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  Market  for  British  Goods.     With  Introductions  by  Sir   W.  Peter 

Rylands  and  Stanley  Machin.     London  :  Selwyn  &  Blount.     Pp.  242. 

A  very  opportune  guide  to  Canadian  industries  and  natural  resources,  as  well  as  to  Canada 
as  a  market  for  British  manufactures.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  work  should  be  necessary 
in  these  days,  but  there  is  unfortunately  only  too  much  evidence  of  ignorance  or  indifference  to 
the  enormous  field  awaiting  exploitation  in  the  Dominion.  The  urgent  necessity  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Presidents  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  and  of  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Commerce  have  both  contributed  introductory  notes.  To  any  British  firm  entering  or  seeking  to 
enter  the  Canadian  market,  the  survey  will  certainly  be  immensely  useful.  To  others  already 
in  Canada  it  will  still  convey  valuable  information.  American  enterprise  has  gone  some  way  to 
seize  the  available  openings,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  essential  that  the  British  manufacturer 
should  have  his  attention  forcibly  drawn  to  the  advantages  Canada  offers,  not  only  to  the  exporter 
of  British  goods,  but  to  those  firms  which  are  in  a  position  to  start  branch  factories  or  assembly 
plants  in  the  Dominion.  The  information  is  arranged  in  a  manner  that  makes  reference  easy, 
whether  as  to  the  character  of  the  different  markets,  Customs  tariffs,  banking  facilities,  or  what 
not.  Manufacturers  should  in  any  case  read  the  book ;  it  will  give  them  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  Canadian  actualities  and  potentialities,  and  make  some  of  them  at  least  regret  that  the  Americans 
have  been  allowed  to  get  so  big  a  start  in  certain  lines  of  business.  But  Canada  is  only  on  the 
threshold  of  her  commercial  life,  and  British  opportunities  are  many,  especially  with  the  aid  of 
the  preferential  tariff. 

Hall,  T.  C.  F.— Lead  Ores.     Pp.    127.     London  :  John  Murray.     1921.     6s. 

This  is  the  sixth  of  the  Monographs  on  Mineral  Resources,  with  special  reference  to  the 
British  Empire,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Committee  with  the 
assistance  of  the  scientific  and  technical  staff  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  occurrence  of  lead  ores  throughout  the  world,  but  more 
especially  within  the  British  Empire. 

Baltzer,  Prof  sssor  F.    Kolonial-  und  Kleinbahnen.     2  vols.     Illust.     12mo.     Berlin  and  Leipzig  t 

Walter  de  Gruyter  &  Co.     1920. 

These  two  small  volumes  deal  mainly  with  railways  in  Africa.  The  author  is  a  well- 
known  and  reliable  authority  on  this  subject,  whose  previous  works  have  been  of  great 
value.  The  present  volumes  are  of  use  not  only  on  account  of  the  technical  information 
they  contain,  but  also  because  they  form  a  guide  to  recent  railway  developments  in  Africa^ 
which  is  of  real  use  at  the  present  time. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  1785-1811.  Edited,  with  notes  and  intro- 
duction, by  A.  H.  Young,  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto.  Pp.  207.  Published  privately. 
Kingston,  Ontario.  1921.  $2. 

Professor  A.  H.  Young,  in  editing  this  volume  for  the  Kingston  Historical  Society,  has 
performed  a  useful  service  which  will  be  much  appreciated  by  students  of  Canadian  history 
and  by  genealogists.  There  are  profuse  notes  in  elucidation  of  the  entries,  and  a  valuable 
historical  introduction.  The  Register  is  accompanied  by  a  separately  printed  pamphlet 
(64  pp.)  containing  an  account  of  Dr.  John  Stuart,  the  first  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Upper  Canada,  who  kept  the  Parish  Register  from  1785  to  1811,  and  of  his 
family.  Both  books  form  an  interesting  addition  to  the  material  available  for  the  history 
of  Ontario,  and  they  are  a  model  of  painstaking  and  careful  investigation. 

The  Kenya  Annual  and  Directory,  including  Uganda  Section,   1921 :  a  Descriptive,  Official,  and 
Statistical   Account  of   Kenya  Colony  and   Uganda.     Compiled    by  Cecil  Davis.     Pp.  270. 
Map.     Nairobi  and  Mombasa  :   Caxton  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.     6  florins. 
A   useful   book    of   reference    containing,    in   addition   to    the   usual   information,    a   list    of 
European  residents  in  the  Kenya  Colony,  and  a  gazetteer  of  towns,   districts,   and  govern- 
ment posts. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Migration. — The  Prime  Minister  is  sympathetic  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  New 
Settlers  League,  which  has  just  held  an  inter-State  meeting  at  Melbourne.  The  League  is 
an  All- Australia  organisation  for  the  assistance  of  incoming  migrants,  and  Mr.  Hughes  favours 
the  construction  of  roads  and  railways,  with  water  conservation,  as  an  aid  to  land  settlement. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Gullet,  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  considers  that  the  ideal  method  of 
handling  immigrants  is  by  steamers,  such  as  those  of  the  Commonwealth  Line,  carrying  no 
other  passengers.  The  Settlers  League  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
advised  as  to  land  and  employment  available,  and  it  is  hoped  that  from  30,000  to  40,000  new 
settlers  will  be  brought  to  Australia  during  1922. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Preference  Tariffs. — New  Zealand's  extension,  in  her  re-adjustment  of  the  Customs 
Tariff,  of  the  preference  given  to  Great  Britain  is  particularly  gratifying,  but  not  surprising, 
because  New  Zealand  has  ever  been  alive  to  the  advantages  of  inter- Imperial  trade.  It  has 
always  been  an  argument  with  tariff  reformers  that  retaliation  was  the  best  weapon 
in  the  Free  Trade  armoury,  if  only  the  Free  Traders  would  use  it.  New  Zealand  is 
reported  to  have  supplied  an  illustration  of  this.  She  gave  preference  to  Australia 
without  return,  and  has  grown  tired  of  the  one-sided  arrangement.  She  therefore 
proposed  to  put  Australia  on  her  foreign  list,  and  Australia  promptly  discovered  the 
virtues  of  reciprocity.  New  Zealand  has  therefore  restored  Australia  to  preference,  and 
Mr.  Massey's  view  that  the  interests  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth  are,  or 
should  be,  identical  has  been  translated  into  economic  fact. 

CANADA. 

A  Good  Year  for  Asbestos. — It  is  reported  from  Quebec  that  the  supply  of  asbestos 
last  year  could  hardly  keep  up  with  the  demand.  In  September  there  were  practically 
no  stocks  on  hand  in  the  mine  sheds.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  market 
became  easier,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  industrial  activities  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  December  31,  1920,  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  mines  amounted  to  23,361  tons, 
valued  at  $2,432,348,  as  compared  with  32,752  tons,  valued  at  $3,026,766,  on  December 
31,  1919.  The  quantity  of  rock  mined  and  hoisted  was  3,123,370  tons,  from  which  was 
extracted  a  quantity  of  170,500  tons  of  merchantable  fibre,  some  of  which  remained  as 
stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.-  This  represents  an  extraction  of  roughly  109  Ibs. 
of  fibre  per  ton  of  rock  mined,  of  a  value  of  $4-53. 

MALAYA. 

Proposed  Unification. — Mr.  L.  R.  Macphail  at  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  (Singapore)  Association  in  October  formulated  at  length  a  scheme  requesting 
the  High  Commissioner  to  nominate  a  Consultative  or  Advisory  Board  representing  British 
Malaya  to  meet  once  a  year.  His  object  was  frankly  declared  to  be  the  Administrative 
Unification  of  Malaya,  "in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  wounding  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  Native  Rulers  or  their  subjects,  much  less  violating  existing  treaties  with  them 
or  in  any  way  interfering  in  matters  of  religion  or  ancient  custom."  It  is  felt  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  proposal,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  matter 
requires  delicate  handling.  Even  the  question  of  a  capital  would  bristle  with  trouble, 
but  Mr.  Macphail  "  hopes  the  solution  will  neither  be  a  double  capital  as  in  South  Africa, 
nor  an  entirely  new  one  as  in  Australia." 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Ranching  in  Rhodesia. — The  last  cattle  census  (for  1919)  showed  that  the  number  of 
cattle  had  increased  to  1,326,000,  or  10-5  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  and  this,  in 
spite  of  an  export  of  30,000.  Ranches  are  developed  in  practically  every  district,  and 
with  the  improvement  of  facilities  for  cold  storage,  dairy  produce,  and  marketing  there 
seems  every  possibility  of  a  wide  development  of  this  branch  of  Rhodesian  farming.  The 
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best-known  ranches  of  Rhodesia  are  those  of  the  Lemco  and  Oxo  firms  (the  Liebig 
Extract  of  Meat  Company),  who  some  years  back  decided  to  supplement  their  Argentine 
operations  by  opening  up  in  Rhodesia.  They  purchased  an  enormous  estate  in 
the  Gwanda  district  of  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  and  are  developing  it  rapidly  as  a 
series  of  very  promising  ranches.  The  British  South  Africa  Company  has  done  everything 
possible  to  develop  the  industry.  The  company  has  itself  opened  up  cattle  ranches  on 
a  large  scale,  and  has  set  aside  some  4,000,000  acres  for  this  purpose.  The  menace  to 
cattle  from  wild  animals  is  being  effectively  dealt  with  and  bounties  are  paid  for  the 
carcases  of  such  animals.  During  the  past  year  on  these  two  ranches  alone  bounties 
amounting  to  £555  were  paid  in  respect  of  seventy-seven  lions,  forty-one  leopards,  forty- 
nine  wild  dogs,  and  thirty-nine  crocodiles.  The  number  of  cattle  killed  by  wild  animals 
amounted  to  rather  less  than  one  per  cent.  Conditions  generally  are  very  favourable  to 
the  settler  who  has  ranching  in  view.  Rhodesia  has  as  yet  few  facilities  for  cold  storage, 
and  most  of  the  cattle  from  its  ranches  are  sold  on  the  hoof  at  Johannesburg.  An 
important  development  has,  however,  taken  place  recently  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Rhodesia  Meat  Packing  Company  at  Odzi,  an  enterprise  "  conceived,  financed,  and 
managed"  by  the  farmers  of  the  country.  Dairying  has  received  the  attention  of  the 
administrative  company  in  this  establishment  of  the  Gwelo  Creamery,  now  transferred  to 
a  limited  company.  The  amount  of  capital  required  by  the  settler  will  vary  of  course 
with  the  size  of  the  operations  contemplated.  At  any  rate  it  should  not  be  less  than 
£1,500  or  £2,000.  Knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  local  labour  can  be  obtained  by 
working  for  a  time  with  some  established  farmer. 
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THERE  was  a  large  attendance  on  November  7,  when  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  Marshall-Hole,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "  British  Settlement  in  Rhodesia." 

The  Sheriff  of  Bristol,  who  presided,  said  that  the  lecturer  had  spent  about  twenty-five 
years  in  the  country,  and  had  been  in  every  campaign  in  South  Africa. 

Lieut-Colonel  H.  Marshall-Hole  remarked  that  in  a  great  commercial  centre  such  as 
Bristol  there  were  likely  to  be  many  who  were  interested  in  the  openings  for  trade  and 
the  outlet  for  British  settlers.  Rhodesia  was  a  territory  which  in  little  more  than  thirty 
years  had  been  converted  from  a  savage  and  inhospitable  waste  into  one  of  the  most 
promising  Colonies  under  the  British  flag.  Referring  to  the  advance  of  civilisation  in  Rhodesia, 
he  said  that  the  Rhodesian  railway  system,  with  its  numerous  branches,  extending  over 
2,500  miles,  represented  about  one  mile  of  rails  to  every  sixteen  Europeans  in  the  country, 
and  the  cost  had  been  approximately  fifteen  million  pounds.  The  motor-car  was  now 
supplanting  the  old-fashioned  Cape  cart.  At  the  present  moment  American  cars  held  the 
market,  and  it  was  up  to  British  manufacturers  to  try  and  capture  it  by  studying  local 
requirements  and  constructing  exactly  the  sort  of  car  required.  They  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage that  Rhodesian  settlers  would  always,  if  possible,  favour  British  goods.  Their  chief 
waterway  was  the  Zambesi — the  most  magnificent  of  all  South  African  rivers — with  a  total 
length  of  1,700  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  lay  within  Rhodesia  itself.  The  spiritual 
welfare  of  both  Europeans  and  natives  was  ministered  to  by  missions  of  many  denominations. 
In  education  Rhodesia  was  abreast  of  the  age.  The  European  population  was  small — 
not  much  more  than  34,000  in  the  southern  province  and  about  3,000  north  of  the  Zambesi 
— but  it  was  steadily  being  reinforced  by  the  best  and  most  enterprising  class  of  settlers 
from  the  Old  Country.  The  Chartered  Company  last  year  offered  half  a  million  acres  of 
land  free  to  ex-Service  men  from  overseas.  That  was  eagerly  applied  for,  and  the  selected 
candidates  were  now  in  the  country,  either  undergoing  training  or  placed  on  the  holdings 
allotted  them.  It  was  important  manufacturers  in  England  should  realise  that  they  have  a 
growing  market  in  Rhodesia  for  machinery,  textiles,  hardware,  furniture,  and  many  other 
classes  of  merchandise.  The  enterprise  which  Cecil  Rhodes  conceived,  the  Chartered  Company 
had  carried  out.  The  settlers  were  now  working  for  self-government. 

Interesting  views  of  various  types  of  scenery,  the  natives  and  their  habits,  and  maps 
were  shown  on  the  screen,  and  the  lecturer  was  heartily  thanked. 

On  Monday,  December  19,  Major  E.  W.  Lennard  lectured  on  "  Britain's  Sea  Route  to 
the  East."  Rear-Admiral  C.  W.  Winnington-lngram  presided. 

After  emphasising  that  so  long  as  Great  Britain  was  the  centre  of  our  World  Empire, 
rapid  sea  communication  with  the  East  was  absolutely  essential,  Major  Lennard  took  his 
audience  for  a  5,000  mile  pictorial  journey  from  London  to  Aden  via  the  Mediterranean 
and  Suez  Canal,  calling  en  route  at  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Cyprus,  of  which  the  Imperial 
values,  strategic  and  otherwise,  to  the  Empire  were  explained  The  fine  series  of  limelight 
views  included  some  interesting  sketches  and  photographs  from  the  lecturer's  own  pen  and 
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on    a    New    Plan    — 
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SURVEY   ATLAS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

'Prepared  at  the  Edinburgh  Qeographical  Institute 
under   the   direction  of  J.  Q.  Bartholomew,  and 

Debicateb  b£  permission  to  1b,/!&.  tbe  Iking* 

POINTS  WORTH  NOTING 

The    Times  Atlas  Contains   112   new  double-page 
plates  each  measuring  23  in.   by   18!  in. 
They  contain  a  representation  in  miniature  of  several 
hundred  thousand  original  survey  sheets  of  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Orographical  colouring  has  been  employed  throughout 
for  the  representation  of  physical  relief. 
The  Gazetteer  Index  contains  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  references,  giving  in  each  case  the  name  of 
the  country,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  map 
and  "  Grid  "  reference.  It  contains  also  a  pronuncia- 
tion Table  and  a  list  of  the  "  Lands  of  the  World." 
No  trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  making  both 
the  maps  and  the  Gazetteer  absolutely  up-to-date  and 
accurate,  and  for  many  years  to  come  The  Times  Atlas 
will  be  regarded  as  the  Standard  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  brochure  giving  full  particulars 
of  this  great  work  to  The  Times  (Educational  Sales 
Department) ,  'Printing  House  Square,  London,  England. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EM  PI  HE  is  mentioned. 
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camera.  Commenting  amongst  other  things  upon  Malta's  new  constitution,  upon  the  fact 
that  Cyprus  possesses  a  larger  population  than  the  Dominion  of  Newfoundland,  and  that  at 
Aden  British  rule  extends  in  all  over  some  9,000  square  miles,  Major  Lennard  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  knowing  the  Empire  by  more  than  mere  name  and  of  studying  its  problems. 
The  fault  of  the  present-day  Englishman  was  that  he  took  our  great  heritage  too  much  for 
granted  without  recognising  his  responsibility  to  maintain,  strengthen  and  consolidate. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

THE  following   appointments   have    been   made   by   the   Secretary   of   State   for   the   Colonies 
during  the  month  ended  December  10,  1921  : 


Name. 

Miss  S.  E.  Summerskill  . 
Miss  M.  D.  Birt     . 
Mr.  H.  R.  Butters 
Mr.  E.  S.  Kennedy-Skipton    . 
Mr.  J.  Light  .... 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mulhall  .... 
Miss  I.  D.  Miller  .... 
Mr.  M.  Park  .... 

Lieut.  H.  E.  Lushington 
Lt.-Col.  H.  B.  Lewers,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E. 
Lieut.  J.  Portelli   .... 
Major  F.  E.  Spencer 
Mr.  E.  de  la  M.  Stowell 
Capt.  M.  Jamieson 
Major  F.  R.  Graham      . 

Mr.  J.  Firth  .... 

Mr.  E.  Carpmael  .... 
Lieut.  C.  A.  P.  Southwell,  M.C., 

R.G.A. 

Lieut.  A.  G.  Bailey 
Mr.  J.  D.  Kettle    .... 
Miss  L.  J.  Hanson 
Mr.  H.  K.  Ryan    .... 
Capt.  G.  E.  H.  Wilson  . 

Mr.  R.  Bittle  .... 
Lieut.  J.  Cave-Bigley,  R.F.A. 

Lieut.  F.  D.  Golding      . 
Lieut.  A.  C.  Hands 
Lieut.  F.  R.  H.  Hewson 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hunt     .... 

Mr.  H.  G.  Jessop  .... 
Mr.  G.  H.  Jones    .... 
Mr.  (late  Sapper)  W.  J.  Bang  . 
Mr.  A.  McNeill      .... 

Mr.  F.  F.  Meyer    . 

Lieut.   D.  G.  F.   Moore,  M.R.C.S., 

L.R.C.P. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Plenderleith    . 

Lieut.  G.  W.  Trinick,  R.N.R. 
Mr.  N.  Foutorian  .... 
Miss  S.  Houston    .... 
Miss  E.  M.  Skeif    .... 
Miss  F.  I.  Channell 


Appointment. 
Nursing  Sister 

Assistant  Mistress,  Education  Dept. 
Cadet 


Nursing  Sister 
Assistant  Mycologist 
Forestry  Officer 
Medical  Officer 

Commandant  of  Singapore  Volunteers 

Assistant  Master,  Education  Dept. 

2nd  Assistant  Government  Analyst 

Commandant,  Malay  States  Volun- 
teers 

Asst.  Superintendent,  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs Department 

Financial  Assistant 

Geologist,  Mines  Department 

Economic  Botanist 

Asst.  Government  Analyst 

Matron,  Maternity  Home 

2nd  Assistant  to  Attorney- General 

District  Surveyor 

Assistant  Surveyor,  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs Department 

Superintendent  of  Maps  and  Plans, 
Survey  Department 

Superintendent,  Agriculture  Dept. 

Asst.  Auditor 

Inspector  and  Schoolmaster,  Educa- 
tion Department 

Asst.  Surveyor,  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Department 


Colony. 
Hong  Kong 


Ceylon 


Straits  Settlements 


Malay  States 


Weihaiwei 
Trinidad 


Seychelles 

Jamaica 

Tanganyika 

Territory 
Nigeria 

Gold  Coast 

Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria  (Southern 

Provinces) 
Nigeria 


Survey  Probationer  „ 

Asst.  Engineer,  Ports  and  Telegraphs  „ 

Department 

Asst.  Surveyor  „ 

Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical  (Not  yet  allocated) 

Staff 

Asst.  Surveyor,  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Nigeria 

Department 

Marine  Officer  „ 

Sub- Inspector,  Survey  Department  Palestine 

Hospital  Matron  „ 

Matron,   New  Government  Hospital  „ 
for  Insane,  Bethlehem 


Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Mr.  K.  J.  Muir  MacKenzie  (Crown  Counsel,  Kenya),  Attorney- General,  Fiji. 
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By    Appointment  to 


DAIMLER 

MOTOR  CARRIAGES 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  the  King. 


H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


as  supplied  to 
H.M.  KING  GEORGE  V 
H.M.  QUEEN  MARY 
H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT 
H.R.H.  PRINCESS  MARY 
H.I.M.  THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN 


H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN 

H.M.  KING  MANOEL   OF   PORTUGAL 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF   CONNAUGHT 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ARTHUR  OF  CONNAUGHT 

H.I.H.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  JAPAN 

Etc.,  Etc. 


The  Daimler  Company,  Ltd.,  Coventry, 


THE 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA  LTD. 


(REGISTERED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL) 


CAPITAL  AND  RESERVE 


£4,265,000 


Head  Office:    PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  has  Branches  and  Sub-Branches  in  the 
principal  Towns  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  South- 
West  Protectorate,  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  Kenya  Colony  and  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Agents  at  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Rome,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

LONDON  OFFICES:    CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C.2 

18  ST.  SWITHIN'S  LANE,  E.C.4 
WEST  END  OFFICE  :  25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W.  1 

The  Bank  receives  from  its  Cape  Town  office  a  monthly  cabled  Report  of  the  latest 
Trade  Conditions  prevailing  in  South  Africa.  Copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
those  interested  in  the  Colony. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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Mr.  W.  W.  Woods  (Colonial  Auditor,  Ceylon),  Colonial  Treasurer,  Ceylon. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Rushton  (Deputy  Treasurer,  Kenya),  Treasurer,  Fiji. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Gray  (Chief  Clerk,  Post  Office,  British  Guiana),  Postmaster- General,  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Turton  (Senior  Assistant  Auditor,  Sierra  Leone),  Assistant  to  Attorney- General, 
Uganda. 

Captain  J.  E.  Edwards,  R.N.R.  (Commander  Sea  Mew,  Straits  Settlements),  Deputy 
Master  Attendant,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

Dr.  L.  V.  Tebbs  (Assistant  Medical  Officer,  Seychelles),  Temporary  Medical  Officer, 
Somaliland. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Morley  (late  Road  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Nigeria),  Assistant 
Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Cyprus. 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  SECTION. 

British  Branch  Establishments  in  Canada. 

Considerable  effort  is  being  made  by  Canadians  to  induce  British  firms  to  establish 
branches  in  Canada,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  pronounced  activity  of  American 
firms  in  that  direction.  From  a  consideration  of  the  subject  one  or  two  points  of 
importance  emerge,  which  can,  perhaps,  be  summarised  as  follows  :  Financial  stringency 
in  this  country  deters  many  firms  from  giving  serious  thought  to  Oversea  development 
beyond  utilising  the  simpler,  though  possibly  less  satisfactory,  medium  of  agencies. 
Canada,  by  virtue  of  its  geographical  position,  and  the  factors,  common  with  the 
United  States,  of  language,  ideals,  water  and  rail  communications,  fraternal  organisa- 
tions and  business  relationships,  offers  a  more  neutral  market  for  America  than  the 
more  distant  Motherland ;  while  it  must  be  remembered  that  Canada  takes  a  larger 
share  of  America's  trade  than  she  does  of  Great  Britain's. 

In  view  of  the  serious,  if  possibly  only  temporary,  loss  of  certain  European  markets, 
British  manufacturers  will,  no  doubt,  eagerly  seize  opportunities  for  development  else- 
where which  may  present  themselves,  and  a  double  purpose  will  be  served  if  such 
openings  can  be  provided  within  the  Empire.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee 
will,  therefore,  -welcome  information  disclosing  particulars  of  any  definite  openings  for 
trade  in  Canada  which  would  warrant  the  serious  contemplation  of  the  establishment 
of  branches  there  by  British  firms. 

British  Trade  Ship. 

Full  reference  was  made  to  this  attractive  enterprise  in  the  October  notes  under 
the  heading  "  A  Twentieth-Century  Trade  Argosy,"  and  the  managers  now  report  that, 
consequent  on  reduction  in  the  costs  of  material  and  labour,  prices  for  space  and 
passages  have  been  reduced  by  one  third.  This  should  be  welcome  news  for  those  who 
foresee  the  immense  advantages  offered  to  British  firms  to  exploit  new  markets  Overseas. 
Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 

Some  New  Things. 

(1)  From  time  to  time  new  ideas  and  new  schemes  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  and  among  the  latest  is  a  new  cinema  camera  which 
dispenses   with   the   necessity   for   a  tripod,  and   can   be   conveniently   strapped    to   the 
operator,  leaving  him  free  to  wander  into  places  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
outfit.     Mountain   scenery,   big-game   shooting,  and  rapid  survey   work   are   among   the 
many  uses  to  which  this  handy  instrument  can  be  put,   and  the  various  mechanical 
devices  attached  enable  the  veriest  tyro  to  secure  fascinating  records. 

(2)  Another  item  of  interest  is  a  new  method  for  rendering  pneumatic  tyres  practically 
puncture  proof  at  a  trifling  cost,  equally  applicable  to  the  "  push-bike  "  and  the  touring  car. 

(3)  The  milling  of  flour  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  development  of  extensive 
wheat-growing   areas,    and   a   new,    simple,  and  comparatively   cheap   system    of   milling 
is  now  on  the  market  which  should  appeal  to  residents  Overseas.     It  claims  to  reduce 
working  costs  by  at  least   one-third,   and  to  require  considerably  smaller  housing  space, 
and  thus  enables  wheat  to  be  milled    in  the  heart  of  the  wheat-growing  areas,  saving 
double  transport  so  far  as  local  consumption  is  concerned,   and  also  reducing  the  heavy 
cost  of  transporting  uncleaned  wheat. 
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VISITORS   FROM  OVERSEAS 
RESIDENTS    ABROAD 

TRAVELLERS    TO    OVERSEAS 

are    invited    to    avail    themselves   of   the 
recommendations  and  introductions  of  the 

OVERSEAS  BUYING  AGENCY 

to    the    best    markets    for    every    kind  of    purchase. 
Substantial  savings  effected.     5%  commission  charged. 

COMPLETE    OUTFITS    FOR    ALL    PARTS. 

W.    H.    GORE    &  CO.  (O.B.A.) 

Colonial  Agents  and  Shippers, 
64    HAYMARKET,    LONDON,    S.W.I. 


FOR 

Genuine  High  Grade 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

(Our  First  Post-war  Cargo  having  arrived) 

OR 

DISSOLVED  GUANO 

for  the  cultivation  of 

SUGAR ^ 

Apply  to: 

The    Anglo-Continental    Guano    Works,    Lt<L 

Dock  House,  Billiter  Street,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 

It  wtil  insure  prompt  attention  «/  UN1TBD  tihiPltitt  is  mentioned. 
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(4)  A  new  preparation  of  plantation  rubber  in  the  form  of  soles  for  sporting  foot-wear 
is  also  being  introduced  and  holds  promise  of  revolutionising  the  cost  of  such  articles. 

(5)  The  Committee  has  also  received  particulars  of  a  neat  device  for  securing  packages 
and  rendering  Ihem  practically   pilfer-proof  ;   a  matter  of  considerable  interest   in   view 
of  the   alarming   increase   which   is   taking   place   in   tampering   with   goods,   whether  on 
rail  or  on  steamer. 

Information  on  all  these  points  will  be  gladly  furnished  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 

THE  EMPIRE  AND  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  TORONTO. — It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Institute  gave  last  August 
an  informal  reception  to  a  large  body  of  Dominion  teachers,  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
Major  F.  J.  Ney,  were  paying  a  holiday  visit  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  and  others  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  their  warm  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  Ovsrseas  teachers  were  doing  in  the  cause  of  Imperial  Unity.  At 
almost  the  same  time,  a  body  of  British  teachers  were  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
Conference  Committee  at  Toronto.  A  significant  sequel  to  that  Conference  is  provided  in 
the  fact  that  the  October  pamphlet  of  the  London  Head  Teachers'  Association  is  largely 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  by  two  London  head  mistresses — Miss 
C.  Aguttei,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Smith,  L.L.A.— whose  articles  will  go  into  every  large 
school  throughout  the  London  area.  Miss  Agutter  says :  "  The  Imperial  Conference  of 
Teachers  held  at  Toronto  this  August  will  be  epoch-making,  inasmuch  as  it  has  drawn 
together  teachers  from  Britain  and  from  most  of  her  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  to  discuss, 
as  in  one  great  family,  the  best  methods  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  British  Empire, 
that  they  may  become  true  and  efficient  British  citizens  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
may  ultimately  live."  Delegates  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  discussed  questions 
relating  to  Imperial  Unity  and  Patriotism  in  their  relation  to  teaching  and  educational 
institutions.  The  papers  were  roughly  divided  into  five  sections :  (1)  Civics  (National  and 
Imperial),  (2)  Imperial  Co-operation  in  Education,  (3)  Canadian  Education,  (4)  Vocational  Training, 
(5)  Health  and  Education.  Miss  Smith  notes  particularly  a  typical  session  in  which  papers 
were  read  on  (a)  "  Scouting  and  other  Liberty  Movements,"  (6)  "  Cadet  and  Scout  Move- 
ments," (c)  "  Celebration  of  Empire  Day,"  (d)  "  Other  Patriotic  Festivals " ;  the  writers 
hailing  respectively  from  South  Wales,  Colchester,  Toronto,  and  Saskatchewan.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  delegates  was  strikingly  representative,  and  indicates  in  a  very  marked  way 
the  variety  and  importance  of  the  discussions.  It  included  University  Professors,  Directors 
of  Education,  Principals  of  Training  Colleges,  Principals  of  High,  Secondary,  and  Commercial 
Schools,  and  Principals  and  Teachers  of  Primary  Schools,  both  from  towns  and  villages.  Their 
deliberations  covered  such  subjects  as  "  The  Interchange  of  Teachers,"  "  The  Universities 
and  the  World  cf  Busine-s,"  "The  Place  of  Commercial  Training  in  Schools  and  Universities," 
"  Domestic  Art  and  Cooking,"  "  Day  Continuation  Schools,"  &c.  Altogether,  as  the  writers 
emphatically  agree,  "  the  Conference  was  a  splendid  success — in  dignity,  tone,  and  educational 
value."  Apropos  of  the  Empire  movement  in  Education,  it  may  be  noted  that  eighty  Overseas 
teachers  now  working  in  London  schools  were  entertained  on  December  17  by  the  London  Head 
Teachers  Association.  They  were  addressed  by  Lord  Haldane,  Lord  Burnham,  and  others,  and 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  six  hundred  Head  Teachers  present  to  make  their  Overseas  colleagues 
thoroughly  at  home.  j  WATSON-GRICE. 

IMPERIAL  STUDIES  AND  CERTIFIED  SCHOOLS. — A  meeting  of  the  Principals  of  Certified  Schools 
was  held  in  the  Library  on  Thursday,  November  24,  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas. 
The  Chairman,  in  welcoming  the  gathering,  outlined  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee, 
and  speeches  were  delivered  by  Miss  Dray  ton,  Mr.  White,  Sir  John  Baircl,  and  Dr.  Norris,  pointing 
out  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  that  Committee. 

In  the  course  of  her  speech,  Miss  Drayton  described  the  scope  of  the  slides  and  lectures 
which  the  Visual  Instruction  Committee  is  prepared  to  send  out  on  loan  to  schools. 

Mr.  White  laid  stress  upon  the  great  need  for  a  school  curriculum  which  aimed  at  the 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  reflection,  and  thus  broadened  the  outlook  of  the  children. 

Sir  John  Baird  said  the  Home  Office  quite  realised  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the 
interest  in  the  Dominions  fostered  by  the  war,  and  that  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee 
might  rely  on  the  co-operation  and  support  of  that  department  in  carrying  on  their  work. 

Dr.  Norris  emphasised  the  special  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Colonies  to  the  pupils  of 
industrial  schools,  many  of  whom  are  likely  to  start  successful  careers  overseas. 

The  visitors  were  shown  over  the  Library,  where  an  exhibition  of  books  had  been  arranged. 

MAJOR  E.  A.  BELCHER,  C.B.E.,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition,  will 
leave  England  on  January  20th  for  South  Africa  and  an  Empire  tour.  The  guarantee  fund  of  the 
Exhibition  is  now  nearly  £900,000,  leaving  only  another  £100,000  to  complete  the  required  million. 
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For  Lowest  Prices  of 

SULPHATE  of  POTASH    MURIATE  of  POTASH 

90/96%   Pure,  80/95%  Pure, 

SULPHATE  of  POTASH  MAGNESIAand  KAINIT 

45%,  12.4%  pure  Potash, 

for  shipment  to  British  Overseas  Possessions,  apply  to 

The  Potash  Supply  Company, 

(Proprietor:  J.  M.  HATTRICK.) 


Cables :  "  Kalifertil,  London." 


Codes:  A.B  C.,  5th  and  6th  Editions,  a"d  Bentley's. 


THE  TABLE  WATERS  OF  KINGS 


SODA  WATER 

DRY   GINGER    ALE 

QUININE  TONIC  WATER 

GINGER    BEER 

LEMONADE 


THE  "MIDGET"  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  stna'l  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MILL  in  existence  which 
can  do  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revoluti  nising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2  500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  by  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest-grade  flour  at  lower 
working  co^t  than  big  modern  mills. 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high  grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R.  TATTERSALL  &  CO.,    Dept.  H,  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  \f  VNLTKU  KMPllitt  »«  mtntwned. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  ESSAY  COMPETITION  FOR  1921. 

P  For  the  Competition  for  1921,  which  closed  at  the  end  of  July,  95  Essays  were  received  for 
Class  "  A  "  (over  16  years  of  age),  143  for  Class  "  B  "  (14-16),  and  for  Class  "  C  "  (under  14), 
252.  The  adjudicator  of  the  prizes  was  Professor  H.  E.  Egerton,  late  Beit  Professor  of 
Colonial  History,  Oxford.  The  results,  which  were  announced  at  the  Council  Meeting  on 
November  8,  are  as  follows  : 

CLASS  "  A  "  :  Subject—"  Discuss  the  Effects  of  the  Great  War  (1914-1918)  on  the  British 

Empire." 
First  Prize  :  Silver  Medal  and  Books  to  the  value  of  £3  3s. 

ROLAND  GARNET  WBALLEANS,  West  Christchurch  High  School,  New  Zealand. 
Second  Prize  :  Books  to  the  value  of  £2  2s. 

/"LESLIE   WILLIAM  HEELER,  King   Edward's   Grammar  School,  Bir- 
Joint  Winners  :  j         mingham. 

ID.  NEYLAN,  Wimbledon  CoUege,  S.W.  19. 

CLASS  "  B  "  :  Subject — "  Compare  the  Lives  of  Drake  and  Raleigh,  and  the  Results  of  their 

work  as  Empire  Builders." 
First  Prize  :  Bronze  Medal  and  Books  to  the  value  of  £2  2s. 

MARJORIE  WARD,  Waitaki  Girls'  High  School,  New  Zealand. 
Second  Prize  :  Books  to  the  value  of  £1  11s.  6d. 

IRIS  WILKINSON,  Wellington  Girls'  College,  New  Zealand. 

CLASS  "  C  "  :  Subject — "  Which  part  of  the  British  Empire  would  you   prefer  to  live  in, 

and  why  ?  " 
First  Prize  :  Bronze  Medal  and  Books  to  the  value  of  £1  11s.  Qd. 

MARY  DOROTHY  HELSDON,  Bounds  Green  Girls'  School,  New  Southgate,  N. 
Second  Prize  :  Books  to  the  value  of  £1  Is. 

AMY  EVELYN  MACKAY,  Waitaki  Girls'  High  School,  New  Zealand. 
The  undermentioned  have  also  received  Honourable  Mention  : 

CLASS  "A" — Marion  Campbell  Iverach,  District  High  School,  Temuka,  South  Canterbury, 
New  Zealand  ;  Albert  Francis  Moorhouse,  Boys'  High  School,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand ; 
Evan  Robert  G.  Newbery,  Grammar  School,  Eye,  Suffolk  ;  Thomas  Neil  Hay-Campbell, 
Collegiate  School,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand ;  Ada  Joseph,  Church  Aimy  School,  Park- 
side,  Huyton,  Liverpool ;  Wilfrid  Aldis,  Boys'  High  School,  NewPlymoath,  New  Zealand ; 
Dorothy  May  Jupp,  Exeter  Modern  School,  Exeter  ;  Jan  W.  W.  Scott,  Harris  Academy, 
Dundee. 

CLASS  "  B  " — Jean  Wilson  Symington,  Laurel  Bank  School,  Glasgow ;  Robert  James  Fnlton, 
Foyle  CoUege,  Londonderry,  Ireland  ;  Nellie  Turner,  L.C.C.  School,  Silwood  Street, 
Rotherhithe  ;  Esther  Arbis,  Hebrew  Schools,  Liverpool. 

CLASS  "  C  "—John  Charles  Mattey,  C.  of  E.  School,  Tenbury  WeUs,  Worcs. ;  Olive  Elsie 
Atkinson,  Church  Army  School,  Parkside,  Huyton,  Liverpool ;  Bessie  Emma  Eagle, 
Gishingham  Voluntary  School,  Eye,  Suffolk  ;  Hope  Elliot,  Portsmouth  High  School, 
Southsea  ;  Frederick  John  HaU,  C.  of  E.  School,  Tenbury  Wells,  Worcs. ;  Ralph  B. 
McKay,  Warhopai  School,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand ;  Harry  Parker,  State  School, 
Midland  Junction,  Western  Australia ;  Morton  Rodger,  Warhopai  School,  Invercargill, 
New  Zealand. 

THE  CANADIAN  BANKS'  FOOTBALL  CLUB. — A  club  has  recently  been  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  placing  a  combined  Canadian  Banks'  Association  football  team  in  the  field.  The 
club  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Charles  Cambie,  the  London  Manager 
of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  who  brought  the  idea  to  the  notice  of  the  Managers 
of  other  Canadian  banks  in  London.  Mr.  Cambie  is  president,  a  strong  committee  has  been 
formed,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to 
place  two  elevens  in  the  field  each  Saturday.  The  club  has  secured  the  Elmer's  End  Sports 
club  ground  on  the  Croydon  Road. 


*'  CANADA'S  Call  to  Women,"  by  Mabel  Durham,  is  a  useful  booklet,  published  by  the 
Canadian  Gazette  for  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  as  a  guide  to  the  opportunities  the 
Dominion  offers  to  women  settlers,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  ensure  their  welfare  and 
their  training  for  the  special  calling  they  may  elect  to  follow. 
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ORANGE  GROWING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

EXPERT    ADVICE. 

THE    Union    Government   of    South    Africa    has    issued    an    important    brochure    on 
Orange  Growing  in  South  Africa  which  will  well  repay  perusal  by  all  who  have 
already  interested  themselves  in   or   are  considering  participating  in  any  South   African 
Orange  Growing   venture.     Therein  it  is  stated  : 

"  South  African  Orange  Groves,  in  full  bearing,  have  yielded  from  £200  to 
"  £300  Per  acre.  That  is  to  say,  from  ten  acres  of  land  a  yearly  gross  return 
"of  from  £2,000  to  .£3,000  has  been  taken.  Probably  three-fourths  of  that  was 
"profit.  There  is  consequently  a  widespread  impression,  strengthened  as  new 
"  groves  come  into  bearing,  that  South  African  orange  growing  is  one  of  the 
"  best  paying  undertakings  extant,  in  which  belief  many  of  the  country's  keenest 
"  business  men  have  been  attracted,  and  capital  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
"  thousands  of  pounds  is  being  invested. 

"  The  result  should  be  a  considerable  Orange  Growing  industry  in  South 
"  Africa  during  the  next  decade  or  so,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
"  who  get  in  now  when  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy  .  .  .  will  have  seized  an 
"  opportunity  that  does  not  often  present  itself.  That  is,  if  they  get  into  a  sound 
"  proposition,  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  business  of  growing 
"  Oranges  is  a  very  technical  one.  Orange  trees  will  grow  almost  anywhere  in 
"  South  Africa,  but  what  they  will  yield  depends  on  what  soil  and  under  what 
"  conditions  of  climate  and  management  they  are  grown. 

"  Hence  there  are  in  South  Africa,  as  in  all  citrus  countries,  growers  whose 
"  operations  return  little  or  nothing,  while  others,  as  mentioned  already,  get  very 
"  handsome  returns." 

A  considerable  number  of  officers  having  interested  themselves  in  South  African 
Orange-growing  ventures,  the  Officers'  Association  decided  to  appoint  an  expert 
endorsed  by  the  Union  Government  authorities,  to  make  a  report  on  those  ventures 
whose  promoters  had  expressed  a  desire  to  submit  their  undertakings  to  the  scrutiny 
of  independent  experts.  Colonel  E.  Thackeray,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  of  Johannesburg, 
was  deputed  by  the  Officers'  Association  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  The  African 
Realty  Trust,  Ltd.,  having  placed  all  available  information  at  his  disposal,  Colonel 
Thackeray  visited  Zebediela  Estates  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Simmonds,  a  Consulting  Horti- 
culturist endorsed  by  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  of  the  Union  Government  of  South 
Africa.  Under  date  October  18,  1921,  Mr.  Simmonds  reported  to  Colonel  .  i..,c.^ .. .. 
as  follows  : — 

"  On  the  i5th  inst.  I  inspected  the  Zebediela  Estates,  and  beg  herewith  to 
"  submit  a  concise  report  on  same. 

"  I  may  say  that  I  have  known  this  property  for  some  years,  and  on  the 
"  occasion  of  my  first  visit  I  was  struck  by  the  great  possibilities  of  these  farms 
"for  extensive  citrus  culture. 

"  The  climate  is  healthy  and  just  right  for  producing  first-class  oranges  that 
"  will  keep  well  and  carry  to  our  most  distant  markets  oversea. 

"The  lay  of  the  land  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  slopes  are  very  slight, 
"with  sufficient  fall  for  efficient  irrigation,  with  very  little  danger  of  erosion  during 
"  heavy  rainstorms,  and  further  for  this  reason  the  lands  would  receive  the  full 
"benefit  of  every  rain. 

"  The  soil  is  really  first  class  for  citrus  culture.  It  is  deep,  well  drained,  and 
"  is  easily  worked  red  loam.  Oranges  grown  on  this  soil  will  be  juicy,  fine 
"  flavoured,  and  of  a  good  colour. 

"IRRIGATION.  This  branch  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  highly  skilled 
"  engineers,  and  the  writer  was  impressed  by  the  very  thorough  way  these  works 
"  are  being  carried  out,  and  when  completed  there  is  no  doubt  a  very  great  quantity 
"of  water  will  be  conserved. 

"The  orchards  already  planted  have  been  well  laid  out — the  trees  have  been 
"  well  cared  for  and  are  making  good  growth.  Every  branch  of  the  work  on  this 
"  Estate  is  being  well  done,  and  no  expense  is  being  spared  to  make  the  venture 
"  a  success.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  are  being  raised  in  nurseries  for 
"  future  planting.  These  trees  are  being  well  looked  after  and  properly  trained. 
"  A  thorough  soil  survey  has  been  made,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  only  good 
"  citrus  ground  is  being  planted.  .  . 

"  In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  African  Realty 
"Trust,  Ltd,  are  doing  everything  possible  to  make  a  success  of  this  Estate 
"from  the  Plotholders'  point  of  view,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
"this  proposition." 

Mr.  Simmonds'  full  report,  also  copy  of  the  Union  Government  brochure  referred 
to  in  the  opening  paragraph,  together  with  particulars  as  to  how  an  investor  may 
participate  in  this  industry  on  a  basis  which  should  return  75  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  capital  invested,  even  reducing  the  estimated  profit  to  £100  per  acre,  may  be 
obtained  by  communicating  with  the  African  Realty  Trust,  Ltd.  (Capital  £400,000 
fully  subscribed,  £183,000  paid  up),  38  (d)  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.G.  2. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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NOTICES   TO   FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 

Resident  Fellows,  45  ;   Non-Resident  Fellows,  65  ;   Associates,  45. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

H.  R.  Bass,  S.  A.  Bennett,  V.  A.  Bradshaw,  J.  Campbell,  G.  Cockrane,  D.  G. 
Davidson,  J.  E.  Duder,  C,  E.  Gardner,  Brig. -General  J.  M.  Gordon,  C.B.,  A.  H.  Hart, 
F.  Holmes,  H.  M.  Hubbard,  A.  C.  E.  Kimber,  H.  Lane,  H.  J.  Leaning,  H.  D.  Millar, 
Arthur  Moy,  Jr.,  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  T.  J.  Puplett,  A.  G.  Boss,  M.A.,  F.  C.  Scott,  J. 
Bathurst  Treseder,  E.  B.  Vaughan. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— A.  W.  Allen  (Sydney),  E.  N.  Birlcs,  J.P.  (Sydney],  G.  F.  Birks 
(Sydney],  A.  E.  Brown  (Sydney],  (7,  J.  Chisholm  (Corryong],  H.  B.  Cowper  (Sydney], 
C.  A.  de  Kantzow  (Sydney],  A.  H.  Drake- Brockman  (Claremont),  L.  S.  Falkiner  (Deneli- 
quin],  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  G.  Farr  (Sydney],  W.  D.  Gordon  (Manar],  A.  McEivan  Graham 
(Wahroonga),  T.  Graham,  B.L.  (Melbourne],  Lieut.-Colonel  T.  F.  W.  Hall  (Melbourne],  T. 
Horder  (Sydney],  R.  Kniep  (Sydney],  E.  M.  Mclntyre  (Sydney],  Sir  John  H.  MacFarland 
(Melbourne],  H.  H.  Massie  (Sydney],  M.  Mitchell  (Sydney].  Lieut.-Colond  Hon.  J.  B. 
Nash,  M.L.C.,  M.D.  (Sydney],  B.  Norbury  (Bendigo),  Hon.  B.  B.  Orchard  (Sydney],  J. 
McC.  Paterson  (Mount  Gambier,  S.A.),  A.  Peters  (Melbourne),  H.  S.  Reid  (Sydney), 
H.  A.  Bidler  (Sydney],  H.  R.  Robertson  (Sydney],  P.  L.  G.  Rosebery  (Sydney],  D.  F. 
Stewart  (Sydney),  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  C.  Timothy,  V.D.  (Woollahra],  E.  B.'Wareham  (Sydney), 
T.  G.  Wynne,  M.B.,  B.S.  (Colac,  Vic,.),  I.  Youl  (Sydney). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— W.  J.  Caldwett,  M.B.E.  (Windhoek],  L.  B.  Lindsay  (Qudene),  L. 
Rosenbaum,  (East  London),  J.  Traas,  M.C.  (Windhoek]. 

BRITISH  GUIANA.— L.  Lywood,  R.  E.  Rhodes.  BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS.—/?* 
McKerlie  (Gizo).  CEYLON.—^/.  E.  Megget.  EGYPT.— H.  H.  Davies,  Colonel  H.  Hopkinson, 
C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  A.  W.  Jessop,  S.  S.  Murray,  Major  G.  S  Reed,  C.  Y.  Watson.  GOLD  COAST 
COLONY.— .4.  E.  N.  Matekole.  INDIA.— If.  U.  S.  Jung  (Hyderabad).  JAMAICA.— J.  W. 
Sheridan.  KENYA  COLONY.— .4.  G.  Tyler  (Kalindini),  T.  H.  Withall  (Mombasa].  MALAY 
STATES.— #.  J.  King  Bull,  J.  B.  Neilson  (Kedah),  F.  L.  Williams  (Johore  Bahru].  NIGERIA. 
— R.  Chittenden  (Lagos),  A.  H.  Y.  O'Brien  (Port  Harcourt).  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.— 
C.  R.  Wallace  (Arusha).  UGANDA.— A.  S.  Taylor  (Entebbe].  ARGENTINE.— 0.  Roberts 
(Buenos  Aires).  BELGIAN  CONGO.— B.  R.  Wallace  (Kasenyi).  CUBA.— J.  T.  Banning 
(Santiago].  *  GUATEMALA.— L.  C.  Aitken.  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— C.  F. 
Lushington. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Collis  Boyd  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  W.  Chisholm  (Woollahra),  Miss  Clarke  (Sydney), 
Lady  Davidson,  D.B.E.  (Sydney),  Miss  K.  R.  Egan,  M.B.E.  (Sydney),  Mrs.  H.  G.  Greenwood 
(New  Zealand),  Lady  Grice  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  M.  R.  Hughes  (Woollahra),  Miss  M.  Jay 
(Sydney),  Miss  M.  MacGregor,  Lady  Miller,  C.B.E.  (Melbourne),  Miss  A.  Onslow  (Sydney), 
MissM.  F.  Robertson  (Melbourne)* Mrs.  G.  B.  Smith- Rewse,  Miss  E.  G.  Woodman,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Youl  (North  Sydney). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellow :  R.  Steivart.  ASSOCIATES  :  Miss  A.  G.  Avery, 
J.  W.  Blundell,  A.  Britton,  P.  H.  Cave,  E.  Daubeny,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Derrick,  Miss  S.  P.  Dickson, 
Miss  M.  A.  Edgeworth,  Miss  B.  B.  Elliott,  W.  Hawken,  S.  Heslop,  Miss  K.  Matthews,  Miss 
A.  G.  Meadon,  Captain  F.  H.  Mills,  Captain  R.  A.  Norman,  Colonel  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  J. 
Smith,  C.  A.  Stevens,  E.  T.  Thornton,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Thornton,  R.  H.  Wickham. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  BRANCH.— FELLOWS  :  M.  L.  Berlyn,  E.  D.  Tyndale-Biscoe,  J.  W .  D. 
Buttery,  A.  E.  Clark,  A.  S.  Davidson,  S.  M.  Epps,  Sir  Christopher  Furness,  L.  T.  Gunn, 
G.  H.  Guttridge,  L.  J.  L.  Lean,  N.  T.  W.  Lund,  A.  C.  Neil,  E.  W.  R.  Peterson,  G.  G.  Phillips, 
A.  S.  F.  Reeve,  A.  V.  Russell,  E.  Wyatt  Sampson,  B.  L.  Silberbauer,  G.  W.  Smith,  W.  W. 
Zambra. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATE  :   Miss  E.  L.  Hume  (Bournemouth). 
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H.M.  The  King. 


FISONS' 

IPSWICH 

FERTILIZERS 

"The  Best  in  the  World" 

for 

Wheat         Sugar  Cane     Fruit 
Potatoes     Rubber  Rice 

Maize         Tea  Ccffee 

and  many  other  crops. 

Fisons"  Ipswich  Fertilizers  are  sold 
under  guaranteed  analysis  and  de- 
livered F.O.B.  London.  Quotations 
and  full  particulars  sent  on  application 
for  large  or  small  quantities. 

JOSEPH  FISON  &  Co.  Ltd., 

IPSWICH. 


HALF 
USUAL  PRICES 

3!t!n!l!i!linill!IHtlltlll!lll!lil!«llllinill!llllllUimill!lllll 

Don 't  Buy  a  Camera 
Unfil  You  Have  Seen 
Our  Money-Saving  Prices 


Y?" 


Call    or   w.^ite 
CATALOGUES 

CAMERAS 

LENSES 

LTC. 


can      get     any 
Camera  you  want  at 
half    the    maker's  price 
from  our  huge  stock  of 
SECOND  HAND 

CAMERAS 
Kodaks    and    Every 
Other  Make  in  strck 
— for   Beginners  and 
Advanced     i~  h  o  t  o- 
grauhers. 
ANY     CAMERA      ON      5 

DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 
against    deposit  of  sale 
price.     Visit  our  Show- 
Room  s — e  v  er  y  t  h  i  n  £ 
priced  in  plain  figures. 

SANDS   HUNTER'S 

37  Bedford  St,  Strand, 
LONDON,  W.C.  2. 

Established  1874. 


FRANCE  offers  us 
Her  Finest  Value  in  Sparkling  Wine 

GOLDEN    GUINEA 

DRY    SPARKLING    MUSCATEL 

is  superior  in  quality  to  many  of 
the  best  Vintage  Champagnes  and 
possesses  the  real  flavour  of  the 
Muscat  Grape  so  much  appreciated 
by  connoisseurs  


Look  for  the 
Guinea  Coin  Trade- Mark 
It  is  the  HALL  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


Wholesale  Agents : 

GOLDEN  GUINEA,  27  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3. 


Gui 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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LIVERPOOL   BRANCH.— FELLOW  :    Gerald  Douglas  G.  Leadbetter.  7  ASSOCIATE  : 
Miller. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :    Mrs.  M.  Coath,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cottrell,  Mrs.  A.  Gilpin, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Legq-  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  C.  Perrin,  Miss  M.  E.  Wyatt. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

GENERAL  SIR  REGINALD  WINGATE,  BART.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E.,  K.C.M.G. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  COUNCILLOR. 

A.  COWAN  GUTHRIE,  ESQ.,  M.B. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

Ralph  Brocklebank,  Sir  Douglas  C.  Cameron,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  Carswell,  John  Bowes 
Clarkson,  Alfred  L.  Durlacher,  H.  Wilson  Fox,  M.P.,  John  S.  Giblin,  Rt.  Hon.  The 
Earl  of  Halsbury,  Gervaise  Le  Gros,  Walter  Morrison,  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Northesk, 
Gilbert  Purvis,  George  Rothwell,  F.  R.  Stone,  Rev.  S.  B.  Taylor,  Lieut. -Col.  M.  Whit-well, 
Ludwig  Wiener,  J.  D.  Wormald. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for 
1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s.  Qd. 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  lls.  ftd. — :as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  Members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  qf  JFellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India, 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa.  Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions 
at  $19.50  fixed  exchange  for  £1  lls.  6d.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Common- 
wealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land only).  Canada.— Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank, 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States, 
a,nd  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National 
Bank  of  India.  Egypt. — Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa.— Bank  of 
British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies.— Colonial  Bank. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  : 

'*  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund." 
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\\T  A  V     JP       CTl       I   -TFk       n   HAYMARKET, 
WAY     Cfc    CU.     LTD.     LONDON,      S.W.I 

COLONIAL    AGENTS    &    EQUIPMENT.  g£ErS??*^ 


D 


SHOWROOM 

COMPLETE    CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.       Deferred  Payments  arranged  when  required. 
PROVISIONS,   suitable  for  Tropic*,  OF   ANY    BRAND,  at   Manufacturers'  Best  Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


A    "TANK"    MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR. 

URING  the  Great  War  Leonards'  Northampton  Factory  was  called 

upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-resisting  boot  for 

use  in  the  Tanks.  The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer's  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  a  specially 
made  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  welt. 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  model  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No.  6005. 

LENNARDS       LIMITED 

BRISTOL,    ENGLAND    (and  200  Branches)    o,ax^ Postage  ^ 

First-Class 

ACCOMMODATION 

LONDON,  COUNTRY,  RIVER  or  SEASIDE. 
OVERSEAS   VISITORS 

coming  to  England  for  long  or  short  periods   can  obtain 
full  particulars  from  : — 

THE  WEST  END  ASSOCIATION 

92   New   Bond   Street      ....        London,   W.I. 

(MAYFAIR  3259) 
Nursing  Homes    ::    Good  Schools    ::    Social  Introductions  a  special  feature 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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The  undermentioned 
subscription  : 

£   s.    d. 

Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P.  .    100     0     0 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  .  10  0  0 
Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.  .  .  10  0  0 
Lieut.  -  Colonel  Weston  Jarvis, 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.       .          .          .     10    0    0 
Sir  Charles  McLeod    .  .      10     0     0 

Sir     George     McLaren     Brown, 

K.B.E 10    0    0 

Sir  Frederick  Button  .          .     10     0     0 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq.  .          .     10     0     0 

Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq.  .  .  10  0  0 
Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P.  .  .  10  0  0 
A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.  .  550 
Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.  .  .500 

Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon       .          .500 


have   agreed  to  .this   suggestion,  and  have   promised   an   annual 


Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  D.C.L., 
K.C 

G.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq.  . 

G.  David  Potts,  Esq. 

N.  P.  Edwards,  Esq. 

Edward  Salmon,  Esq. 

Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E. 

Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon     . 

A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq. 

Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt., 
LL.D.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock  . 

Mrs.  M.  Darbyshire    . 

Captain  V.  Chester  Newman, 
O.B.E. 


1  0 
0  10 
0  10 


d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 
6 


Previously  announced         .          .    47 
E.  V.  McCarthy,  Esq.         .          . 
R.  J.  Seeley,  Esq.  (2nd  donation) 
Walter  Taylor,  Esq.  . 

J.  B.  Siriwardene,  Esq.      .          . 
Sir      Charles     Lucas,      K.C.B., 

K.C.M.G.  (additional  donation) 
M.  Brernner,  Esq. 
Charles  Aburrow,  Esq. 
J.  Harry  Johns,  Esq. 
Miss  M.  M.  Gibson    . 
Miss  E.  F.  Dyke 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Clements  . 
John  Speak,  Esq.  (2nd  donation) 
R.  Hannay  Tahourdin,  Esq. 
Frank  R.  Ridley,  Esq. 

*  *  For  full  details  of  the  New 


THIRTIETH  LIST. 

£    s.    d. 

,526     7     5 

10     0    0 

220 

1     1   "0 

0  15     0 


300 
1  ,1  0 
330 
500 
1  1  0 

0  10     0 

1  1     0 
100    0    0 

220 
1  1  0 


Miss  C.  M.  Newton    . 

M.  Myers,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Wylli       . 

Rev.  Canon  Borton  . 

Miss  W.  M.  Dibdin    . 

Mrs.  A.  U.  Greenwood 

A.  Parry  Fielder,  Esq. 

Alex.  Michie     . 

R.  K.  Hope,  Esq.      . 

John  Mackay,  Esq.  (2nd  donation) 

Miss  C.  Hendrv 

R.  T.  Garnett,"Esq.,  B.A. 

Miss  Florence  Pratt  . 


0  10     0 


£  s.  d. 
1  1  0 
500 
500 
050 
0  10  6 


3     6 
220 

500 
500 
1  1  0 
1  8  6 
1  1  0 
5  0  0 


0 


£47,690  16  11 


Premises  Scheme  se  •  Advertisement  pages  xiii  and  xiv. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1)22. 

The  following   Papers  have   already  been   arranged,    and   the   Dinners   and   Meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. : 

1922. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  10.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  The  Birth  of  the  Over- 
seas-Empire and  its  Development "  (illustrated),  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MORRIS, 
K.C.M:G.,  LL.D. 

TUESDAY^  JANUARY  24,  at  4  P.M. — "  British  Emigration  and  the  Future  of  Western  Canada," 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  E.  LLOYD  (Bishop  elect  of  Saskatchewan). 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Belgian  Colonial 
Administration,"  by  M.  HORN. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  28.  Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  The  Advance  of  Medical  Science  through- 
out the  Empire"  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  A.  COWAN  GUTHRIE. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  14.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Migration  within  the 
Empire, "*by  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  11.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M.--"  Resources  and  Advan- 
tages of  South  Africa  as  a  Field  for  Industrial  Development,"  by  the  Hon.  Sir  EDGAR 
WALTON,  K.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa). 


CALENDAR  FOR  1922. 

Extra  copies  of  the  Calendar  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  November  number  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE  can  be  obtained  on  application,  price  3d.  each. 
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A  dvertisements. 

plUHHlillill 

I   HOTEL   VICTORIA   I 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON  | 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Cuisine  and   Service  of  the    first    order. 

EDWARD  VTI  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  London. 
Telephone  :  426  Gerrard. 

[|l!ll!lll!ll!lllll!llllllllllllllll!l!l 


FRANCIS    TOWLE, 

Managing  Director 
Gordon    Hotels,    Ltd. 


73  Baker  Street,  W.I 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  2402 

J.  RUSSELL  &  SONS 


Governing  Director 


Walter  Sto-emin,  F.R.P.S.,  F.R.C.I. 


Official 
Photographers 

TO  THE 
Royal  Colonial  Institute 

20% 

DISCOUNT 

TO 
Fellows  and  Associates 


Visitors  are  invited  to 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  CAMERA  PORTRAITS 

By    Walter    Stoneman,    F.R.P.S.,   F.R.CJ. 
At     35      Russell      Square,     W.C  1 

(Near  British  Museum). 

Open  daily,  1  1  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  from  January  1  1  to. 27,  1922. 
Admission  by  Vieiting  Card  or  copy  of  UNITED   EMPIRE. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


48  NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS   AND   ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  'Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who 
are  presenting  a  copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute 
collection  and  allow  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over 
four  hundred  Fellows  and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studio. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  List  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31,  1921,  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can  be  obtained 
by  Fellows  at  2s.  Qd.  each.         

Branches  of  the  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom 

BIRMINGHAM:  Hon.  Secy.,  E.  P.  Booth,  31  Exchange  Buildings. 
•BRISTOL:  Secy.,  H.  A.  Francis,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Whiteladies  Road. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  :  Hon.  Secy.,  E.  Wyatt  Sampson,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
"HAMPSHIRE  &  DORSET:  Hon.  Secy.,  Dr.  W.  G.  Boul,  39  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth. 
•LEICESTERSHIRE  :  Hon.  Secy.,  3.  S.  Anderson,  Leicestershire  Club,   Leicester. 
•LIVERPOOL:  Secy..  Major  D.  Strachan,  Colonial  House,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 
*MANCH ESTER:  Hon.  Secy.,  J.  S.   McConechy,  44  Spring  Gardens,   Manchester. 

SHEFFIELD  :  Hon.  Secy.,  Capt.    D.  C.   Leng,  11  High  Street,  Sheffield. 
•SUSSEX:  Secy.,  P.  Martindale,  Boyle  House,  6  Third  Avenue,  Hove. 

Branches  of  the  Institute  Oversea. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  :    Hon.  Secy.,  J.  B.  Cassels,  M.B.E.,  Georgetown. 

CANTERBURY,  NEW  ZEALAND:    Hon.  Secy.,  J.  H.  Rhodes,  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  :  Secy.,  F.  de  V.  Lamb,  C.B.E.,  14  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney. 
QUEENSLAND  :  Acting  Hon.  Secy.,  G.  K.  Seabrook,  44  Adelaide  Street,  Brisbane. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  :  Hon.  Secy.,  C.  R.  Cudmore.  Brookmans  Buildings,  Adelaide. 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND  :    Hon.  Secy..  C.  T.  Cross.  Union  Club.  Victoria,  B.C 
VICTORIA,  MELBOURNE  :    Hon.  Secy.,  A.  H.  Barraclough,  327  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
ARGENTINE  COMMITTEE  :    Hon.  Secy.,  W.  Warden,  519  Bartolome  Mitre,  Buenos  Aires. 

*  Institute  Premises  exist  at  these  Branches. 


ARRIVALS  AMD  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND    ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — Ernest  V.  McCarthy.  Australia. — Harold  Hawkes,  E.  Kniep,  W.  D.  McCrea, 
Hon.  T.  H.  Payne,  G.  C.  Richardson,  G.  L.  Simmons  Tyler.  British  Honduras. — Captain  T.  E. 
StarJcey.  British  North  Borneo. — E.  M.  0.  Cook.  Burma.  —  T.  Dewhurst.  Ceylon. — B.  T. 
Heathcote,  «T.  S.  Eichardson.  Cuba. — E.  G.  Marsh.  Cyprus. — Geo.  N.  Houry.  Gibraltar. — W. 
Grant  Grieve.  Hong  Kong .— G.  F.  Taylor.  India.— W.  W.  Hormll,  C.  J.  Eowbotham.  Malay 
States. — J.  T.  Casebourne,  W.  N.  Walter.  Mauritius. — A.  J.  Dykes.  Mesopotamia. — Captain 
Ernest  Jones.  Mexico. — Dr.  T.  M.  Creighton.  New  Zealand. — John  Holdsworth.  Peru. — E. 
Eraser  Luckie.  Rhodesia. — D.  W.  Gordon.  South  Africa. — John  Gibbs,  Coryton  Eoberts, 
W.  H.  Stucke.  Straits  Settlements.— P.  F.  Wise,  M.B.E.  West  Attic*.— Captain  W.  P.  B.  Seal, 
S.  E.  Cheever,  John  Cook,  Captain  I.  Heslip,  Dr.  G.  L.  W.  Keigwin,  S.  A.  Morgan,  E.  P.  W. 
Mayall,  J.  M.  Parker,  Henry  H.  Vercoe,  E.  H.  Williams.  West  Indies.— Herbert  Ferguson, 
C.  Clementi,  C.M.G.,  W.  P.  Michelin. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — Captain  E.  E.  Humphries,  E.  C.  Webb.  Australia. — Dr.  D.  E.  Edivards,  Ivor 
'  Evans,  E.  C.  Eeed,  Hon.  David  Storey.  Ceylon. — E.  S.  Beling,  G.  W.  Woodhouse.  China. — 
William  J.  Crawford.  Hong  Kong. — D.  Templeton.  Jamaica. — L.  F.  Stone.  Kenya  Colony. — 
W.  A.  Pailthorpe.  Malay  States. — G.  A.  de  C.  dc  Moubray,  L.  J.  B.  Madden.  Mauritius.— 
Capt'iin  M.  S.  Macdonald.  Newfoundland. — Captain  E.  F.  W.  Strong.  New  Zealand.— C.  F. 
Buddie,  W.  J.  Napier,  A.  Grey.  Nicaragua. — A.  Travis.  Portuguese  East  Africa. — J.  Sybray. 
Rhodesia. — V.  E.  S.  Curtis,  W.  E.  M.  Owen,  Dr.  E.  H.  Strong.  South  Africa.— Sir  John 
Dove-  Wilson,  Captain  Clyde  Wynn.  Straits  Settlements. — E.  D.  Butler.  West  Africa.— Sir  Hugh 
Clifford,  G.C.M.G.,  Eric  Douglas,  J.  T.  Furley,  Frederick  Hunt,  D.  H.  Robertson,  A.  E.  Slater, 
C.M.G.,  F.  S.  Browning,  A.  A.  White,  S.  H.  Stock. 

Printed  by  Sfrottiswoode,  Ballantyue  S-  Co.  Ltd.,  Colchester,  London  and  Eton. 
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by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


R.C.I.  NOTES. 

Mr.  Lewis  Haslam,  M.P.,  has  made  a  very  handsome  modification  of  his  contribution 
to  the  New  Premises  Fund.  He  has  given  a  second  £1,000  in  lieu  of  the  promised  £100  a 
year,  but  will  still  keep  his  name  on  the  Annual  Subscribers'  list  for  £10.  Assuming  that 
the  fund  will  not  be  complete  for  five  years,  this  is  equivalent  at  compound  interest  to 
adding  another  £850  to  his  original  generous  undertaking. 

A  cable  from  Sydney  announces  that  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  its  permanent  home  at  17  Bligh  Street,  Mr.  Hugh  Denison's  noble  gift  to  the 
Institute. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  Evening  Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Victoria  on  February  14, 
when  Dr.  Horn,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Congo  in  Belgium  and  a  well-known  authority  on 
economic  and  Colonial  affairs,  will  give  an  account  of  Belgian  Colonial  Administration. 
It  is  hoped  later  to  arrange  for  an  address  on  French  Colonial  Administration. 

Among  the  forthcoming  events  to  be  noted,  of  which  details  are  given  in  "  Notices  to 
Fellows,"  are  lectures  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial 
Studies  Committee  :  (1)  "  Western  Europe  and  America,"  by  Professor  Raymond  Turner, 
on  February  3  ;  (2)  "  The  Work  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Bureau,"  by  Professor  W.  T. 
Gordon,  on  February  24  ;  and  a  third  which  is  being  arranged  for  some  time  in  March. 

The  Liverpool  Branch  has  two  important  meetings  in  the  present  month.  Members 
who  are  in  Liverpool  on  February  14  and  February  22  will  be  glad  to  know  that  on  the 
first  date  Professor  Meredith  Atkinson,  M.A.,  of  Melbourne  University,  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "  Australia"  in  the  Constitutional  Association  Rooms,  Sir 
Thomas  Street ;  and  on  the  second  date  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  will  be  entertained 
at  luncheon  at  the  Exchange  Station  Hotel,  and  at  2  o'clock  will  give  an  illustrated 
address  on  his  "  Experiences  in  India." 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

IN  the  very  hour  when  the  success  of  the  Washington  Conference 
seemed  complete  all  was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  French  insistence  on  a 
.  large  submarine  programme,  and  for  obvious  reasons 

Canards11  Franco-British  relations  were  involved.  Washington 
found  a  way  out  by  agreeing  to  the  French  demand,  but 
conditionally  on  the  passing  of  a  resolution  which  outlaws  the  sub- 
marine if  employed  against  non-combatant  vessels.  From  Washington 
to  Cannes.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  outlined  a  great  scheme  which  aimed  at 
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securing  France  in  all  her  reparation  rights,  whilst  giving  Europe  a 
chance  of  getting  back  to  peace  and  prosperity.     That  French  fears 
for  the  future  might  be  set  at  rest,  he  proposed  an  alliance  tantamount 
to  making  the  French  frontier  the  British  frontier,  and  to  assist  a  res- 
toration of  trade  and  stable  economic  conditions  so  vital  to  Great 
Britain,  he  suggested  the  calling  of  a  Conference  at  Genoa  to  which 
Germany  and  Russia  would  be  invited.     M.  Briand  was  won  over  to 
these  views,  and  the  situation  was  apparently  brightening   when  it 
was  realised  that  intrigue  and  misrepresentation  in  Paris  had  thrown 
everything  once  more  into  uncertainty.     M.  Briand  hastily  returned 
to  Paris,  met  the  Chamber,  and  found  the  atmosphere  so  obviously 
hostile  that   he  did  not  even  take  a  vote.     He  resigned,  and  a  new 
Government  was  formed  by  M.  Poincare.    All  that  M.  Briand  has  stood 
out  for  during  twelve  months  M.  Poincare  now  insists  must  be  conceded  ; 
subject  to  the  full   observance  of  French  rights,  he  is  prepared  to 
further  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-French  alliance,  and  to  take  up  the  work 
so  unceremoniously  interrupted  at  Cannes.     Germany  has  been  granted 
a  modified  moratorium,  but  if  M.  Poincare  acts  in  the  spirit  of  some  of 
his  public  utterances  a  new  series  of  crises  is  almost  inevitable.     As 
though  this  situation  were  not  sufficiently  distracting,  the  mischief 
makers  at  home  announced  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  determined  on 
an  immediate  General  Election  ;  this  proved  to  be  false,  and  the  dis- 
covery was  then  made  of  a  split  in  the  Cabinet.     The  assurances  given 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  that 
the  ministerial  differences  were  sheer  imagination  will  not,  of  course, 
be  believed  by  those  outside  who  know  so  much  better  than  those 
inside  what  really  has  happened  within  the  Cabinet. 

THE   Imperial  Government  were  bitterly  attacked  for  dividing 
Ireland  by  setting  up  Northern  and  Southern  Parliaments.      Mr.  de 
Valera  has  gone  one  better  —  or  worse  —  and  divided 
Beginning      southern  Ireland  between  the  Eepublic  and  those  who 
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Ireland  accept  the  Peace  Treaty.     By  his  insistence,  during  a 

whole  month's  volubility,  on  loyalty  to  the  Republic  he 
came  near  to  making  himself  ridiculous  and  to  plunging  Ireland  into 
new  tragedy.  The  Irish  people  wherever  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  are  in  favour  of  the  settlement.  Mr.  Arthur 
Griffith  and  his  friends  were  on  strong  ground  in  upholding  the  Treaty  to 
which  they  had  put  their  names.  But  a  large  element  in  Dail  Eireann 
was  not  amenable  to  reason,  and  to  the  last  the  issue  was  in  doubt. 
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When  the  Treaty  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  7 — 64  to  57 — Mr. 
de  Valera  handed  in  his  resignation  as  President,  and  a  motion,  promptly 
proposed  for  his  re-election,  was  defeated  by  60  to  58*  Mr.  Arthur 
Griffith  became  President  and  the  way  was  open  for  the  summoning 
of  the  Southern  Parliament  elected  under  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Act.  As  the  supporters  of  de  Valera  did  not  attend,  the  business  of 
setting  to  work  machinery  for  the  taking  over  by  the  provisional 
Government  from  the  British  Government  was  as  short  and  simple 
as  the  proceedings  in  Dail  Eireann  were  the  reverse.  Mr.  Griffith 
struck  a  note  which,  if  it  be  the  keynote  of  the  future,  means  a  new 
Ireland.  "  No  distinction  between  Irishmen  and  every  guarantee 
for  fair  play  all  round.  We  are  starting  a  new  era  and  we  want  the  old 
differences  banished  for  ever."  The  response  came  instantly  from  the 
representatives  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  only  non-Sinn  Feiners 
present,  and  the  hand-grip  between  them  and  Mr.  Griffith  pledged 
the  sincerity  of  their  sentiments.  A  general  election  will  show  in  what 
degree  de  Valeraism  has  secured  a  hold  on  the  country.  All  political 
prisoners  have  been  amnestied  by  the  King,  the  British  forces  are 
taking  their  departure,  and  Mr.  Michael  Collins  and  Sir  James  Craig 
have  already  been  in  conference.  Doubts  as  to  the  economic  effect  of 
the  British  withdrawal  are  audible.  Whatever  else  gains  in  Ireland, 
trade  will  feel  the  adjustment  from  the  old  order  to  the  new.  It  is 
one  of  the  consequences  for  which  Irishmen  who  insisted  on  their 
right  of  self-determination  were  not  all  prepared. 


A  PRECISE  view  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  conflicting 

influences  at  work  in  India  is  not  easy  to  obtain  from  reports  to  hand. 

The  one  indisputable  fact  about  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
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rj        t  progress  is  that  it  has  been  a  personal  triumph  ;  the 

loyal  enthusiasm  of  his  welcome  has  in  too  many 
instances  been  offset  by  intimidation  and  hooliganism.  Sedition, 
whether  in  the  guise  of  civil  disobedience  or  of  actual  revolt,  has  made 
itself  so  far  manifest  that  papers  as  unlike  as  The  Times,  The  Observer, 
and  the  Manchester  Guardian,  are  in  accord  in  their  approval  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Government.  Critics,  in  India  or  in  England,  who 
condemn  both  the  agitators  and  repressive  measures,  succeed  only 
in  self-stultifying  ineptitude.  Something  has  at  least  been  gained 
when  the  Government  policy  is  endorsed  in  the  Legislative  Chamber 
by  fifty-three  votes  to  thirty-three.  Strong  declarations  against 
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Gandhi-ism  such  as  Sir  Sankaran  Nair's,  are  welcome  evidence  that 
native  statesmanship  is  alive  to  the  dangers  to  which  the  country  is 
exposed.  Mr.  Gandhi's  most  recent  assertion  that  he  contemplates 
nothing  more  than  swaraj  within  the  Empire  must  puzzle  some  of  his 
followers,  as  much  as  Mr.  Sydney  Webb's  Fabian  warning  to  Indian 
students  in  London,  that  India  can  only  hope  to  advance  towards  the 
goal  of  responsible  self-government  by  gradual  steps,  puzzles  the 
Briton  at  home  who  knows  Mr.  Sydney  Webb.  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer's 
weighty  article  in  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  India's  friends. 


LORD  MILNER,  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation, entered  a  great  plea  for  the  moral  unity  of  Europe.  Is 
modern  education,  in  its  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Moral  v.  «  staggering  "  march  of  scientific  discovery,  jeopardis- 
ing the  humanities  by  putting  material  progress  in  the 
forefront  of  its  activities  ?  There  are,  said  Lord  Milner,  two  halls 
in  the  Temple  of  Knowledge,  with  separate  entrances  requiring 
separate  keys :  one  to  admit  to  the  treasure-house  of  the  humanities, 
the  other  to  open  the  door  to  the  secrets  of  the  physical  universe. 
He  does  not  find  that  intellectual  and  moral  progress  has  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  of  science,  and  is  fearful  lest  moral  unity  among 
European  nations,  in  which  Christianity  and  Graeco-Roman  culture 
are  pre-eminent  factors,  may  be  so  superseded  by  mere  material 
considerations  that  civilisation  itself  may  be  overthrown.  One 
passage  of  his  address  affects  the  future  of  the  British  Empire : 
"  Closer  communication  may  cement  the  bonds  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions,  and  will,  I  believe,  be  the  most  potent  factor 
in  preserving  the  unity  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  But  that  is 
because  the  people  so  drawn  together  are  peoples  mainly  of  the  same 
race  and  religion,  the  same  fundamental  morality.  Has  the  like 
effect  been  produced  between  Great  Britain  and,  say,  Egypt  or 
India,  between  the  European  world  and  the  world  of  Islam  ?  Quite 
obviously  it  has  not.  Closer  intercourse  is  valuable  in  preserving 
and  strengthening  friendship  and  harmony  between  kindred  peoples : 
it  is  powerless  to  create  them  between  peoples  whose  outlook  on  life 
is  radically  different."  That  is  a  point  of  view  which  may  perhaps 
logically  carry  us  further  than  Lord  Milner  intended.  Is  the  associa- 
tion of  Europe  and  Asia  wholly  material  ? 
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ME.  MACKENZIE  KING  has  confounded  the  prophets  who  were 
confident  he  would  not  be  able  to  throw  his  mantle  over  the  various 

Liberal  elements  in  the  great  majority  recorded  against 
Canadil^  Mr*  Mei§hen's  Government.  His  Cabinet  includes  Sir 
Cabinet^1  Lomer  Gouin  as  Minister  of  Justice,  and  the  Hon. 

Ernest  Lapointe  as  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Yet  we  were  told  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  would  have  to  make  his  choice 
between  them,  and  would  weaken  his  administration  accordingly. 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin's  accession  is  an  unquestionable  source  of  strength. 
The  resumption  of  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Finance  by  the  Hon. 
W.  S.  Fielding  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Great  Britain,  where  it  is 
never  forgotten  that  he  was  the  first  Dominion  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  give  preference  to  the  Mother  Country.  How  great 
that  departure  was  may,  perhaps,  best  be  measured  by  the  slow  but 
steady  movement  of  the  whole  Empire  towards  inter-Imperial  tariffs. 
Though  the  complexion  of  the  Cabinet  is  distinctly  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  it  has  given  unexpected  satisfaction  to  those  who  feared  a 
plunge  into  Free  Trade  experiments. 

SIK  GEOKGE  and  LADY  PERLEY  lived  strenuous  lives  in  the 
seven  and  a  half  years  they  spent  in  England,  but  they  would 

probably  agree  that  even  in  the  exciting  times  of  the 
ir  ueorge  war  ^hey  were  never  called  upon  to  crowd  so  many 

engagements  into  so  brief  a  space  as  in  the  last  week 
or  two.  All  London  seemed  eager  to  do  them  honour,  and  in  retiring 
from  the  Canadian  High  Commissionership,  Sir  George  will  have 
realised  how  fully  his  work  is  appreciated  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 
Among  many  private  or  semi-private  functions  was  the  luncheon, 
briefly  reported  elsewhere,  given  to  him  by  a  few  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Among  public  functions  none 
constitutes  a  more  striking  tribute  than  the  farewell  dinner  given  by 
the  Canada  Club,  at  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  Club's  history  ladies 
were  present— a  departure  which  was  wholly  a  compliment  to  Lady 
Perley.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  period  as  Governor-General 
covered  the  larger  part  of  Sir  George  Perley's  period  as  High  Com- 
missioner, presided,  and  was  able  to  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  services  the  guests  of  the  evening  had  rendered  to  the  Dominion 
and  the  Empire.  Lord  Milner,  who  was  Colonial  Secretary  during  the 
later  years  of  the  war  and  the  first  years  of  reconstruction,  was  pre- 
sent to  bear  witness  to  Sir  George  Perley's  "  intense  devotion  to  our 
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common  cause  and  his  self-effacing  helpfulness."  Sir  Joseph  Cook, 
the  newest  of  High  Commissioners,  attended  his  first  public  dinner 
in  London  to  do  honour  to  one  whom  he  described  as  "  the  doyen  of 
the  Dominions  so  far  as  their  representatives  at  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  were  concerned,"  and  incidentally  to  enter  into  happy  rivalry 
with  Sir  George  in  sentiments  of  devotion  to  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Sir  George  Parkin  rounded  off  the  evening  by  proposing  the  health 
of  the  Chairman  in  a  speech  which  showed  what  the  Governor-General, 
with  the  traditions  of  statesmanship  and  public  service  in  the  old 
country,  stands  for  in  even  the  most  democratic  of  the  Dominions. 

THE  importance  of  the  agreement  reached  at  Washington  for  the 

regulation  of  international  affairs  in  the  Pacific  was  emphasised  by 

Sir  Halford  Mackinder,  M.P.,  in  an  address  before  the 

The  Pacific  Geographical  Association.  The  problems  of  the  Pacific 
Problem.  i-.  r  r,  ,  .  ,.p  -,  .,  ,, 

would,  no  doubt,  as  he  suggested,  be  simplified  if  the 

Pacific  Ocean  itself  were  defined.  From  New  Guinea  to  Malaya 
there  exist  some  of  the  most  richly  endowed  territories  in  the  world, 
and  as  Java  carries  a  population  of  some  38,000,000,  Sir  Halford 
Mackinder  sees  no  reason  why  the  region  between  Papua  and  Sumatra 
should  not  ultimately  be  the  home  of  400,000,000  of  people.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  instead  of  a  population  of  fewer  than  7,000,000, 
might  have  100,000,000.  Borneo,  hardly  occupied  as  yet  in  com- 
parison with  Java,  provides  "  a  booty  of  the  first  order  from  the 
point  of  view  of  tropical  production."  Australia,  China,  Japan, 
Malaya,  with  their  varied  and  valuable  natural  resources,  offer  imme- 
diately vast  markets  which  are  destined  to  become  more  vast  with 
the  investment  of  capital  and  the  increase  in  population.  An 
immense  opportunity  presents  itself  for  statesmanship  to  forestall 
"  the  forces  of  human  initiative."  The  Pacific  is  destined  to  be 
the  ocean  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  whether  its  resources  and 
potentialities,  of  which  Sir  Halford  Mackinder  affords  so  vivid  a 
glimpse,  are  to  be  exploited  in  peace,  or  to  provide  a  new  excuse 
for  international  strife,  is  the  real  problem  to  be  solved. 

WOKK  on  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley  is  in  full 
swing,  and  Major  Belcher  is  at  the  head  of  a  mission  now  on  its  way 
to  the  Cape,  whence  it  will  go  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada  to  promote  the  enterprise  by  personal 
embassy  in  the  Dominions.  The  Duke  of  York  turned 
the  first  turf  on  January  10,  three  days  after  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  £1,000,000  Guarantee  Fund  which  was  the  gratifying 
result  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  appeal.  Whilst  the  ground  is  being 
prepared  at  home,  Major  Belcher  will  be  giving  and  gathering  informa- 
tion that  should  make  the  Exhibition  of  unique  interest  to  the  whole 
Empire.  At  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  luncheon  to  the  members 
of  the  mission,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  said  that  the  Exhibition  will  be 
calculated  to  give  a  wider  outlook  and  a  much-needed  impetus  to  trade 
and  commerce.  If  the  comprehensive  programme  and  principles 
indicated  by  Major  Belcher  in  the  speech  reproduced  verbatim  in  this 
issue  are  adhered  to,  the  Exhibition  will  leave  no  one  who  calls  him- 
self a  Briton  any  excuse  for  ignorance  of  the  Empire.  The  five  com- 
mercial Fellowships  worth  £500  each,  including  a  first-class  return  ticket 
to  any  one  of  the  Dominions,  awarded  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
London,  Glasgow,  Norwich,  Warrington,  and  Oldham,  should  in  them- 
selves prove  leavens  of  enormous  value  to  the  future  of  inter- Imperial 
trade.  Good  luck  to  Major  Belcher  and  his  companions  in  a  truly 
Empire  mission ! 

AT  the  recent  meeting  in  Toronto  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  repeated  a   statement   to 

the  eSect  that  " if  ^seGi&  would  quit  %hting  among 
themselves  they  would  overwhelm  the  whole  verte- 
brate series."  Even  if  man  survived  the  fight  against  the  potent 
microbe,  his  work  would  still  be  menaced  by  the  million  and  one 
tiny  creatures  who,  unchecked,  would  make  agriculture,  especially 
in  tropical  countries,  impossible.  The  United  States'  Government 
employ  a  small  army  of  trained  entomologists,  and  throughout  the 
country  encouragement  is  given  to  research  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
insect.  The  real  difficulty  with  which  the  mere  human  is  confronted 
is  to  discover  first  the  real  enemy,  and  then  ascertain  his  methods  of 
attack.  When  once  he  has  been  identified  and  his  ways  studied,  he 
goes  down  before  the  counter-attacks  of  science.  Scourges  like  yellow 
fever  and  malaria  may  never  be  wholly  eliminated  from  the  tropics, 
but  if  the  Panama  zone  could  be  rendered  immune,  if  vast  stretches 
of  malaria-infected  country  have  been  made  healthy,  by  knowledge  of  the 
enemy  mosquito,  then  there  is  every  reason  for  providing  the  investi- 
gator with  the  facilities  he  needs  in  order  to  carry  on  the  great  work. 
Sir  Konald  Ross  suggests  the  creation  in  London  of  a  Malaria  Bureau, 
where  the  "literature  and  data  of  the  subject  would  be  available  for 
students  who  cannot  possibly  otherwise  hope  to  keep  abreast  with  a 
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problem  that  has  been  studied  for  2,000  years.  Dr.  Eugene  Laurens 
from  his  long  experience  in  Mauritius  is  able  to  bear  witness  to  the 
boon  such  a  bureau  must  prove  to  medical  men  in  the  Colonies  called 
upon  to  fight  "  this  tropical  scourge."  It  is  indeed  self-evident, 
and  the  cost  of  the  bureau  need  not,  in  Sir  Ronald  Ross's  view, 
exceed  £1,500  a  year,  at  any  rate  for  a  beginning. 

RECENT  criticism  of  the  British  Consular  Service  by  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  induced  by  contact  with  actual  conditions  in  the  Far  East,  has 

revived  a  controversy  which  has  long  raged  round  its 
P  ,  administration.  Committees  and  Commissions  have 

Service  inquired,  and  Reports  have  been  issued  ever  since  1835. 

At  its  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  need  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
Service.  The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil 
Service  in  1912  suggested  making  the  Consular  Service  more  attractive 
as  a  career  by  increasing  the  pay,  providing  for  training,  encouragement 
of  initiative,  better  clerical  assistance,  and  a  regular  system  of  Con- 
sular inspection.  These  practical  suggestions  involved,  at  that  date, 
an  extra  expenditure  of  £16,000  only.  Nothing,  or  very  little,  of 
concrete  value  has  been  done  to  give  effect  to  the  many  proposals 
which  have  been  made  by  bodies  and  societies  competent  to  express 
opinions  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  trade  and  indus- 
try of  the  Empire.  Any  expenditure  incurred  in  revitalising  and 
reforming  our  Consular  Service  can  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of 
an  insurance  premium.  Judiciously  applied  it  must  prove  highly  re- 
munerative. A  policy  of  the  highest  Imperial  importance  is  involved 
in  this  question,  and  the  work  already  undertaken  by  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  requires  consolidating  and 
developing.  In  the  light  of  an  experience  extending  over  nearly  eighty 
years,  the  full  force  of  public  opinion  should  insist  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  Consular  Service  being  given  its  rightful  position  in  the  forefront 
of  practical  schemes  for  the  revival  of  British  trade. 

AN  official  committee  of  allied  lawyers  has  decided  not  to  submit 
any  further  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Leipzig,  but  to  demand  the 

surrender  of  the  remaining  war  criminals  for  trial  by 
c  -6  •  af  the  Allies  under  the  Versailles  Treaty.  This  decision 

caused  considerable  surprise,  both  at  home  and  in  Ger- 
many, for  Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  K.C.,  the  Solicitor-General,  had  expressed 
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himself  as  generally  favourable  to  the  work  of  the  Leipzig  Court.  So 
long  have  been  the  delays  in  the  trial  of  these  war  criminals  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  public  opinion  would  now  tolerate  trials  by  allied 
military  courts,  but  in  any  case,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  overhanging 
all  the  operations  of  the  Supreme  Council,  this  recommendation  does 
not  seem  likely  to  be  put  into  execution.  The  proceedings  at  Leipzig 
are  amply  described  by  Mr.  Claud  Mullins  (a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute)  in  his  book  "The  Leipzig  Trials,"  to  which  Sir 
Ernest  Pollock  contributed  an  introduction.  Mr.  Mullins  was  the 
British  interpreter  at  all  the  British  trials,  and  his  verdict  was  :  "  Dis- 
appointing as  the  trials  may  well  be  from  the  purely  legal  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  value  from  other  standpoints  " — i.e. 
military,  political,  and  ethical.  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  wrote  in  his  Intro- 
duction :  "So  far  no  small  achievement  has  been  accomplished  and, 
even  if  in  a  few  cases  only,  justice  has  been  asserted.  .  .  .  The  effect  of 
the  convictions  [by  a  German  civil  court]  will  stand  for  ever."  Even 
if  nothing  further  is  done,  the  facts  remain  that  a  German  court  found 
that  the  British  charges  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  were  true,  and  that 
it  sentenced  five  representative  war  criminals  to  varying  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. In  his  recent  address  Sir  Charles  Lucas  asked :  "  What 
are  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  our  British  race  ?  Do  not  men, 
when  asked  what  are  our  strong  points,  point  everywhere  and  always 
to  British  sense  of  justice  and  love  of  fair  play  ?  "  This  British  sense 
of  justice  showed  itself  strongly  in  this  question  of  the  war  criminals, 
and  the  fact  of  convictions  having  been  obtained  in  a  German  court 
will  probably  weigh  with  posterity  far  more  than  any  convictions 
in  allied  military  courts. 

HONOURS  Lists,  whatever  their  sins  of  omission  or  commission, 
are  a  striking  commentary  on  the  multifarious  activities  of  the  peoples 

of  the  Empire.  Canada's  self-denying  ordinance  in  this 
Some  New  respect  clearly  is  causing  some  searching  of  heart,  and  to 
Honours  forswear  a  title  no  more  commends  itself  to  the  whole 

body  than  the  policy  of  Pussyfoot.  The  New  Year's 
honours  cover  public  services,  from  literature — in  the  person  of  Sir 
James  Barrie,  who  receives  the  O.M. — to  finance ;  from  the  theatre  to 
administration  at  home,  in  India,  the  Dominions,  and  the  Crown 
Colonies ;  from  music  to  philanthropy.  Among  the  new  peers  are  Sir 
James  Buchanan  and  Sir  Robert  Nivison;  among  the  new  baronets 
are  Sir  Edward  Mountain,  Sir  Alfred  L.  Goodson,  and  Sir  David  Yule  ; 
among  the  new  Knights  are  Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier,  Mr.  Landon  Ronald, 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Hobson,  Mr.  R.  W.  Jeans  ;  in  the  Colonial  Office  list  we  have 
Sir  Percy  Cox  and  Sir  James  Stevenson,  who  are  advanced  to  G.C.M.G. ; 
General  F.  G.  Guggisberg,  Mr.  Eyre  Hut  son,  the  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Lee, 
Mr.  G.  E.  A.  Grindle,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Shuckburgh  become  K.C.M.G., 
and  H.H.  the  Sultan  of  Kelantan  becomes  hon.  K.C.M.G.  ;  Mr. 
E.  H.  Farrer,  Mr.  J.  T.  Furley,  Mr.  Oliver  Marks,  Mr.  Simpson  Newland, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Smallwood,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Paton  are  among  the  new  C.M.G.'s  ; 
in  the  Foreign  Office  list  Mr.  J.  W.  R.  Macleay  becomes  K.C.M.G.  In 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  the  Marchioness  Curzon  of  Keddlestone 
and  Mrs.  Hughes,  the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  become 
Dames  Grand  Cross,  and  Lady  Greenwood,  the  wife  of  the  Irish  Chief 
Secretary,  Dame  Commander.  The  considerable  list  of  names  both 
native  and  British  in  the  India  section  is  perhaps  especially  note- 
worthy at  the  present  moment.  As  the  Empire  is  wide  so  must  be 
the  difficulty  of  awarding  honours  where  and  when  due. 

THREE  great  Victorians,  Lord  Bryce,  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland, 
and  Sir  John  Kirk,  typical  Britons  in  their  various  ways,  and  Pope 

Benedict  XV.,  who  only  succeeded  to  the  Holy  See  a 
Death  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  have  died 

during  January.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  and  Sir  John 
Kirk  were  among  the  Empire-builders,  the  one  as  shipper,  the 
other  as  explorer,  whose  work,  effective  but  unobtrusive,  is  impressed 
on  history  East  and  West.  As  Lord  Inchcape  happily  says,  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland's  "  incidental  contribution  to  the  knitting  of  the 
fabric  of  modern  British  Empire  was  no  mean  one."  How  much 
the  Empire  owed  to  his  enterprise  and  initiative  is  written  in  the 
history  of  the  P.  &  0.  Company.  Sir  John  Kirk's  name  takes  the  mind 
back  to  the  days  of  Livingstone,  whose  companion  he  was  in  exploration 
when  Africa  was  the  Dark  Continent.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  and  Sir 
John  Kirk  helped  to  make  history  :  Lord  Bryce  wrote  it.  "  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire  "  would  in  any  case  have  made  him  famous,  but 
it  was  only  the  first  of  several  books  destined  to  become  classics. 
Some  of  the  more  liberal  views  which  Lord  Bryce  brought  to  bear  on 
international  relations,  the  late  Pope  in  his  short  and  difficult  reign 
translated  into  practice.  Benedict  XV.  's  attitude  in  the  war  has  been 
sharply  challenged,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  German  atrocities, 
but  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  assist 
the  coming  of  peace,  and  he  at  least  brought  France  and  the  Vatican 
back  to  diplomatic  relationships  after  years  of  estrangement. 
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THE  Government  of  India  Act  of  1919  defines  the  policy  of  Parliament  in 
regard  to  British  India  as  follows  :  "To  provide  for  the  increasing  association 
of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  Indian  administration  and  for  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  self-governing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation  of 
responsible  government  in  British  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  "  substantial  steps  in  this  direction  should  now  be 
taken."     Those  steps  constitute  the  Eeforms  Scheme   as   embodied   in   the 
Act,  and  brought  into  actual  working  a  year  ago.     The  main  features  of  that 
scheme  are  an  elected  majority  of  Indian  representatives  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  India  and  the  Legislative  Councils  of  the  Provinces.     Those  bodies 
have  complete  control  of  legislation  and  taxation,  and  in  the  Provinces  also  the 
power  of  voting  supplies.     But  they  are  subject  to  the  restriction  that  if  the 
Governor- General  (in  the  case  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  India),  or  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  (in  the  case  of  the  Provincial  Councils),  certifies 
certain  legislative  measures  or  the  grant  of  certain  supplies  to  be  essential 
to  the  peace,  safety,  and  welfare  of  India  or  of  the  Province  concerned,  he  has 
statutory  power  to   override  the   opposition  of  the  Assembly   or   Council. 
As   regards   administration,   the   Government   of   India   remains   responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament.      But  in  practice  it  is  largely  in- 
fluenced, and  rightly  so,  by  Indian  opinion  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
Council  of  State ;  and  three  of  the  Governor-General's  seven  colleagues  in  the 
Executive  Council  are  now  Indians — and  lawyers.      In  the  Provinces,  a  more 
decided  advance  has  been  made  towards  responsible  government.     The  Governor 
in  Council  (the  Executive  Council  consisting  of  an  equal  number   of  British 
and  Indians)  is  responsible  to  the  Government  of  India  and  to  Parliament  for  the 
administration  of  certain  "  reserved  "  subjects,  such  as  Law  and  Justice,  Police, 
and  Land  Eevenue  and  Irrigation.    But  the  Governor  and  his  Indian  Ministers, 
who  are  drawn  from,  and  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  to,  the  elected  majority 
in  the  Council,  control  the  remaining  field  of  administration,  including  such 
great   departments   as   Education,   Excise,   Industries,   Public   Health,   Agri- 
culture, Public  Works.     In  all  these  matters  the  Governor  acts  on  the  advice 
of  his  Ministers.     The  root  idea  is  that  this  sphere  of  responsible  government 
should  be   steadily  enlarged,  as   and  when   the  Indian  representatives  and 
Ministers  give  proof  of  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  sense  of  responsibility,  till 
it  embraces  all  the  functions  of  government  in  the  Provinces,  and  that  in  time 
the  system  of  responsible  government  should  similarly  be  extended  to  the 
Government  of  India.     In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  of  the  Provincial  administrations  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would  wholly  disappear,  the  Central  and  Provincial  legislatures 
would  assume  control  of  the  entire  administration,  deriving  their  authority 
from,  and  being  responsible  to,  democratic  electorates,  as  in  the  Dominions. 
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In  the  last  stage  a  self-governing  India  would  assume  the  position  of  a  full 
and  equal  partner  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  conception  is  a  noble  one ;  and,  though  in  the  opinion  of  some 
unattainable,  unless  and  until  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  social 
organisation  and  mentality  of  the  peoples  of  India,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  Parliament  in  framing  the  new  constitution,  or 
of  the  enormous  powers  conferred  on  the  new  and  untried  legislative  bodies. 
But  the  spirit  in  which  the  great  experiment  is  to  be  tried  is  even  more  important 
than  the  substantive  provisions.  This  is  indicated  in  the  King-Emperor's 
Instructions  under  the  Eoyal  Sign  Manual  to  the  new  Viceroy  and  Governors. 
They  are  enjoined  to  exercise  "  the  utmost  restraint,  unless  grave  reason  for 
the  contrary  appears,  in  any  exercise  of  the  emergency  powers  still  vested  in 
them,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  and  wishes  of  the  Indian  representative 
assemblies." 

For  above  all  things  it  is  our  Will  and  Pleasure  that  the  plans  laid  by  our  Parliament  for 
the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible  government  in  British  India  may  come  to  fruition 
to  the  end  that  British  India  may  attain  its  due  place  among  the  British  Dominions. 

This  injunction,  which  relegates  to  a  secondary  place  the  primary  duty  of 
Government,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  may  help  to  explain  the 
extraordinary  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  India  to  take  action 
to  maintain  internal  security  during  the  past  year.  It  is  possible  to  sacrifice 
too  much  to  a  constitutional  experiment. 

When  the  shape  that  the  Eeforms  Scheme  should  take  was  under 
discussion  in  India  a  few  years  ago,  some  of  those  consulted  doubted  the 
expediency  of  announcing  a  goal  which  would  be  difficult,  and  might  indeed 
be  impossible,  of  attainment.  They  pointed  out  that  however  you  defined  and 
emphasised  the  conditions  of  advance,  these  would  be  ignored  or  attacked  by 
impatient  reformers  and  unpractical  idealists.  That  has  happened.  The 
Beforms  Scheme,  which  was  intended  to  test  the  capacity  of  political  Indians, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  further  extension,  or  restriction,  of  responsible  govern- 
ment after  ten  years'  experience  of  actual  working,  had  not  been  in  force 
for  ten  months  before  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  demanded  an  im- 
mediate further  advance.  A  resolution  was  moved  in  September  last  that  the 
necessary  steps  be  at  once  taken  : 

(1)  To  introduce  complete  responsible  Government  in  the  provinces  from  the  next 
election  (1923) ;  (2)  to  transfer  from  the  same  date  all  subjects  in  the  Government  of  India 
to  popular  ministers,  except  Army,  Navy,  Foreign,  and  Political  Departments  ;  (3)  to  confer 
full  Dominion  self-government  on  India  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  (1929). 

The  arguments  used  in  support  of  this  extraordinary  claim  were  trivial 
and  unconvincing.  Much  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
Assembly,  a  former  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
dinner  speech  at  the  close  of  the  first  Session,  had  said  that  "  the  debates  were 
well  worthy  to  stand  by  the  best  debates  in  the  Imperial  Parliament "  ;  that  the 
late  Viceroy,  at  a  dinner  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State  (the  Upper 
Chamber),  had  made  similar  complimentary  remarks  ;  and  that  the  Secretary 
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of  State  had  been  equally  eulogistic.  It  was  natural  and  graceful  for  the 
authors  of  the  Reform  Scheme  to  bless  their  own  work  and  for  the  President 
to  strain  a  point  by  way  of  complement.  But  premature  or  excessive  eulogy, 
even  on  festive  occasions,  is  always  likely  in  the  East  to  be  taken 
au  pied  de  la  lettre.  The  motion  received  a  good  deal  of  support ;  but 
there  were  some  sensible  Indian  members  who  realised  that  it  was  likely  to 
defeat  its  own  object  by  exposing  the  irresponsible  character  of  those  who, 
on  such  futile  grounds,  demanded  such  sweeping  changes.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  the  motion  was  a  deliberate  encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  which  in  the  Act  of  1919  declared  that  "  the  time  and 
manner  of  each  advance  can  be  determined  only  by  Parliament,  upon  whom 
responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples," 
and  further,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Statutory  Commission  after 
ten  years  to  report  "  as  to  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
the  principle  of  responsible  government,  or  to  extend,  modify,  or  restrict  the 
degree  of  responsible  government  then  existing." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  if  carried  to  a  division  the  motion  would  have 
been  rejected.  Unfortunately  that  was  not  done.  In  their  desire  to  secure 
at  all  costs  an  outward  appearance  of  harmony  in  the  Assembly,  and  perhaps 
in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  Gandhi's  extremist  party  outside  the  Council, 
the  Government  representatives  proposed  as  a  compromise  the  following 
amendment  : 

This  Council  recommends  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council  that  he 
should  convey  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  view  of  this  Assembly  that  the  progress  made  by 
India  on  the  path  of  responsible  government  warrants  a  re-examination  and  revision  of  the 
present  Constitution  at  an  earlier  date  than  1929. 

This  amendment  was  carried.  The  few  dissentients  included  the  three 
non- official  European  members,  who,  as  practical  men,  were  not  prepared  to 
support  such  a  foolish  proceeding.  It  wifi  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  resolu- 
tion has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  to  assert  the 
authority  of  Parliament. 

But  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  most  of  those  Indian  politicians  who 
talk  so  glibly  of  full  Dominion  self-government  have  only  a  very  dim  conception 
of  the  responsibilities  which  that  status  involves.  The  very  idea  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  responsible  government  is  foreign  to  India,  and  none 
of  its  many  vernaculars  has  words  capable  of  expressing  these  terms,  which 
only  came  into  common  use  with  the  introduction  of  the  first  steps  towards 
representation  in  the  Morley-Minto  reforms  of  1908. 

With  many  Indian  politicians  the  desire  for  Dominion  status  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  it  will  enable  them  to  dispense  not  only  with  British  control, 
but  with  the  great  British  Services,  whose  work  on  behalf  of  India  has  raised 
her  to  her  present  status.  This  fact  is  well  brought  out  by  The  Times  corre- 
spondent in  Simla,  whose  cable  of  September  28  thus  sums  up  the  discussions 
in  the  session  of  the  All- India  Legislature  then  just  concluded.  "  The 
cardinal  note  sounded  in  both  Houses  is  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the 
British  as  early  as  possible ;  it  may  be  a  transient  passion,  but  its  strong 
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expression  has  made  for  much  anxiety."  To  refuse  to  look  facts  in  the 
face  is  to  the  advantage  neither  of  Indian  nor  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  essential  for  the  peoples  of  Great  Britian  and  the  Dominions  to  know, 
and  for  Indian  politicians  to  realise,  in  what  respects  India  is  at  present  lacking 
in  the  qualities  which  have  fitted  the  other  Dominions  gradually  to  become 
equal  partners  in  the  Empire,  so  that  they  may  set  themselves  to  remove 
existing  obstacles,  and,  so  far  as  Indian  conditions  allow,  acquire  the  necessary 
qualifications.  Now  it  may  be  said  generally  of  the  existing  Dominions — Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa — that  their  population  (excluding  the 
native  races  of  South  Africa,  who  are  at  present  outside  politics)  is  of  the 
same  stock  as  that  of  the  Mother  Country  or  of  a  cognate  stock  (the  French 
in  Canada  and  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa)  which  assimilates  with  it ;  that 
they  have  community  of  language,  civilisation,  and  religion ;  that  like  the 
Mother  Country  all  have  constitutions  genuinely,  and  not  only  outwardly, 
democratic,  based  on  something  very  close  to  universal  suffrage ;  that  edu- 
cation is  universal  and  compulsory  ;  that  there  is  a  recognised  equality  of 
citizenship  unrestricted  by  any  rigid  division  into  classes  and  castes  ;  that  all 
recognise  self-defence  as  the  corollary  of  self-government,  and  have  given 
practical  proof  of  their  adherence  to  the  principle.  It  is  this  community  in 
essential  features  that  has  enabled  Canada  and  South  Africa  gradually  to  over- 
come the  cleavage  between  two  white  races,  and  gives  each  of  the  Dominions 
the  cohesion  and  homogeneity  necessary  for  its  own  internal  stability  and  its 
free  and  equal  association  with  the  other  partners  in  the  Empire. 

But  if  we  apply  these  tests  to  India  we  find  that  hardly  a  single  one  of  them 
is  at  present  fulfilled,  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  fulfilled  for  generations, 
and  that  some  are  impossible  of  fulfilment. 

Race. — India  is  a  congeries  of  races,  the  result  of  the  successive  waves  of 
conquests  from  the  North  and  West%  Caste  and  religious  distinctions  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  general  amalgamation  such  as  has  moulded  the  British, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  stocks  into  the  present  British  people. 
The  Dravidian  of  Madras  is  much  further  apart  from  the  Pathan  of  the  North- 
West  than  an  Italian  from  a  Dane,  or  a  Greek  from  a  Finn.  For  1 ,000  years 
prior  to  British  rule  Hindu  India  had  never  had  a  national  government.  Its 
rulers  had  been  Muhamadan  invaders,  Arab,  Persian,  Afghan,  Turk,  Moghul ; 
and  the  one  great  attempt  made  by  the  great  Akbar  to  fuse  races 
and  religions  was  repugnant  both  to  Hindus  and  Muhamadans  and  ended  in 
a  glorious  failure.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  national  government  in  historic 
times  is  the  British  Empire  in  India,  which  has  succeeded,  without  attempting 
to  interfere  with  races,  castes,  or  religions,  in  uniting  them  all  for  the  common 
welfare.  That  is  the  one  common  bond  which  holds  together  warring  nation- 
alities, jarring  sects,  hostile  castes  and  creeds.  Any  serious  weakening  in  this 
central  authority  would  let  loose  all  these  latent  antagonistic  and  disruptive 
forces,  and  India  (which  after  all  is  only  a  geographical  expression  for  a  sub- 
continent) would,  as  recent  events  show  only  too  clearly,  rapidly  lose  the  slowly 
developing  sense  of  nationhood,  and  relapse  into  the  anarchy  which  followed 
on  the  decay  of  Moghul  rule  in  Asia,  and  the  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire  in  Europe. 
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Language  and  Education. — There  are  twenty-five  main  vernaculars  and 
several  hundred  dialects  in  India.  English  is  the  only  common  language ; 
it  is  the  medium  used  not  only  in  all  the  legislative  bodies,  but  by  Gandhi 
and  his  revolutionary  following  in  their  anti-British  propaganda  !  But  only 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population  has  any  knowledge  of  English.  The  politically 
minded  classes  are  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  English,  and  have 
adopted  the  catchwords  of  English  politics  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  they 
are  not  always  in  touch  with,  or  reliable  interpreters  of,  the  views  of  the  re- 
maining ninety-nine  per  cent.  In  1911  only  six  persons  in  every  hundred  were 
recorded  as  literate  (able  to  write  their  names),  even  in  their  own  vernaculars, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  Government  review  of  India  in  1919  :  "  until  the 
proportion  of  literates  can  be  raised,  the  masses  of  India  will  remain  poor, 
helpless,  and  a  prey  to  political  dangers  too  serious  to  be  contemplated." 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  great  zeal  for  secondary  and  higher  education, 
which  benefits  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  little  thought  for  the  primary 
education  of  the  masses,  or  the  education  of  women.  For  every  ten  literate 
males  there  is  only  one  literate  female. 

Eeligion. — The  most  difficult  problem  a  British  official  in  India  has  to  cope 
with — and  the  difficulty  is  much  greater  for  an  Indian — are  the  periodic  out- 
bursts of  religious  animosity  between  Hindus,  Muhamadans,  and  Sikhs, 
which  lead  them  to  fight  not  only  against  each  other  but  among  themselves, 
In  September  1917  several  Muhamadans  in  Behar  were  murdered  and  several 
hundreds  of  their  villages  plundered  or  burned  by  their  Hindu  neighbours 
over  the  question  of  kine  killing.  Large  forces  of  British  troops — Indian 
troops  might  have  taken  sides — had  to  be  rushed  in  to  quell  what  threatened 
to  be  a  religious  war.  A  similar  dispute  in  the  United  Provinces  led  the 
Hindus  to  burn  to  death  a  score  of  their  Muhamadan  co- villagers  in  a  village  of 
the  United  Province  in  September  1918.  In  February  1921  a  dispute  between 
rival  Sikh  factions  as  to  the  rights  in  a  sacred  shrine  was  ended  by  the  open 
murder  in  the  shrine  itself  of  130  of  the  reformers  by  the  conservative  Sikhs 
headed  by  their  Abbot,  who  has  since  been  condemned  to  death !  And  yet 
advanced  politicians  tell  us  proudly  that  Hindus  and  Muhamadans  are  now 
united  (the  revolutionary  parties  have  no  doubt  temporarily  joined  hands 
against  the  British  Government),  and  that  all  creeds  have  laid  aside  their 
differences,  and  are  working  with  all  their  "  soulforce  "  for  their  Mother  India. 
The  above  incidents  and  the  wholesale  murders  of  hundreds,  forcible  conversions 
of  thousands,  and  other  outrages  even  more  appalling  inflicted  on  the  Hindus 
of  Malabar  of  both  sexes  by  their  Moplah  neighbours  in  the  present  rebellion 
furnish  a  sufficient  comment  on  this  statement.  Yet  Gandhi,  the  Hindu 
reformer,  wrote  on  November  27 :  "  The  forcible  conversion  of  Hindus  was 
terrible.  But  the  Moplah  bravery  must  command  admiration.  They  are 
fighting  for  what  they  consider  is  religion  and  in  a  manner  which  they  consider 
is  religious."  At  the  same  time  the  Muslim  League,  with  Gandhi's  approval, 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  religious  zeal  and  bravery  "  with  which  the  Moplahs  are 
fighting  a  defensive  war  against  their  enemy  the  Government."  Compare  this 
with  the  views  of  Sir  Sankaran  Nair,  who  resigned  his  office  in  the  Viceroy's 
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Council  as  a  protest  against  the  drastic  methods  of  the  Punjab  Government  in 
quelling  the  1919  rebellion  (due  also  to  Gandhi's  agitation),  and  was  then 
appointed  to  the  Indian  Council  in  London.  Being  a  Hindu  resident  of 
Malabar,  he  now  finds  himself  compelled  to  denounce  publicly  Gandhi  and  his 
movement,  which  he  says  "  has  attained  those  proportions  on  account  of  the 
culpable  weakness  of  the  late  Government  of  India,  whose  policy  was  continued 
by  the  new  Government." 

Caste  Divisions. — Eeligious  divisions  are  further  aggravated  by  caste 
differences.  The  Hindu  populations  of  200  millions  is  divided  into  some 
2,000  main  castes,  each  forming  a  close  compartment  from  association  with 
which — for  example,  by  inter-marriage  or  eating  and  drinking  together — all 
other  castes  are  rigorously  excluded. 

This  is  not  a  promising  ground  for  common  citizenship  on  the  basis  of 
democratic  equality.  The  authors  of  the  Eeforms  Scheme  at"  first  tried  to 
ignore  it,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  recognise  it.  Accordingly,  separate 
Council  representation  for  Hindus,  Muhamadans,  and  Sikhs  has  been  accepted 
for  all  the  new  legislatures,  also  for  certain  well-defined  classes,  such  as  the 
Mahrattas  in  Bombay,  the  non-Brahmans  in  Madras  ;  while  an  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  unfortunate  50  millions  of 
"  untouchables,"  whose  mere  touch  or  even  shadow  their  high- caste  "  brethren  " 
regard  as  pollution,  by  nominating  representatives  for  them  from  among  the 
British  officials,  or  the  Christian  missionaries,  who  are  working  for  their  social 
up-lift.  The  attitude  of  Indian  politicians,  who  claim  to  represent  the  people, 
towards  this  "  submerged  fifth  "  of  the  population  will  be  a  test  of  their  demo- 
cratic spirit,  and  also  of  the  justice  of  their  protests  against  differential  treat- 
ment of  Indians  in  the  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies,  of  which  we  have  lately 
heard  so  much.  The  following  extract  from  an  Anglo-Indian  newspaper  is 
significant  of  present  feeling  in  the  reformed  Councils  : 

Nagpur,  November  29,  1921. 

The  Central  Provinces  Council  met  on  Monday,  when  Mr.  N.  moved  that  the  depressed 
classes  should  enjoy  the  same  rights  of  access  to  wells,  tanks,  reservoirs,  built  out  of  public 
funds,  as  other  communities.  It  was  acknowledged  by  members  taking  part  in  the  debate 
that  law  and  justice  were  in  favour  of  the  claim,  but  the  general  enforcement  of  the  principle, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  it  was  thought  might  lead  to  a  great  social  commotion.  Official  and 
Muhamadan  members  refrained  from  voting  as  the  question  related  particularly  to  the  Hindu 
community.  The  resolution  was  defeated. 

The  depressed  classes  in  the  Central  Province  number  nearly  four  millions 
out  of  a  total  of  fifteen  millions.  A  similar  motion  was  negatived  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  enlightened  City  of  Bombay  a  few  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  certain  British  and  Parsee  members.  One  regrets  to  see  that  the 
British  members  at  Nagpur  raised  no  such  protest,  and  one  hopes  that  the 
new  policy  of  non-interference  will  not  be  held  to  justify  a  failure  to  protect 
the  lowly  and  depressed  against  the  tyranny  of  their  own  people.  What  a 
volume  of  protest  would  be  raised  throughout  the  Empire,  if  the  Indian  settlers 
in  South  Africa  or  Kenya  were  debarred  the  use  of  the  public  water  supply, 
or  the  right  to  use  a  public  highway,  or  entry  to  a  public  building,  or  admission 
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to  State  schools  on  grounds  of  social  inferiority  !  And  yet  these  injustices  are 
perpetrated  to-day  everywhere  in  India  and  by  Indians  under  the  sacred  name 
of  caste  on  some  fifty  millions  of  Indians.  Can  India  claim  admission  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  free  and  democratic  nations  while  she  treats  one-fifth  of 
her  own  people  as  something  lower  than  animals  ? 

Absence  of  Democratic  Spirit — The  fact  is,  and  it  cannot  be  too  fully 
recognised — that  while  in  the  Eeforms  Act  of  1919  we  have  given 
India  the  outward  forms  of  democratic  government,  neither  the  spirit  of 
democracy — nor  the  soil  on  which  it  thrives — at  present  exists,  though 
it  may  possibly  be  brought  into  existence.  The  great  mass -of  the  people 
are  still  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  show  no  great  desire  to  leave  them. 
In  fact  some  are  beginning  to  show  a  bias  towards  Gandhi's  movement 
of  "  Back  to  the  Vedas  " — a  mythical  golden  age  uncontaminated  by 
Western  materialism.  It  has  been  recognised  by  the  authors  of  the  Keforms 
Scheme  that  the  rural  population — 230  millions  out  of  250  millions — "  have 
the  greatest  stake  in  the  country,  but  are  poorly  equipped  for  politics — 
(of  the  Western  type) — and  do  not  at  present  wish  to  take  part  in  them." 
Lord  Bryce,  the  greatest  authority  on  the  subject,  defined  democracy  as : 

A  system  of  Government  in  which  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified  citizens  rules, 
taking  the  qualified  citizens  to  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  roughly  at  least 
three-fourths,  so  that  the  physical  force  of  the  citizens  coincides,  broadly  speaking,  with 
their  voting  power. 

Those  conditions  apply  closely  enough  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions. 
In  Great  Britain  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  now  has  the  vote,  and 
two  out  of  three  voters  made  use  of  their  votes  at  the  last  election. 

What  is  the  present  position  in  India  ?  For  the  All- India  Assembly  (the 
body  claiming  Dominion  status  in  a  few  years  and  full  Provincial  autonomy 
at  once)  only  one  person  in  265  has  a  vote  ;  of  those  entitled  to  vote  only  one- 
fifth  voted  at  the  last  election,  so  that  the  body  that  claims  to  represent  India 
represents  only  180,000  voters,  or  one  for  every  1,800  of  the  population  of  250 
millions.  Even  for  the  Provincial  Councils  only  one  person  in  45  has  a  vote, 
and  only  one  in  four  of  those  used  the  vote  at  last  year's  election.  Clearly, 
there  is  yet  no  broad  foundation  for  democratic  institutions  in  India,  nor  can 
there  be  for  many  years,  till  education  and  interest  in  politics  spread,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  not  only  qualify  for  the  franchise,  but  take  the 
trouble  to  exercise  it. 

Self -Government  and  Self-Defence. — The  conception  of  self-government  most 
frequently  presented  in  India  for  popular  consumption  is  one  which  brings 
out  all  its  advantages,  especially  the  substitution  of  Indian  for  British  officials 
—a  process  which  the  Madras  Council,  in  a  recent  resolution,  would  hasten  by 
reducing  by  one-third  all  salaries  exceeding  Es.  500  per  month,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  squeezing  the  British  elements  out  of  the  Services.  Little 
is  said  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  attaching  to  self-government,  even 
by  our  own  statesmen  and  high  officials  who  have  had  the  greatest  share  in 
framing  the  new  constitution. 

Indian  politicians  have  not  yet  begun  even  to  think  seriously  of  the  first 
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duty  of  a  self-governing  community— namely,  self-defence.  There  is  a  general 
desire  to  cut  down  the  present  regular  army,  especially  the  British  garrison 
of  some  60,000  men,  to  provide  funds  for  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  the 
new  civil  machinery,  before  there  is  any  military  organisation  to  take  its  place. 
There  is  much  loose  talk  of  organising  a  Territorial  Force  or  Citizen  Army. 
The  ideal  is  one  to  be  encouraged,  and  a  modest  beginning  is  being  made 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Esher  Committee.  But  the 
Indian  politicians  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  literary  castes,  who, 
like  their  Chinese  equivalent,  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and,  at  least  till  recently,  professed  to  look  down  on  the  educa- 
tionally and  politically  backward  fighting  races.  Those  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  the  rural  classes — especially  of  Northern  India — who  hitherto  have  shown 
no  desire  to  take  part  in  politics.  During  the  war  700,000  fighting  men  were 
raised  in  India,  of  whom  400,000  were  drawn  from  the  single  province  of  the 
Punjab,  which  has  less  than  one- twelfth  of  the  population  of  India.  The  writer 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  Punjab,  and  can  testify  to  the  splendidly  enthusiastic 
rally  of  the  rural  classes  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire.  But  the  total  response 
of  the  Punjab  educated  urban  classes  was  a  small  signalling  section  of  70  men 
for  service  in  the  field,  and  a  single  company  of  250  men  for  home  defence. 

The  great  Province  of  Bengal,  intellectually  the  most  advanced  in  India, 
with  a  population  of  over  fifty  millions,  after  great  efforts  could  raise  only  a 
single  battalion  for  active  service,  and  even  that  could  only  be  used  on  the  line 
of  communications.  A  Territorial  Force,  raised  from  •  such  materials,  may 
prove  a  broken  reed  in  time  of  emergency,  and  Indian  politicians  may  realise 
too  late  that  in  a  country  where  every  profession,  including  that  of  arms,  has 
hitherto  followed  caste  and  heredity,  soldiers  cannot  be  created  by  Statute 
from  among  castes  and  classes  that  have  never  known,  or  desired  to  know, 
the  use  of  arms.  The  problem  of  self-defence  is,  therefore,  likely  to  prove 
a  most  acute  one,  for,  to  return  to  Lord  Bryce's  definition,  there  is  at  present 
no  relation  between  the  physical  force  of  the  citizen — that  is,  the  hereditary 
fighting  classes — and  their  voting  powers— the  politically  minded  classes.  Among 
those  politicians  whom  the  new  constitution  has  brought  forward  as  Ministers 
or  Executive  Councillors  in  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Local  Governments, 
there  is  hardly  one  who  could  claim  to  have  had  a  relative  in  the  combatant 
service  during  the  wrar,  much  less  to  have  done  such  service  himself.  In  present 
conditions  if  matters  were  left  to  find  their  own  level,  without  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  Army  to  hold  the  scales,  the  new  Indian  con- 
stitution would  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards,  because  there  is  no  physical  force 
at  its  back,  and  India  would  again  become  as  in  the  past  the  prey  of  its  warlike 
land  neighbours,  or  the  prize  of  ambitious  Powers  from  overseas,  or  the  paradise 
of  the  internal  military  adventurers,  who  at  the  head  of  their  clansmen  or 
their  mercenaries  carved  out  kingdoms  for  themselves  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

If,  therefore,  the  constitutional  experiment  is  to  progress  at  all,  its  only 
chance  of  success  lies  in  a  strong  central  government,  supported  by  a  capable 
body  of  servants  trained  in  administration  and  organisation,  and  by  a  well- 
organised  army  including  a  powerful  British  force.  Further,  the  cost  of  this 
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army  (and  of  an  adequate  contribution  towards  the  British  Navy)  must  be 
the  first  charge  on  Indian  revenues,  and  the  willingness  of  Indian  politicians 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  will  be  a  test  of  their  sense  of  responsibility. 

There  are  many  other  matters  which  might  be  touched  upon  as  likely  to 
retard  the  progress  towards  that  self-government  which  certain  impatient 
but  unreflecting  Indian  politicians  think  they  are  already  ripe  for.  The  growth 
of  Gandhi's  non-co-operation  movement  which  would  plunge  India  into  chaos, 
the  orientation  of  the  Muhamadan  extremists  towards  Angora  or  Bolshevist 
Kussia,  the  unsatisfactory  fiscal  adjustment  under  which  certain  Provinces — 
Bengal  and  Behar — are  unable  to  pay  their  way,  and  are  kept  going  by  doles 
raised  from  other  and  sometimes  poorer  Provinces,  already  resentful  of  the 
injustice — all  of  these  are  serious  obstacles  to  orderly  constitutional  progress. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task 
before  Indian  politicians,  and  the  necessity  for  many  years,  probably  for 
generations  to  come,  of  British  guidance,  British  civil  and  military  support, 
and  British  even-handed  justice.  Those  who  would  disguise  these  difficulties 
from  the  people,  either  in  India  or  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  are 
doing  no  service  to  India  nor  to  the  Empire  in  which  she  aspires  to  become  an 
equal  partner. 

She  has  already  indeed  been  given  some  of  the  rights  of  such  partnership. 
Her  representatives  took  part  in  the  Supreme  War  Conference  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  the  Peace  Negotiations  ;  they  participated  in  last  year's  Imperial 
Conference,  and  took  their  place  in  the  sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
This  great  advance  within  the  last  few  years  is  a  proof  of  Britain's  good  faith 
and  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Dominions. 

But  it  is  now  the  duty  of  Indian  statesmen  to  endeavour  to  qualify  for  full 
partnership  with  the  Dominions  by  bringing  themselves  into  line  with  the 
Dominions  in  the  many  essential  matters  in  regard  to  which  they  are  shown  to 
be  lagging  far  behind.  Their  first  duty  is  to  get  rid  of  the  anti-British  spirit 
now  so  rampant  in  certain  quarters,  and  to  show  a  just  and  generous  spirit  to 
the  British  Services,  whose  devoted  labours  have  raised  India  to  its  present 
position  and  whose  aid  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  those  British  standards 
of  administration  which  the  other  partners  in  the  Empire  adhere  to  themselves 
and  will  insist  on  in  India. 

Any  attempt  to  force  the  political  pace  faster  than  social  conditions,  the 
state  of  education  and  political  knowledge  among  the  masses,  religious  tolera- 
tion, the  position  of  the  depressed  classes,  the  capacity  for  self-defence, 
justify  is  foredoomed  to  failure  and  disaster. 

Tennyson's  words,  "  Kaw  Haste  half-sister  to  Delay,"  afford  a  warning, 
and  fortunately  we  have  a  most  pertinent  example  of  the  evil  results  of  the 
attempt  prematurely  to  force  responsible  government  on  an  Oriental  people 
in  the  case  of  the  Philippines.  The  position  is  explained  in  the  following 
extracts : 

General  Harrison  was  sent  to  the  Philippines  in  1913  to  carry  out  President  Wilson's 
policy  of  self-determination.  He  proceeded  to  live  up  to  it  with  a  zeal  free  from  all  taint  of 
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discretion.  He  thoroughly  Philippinised  the  administration  in  all  branches.  A  popularly 
elected  Filippino  legislature  sits  with  complete  legislative  power,  except  for  the  right  of  veto 
in  the  Governor-General  (never  exercised)  and  in  Washington.  The  result  as  described  by 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  is  as  follows  : 

The  islands  have  gone  to  the  dogs  :  there  is  complete  collapse  of  government.  A  political 
dictatorship  holds  iron  rule :  there  is  scandalous  corruption,  there  is  shocking  inefficiency ; 
there  is  political  favouritism,  nepotism,  factional  politics  in  everything.  The  Treasury  and 
the  Government  Bank  have  been  looted,  and  big  private  fortunes  made  by  the  "  politicos  " 
and  their  friends.  Pay  rolls  have  been  faked.  The  public  roads  are  "  jagged  "  with  holes. 
Mails  and  telegrams  are  delayed  and  often  lost.  One  cannot  get  a  building  permit  or  have  a 
shipment  of  cargo  put  through  the  Customs  without  a  bribe.  General  Harrison  after  six 
years'  rule  has  left  the  island  and  been  replaced  by  Governor  Leonard  Wood,  who  is  not  likely 
to  be  deterred  by  sentimental  feelings  from  doing  what  he  believes  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  result  of  General  Wood's  inquiry,  as  cabled  by  The  Times  Manila  corre- 
spondent on  December  1,  is  as  follows  : 

The  report  of  the  Wood  Mission  was  released  for  publication  last  night.  It  finds  that  the 
Filippinos  are  not  ripe  for  independence  in  view  of  their  lack  of  economic  organisation  and  in- 
capacity for  military  defence.  It  recommends  the  Washington  Government  not  to  allow  the 
continuance  of  a  state  of  things  which  imposes  responsibility  without  authority  on  the  United 
States. 

In  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  to  effect  the  necessary 
reforms,  the  powers  of  the  Governor-General  should  be  reinforced.  Many  Filippinos  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  demands  for  absolute  independence  will  not  express  their  opinions  publicly, 
fearing  boycott  and  persecution  by  the  organised  adherents  of  separation.  Responsible 
local  opinion  interprets  the  report  as  a  warning  to  the  Filippinos  to  discontinue  anti-American 
propaganda,  and  instead  to  devote  their  energies  to  economic  and  industrial  development. 

The  attempt  prematurely  to  thrust  democratic  institutions  on  a  people 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  untrained  or  unfitted  to  receive  them,  ends  in 
disaster — a  ruthless  dictatorship  as  in  Eussia,  or  a  corrupt  oligarchy  as  in 
the  Philippines. 

If  the  situation  in  India  is  allowed  to  drift  as  it  has  done  during  late  years, 
there  is  a  great  risk  that  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of  1929  will  have  to 
paint  an  even  darker  picture  of  corruption  and  inefficiency  than  that  drawn 
above,  for  anarchy  and  rebellion  will  also  have  to  be  painted  in. 

If  that  result  is  to  be  avoided,  and  it  will  be  a  crime  to  the  315  millions 
involved  if  we  do  not  strive  to  avoid  it,  and  if  the  delicate  plant  of  responsible 
government  is  to  be  given  a  reasonable  chance  of  rooting  itself  in  an  alien 
environment,  then  the  British  public  and  Parliament  must  realise  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  India  and  act  up  to  them.  Above  all,  it  should  be  made  clear 
to  the  Indian  political  classes  who  demand  Dominion  status  that  the  door 
is  only  opened  to  those  who  have  qualified  by  fulfilling  the  tests  imposed  on,  and 
readily  accepted  by,  the  other  Dominions,  and  that  while  India  is  quite  free 
to  maintain  her  own  culture  and  her  own  social  institutions,  she  cannot  claim 
to  be  a  full  partner  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  if  she  falls  short 
of  the  British  spirit  and  standards  of  administration.  To  do  this  she  has  to 
guarantee  impartial  justice  for  all,  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  the 
removal  of  the  humiliating  disabilities  imposed  on  the  depressed  classes,  the 
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general  diffusion  of  education — especially  among  the  rural  classes  and  among 
women — the  capacity  of  self-defence  by  land  and  sea,  the  willingness  to  under- 
take the  burdens  it  involves,  loyal  allegiance  to  the  King-Emperor,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  play  her  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  to  which  she  owes  so  much. 
It  will  probably  take  generations  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  That  was  the 
case  even  in  the  Dominions,  which  attained  their  present  high  status  by  long  and 
patient  effort,  under  the  direction  of  the  Motherland.  India's  progress  towards 
self-government  will  need  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  the  controlling  hand 
and  the  sympathetic  guidance  of  the  British  Government,  the  support  of  the 
Imperial  forces  against  external  foes  and  internal  disorder,  the  presence  of 
a  staff  of  British  officials  and  administrators  strong  enough  to  maintain  British 
standards  of  impartiality,  efficiency,  and  progressive  development  in  the  various 
Services  and  Departments.  It  is  for  the  people  of  India  and  their  "  repre- 
sentatives," who  as  yet  have  but  little  claim  to  speak  for  the  masses,  to  show 
that  they  understand  their  responsibilities  and  are  approaching  them  in  the 
right  spirit.  

WHITE   POPULATION    VERSUS   WHITE    ELEPHANT. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

LORD  NORTHCLIFFE,  by  a  phrase,  has  startled  a  nation  into  a  full  conception 
of  its  long-since  dimly  recognised  danger  :  "  the  empty  continent."  And  such 
a  continent,  with  the  eyes  of  the  teeming  millions  of  Asia  fixed  upon  its  emptiness. 
Australia,  "  the  Land  of  the  Better  Chance,"  as  Sir  Joseph  Cook  calls  it,  with 
its  Northern  Territory  a  positive  invitation  to  dark-skinned  invasion,  is  deter- 
mined to  be  White :  "  a  national  ideal,"  says  Sir  James  Conolly,  "  to  the 
Australian  mind  as  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians." 

But  athwart  the  ideal  is  thrown  a  shadow  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  South 
Australia.  Some  modification  of  the  White  Australia  policy  is  inevitable, 
said  Mr.  Barwell,  if  the  Northern  Territory  is  to  be  developed.  Precisely  how 
far  this  carries  us,  we  need  not  inquire  too  closely.  Australia  will  not  even 
discuss  the  possibility,  and  I  know  what  a  hornet's  brood  may  be  started  about 
one's  ears  by  the  mere  tentative  suggestion  that  there  is  something  in  what 
Mr.  Barwell  says.  I  said  it  years  ago  at  the  risk  of  much  prized  Australian 
friendships.  Australia  will  have  none  of  it,  whatever  the  Imperial  considerations 
and  qualifications  that  might  be  advanced.  When  the  question  becomes 
insistent,  the  expert  appears  to  reassure  the  public  mind  :  the  Northern 
Territory  is  after  all  not  a  pastoral  country,  and  the  menace  has  been 
exaggerated!  In  any  case,  says  the  Melbourne  Argus,  "it  is  better  that  the 
Northern  Territory  should  continue  to  be  a  white  elephant  than  that  it  should 
be  converted  into  a  financial  asset  by  the  labour  of  coloured  workers."  And 
Sir  Edward  Lucas  has  the  courage,  in  face  of  this,  to  say  that  "  large  numbers 
of  citizens,  particularly  of  the  taxpaying  class,  are  favourable  to  Mr.  Harwell's 
proposition." 

White  elephants  are  awkward  beasts  to  have  about,  particularly  when 
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they  appear  in  the  guise  of  the  dark  skin,  and  in  opposition  to  white  ideals. 
Australia's  white  ideal  has  the  whole-hearted  sympathy  and  practically  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  British  race — conditionally  on  steps  being  taken 
to  make  it  good.  But  what  puzzles  the  most  sympathetic  is  how  Australia 
expects  indefinitely  to  hold  the  tropical  portions  of  her  territory,  if  she  finds  it 
so  difficult  to  fill  up  the  vast  temperate  spaces  of  the  continent.  This  "  Land 
of  the  Better  Chance  "  will  enjoy  its  own  better  chance  only  when  some  great 
scheme  of  immigration,  whether  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers'  million  farms  for  a 
million  settlers  or  another,  is  inaugurated.  Lord  Northcliffe's  general  conclusion 
that  Australia  offers  "  the  most  promising  home  for  those  British  men  of  brawn 
who  wish  to  attempt  fortune  Overseas  "  has  been  a  magnificent  advertisement, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  international  pact  which  may  guarantee  the  peace 
of  the  Pacific  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  will  be  seized  upon  as  an  excuse 
for  backsliding  in  regard  to  migration.  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  and  his  colleagues 
will  have  in  any  such  pact  an  opportunity  for  putting  Australia's  house  in 
order  which  may  never  recur,  and  at  the  very  best  it  is  quite  certain  that 
twenty  years  will  barely  suffice  to  make  Australia  safe.  "  People  or  perish !  " 
is  the  slogan  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Cook. 

A  population  of  25,000,000  is  accepted  as  the  minimum  necessary.  On  a 
generous  scheme  of  immigration,  and  with  a  generous  allowance  for  natural 
increase  in  population,  how  long  will  it  take  to  give  Australia  approximately 
25,000,000  of  people  ?  Lord  Northcliffe  suggests  that  by  1925  she  can  absorb 
100,000  immigrants  a  year,  and  later  250,000,  provided  that  an  immigration 
and  public  works  policy  has  been  thought  out.  But  would  this  give  Australia 
anything  like  the  minimum  population  she  needs  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  ?  Australia  had  a  population  of  2,250,000  in  1881  ;  it  increased  to 
3,773,800  by  1901.  To-day  it  is  5,426,000.  In  other  words  it  is  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  millions  per  decade.  If  we  allow  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  every  ten  years,  it  will,  as  was  pointed  out  in  UNITED  EMPIRE 
some  months  ago,  take  fifty  years  to  give  Australia  a  white  population  of 
17,000,000. 

But  suppose  an  immigration  policy  of  250,000  settlers  per  annum  were 
inaugurated  forthwith — what,  on  the  basis  of  25  per  cent,  increase  in  regard 
to  both  present  population  and  newcomers,  would  be  the  effect  ?  Here  is  a 
rough  but  significant  calculation  : 

Population,  1921  .  5,426,000  Population,  1931  .  9,907,600  Population,  1941.  15,509,375 
Immigrants  ( 10  yrs.)  2,500,000  Immigrants  (10  yrs.)  2,500,000  Immigrants  ( 10  yrs.)  2,500,000 

7,926,000  12,407,500  18,009,375 

25%  increase         .     1,981,500      26%  increase       .      3,101,875      25%  increase       .      4,502,343 

Population  in  1931     9,907,500      Population  in  1941  15,509,375      Population  in  1951   22,511,718 

Australia's  white  elephant  can  only  be  reduced  in  bulk  by  the  increment  of 
white  population.  Would  the  quadrupling  of  her  people  a  third  of  a  century 
hence  suffice  ?  It  is  for  Imperial  and  Commonwealth  statesmanship  to  decide. 
The  interest  is  mutual  as  it  is  vital.  Sir  Joseph  Cook  says  three  things  are 
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necessary  to  a  scheme  of  migration  that  will  people  Australia  adequately — 
organisation,  suitable  men,  and  money.  "  The  organisation  and  the  men  are 
both  in  sight,"  he  assured  a  Times  representative.  Australia  is  finding  the 
money  to  settle  her  soldiers  on  the  land  ;  money  to  settle  British  migrants 
it  is  hoped  will  be  found  in  London.  Whatever  is  involved  the  investment 
would  be  the  finest  imaginable  ;  Australia  and  the  Empire  would  profit  from 
the  maintenance  of  their  joint  and  several  ideals.  A  White  Australia  is  practic- 
able if  the  views  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Cook  are  not  turned  down  by  narrow  prejudice,  economic  or 
financial,  and  a  White  Australia,  British  to  the  core,  means  United  Empire. 
Not  often  are  ideals,  more  particularly  twin  ideals,  so  susceptible  of  practical 
and  happy  translation. 

FALSE  ANALOGIES. 

By  JAMES  STANLEY  LITTLE. 

"  I  HOPE  and  believe  that  one  hundred  years  hence  there  will  be  no  British 
Empire,"  said  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  a  recent  letter.  It  is  an  aspiration  not 
unnaturally  cherished  by  a  man  who  took  the  trouble  to  assimilate  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  to  write  an  amazingly  dexterous  treatise  upon  it,  apparently 
in  order  to  deduce  from  the  past,  arguments  in  favour  of  a  particular  political 
thesis.  Mr.  Wells's  glib  dictum  will  find  no  echo  among  the  readers  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE.*  With  Sir  Rider  Haggard  they  think  that  the  British  Empire  is 
"  the  most  beneficent  power  that  God  Almighty  has  raised  upon  earth,  and 
that  the  loss  of  it  would  be  a  blow  to  the  future  of  the  world." 

A  writer  in  that  sprightly  little  Oxford  review,  Industrial  Peace,  which 
may  be  said  fairly  to  represent  all  that  is  most  vital  and  alert,  critically  and 
constructively,  at  the  University,  recently  discussed  the  question  "  Is  England 
on  the  Decline  ?  "  He  drew  a  parallel  between  the  Eoman  and  British  Empires. 
"  The  rise  of  Rome,"  he  said,  "  was  a  progress  not  unlike  what  ours  has  been. 
Rome  in  her  greatest  days  was  a  startlingly  close  anticipation  of  modernity. 
Rome  fell  as  several  other  great  powers  have  fallen  in  recorded  history,  and 
England  may  suffer  the  same  fate."  At  the  present  moment,  when  the 
difficulties,  problems,  and  dangers  which  beset  us  are  so  complex,  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  question  should  be  asked.  But  the  answer? 

I  maintain  in  the  first  place  that  the  habit  with  a  certain  school  of  drawing 
from  history  the  deduction  that  because  all  other  Empires  have  ceased  to  be, 
the  same  fate  must  await  the  British  Empire  is  one  to  be  met  and  discouraged. 
Rather  should  we  say  :  we  have  before  us  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern 
Empires,  and  the  reasons  which  made  for  their  undoing  are  revealed.  WTe  will 
profit  by  that  knowledge.  In  these  past  undoings  over-confidence  has  played 
its  part ;  under-confidence  no  less.  The  worship  of  names  rather  than  of 
principles  has  been  a  fruitful  cause  :  the  love  of  "  pleasure  "  and  hatred  of 

*  One  may  recall  Sir  Charles  Lucas's  delightful  suggestion  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner  in  1919 : 
We  claim  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  British  Empire  to  last  for  ever  in  order  to  justify 
the  faith  and  the  works  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute." — ED.,  U.E. 
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work  another :  the  dethronement  of  intellect  and  experience  in  the  govern- 
ment of  peoples,  relying  instead  on  getting  wisdom  and  success  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  from  delegates  who  represent  the  sum  total  of  ignorance,  is  yet  another 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  peoples  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all  causes 
which  have  resulted  in  the  unmaking  of  Empires.  As  a  fact  the  parallels 
between  our  Empire  and  Empires  dead  and  gone  are  so  imperfect  as  to  be  no 
parallels  at  all.  The  analogies  are  false.  We  stand  in  a  position  of  vantage 
which  should  insure  the  growth  and  permanence  of  the  British  Empire,  if 
we  cannot  say  for  ever,  at  least  until  such  a  time  as  the  ideals  the  Empire 
has  stood  for,  and  stands  for,  become  the  ideals  of  humanity  at  large.  When 
this  happens  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  that  federation  of  the  world 
in  which  the  British  Empire  might  lose  its  identity. 

The  ball  is  at  our  feet.  Huge  territories  await  our  sons  and  daughters  to 
people  them.  Limitless  resources  ask  for  their  brains  and  sinews  to  develop 
them.  The  English  race,  here  in  these  islands,  has  increased  from  ten  to 
forty-seven  million  souls  in  less  than  a  century.  What  is  to  prevent  its  increase 
in  the  Overseas  Dominions  to  proportions  as  undreamt  of  to-day  as  the  increase 
of  the  English  of  these  isles  was  undreamt  of  in  the  days  of  George  III.  ? 

If  looking  a  century  or  two  ahead  mere  numbers  were  adjudged  to  be  the 
determining  factor  in  regard  to  racial  ascendency,  we  could,  if  we  chose,  make 
sure  that  we  should  lead  even  in  numbers.  But  numbers  do  not  determine 
the  matter.  The  quality  of  the  units  and  above  all  the  cohesiveness  of  those 
units  count  for  much  more. 

In  my  salad  days,  when  I  was  a  youth  in  fact  (1879),  I  launched  my  first 
attempt  at  authorship — "  A  World  Empire."  In  that  little  work  many  of 
the  forecasts  have  been  belied,  while  not  a  few  have  come  true.  I  ventured 
in  its  pages,  however,  to  assert  that  Canada  might  hope  to  become  the  leading 
state  of  the  Western  World.  I  reiterated  this  belief  in  "  Progress  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (1901).  About  the  same  time. the  late 
Earl  Grey  declared  that  the  twentieth  century  belonged  to  Canada  much 
as  the  nineteenth  century  belonged  to  the  United  States.  Not  so  long  since 
I  listened  to  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Director  of  the  Fellow- 
.  ship  of  the  Maple  Leaf,  wherein  he  proclaimed  his  belief  that  Canada  would 
ultimately  be  the  premier  state  of  Northern  America. 

We  know  from  various  sources  that  the  British  element  in  the  United  States 
is  threatened  by  the  intrusion  of  many  alien  breeds,  and  moreover  that  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  for  these  foreign  immigrants — Russian,  Italian,  German— 
and  for  the  Irish,  to  segregate  themselves  in  water-tight  compartments,  pre- 
serving their  own  language  and  customs,  and  refusing  to  fuse  with  the  general 
American  stock.  Mr.  Goodhue,  one  of  the  foremost  architects  of  the  United 
States,  said  the  other  day  that  "  it  was  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  British 
element,  now  forming  half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  was 
constantly  dwindling,  and  that  the  other  and  less  desirable  breeds  were  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  the  British  must  in  time  lose  their  supremacy, 
and  even,  with  an  unrestricted  franchise,  their  right  to  supremacy."  In  this 
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connection  Mr.  Harold  Cox  has  recently  asserted  that  the  United  States  are 
made  up  of  a  medley  of  races  where  loyalty  to  the  common  flag  is  very  often 
quite  a  subordinate  consideration  to  racial  and  religious  traditions. 

If  we  accept  these  statements,  they  spell  momentous  changes  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  British  element  that  has  made  America.  Outside 
the  world  of  finance  almost  all  the  leading  men  of  America,  from  start  to  the 
present  day,  have  been  of  British  birth  or  ancestry.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
twenty- nine  Presidents.  All  with  the  exception  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  were  of  British  origin,  and  touching  the  last  in  any  case, 
despite  his  Dutch  patronymic,  there  was  much  British  blood  in  his  veins. 
If  the  axiom  that  quality  is  more  important  than  numbers  be  accepted,  it 
may  be  premised  that  the  British  strain  has  only  to  keep  the  ascendency  in 
Canada  (threatened  somewhat  at  the  moment,  I  allow,  in  the  Far  West)  to  make 
the  future  of  the  Dominion  safer  than  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

And  so  it  will  be  elsewhere.  Upon  the  preponderance  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  British  strain,  however  useful  certain  other  strains  may  be  as  blends, 
the  future  depends.  In  Australia,  it  must  be  admitted,  certain  hard  facts 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  rate  of  increase  in  Australia  from  1841  to 
1871  was  884  per  cent.,  while  that  of  America  for  the  same  period  was  126  per 
cent.  Half  a  century  ago  it  looked  as  if  Australia  would  quickly  become  a 
busy  hive  of  men.  But  policy  restricted  immigration,  and  at  this  date  the 
rate  of  natural  increase  is  so  low  that  the  average  family  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  is  actually  no  more  than  1  -325  per  family.  It  may  be  confidently 
predicted,  however,  that  the  logic  of  national  necessity  and  safety  will 
operate  to  correct  the  evil  of  restricted  families,  as  it  has  already  operated  to 
correct  the  evil  of  the  ban  on  immigration. 

We  hold  our  destiny  as  an  Imperial  and  dominant  race  in  our  own  hands. 
If  we  have  the  faith  and  vision  to  take  advantage  of  the  immense  good  fortune 
we  enjoy  in  the  stuff  of  our  people  no  less  than  in  the  stuff  of  our  lands,  we 
need  not  ask  the  question  haltingly  and  fearfully  "  Is  the  Empire  destined 
to  decline  ?  "  Sanely  administered  and  developed,  the  British  Empire  has  a 
future  before  it  so  grand  and  so  noble  that  its  past  record,  arresting  as  it  is, 
will  pale  before  the  splendour  of  its  coming  story. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LEAGUE. 

By  GEORGE  F.  SHEE,  M.A. 

THE  vigorous  plea  entered  by  Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Gordon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  November,  in  favour  of  universal  service,  will  have 
reminded  some  among  his  audience  of  the  work  done  in  that  very  cause  by  the  National 
Service  League  during  the  years  1902-1914.  On  March  21,  1921,  the  National  Service 
League  was  voluntarily  wound  up,  it  being  agreed  that  its  main  objects  were  no  longer 
attainable,  and  that  the  funds  remaining  in  its  hands,  about  £10,000,  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  response  to  his  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Thus  came  to  an  end,  very  quietly,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  that  have 
ever  arrested  the  attention  of  the  nation.  Although  the  League  failed  in  its  main 
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object  of  persuading  the  Government  to  adopt  a  system  of  national  compulsory 
military  training,  it  did  undoubtedly,  by  the  unceasing  propaganda  which  it  carried 
on  right  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  arouse  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens,  throughout  the  Empire,  to  a  sense  of  their  personal  and  individual  responsi- 
bility for  national  defence. 

The  League  was  founded  on  February  26,  1902,  and  took  up  the  immense,  and 
necessarily  unpopular,  task  of  urging  the  whole  nation  to  accept  the  burden  from  which 
our  insular  position  and  later  history  had  accustomed  us  to  consider  ourselves  immune. 
The  main  reasons  which  prompted  this  little  band  of  reformers  to  challenge  the 
national  prejudice,  and  still  greater  national  apathy,  on  this  subject  were  four.  The 
experience  of  the  South  African  war  showed  that,  even  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Dominions,  our  national  resources  were  strained  to  the  utmost  by  the  task  of  meeting 
in  a  vast  and  scattered  theatre  of  war  men  who,  though  few  in  number,  were  rendered 
formidable  by  their  experience  and  habits  of  life.  Great  difficulty  was  being  experi- 
enced in  securing,  either  for  the  volunteers  or  for  their  successors,  the  Territorial 
Forces,  the  numbers  or  the  exiguous  training  which  were  proposed.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  it  was  unfair,  and,  therefore,  in  the  long  run,  impossible,  to  go  on  asking  a  small 
section  of  the  able-bodied  youths  of  the  country  to  make  very  considerable  sacrifices 
while  the  bulk  of  their  fellows  escaped  scot  free.  Finally,  there  was  a  widespread 
belief  that  a  period  of  disciplined  training  and  open  air  life,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
full  equipment  of  citizenship,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  physical  and  moral 
stamina  of  our  largely  town-bred  democracy.  There  were  many  other  reasons  in 
support  of  the  League's  aim,  but  these  were  the  chief.  A  number  of  politicians  and 
publicists  were  fully  alive  to  these  facts  and  their  seriousness,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nation  were  indifferent.  It  was  this  indifference  that  the  League  set  itself  to 
destroy.  From  its  inception  it  had  the  active  support  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
men,  and  in  1906  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts  became  its  President. 

From  that  day  the  League's  numbers  and  influence  grew  rapidly  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  the  great  soldier,  who  threw  himself  into  this,  his  last  campaign,  with  the 
same  energy  and  devotion  which  he  had  always  brought  to  every  task  that  he  had  under- 
taken for  his  country.  He  became,  in  truth,  the  soul  of  the  League,  being  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  great  import,  the  far-reaching  significance  for  the  Empire's  future, 
of  the  cause  of  National  Service.  As  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  almost  daily  contact 
with  him  from  February  1906  to  the  autumn  of  1910,  and  who  saw  him  very  con- 
stantly up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  France,  where  he  was  to  die  in  November 
1914,  "  within  the  sound  of  the  guns,"  I  can  say  that  one  thought  occupied  his  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  smaller  matters  :  the  danger  to  which  Britain  and  the  Empire 
were  exposed  by  our  military  unpreparedness,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  training  for  home  defence  as  the  basis  of  our  military  system, 
leaving  the  Navy  and  the  Regular  Army  to  be  voluntarily  recruited,  while  providing 
a  great  pool  from  which,  in  a  national  emergency,  the  military  forces  of  Britain  would 
derive  an  inexhaustible  source  of  strength — moral,  physical,  and  intellectual.  His 
long  experience  of  war,  his  study  of  history,  and  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
German  naval  and  military  power,  coupled  with  the  re-grouping  of  the  Great  Powers 
which  Germany's  aggressive  attitude  was  producing,  convinced  him  that,  sooner  or 
later,  Britain  would  have  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  "  Mailed  Fist,"  either  directly 
or  as  a  result  of  our  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  of  our  understanding 
with  France  in  the  event  of  unprovoked  attack  by  Germany. 

Men  prominent  in  almost  every  sphere  of  national  life  took  up  the  cause  with  great 
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enthusiasm  and  devotion,  and  the  League  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  present 
its  case,  from  the  platform  and  through  the  Press,  by  the  voice  or  pen  of  leaders  in 
the  military,  naval,  social,  and  industrial  sphere.  Nothing,  in  fact,  was  more  remark- 
able than  the  diversity  of  the  support  received  for  the  ideals  of  the  League.  Men  who 
disagreed  with  regard  to  every  other  political  and  social  question  were  united  upon 
this.  It  numbered  among  its  supporters  not  only  leading  Conservatives  and  Liberals, 
but  Socialists  of  such  outstanding  position  as  Mr.  Hyndman,  Mr.  Blatchford,  and  Mr. 
Quelch.  Nor  were  women  backward  in  their  strong  support  of  the  principle  of  manhood 
service  for  national  defence.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  those  women  who  had 
been  brought  into  touch  with  the  problems  of  physical  inefficiency  and  delinquency 
among  the  youths  of  our  large  cities. 

Lord  Roberts  realised  very  soon  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  for  the  official  support 
of  any  of  the  political  parties,  and  he  decided  instead  to  go  to  the  people  themselves. 
Thus  began  the  great  series  of  meetings  which  was  initiated  at  Manchester  by  the  speech 
delivered  in  that  city  on  October  25,  1912,  in  which  he  used  the  famous  phrase, 
"  Germany  strikes  when  Germany's  hour  has  struck,"  a  sentence  which  created  an 
immense  sensation,  and  called  down  upon  his  devoted  head  many  furious  denuncia- 
tions. No  attacks,  however,  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  and  this  meeting  was 
followed  by  others  in  nearly  every  important  city  in  the  kingdom. 

At  every  meeting  Lord  Roberts  was  received  as  a  national  hero,  thousands  of 
people  crowding  the  streets,  the  Territorials  and  the  Boy  Scouts  forming  guards  of 
honour,  or  lining  the  streets  themselves,  while  the  halls  were  packed  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  and  the  meetings  generally  terminated  in  scenes  of  the  utmost  enthusiasm ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  no  case  did  Lord  Roberts  hesitate  to  speak  with 
his  usual  soldierly  frankness,  or  to  criticise  the  method  and  the  period  of  training  by 
which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Territorial  Forces  should  make  us  a  nation  in  arms. 
Seldom,  indeed,  if  ever,  has  a  series  of  meetings,  undertaken  in  the  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  nation  to  pass  its  own-self-denying  ordinance,  and  to  impose  upon  itself 
a  serious  permanent  burden  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country,  met  with  such 
conspicuous  and  splendid  success.  Branches  were  formed  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  except  in  the  sparsely  populated  district  in  the  South  West  of  Ireland, 
and  thousands  of  members  and  active  workers  were  enrolled. 

Nor  was  the  movement  by  any  means  confined  to  the  British  Isles.  The  per- 
sistent advocacy  of  the  principle  of  national  service  by  the  founders  of  the  League 
had,  at  an  early  stage,  led  to  a  close  and  constant  interchange  of  views  with  friends 
of  the  same  cause  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  and  the  contact  thus 
established  proved  to  be  of  immense  importance  in  assisting  the  great  oversea  demo- 
cracies to  establish,  some  years  before  the  War,  a  system  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing for  their  youth,  which  was  destined  to  provide  the  basis  of  the  magnificent  forces 
which  they  subsequently  sent  to  take  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  great  struggle  of  1914-18. 
The  immense  value  of  the  fact  that  the  War  did  not  find  the  Dominions  unprepared 
was  shown  most  splendidly,  upon  the  many  historic  fields  on  which  Canadians  and 
Australians,  New  Zealanders  and  South  Africans  proved  themselves  the  equals  of  the 
finest  and  most  carefully  trained  soldiers  in  the  world.  Such  names  as  Ypres,  Vimy 
Ridge,  Delville  Wood,  and  Gallipoli,  for  example,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  any 
Briton. 

When  the  war  came,  the  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Empire  produced  such 
results  in  voluntary  enlistment  as  no  nation  had  ever  witnessed,  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
not  surprising  that,  amid  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  wish  to  serve  which 
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thrilled  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  through  all  our  far-flung  Dominions, 
the  essential  truths  which  the  National  Service  League  had  dwelt  upon,  namely,  the 
complete  lack  of  training  which,  for  many  months,  made  a  very  large  proportion  of 
such  goodwill  ineffective,  should  have  been  ignored.  Yet,  amid  all  the  rejoicing  in 
the  manifestation  of  so  much  splendid  self-sacrifice,  thoughtful  men  were  becoming 
more  and  more  anxious  as  the  country  heard  that  battle  after  battle  was  lost  for  lack 
of  reserves  to  follow  up  an  initial  success,  and  as  it  saw  the  cream  of  its  manhood 
sacrificed,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  vigorous  young  men  of  all  classes  continued  to 
follow  their  occupations,  aye,  and  their  pleasures,  undisturbed ;  that  hundreds  of 
men  fitted  by  education  and  training  for  leadership  were  being  lost  to  such  purpose, 
by  being  locked  up  in  the  ranks  which  their  enthusiastic  patriotism  had  impelled  them 
to  join  ;  and  that  our  gallant  Allies  (who  had,  from  the  first,  mobilised  their  whole 
peoples,  and  were  calling  up  their  youngest  classes)  were  staggering  under  terrible 
losses,  and  were  beginning  to  ask  with  wonder,  and  something  of  impatience,  when 
England  would  at  last  throw  her  whole  weight  into  the  scale  by  the  adoption  of  what 
seemed  to  them  the  only  fair  and  sensible  principle,  that  of  universal  service. 

Moreover  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  critical  attitude  of  France  towards  us 
during  the  last  few  months,  which  has  sometimes  irritated  us  by  its  apparent  unreason- 
ableness, is  largely  due  to  her  profound  consciousness  that  she  had  to  witness  the 
sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  her  youth,  while  Britain  was  preparing  those  armies  which, 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  France,  eventually  gave  us  victory ;  but  which, 
under  the  organisation  proposed  by  the  National  Service  League,  would  have  been 
ready  many  months  earlier,  and  would  have  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives, 
thousands  of  millions  of  treasure,  and  have  shortened  the  war  by  some  years. 

It  is  useless  now  to  dwell  upon  what  might  have  been.  Rather  let  us  remember 
that  though  the  War  found  us  unprepared,  it  did  not  find  the  nations  which  make 
up  the  British  Empire  wanting.  Let  us  recognise  that  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  were  ready  at  once  to  join  the  armies  it  was  in  very  great  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that,  through  the  unceasing  work  of  the  National  Service  League,  they  had, 
in  truth,  learned  to  look  upon  military  service  as  the  supreme  test  of  citizenship.  Nor 
shall  we,  in  these  difficult  times,  need  any  guidance  as  to  the  principle  which  should 
inspire  us  in  our  attitude  in  national  affairs.  The  present  writer  feels  sure  that  all 
the  thousands  of  men  andVomen  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  co-operating  in 
the  work  of  the  League  will  agree  that  the  lesson  for  us  now  lies  in  the  word  Service. 
Those  of  us  who  cannot  give  military  service,  or  are  no  longer  fit  for  it,  can,  neverthe- 
less, aim  at  serving  the  commonwealth  by  preserving  the  ideals  of  a  God-fearing, 
duty-seeing  race,  too  strong  in  union,  citizenship,  and  true  patriotism  to  be  threatened 
by  any  future  disturber  of  the  peace.  Whate'er  betide,  we  shall  continue  to  revere 
the  memory  of  the  great  soldier  whose  life  and  teaching  embodied  the  very  principle 
of  national  service';  and  we  rejoice  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  League  to  hand  to 
the  gracious  young  Prince,  who  won  his  spurs  in  the  Great  War,  a  gift  of  some  £10,000 
in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  in  which  we  see  alive  and  active  the  ideal 
of  comradeship  in  service  to  the  country  which  the  Prince's  motto,  "  Ich  dien,"  holds 
up  for  our  emulation.  That  ideal  was  from  first  to  last  the  mainspring  of  the  League. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Meston,  K.C.S.I.,  P.D.D.G.M.  Bengal,  P.G.D.,  was  installed 
as  Deputy  Worshipful  Master  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge  at  the  meeting 
on  January  11. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE   OVERSEAS  EMPIRE.* 
By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  MORRIS,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

[In  introducing  Lord  Morris  the  Chairman  reminded  the  meeting  that  Lord  Morris 
had  done  many  important  things  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and 
particularly  that  part  which  properly  claimed  him  as  her  son,  for  in  Newfoundland, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  no  important  step  had  been  taken  and  no  important 
measure  had  passed  through  the  Legislature  with  which  he  had  not  been  closely 
associated.  In  fact,  Lord  Morris's  activities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well 
as  on  this  had  been  very  numerous  and  varied.  During  Lord  Morris's  time  in  New- 
foundland there  had  been  marked  advances  in  many  directions  reflecting  the  good 
work  he  had  done.  In  the  early  days  of  Lord  Morris's  career  there  was  no  railway, 
the  Atlantic  cable  had  not  been  laid,  there  were  no  pulp  and  paper  mills  indeed  there 
were  very  few  mills  of  any  kind.  But  with  the  encouragement  Lord  Morris  gave  to 
industry  during  the  time  of  his  administration  there  had  been  wonderful  advance- 
ments, so  that  now  there  were  1,000  miles  of  railway,  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  world,  as  well  as  many  smaller  ones,  and  there  were  numerous 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  nails,  soap,  margarine,  and  also  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  fact  all  that  the  fishermen  required  in  that 
way  was  manufactured  on  the  spot,  only  the  finer  goods  being  imported. %  It  was 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Lord  Morris  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  strenuous  life. 
Work  was  his  hobby  and  delight.  It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  know  Lord  Morris 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  had  known  him  when  he  was  in  "  the  cold  shades 
of  opposition,"  and  again  when  he  had  been  leading  a  Government  triumphantly  with 
an  assured  majority.  He  had  known  him  in  good  times  and  in  bad,  but  all  through 
had  only  known  him  as  the  cheerful,  resourceful,  and  approachable  man  that  he  was 
to-day.  At  the  end  of  his  political  career  and  at  a  time  of  life  when  many  men  would 
think  of  taking  their  ease,  Lord  Morris  elected  to  live  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  to 
engage  in  activities  that  would  stagger  many  younger  men.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  British  Empire  Exhibition,  which  might  be  considered  enough  work  for  any 
ordinary  man,  and'  he  was  also  Chairman  and  practically  Manager  of  the  Imperial 
Resources  Bureau.  Of  course  the  crowning  point  in  Lord  Morris's  career  was  when 
he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they  all 
wished  him  long  life  to  enjoy  that  distinction.] 

FASCINATING  as  any  romance  is  the  story  of  the  early  settlement  of  Newfoundland 
and  its  share  in  Empire-making.  From  its  discovery  in  1497  to  the  first  decade  of 
the  17th  century,  the  "  new  isle  "  was  the  sole  foothold  of  the  English  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  the  one  spot  of  ground  they  claimed  outside  the  British  Isles.  In  this 
remote  Island,  the  English  tongue  was  first  spoken  amid  trans-oceanic  surroundings, 
the  English  flag  first  floated  above  an  oversea  province,  the  English  race  first  set 
itself  to  the  task  of  subduing  the  Forest.  The  lessons  of  Empire  were  learned  on  its 
shores,  and  the  Viking  spirit  nurtured  by  its  breezes.  The  mastery  of  the  seas  was 
acquired  by  battling  with  its  billows,  and  the  vast  Colonial  territories  now  girdling 
the  globe  had  their  origin  in  the  fishing  plantations  established  round  its  seaboard. 
Newfoundland  was  the  nursery  of  the  colonial  conception — the  precursor  of  the 

*  An  address  (with  lantern  illustrations)  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at 
the  Hotel  Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  1922,  the  Hon.  Sir  Edgar  Bowing,  High  Commissioner 
for  Newfoundland,  in  the  chair. 
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American  Republic,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  the 
South  African  Federacy,  as  well  as  the  lesser  Colonies  where  the  civilising  genius  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  finds  an  outlet  for  its  energies.  The  genesis  of  the  imperialism 
of  later  days,  the  instinct  of  expansion  as  we  now  see  it,  took  shape  in  this  land — 
then  regarded  as  a  lonely  rock  in  the  vast  Atlantic,  but  now  seen  to  be  a  region 
generously  dowered  with  natural  resources. 

In  1497,  five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  domiciled  in  England,  conceived  the  idea  of  reaching  Cathay  and  Cipango, 
which  we  now  know  as  China  and  Japan,  by  a  voyage  westward  from  Bristol.  Some 
of  the  "  merchant  venturers  "  of  Bristol  (desirous  of  the  profit  of  trading  therewith) 
equipped  him  for  the  voyage,  and  Henry  VII.  granted  him  all  the  lands  he  might 
discover,  which  were  not  possessed  by  any  Christian  people,  on  condition  that  he  was 
paid  one-fifth  of  the  profits  of  the  undertaking. 

Cabot  and  eighteen  men  set  sail  on  May  2,  1497,  in  the  little  ship  Matthew,  on 
a  voyage  that  was  to  mean  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 
He  made  land  on  St.  John's  Day,  June  24,  explored  for  a  period,  and  returned  to 
England  in  the  autumn  with  a  tale  of  a  new  isle  whose  waters  swarmed  with  fish  ; 
for  which  great  news  King  Henry  gave  a  grant  of  £10  to  him  who  found  "  the  new 
isle."  The  West  of  England  in  those  days  was  peopled  by  daring  seafarers,  and 
Cabot's  tales  soon  sent  them  to  the  new  land  to  garner  the  finny  harvest. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  nursery  of  the  American  nation  was  this  English 
fishery  in  Newfoundland.  It  was  the  annual  voyaging  to  her  waters  that  inspired 
the  idea  of  settlements,  or  plantations,  on  the  American  mainland ;  and  the  wealth 
of  the  fishing  banks  weighed  largely  in  tempting  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  to  cross  the 
stormy  ocean  and  root  themselves  in  unfamiliar  soil.  Fully  a  century  before  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  Newfoundland  (ye  new  founde  isle) 
was  the  resort  of  the  west-country  fishermen,  gathering  the  harvest  of  the  land  of 
cod.  History  proves  that  from  here  the  "  plantations  "  were  carried  to  the  mainland 
beyond  ;  the  experience  was  gained  which  served  to  found  little  seaboard  settlements 
in  Virginia  and  elsewhere  ;  the  methods  were  devised  which  enabled  the  development 
of  those  to  outreach  the  wildest  imaginings  of  the  men  who  established  them. 

A  "  no  man's  land  "  for  nearly  a  century,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  1583,  formally 
annexed  it  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  are  told  how  he  was  received  by  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  vessels  in  the  port,  and  entertained  by  the  English  at 
their  "  garden."  They  had  thus  a  "  garden,"  or  assembling  place,  in  Newfoundland 
thirty  years  before  the  Dutch  occupied  New  York.  The  English  flag,  hoisted  in 
Newfoundland  by  Gilbert  339  years  ago,  has  never  been  lowered,  for,  despite  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  since,  England  never  lost  the  whole  of  the  Island  ;  and  by 
this  annexation  was  an  impetus  given  to  colonisation  overseas,  which  has  seen  the 
same  flag  unfurled  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  1610,  John  Guy,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  its  mayor,  established 
a  permanent  settlement  in  Conception  Bay — only  two  years  after  Champlain 
established  Quebec.  This  habitation  of  Guy's  was  the  first  permanent  overseas 
settlement  by  English  people  in  all  the  vast  domains  that  now  comprehend  greater 
Britain,  and  from  this  small  beginning  has  our  globe-encircling  Empire  sprung. 

Newfoundland  was  all  this  time  a  region  of  but  one  industry,  regarded  as  a  land 
of  fogs,  dogs,  and  bogs,  a  barren  rock-mass,  fit  but  for  summer  fishing  stations,  and 
utterly  unsuited  for  permanent  habitation.  This  mistaken  notion  of  a  land,  now 
realised  to  be  as  favoured  by  nature  as  the  Eastern  States,  was  created  and  fostered 
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by  the  English  "  venturers  "  so  that  they  might  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  fishery 
themselves  ;  and,  the  more  profitably  to  prosecute  it,  they  procured  the  passage  of 
laws,  by  the  Star  Chamber  methods  of  the  period,  which  forbade  permanent  settlement 
of  the  Island,  restricted  its  occupation  to  the  fishing  seasons,  obliged  ship  owners  to 
bring  back  every  man  taken  out,  and  empowered  brutal  sailors  to  harry  with  fire 
and  sword  those  who  disregarded  the  laws  and  made  their  homes  on  its  seaboard. 
Charles  II.  even  signed  an  edict  for  the  deportation  of  all  the  resident  population, 
but  this  barbarous  order  was  never  enforced.  By  a  method  unique  in  the  world's 
history  rough  and  ready  justice  was  administered  by  "  fishing  admirals,"  the  master 
of  the  first  fishing  vessel  entering  a  harbour  on  the  coast  in  the  spring  being  Admiral 
for  that  season,  the  second  Vice- Admiral,  and  the  third  Rear- Admiral,  with  virtually 
autocratic  powers. 

After  1728,  naval  governors  were  appointed,  who  ruled  the  Island  while  cruising 
on  the  station,  with  surrogates  under  them,  usually  the  commanders  of  subordinate 
ships.  Not  till  1825  was  the  first  resident  governor  appointed,  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane. 
As  recently  as  1799  houses  erected  in  St.  John's  without  licences  were  torn  down 
by  order  of  the  surrogates,  and  not  till  1820  was  the  last  of  these  penal  enactments 
repealed.  With  Governor  Cochrane's  coming,  the  first  road  was  built,  and  about 
the  same  time  a  white  traveller  first  traversed  the  interior. 

The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  epitomising  its  history  almost  till  our  own  day,  described 
the  Island  as  "  the  sport  of  historic  misfortune."  So  long  was  Newfoundland  regarded 
as  merely  a  fishing  station,  that  her  rights  were  habitually  ignored.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
representative  government  was  established  160  years  ago,  but  Newfoundland  did  not 
enjoy  it  until  sixty-four  years  later,  nor  was  she  granted  the  full  measure  of  responsible 
government  until  1855.  Moreover,  when  a  Royal  seat  of  learning,  King's  College, 
at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  was  established  with  an  Imperial  endowment,  it  was  a 
penal  offence  to  plant  a  potato  in  Newfoundland.  To  realise  just  what  this  policy 
meant  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  while  the  area  of  Newfoundland  is  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island — Canada's 
Maritime  Provinces — combined,  the  population  of  Newfoundland  is  only  250,000, 
while  that  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  about  1,000,000.  Such  is  the  outcome  of  the 
policy  of  indifference,  neglect,  repression,  and,  at  times,  positive  persecution  practised 
towards  Newfoundland  by  the  short-sighted  Governments  of  the  Stuart  and  Georgian 
periods. 

In  view  of  her  past  history,  the  wonder  should  be,  not  that  Newfoundland  has  made 
so  little  progress,  but  that  she  has  made  so  much.  By  comparison  even  with  these 
Canadian  Provinces  she  has  gained  greatly  of  late,  for,  while  their  population  has 
increased  only  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  Newfoundland's  has  increased 
fifty -nine  per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  her  cod-fishery  flotilla  has  been  doubled 
in  numbers  and  quadrupled  in  tonnage.  She  has  succeeded  in  the  seal  and  whale 
fisheries  when  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  have  abandoned  them.  She  has  forced 
France  off  her  seaboard,  and  by  her  Bait  Act  crippled  the  French  cod-catching 
industry  on  the  Grand  Banks.  She  recently  won  at  the  Hague  the  twelve  points 
in  dispute  between  her  and  the  United  States,  and  ten  years  ago  witnessed  the 
foundations  laid,  broad  and  deep  and  firm,  for  making  her  one  of  the  world's  great 
pulp  and  paper  centres. 

The  idea  that  Newfoundland  is  somewhere  near  the  North  Pole,  and  that  ice,  snow, 
and  fog  abound,  is  most  erroneous.  In  reality  Newfoundland  is  much  less  cold  than 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  parts  of  the  country  the  thermometer 
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rarely  drops  below  zero.  In  the  interior  and  on  the  Western  slopes  fog  is  unknown, 
and  a  more  delightful  climate  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  natural  growths 
of  the  Island  include  wild  berries,  fruits,  and  flowers  which  only  ripen  with  a  great 
wealth  of  sunshine,  and  the  abundance  of  these  attests  conclusively  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  Moreover,  every  fisherman  now  has  his 
garden,  in  which  home-grown  vegetables  and  fruits  are  raised  for  the  family  table, 
and  throughout  the  interior  are  extensive  areas  suitable  for  cattle-grazing,  sheep- 
raising,  and  stock-pasturing. 

Eminent  Canadian  farming  scientists  have  spoken  highly  of  what  can  be  produced 
by  judicious  tillage,  but  the  people  being  fishermen  before  everything  else,  farming 
as  a  practical  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Still,  vegetables  are  grown  generally, 
live  stock  are  raised,  poultry  are  kept,  and  by  degrees  the  business  of  husbandry  has 
been  extended,  until  now  the  annual  agricultural  products  are  about  two  million 
pounds,  or  about  the  value  of  the  fishery  products,  though,  with  a  further  effort,  this 
could  be  doubled  and  imports  to  that  amount  dispensed  with.  Sir  William  MacGregor 
testifies  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  summer  climate  in 
these  words  : 

"  The  growth  that  suddenly  set  in  about  mid- July  was  comparable  only  to 
what  one  sees  in  a  well-conducted  forcing  bed.  The  whole  country  seemed  to  be 
transformed  in  a  few  days  into  an  enormous  greenhouse.  The  contrast  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  July  was  such  that  I  doubted  if  I  had  ever  seen 
greater  vegetable  growth  in  the  same  time  in  the  tropics.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  vegetables  grown  in  this  country  for  human  food  are  of  a  very 
superior  quality." 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  first  permanent  habitation  was  established  in  New- 
foundland. Two  centuries  ago  its  occupants  did  not  exceed  4,000.  In  1810  it  contained 
about  20,000  souls,  who,  thirty  years  later,  through  immigration  from  England  and 
Ireland,  had  increased  to  75,000.  In  the  past  seventy  years  that  number  has  been  more 
than  trebled ;  and  to-day  250,000  people  are  settled  in  1,372  localities  round  6,010 
miles  of  coast.  These  figures  show  how  seafaring  pursuits  have  dispersed  them  all 
over  the  coastline,  and  also  the  possibilities  of  immigrants  securing  comfortable  homes 
and  remunerative  livelihoods  in  Newfoundland. 

Newfoundland  has  absolutely  no  aboriginal  population,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Colonies  occupied  entirely  by  people  of  British  stock,  the  residents  being 
altogether  descendants  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  immigrants. 

Life  in  Newfoundland  has  many  compensations  for  the  settler.  He  reaps  his  annual 
harvest  of  cod  from  the  ocean  at  his  door  ;  secures  free  land  for  his  modest  home  and 
farmstead  ;  his  firewood  he  cuts  in  the  forest  without  fee  ;  there,  too,  he  obtains  the 
planks  for  his  boat  and  his  house,  and  the  timbers  for  his  wharves  and  fish  stores. 
Free  game  of  fin,  fur,  and  feather  abounds  in  the  forests  and  streams,  and,  located  as 
he  is  on  a  seaboard  where  necessity  compels  him  to  turn  his  hand  to  everything,  he 
builds  his  house,  constructs  his  boat,  cultivates  his  garden,  and  plies  all  trades 
indifferently. 

Lord  Morris  then  went  in  some  detail  into  the  industries  of  Newfoundland,  the 
fisheries,  mining,  pulp  and  paper  making,  etc.,  and  drew  attention  to  the  attractions 
of  Newfoundland  for  the  sportsman  and  the  tourist.  The  Island  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  game  preserves,  and^also  as^possessing  natural  beauties  of  a  high 
order.  This  is  testified  to  in  recent  years  by  Admiral  Kennedy,  the  late  F.  C.  Selous, 
the  great  artist  Millais,  Dr.  Grenfell,  Hesketh  Prichard,  Dr.  Davies,  the  late  Earl 
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Grey,  and  the  present  Earl,  Sir  Bryan  Leighton,  Lord  Northcliffe,  Lord  Rothermere, 
and  His  Majesty  the  King.  The  big  game  of  the  Island  consists  chiefly  of  caribou,  but 
bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and  other  animals  are  to  be  killed.  The  variety  of  feathered 
game  is  very  extensive,  and  the  lakes  teem  with  salmon  and  trout.  The  great  bays 
are  studded  with  islands,  which  greatly  enhance  their  appearance,  and  the  salubrious 
summer  climate  makes  the  Island  a  delightful  recreation  ground  for  the  vacation  or 
health  seeker,  its  manifold  charms  in  this  respect  scarcely  needing  to  be  described  in 
detail.  The  first  railway  in  the  Island  was  begun  in  1880,  and  by  gradual  extensions 
the  mileage  has  now  reached  1,000.  The  main  line  extends  from  St.  John's  thiough 
the  interior  to  Port-aux-Basques,  on  the  south-west  coast,  where  fast  steamers  connect 
it  with  the  Canadian  Intercolonial  system  at  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  in  six  hours. 
In  regard  to  transport,  Newfoundland  is  better  equipped  than  any  country  of  its  size 
and  condition  in  the  world.  Turning  to  defence,  Lord  Morris  concluded  : 

Newfoundland  is  the  only  Dominion  of  the  Empire  which  maintains  a  naval  reserve 
as  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Naval  establishment.  This  force  was  organised  twenty 
years  ago,  as  an  expeiiment,  seeing  the  number  of  youths  in  the  fishery  flotilla  who 
might  be  trained  as  auxiliary  seamen  for  British  warships.  The  reseive  was  fixed  by 
the  Admiralty,  and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  enrolling  the  experimental  battalion, 
nor  increasing  it  later.  Eventually  the  movement  proved  so  successful  that  the 
cruiser  Calypso  was  sent  out  as  a  drill  ship  for  training  these  reserves,  which  work 
still  goes  on.  The  men  are  considered  most  satisfactory,  and  are  specially  commended 
for  their  intelligence  and  adaptability.  They  require  little  teaching  in  purely  sailors' 
work,  for  they  are  accustomed  to  this  from  their  boyhood,  and  as  oarsmen  a  crew  of 
them  can  always  defeat  the  pick  of  any  fleet  with  which  they  may  be  cruising.  The 
officers  testify  that  they  soon  acquire  the  technical  knowledge  essential  in  modern 
warships.  When  war  broke  out,  these  naval  reservists  dropped  their  lines  and  twines 
and  came  to  the  colours,  and  a  steady  supply  to  Britain's  Navy  has  since  been  main- 
tained. "  You  cannot  lie  safely  in  your  beds  if  Newfoundland  is  lost,"  said  an  im- 
passioned orator  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1776 — and  the  listeners  knew  he  spoke 
truth.  We  believe  that  Newfoundland  may  yet  have  a  great  part  to  play.  Standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  America,  its  strategic  position  may  become  of  great  importance 
in  some  vast  world  drama,  and  as  it  is  ihe  first  of  the  Overseas  Possessions  its  destiny 
should  always  strongly  appeal  to  the  British  people. 

Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Morris  for  his  paper,  and  also  to 
the  Chairman  for  presiding.  It  was  very  right  (he  said)  that  the  first  lecture  in  the  New 
Year  should  be  on  the  subject  of  the  oldest  British  possession  Overseas.  Sir  Charles 
continued :  The  present  gathering  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  quite  a  Newfoundland 
family  party,  for  we  have  in  the  chair  the  High  Commissioner,  whose  name  has  become 
so  familiar  to  us,  and  though  we  have  not  got  my  old  friend  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander 
Harris,  we  have  Lady  Harris  with  us,  and  then  we  have  Lord  Morris  himself,  the  man 
who  led  Newfoundland  so  ably  and  so  well  through  so  many  years  and  who  is  by  far  the 
most  outstanding  living  figure  connected  with  Newfoundland,  I  do  not  recall  how  many 
years  it  is  since  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Lord  Morris,  but  I  remember  him 
telling  me  when  he  first  came  across  from  Newfoundland  how  on  that  visit  to  London  he 
was  asked  by  some  Society  lady  to  come  to  an  afternoon  party  and  that  she  said  she 
would  be  so  pleased  if  he  would  come  in  his  native  dress.  That  just  shows  how  very  wide 
of  the  mark  are  the  views  of  many  people  even  about  Newfoundland — people  who  ought 
to  know  better.  Certainly  we  shall  have  no  excuse  for  not  knowing  better  after  listening 
to  Lord  Morris's  informing  and  charming  paper.  Newfoundland  has  a  most  interesting 
history,  but  its  great  charm,  to  my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  now  as  it  always  has  been 
the  nursery  of  sailors.  The  record  of  Newfoundland  during  the  Great  War  shows  that  it 
lived  fully  up  to  its  record  and  traditions.  About  2,000  Newfoundlanders  served  in  the 
British  Navy  and  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Naval  Patrol  and  in  mine- 
sweeping,  and  about  180  lost  their  lives.  This  was  over  and  above  the  magnificent  con- 
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tribution  which  Newfoundland  made  to  the  fighting  on  land.  I  hope  the  time  will  never 
be  when  the  story  of  Newfoundland  will  be  received  with  less  honour  and  less  interest 
than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  EDWARD  SALMON,  who  seconded  the  motion,  said  that  he  had  been  rapidly  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland  were  a  myth.  The  first  speech  he  heard 
Sir  Edgar  Bo  wring  deliver  on  his  arrival  in  London  made  him  very  doubtful  whether 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Newfoundland  fog.  Lord  Morris  had  gone  further  in  lifting 
the  veil,  while  on  the  only  occasion  he  himself  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  Newfound- 
land, which  was  during  a  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  the  island,  with  its 
hills  and  valleys  and  rugged  shores,  was  a  perfect  picture  framed  in  an  emerald  sea  and 
lighted  by  the  most  glorious  sunshine.  It  was  fair  to  Newfoundland  to  say  that  he 
thought  its  fogs  had  been  as  much  exaggerated  as  the  fogs  in  this  old  country  of  ours. 
Lord  Morris  had  gone  far  to  clear  the  atmosphere  altogether  and  had  given  a  most  inform- 
ing account  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  historic  island.  Apropos  of  those  resources, 
it  struck  him  as  noteworthy  that  in  a  book  published  300  years  ago  would  be  found  a 
summary  of  them  which  might  very  well  stand  as  a  summary  of  Lord  Morris's  delightful 
address.  He  wished  it  were  possible — and  he  commended  the  idea  to  Sir  Edgar  Bowring, 
the  High  Commissioner — for  people  in  Great  Britain  during  a  short  vacation  to  visit 
Newfoundland.  With  a  certain  amount  of  shipping  ^enterprise  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  those 
who  get  a  three  weeks'  holiday  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  island. 

Lord  MORRIS  in  replying  said  he  was  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  for  inviting  him  to  read  the  paper,  and  his  pleasure  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  his  very  old  friend,  Sir  Edgar  Bowring,  had  been  chosen  as  chairman,  and  by 
the  presence  of  such  men  as  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  had  done 
so  much  to  popularise  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  Dominions.  On  the  subject  of  fogs,  to 
which  Mr.  Salmon  had  referred,  Lord  Morris  said  he  did  not  for  a  moment  pretend  there  were 
not  times  when  they  had  fogs  in  Newfoundland,  but  these  fogs  were  not  of  their  own  making, 
for  they  came  with  the  wind,  and  in  that  way  they  passed  them  on  to  Canada  and  other 
portions  of  the  globe. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  who  also  returned  thanks,  remarked  that  the  fogs  never  went  inland  and 
that  they  were  not  really  as  frequent  on  the  coast  as  was  thought  by  many  people  because 
they  met  them  for  the  most  part  when  they  were,  perhaps,  500  miles  away  from  the  shore 
of  Newfoundland.  He  would  certainly  like  to  remove  the  impression  that  Newfoundlanders 
lived  in  a  land  of  fog,  because  they  had  for  the  most  part  a  really  lovely  climate. 


THE   MANDATORY   SYSTEM.* 
By  D.  CAMPBELL  LEE,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

MY  paper  this  afternoon  is  designed  to  discuss  the  now  famous  Article  XXII.  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  You  are  all  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  its 
terms,  and  understand  what  it  seeks  to  do.  Instead  of  parcelling  out  for  annexation 
by  the  allied  and  associated  Powers  the  former  colonies  and  territories  of  Germany 
and  Turkey,  a  new  status  was  created — an  international  trust  or  mandate.  The 
colonies  and  territories  are,  in  the  language  of  Article  XXII.,  those  "  which  as  a 
consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  Sovereignty  of  the  States 
which  formerly  governed  them,  and  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand 
by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world." 

The  article  also  states  that  "  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to 
advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience,  or  their  geo- 
graphical position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to 
accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandatories  on 
behalf  of  the  League." 

"  The  well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples  "  are  recognised  as  forming  a 
"  sacred  trust  of  civilisation."  The  great  aim  is  emphasised  by  the  use  of  the  word 
trust  a  second  time  in  the  same  connection,  "  and  that  securities  for  the  performance 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  by  Mr.  D.  Campbell  Lee  at  the  Hotel 
Victoria,  December  20,  1921,  Sir  Frederick  Dution  in  the  chair. 
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of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  Covenant."  An  American  paper  published 
in  Paris  recently  asserted  that  Great  Britain  had  acquired,  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
additional  territory  of  more  than  1,000,000  square  miles ;  that  she  now  "  owns 
Togoland  and  Kameroon,  East  Africa,  and  new  territory  in  S.W.  Africa  "  ;  has 
"  extended  her  rule  "  in  Mesopotamia  ;  has  "  included  under  her  rule  "  Palestine 
and  a  part  of  Arabia  ;  and  in  the  Pacific  she  has  "  taken  over  "  Nauru,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  West  Samoa,  and  German  New  Guinea. 

This  statement  reminds  me  of  a  news  headline  I  once  saw :  "  Interesting 
If  True."  It  is  interesting  to  us  to-day  because  it  is  not  true.  The  writer  is  only 
about  1,000,000  square  miles  out  of  the  way.  The  only  territory  that  Great  Britain 
acquired  outside  the  mandated  territories  was  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  which  was 
annexed  when  Turkey  entered  the  war.  As,  however,  Cyprus  had  been  administered 
by  the  British  Government  ever  since  1879  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  £50,000,  which 
this  country  still  continues  to  pay  towards  the  share  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt 
falling  upon  the  Island  of  Cyprus — (Cyprus's  total  contribution  is  £92,000  a  year,  of 
which  local  revenues  contribute  £42,000) — the  practical  difference  made  by  this 
arrangement  is  nil.  The  editor  I  have  quoted  labours  under  a  misapprehension  which 
vitiates  his  whole  reasoning — namely,  that  the  territory  in  which  the  British  Empire 
is  mandatory  becomes  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

One  might  as  well  assert  that  because  one  is  appointed  trustee  of  a  deceased 
relative's  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  relative's  children,  one  has  acquired  thereby 
additional  riches  for  one's  own  self.  If  some  wealthy  friend  names  you  as  trustee  of 
his  estate  to  be  administered  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  certain  infant  beneficiaries, 
need  I  tell  this  audience  that  you  do  not  "  take  over  "  or  "  acquire  ''  your  friend's 
property,  save  as  the  law  recognises  a  legal  estate  in  you  ?  You  are  not  one  shilling 
richer.  You  must  administer  it  for  others ;  you  can,  of  course,  charge  up  your 
personal  expenses  to  the  trust,  but  you  cannot  receive  pay  for  your  services,  unless 
you  are  specifically  authorised  so  to  do  in  the  trust  deed,  nor  can  you  take  profit 
from  the  trust.  Lucky  man,  indeed,  if  as  a  result  of  your  devotion,  far  from  being 
richer,  you  are  not  very  much  the  poorer  !  For  the  English  law  of  trust  forbids  you 
to  make  a  penny  piece  out  of  the  trust  business,  requires  you  to  take  as  much  care  of  the 
trust  property  as  (being  a  prudent  man  of  business)  you  are  accustomed  to  take  of 
your  own,  compels  you  to  render  accounts  and  make  reports,  and  provides  that  you 
can  go  before  a  judicial  body  when  any  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  extent  of  your 
powers.  My  first  thought  for  you  to-day  is  that  the  new  mandatory  system  cannot 
be  explained  or  understood  except  by  the  aid  of  this  English  legal  principle. 
Although  it  bears  a  Roman  name,  the  mandatory  system  is  the  offspring  of  that 
great  conception  of  trusteeship  that  has  developed  through  the  centuries  in  this 
island  and  gradually  matured  into  that  stalwart  jurisprudence  known  as  English 
Law,  which  measures  out  justice  wherever  English  speech  is  spoken,  and  is,  I  dare 
to  assert,  respected  far  beyond  those  limits.  The  mandate  is  the  very  child  of  English 
law — the  English  law  of  trust. 

You  will  already  have  gathered  the  basic  principle  underlying  my  interpretation 
of  Article  XXII.  and  the  answer  I  should  give  to  the  Paris  editor.  Far  from  being 
"  handed  over  "  to  new  rulers,  far  from  being  "  acquired  "  by  Great  Britain,  the 
various  peoples  that  have  come  under  the  mandatory  system  have  achieved  a  new 
freedom.  They  are  no  longer  owned,  bound  down  as  subject  races,  as  were  the  Arabs 
under  the  Turks,  and  as  many  a  black  race  was  under  the  German  colonial  system, 
but  are  now  invited  to  stand  alone  under  the  tutelage  of  a  strong  friend  until  they 
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attain  to  the  status  of  free  states.  Another  American  writer,  who,  I  fear,  knows 
little  of  what  a  mandate  is,  uses  these  words  :  "  There  have  been  doubts  expressed 
as  to  whether  these  mandates  are  not  proving  to  their  holders  more  of  a  burden 
than  an  asset."  They  are  proving  a  burden  ;  but  that  burden  is  inherent  in  the 
system.  The  real  fact  is  that  every  mandatory,  i.e.  the  country  that  accepts  the 
tutelage  of  backward  peoples,  faces  burdens  from  the  first.  He  alone  is  responsible 
for  all  the  liabilities  involved  in  the  territory  under  the  mandate,  including  the  excess 
of  expenditure  over  revenue,  while  the  benefits,  commercial  and  otherwise,  accruing 
from  the  territory  are  to  be  shared  with  the  world  at  large.  It  is  a  condition  that 
Englishmen  have  recognised  for  one  hundred  years,  and  have  in  a  large  measure 
practised  with  subject  and  protected  peoples  during  all  that  period ;  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  many  of  these  territories  over  which  Great  Britain  has  accepted 
a  mandate  even  before  the  war  the  main  volume  of  overseas  trade  was  with  the 
British  Empire.  Commercially,  therefore,  the  British  Empire  is  no  better  off  as 
regards  these  territories  than  it  was  before  the  war.  The  liabilities,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  it  has  accepted  are  on  a  very  serious  scale.  A  consideration  of  some  of 
them  will  make  my  meaning  clear,  and  throw  light  on  the  mandatory  provisions 
themselves. 

Taking  the  territories  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned : 
TOGOLAND. — The   smaller  part  of  Togoland  has   been  put   under  the  British 
mandate.     It  is  administered  by  the  Gold  Coast  Government,  which  meets  from  its 
own  funds  the  small  annual  deficit  on  ite  administration. 

THE  CAMEROONS. — Far  the  greater  part  of  this  territory  falls  to  the  French 
mandate,  and  only  a  narrow  strip  running  up  to  the  Nigerian  border  is  administered 
by  the  British  Nigerian  Government,  which  meets  from  its  own  funds  the  annual 
deficit  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  pounds. 

TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY,  formerly  German  East  Africa,  is  administered  as  a 
separate  Government,  the  annual  deficit  (£300,000  odd  in  1920-21,  £900,000  odd 
in  1921-22)  being  met  from  Imperial  funds. 

SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA. — In  this  area  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  mandatory, 
and  will  meet  the  deficit,  if  any,  on  its  administration. 

MESOPOTAMIA  is  our  largest  commitment.  During  the  current  year  it  cost  His 
Majesty's  Government  about  £20,000,000,  during  1922-23  it  i*  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  between  £7,000,000  and  £9,000,000,  for  which  His  Majesty's  Government  get 
no  tangible  consideration  that  they  would  not  get  if  they  were  not  mandatory. 

PALESTINE. — During  the  current  year  this  area  cost  His  Majesty's  Government 
some  £8,000,000.  In  1922-23  it  is  estimated  to  cost  between  £2,000,000  and 
£2,500,000.  Both  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  will  probably  cost  His  Majesty's 
Government  substantial  sums  for  years  to  come. 

For  SOLOMON  ISLANDS  and  GERMAN  NEW  GUINEA  Australia  is  mandatory,  and 
for  WESTERN  SAMOA  New  Zealand  is  mandatory ;  both  being  liable  for  the  respective 
deficits,  if  any. 

I  think  the  figures  I  have  given  you  speak  eloquently  of  the  nature  of  the  trustee- 
ship that  Great  Britain  has  accepted  on  behalf  of  those  peoples.  They  go  far  to 
disprove  a  charge  of  land-grabbing,  which,  in  the  face  of  the  millions  of  expenditure 
involved,  is  well-nigh  ridiculous. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  English  idea  of  Trust  has  really  prompted  and  pro- 
duced the  mandatory  system.  It  has  been  the  real  inspiration  of  Article  XXII.,  and 
is  to-day  its  sole  dynamic  force  and  saving  grace. 
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The  English  use  of  the  word  Mandate  has  always  been  one  quite  antagonistic  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  mandatory  system.  For  instance,  it  carries  the 
idea  of  a  command  or  order,  and  in  the  mandates  we  have  accepted  there  is  nothing 
remotely  resembling  an  order  or  command.  They  are  wholly  voluntary.  They 
cannot  be  forced  upon  any  nation  against  its  will ;  for  Section  2  of  Article  XXII. 
provides  for  tutelage  on  the  part  of  advanced  nations  who  are  willing  to  accept  it. 
I  favour  amendments  to  the  Covenant ;  that  whenever  the  word  mandatory  occurs, 
there  should  be  added  "  or  trustee  "  ;  and  wherever  "  mandate  "  the  words  "  or 
trust  "  should  be  added.  It  is  then  possible  that  two  results  might  follow :  first, 
that  our  English-speaking  peoples  would  understand  what  a  mandate  is  ;  secondly, 
that  our  Governments  would  understand  the  degree  of  responsibility  up  to  which  they 
are  expected  to  live.  So  long  as  we  look  into  our  dictionaries  and  find  that  a  mandate 
is  said  to  mean  a  command  or  order,  so  long  will  some  peoples,  like  our  American 
friends,  say  that  the  word  implies  a  superior  body  having  power  and  authority  to 
command,  and  such  a  state  they  will  not  recognise. 

Now  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  a  state  at  all.  It  is  only  a  method.  It  is  not 
a  sovereign  body.  It  does  not  possess  sovereign  powers.  It  is  merely  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  sovereign  states  try  to  accomplish  some  things  that  diplomacy  has 
hitherto  found  difficult.  It  is  no  more  a  state  than  the  Four  Part  Alliance  created  at 
Washington  is  a  state.  If  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  is  to  be  amended  in  any 
particulars  I  pray  that  the  principle  of  trusteeship  of  mandatories  may  be  clearly 
expressed.  It  may  even  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  teach  Latin  countries  the  exalted 
idea  of  unremunerated  service  to  be  found  in  the  English  law  of  trustees  and  uni- 
versally carried  out  in  this  country.  For  I  seem  to  see  in  the  Angora  incident  evidence 
that  our  neighbour  France  has  somewhat  misconceived  some  of  the  responsibilities 
of  a  trustee.  I  commend  to  M.  Franklin  Bouillon  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Austin  Birrell's 
little  book  on  the  "  Duties  and  Liabilities  of  a  Trustee,"  and  in  particular  to  the 
duty  of  a  trustee  with  respect  to  the  care  he  should  take  of  the  trust  property.  When 
he  has  learned  what  that  duty  is,  he  may  teach  it  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  and 
then  revise  the  Angora  Treaty. 

There  are  three  classes  of  mandates,  differing  according  to  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  economical  conditions 
and  other  circumstances. 

A.  The  Turkish  Territories.- — The  two  that  interest  us  are  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia..  Their  development  is  somewhat  advanced.  They  differ  from  the 
countries  under  B  and  C  mandates  in  that  they  do  not  need  rule,  but  merely  ad- 
ministrative advice  and  assistance,  until  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  Their  wishes 
are  considered  in  the  selection  of  a  mandatory.  In  Classes  B  and  C  the  wishes  of 
the  people  have  not  been  considered.  Already  the  Arab  State  of  Irak  has  been  con- 
ceived in  that  liberty  which  the  Covenant  promised  :  "  taking  into  account  the 
rights  interests  and  wishes  of  all  populations  inhabiting  the  country."  A  king  has 
been  crowned  at  Baghdad  for  the  new  Mesopotamian  State  under  a  British  mandate. 
After  a  plebiscite,  in  fact  after  two  plebiscites,  in  which  the  Arabs  expressed  prefer- 
ence for  British  guidance,  this  marvellously  interesting  people  now  await  the  framing 
of  a  constitution  which  the  mandate  promises  within  three  years. 

*  So  far  the  Mesopotamia  mandatory  has,  in  my  opinion,  fulfilled  its  full  respon- 
sibility of  trusteeship.  All  natural  resources  have  been  preserved  statu  quo.  The 
new  government  will  not  find  itself  embarrassed  or  its  hands  tied  respecting  oil  or 
oil  contracts.  Only  one  oil  well  has  been  put  down  by  the  British,  and  that 
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for  military  purposes,  and  at  Army  expense.  Similarly,  a  small  refinery  has  been 
started  for  military  purposes  ;  no  private  interests  are  in  any  way  involved.  So 
far  as  Mesopotamia  is  concerned,  I  am  convinced  from  a  close  examination  of  all 
available  information  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  mandatory  to  impair  the 
corpus  of  the  trust  handed  to  him  under  the  mandate.  As  mandatory,  Great  Britain 
has  acted  up  to  the  very  high  standards  I  have  tried  to  establish.  To  every  possible 
position  of  dignity,  authority,  and  trust,  Arabs  have  been  appointed.  English 
political  officers  in  the  towns  have  been  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  Arab?.  A  small 
Arab  army  has  been  recruited,  officered  entirely  by  Arabs.  Civil  and  criminal  courts 
of  various  grades  have  been  instituted.  They  are  officered  by  Arabs.  The  judges 
are  described  as  honest  and  able — a  sharp  contrast  to  the  Turkish  courts  before  the 
war,  whose  dishonesty  was  proverbial.  The  number  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  children  are  taught  in  the  language  they 
can  understand — that  is,  the  local  vernacular.  English  has  been  introduced  only 
when  a  real  need  for  it  exists.  Divisional  councils  have  been  formed.  Interest  in 
local  improvements  has  rapidly  developed.  There  are  now  nearly  a  hundred  muni- 
cipalities that  perform  valuable  public  services,  of  which  lighting  and  sanitation 
are  the  minimum,  and  many  towns  are  embarking  on  municipal  enterprises  such  as 
electric  lighting,  water  supply,  and  flour  mills. 

One  must  consider  this  a  remarkable  achievement  when  one  recalls  that  the 
Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  are  not  accustomed  to  self-government.  They  are  wild,  tur- 
bulent men,  trained  to  independence  by  the  manner  of  their  life,  but  forced  to  submit 
to  an  alien  dominion  for  a  thousand  years  ;  divided  among  themselves,  with  inherited 
religious  and  tribal  jealousies  that  accentuate  the  divisions,  because  they  are  in 
many  cases  personal.  Under  the  Turks  there  was  civil  chaos.  If,  after  a  few  months 
of  British  guidance,  this  people  has  made  any  considerable  progress,  it  should  be 
remembered  unto  the  mandatory  for  righteousness. 

The  mandate  for  Palestine  follows  the  guarantees  of  the  Mesopotamian  mandate, 
i.e.  Great  Britain  accepts  the  trust  on  these  general  terms  : 

She  will  develop  self-governing  institutions,  safeguarding  civil  rights  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  irrespective  of  race  and  religion ;  she  will  on  a  voluntary  basis  organise 
local  forces  for  local  defence,  recruited  from  the  inhabitants,  to  be  responsible  to  and  to 
be  controlled  by  the  local  authorities  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  mandatory ; 
she  will  see  that  no  territory  is  ceded  or  leased  to  a  foreign  control ;  she  will  abrogate 
capitulations,  and  establish  a  judicial  system  that  will  safeguard  the  jurisdiction 
now  existing  there  ;  she  will  ensure  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
all  forms  of  worship  ;  and  will  permit  no  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  religion, 
or  language  ;  she  will  promote  education  in  native  languages,  establish  educational 
requirements,  and  not  impair  the  rights  of  any  community  to  maintain  its  own 
schools ;  she  will  protect  shrines  and  safeguard  missionaries  and  religious  bodies ; 
she  will  enact  a  law  of  antiquities,  and  gladly  adhere  to  international  conventions 
respecting  traffic  in  slaves,  drugs,  arms  and  ammunition,  respecting  commercial 
equality,  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation,  and  the  preventing  and  combating  of 
disease.  There  shall  be  an  annual  report.  And,  in  case  of  any  dispute,  it  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  provided  for  in  Article 
XIV.  of  the  Covenant. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  clear  that  these  two  Declarations  of  Independence, 
with  their  lofty  moral  purpose,  were  quite  impossible  before  President  Wilson  enunci- 
ated to  the  world  in  1918  the  fourteen  points  of  Goodwill  and  International  Honour. 
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These  mandates  and  the  International  Court  which  I  have  just  mentioned  are  an 
imperishable  memorial  to  his  practical  idealism.  The  court  is  now  constituted. 
The  mandates  have  already  brought  freedom  to  millions  of  the  human  race.  The 
Palestine  mandate,  however,  possesses  unique  features  that  distinguish  it.  Its 
history  really  begins  with  that  thrilling  declaration  from  Mr.  Balfour  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1917,  when  he  announced  that  Great  Britain  favoured  the  establishment  in 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jews.  It  was  to  be  without  prejudice,  of  course, 
to  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing  non-Turkish  communities  in  Palestine. 
The  Allies  adopted  the  declaration  in  principle,  and  thus  gave  recognition  to  the 
historical  connection  of  the  Jewish  people  with  Palestine,  and  to  the  legitimacy  of 
their  aspirations  for  a  national  home.  The  mandate  has  not  yet  been  approved,  but 
Great  Britain  has  agreed  to  administer  as  mandatory,  according  to  the  published 
terms.  The  mandate  recognises  the  Zionist  organisation  as  the  appropriate  body 
to  advise  and  co-operate  with  the  Palestine  Administration  and  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  It  provides  for  Jewish  immigration,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Jews  on  the  land  and  citizenship  for  Jews  who  permanently  reside  in  Palestine. 

Although  these  provisions  are  all  made  subject  to  the  rights  and  positions  of  other 
sections,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  and  why  they  aroused  the  intense  opposition 
of  the  Arabs.  It  becomes  clearer  when  one  knows  that  the  population  consists  of 
600,000  Arabs  and  only  76,000  Jews  and  only  75,000  Christians.  The  Arabs  want 
Palestine  for  their  own  national  home,  and  so  far  have  resented  the  proposed  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  population.  Feeling  has  run  high.  The  repeated  disorders 
have  not  encouraged  the  hope  that  harmony  will  prevail  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
immediate  future  at  least.  I  have  studied  with  some  care  the  details  of  these  con- 
flicts, and  have  listened  patiently  to  representatives  on  both  sides.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  time  will  heal  some  of  the  bitternesses,  that  when  each  side  knows 
each  other  better,  the  desire  for  revenge  and  race  conflict  will  subside.  The  Jews 
have  not  been  sufficiently  modest  in  their  newly  acquired  dignity ;  they  have 
probably  misunderstood  the  very  radical  difference  between  a  Jewish  national  home 
and  a  Jewish  State.  The  Arabs  have  not  been  forbearing.  Both  sides  must  under- 
stand that  they  can  live  together  in  peace  in  the  same  land,  and  should  do  so.  If 
that  has  been  possible  for  the  hundreds  of  races  in  India  under  British  guidance, 
it  may  be  possible  in  Palestine  under  the  British  mandatory.  I  am  convinced 
that  Great  Britain  desires  to  fulfil  in  all  good  conscience  the  mandate  that  breathes 
freedom  and  toleration  in  every  paragraph. 

I  note  in  passing,  however,  that  Great  Britain  claims,  and  has  been  granted  as 
mandatory  in  Palestine,  all  the  powers  inherent  in  the  government  of  a  sovereign 
state,  save  as  limited  by  the  mandate.  This  right  I  do  not  find  in  any  other 
mandate.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  mandatory  can  possess  sovereign 
powers  in  mandated  territory.  I  trust  that  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
will  see  to  it  that  this  blemish  on  the  Palestine  mandate  is  removed  before  final 
adoption. 

B.  We  now  come  to  another  class  of  mandates,  Class  B. — The  Central  African 
Territories. — The  peoples  of  those  territories  are  at  such  a  backward  stage  of 
development  that  the  mandatory  must  be  made  responsible  for  the  administration 
under  specified  guarantees.  These  are  enumerated  in  the  mandates  for  Togoland, 
the  Cameroons  and  Tanganyika,  all  of  which  are  granted  to  Great  Britain  :  The 
Mandatory  shall  be  responsible  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government,  and  shall 
undertake  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  material  and  moral  well-being  and  the  social 
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progress  of  its  inhabitants.  Military  works  and  bases  are  forbidden.  Slaves  are  to 
be  eventually  emancipated.  Slave  trading  is  to  be  suppressed,  compulsory  public 
labour  except  for  necessary  public  works  is  forbidden  and  then  only  for  adequate 
remuneration,  labour  is  to  be  protected,  the  traffic  in  liquor  and  arms  strictly  con- 
trolled, native  laws  and  customs  respected,  and  the  interests  of  the  native  population 
safeguarded.  Nowhere  is  the  pre-war  German  plan  of  world  dominion  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  study  of  her  Central  African  colonies.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  she  planned  a  great  central  African  belt  from  the  Cameroons  in  the  west  through 
Congo  to  Tanganyika  on  the  east.  This  would  always  have  been  a  source  of  danger 
politically,  and  probably  a  festering  sore  ethnologically.  What  interests  these  black 
peoples  had  in  the  Great  War  ! 

The  conditions  in  Tanganyika  at  the  close  of  the  war  were  deplorable.  The 
country  was  devastated  and  ruined.  If  it  has  gone  forward  in  an  amazing  fashion 
since  peace  came,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  energetic,  sympathetic  control  over  all 
classes  and  tribes  that  has  been  exercised  by  Sir  Horace  Byatt.  The  permanent 
resources  of  the  country  are  being  developed  as  they  never  were  before  the  war. 
And  these  resources  include  humanity  as  well  as  material  property !  In  Togoland 
and  the  Cameroons  already  considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  better 
conditions.  The  black  people  have  given  a  glad  welcome  to  the  British  Adminis- 
trator, and  have  shown  unmistakable  satisfaction  at  being  rid  of  their  former 
governors.  As  mandatory  for  these  peoples,  we  have  now  to  show  ourselves  worthy 
of  their  confidence.  The  mandates  impose  conditions  that  include  the  development 
of  the  natives  as  well  as  their  well-being.  I  anticipate  that  the  next  report  from  the 
mandatory  respecting  Central  African  territories  will  show  a  great  advance  towards 
land  ownership  by  the  natives,  and  legal  sanction  therefor.  These  lands  must  be 
conserved  for  the  black.  European  settlers  should  be  discouraged  and  a  true  home 
for  the  black  races  established.  What  is  to  be  done  respecting  education  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  I  submit  that  if  the  mandatory  is  to  undertake  its  sacred  trust  of 
civilisation,  there  will  have  to  be  a  radical  change  toward  the  black  peoples  and 
serious  education  undertaken.  Every  native  should  be  taught  how  to  use  the  land, 
and  instructed  in  every  possible  way  to  make  of  himself  more  of  a  man.  There  is 
no  need  any  longer  of  ruling  Mandate  B  territories  autocratically  for  the  good  of  the 
white  peoples  of  the  world.  The  people  who  support  the  League  of  Nations  should 
see  that  such  rule  shall  now  cease.  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  here  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  division  of  mandates  into  three  classes  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  I  presume 
that  the  placing  of  South- West  Africa  under  a  mandate  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  be  administered  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  country  is  to  be  explained  by 
politics.  It  is  the  most  convenient  arrangement.  But  we  see  in  this  arrangement 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  C  mandates :  the  mandatory  administers  the 
territory  and  people  under  the  mandate  as  an  integral  part  of  its  own  territory, 
subject  to  specified  safeguards.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Class  C,  in  which 
South-West  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Islands  are  included,  has  the  same  guarantee  of 
freedom  as  classes  A  and  B.  The  mandates  are  subject  to  the  same  safeguards  as 
Class  B,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  mandatory  are  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  several 
mandates.  The  administration  is  to  be  "  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Before  the  war  Germany  had  bought  a 
series  of  scattered  islands  or  group  of  islets  aggregating  some  94,000  square  miles, 
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stretching  diagonally  across  the  Pacific  from  Samoa  on  the  south-west  to  the  Mariane 
Islands  on  the  north-west,  for  a  distance  of  over  3,000  miles  parallel  to  the  seaboard 
north-east  of  Australia.  The  key  of  the  "Western  Pacific  was  thus  held  by  Germany. 
As  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  Versailles  agreement,  Japan  was  given  a 
mandate  for  the  Marshall,  Caroline  and  Mariane  Islands,  which  are  situated  north  of 
the  Equator.  To  Australia  was  given  the  mandate  for  the  remaining  islands  south 
of  the  Equator,  with  the  exception  of  West  Samoa,  which  was  placed  under  a  New 
Zealand  mandate,  and  Nauru,  which  came  under  a  British  Empire  mandate.  All 
these  mandates  contain  provisions  for  protecting  and  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
the  native  populations,  and  the  mandatories  agree  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  and  the  social  progress  of  the  native  peoples.  Slave 
trade  is  prohibited,  adequate  remuneration  is  assured,  traffic  in  arms  and  liquors 
prohibited,  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship  is  promised,  and  all  missionaries 
will  be  allowed  to  enter,  travel,  and  reside. 

Mr.  Campbell  Lee  then  told  the  story  of  Nauru  in  some  detail,  and  concluded : 
I  ask  you  to  share  with  me  a  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction  as  we  review  the  Mandatory 
Provisions  of  the  Covenant : 

(1)  I  am  convinced  that  the  mandate  system  is  not  a  cloak  for  the  establishing 
of  the  old  methods  under  another  name.     The  character  of  the  mandates  already 
published  carries  out  further  than  many  dared  to  hope  the  high,  almost  Utopian  ideals 
of  the  Covenant.      There  is  a  mighty  tide  setting  in  toward  freedom.      The  black 
and  backward  peoples  of  the  earth  are  now  certain  to  realise  that  freedom,  a  new 
civilisation  in  harmony  with  Christian  teaching. 

(2)  The  corner -stone  of   the  new  Arab    State  in   Mesopotamia   has   been   laid. 
Already  new  life  moves  along  the  highways  of  the  ancient  civilisations.     Agricultural 
activity  is  again  seen  on  the  plains  of  Babylon,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  new 
Arab  State  takes  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

(3)  This  generation  may  not  see  the  culmination  of  Jewish  hopes  for  three 
thousand  years  respecting  the  Promised  Land,  but  what  has  been  done  should  lead  to 
a  great  and  thriving  community  living  happily  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  ancient 
Judea.     We  can  add  our  contribution  to  the  Palestine  Free  State  by  doing  all  we 
can  to  foster  goodwill  and  a  spirit  of  toleration  between  the  warring  sects,  races,  and 
tribes.     The  day  has  come  when  every  man  should  carefully  and  conscientiously 
ask  himself  :    "  What  is    my  duty  toward  other  peoples  who  differ  from  me    in 
language,  tradition,  or  religion  ?  " 

(4)  My  further  confidence  is  grounded  in  the  supervision  provided  for  by  the 
Covenant.     Only  recently  the  committee  appointed  by  the  League  from  the  per- 
manent Mandates  Commission  has  inspected  the  British   mandatory  administration 
and  has  announced  that  nothing  could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Covenant  than  the  manner  in  which  the  mandates  entrusted  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  being  carried  out. 

(5)  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  mandatory  must  make  an  annual  report. 
A   permanent  Commission  is  constituted  to  examine   these  annual  reports  and  to 
advise  the  League  thereon. 

(6)  And  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  all  disputes  over  mandates  and  rights 
and  obligations  thereunder  (when  they  cannot  be  settled  by  negotiations)  can  be 
carried  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

(7)  The  sun  of  goodwill  is  breaking  through  the  clouds  that  have  darkened  all 
international  relationships.     It  is  not  yet  shining  in  full  brilliancy.     Ignorance  must 
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be  changed  to   understanding ;  suspicion   must   be   replaced   by   confidence ;    and 
jealousy  made  to  give  way  to  co-operation. 

But  the  great  day  of  peace  and  Toleration  will  come ;  and  when  that  day  shall 
dawn,  may  we  not  hope  that  every  nation,  be  it  small  or  great,  will  then  be  able  to 
measure  up  to  its  own  ideals,  work  out  its  own  individuality,  establish  its 
own  standards  of  freedom,  and  attain  its  own  peculiar  place  in  the  sun  ? 

Mr.  SH.  JAMAL,  Secretary  of  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation,  which  had  come  to  this 
country  with  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  the  British  Government,  complained  that  the 
Arabs,  who  formed  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Palestine,  were  being  practically  sold 
to  the  Jews — foreigners  from  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  introduction  of  this  foreign  element  was  consonant 
with  the  idea  of  trusteeship  under  the  mandate.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Arabs, 
like  the  Christians,  had  a  regard  for  the  holy  places  in  Palestine  that  was  not  shared  by 
the  Jews.  The  delegation  were  asking  the  British  Government  to  give  them  their  rights. 
They  asked  for  bare  justice.  There  is  a  big  conflict  arising,  he  said,  between  Arabs  and 
Jews,  and  he  declared  emphatically  that  the  Arabs  would  never  give  up  their  rights  no 
matter  how  much  it  was  going  to  cost  them. 

Mr.  J.  SAXON  MILLS  remarked  that  there  was  undoubtedly  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance 
on  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  was  a  compliment  to  us  that  when  the  framers  of  the 
Covenant  looked  out  for  rules  they  went  directly  to  the  system  prevailing  in  the  British 
Colonies,  for  Britain  had  always  regarded  her  tropical  possessions  as  in  the  nature  of  trusts 
and  herself  as  a  trustee.  With  one  exception,  which  he  greatly  regretted,  an  exception  due 
to  the  stress  of  war,  we  had  always  maintained  the  open  commercial  door  in  these  Colonies, 
and  he  recalled  that  when  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  some  years  ago  in  the  Sudan,  not 
a  single  dog  barked  in  Europe  because  the  nations  of  Europe  knew  that  Britain  was  not 
seeking  any  exclusive  industrial  or  commercial  privileges.  A  nation  like  Britain  which 
possessed  such  vast  tropical  assets — much  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power — could  not 
afford  in  her  own  interest  or  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  go  in  for  monopoly  or  exclusion.  He 
regarded  the  mandatory  clauses  in  the  Covenant  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  liberty  and  welfare  for  the 
dependent  nations  of  the  world,  for  of  course  these  rules  not  only  applied  to  the  mandated 
territory,  but  set  a  standard  for  any  colonising  power  even  as  regarded  territory  not  under 
the  mandate.  He  thought  that  for  the  future  we  should  have  no  more  instances  of  mal- 
administration in  tropical  territories  such  as  had  justly  scandalised  the  moral  sense  of  the 
world.  He  wished  to  ask  the  Chairman  as  an  authority  on  these  subjects  whether  birth  in 
one  of  these  British  mandated  territories  carried  the  right  to  British  citizenship. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  he  had  been  asked  in 
an  apparently  innocent  manner  an  extraordinarily  difficult  question.  It  was  a  fact,  he 
believed,  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  regard  to  mandated  territories  was  that  the 
people  who  lived  in  them,  whether  indigenous  or  otherwise,  simply  did  not  know  where 
they  were  and  in  that  sense  were  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.  As  the  lecturer 
had  told  them,  there  was  no  sovereign  power  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Another  thing  one  could 
not  help  noticing  was  that  these  provisions  put  the  mandatory  powers  in  the  relation  of 
trustees  such  as  existed  in  commercial  affairs  or  under  a  will.  It  was  sometimes  found  that 
there  was  room  for  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on  the  construction  of  trust  deeds.  In 
legal  affairs,  when  a  trustee  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do,  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  directions.  It  might  be  that  some  such  difficulties  would  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
administration  of  these  mandatory  provisions.  Thus  you  were  thrown  back  here  on  the 
question — "  Who  is  going  to  be  the  authority  to  decide  ?  "  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  the  mandatory  provisions  as  if  they  were  something  independent  and  distinct  by 
themselves.  But  that  could  never  be  so.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  provisions  after 
all  were  only  a  part  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  must  ultimately  depend 
in  regard  to  future  developments  on  the  development  of  the  League  itself.  If  the  League 
fell  the  mandatory  system  fell  with  it.  It  would  be  unwise,  he  thought,  as  yet  to  regard 
the  League  of  Nations  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the  solution  of  international  affairs.  The 
League  had  got  to  prove  itself.  In  the  meantime  what  was  important  to  us  to  remember  was 
that  we  had  a  League  of  Nations  which  for  all  practical  purposes  was  a  great  peaceful  and 
beneficent  League,  namely  the  League  of  Nations  which  constituted  the  British  Empire. 
Everybody  in  this  country  would  welcome  the  day — from  what  we  have  seen  taking  place 
of  late  there  were  hopes  that  that  day  might  not  be  so  far  distant  as  some  supposed — 
when  we  might  see  that  League  broadened  into  a  League  of  English-speaking  peoples,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  great  American  people  as  well.  But  that  League  of  Nations  of  the 
British  Empire  was  a  great  factor  for  peace.  Let  us  cling  to  that  as  long  as  we  possibly 
could,  and  never  give  it  up  until  we  were  perfectly  certain  we  had  something  better  and 
more  permanent  to  take  its  place.  Alluding  to  the  old  diplomatic  doctrine  of  the  balance 
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of  power,  the  Chairman  said  it  was  not  the  balance  of  power  which  led  to  war  but  the 
want  of  balance.  In  the  League  of  Nations  we  had  practically  every  one  of  the  nations  in  one 
general  brotherhood,  so  that  if  anyone  sought  to  do  anything  not  approved  of,  all  the  rest 
were  to  intervene.  That  was  all  very  well  provided  things  worked  out  as  people  who 
supported  the  League  hoped  and  anticipated  and  provided  they  were  never  going  to  have 
any  serious  divisions  of  opinion.  Of  course  at  the  present  time  the  League  was  not  in 
a  permanent  sense  being  fully  tried.  It  was  overshadowed  by  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
so  there  did  not  exist  in  the  League  any  elements  of  serious  friction.  But  the  time  would 
come  when  Germany  and  Russia  must  come  within  the  League,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  when  that  time  did  arrive  we  might  find  this  old  question  of  the  baj^nce 
of  power  beginning  to  reassert  itself.  If  you  once  got  any  big  power  in  the  League  seek- 
ing to  create  mischief,  and  gathering  other  nations  to  her  side,  forming  a  sort  of  little 
inner  ring,  you  must  have  immediately  a  gravitation  of  other  powers  to  try  and  keep  that 
balance  going.  It  was,  therefore,  interesting  to  see  how  we  might  be  driven  back  under 
conceivable  circumstances  to  the  old  familiar  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power. 

In  reply  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  CAMPBELL  LEE  said  he  understood  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Commissioners  of  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  South  Africa  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  mandated  territories  not  being 
parts  of  the  Empire  were  not  subjects  of  King  George  V.,  and  that  these  authorities  were 
going  to  recommend  they  should  be  designated  in  future  as  protected  persons. 


LUNCHEONS. 

(1)  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

AT  the  Hotel  Victoria,  on  December  19,  1921,  the  Institute  gave  a  luncheon  in  honour 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  late  Governor- 
General  of>  Canada.  'J3ir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
presided. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  "  The  King  and  United  Empire."  He  said  the 
King  was,  of  course,  Patron  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  he  wished  to  say 
how  much  they  joined  in  the  happiness  His  Majesty  must  feel  at  the  present  time 
about  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  in  spite  of  a  few  regrettable  incidents,  was 
having  such  a  splendid  procession  through  India  just  as  he  so  happily  had  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  They  would  also  wish  to  join  in  the  happiness  His  Majesty 
must  feel  as  regards  the  engagement  of  his  daughter,  Princess  Mary. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Our  Guest,"  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
I  desire  to  say  how  glad  we  all  are  that  he  is  able  to  be  with  us  this  afternoon  in  order 
that  we  may  offer  to  him  our  homage  upon  his  return  to  this  country  after  five  years 
of  strenuous  duty  as  Governor- General  of  Canada.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
is  always  proud  of  its  Fellows  who  distinguish  themselves  and  has  a  greater  pride 
still  when  they  are  numbered  among  the  illustrious  statesmen  who  serve  their  country 
in  some  high  capacity  which  enables  them  to  foster  and  strengthen  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  for  which  the  Institute  stands.  By  no  means  the  least  of  the  ordeals  a  new 
Governor-General  has  to  face  is  that  he  has  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  celebrated 
statesmen  who  have  held  the  office  before  him.  In  this  respect  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire had  a  particularly  trying  ordeal  and  he  came  through  triumphantly  as  all  of  us 
who  knew  him  knew  he  would.  To  name  only  his  last  two  predecessors.  Both  were 
remarkable  men — men  of  outstanding  ability  who  left  their  mark  on  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  one  was  our  beloved  President,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught, 
whose  blessing  we  have  to-day  and  always  have  on  these  occasions  and  who,  but 
for  his  absence  abroad,  would  surely  have  been  with  us  and  in  the  chair  to-day. 
The  other  was  our  late  President,  our  dear  friend  and  inspirer,  the  late  Earl  Grey. 
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Such  men  with  their  great  personalities  were  indeed  not  easy  to  follow.  But  England 
always  seems  to  produce  the  right  man  when  he  is  wanted  for  some  difficult  task  or 
emergency.  And  when  the  choice  fell  upon  the  Duke  and  it  was  known  that  he  had 
accepted,  not  without  sacrifice,  a  great  shout  of  approbation  went  up  from  the  Press 
and  Public,  both  in  England  and  Canada,  which  was  only  exceeded  in  warmth  by 
the  chorus  of  appreciation  extended  to  him  at  the  termination  of  his  period  of  office. 
In  accepting  the  office  he  was  but  following  the  traditions  of  his  family  which  for 
centuries  in  our  history  has  been  distinguished  for  public  spirit  and  patriotic  service — 
a  family  conspicuous  at  all  times  for  the  possession  of  those  sterling  qualities  of  sound- 
ness and  good  judgment  which  are  such  priceless  assets  in  the  character  of  any  man 
and  particularly  of  a  statesman.  The  Puke  went  to  Canada  in  perhaps  the  darkest 
and  most  critical  hour  of  the  war,  when  our  best  men  were  wanted  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  when  it  was  so  important  that  the  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country 
should  be,  and  continue  to  be,  of  one  mind  and  cling  together  in  the  great  struggle 
upon  which  we  had  all  embarked  to  combat  the  menace  not  only  to  our  very  existence 
as  nations  but  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  in  general.  It  was  then  the  British  race 
as  a  brotherhood  was  roused  to  arms  and  action,  and  I  want  to  say  here  that  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  British  League  of  Nations  which,  as  I  said  a  few  months  ago 
at  the  luncheon  we  gave  to  Earl  Buxton  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  we  believe  to  be 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world — that  wonderful  story  is  being 
told  in  a  work  of  five  volumes  under  the  title  of  "  The  Empire  at  War,"  brought  out 
under  the  segis  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  editorship  of  our  dear  friend 
and  talented  historian,  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  The  first  volume,  written  entirely  by 
himself,  is  just  published  and  will,  I  hope,  be  widely  read,  for  its  merits  are  very 
great.  So,  when  the  Duke  went  to  Canada,  tho  times  presented  unusual  difficulties 
which  required  exceptional  care  and  skilful  treatment,  in  which  respect  the  Duke 
was  in  no  wise  found  wanting.  And  it  was  through  the  same  attributes  of  character 
and  thoroughness  which  have  made  his  family  so  notable  in  the  past,  that  he  achieved 
success  in  a  task  that  demanded  much  of  him  and  for  which  he  showed  characteristic 
aptitude  and  unsparing  devotion  to  duty.  You  will,  I  know,  all  share  with  me  the 
conviction  that  in  every  sense  of  the  word  he  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
office,  and  in  doing  so,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  Canada.  Their  convictions  are  impressed  upon  ua 
by  all  we  have  heard  and  read  as  to  the  results  of  his  labours,  and  they  are  gratifying 
because  they  justify  our  faith  in  the  man  who  was  sent  to  do  the  work.  But  cable- 
grams upon  which  our  information  is  founded  are  both  scanty  and  imperfect ;  so 
I  should  like  to  take  you  a  little  further  and  let  you  hear  the  views  of  the  men  on 
the  spot  who  voiced  public  opinion  in  Canada  when  Parliament  voted  an  Address 
to  the  retiring  Governor-General. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  then  read  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Meighen, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  and  Sir  Robert  Borden,  and  from  the  Press  which,  he  said, 
illustrated  the  degree  of  Canada's  appreciation,  of  which  both  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  might  be  justly  proud. 

The  Chairman  continued  :  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  have  omitted  so  far  any 
mention  of  the  Duchess,  but  I  have  done  so  purposely  because  I  wanted  to  do  it 
separately.  All  the  speeches  in  Parliament  and  all  the  farewell  notices  in  the  Press  of 
Canada  made  handsome  acknowledgments  to  Her  Excellency  for  all  she  had  been  and 
all  she  had  done  in  Canada,  which  had  left  there  the  remembrance  of  all  that  is  best 
of  political,  social,  and  family  life.  Being  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  long 
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line  of  distinguished  Governors-General,  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  unable  to  be  with  us  to-day,  Her  Excellency  had  a  double  attachment  to 
Canada,  and  went  there  not  as  a  stranger  but  as  one  familiar  with  the  people  and  their 
history,  and  it  was  by  her  personal  interest  and  earnest  effort  for  their  welfare  that 
she  won  the  abiding  regard  and  affection  of  the  Canadian  people.  She  was,  in  effect, 
an  ambassador  of  Empire,  and  the  Duke,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with  me  when  I  go 
further  and  say  she  was  assuredly  a  good  working  partner  in  the  mission  which,  to 
him,  brought  such  success.  In  concluding  let  me  say  that  in  entertaining  the  Duke 
to-day  we  desire  to  do  honour  to  a  statesman  who  has  a  proud  record  to  look  back 
upon  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  from  public  testimony  how  grateful  this  country 
and  Canada  are  to  him  for  the  good  services  he  has  rendered.  And  let  me  add 
the  hope,  which  I  am  sure  we  all  share,  that  many  years  of  active  public  life  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Empire  are  yet  in  store  for  him. 

The  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  :  I  can  assure  you  that  I  deeply  and  sincerely  appreciate 
not  only  the  remarkably  kind  and  generous  speech  which  we  have  heard  from  the 
Chairman  but  the  very  kind  and  cordial  reception  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
has  tendered  to  me  on  retiring  from  the  office  of  Governor-General.  When,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  in  1916  I  was  asked  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  H.R.H.  The  Duke 
of  Connaught,  I  knew  that  the  task  to  me  would  be  a  very  onerous  one.  But  I  felt 
then,  as  I  feel  now,  if  I  endeavoured  as  far  as  lay  within  my  power  to  follow  faith- 
fully in  the  footsteps  of  my  predecessor,  that  was  the  utmost  I  could  hope  to  do, 
and  I  trusted  that  during  my  tenure  of  office  I  should  be  able  to  carry  on  the  great 
tradition  now  so  firmly  established  which  exists  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Governor-General  and  the  great  people  of  Canada.  When  I  landed  in  Canada  in 
November  1916  we  were  going  through  very  critical  and  anxious  days  of  the  war, 
but  from  the  moment  I  landed  I  could  not  but  feel  deeply  and  vividly  impressed 
by  the  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  the  determination  and  earnestness  of  all  classes 
of  the  population  to  spare  no  effort  and  to  give  everything  with  the  sole  object  and 
purpose  of  the  war.  I  can  with  some  truth  and  some  pride  refer  not  merely  to  actual 
deeds  accomplished  but  to  the  profound  feeling  and  anxiety  throughout  the  whole 
community  of  Canada  to  do  their  share  alongside  the  sister  nations  towards  helping 
the  Old  Country  in  the  hour  of  need.  It  was  my  privilege  later  on  to  see  the  people 
of  Canada  in  the  rejoicings  following  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  still  later  to  watch 
the  gradual  return  to  more  settled  and  normal  conditions.  I  shall  not  deny  for  one 
moment  that,  like  other  portions  of  the  world,  Canada  must  necessarily  to-day  be 
suffering  to  a  very  considerable  extent  from  the  effects  of  that  great  upheaval,  but 
I  think  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying  that  when  world- wide  conditions  again  permit, 
as  we  all  trust  and  pray  they  will,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Empire  or  of  the  world 
which  would  be  more  ready  to  take  advantage  of  them  than  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada.  In  many  respects  the  statement  that  Canada  is  a  new  country  is  obviously 
a  true  one.  It  is  equally  true  to  say  that,  wonderful  as  has  been  its  progress  in  the 
past,  the  country  is  as  yet  barely  scratched,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  in  the  way  of  production  is  only  a  slight  testimony  of  what  the  future  will  bring. 
But  while  in  many  respects  Canada  is  a  new  country,  she  has  another  side  that  deserves 
to  be  looked  upon,  for,  in  the  history  of  our  Empire  and  the  world,  the  part  which 
has  been  taken  by  Canada  in  the  past  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one. 

In  a  striking  passage  the  Duke  recalled  how,  in  the  days  before  the  conclusion, 
of  the  war,  he  had  sometimes  looked  from  the  historic  Heights  of  Abraham  and  seen 
ships  laden  to  the  utmost  with  men — French  Canadians,  British-born  Canadians,  men 
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of  Canadian  birth — all  with  their  faces  set  resolutely  towards  the  East  and  thinking  all 
of  them  how  they  could  best  take  their  share  in  bringing  civilisation  back  to  a  war-torn 
and  distracted  world.  He  also  recalled  how  by  means  of  a  large  map  in  his  room  at 
Ottawa  he  had  studied  the  long  line  of  frontier  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  had  realised  how,  along  that  great  line,  thanks  to  common  sense,  mutual 
forbearance,  and  good  judgment,  there  was  not  a  single  weapon  of  defence  or  offence. 
For  a  hundred  years  there  had  been  unbroken  peace,  and  even  in  a  world  distracted 
as  it  is  to-day,  one  thing  to  which  we  could  look  forward  with  confidence  was  that 
that  unbroken  peace  would  be  maintained.  Not  merely  every  Canadian  but  every  man 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  owed  a  debt  which  never  could  be 
repaid  to  those  men  whom  to-day  we  honoured  as  the  fathers  of  the  Confederation. 
He  considered  he  was  fully  justified  in  describing  their  work  as  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  of  constructive  statesmanship  the  world  had  ever  known. 

His  Grace  continued :  A  general  election  has  recently  taken  place  in  Canada. 
Many  questions  of  the  highest  and  most  supreme  importance  have  been  discussed 
from  many  angles  and  from  many  different  points  of  view.  The  election  will  mark 
a  permanent  step  in  the  development  of  Canadian  public  life,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
one  question  was  not  raised,  and  that  was  the  question  of  anything  like  separation 
from  the  Old  Country.  It  may  be  said  the  question  was  ignored.  If  it  was  ignored, 
it  was  ignored  only  as  one  which  in  the  strain  and  stress  of  public  life  to-day  needs 
practically  little  or  no  consideration.  The  problem  we  have  to  face  to-day  is  how 
we  can  bring  to  better  effect  and  greater  use  the  great  nations  which  the  Chairman 
has  rightly  described  as  the  League  of  British  Nations.  It  is  to  be  done,  I  believe ; 
by  working  together  with  unity  and  determination  the  Empire  can  look  forward 
with  ever-growing  confidence  to  achieving  as  great  results  in  times  of  peace  as  it 
ever  achieved  in  times  of  battle.  By  concentrating  ourselves  on  one  purpose  during 
the  war  we  were  able,  although  unprepared  at  the  beginning,  to  create  probably 
the  greatest  instrument  ever  known  in  history,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  war. 
If  we  bring  that  experience  and  those  same  qualities  to  bear  now,  is  there  any  reason 
why  we,  as  the  British  Empire,  should  not  be  the  greatest  factor  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  world  ?  Progress  is  being  made.  We  all  look  with  ever-growing  hope 
to  the  great  Conference  now  deliberating  at  Washington.  Around  that  table  are 
great  British  statesmen,  supported  by  statesmen  from  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
We  all  hope  and  trust  that  that  Conference  will  lead  to  results  which,  beneficial  as 
they  will  be  in  the  immediate  future,  will  be  of  infinitely  greater  value  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  building  which  as  time  progresses  will  be  the  greatest  temple  of  peace 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Canada,  like  the  sister  Dominions,  looks 
to  the  Old  Country  for  a  lead,  and  is  prepared  to  take  her  share  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  Empire,  and  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  our  history, 
great  and  prosperous  as  has  been  the  past,  we  may  look  forward,  I  believe,  to  an 
ever-growing  area  of  prosperity  and  happiness  in  the  future. 

The  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  PERLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  Chairman.  He  said  that  during  the  five  years  he  was  in  Canada 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had,  in  a  high  degree,  maintained  the  traditions  of  the  great 
office  to  which  he  was  appointed.  His  Grace  had  identified  himself  in  every  way 
with  the  Canadian  people,  and  although  he  had  now  left  Canada  he  would  always 
remain  her  firm  friend.  As  regarded  the  Chairman,  he  knew  of  no  one  who  more 
typically  represented  the  great  objects  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
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(2)  TO  SIR  GEORGE  PERLEY. 

AN  informal  farewell  luncheon  was  .given  to  Sir  George  Perley  on  January  16,  at 
the  Hotel  Victoria,  by  a  few  members  of  the  Council  who  were  also  personal  friends 
of  the  retiring  High  Commissioner  for  Canada.  The  following  were  present :  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  Sir  James  Allen,  Dr.  Donald  G.  Begg,  Mr.  K.  S.  Bond,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Boughey,  Sir  Harry  Brittain,  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  Mr.  Lewis  Haslam,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  Edward  Button,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Mr.  Ben.  H. 
Morgan,  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  Sir  Edgar  Walton. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Godfrey  Lagden)  explained  that,  owing  to  Sir  George  Perley's 
numerous  engagements  and  the  short  time  at  his  disposal,  the  Council  had  not  found 
it  possible  to  organise  a  public  farewell  function,  but  had  passed  a  Resolution  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  heard  with  regret  of 
the  early  retirement  of  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley  from  the  High  Commis- 
sionership  of  Canada,  and  desire  to  express  their  sense  of  the  value  of  his  public 
services  to  the  Empire,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  friendly  help  he  has  at 
all  times  extended  to  the  Institute." 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Sir  George,  with  which  he  also 
coupled  the  name  of  Lady  Perley,  said  they  wished  to  convey  to  him  their  high 
respect  for  all  he  had  been  and  all  he  had  done  as  High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
their  admiration  for  him  as  a  statesman,  and  their  warm  feeling  as  a  friend. 
He  had  come  to  this  country  with  a  great  reputation  for  public  services  rendered 
to  the  Dominion  and  for  his  charming  personality,  and  had  justified  and  lived 
up  to  that  reputation  in  every  sense.  He  had  entered  wholeheartedly  into  the 
life  of  this  country,  had  upheld  the  high  traditions  of  his  office,  and  probably 
no  man  had  done  more  to  maintain  the  happy  relations  between  ourselves  and  the 
people  of  Canada.  To  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  he  had  always  given  ever -ready 
help  and  encouragement,  and  it  was  hoped  that  on  his  return  to  Canada  he  would 
keep  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for  the  Institute,  which  stood  for  the  welfare  and  unity 
of  Empire.  He  would  carry  away  warm  remembrances  from  a  host  of  friends  who 
wished  him  happiness  and  prosperity  in  his  future  career.  He  had  taught  us  to 
look  upon  him  with  affectionate  regard  ;  we  were  sorry  indeed  to  lose  him,  and  when- 
ever he  returned  to  England  he  might  be  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome.  Meanwhile, 
what  was  to  be  our  loss  would  be  Canada's  gain. 

Sir  GEORGE  PERLEY,  in  replying,  stated  that  he  was  very  glad  that  Lady  Perley's 
name  had  been  associated  with  the  toast,  as  he  had  received  such  valuable  assistance 
from  her  during  the  whole  period  of  his  office,  and  felt  that  such  success  as  he  had 
achieved  could  not  have  been  possible  without  her  co-operation.  The  past  six  years 
had  been  full  of  problems  of  great  interest  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  to  Canada 
in  particular.  He  was  gratified  to  hear  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  say  that  he  had  been 
helpful  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  He  himself  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  ideals 
for  which  the  Institute  stands,  and  Canada  also  was,  and  always  would  be,  Imperial 
in  the  best  sense.  True,  the  Government  that  had  worked  heart  and  soul  for  the 
Empire  throughout  the  war  had  just  been  defeated  in  the  recent  elections  ;  but  the 
relations  of  Canada  with  the  Mother  Country  had  not  been  in  question.  He  hoped 
that  it  would  be  possible  in  the  near  future  to  develop  still  further  the  great  advances 
that  had  been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  direction  of  securing  the  participation 
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of  the  Dominions  in  the  government  of  the  Empire.  The  regular  meetings  of  the 
various  Prime  Ministers  had  done  immense  good,  but  he  felt  convinced  that  there 
must  be  far  more  regular  communication  from  day  to  day,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour, 
if  possible.  Finally,  he  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  encouraging  trade  and  migra- 
tion within  the  Empire.  The  war  had  proved  that  a  British  citizen  who  settled  in 
any  of  the  great  Dominions  was  just  as  good  a  citizen  as  when  he  lived  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  ought  to  sell  more  to  the  various  parts  of  our  Empire. 


(3)  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION  MISSION. 

AT  the  Hotel  Victoria  on  January  18  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  gave  a  Luncheon 
to  members  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  Mission.  The  members  of  the  Mission 
are  Major  E.  A.  Belcher,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Exhibition  ;  Mr.  F.  Hiam, 
agricultural  adviser  (who  will  be  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter)  ;  Colonel 
A.  Christie,  financial  adviser,  and  Mrs.  Christie  ;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Bates,  secretary. 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  presided,  and  there  was  a 
very  large  attendance. 

The  toast  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King  "  was  duly  honoured. 

Proposing  "  Success  to  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  Mission,"  the  Chairman 
said  :  Before  saying  the  few  words  I  have  got  to  say,  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in 
extending  a  hearty  welcome  to  one  who  has  just  come  to  us  from  Overseas — I  mean 
the  new  High  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Sir  Joseph  Cook. 

The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  deeply  interested  in,  and  is  a  warm  supporter  of, 
the  British  Empire  Exhibition,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  afford  a  most  useful  and 
effective  means  of  bringing  into  closer  association  the  people  of  this  country  and  our 
brethren  Overseas.  It  will  also  provide  an  object  lesson  by  which  the  communities 
at  large  on  both  sides  of  the  water  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  raw  products  as  well  as  the  industries  and  manufactures  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  respectively.  At  the  same  time  it  is  calculated  to  offer  a  wider  outlook 
on  mercantile  affairs  and  to  give  a  much-needed  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  trade 
and  commerce  between  ourselves  within  the  Empire.  And  that  is,  and  must  always 
be,  surely,  one  of  the  greatest  aims  of  this  Institute,  for  apart  from  the  compelling 
sentiment  of  blood  relationship  which  exists  between  us,  nothing  perhaps  helps  more 
to  strengthen  the  ties  which  hold  us  together  than  a  good  business  understanding 
between  those  who  have  common  interests  to  serve.  And  it  all  goes  to  illustrate 
the  material  as  well  as  the  moral  value  of  having  a  united  Empire,  which  is  what  we 
stand  for  within  the  Institute  and  throughout  the  Empire.  The  Council  of  the 
Institute,  therefore,  were  glad  to  respond  to  the  request  of  Lord  Morris  to  promote 
the  present  function.  It  has  for  its  object  the  assembly  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Dominions  of  this  country,  together  with  others  who  are  organising  and  supporting 
the  Exhibition  in  order  that  they  may  hear  the  design  of  the  Exhibition  Committee 
for  sending  a  special  mission  round  the  Empire.  The  purpose  of  that  mission  is  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  features  and  scopes  of  the  Exhibition,  to  cultivate  sympathy 
and  support  for  the  Exhibition  in  the  Dominions,  and  to  incite  and  to  enlist  active 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors.  The  Mission  is  to  be  conducted  by  Major 
Belcher  in  association  with  Mr.  Hiam  and  Colonel  Christie,  and  you  will  hear  from 
Major  Belcher  what  the  Mission  proposes  to  do.  I  propose  the  toast  of  "  Prosperity 
to  the  Exhibition  in  general  and  success  to  the  Empire  Mission  in  particular." 
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Major  BELCHER  :  I  am  very  grateful,  both  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues,  to  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  for  their  pleasant  thought  of  entertaining 
us  to-day  ;  to  you,  Sir  Godfrey,  for  the  terms  in  which  you  have  wished  "  God  speed  " 
to  us,  and  to  all  of  you  for  the  very  cordial  way  in  which  you  have  received  the  Toast. 
It  will  be  a  pleasing  memory  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead  of  us  to  know  that  we  had 
such  a  very  hearty  send-off  and  that  we  take  with  us  the  good  wishes  of  so  representa- 
tive an  assembly  as  are  present  at  this  luncheon.  Before  I  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  work  of  the  Mission,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  most  grate- 
ful thanks  to  the  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General  for  the  Dominions,  States 
and  Provinces  we  are  about  to  visit  for  the  courteous  and  valuable  help  they  have 
given  me  in  all  the  preparations  for  the  journey.  I  am  not  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
Dominions  myself,  and  I  know,  therefore,  that  wherever  we  go  we  shall  be  received 
with  the  greatest  possible  kindness,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  arrange 
our  itinerary  without  the  co-operation  of  the  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General 
who  have  not  only  given  every  possible  advice  and  assistance,  but  have  taken  very 
considerable  trouble  to  smooth  our  way.  I  shall  be  able  to  report  to  each  Dominion 
Government  in  turn  that  the  efforts  of  the  President  of  our  General  Committee,  H.R.H. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  to  complete  the  first  million  of  the  Guarantee  Fund  have  been 
successful,  and  that  the  work  of  building  the  Exhibition  at  Wembley  has  actually 
been  inaugurated  by  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  York.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  of  the  work  we  have  in  hand  is  the  practical  interest  displayed  by  H.M. 
The  King,  as  Patron  of  the  Exhibition,  and  by  members  of  his  family.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  received  by  the  King  last  night,  and  His  Majesty  authorised  me  to 
say  that  he  took  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  Exhibition,  and  felt  sure  that 
the  Dominions  would  co-operate  in  every  way  to  make  the  Exhibition  worthy  of  the 
great  purposes  it  has  in  view. 

This  brings  me  to  the  work  of  the  Mission.  We  want  to  explain  to  the  Dominions 
the  spirit  which  underlies  this  great  enterprise,  and  the  essential  characteristics  which 
differentiate  it  from  all  previous  exhibitions.  There  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition  is  being  built  on  freehold  land  acquired  for  the  purpose, 
that  all  private  profit  is  carefully  eliminated,  that  the  main  block  of  buildings  are 
permanent  in  character  and  are  being  designed  for  permanent  use.  But  the  question 
goes  much  deeper  than  that.  We  want  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Dominions 
to  inspire  exhibitors  and  Governors  with  certain  ideals  in  the  development  of  Imperial 
trade  and  the  examination  of  the  almost  unlimited  resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  true  that  the  Exhibition  will  portray  the  achievements  of  each  of  its  component 
parts  and  will  illustrate  its  existing  products  to  a  more  illuminating  degree  than  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  But  when  we  talk  about  taking  stock  of  our  Imperial  resources, 
and  seeing  how  far  those  that  are  only  partially  developed  may  become  entirely  so, 
and  the  commercial  value  of  others  now  lying  dormant  may  be  the  subject  of  careful 
study,  we  are  really  getting  more  close  to  questions  of  scientific  and  commercial 
research,  and  at  first  sight  these  questions  do  not  lend  themselves  too  easily  to  illustra- 
tion. There  are,  however,  certain  broad  principles  which  I  should  like  briefly  to 
indicate,  not  because  we  have  arrived  at  any  rigid  conclusions  but  rather  because 
it  is  on  such  lines  that  we  hope  from  personal  conference  to  be  able  to  recommend 
what  might  be  done.  One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  Exhibition  will 
be  that  dealing  with  the  diseases  of  human  beings,  plants,  and  animals.  It  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Tropical  Diseases  Section,  but  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  word  tropical  will  not  be  interpreted  too  narrowly  because  there  are  certain  dis- 
eases, especially  of  animals,  which  are  and  have  been,  rampant  in  the  tropics,  but 
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are  not  unknown  in  this  country,  and  there  are  other  diseases  which,  while  associated 
more  particularly  with  the  tropics,  have  after-effects  in  sub-tropical  and  even  tem- 
perate climes.  It  is  common  to  refer  to  sections  such  as  these  as  non-revenue  pro- 
ducing, and  the  phrase  is  unfortunate  because  it  may  suggest  that  expenditure  under 
this  heading  is  not  productive  in  commercial  results.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many 
present  to-day  who  will  agree  that  wise  expenditure  in  all  matters  of  scientific  research 
is  as  rich  in  results  for  the  administrator,  the  settler,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
merchant  as  any  other  expenditure  can  possibly  be.  Naturally,  I  am  only  speaking 
as  a  layman,  but  I  would  like  to  give  one  illustration.  A  brilliant  young  scientist 
in  Rhodesia  is  apparently  on  the  edge  of  some  very  wonderful  discoveries  relating 
to  the  infectious  abortion  of  cattle.  There  is  no  subject  probably  which  among 
farmers  has  given  rise  to  greater  controversy  than  this,  and  the  disease,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  is  not  confined  only  to  Rhodesia  but  is  prevalent  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  stock  are  kept.  Supposing  these  researches  are  crowned  with  success. 
What  is  their  commercial  value  ?  If  I  tell  you  that  in  New  Zealand  alone  it  is  esti- 
mated that  through  cattle  abortion  there  is  an  annual  loss  of  £300,000  in  dairy  products, 
you  will  realise  what  the  commercial  value  of  research  may  mean  to  one  Dominion. 
Then  there  are  the  various  diseases  of  a  malarial  type  which  decimate  native  and  even 
European  labour  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  Work  of  this  description 
lends  itself  to  vivid  illustration  by  means  of  diagrams,  specimens,  and  photographs, 
but  it  also  lends  itself  to  vivid  illustration  by  means  of  models  which  may  portray 
the  results  to  be  anticipated  from  certain  definite  principles  of  prevention.  There 
is  nothing  original  in  all  this  to  the  scientist,  nor  indeed  is  it  an  entirely  fresh  idea 
so  far  as  exhibitions  are  concerned,  because  some  very  valuable  work  was  done  at 
the  Ghent  Exhibition  in  1913  in  this  direction.  We  hope  that  this  work  may  be  very 
greatly  extended  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition,  and  that  administrators, 
settlers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  may  come  from  every  part  of  the  Empire 
and  be  acquainted  by  personal  observation  and  through  periodic  conferences  with 
what  is  being  done  and  what  might  be  done.  If  this  Section  dealing  with  so  large 
a  subject  as  human  beings,  animals,  and  plants  is  to  accomplish  its  true  purpose, 
it  will  only  do  so  through  the  co-operation  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Dominions.  Wre 
shall  hope  to  secure  that  co-operation.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  Imperial 
Fisheries.  This  question  has  a  common  political  aspect  because,  as  we  experienced 
during  the  late  war,  the  Mercantile  Marine  is  the  finest  recruiting-ground  for  the  first 
line  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  the  trawling  fleets  of  England  were  the  best  school  for 
the  Mercantile  Marine.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  practical  investigation  in  the  habits, 
diseases,  and  uses  of  fish.  Relatively,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  subject 
is  one  of  greater  interest  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  to  the  Dominions,  although 
in  cases  of  certain  Dominions  the  fishing  industry  is  of  enormous  importance.  But 
it  will  be  a  great  thing  if  out  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  might  grow  an  Imperial 
Fisheries  Institute  where  the  work  of  investigation  might  be  continued  indefinitely 
for  the  general  advantage  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Then  there 
is  the  Mineral  Resources  Bureau,  already  Imperial  in  character,  capable  of  very  great 
expansion,  and  with  infinite  possibilities  for  vivid  illustration. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  objects  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  by  referring 
to  these  three  sections,  but  I  hesitate  to  take  up  further  of  your  time,  and  only  wish 
to  emphasise  this  because  they  illustrate  some  of  the  permanent  results  which  the 
Exhibition  may  achieve.  I  should  like,  however,  briefly  to  refer  to  one  other  aspect 
of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  which  is  of  extraordinary  importance.  I  refer  to 
the  object  we  have  in  view  of  making  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  better  known 
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to  each  other.  This  is  easier  to  talk  about  than  to  accomplish,  though  I  hope  with 
the  aid  of  the  shipping  companies  it  may  be  done  during  the  year  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  future  of  the  Empire  lies  in  the  schools,  and  the  Education  Section  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion should  be  an  important  one.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  a  good  deal 
to  learn  in  this  country  from  the  Dominions  in  the  matter  of  teaching  Imperial  history 
and  geography.  Every  English  schoolboy  knows  how  they  brought  the  good  news 
from  Aix  to  Ghent,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  ever  heard  of  Dick  King's  ride, 
or  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  When  I  first  went  to  New  Zealand  about  ten  years 
ago,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  English  general,  about  to  leave  a  well-known  English 
public  school,  commiserated  with  me  on  being  about  to  settle  in  a  country  of  "  blacks  " ! 
I  hope  the  growing  system  of  exchanging  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
may  be  extended,  and  I  hope  also  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  equally  im- 
portant for  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  to  know  each  other.  If  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition  can  inspire  some  such  exchange  of  thought,  of  some  such  personal  contact, 
then  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  next  Agent-General  for  Queensland  to  undergo 
the  experience  of  Mr.  McEwan  Hunter,  who,  I  am  told,  had  a  cable  addressed  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Queensland  returned  to  him  from  another  Dominion  cable  office 
because  it  was  insufficiently  addressed. 

We  have  never  had  an  Empire  Exhibition  before.  We  have  had  exhibitions 
portraying  the  resources  of  the  Dominions,  and  we  have  had  exhibitions  portraying 
the  resources  of  this  country,  but  never  before  have  we  attempted  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  what  this  Empire  stands  for  in  the  realms  of  science,  art,  and 
commercial  development.  Speaking  for  myself  and  my  colleagues,  we  are  setting 
out  on  a  very  interesting  journey  in  the  hope  that  the  conferences  and  meetings  we 
shall  attend  will  not  be  entirely  unfruitful  of  result.  As  we  go  from  Dominion  to 
Dominion,  we  shall  be  able  not  merely  to  tell  each  Dominion  something  of  the  prob- 
lems which  call  for  solution  and  to  exchange  ideas  as  to  how  they  may  be  solved, 
but  we  shall  be  able  in  each  succeeding  Dominion  to  pass  on  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions we  have  already  received.  I  hope  on  our  return  that  we  shall  be  able  to  submit 
to  the  General  Manager  for  the  discussion  of  the  Executive  Council  some  really  con- 
crete proposals  for  Dominion  co-operation  and  help,  and  that  we  shall  have  established 
a  real  Imperial  liaison  on  many  matters  which  are  of  common  interest  throughout 
the  seven  seas.  We  go  as  inquirers,  and  it  is  not  the  least  happy  augury  of  what  we 
may  try  to  do  that  we  should  know  you  bid  us  God  speed  on  our  way  and  wish  us 
success. 

The  Mission  left  Southampton  in  the  Kildonan  Castle  on  January  20.  Their  programme 
will  be :  Arrive  Cape  Town  February  6 ;  leave  Beira  about  March  20 ;  arrive  Colombo 
about  April  6;  leave  Colombo  (R.M.S.  Ormuz)  April  10;  arrive  Fremantle  April  20;  leave 
Sydney  about  June  10;  arrive  Wellington  about  June  14;  leave  Auckland  (R.M.S.  Makura) 
July  26 ;  arrive  Vancouver  August  12 ;  arrive  Toronto  about  September  1,  Quebec  about 
September  12,.  Halifax  about  September  15,  Charlottetown  about  September  20;  leave 
Canada  or  New  York  about  September  30. 

It  is  hoped  that  conferences  may  be  arranged  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions 
and  with  the  Ministers  responsible  for  commerce,  as  well  as  with  departmental  heads. 
Specific  points  for  discussion  include  : 

The  plans  and  general  architectural  treatment  of  the  Exhibition  in  relation  to  Dominion 
pavilions.  (The  Mission  will  have  on  view  complete  sets  of  drawings  and  plans  for  the 
United  Kingdom  section,  together  with  some  models.) 

The  nature  and  presentation  of  exhibits  and  suggestions  from  each  part  of  the  Empire 
for  practical  methods  of  developing  its  own  raw  materials  and  increasing  inter-Imperial  trade. 

Proposals  regarding  tropical  diseases  of  human  beings,  plants,  and  animals ;  agriculture 
and  forestry  ;  and  mineral  resources. 

The  progress  of  negotiations  with  shipping  conferences  regarding  rebates  in  connection 
with  the  Exhibition. 

The  advantages  given  by  the  Exhibition  to  show  the  progress  of  settlement  schemes. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  BELGIUM'S  WAR  ORPHANS. 

By  JOHN  R.  MARSH,  F.R.C.I. 

To  His  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

ROYAL  and  Valiant  Sire,  for  evermore 

Thy  name  with  Belgium's  glory  is  entwined  ; 
Through  every  sea  to  the  remotest  shore, 

In  humble  hearts  and  proud  thou  art  enshrined ; 
Patron  of  all  who  liberty  adore 

And  cherish  more  than  life  th'unfettered  mind, 

Exemplar  of  soul-freedom  for  mankind. 

A  world  stood  wondering  as,  with  kingly  pride, 

Thou  scorned  the  rattling  sabre  and  gilded  shame, 
And  with  calm  faith  in  Belgium's  soul,  defied 

The  tyrant's  strength  expressed  in  blood  and  flame, 
Holding  thy  Throne  less  than  thy  country's  name. 

Saviour  of  Europe  !  may  the  sun  ne'er  set 

On  British  hearts  forgetful  of  their  debt. 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  BELGIUM  SOCIETY. 

As  so  many  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
taken  such  a  generous  part  in  connection  with  the  world  memorial  for  the  war  orphans 
of  Belgium,  a  short  record  of  the  work  from  its  inception  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  The  generosity  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  has  given  great 
pleasure  to  King  Albert,  and  it  is  by  special  permission  of  His  Majesty  that  I  publish 
his  appreciative  words  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  The  whole  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  project,  I  may  state,  has  been  carried  out  voluntarily,  and  it  is 
with  gratification  one  recalls  the  fact  that  the  first  committee  meeting  of  The  Friends 
of  Belgium  Society  was  held  in  the  Institute  building  by  courtesy  of  the  Council. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when  the  women  and  children  of  Belgium  were  seeking 
refuge  in  England  from  the  lust  and  brutality  of  the  invaders  of  their  homes,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  assist  in  receiving  many  of  these  women  and  children  in  London.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  their  wonderful  fortitude,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  many 
had  fled  from  their  peaceful  fireside  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  sight  of  the  helpless 
children,  some  of  whom  even  were  wounded,  whilst  many  were  already  fatherless, 
inspired  the  idea  of  founding  some  permanent  Institution,  where  they  would  be  cared  for 
and  their  future  careers  assured,  thus  mitigating  in  some  slight  degree  the  loss  entailed 
through  their  fathers'  sacrifice. 

The  story  of  my  journey  to  France,  where  I  arrived  during  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
and  my  subsequent  visit  to  the  Belgian  Headquarters  at  Furnes,  was  fully  reported  in 
The  Daily  Telegraph  at  that  time.  At  Furnes  I  was  received  by  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  to  whom  I  explained  my  project  on  behalf  of  Belgian  orphans,  which 
received  straightway  the  Royal  patronage.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  The  Daily  Telegraph 
article  above  referred  to : 

"  His  Majesty  expressed  great  satisfaction  and  sincere  hopes  that  the  scheme  might 
be  realised.  He  spoke  in  emotional  terms  of  his  gratitude  to  England  for  all  that  the 
people  there  had  done  for  his  poor  countrymen,  and  added,  '  We  look  to  England,  and 
we  hope  England  will  not  leave  us.'  My  answer  was  that  the  word  of  England  and 
the  Empire  to  stand  by  Belgium  was  pledged  by  King  George  personally  and  by  His 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Briton.  King  Albert 
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replied  that  he  was  greatly  grieved  at  all  the  agony  his  people  were  enduring,  and 
again  he  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  British  people.  I  answered  that  I  should 
be  happy  to  convey  His  Majesty's  sentiments  to  the  British  public,  and  that  through- 
out the  Empire  Britons  felt  it  an  honour  to  render  help  to  the  brave  Belgians." 

Upon  my  return  to  England,  in  1915,  I  gathered  round  me  a  few  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  started  "  The  Friends  of  Belgium  Society,'*  the  primary 
object  of  which  was  to  found  and  endow  in  Belgium  an  Institution  for  Belgian  war 
orphans  as  a  permanent  memorial  in  token  of  Allied  gratitude  to  Belgium  for  the 
valorous  defence  of  1914.  Shortly  after,  I  discovered  that  another  fund,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Belgian  Orphan  Fund,"  had  been  founded  by  Madame  Pollet,  wife  of  the 
Consul-General  for  Belgium  in  London.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  the  two  funds 
be  amalgamated,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Pollet  have 
worked  with  untiring  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  project,  and  have  contributed  in  a  very  large 
measure  to  its  success. 

With  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  it  was  felt  that  a  certain  portion  of  our  Fund 
should  be  devoted  to  the  immediate  needs  of  Belgian  orphans,  and  accordingly  grants 
of  very  considerable  sums  were  made  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  The 
primary  object  of  the  fund,  however,  was  always  kept  in  view,  and  with  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  the  committee  took  steps  to  carry  out  the  original  idea  of  the 
founders.  For  this  purpose,  the  freehold  of  a  beautiful  estate  of  over  100  acres  was 
purchased  at  Mont  St.  Guibert  in  Belgium.  The  property  is  finely  wooded,  and  con- 
tains a  chateau,  two  lakes  swarming  with  fish,  and  a  small  river.  Additional  buildings 
are  now  in  course  of  erection,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation  for  the 
children.  Here  the  orphans  will  be  given  a  good  education,  and  instructed  in  horti- 
culture and  agriculture.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  home,  where  about 
one  hundred  children  are  at  present  installed,  though  it  is  hoped  that  many  more  may 
shortly  be  received. 

While  in  Brussels,  in  November  last,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  received  in  audience 
by  King  Albert,  to  whom  I  presented  an  address  to  the  Belgian  nation  and  lines,  quoted 
above,  addressed  to  His  Majesty.  I  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  change  of  events 
since  my  reception  at  Fumes  in  1914.  On  that  occasion  I  was  conducted  to  the  King 
by  an  armed  sentry.  Fumes  had  been  shelled  on  the  previous  day  for  half  an  hour,  and 
during  my  audience  with  His  Majesty  the  guns  on  Nieuport  Plage  were  answering  those 
across  the  Yser.  The  very  palace  in  which  I  now  stood  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
and  but  a  small  corner  of  Belgium  remained  free  from  the  invaders.  The  previous  night 
I  had  stood  in  the  Belgian  trenches  and  seen  the  villages  of  St.  George  and  Manne- 
kensvere  in  flames.  Belgium  had  indeed  lost  all  but  her  soul,  which  latter,  however,  all 
the  brutality  and  ferocity  of  the  enemy  could  not  subdue.  And  now,  once  more,  after 
all  those  years  of  torture  and  suffering,  of  splendid  endurance  and  indomitable  faith,  I  was 
to  meet  once  again,  but  this  time  in  the  palace  of  Brussels,  the  Hero  King  who  gave  his 
all  to  keep  his  soul,  and  who  by  his  dauntless  spirit,  his  spiritual  conception  of  his  nation's 
destiny,  added  a  new  lustre  to  his  beloved  country  and  rendered  an  incalculable  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  sacrifices  which  Belgium  made :  the  marvellous  courage  displayed 
in  opposing  such  a  terrific  military  power  as  Germany,  and,  above  all,  the  inestimable  value 
which  accrued  to  the  Allies  by  the  holding  up  of  the  German  armies  before  Liege  and 
Namur.  As  Professor  Sarolea  has  truly  said,  it  was  a  vicarious  sacrifice  on  behalf  of 
Europe  and  Civilisation. 

The  King  referred  to  his  reception  of  me  at  Furnes  in  1914,  and  thereupon  re- 
called the  critical  days  of  that  period.  Of  the  first  British  Army  which  entered  Belgium, 
he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  and  most  sincere  eulogy  : 

"  They  were  splendid  men,"  said  King  Albert,  "  magnificently  trained  in  all  depart- 
ments of  warfare,  and  wonderfully  adaptable.  A  very  brave  army." 

I  assured  His  Majesty  that  such  a  tribute  coming  from  the  Soldier-King  would  be 
affectionately  appreciated  by  all  who  mourn  the  loss  of  loved  ones  who  fell  on  Belgian 
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soil,  and  could  not  but  help  to  vitalise  the  friendship  and  esteem  which  I  trusted 
would  ever  exist  between  the  two  nations.  I  added  that  the  proud  and  dignified  reply 
of  the  Belgian  Government  to  the  German  note  of  August  2,  1914,  and  His  Majesty's 
subsequent  inspiring  address  to  the  Belgian  nation,  would  be  treasured  hereafter  by  all 
freedom-loving  men  as  one  of  the  classic  utterances  of  history. 

KING  ALBERT  AND  THE  OVERSEA  DOMINIONS. 

With  the  work  of  the  Belgian  Orphan  Fund  with  which  The  Friends  of  Belgium 
Society  was  incorporated,  His  Majesty  was  fully  cognisant,  and  expressed  much  satis- 
faction concerning  the  founding  of  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  School  and  Homes 
at  Mont  St.  Guibert.  He  spoke  in  the  very  warmest  manner  of  the  great  generosity 
of  the  Oversea  Dominions,  which  he  described  as  "  wonderful,"  and  mentioned  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  particular,  for  the  generous  gifts  received  from  those  countries  ; 
while  reference  was  also  made  to  the  generosity  of  Canada,  Africa,  Newfoundland, 
India,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

I  informed  His  Majesty  that  such  words  of  appreciation  would  be  read  with  interest 
by  Britons  throughout  the  Empire,  all  of  whom,  I  was  sure,  were  happy  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sympathy  and  admiration  for  heroic  Belgium  and 
her  King. 

The  hearty  reception  given  to  the  project  for  a  world  memorial  for  Belgian  orphans 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  Oversea  Dominions  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
warm  approval  expressed  by  King  Albert,  who,  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  has  ever 
been  affectionately  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  Belgium's  orphans  of  the  war.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Belgium  lost  a  large  number  of  her  children — the  life-blood 
of  a  nation — whilst  the  constitution  of  many  more  was  seriously  impaired  by  the 
privations  of  the  war.  It  was  specially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  to  His  Majesty 
the  success  of  a  project  which  was  conceived  in  the  darkest  hours  of  Belgium's  trial, 
and  received  its  initial  Royal  blessing  under  the  shell-fire  of  the  enemy.  The  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  are  Patrons  of  the  Fund,  which  also  claims  among  its  vice- 
patrons  many  eminent  personages  throughout  the  world. 

As  founder  of  The  Friends  of  Belgium  Society  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  joint 
fund,  I  should  like  to  send  a  personal  word  of  thanks  to  all  those  friends  Overseas 
who  have  so  generously  assisted  in  helping  us  to  found  this  permanent  memorial  for 
Belgian  war  orphans  (and,  later  on,  for  ordinary  orphans)  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of 
the  faithfulness  of  Belgium  to  the  Treaty  of  1839,  and  of  the  valour  and  heroism  of 
her  sons  in  their  glorious  defence  against  such  enormously  superior  forces  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war — a  defence  which  was  of  untold  value  to  the  Allied  armies. 

The  school  and  homes  at  Mont  St.  Guibert  are  administered  by  a  joint  committee 
composed  of  gentlemen  residing  in  Brussels  and  London  respectively.  Monsieur  E. 
Pollet,  C.B.,  Belgian  Consul-General  in  London,  is  chairman,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Morris,  C.B.E. 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  is  hon.  treasurer  in  London. 

The  official  inauguration  of  the  homes  will  take  place  early  in  the  spring,  when  it 
is  hoped  that  all  the  alterations  and  additions  will  have  been  completed.  Special 
thanks  are  also  due  to  the  various  societies  for  the  generous  gifts  of  cattle  and  stock 
for  the  farm. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  side-line  in  Empire  study  is  opened  up  by  The  Oologists'  Record — a 
quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  the  habits  of  birds  at  home  and  overseas — edited  by  Mr. 
K.  L.  Skinner  and  published  by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London, 
at  5s.  post  free  per  annum.  The  number  to  hand  contains  several  pages  of  notes  from 
Palestine,  Nyasaland,  and  Denmark. 

The  Blue  Peter  is  the  happily  chosen  title  of  a  magazine  of  sea  travel  representing  a  group  of 
British  shipping  companies.  It  is  well  got  up,  and  its  articles  are  varied  and  informing.  A  very 
timely  essay  by  a  notable  woman  traveller  is  a  light  and  amusing  description  of  the  island  of  Yap. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  INDUSTRY.* 

MR.  ROY  BRIDGES'S  book  comes  to  hand  at  a  moment  when  Australian  labour  demands 
and  the  general  economic  situation  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  directors  of  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company  partially  to  close  down  their  famous  works  at  Newcastle  pending 
more  reasonable  conditions.  To  Australia  the  decision  is  of  almost  sensational  interest. 
Meantime,  it  imparts  an  actuality  to  the  record  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  the 
mines  stand  for,  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  by  the  author.  Probably  in  the 
whole  course  of  mining  enterprise  there  has  been  nothing  more  romantic  than  the  development 
of  the  Broken  Hill  mines.  Not  only  have  they  proved  the  richest  silver-mining  properties  in 
the  world  but,  in  conjunction  with  the  subsidiary  industries  that  have  been  founded  as  the 
outcome  of  the  original  enterprise,  they  have  played  an  important,  and  indeed  predominating, 
part  in  the  establishment  of  an  iron  and  steel  industry  in  a  portion  of  the  world  that  hitherto 
had  been  dependent  upon  outside  sources  of  supply.  The  extension  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  Australia,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  economic  development  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  not  as 
yet  fully  realised  in  the  United  Kingdom  what  this  extraordinary  burst  of  industrial 
energy  really  means  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  British  Empire,  and  to  the  several 
portions  thereof.  The  rapid  establishment  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Dominions 
is  having,  and  must  necessarily  have,  profound  and  disturbing  effect  upon  the  industrial 
life  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  this  effect  shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  United  Kingdom 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  part  that  British  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  play 
in  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  Dominions.  That  it  is  of  enormous  advantage  to 
the  overseas  communities  concerned  goes  without  saying. 

The  history  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines  is  admirably  told  by  Roy  Bridges.  "  From  Silver 
to  Steel"  is,  in  effect,  as  its  second  title  indicates,  the  romance  of  the  Broken  Hill  Pro- 
prietary. In  this  volume  those  who  wish  to  know  something  about  the  industrial 
expansion  of  Australia  will  find  a  store  of  information  that  will  demonstrate  to  them 
the  enormous  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Southern 
Continent.  The  history  of  the  activities  that  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  discovery 
of  silver  at  Broken  Hill  and  in  its  neighbourhood  may  be  divided  naturally  into  four 
distinct  periods. 

The  first  embraces  the  era  when  the  gloomy  mass  of  Broken  Hill  stood  sentinel 
over  the  surrounding  dreary  and  sun-baked  plains  and  attracted  little  or  no  attention 
from  the  few  wayfarers  who  happened  to  venture  into  the  locality.  Charles  Sturt, 
who  passed  through  the  district  during  his  expedition  into  Central  Australia  in  1844, 
was,  apparently,  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  upon  the  Barrier  and  to  view  Broken 
Hill  itself.  But  he  was  more  intent  upon  finding  the  supposed  vast  inland  sea,  which 
his  companion  John  Poole  declared  he  had  seen  in  the  distance,  than  in  discovering 
the  stores  of  silver  that  were  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  was  not  until  the 
neighbouring  silver  mines  were  opened  in  the  middle  seventies  that  attention  began  to 
be  directed  to  the  Broken  Hill  massif,  and  even  then  several  years  were  to  pass  before 
the  boundary  rider  Charles  Rasp  helped  to  form  the  small  syndicate  of  seven  who  were 
the  originators  of  the  subsequent  Broken  Hill  Proprietary. 

The  second  period  of  the  history  of  the  mines  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  enormously  rich  deposits  at  Broken  Hill.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  veritable  Gol- 
conda  which  surpassed  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  original  prospectors.  Within  thirty- 
four  years  the  Proprietary  Mine  on  Broken  Hill  has  yielded  over  173,000,000  ounces 
of  silver,  1,279,000  tons  of  lead,  and  102,857  ounces  of  gold.  It  has  paid  to  its 
shareholders  considerably  over  £13,000,000,  and  it  has  distributed  a  similar  amount  in 

*  From  Silver  to  Steel :  a  romance  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary.  By  Roy  Bridges.  Pp.  810* 
Illust.  Melbourne  :  George  Robertson  &  Co,  1920.  31s.  Qd. 
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wages.  This,  however,  is  only  *a  part  of  the  wealth  that  has  been  extracted  from 
Broken  Hill  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  and,  in  addition,  this  treasure  still 
appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  requires  no  very  great  imagination  to  realise  what 
effect  this  output  of  wealth  from  a  barren  and  unlovely  district  of  Australia  has  meant 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  third  period  of  economic  expansion  which  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  dis- 
coveries at  Broken  Hill  centres  around  the  establishment  of  the  famous  refinery  in 
South  Australia — the  Port  Pirie  Smelters,  which  were  founded  in  1897  near  the  head 
of  Spencer  Gulf,  the  nearest  point  to  the  mines,  although  Broken  Hill  itself  lay  beyond 
the  borders  of  South  Australia  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  operations  at  Port  Pirie  the  pure  silver  was  sold  in  the  Australian 
states  by  tender  and  the  soft  lead  was  shipped  to  England  or  to  China.  Subsequently, 
owing  to  the  need  of  ironstone  fluxing  for  smelting,  the  celebrated  Iron  Monarch  and 
the  Iron  Knob  on  the  western  shore  of  Spencer  Gulf  were  opened  out,  and  these  gave 
an  infinite  store  of  ironstone  higher  in  metallic,  content  than  any  known  deposit  in  the 
world.  These  two  enormous  deposits  form  to-day  the  very  heart  of  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary's  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  Port  Pirie,  with  its  adjacent  harbours, 
is  the  centre  of  a  hive  of  industry  in  a  country  which,  but  for  these  discoveries,  would 
only  have  supported  a  scanty  agricultural  and  pastoral  population. 

The  fourth  period  of  the  activities  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  is  concerned  with 
the  most  remarkable  advance  in  Australian  economic  development  in  the  history  of 
the  continent.  The  establishment  of  the  steel  works  at  Newcastle  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  are  fed  with  the  products  belonging  to  the  company,  was  an  economic 
event  of  supreme  importance.  None  other  among  Australian  industries  has  sprung  to 
life  with  the  magical  speed  of  the  Newcastle  Steel  Works  and  none  other  is  likely  to 
have  so  great  and  abiding  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  Australia.  Some  years  before 
the  war  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  had  determined  upon  the  foundation  of  these 
works,  but  the  advent  of  war  quickened  the  process  and  demonstrated  the  enormous 
importance  of  the  establishment  ot  an  iron  and  steel  industry  upon  Australian  soil. 
Not  only  was  the  steel  produced  at  Newcastle  used  in  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
continental railway  from  Western  Australia  to  Port  Augusta,  but  it  formed  the  plates 
for  Australian  ships  built  during  the  war  and  thus  played  an  important  part  in  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  world — a  part  rendered  the  more  important  when 
the  scarcity  of  freight  checked  importations  into  Australia  during  the  critical  period  of 
the  war.  A  chapter  dealing  with  the  results  of  these  enterprises  upon  the  national 
life  would  not  have  been  out  of  place,  because  so  many  indirect  results  have  flowed 
from  the  discovery  of  silver  at  Broken  Hill — the  building  of  railways,  the  establishment 
of  new  cities,  and  the  founding  ot  subsidiary  industries — that  the  reader,  without  this 
aid,  can  scarcely  visualise  the  enormous  advance  thus  made  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
community. 

EVANS  LEWIN. 
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James,  Lieut.-Colonel  Lionel.  The  History  of  King  Edward's  Horse  (the  King's  Oversea  Dominions 
Regiment).  Pp.  xix.  +  401.  Portraits,  maps  and  illust.  London  :  Sifton  Praed  &  Co. 
1921. 

This  book  records  the  birth,  growth,  and  achievements  in  war  of  a  great  Colonial 
cavalry  regiment,  which,  under  leaders  like  Colonel  Sandeman  and  Colonel  James,  has 
achieved  undying  fame.  The  particular  interest  of  this  regiment  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  Dominion,  Dependency,  Colony,  nor,  indeed,  portion  of  the  globe  where  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken,  that  had  not  a  representative  in  the  uniform  of  the  regiment.  Focussed 
under  one  unit  and  one  command  was  found  the  whole  gamut  of  the  British  race.  Colonel 
James  points  out  this  remarkable  fact  with  justifiable  pride,  and  he  relates  how  the  in- 
ception of  the  regiment  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Lieut.-Colonel  George  Hamilton,  who, 
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during  the  South  African  War,  first  suggested  that  there  was  room  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Home  defence  forces  for  a  unit  raised  from  a  purely  Overseas  element  residing  in  the  British 
Isles.  Official  sanction  to  the  scheme  was  given  in  November  1901.  When  the  war  broke 
out  King  Edward's  Horse  was  training  at  Canterbury,  and  the  immediate  result  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  that  the  regiment  was  brought  up  to  full  strength.  Of  the  extremely 
important  work  done  in  France,  Colonel  James  gives  an  interesting  account,  which  is 
illustrated  by  maps  describing  the  operations  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged.  The 
volume  forms  a  record  of  which  the  regiment,  as  well  as  all  Colonials,  may  well  be  proud,  and 
the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  giving  an  account  which  is  both  clear  and  concise. 
University  of  Edinburgh  Roll  of  Honour,  1914-1919.  Pp.  786.  Portraits.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver 

&  Boyd.     1921. 

This  record  of  those  members  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  who  took  part  in  the 
War  takes  the  form  of  an  alphabetically  arranged  Roll  of  the  Fallen,  giving  particulars 
of  service,  profusely  illustrated  by  portraits,  followed  by  a  Record  of  War  Service,  giving 
details  of  the  work  done  by  about  seven  thousand  members  of  the  University  in  the  Navy, 
Army,  and  Air  Force.  Finally  there  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  received  decorations,  or 
have  been  mentioned  in  despatches.  The  whole  forms  a  handsome  volume  which  has  been 
edited  by  Major  John  E.  McKenzie. 
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CANADA. 

Opening  Of  the  Queenston-CMppawa  Canal. — The  Queenston-Chippawa Canal,  which 
is  the  largest  power  plant  in  the  world,  was  formally  opened  on  December  28  by  Sir  Adam 
Beck,  head  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario.  This  great  project  has 
involved  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  convey  water  from  the  Upper  Niagara  River  to  a  point 
near  Queenston,  whereby  the  use  of  the  full  available  head  of  water  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  available  head  of  the  other  power  plants  at  Niagara 
Falls,  will  be  obtained.  The  net  head  will  be  305  feet.  The  canal,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
from  15,000  to  18,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  is  12^  miles  long  at  least.  The  power-house  near 
Queenston  will  eventually  contain  the  largest  turbines  and  generators  in  the  world,  each 
of  the  former  having  a  capacity  of  55,000  h.p.,  and  being  coupled  to  an  electric  generator 
of  equivalent  size.  Two  of  these  have  already  been  installed,  with  an  initial  capacity  of 
110,000  h.p.,  and  in  about  six  months  time  three  additional  units  will  be  installed,  bringing 
the  capacity  up  to  275,000  h.p.  The  ultimate  capacity  will  be  approximately  450,000  h.p. 

Montreal  Shipping. — A  total  of  807  transatlantic  steamers,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  2,598,494 
tons,  arrived  in  and  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Montreal  during  the  past  season.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  169  vessels,  or  577,975  net  tons  over  the  1920  total,  and  of  105  vessels,  or 
556,856  tons,  over  that  of  1919,  which  was  the  highest  previous  year.  There  has  also  been 
a  large  increase  over  the  last  two  years  in  the  number  of  vessels  trading  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  there  being  in  1921  a  total  of  157  ships  of  293,462  net  tons, 
compared  with  25  ships  of  11,210  tons  in  1920.  The  number  of  inland  vessels  arriving  was 
4,577  in  1921,  against  4,403  in  1920. 

The  McGill  Centenary. — Interesting  particulars  are  to  hand  of  the  celebration  in  October 
last  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  its  charter  by  McGill  University  as  an 
institution  qualified  to  organise  higher  educational  work.  The  occasion  produced  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  gathering,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  six  thousand  living  graduates  being 
present.  A  special  convocation  for  the  installation  of  the  new  Chancellor,  E.  W.  Beatty,  was 
a  feature  of  the  celebration.  By  the  will  of  the  Hon.  James  McGill,who  died  in  1813,  £10,000 
and  a  large  tract  of  land  were  placed  in  trust  for  the  foundation  of  a  university  or  college  in 
Montreal.  A  Royal  Charter  was  secured  in  1821 ,  but  it  was  not  until  1829  that  active  teaching 
was  begun,  and  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  it  was  confined  chiefly  to  Medicine.  The  Arts 
Faculty  was  established  in  1843,  a  Faculty  of  Law  was  established  in  1855,  and  in  1857  an 
attempt  was  made  to  organise  a  Faculty  of  Science,  but  the  University  was  greatly  handicapped 
in  these  years  by  lack  of  funds.  The  Provincial  Legislature  was  very  lukewarm  in  its 
support,  but  eventually  the  University  received  from  private  donors  a  handome  endowment. 
The  enrolment  figures  for  the  current  year  show  an  increase  in  attendance  of  approximately 
550  over  that  of  last  year.  Including  the  affiliated  colleges,  there  are  5,873  students  in 
attendance. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Navigation  Act. — According  to  an  account  in  The  Times  Trade  Supplement,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Australian  Navigation  Act,  which  have  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  British 
liners  from  the  inter- State  passenger  traffic  of  the  Commonwealth,  bear  with  particular  hard- 
ship on  Tasmania.  The  decision  of  the  P.  &  O.  and  Orient  companies  that  their  mail  steamers 
shall  not  visit  Hobart  next  season  not  only  means  that  Tasmanian  fruit  exporters  will  be 
placed  in  a  veiy  awkward  position,  but  will  also  deprive  the  island  State  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tourists  from  the  mainland  who  were  carried  by  the  British  lines  during  the  fruit  season. 
It  was  this  passenger  traffic  which  rendered  it  possible  for  these  vessels  to  include  the  call  at 
Hobart  in  their  itinerary.  A  message  from  a  Hobart  correspondent  intimates  that  the 
Hobart  Marine  Board  has  decided  to  ask  the  Premier  if  the  State  Government  intends  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  Act,  and,  if  not,  to  take  other  steps  with  the  view  of  appealing  to  the  High 
Court.  The  Commonwealth  authorities,  by  granting  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
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to  vessels  trading  to  certain  ports  of  Western  Australia  and  small  island-dependencies,  appear 
to  have  left  the  way  open  to  an  impugnment  of  the  constitutionality  of  their  action,  and  the 
outcome  of  Tasmania's  challenge  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest  by  British  shipowners 
as  well  as  by  the  people  of  that  State.  It  is  possible  that  Queensland,  a  stronghold  of  the 
party  which  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  Navigation  Act,  will  also  find  itself  adversely 
affected  by  it  in  the  near  future,  since  it  may  be  found  that  passenger  traffic  between  Brisbane 
and  Europe  is  insufficient  to  justify  sending  mail  steamers  to  that  port  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  carry  inter- State  passengers  as  well. 

Cotton  Shipments  from  Queensland. — The  arrival  at  Liverpool  recently  of  the  first  in- 
stalment of  cotton  sold  by  Queensland  producers  under  the  new  arrangement  with  the  British 
Cotton  Growers'  Association  was  a  notable  landmark  in  the  Queensland  cotton  industry. 
The  cotton,  which  was  taken  on  board  at  Brisbane,  consisted  of  664  bales,  representing 
168,678  Ibs.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  a  second  instalment  of  94,707  Ibs.,  and  a  third 
instalment  is  now  on  the  way.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland, 
the  Hon.  J.  McEwan  Hunter,  attended  last  June  the  World  Cotton  Conference  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  in  order  to  bring  the  cotton  of  his  State  to  public  notice.  He  produced 
samples  which  had  been  tested  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  said  the  report 
upon  them  was  very  encouraging.  He  was  convinced  that  Queensland  had  at  least  50,000,000 
acres  of  land  capable  of  producing  cotton  of  the  quality  required  by  Lancashire,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  Australia  would  send  to  the  World  Cotton  Conference  as  many 
representatives  as  came  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The  movement  for  increased 
cultivation  should  be  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  ground  cotton  seed  has  been  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  feed  for  cattle.  According  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  Potts,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the 
Queensland  Agricultural  College,  cotton  production  will  develop  along  the  lines  of  planting 
comparatively  small  areas  on  each  farm.  "  This  means  that  the  cotton  will  have  to  be 
transported  to  some  central  station  to  be  ginned.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
after  the  removal  of  the  lint  there  remains  a  large  quantity  of  seed  which  has  a  high 
commercial  value,  both  for  the  oil  and  feed  nutrients  it  contains.  If 'the  oil  is  extracted  and 
the  residue  is  ground  into  a  meal  (cotton-seed  meal),  it  forms  as  rich  a  feed  for  stock  as 
linseed  meal.  But  if  the  oil  is  not  extracted  the  whole  seed  can  be  ground,  as  it 
forms  an  excellent  cattle  fodder."  The  seed  from  the  gins  should  be  returned  to  the 
growers,  and  if  this  were  done  it  is  considered  that  dairy  farmers  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  cotton-growing  industry,  and,  incidentally,  benefit  themselves. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Natal  Electric  Railways. — Instead  of  electrifying  the  Durban-Pietermaritzburg  section 
of  the  Durban  to  Johannesburg  main  line,  as  was  at  first  proposed,  the  Union  Government 
has  decided  to  electrify  the  track  between  Pietermaritzburg  and  Glencoe  Junction.  This 
section  comprises  171  miles  of  single  line,  on  which  work  has  already  begun.  The  completion 
recently  of  a  new  route  between  Pietermaritzburg  and  Durban,  which  provides  a  second  line 
from  the  provincial  capital  to  the  port,  has  rendered  the  electrifying  of  the  inland  section 
more  urgent.  There  are  long  steep  gradients  between  the  coal-fields  of  Northern  Natal  and 
Pietermaritzburg  which  add  to  the  difficulties  of  having  only  the  one  track.  The  power 
plant  is  to  be  built  at  Glencoe  Junction,  in  the  coal- producing  district,  which  will  avoid  the 
necessity  for  hauling  fuel  a  distance  of  240  miles  to  the  generating  station  as  hitherto. 

CEYLON. 

New  Railways. — At  present  the  railways  of  Ceylon  cover  about  400  miles,  and  various 
important  extensions  are  now  receiving  consideration.  Work  on  the  Puttalam,  Badulla,  and 
Trincomalee  is  proceeding.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  construction  of  the  Badulla 
extension  was  held  up  for  some  time  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  steel  bridge  parts, 
but  material  is  now  arriving.  The  Government  is  considering,  in  conjunction  with  the  Madras 
Government,  the  building  of  a  bridge  to  connect  India  with  Ceylon.  This  scheme  had  to  be 
shelved  during  the  war,  but  the  estimated  cost  at  the  time  of  its  proposal  was  about  three 
million  rupees. 
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ON  October  1  Renter's  correspondent  at  Khartum  briefly  reported  an  attack  on  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  post  at  Nyala,  in  Southern  Darfur,  on  September  26,  by  a  fanatic  named 
Abdullahi-el-Soghayer.  The  attack  was  said  to  have  been  repulsed  by  mounted  infantry 
and  police,  and  Abdullahi  to  have  been  killed.  Among  the  defenders  Mr.  McNeill  of  the 
Sudan  Civil  Service  and  Captain  H.  Chown  of  the  R.A.V.C.,  attached  to  the  Sudan  Govern- 
ment, unfortunately  lost  their  lives.  From  a  correspondent  in  the  Sudan,  UNITED  EMPIRE 
is  able  to  give  the  facts,  gleaned  first  hand,  of  what  the  writer  calls  "  the  Nyala  Show." 
He  makes  no  reference  to  mounted  infantry  : 

"  It  is  described  as  a  second  Rorke's  Drift,  and  the  finest  thing  that  has  yet  been  done  in 
the  Sudan  in  the  way  of  fighting.  The  British  civilian  inspector  and  the  British  veterinary 
officer,  with  one  old  Sudanese  officer  and  one  young  Arab  officer,  had  about  seventy  police 
armed  only  with  rifles  with  which  to  defend  the  station  against  forces  believed  to  have  been 
over  5,000.  They  organised  an  old  broken-down  mud  fort  which  they  manned  with  fifty  rifles, 
and  placed  twenty  in  a  zariba  to  the  west. 


"  The  fort  was  eventually  carried  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  the  veterinary  officer  was 
killed.  The  native  officers  and  remainder  of  defenders  then  retired  slowly  with  the  inspector 
roughly  in  the  direction  shown  above.  When  south  of  the  zariba  (I  believe)  the  inspector 
was  killed.  One  or  both  of  the  native  officers — I  ain  not  sure  which — then  doubled  across 
to  the  zariba  and  led  out  its  small  garrison  in  a  charge  on  the  fort,  which  by  that  time  was  full 
of  dervishes.  The  counter-attack  was  so  well  carried  out  and  so  unexpected  that  they  not 
only  cleared  the  fort  but  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  dervishes  who  were  following  up  the  remains 
of  the  fort's  original  garrison.  The  latter  then  turned  on  their  pursuers,  who  scattered  and  fled. 
The  fort  was  then  reoccupied  by  the  whole  of  the  remaining  force,  who  had  a  short  respite  before 
the  attack  was  resumed.  Luckily  at  the  very  outset  of  the  second  attack  Abdullahi  the  fiki, 
who  was  leading  the  rebels,  was  wounded  and  they  all  withdrew.  The  so-called  friendlies  who 
had  up  to  that  point  been  hovering  round  the  battle,  waiting  to  see  how  things  were  going, 
then  fell  upon  the  retreating  dervishes  and  completed  their  destruction,  but  not  until  some 
500  odd  had  been  killed  by  the  defenders  of  Nyala.  Subsequently  Abdullahi  was  caught, 
tried  by  the  ordinary  criminal  court,  and  hanged.  It  was  a  magnificent  show,  and  the 
finest  thing  our  native  officers  have  ever  done,  but  it  cost  us  two  very  gallant  men." 


"  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  is  the  western  front  of  the  British  Empire  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
awakening  of  the  Pacific  means  much  more  than  the  activities  of  any  one  country.  How  long 
would  it  be  before  it  became  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce,  before  British  Columbia  became 
the  imposing  entrance  portal  of  Canada,  instead  of  what  it  was  at  one  time,  its  postern  gate  ?  " 
—Mr.  F.  C.  Wade,  K.C.,  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia. 

The  English  Race,  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  St.  George,  in  its  Winter  Double  Number, 
is  something  more  than  a  record  of  the  doings  of  the  Society  and  its  branches :  it  is  aggressively 
Nationalist  and  withdraws  its  earlier  description  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  as  a  "good  "  Englishman, 
because  he  has  denounced  Nationalism  as  "  the  curse  of  Europe." 
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THE  following    appointments   have 
during  the  month  ended  January  10. 

Name. 

Miss  A.  P.  Wilson 

Miss  A.  M.  Cullinan 

Miss  M.  M.  Moloney 

Capt.  C.  E.  Law    .... 

Capt.  A.  M.  Grieve 

Capt.  W.  D.  Miller,  M.B.,  Ch.B.       . 

Lieut.  C.  J.  Arnall 

Lieut.  N.  C.  Fonnereau  . 

Lieut.  G.  J.  Freeman 

Lieut.  Quintin  Stewart,  F.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.  &  S.  (Edin.),  L.R.F.P.  & 
S.  (Glas.),  L.D.S.  R.C.S.  (Edin.) 

Major  T.  Westbrook,  M.C. 

Mr.  (late  Sergeant-Instructor)  T.  E. 
H.  O'Brien,  B.Sc. 

Miss  J,  Munro        .... 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hodges 

Capt.  J.  S.  English 

Miss  R.  McHenry  .... 
Miss  M.  J.  Martin  .... 
Miss  C.  M.  Fraser  .... 
Mr.  (late  Private^  H.  B.  Pidduck  . 
Lieut.  A.  B.  Williams  . 
Capt.  L.  W.  Charley,  O.B.E.  . 

Mr.  G.  H.  Stocks  . 


been   made    by   the    Secretary   of    State   for   the   Colonies 
1922: 


Nurse 


Appointment. 


Crown  Counsel 
Magistrate 
Medical  Officer 
Survey  Probationer 
Assistant  Auditor 
Collector  of  Customs 
Medical  Officer,  W.A.M.S. 


Colony. 
Zanzibar 
Gibraltar 

'         » 

Kenya 
Zanzibar 
Uganda 
Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 

(Not  yet  allocated) 


Live-stock  Inspector,  Veterinary  Dept.  Gold  Coast 

Rubber  Research  Chemist  Ceylon 

Nursing  Sister  „ 

Accountant,  Government  Monopolies  Straits  Settlements 

Professor    of    Midwifery,  etc.,    King  „  „ 

Edward  VII.  Medical  School 

Head  Female  Attendant,  Asylum  Trinidad 
Charge  Nurse  „ 

Principal,  Government  Training  College        „ 

Ass.  Master,  Dominica  Grammar  Sch.  Leeward  Islands. 
Head  Master,  St.  Kitts  Grammar^Sch.  „  „ 

Ass.     Director     of     Commerce  '  and  Palestine 

Industry 
Inspecting  Clerk,  Posts  and  Telegraphs  „ 

Department 


Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : 

Dr.  A.  L.  Hoops  (State  Surgeon  and  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Kedah),  Principal  Civil  Medical 
Officer,  Straits  Settlements. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Strathairn  (Chief  Medical  Officer,  Fiji),  Senior  Sanitary  Medical  Officer,  Jamaica. 

Dr.  A.  Montague  (Senior  Medical  Officer,  Fiji),  Chief  Medical  Officer,  Fiji. 

Mr,  J.  P.  Coghlan  (Legal  Assistant  to  Attorney-General,  Grenada),  Stipendiary  Magistrate, 
British  Guiana. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Du  Boulay  (Assistant  Secretary,  Gibraltar),  Senior  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary, 
Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bostock  (General  Manager,  Sierra  Leone  Railways),  Chief  Engineer,  Nigeria  Railways. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Sells,  A.M.I.M.E.  (District  Locomotive  Superintendent,  Tanganyika  Territory), 
Chief  Mechanical  Engineer,  Gold  Coast  Railways. 

Mr.  J.  L.  O'Connor  (Customs  Department,  Trinidad),  Collector  of  Customs,  Gold  Coast. 


Canada  To-day,  1922,  published  by  Canada,  110  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C.,  at  2s.  6^.,  is  the 
sixth  issue  of  a  most  useful  annual.  Like  the  Dominion  with  which  it  is  concerned,  it  bulks 
large.  Its  collection  of  data  referring  to  Canada  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  Provinces  individually, 
is  supplemented  by  special  and  we  11 -illustrated  articles.  Mr.  J.  Obed  Smith,  Superintendent  of 
Emigration  for  Canada,  deals  with  the  question  of  settlement,  Mr,  W.  C.  Noxon,  Agent- 
General  for  Ontario,  writes  on  his  own  Province,  and  so  on.  For  anyone  interested  in 
Canadian  affairs,  whether  politician  or  writer,  manufacturer,  sportsman  or  settler,  the  volume 
must  be  of  great  interest ;  to  the  prospective  migrant  to  the  Dominion  it  will  be  a  mine  to 
be  quarried  for  the  material  on  which  his  future  may  be  built. 
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SITE    -    WEMBLEY      PARK,     MIDDLESEX 

1  20  acres  of  undulating  country,  studded  with 
beech,  oak  and  elm,  and  bounded  by  the 
River  Brent 

COMMUNICATIONS  - 

SIX  miles  from  Marble  Arch  by  Road 
TEN  minutes  from  Baker  Street  (Met.  Railway) 
ELEVEN  minutes  from  Marylebone  (G.C.R.) 
FIFTEEN    minutes    from   Piccadilly    Circus 
(Bakerloo  and  Met.) 

BUILDINGS  - 

900,000  sq.  ft.  of  steel  and  concrete  buildings, 
specially  designed  for  permanent  exhibitions 

STADIUM- 

A  National  Sports  Ground  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1  30,000  spectators 


For  further  particulars  apply  : 

The  Secretary,  British  Empire  Exhibition 

1  6  HOBART  PLACE 
LONDON,    S.W.i 

mm 
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It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


Ill 

EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  SECTION. 

Taking  Stock. 

The  advent  of  a  new  year  invites  a  glance  around,  but  there  is  little  that  can  be  considered 
inviting  in  the  prospect.  The  preliminary  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  1921  emphasise  the 
decline  in  the  total  volume  of  our  trade  and  talk  of  a  trade  revival  is  too  often  inspired.  The 
unhappy  combination  of  industrial  depression  and  excessive  taxation  reacts  deterrently,  and 
manufacturers  and  merchants  must  be  forgiven  if  they  continue  to  take  the  gloomy  view.  It 
is,  however,  opportune  to  draw  attention  to  the  comparatively  undeveloped  field  of  our 
Dominion  markets,  which  undoubtedly  offer  scope  for  enterprise  temporarily  checked  by  the 
collapse  of  a  large  portion  of  the  European  market.  It  is  well  worth  while,  on  the  part  of 
principals  of  firms,  to  study  the  detailed  trade  reports  of  our  Dominions,  Colonies,  and  Pro- 
tectorates, in  many  of  which  can  be  glimpsed  signs  of  movement,  if  not  of  actual  revival. 
With  such  study  could  usefully  be  combined  a  closer  inquiry  into  the  actual  needs  of  such 
markets,  exemplified  by  the  nature  of  their  trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  adaptability 
of  the  American,  Japanese,  and  German  trader  is  proverbial,  but  by  no  means  such  as  to  evoke 
any  feeling  of  wonder,  or  fear  of  inability  to  compete  therewith.  The  admirable  reports 
of  our  Trade  Commissioners  constantly  emphasise  the  need  for  a  closer  study  of  the  require- 
ments of  our  Oversea  partners  ;  and  an  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  for  personal  examina- 
tion of  prevailing  conditions  in  the  scheme  initiated  by  the  "  British  Trade  Ship  "  enterprise, 
which  contemplates  visiting  many  of  the  most  desirable  Oversea  markets.  The  Trade  and 
Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute  receives  evidence  almost  daily  of  the  keen  desire  on  the 
part  of  Oversea  importers  that  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  the  fuller  development  of 
our  Dominion  markets  should  be  examined  on  the  spot. 

Establishment  of  British  Firms  Overseas. 

This  is  an  important  feature  of  potential  trade  development  which  the  Institute  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  and  a  natural  corollary  of  the  points  stressed  in  the  previous  note.  Last 
month  reference  was  made  to  the  openings  which  Canada  offers  in  this  direction,  and 
further  inquiries  disclose  opportunities  in  the  Dominion  for  electrical  enterprise,  despite 
the  keen  competition  of  American  and  Canadian  firms.  Such  items  as  electric  grates  and 
household  electrical  appliances  generally,  and  small  electric  motors,  appear  to  be  in  demand. 
It  is,  however,  pointed  out  that  low  quotations  are  essential  to  the  development  of  business, 
and  here  again  the  advisability  of  personal  visits  on  the  part  of  principals  is  obvious.  Many 
partners  in  large  firms  do  not  hesitate  to  spend  a  holiday  in  the  south  of  France  or  in  Switzer- 
land :  a  trip  to  Canada,  at  a  similar  cost  in  money  and  time,  would  be  equally  beneficial  to 
health  and  more  beneficial  to  business. 

This  question  receives  further  emphasis  in  the  excellent  report  of  Mr.  Ainscough,  British 
Trade  Commissioner  in  India,  who  strongly  advocates  the  establishment  of  branch  factories 
in  that  country,  where  the  presence  of  both  the  raw  material  and  available  local  markets  are 
such  favourable  factors.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  local  demand  for  small  machinery 
and  plant,  and  particularly  to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  repair  shops  for  motor- 
cars and  lorries. 

Wireless  and  the  Empire. 

Apparently  the  control  of  all  wireless  installations  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  respective 
Governments  and  the  Post  Office.  The  necessity  for  the  greatest  measure  of  freedom  in 
the  establishment  of  adequate  communications, whatever  their  nature,  should  be  so  obvious 
as  not  to  require  reiteration.  Trade  and  industry  have  grievously  suffered  by  the  retrograde 
action  of  imposing  heavy  fines  in  the  form  of  increased  postal  charges,  and  not  only  should 
these  be  reduced  at  once,  as  is  being  urged  by  hundreds  of  firms  and  societies,  but  the 
development  of  wireless  communication  throughout  the  Empire  should  now  be  left  to  private 
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enterprise.      Any  means  of  knitting  closer  together  our   scattered   possessions   commends 
itself  on  all  grounds,  inter-Imperial  trade  being  not  the  least  important. 

Takoradi :  a  New  Port. 

The  sub-title  of  "  White  Man's  Grave  "  should  by  this  time  be  remembered  as  a  quaint 
legend  of  a  credulous  age,  and  recent  achievements,  medical,  political,  and  economical,  have 
done  much  to  hasten  its  deletion  from  references  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  most 
serious  handicap  from  which  the  Gold  Coast  suffers  is  the  absence  of  workable  port  facilities, 
a  handicap  which  will  be  removed  with  the  construction  of  the  extensive  harbour  works  at 
Takoradi  now  commencing.  The  new  port  will  enable  trade  to  be  conducted  by  workman- 
like and  economical  methods.  The  Colony  has  for  long  suffered  in  competition  with  other 
countries  producing  the  raw  materials  which  are  not  the  monopoly  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the 
improved  shipping  facilities  which  Takoradi  will  provide  will  not  only  reduce  considerably 
the  heavy  working  expenses  at  present  seriously  impeding  trade,  but  will  release  a  certain 
amount  of  local  labour  so  urgently  needed  in  the  neighbouring  gold  mines.  West  Africa 
abounds  in  evidence  of  the  immediate  improvements  in  trade  which  has  invariably  followed 
a  policy  of  progressive  development  of  communications,  to  the  mutual  benefit,  of  West  Africa, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Empire. 

New  Zealand  Freights. 

The  Imperial  Shipping  Committee  on  rates  of  freight  in  the  New  Zealand  trade  have 
reported  that  under  existing  conditions  the  freights  charged  are  "  not  unreasonable."  Since 
that  conclusion  was  reached  further  reductions  have  been  effected,  and  it  is  hoped  in  the 
interests  of  Empire  trade  that  the  rates  will  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  that  com- 
petition with  the  Argentine  meat  trade  may  be  carried  on  with  some  assurance  of  success.  It 
would  appear  that  expenses  could  be  reduced  considerably  by  devoting  attention  to  the 
delays  in  collecting  miscellaneous  cargoes  at  numerous  ports  ;  expensive  delays  which  are 
by  no  means  unknown  in  other  shipping  circles. 

Information  Bureau. 

Inquiries  on  all  trade  questions  are  invited  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Name  Of  the  Institute. — In  the  Journal  for  October  I  see  Major  C.  W.  J.  Orr 
suggests  that  the  name  of  the  Institute  should  be  "  Royal  Commonwealth  Institute."  May 
I  repeat  a  suggestion  1  made  some  years  ago,  that  the  name  should  be  "  Royal  Common- 
weal Institute."  I  think  "  weal  "  better  than  "  wealth,"  and,  moreover,  the  latter  is  included 
in  the  former. 

St.  Helier's,  Jersey.  A.  P.  STOKER. 

November  1921. 

"  Balance  Of  Power  in  the  Empire." — Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  his  remarkable  address,  made 
an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies  which  suggested  that,  if  they  had  remained 
with  us,  they  would  have  dwarfed,  possibly  absorbed,  Canada.  They  would  certainly  have 
robbed  that  part  of  our  history  which  affects  Canada  of  its  most  precious  chapter.  There 
would  have  been  no  United  Empire  Loyalists  to  provide  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  examples 
of  patriotic  devotion  and  sacrifice.  We  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies,  or  we 
may  think  it  was  to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  British  Empire,  but  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
are  a  direct  challenge  to  the  historian  who  denounces  the  blundering  of  George  III.  and  Lord 
North. 

If  the  loss  of  the  Colonies  taught  us  valuable — invaluable — lessons,  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  were  an  inspiration  for  all  time  for  all  true-hearted  Britons.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
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United  Empire  Loyalists  which  lived  again  in  1914,  and  made  possible  that  balance  of  power 
in  the  Empire  so  ably  and  deftly  defined  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas. 

F.R.C.I. 

Empire  Lantern  Slides. — Other  lecturers  may  be  glad  to  know  of  my  discovery.  Having 
to  give  a  lantern  lecture  lately  on  "  The  Magnificent  Province  of  British  Guiana,"  my  first 
sphere  abroad  for  six  memorable  years,  I  thought  I  would  supplement  my  slides  by  any  the 
Institute  might  have.  Imagine  my  joy  on  learning  that  there  were  not  only  thirty-one  slides 
on  Demerara,  but  also  those  on  the  Eastern  West  Indies,  where  also  for  another  six  years  I 
had  lived,  and  most  of  which  I  have  visited. 

There  are  as  yet  none  on  my  last  sphere  in  Nigeria,  where  I  had  the  unique  honour  of 
having  my  life  threatened  by  fierce  cannibals,  not  any  of  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  save  twenty- 
eight  on  Ashanti.  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Uganda,  Kenya  Colony,  Nyasaland,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  Hong-Kong,  and  eighteen  illustrating  the  visit  of  H.M.S.  Malaya  to  the  East , 
are  available.  Other  lecturers  in  London,  and  also  our  Branches,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  above  can  be  borrowed  free  of  charge. 

(Rev.)  W.  L.  BROADBENT,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.Sc.,  etc. 

Why  Not  Adopted  Settlements  ?  Unemployment  at  home,  synchronising  with  the 
demand  for  fresh  colonists  in  our  Overseas  Dominions,  has  naturally  suggested  the  transfer  of 
British  citizens  from  the  congested  to  the  under-populated  areas,  and  the  present  moment  is 
all  the  more  propitious  as  among  our  unemployed  are  many  ex-Service  men,  who  during  the 
Great  War  were  the  comrades-in-arms  of  Canadians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders,  and  South 
Africans,  who  would  gladly  welcome  them  to  their  homes  in  Greater  Britain,  and  thus  con- 
solidate the  friendship  formed  on  the  battle-field. 

The  colonial  authorities  show  the  utmost  readiness  to  aid  the  movement,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  offering  free  passages  to  would-be  emigrants. 

It  depends  on  the  working  men  of  Britain  to  put  into  practice  a  scheme  of  beneficence 

"  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

The  war  has  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt  the  undegenerate  spirit  of  Britons  ;  as  in  the 
spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth,  and  other  empire-making  times,  they  are  more  disposed 
to  seek  fortune  in  manly  adventures  far  away  than  to  follow  such  labour  leaders  as  may 
counsel  them  to  appropriate  their  neighbours'  lands  and  goods  at  home  rather  than  cultivate 
the  boundless  free  and  fertile  regions  of  the  earth.  Nor  are  all  the  labour  leaders  adverse  to 
the  nobler  effort. 

A  little  encouragement  is  all  that  is  wanted.  At  this  moment  appear  Mr.  Allan  Forbes's 
volumes,  entitled  "  Towns  of  New  England  and  Old  England  " — commemorating  the  founding 
of  New  England  and  dealing  with  the  towns  which  adopted  the  names  of  those  whence  came 
their  founders.  The  list  is  a  long  one,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-severed  places  owning  a 
common  name  are  coupled  in  chapters  giving  descriptions  of  the  localities  and  accounts  of 
the  pioneering  spirits  who  gave  rise  to  the  sponsorship.  The  centenary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  from  the  Mayflower  in  1620  was  the  occasion  of  the  revival  and  cementing  of  these 
old  relationships,  and  who  can  doubt  their  efficacy  in  building  together  in  a  species  of  civic 
brotherhood  the  people  of  kindred  if  distant  countries  ? 

Again,  the  adoption  by  many  of  our  towns  of  villages  in  the  devastated  region  of  France, 
where  our  soldiers  played  the  part  of  saviours,  has  served  to  unite  the  communities  in  bonds 
of  amity  that  may  prove  immortal. 

Such  being  the  case  with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  how  much  greater  a  contribution  to 
United  Empire  would  be  the  adoption  by  every  town  in  the  Old  Country  of  some  settlement 
Overseas,  whose  dwellers  would  be  looked  upon  as  brothers,  and  to  whom  would  be  directed 
a  stream  of  migrants  enriching  both  Motherland  and  Colony  by  the  free  circulation  of  the 
nation's  life-blood. 

A.  BARTHOLEYNS. 
Oxford.     January  2,  1922. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  QUAICH 


The  ancient  Highland  Quaich  may  be 
made  to  serve  many  purposes  and  for 
none  is  it  more  suitable  than  as  a 
Christening  Gift,  a  bowl  which  the 
child  will  be  able  to  put  to  practical 
use  at  an  early  age,  while  later  on  it  is 
adaptable  as  a  Sugar  Basin. 

The  two  flat  handles  and  the  plain 
surface  afford  ample  scope  for  a  name, 
date,  monogram  or  inscription,  and  in 
this  connection  we  recommend  a 
simple  form  of  lettering  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  bowl. 

Our  Quaichs  are  well  made  and  sub- 
stantial. Each  is  the  product  of  our 
own  Factory  and  as  such  bears  the 
Government  Hail- mark  of  Edinburgh. 


Terms— Cash  with  order;  if  not  approved 
we,  guarantee  refundment  in  full. 


Silver  Quaich,  diam.  4  inches  -  £3  10s.  Qd. 

Larger  size  „     4|    „       -     4     0  0 

Silver  Spoon,  if  required  -    -    -  17  6 

Shaped  Case,  as  illustrated  -    -      I     5  0 

Square  Case 12  6 


BROOK  &  SON, 


GOLDSMITHS    TO    H.M.  THE  KING. 
EDINBURGH   -    -  SCOTLAND. 


V.  O.  L. 

(VERY  OLD  LIQUEUR) 

SCOTCH    WHISKY 


AGENCIES  OPEN  FOR 
CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS: 

A.  D.  RENNIE  &  CO.  Ltd. 

LONDON    and    GLASGOW. 

16  WATER  LANE,  GT.  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
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The  Shaftesbury  Homes  and  "  Arethusa  "  Training  Ship.— Will  you  allow  me  space 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  and  Arethusa  Training  Ship, 
for  they  are  greatly  in  need  of  funds  to  enable  the  Committee  to  carry  on  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  Five  years  of  war  have  added  enormously  to  the 
maintenance  charges,  and  the  situation  becomes  serious.  The  Committee  are  loth  to  close  down 
any  of  the  Homes,  and  appeal  to  the  British  public  at  home  and  overseas  for  a  generous 
response  and  increased  support. 

Think  of  the  Arethusa  lads  in  350  vessels  under  the  White  Ensign  during  the 
late  war,  and  of  the  nearly  10,000  now  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine; 
of  Old  Boys  from  the  country  Homes  of  the  Society  in  150  home  and  Dominion 
regiments;  of  the  large  number  trained  for  useful  citizenship  in  this  country  and  the 
Dominions;  and  of  the  1,000  boys  and  girls  now  being  trained  for  useful  employments. 

The  Arethusa  lads'  splendid  record  for  last  year  in  sending  70  per  cent,  of 
her  boys  to  sea  should  be  gratifying  to  the  British  public  everywhere.  The  country 
Homes  are  equally  as  successful  in  school  work  and  manual  training.  Surely  it  would 
be  a  disaster  to  the  Nation  and  Empire  if  any  curtailment  became  necessary  through 
lack  of  funds.  We  are  now  appealing  far  and  wide  for  £25,000  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  without  anxiety.  The  Treasurer,  C.  E.  Maiden,  Esq.,  will  be  glad 
to  receive  gifts  at  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2,  to  avert  the  closing  down 
of  any  part  of  the  work. 

HENRY  G.  COPELAND, 
January  11,  1922.  Secretary. 


CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

THE  two  illustrated  Christmas  lectures  for  young  people  given  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
on  December  30  and  January  4  were  immensely  popular.  The  Rev.  Canon  J.  T.  Parfit  in 
the  first  dealt  with  "  Our  Children's  Heritage  in  the  Middle  East "  ;  he  declared  that  the 
"  one  bright  spot  in  the  commercial  world  to-day  is  Mesopotamia,"  and  showed  how  the  food, 
cotton,  and  oil  which  we  now  buy  from  America  might  be  obtained  from  the  East.  An  amusing 
example  of  Egyptian-English  which  he  quoted  is  contained  in  a  notice :  "  This  hospital 
harbours  all  diseases  and  respects  no  religions."  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  who 
presided,  pointed  out  that  our  work  in  the  Middle  East  was  not  only  concerned  with  material 
development  but  with  that  spiritual  and  social  development  to  which  Eastern  peoples  attach 
so  much  importance. 

The  second  lecture,  given  by  Miss  E.  M.  B.  Warren,  was  "  The  Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf." 
Miss  Warren  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  Canadian  life,  affording  glimpses  of  noted  cities  and 
scenery,  and  giving  some  account  of  the  history  and  exploration  of  the  Dominion. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  presided,  presented  the  awards  to  the  English  winners  of  the  essay 
competition  organised  by  the  Institute  for  children  of  the  Empire,  on  three  subjects — namely, 
"  Which  part  of  the  Empire  I  would  prefer  to  live  in,"  "  A  Comparison  of  the  Lives  of  Drake 
and  Raleigh,"  and  "  The  Effects  of  the  Great  War."  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  largest 
number  of  those  who  had  won  the  prizes  or  had  been  honourably  mentioned  were  New  Zealand 
children. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

BRISTOL. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Branch  on  January  2  Mr.  Cyril  Clarke,  the  immediate  Past  Master 
of  the  Merchant  Venturers,  gave  an  address,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  on  some  features  of 
the  Society's  history.  The  record  goes  back  to  Bristol's  early  days,  and  it  was  not  till  1552 
that  the  independence  of  the  Society  was  secured  by  royal  charter,  granted  by  Edward  VI, 
incorporating  "The  master  wardens  and  commonalty  of  Merchant  Venturers  of  the  City 
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for  export  to  British  Possessions  Overseas,  let  us  submit  quotations. 
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The  Potash  Supply  Company, 
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THE  TABLE  WATERS  OF  KINGS 


SODA  WATER 

DRY  GINGER    ALE 

QUININE  TONIC  WATER 

GINGER    BEER 

LEMONADE 


THE  "MIDGET"  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  small  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MILL  in  existence  which 
can  do  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revolutionising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2,500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  by  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest-grade  flour  at  lower 
working  cost  than  big  modern  mills. 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high  grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R.  TATTERSALL  &  CO.,    Dept.  H,  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 
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of  Bristol.'  From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
history  of  the  company  was  the  history  of  the  commercial  and  patriotic  enterprise  of  the 
City.  The  annals  of  the  Society  record  adventures  for  the  planting  of  Virginia  and  New 
England  and  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage.  John  Guy,  the  first  Governor 
of  Newfoundland,  in  1610,  was  a  former  Master  of  the  Society.  Referring  to  the  connection 
with  the  tobacco  trade,  the  lecturer  said  that  in  1621,  when  the  "  filthy  drug  "  lay  under 
the  ban  of  the  sovereign,  the  ministers  of  James  I.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol  soliciting  the  opinion  of  the  merchants  respecting  the  causes  of  the  general  decay 
of  trade  and  the  scarcity  of  money.  During  the  eighteenth  century  for  nearly  forty  years 
the  Bristol  merchants  engaged  in  a  truceless  warfare  as  champions  of  free  trade  with  Africa 
against  the  would-be  monopolists  of  London. 

Major  C.  C.  Savile,  the  chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clarke,  said 
that  the  Society's  chief  care  now  was  not  discovery  and  settlement  but  education. 

VICTORIAN,  AUSTRALIA. 

A  LUNCHEON  was  given  by  the  Victorian  Branch  on  November  9*in  honour  of  Major  J.  R.  and  Mrs. 
Boose.  Sir  James  Barrett  presided,  and  among  those  present  was  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Denison, 
to  whose  munificence  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  owes  so  much.  Mr.  Denison  said 
there  was  a  class  of  people  who  tried  to  destroy  this  wonderful  Empire,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  they  who  had  loyal  ideas,  who  recognised  that  they  were  living  in  the  finest  country 
and  under  the  finest  Constitution,  should  stand  together  and  defy  those  who  attempted  to 
break  down  that  Constitution.  "The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  stands  primarily  for  loyalty, 
unity  of  Empire,  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  to  ourselves,  and  as  such  has  to  combat  that 
influence  of  disloyalty  so  rife."  He  recognised  that  Melbourne  was  the  most  progressive 
and  best  city  in  Australia,  and  he  urged  that  the  Victorian  Branch  should  make  an  effort 
to  establish  a  club-house. 

Major  Boose  said  that  since  his  last  visit  to  Victoria  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  great  deal  of  the  magnificent  country  which  he  had  heard  spoken  of  as  'k  God's  own 
country,"  and  such  it  was.  He  and  his  wife  would  go  back  to  London  as  emigration  agents. 
Emigration  within  the  Empire  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
which  had  a  special  representative  to  deal  with  the  question  in  Australia.  There  was  work 
for  the  Institute  to  do  in  getting  rid  of  disloyalty  and  in  making  the  Empire  what  they 
wanted  it  to  be — one  and  indivisible. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

AT  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  November  16,  when  Colonel  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown 
presided,  Mr.  W.  C.  Noxon.  Agent-General  for  Ontario,  delivered  a  suggestive  and  in- 
forming address  on  "  Canada's  relationship  with  the  United  States."  He  said  that  the 
past  few  years  have  shown  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Last  year,  Canada  borrowed  some  $330,000,000,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  she  obtained  in  the  United  States;  during  the  same  year  Canada  purchased  from 
the  United  States  goods  to  the  value  of  $930,000,000,  whereas  they  only  sold  them  goods  to 
the  value  of  $550,000,000.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  goods  purchased  from  the  United 
States  consisted  of  raw  material  and  would  be  on  the  free  list.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  connection  with  the  large  supplies  of  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous.  Social, 
fraternal,  and  labour  organisations  continue  to  affiliate  in  then:  various  spheres  of  work, 
and  one  must  draw  the  deduction  that  the  financial,  commercial,  industrial,  and  social 
influence  of  the  United  States  is  growing  in  Canada.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
all  this  comes  about  through  the  geographical  situation.  Firms  in  the  United  States  have 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  established  two  hundred  or  more  branch  factories  in  Canada, 
involving  a  capital  expenditure  of  $300,000,000.  Their  actions  were  encouraged  in  order  to 
maintain  their  trade  already  established  in  Canada,  and  for  the  purpose  of  export  trade 
to  other  British  possessions.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  raw  materials,  labour  and  trans- 
portation conditions  in  Canada  are  almost  identical  with  those  in  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  any  Imperial  preference  would  be  to  their  advantage  if  they  are  located  in  Canada. 
On  the  other  hand,  British  manufacturers,  whose  trade  was  better  distributed  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  were  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  volume  of  their  Canadian  trade, 
and  rather  preferred  to  continue  doing  business  through  the  usual  methods  of  branch 
offices  or  commission  agents.  During  the  same  period  Canada  purchased  from  England 
something  like  $230,000,000  worth,  and  sold  to  England  something  like  $350,000,000  worth. 
When  you  compare  these  figures  with  ten  years  ago  they  are  rather  startling.  At  that 
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OUTDOOR 
LIGHTING 


In  nearly  all  existing  installations  of  outdoor  lighting  over  half 
the  total  light  is  wasted  in  upward  glare.  A  glance  at  any 
town  from  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  will  convince  you  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  This  loss  of  light  means  loss  of  fuel 
(oil,  gas  or  electric  current)  and  therefore  loss  of  money — your 
money.  The  firm  of  BARRIER,  BENARD  &  TURENNE 
have  specialised  for  over  70  years  in  the  production  of  high- 
powered  lights  wyhere  the  elimination  of  this  loss  is  essential. 
We  have  built  many  hundreds  of  the  marine  lighthouses  of 
the  world  and  equipped  the  Allied  Air  Forces  during  the  war 
with  the  lights  required  for  night-flying.  Our  aerial  beacons, 
each  of  one  thousand  million  candle-power,  are  being  erected 
on  the  European  airways.  We  are  now  prepared  to  devote 
our  unrivalled  technical  experience  to  the  solution  of  municipal 
and  industrial  lighting  problems.  No  proposals  are  too  large 
for  us  and  none  so  small  that  they  will  not  receive  our  most 
careful  attention.  We  invite  your  demands  for  the  illumination 
of  streets,  harbours,  docks,  railroads,  airways,  mines,  yards, 
stockpens,  playing  fields,  etc.,  and  we  specialise  in  automatic 
lights  and  portable  units  for  contract  work.  Whatever  your 
needs  may  be  for  outdoor  illumination  we  are  confident  of 
being  able  to  give  you  satisfactory  results  by  oil,  town  gas, 
acetylene  gas  or  electricity,  if  you  will  send  us  details 
of  your  wishes  with  dimensioned  sketches  if  possible. 


Write,  mentioning  United  Empire,  to 
Major  J.  P.  Ashley  Waller,  Audrey 
House,  Ely  Place,  London,  who  is 
our  technical  and  commercial  repre- 
sentative for  the  British  Empire  and 
the  U.S.A.,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
put  our  experience  at  your  disposal. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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time  our  import  trade  with  England  was  26  per  cent.,  and  with  the  United  States  59  per 
cent.  To-day,  with  England  it  is  12  per  cent.,  and  with  the  United  States  75  per  cent. 
While  these  relationships  are  bound  to  exercise  an  influence,  one  must  emphasise  the  fact 
that  British  sentiment  was  never  stronger  in  Canada  than  it  is  to-day,  and  that  nowhere 
in  the  Empire  does  there  exist  a  greater  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  British 
ideals,  or  more  whole-hearted  loyalty  to  British  institutions,  or  a  greater  pride  in  the  British 
Empire. 

The  Chairman  briefly  opened  the  discussion  in  which  the  following  took  part :  Capt.  Slack, 
Councillor  F.  Holmes,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Messrs.  Hope  Johnston,  R.  Culver,  Edward 
Salmon,  and  G.  S.  L'Estrange. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  speaker  and  the  chairman. 

EMPIRE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

AT  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Circle  on  December  8,  when  Sir  Henry  Birchenough,  K.C.M.G., 
took  the  chair,  Sir  Lawrence  A.  Wallace,  K.B.E.,  gave  a  most  interesting  description  of 
the  organisation  of  the  E-hodesian  section  in  the  East  African  campaign.  The  full  story 
will  be  told  by  Sir  Lawrence  in  "  The  Empire  at  War."  The  speakers  were  Dr.  L'Estrange, 
Mr.  A.  Stewart  Buckle,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Major  Pounds,  Mr.  D.  Hope  Johnston, 
Dr.  F.  W.  Collingwood,  Mr.  R.  R.  Pilkington,  Mr.  Robert  a  Ababrelton,  and  the  Chairman. 
At  the  meeting  on  January  12,  when  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  presided,  Major  J.  D. 
Henry,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  delivered  an  informal  address  on  his  recent  visit  to  Anatolia,  and 
spoke  in  favour  of  some  settlement  with  the  Kemalists,  of  whom  he  gave  an  account  very 
different  from  much  that  appears  in  the  Press.  In  an  animated  discussion  on  the  question 
of  Turkish  misrule  and  British  policy  Captain  G.  Foucar,  Mr.  A.  Stewart  Buckle,  Lord 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Captain  Menzies,  Mr.  Hope  Johnston,  Dr.  J.  Watson  Grice,  Mr.  Edward 
Salmon,  Mr.  a  Ababrelton,  and  the  Chairman  took  part.  The  next  meeting  well  be  held 
on  Thursday,  February  9. 

NOTICES   TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 

Resident  Fellows,  14 ;   Non-Resident  Fellows,  38 ;    Affiliated  Member,   1  ;  Associates,  45. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  F.  Noel  Birch,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.,  F.8.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Capt.  F.  P.  Cattlin,  Major  E.  G.  Crowe,  H.  S.  Duncan,  C.  Hose,  G. 
Hunt,  C.  G.  Knight,  K.  H.  M aule-  F  finch,  Major  J.  B.  Paget,  W.  H.  Peckitt,  J.  C. 
Stowell,  W.  Whyte. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— F.  Baker,  J.P.,  F.C.I.S.  (Sydney),  W.  H.  Bean  (Sydney),  E.  B. 
Bulb  (Sydney),  L.  G.  Cohen  (Sydney),  J.  Mitchell  (Sydney),  W.  Plant  (Sydney),  J. 
Ringland  (Sydney),  A.  F.  Robinson  (Sydney),  J.  M.  Robinson  (Hobart),  P.  Eric  Scrivener 
(Sydney),  F.  Glencross  Swift  (Sydney),  0.  S.  Symon  (Riverton),  G.  W.  Waddall,  LL.D. 
(Sydney),  E.  A.  White  (Port  Kembla). 

CANADA.— A.  C.  Whitehouse  (Vancouver). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— M.  Elgar  (Featherston),  0.  J.  Reid,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— T.  S.  Crockford  (Johannesburg),  Walter  Adams  (Maf eking),  A.  H. 
Wallis,  J.P.  (Mafeking). 

BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE.—^.  C.  Woods  (Mahalapye).  BRITISH  HON- 
DURAS.—-£.  E.  Woods.  BURMA.— Captain  Lao  Htin  Poh,  M.R.C.S.  (Rangoon). 
CEYLON.— If.  L.  Kindersley  (Kandy),  C.  Tower  (Colombo).  FALKLAND  ISLANDS.- 
T.  G.  Slaughter  (Darwin  Harbour).  INDIA.— E.  W.  Patrick  (Lucknow).  MALAY  STATES. 
— F.  W.  W.  Buchan  (Kuala  Pahi),  A.  J.  Wetter  (Kuala  Lumpur).  RHODESIA.— 
W.  N.  S-picer  (Chiresa),  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.— A  G.  O.  Hodgson  (Mahenge). 
ARGENTINE.—^.  Crowley  (Buenos  Aires),  P.  S.  Vickerman,  O.B.E.,  M.B.  (Hurlingham). 
CHINA. — Capt.  J.  M.  Sturgeon  (Shanghai).  COLOMBIA. — Cecil  Elmy  (Barranquilla). 
JAVA.— S.  Upton  (Preanger).  PERSIA.— .F.  W.  D.  Pratt  (Maidan  i  Naftun).  UN- 
ATTACHED TO  ANY  COLONY.— R.  B.  Milne. 

AFFILIATED  MEMBER  : 

F.   E.  Judson  (Buenos  Aires). 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Lady  Birch,  Miss  M.  R.  Cameron  (Sydney),  Mrs.  E.  L.  Crowe,  Miss  S.  F.  Irvine? 
Cummins  (Sydney),  Mrs.  0.  S.  Symon  (Riverton). 
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A  PERMANENT  INCOME  OF 

£500  per  Annum 

can  be  secured  after  the  fifth  year  from  a 
five-acre  Orange  Orchard  in  South  Africa. 
The  outlay  involved  is  only  £562  10s.,  or 
£125  per  annum  for  five  years.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  brief  features  of  the  scheme  : 


I. 


Few  Investments  offer  such  excellent  results 

with  security  of  capital. 

The  actual   results    obtained    by  the    South 

African    Prudential    Go.    show    even   better 

figures  than  above. 

The   Directors  are   well-known  public    men 

in  South  Africa. 

The  investor  is  the  actual  freeholder  of  his 

five-acre  orchard. 

The  scheme  is  available  for   both   investors 

and  intending  settlers. 


Experts  state  that  nothing  over  five  miles 
front  a  railway  station  is  a  good  commercial 
proposition.  No  point  on  the  Prudential 
estates  is  beyond  2\  miles  from  a  railway 
station. 

Oranges  from  the  estates  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  High  Commissioner's  Office, 
Trafalgar  Square,  W.C.  Full  particulars, 
plans,  etc.,  from  Dept.  8. 


SOUTH    AFRICAN     PRUDENTIAL     LTD., 
79    Queen    Victoria    St.,    London,    B.C.  4. 


HALF 
USUAL  PRICES 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

by  supplying  any  make 
of  Camera — guaranteed 
equal  to  new — at  25%  to 
50  /o  below  usual  prices- 
Don't  buy  a  Camera 
until  you  have  seen  our 
money-saving  Cata- 
logue of  Cameras  of  all 
kinds. 

KODAKS  and  All  Makes  at  half 
New  Prices. 


You  run    no    risk 
whatsoever  in  deal- 
ing   with     the     halfa- 
century  old   firm   of 

SANDS  HUNTER'S 

Sands    Hunter  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1874. 
37  Bedford  St., 
London,  W.C.2. 

"Just  off  the  Strand." 


FRANCE  offers  us  the  produce  of  her  choicest  vineyards 

GOLDEN    GUINEA 

THE  FINEST  SPARKLING  WINE  PROCURABLE. 

GOLDEN  GUINEA  is  superior  in 
quality  to  many  of  the  best  Vintage 
Champagnes  and  possesses  the  real  flavour 
of  the  Muscat  Grape  so  much  appreciated 
by  connoisseurs. 


Look  for  the  Guinea  Coin  Trade-Mark. 

It   is  the 
HALL    MARK   OF    QUALITY 


Wholesale  Agents. GOLDEN  GUINEA,  27  MINCING  LANE,  E.C.  3, 


Iden  Guinea 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  it  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned.         62 
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BIRMINGHAM   BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :    F.   B.   R.  Aston. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. — ASSOCIATES  :  W.  Axtens,  Mrs.  B.  Bartholomew,  Mrs.  H. 
Brittan,  F.  G.  Budgett,  R.  J.  Burch,  P.  O.  Caple,  Mrs.  P.  O.  Caple,  J.  F.  Clarke,  C. 
Denning,  Mrs.  M.  Denning,  Mrs.  E.  Desprey,  Mrs.  Drake,  S.  Evans,  W.  H.  Eyles, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Gauge,  J.  E.  Gordon- Stephens,  S.  E.  Halliwell,  C.  J.  Harbord,  Miss  M. 
Hardwell,  F.  J.  Hennessy,  F.  C.  Hewlett,  A.  J.  Lambert,  C.  H.  Lavington,  Rev.  Lee- 
Dunham,  Mrs.  G.  Lendon,  Miss  E.  B.  Mellier,  H.  Paton- Johnson,  I.  A.  Peters,  8.  A. 
Putnam,  W.  D.  Roper,  J.  J.  Salisbury,  F.  Scott,  Miss  S.  Unwin,  E.  Walls. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH. — ASSOCIATES  :  Miss  I.  R.  Fisher,  Miss  J.  Hume,  P.  G.  Melitus, 
C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Melitus,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  N.  Thomson. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret  : 
C.  H.  Firmin,  Rev.  E.  I.  Lough,  Colonel  G.  W.  N.  Rogers,  Admiral  Sir  G.  L.  Atkinson- 
Willes,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  S.  A.  Sawell,  H.  Wearne,  Mrs.  E.  Vicars,  C. 
Matthew,  J.  Rushforth,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Walker,  Mrs.  M.  Rodgers,  E.  A.  Belliss,  R.  Lloyd 
Woollcombe,  T.  C.  Kemsley,  H.  J.  Hope,  Major-General  K.  E.  Lean,  C.B.,  Commander 
Charles  F.  Hart,  R.N.R.,  T.  R.  Westray,  James  L.  Dyson,  Thomas  G.  Pleydell,  James  Smith 
Reid,  P.  O'C.  Wilkins.  

OVERSEAS  VISITORS  AND  LONDON  CLUBS. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and 
certain  London  Clubs  by  which  any  non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  bearing 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  particular  Club.  Fellows  desiring  information 
on  this  point  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee 
(Information  Bureau),  Institute  Building. 


PAYMENT  OP  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for 
1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s.  Qd. 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  11s.  Qd. — as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922! 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  Members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India, 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa.  Argentine.— The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions 
at  $19.50  fixed  exchange  for  £1  lls.  6d.  Australia.— Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Common- 
wealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank, 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States, 
and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National 
Bank  of  India.  Egypt. — Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa. — Bank  of 
British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund." 
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WAY    &     TO       I   TH       "   HA™ARKET, 
VV  f\.  I      OL    \s\J.     LilU.     LONDON,     S.W.  1 


COLONIAL    AGENTS    &    EQUIPMENT. 


(Three  doors   above 
Haymarket  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 

COMPLETE    CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.      Deferred  Payments  arranged  when  required. 
PROVISIONS,   suitable  for  Tropics,  OF   ANY   BRAND,  at   Manufacturers'  Best  Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


73  Baker  Street,  W.I 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  2402 

J.  RUSSELL  &  SONS 


Governing  Director 


Walter  Stoneman,  F.R.P.S.,  F.R.C.I. 


Official 
Photographers 

TO  THE 
Royal  Colonial  Institute 

20% 

DISCOUNT 

TO 
Fellows  and  Associates 


First-Class 

ACCOMMODATION 

LONDON,  COUNTRY,  RIVER  or  SEASIDE. 
OVERSEAS    VISITORS 

coming  to  England  for  long  or  short   periods  can  obtain 
full  particulars  from  : — 

THE  WEST  END  ASSOCIATION 

92   New  Bond   Street     -  London,   W.I. 

(MAYFAIR  3259) 

Nursing  Homes    ::    Good  Schools    ::    Social  Introductions  a  special  feature 

— — — — — — — — ————•—. «_^ _______ ^ _^___^___ 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 


The  following  have  promised  annual  subscriptions  : 


Lewis  Has! am,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sh  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.     . 
Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G. 
Lieut.   -  Colonel  Weston  Jarvis, 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.  . 
Sir  Charles  McLeod  . 
Sir  George  McLaren  Brown, 

K.B.E. 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton 
Allan  Campbell,  Esq. 
Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq. 
Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P. 
A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.     . 
Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq. 
Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon 


£  s. 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 


rf. 

0* 

0 

0 

0 
0 


J.  H.  Ellis,  Esq. 
Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  K.C.    . 
G.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq.  . 
G.  David  Potts,  Esq. 
X.  P.  Edwards,  Esq. 
Edward  Salmon 
Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E. 
Miss  A,  G.  Gibbon     . 
A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq. 
Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock  . 
Mrs.  M.  Darbyshire    . 
Captain     V.     Chester     Newman. 
O.B.E.  . 


*  Commuted  ; 


10  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 

550 

500 

500 

see  R.C.I.  Notes  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue. 


£  ?.  d, 
5  0  0 
500 
330 
220 
200 
J  0  0 
I  1  0 
0 
0 

1  0  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 

0  10    0 


1     1 
1     1 


Previously  announced         .          . 

H.  H.  Williams,  Esq. 

F.  C.  Haslam,  Esq.    . 

T.  J.  Pulling,  Esq.     . 

R.  Russell  Walker,  Esq. 

W.  Hayward,  Esq.    . 

D.  C.  J.  Thomas,  Esq.        . 

Miss  E.  J.  Jack          .  . 

Myles  Patterson,  Esq.         . 

T.  Henderson,  Esq.   .          . 

Lieut.  J.  Morrison,  R.E.     . 

F.   W.   Chamberlain,   Esq.   (2nd 

donation)  .... 
J.  W.  Sly,  Esq.  .,'.-[.. 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  Fre- 

mantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.  .          . 
H.  P.  Church,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.      . 
W.  F.  Russell,  Esq.,  B.A.  . 
H.E.      Sir      Harry      Cordeaux, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B.       . 
G..  I.  Innes,  Esq.  (3rd  donation) 
F.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.      . 
Hon.   John  Gowan-Stobo,  M.A. 

(3rd  donation)        .          .          . 
A.  L.  Jacobs,  Esq.     .          . 
Miss  H.  S.  Cheetham  . 

P.  Robertson,  Esq.    . 
A.  G.  Rutter,  Esq.     .  . 

A.  B.  Brewster,  Esq. 
A.  Abrahams,  Esq.    .          . 
W.  J.  Deakin,  E*q.    . 
George  Hope,  Esq.     . 
H.  M.  Quigley,  Esq. 
F.  A.  Ritchie,  Esq.    . 
Mrs.  M.  Darbyshire   . 
W.  Balnaves,  Esq.     .          .          . 
Capt.  0.  A.  de  L.  Cowin,  R.N.R. 
J.  C.  McLaren,  Esq.  . 

A.  B.  Tucker,  Esq.    . 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  J.  Sorrell 
John  Morgan,  Esq.    .  . 


2     3 

0  18 

1  1 

2  2 

1 
'2 
0 
1 

1 
•> 


THIRTY-FIRST  LIST. 

17,690  16  11       A.  W.  Steele,  Esq.     .  500 
S.  J.  R.  Woodhouse,  Esq.            .  220 
S.  C.  Murfitt,  Esq.     .  25     0     0 
Dr.  A.  Cowan  Guthrie  (2nd  dona- 
tion)       220 

L.  B.  Sewell,  Esq.       .  110 

Robert  Shaw,  Esq.     .  220 

H.  N.  Bowden-Smith,  Esq. .  050 

J.  M.  Fair,  Esq.           .                    .  100 

Miss  H.  V.  Souter       .                    .  086 

C.  E.  Owen  Smyth,  .Esq.,  C.M.G.  1     1     0 
Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P.   (3rd 

donation)       ....      1,000    0    0 
M.  Kelway  Bamber,  Esq.,  F.I.C., 

F.C.S 110 

"  Links  of  the  Empire,"  per  W. 

Cameron,  Esq.  .  .  500 
R.  Booth,  Esq.  .  .  100 
C.  Elmy,  Esq.  .  100 
Major  A.  W.  W.  Ker  .  0  10  6 
Mrs.  H.  Hobson  Finch  .  .  110 
Miss  Euphemia  Smith  (2nd  dona- 
tion)    110 

R.  W.  Leonard,  Esq.           .          .  10    0    0 

J.  Russell  Watson,  Esq.      .  500 

S.  Ramplen  Jones,  Esq.      .  08     3 

P.  Baldwin  Smith,  Esq.      .          .  0  10     6 
Sir  Frederick  Evans,  K.C.M.G., 

K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E.   .         .         .  220 

Lady  Evans      .                              .  110 

R.  Heber  Parry.  Esq.          .          .  10  10     0 

S.  T.  A.  Amos,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.  220 
Comr.    Charles    F.    W.    Struben, 

O.B.E 1    .0    0 

Sir  William  H.  Beaumont            .  110 
Lieut. -Comr.  A.  E.  Wain \vright, 

D.S.C.            .                    .          .  220 

Annual  Subscribers    .  31     6     0 
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ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1922. 

The  following  Papers   have   already   been  arranged,   and  the   Dinners   and 
will  be  held  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. : 


A  dvertisements. 

lillllllUlllllllllllllllllllllllllli 


HOTEL   VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Cuisine  and  Service  of  the   first   order. 


EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  London.  FRANCIS   TOWLE, 

Telephone:  426  Gerrard.  Gordon   Hotels^Lf 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


A    "TANK"    MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR. 

DURING  the  Great  War  Lennards'  Northampton  Factory  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-resisting  boot  for 
^  use  in  the  Tanks.     The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer's  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  a  specially 
made  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  welt. 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  model  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No.  6005. 

LENNARDS       LIMITED 

BRISTOL,    ENGLAND    (and  200  Branches) 


357- 


Postage  extra. 


H.B.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


£25,000  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

BY   THE 

"ARETHUSA" 


AND    THE    SHAFTESBURY    HOMES 

TO  PREVENT  CURTAILMENT  OF  WORK. 
10,000  boys  have  been  sent  to  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine. 
9,000  boys  have  been  trained  for  Civil  Employment  and  Emigration. 
1,100  boys  and  girls  now  being  maintained. 

Patrons        ..........         ..        THEIR   MAJESTIES    THE   KING   AND   QUEEN. 

Chairman  and  Treasurer        ..............        C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq.,  M.A, 

Deputy  Chairman          ..................        F.  H.  CLAYTON,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  "  Arethusa."  Committee        ..........          HOWSON  F.  DEVITT,  Esq. 

Joint  Secretaries  ..........   H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN  ;  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

Cheques,  Ac.,  should  be  made  payable  to,  and  sent  to— 
The  Shaftesbury  Homes  and  "  Arethusa  "  Training  Ship,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.2. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Belgian  Colonial 
Administration,"  by  M.  HORN.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Emmott,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E.,  will 
preside. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  28.  Meeting  cancelled,  owing  to  the  date  being  appointed  as  the 
Wedding  Day  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Mary. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  14.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Migration  within  the 
Empire,"  by  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  28.  Meeting  at  4  P.M.  "  The  Advance  of  Medical  Science  throughout 
the  Empire  "  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  A.  COWAN  GUTHRIE. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  11.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Resources  and  Advan- 
tages of  South  Africa  as  a  Field  for  Industrial  Development,"  by  the  Hon.  Sir  EDGAR 
WALTON,  K.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa).  The  Right 
Hon.  Earl  BUXTON,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

IMPERIAL  STUDIES. 

Arrangements   have  been   made  for   a   series    of    three    lectures    to    be    delivered    on 
Fridays,  at  5  P.M.,  in  the  Library  of  the   Royal  Colonial  Institute,    before   the   Fellows 
and  others  interested  in  the  serious  study  of  Imperial  problems. 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  3.     Meeting  at  5  P.M. — "  Western  Europe  and  America,"  by  Professor 

E.    RAYMOND    TURNER,    Ph.D.,   Professor  of   History,    University    of    Michigan.     Sir 

GEORGE  PARKIN,  K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  will  preside. 
FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    24.     Meeting    at    5    P.M. — "  The    Work    of    the    Imperial    Mineral 

Resources  Bureau,"  by  Professor  W.  T.  GORDON,   M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,   Professor  of 

Geology,  University  of  London.     The  Right  Hon.   Lord  MORRIS,  K.C.M.G.,   LL.D., 

will  preside. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS    AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who 
are  presenting  a  copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute 
collection  and  allow  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND    ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine* — H.  Denniston.  Australia.—^.  C.  Cain.  Belgian  Congo. — A.  Lansdale 
Berry.  Brazil. — W.  E.  Gotelee.  British  Guiana. — T.  B.  W.  MacQuaide,  M.D.  Fiji. — 
W.  C.  Simmonds.  Hong-Kong. — E.  B.  Lambert.  India. — D.  Stanley  Proctor,  A.  J.  R. 
Reynolds,  J.  B.  Turnbutt.  Kenya  Colony. — P.  E.  Wolff e.  Malay  States.— John  Chrystal, 
A.  Gidley,  C.  J  Perkins.  Marshall  Islands. — M.  Thorn.  New  Zealand. — E.  Nixon 
Westwood,  Mrs.  Westwood.  South  Africa. — C.  P.  Robinson,  H.  Landau.  Tanganyika 
Territory.— £.  Spencer  Davis,  E.  0.  Teale.  U.S.A. — F.  V.  Perrott.  West  Africa. — Major 
P.  F.  Barton,  P.  R.  Bray,  J.  T.  A.  Dixon,  W.  K.  Buncombe,  Capt.  L.  W.  La  Chard,  N. 
McNeilt,  F.  A.  Makin,  W.  F.  Mindham,  L.  B.  Sewel,  Robert Shaiv,  C.  W.  Welman.  West 
Indies.-^ap*.  G.  E.  L.  Pouldon. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— #.  R.  Dashwood,  N.  Hemsky,  Rev.  Canon  J.  T.  Stevenson.      Australia.— 

[R.   V.  Billis,  H.  Charleston,  P.   R.  Cudmore,  Brig.-General  G.  H.  Dean,   F.  Le  Boutillier, 

'•  0.    S.  Le  S<zut,  Hon.    D.    MacKinnon.     Belgian   Congo. — C.    G.    Cotton.     Burma.— M  a/or 

'F.    M.    Ball     Canada.— Hon.    Sir   George   Perley,    K.C.M.G.     Ceylon.— J.    Spencer   Coates, 

i  R.    <?.    Coombe,     Reginald  John,    N.     Robertson.      Colombia.— C.    Elmy.     Egypt. — A.    S. 

Merton.     India. — T.   G.   Cule,    0.   H.   T.    Dudley,   G.    W.   Murray.     Kenya  Colony. — Capt. 

•S.  H.  La   Fontaine,   D.S.O.,   M.C.,   H.   E.   Schwartze,   S.   R.    Wood.     Malay  States.— Dr. 

P.  H.  Hennessy,   F.   Wernham.     Mauritius. — R.  Pezzani.     Rhodesia. — J.  L.  Bruce,   W.  M, 

Leggate,   Sir    Francis  Newton,    K.C.M.G.,   Hon.    Mr.   Justice   A.    F.    Russell,    J.    W.    Sly. 

South  Africa. — F.   W.  Suit,  Dr.  P.  J.  Olivier,  H.  M.  Quigley,  Sir  J.  B.  Robinson,  Bart., 

C.    Neumann    Thomas,    Miss    Neumann    Thomas.     Straits  Settlements.—^.    S.    Haynes, 

F.    H.    La   Mothe,    Hon.    Mr.    Justice     J.    Mc.C.    Reay.     Trinidad.  —  H.    Standish    Ball, 

•  D.  M.  Hahn.     U.S.A.— D.  Graham.     West  Africa.— Capt.  C.  H.  Armitage,  C.M.G.,    F.  D. 

Barker,  J.  E.  Cort,  H.  Ince,  Capt.  P.  Jeffs,  Capt.  M.  G.  Lewis,  J.  M.   W.  Pollard. 


Printed  by  Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne  £•  Co.  Ltd.,  Colchester,  London  and  Eton. 
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BUCKINGHAM    PALACE 


To 


THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 


Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
the  "beautiful  bracelet  which  you  have 
presented  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

I  value  very  much  the  kind  wishes 
for  my  future  happiness  which  inspired  the 
gift,  and  it  will  constantly  remind  me  of  the 
generous  thought  of  the  donors. 


17th  February  1922. 
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UNITED    EMPIRE 

THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  JOUBNAL 

VOL.  XIII.  MARCH  1922  No.  3 

The  Institute  is  not   responsible  for  statements   made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND   COMMENTS. 

THE   Washington   Conference  has  carried   the   world    a   long  stage 

towards  the  peace  and  understanding  for  which  the  great  majority  of 

men  yearn.     If  the  Treaties  and  Agreements  signed  by 

"  A  st^te  of    the  various  delegates  are  duly  ratified,  naval  armaments 

^TTT    ?S     will  be  drastically  reduced,  the  peace  of  the  Pacific 
and  West.  .,,    ,  J     ..         .  r 

will    be    secure,    and    China,    no    longer    a    bone    of 

contention,  will  be  free  to  fulfil  her  destiny  according  to  her  own 
lights.  Japan  will  retire  from  Shantung,  and  Great  Britain  will 
voluntarily  hand  back  Wei-hai-wei — the  latter  "the  crowning  act," 
to  quote  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Washington  has  swept 
away  the  fogs  and  suspicions  and  ambitions  which  threatened  to 
plunge  the  world  at  no  very  distant  date  in  a  new  war.  Mr.  Balfour 
frankly  avows  that  "  the  world  owes  an  uncountable  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in 
welcoming  Mr.  Balfour  back  from  his  momentous  mission,  said: 
"  Although  the  East  is  thick  and  dark  with  clouds,  the  West  is  clear 
and  the  East  will  follow."  What  has  been  achieved  at  Washington 
is  due,  in  Mr.  Harding's  view,  to  "  a  state  of  mind."  The  state  of 
mind  east  of  the  Atlantic  is  obviously  less  amenable  to  generous  impulses 
than  that  of  the  west,  because  Europe  is  still  smarting  from  the  effects 
of  the  bitterest  war  ever  fought.  Great  Britain  has  endeavoured  to 
create  an  atmosphere  which  would  admit  of  the  healing  of  wounds, 
but  influences  are  at  work  in  France  and  Germany,  in  the  Near  East 
and  in  Russia  which  give  the  most  confirmed  of  optimists  pause.  An 
economic  settlement  is  the  one  hope  :  France  has  her  doubts  regarding 
Germany,  and  is  not  alone  in  her  distaste  for  meeting  Bolshevist  en- 
voys. The  Genoa  Conference,  which  was  to  have  been  held  on  March  8, 
is  postponed,  and  in  some  quarters  its  ultimate  abandonment  would 
not  be  unwelcome.  No  move,  apparently,  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
a  resumption  of  the  fighting  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Kemalists,  and 
the  Angora  Treaty  with  the  French  stands.  The  situation  in  Russia 
is  as  bad  as  ever,  according  to  Sir  Benjamin  Robertson's  report  on  the 
Famine.  Signs  that  the  clouds  are  lifting  in  the  Near  East  are  few, 
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and  the  defeat  of  Signer  Bonomi  in  the  Italian  Chamber  makes  prophecy 
more  than  ever  dangerous.  A  fresh  crisis  in  Germany  has  been  averted 
by  Dr.  Wirth's  escape  from  a  want  of  confidence  debate  with  a  majority 
of  thirty-five,  and  he  has  strengthened  his  Government  by  making 
Dr.  Rathenau  Foreign  Minister.  Two  events  of  the  month  do  not 
perhaps  justify  confidence  that  the  state  of  mind  in  Europe  is  changing 
but  are  not  without  significance:  Germans  and  Poles  are  adjusting 
delicate  problems,  opened  up  by  the  partition  of  Upper  Silesia,  in  the 
most  conciliatory  spirit,  and  the  new  Pope,  Cardinal  Ratti,  who  takes 
the  name  of  Pius  XI.,  at  his  coronation  gave  his  blessing  from  the 
exterior  not  the  interior  of  the  Basilica — a  proof  that  the  Vatican 
policy  of  isolation  is  to  be  still  further  relaxed. 

INDIA,  Egypt,  and  Ireland  are  associated  in  many  minds  as  different 
aspects  of  one  great  problem.  They  have  at  least  this  in  common  : 
their  extreme  demands  for  national  recognition  conflict 
Autonomy  with  Imperial  interests  and  have  to  be  modified  accord- 
Authoritv  ^-f^Y-  Ireland  has  been  made  a  Free  State,  and  the  sort 
of  difficulty  the  British  Government  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  has  been  sharply  illustrated  by  the  attack  of  Sinn  Feiners 
on  the  Ulster  border.  The  outrage  at  the  very  moment  when  Irish 
affairs  were  being  transferred  almost  makes  moderate  men  despair  of 
Irish  peace.  At  least  the  British  Government  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  latest  tragedy.  The  deadlock  in  Egypt,  it  is  hoped,  has 
been  removed  by  Lord  Allenby's  visit  to  London  ;  a  way,  it  is  said,  has 
been  found  of  meeting  Egyptian  aspirations  and  safeguarding  British 
Imperial  interests.  Lord  Allenby,  while  giving  Egypt  proof  of  his 
determination  to  put  down  disorders  with  a  strong  hand,  has  been  a 
sympathetic  advocate  of  the  Egyptian,  case,  so  far  as  it  does  not 
imperil  the  communications  of  the  Empire.  In  India  the  strong  hand 
cannot  be  withheld  indefinitely.  Civil  disobedience  has  not  merely 
threatened  to  undermine  the  Government,  but  the  very  first  attempt 
to  enforce  it  involved  riot  and  serious  loss  of  life.  It  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Ghandi  has  imposed  a  further  period  of  penance 
on  himself.  Mr.  Montagu,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  orders 
had  been  issued  for  Mr.  Gandhi's  arrest,  when  the  civil  disobedience 
campaign  was  summarily  suspended.  The  coincidence  is  noteworthy, 
and  the  cynic  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  withdrawal 
was  wholly  due  to  Mr.  Gandhi's  conscience  or  other  considerations. 
The  debate  in  Parliament  will  have  made  it  clear  that  there  are  limits 
to  British  patience,  and  that  if  India  is  to  justify  the  great  experiment 
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in  self-government,  agitation  and  disorder  must  cease.  The  Prince 
of  Wales's  visit  has  shown  that  the  heart  of  India  is  sound,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  stated  emphatically  that  the  Imperial  Government 
would  support  the  Indian  Government  in  any  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  authority. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  heat  has  been  generated  by  Mr.  Churchill's  speech 
at  the  Kenya  Colony  and  Uganda  dinner.  Mr.  Churchill  was  careful 

to  remind  his  audience  that  India  has  become  a  partner 
The  Kenya  m  tne  British  Empire  and  that  her  people  must  be 

treated  with  the  consideration  which  is  their  due.  He 
appealed  to  all  interested  in  East  Africa  to  take  a  broad  Imperial 
view  of  the  Indian  question  in  Kenya  and  Uganda.  But  he  con- 
siders that  the  Imperial  Government  is  pledged  to  reserve  the  high- 
lands of  East  Africa  exclusively  for  European  settlers.  He  adopts 
Cecil  Rhodes'  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men,  which 
"  means  that  natives  and  Indians  alike  who  reach  and  conform 
to  well-marked  European  standards  shall  not  be  denied  the  fullest 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  civic  and  political  rights."  How  such 
"  rights  "  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  "  exclusive  "  title  to  the  high- 
lands is  not  very  clear.  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  is  denounced  as  a 
"  betrayal  "  of  Indian  interests  and  the  rights  secured  at  the  Imperial 
Conference.  His  colleague,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  has  adopted 
the  very  exceptional  course  of  publicly  expressing  the  "  great  anxiety  " 
with  which  he  read  Mr.  Churchill's  "  decisions."  Mr.  Montagu 
declared  it  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  J)he  Govern- 
ment to  say  that  there  is  any  position  for  which  an  Indian  is  unfitted 
because  he  is  an  Indian.  The  problem  does  not  grow  easier  of  solution. 
On  another  question  Mr.  Churchill  made  an  interesting  forecast  :  he 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  and 
Zanzibar  will  form  a  great  East  African  Federation. 

DR.  HORN'S  paper  on  the  Administration  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  pronouncement  on  the  subject 
that  has  been  forthcoming  for  some  years.     Time  has 


Con  "o  ^one  muck  to  clear  ^e  name  of  -^S  Leopold  of  any 

odium  left  by  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
and  the  world  is  able  to  see  his  achievement  in  better  light  and  truer 
perspective.  If  the  task  he  undertook  almost  single-handed  was  more 
than  any  one  man  could  hope  to  discharge  with  success,  the  res- 
ponsibility faced  by  Belgium  when  he  handed  over  his  rights  to  his 
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people  was  only  in  degree  less  onerous.  Other  suspicions  and  mis- 
understandings will  be  disposed  of  by  the  very  precise  statement  made 
by  Earl  Buxton  when  introducing  Dr.  Horn.  The  Congo  is  the  big  ward 
of  a  small  power,  but  Belgium  has  been  deterred  neither  by  the  cost  nor 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  call.  Dr.  Horn's  account  of  the  methods  she 
is  pursuing  will  be  followed  with  closest  attention  by  British  officers 
and  officials,  and  his  paper,  we  venture  to  think,  will  for  long  be  con- 
sulted by  those  engaged  in  similar  work  elsewhere.  In  some  respects 
Belgium  has  followed  British  methods,  in  others  she  has  struck  out 
a  line  of  her  own.  Her  mission  is  the  same,  and  her  reward  consists 
mainly  in  the  consciousness  of  a  great  trust  honourably  discharged 
whatever  the  mistakes  inseparable  from  human  action,  more  especially 
where  civilisation  seeks  to  subdue  primitive  savagery. 

MAJOR  WOOD'S  visit  to  the  West  Indies  has  unquestionably  been 

fortunate,  though  he  will  possibly  return  to  England  mainly  conscious 

of  the  difficulties,  political  and  economic,  that  call  for 

The  Hope       settlement.     The   islands   are   suffering  from  the   full 

West^ndies  e:ffects  °*  t^ie  slumP  ^  tne  demand  for  tropical  pro- 
'  duce,  and  the  tentative  movement  towards  federation, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  quickened  by  a  Conference,  has  been 
abandoned.  The  islands  are  dissatisfied  with  their  Crown  Colony  or 
merely  representative  government  status,  and  their  political  aspira- 
tions combine  with  economic  uncertainties  to  make  any  advance 
towards  unity  impracticable  at  the  moment.  In  one  direction  Major 
Wood  has  been  able  to  show  the  practical  sympathy  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Addressing  the  Associated  West  Indian  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Trinidad,  he  said  that  the  British  Government  were 
prepared  to  make  an  agreement  guaranteeing  the  West  Indies  preference 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  But  even  this  boon  is  not  unqualified. 
Sugar  prices  have  fallen,  and  will  doubtless  fall  still  further.  If  the 
preference  is  to  be  on  a  percentage  basis,  preference  will  lose  its  value 
in  proportion  to  the  decline  in  price.  What  the  planters  ask  for 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  present  figure  should  be  maintained.  That 
would  be  an  immense  help  to  the  cane  industry  in  facing  the  inevitable 
beet  sugar  competition.  As  Major  Wood  points  out,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  home  is  confronted  with  grave  difficulties,  and  the 
West  India  Committee  Circular  frankly  reminds  its  readers  that  the 
crushing  burden  of  taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  encourage 
much  hope  that  West  Indian  views  will  be  met.  What  is  most  urgent, 
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we  agree,  is  to  give  the  millions  of  potential  consumers  now  unemployed 
an  opportunity  of  earning  money  for  the  purchase  of  sugar  and  cocoa. 

KEEN  disappointment  has  been  occasioned  by  the  decision  of  India, 

New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  not  to  take  part  in  the  promotion  of  an 

Imperial  airship  service.     Even   in  these   times  when 

Aircrait  economy  is  the  all- compelling  cry,  some  vision  of  the 

and  Empire.    ,  ,         J.  ,  ,  SL  • 

future  might  seem  to  warrant  the  experiment  so  ardently 

championed  by  Mr.  Ashbolt.  At  the  Air  Conference  held  at  the 
Guildhall  at  the  beginning  of  February,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  much 
to  say  concerning  the  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  aircraft,  but  afforded 
little  encouragement  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  anticipate  the  develop- 
ments which  other  powers  have  in  hand.  A  Civil  Aviation  Advisory 
Board  is  to  be  created,  on  which  the  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies  will 
probably  be  represented,  and  the  first  subject  which  will  be  referred 
to  it  for  recommendation  is  the  cost  and  practicability  of  an  Imperial 
air  mail  service.  The  Conference  made  it  clear  that  such  a  service 
would  prove  of  the  first  importance,  and  Major  G.  H.  Scott,  in  a 
paper  on  Airships,  said  they  afforded  the  most  promising  means  of 
solving  the  problem  of  speeding  up  Imperial  communications.  But 
there  is  always  the  financial  problem.  That  to  a  very  large  extent, 
we  should  have  thought,  had  already  been  solved  by  Mr.  Ashbolt's 
resourceful  negotiations  with  the  commercial  world  which  will  do  its 
part  if  Governments  will  provide  reasonable  subsidies. 

THERE  is  hope  at  last  that  the  Empire  will  shortly  come  to  grips, 
in  a  practical,  far-sighted,  and  sympathetic  spirit,  with  the  problem 

of  Empire  Migration.  The  King's  speech  gives  promise 
MieroUon  °^  kg^lation,  and  Mr.  Churchill's  response  to  the 

deputation  headed  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
which  waited  on  him  on  February  10  is  encouraging  to  those  who  have 
worked  so  long  and  so  earnestly  in  this  great  cause.  Lord  Sydenham, 
Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  and  Miss  Oldham  admirably  supported  and 
elaborated  the  case  for  a  generous  yet  businesslike  migration  policy, 
set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Empire  Migration  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute.  The  facts  stated  are  convincing  in  themselves, 
but  there  is  another  urgent  phase  of  the  problem  to  which  Dr.  Lloyd 
in  his  vigorous  and  eloquent  address  on  Western  Canada  especially 
drew  attention.  That  phase  is  not  merely  the  necessity,  grave  as  it 
is,  for  relieving  congestion  in  the  Old  Country  and  filling  up  the 
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spaces  in  the  Dominions,  but  the  even  graver  necessity,  in  that  part 
of  the  Empire  with  which  he  was  concerned,  for  introducing  settlers 
who  will  maintain  British  ideals.  An  Empire  migration  scheme  means 
money,  at  a  time  when  the  finances  even  of  the  richest  communities 
are  strained,  but  every  pound  spent  on  it  would — or  should — bring 
relief  in  other  directions,  and  ultimately  be  a  source  of  both  profit 
and  security.  Australia  wants  British  settlers  to  promote  her  White 
ideal ;  Western  Canada  wants  British  settlers  in  order  that  the  country 
between  the  Eockies  and  British  Columbia  may  not  be  smothered  by 
a  Babel,  with  nothing  in  common  either  with  the  Dominion  or  the 
Empire  ;  British  Columbia,  if  Mr.  J.  B.  Thornhill  is  correct,  wants 
British  settlers  for  the  security  of  her  coastal  belt.  British  teachers, 
British  women,  British  men  with  visions  of  the  future  bred  of  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  glory  of  the  past  are  essential.  By  a  happy 
dispensation,  loyalty  to  the  flag  carries  economic  advantage. 

THE  year  1921  has  left  ungrateful  memories  among  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  workmen  ;  it  was  a  time  of  idle  or  shrinking 

capital,  of  declining  production,  unemployment,  depre- 
Q  e  °  ciated  values,  reduced  wages,  and  great  strikes ;  in 

other  words,  deflation  followed  the  war  and  post-war 
inflation.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Company's  loss  of  £8,320,000  is 
an  outstanding  instance  of  the  failure  of  financiers  and  traders  to 
foresee  the  economic  conditions  of  1921.  From  the  speeches  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  great  London  banks  and  others,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  worst  rigours  of  an  uncomfortable  process  are  over.  Much 
of  the  capital  subscribed  in  the  boom  year  1920  has  been  lost,  and  the 
autumn  issues  of  1921  were  mostly  for  national  or  municipal  purposes. 
But  the  appetite  for  gilt-edged  stocks  always  precedes,  and  assists, 
the  revival  of  trade  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  unemployment,  although 
still  serious,  is  shrinking  in  the  skilled  trades  and  heavy  industries. 
The  reduction  of  the  Bank  Rate  to  4|  per  cent,  will  assist  the  revival. 
Sir  Peter  Rylands  finds  encouragement  "  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,"  and  says  that  nothing  is  now  needed  but  confidence  to  help  the 
country  on  the  road  to  a  better  if  not  normal  state  of  affairs.  Discussing 
the  whole  position  with  the  authority  of  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  a  great  bank  manager,  Mr.  McKenna  attributes  our 
past  troubles  not  merely  to  inflation  and  deflation — both,  in  his  opinion, 
equally  bad — but  to  three  chief  causes  :  the  impoverishment  of 
Europe,  high  costs  of  production,  and  the  burden  of  taxation.  The 
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first  hampers  export  trade,  the  third  home  trade,  and  the  second  all 
trade.  As  an  instance  of  the  first  he  pointed  out  that  Russia's  failure 
to  buy  tea  from  China  or  India  reduced  Lancashire's  export  of  textiles 
to  the  East,  which  in  turn  reduced  the  United  States  market  for  raw 
cotton,  which  again  reacted  on  shipping  and  finally  on  banking  and 
insurance  operations. 

ON  another  point  Mr.  McKenna  was  equally  clear — the  fallacy  that 
restriction  of   output  provides  employment.     He  remarked   that  a 
f  combination  to  raise  wages  was  very  different  from  a 

*abour  restriction  of  output,  for  it  is  merely  an  effort  to  secure 

the  largest  share  possible  of  the  profits  earned  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  Capital  and  Labour,  and  need  not  necessarily  increase 
the  price.  That  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  ambition ;  but  the  employment 
of  three  men  to  do  the  work  of  two,  which  is  the  effect  of  restriction  of 
output,  does  not  merely  alter  the  distribution  of  the  product,  but  heavily 
increases  the  price  of  the  product  itself — with  the  result  that  purchasers 
refrain  from  buying  it  whenever  possible.  The  ultimate  result  is  not 
that  three  men  are  employed  to  do  the  work  of  two,  but  that  three 
men  are  dismissed  instead  of  two  being  employed,  because  there  is  no 
longer  any  work  for  them  to  do  ;  in  other  words,  the  very  misfortune 
which  was  to  be  avoided  has  been  aggravated.  We  have  been  passing 
through  a  time  of  experiments  in  economics  which  have  proved  that 
both  Capital  and  Labour  make  bad  mistakes,  but  there  are  some  signs 
that  the  lesson  has  been  learnt,  and  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  return 
to  more  settled  conditions,  without  which  industry  cannot  be  carried 
on.  One  or  two  big  contracts  have  recently  been  secured  against 
foreign  competitors  by  British  firms  for  engineering  work  in  the 
Dominions  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  benefit  they  will  bring  to  industry  is  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  due  to  patriotic  considerations. 

WHAT  is  called  the  Geddes  Axe  has  fallen.     The  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  possible  economies  in 
Government  departments,  as  was  to  be  expected,  have 
3  G-edaes    s^rre(j  Up  wide]y  differing  emotions  according  as  they 
affect  the  taxpayer  or  the  public  servant.     The  Com- 
mittee suggest  reductions  in  departmental  expenditure  amounting  to 
£75,000,000 ;  the  chief  items  are :  Army,  £21 ,000,000 ;  Navy,  £20,000,000 ; 
Air,  £5,500,000  ;  Education,  £18,000,000.     At  once  there  was  a  Hands 
Off  cry  from  those  who  contend  that  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
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Force  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  compatible  with  the  security 
of  the  Empire.  The  Admiralty  says  that  the  Committee  have  fallen 
into  almost  every  possible  error  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  required 
for  the  service  and  have  seriously  misconceived  the  needs  of  the  Navy. 
Educationalists  are  equally  convinced  that  any  modification  of  existing 
schemes  of  education  means  disaster  in  the  industrial  future.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  Overseas  Department  of  Trade  should  be  absorbed 
in  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Committee  regard  "  this  sort  of  canvass- 
ing "  as  absolutely  outside  the  scope  of  ordinary  Government  business, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer. 
The  strong  protest  against  the  abolition  of  the  Department  which 
comes  from  Australia  will  be  generally  endorsed  by  business  men. 

SIR  ERNEST  SHACKLETON'S  death  in  South  Georgia  has  robbed 
the  Empire  of  one  of  its  most  devoted  sons  and  science  of  one  of  its 
most  intrepid  workers.  He  was  only  forty-eight ;  he 
succumbed  to  heart  failure  on  the  eve  of  plunging  once 
more  into  Antarctic  solitudes  in  search  of  their  immemorial  secrets. 
From  the  very  outset  of  the  Quest's  voyage,  obstacles  which  seemed 
omens  to  the  superstitious,  presented  themselves.  Shackleton's  last 
entry  in  his  diary  was  :  "  In  the  darkening  twilight  I  saw  a  lone 
star  hover  gem-like  above  the  bay."  A  life  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture fitly  ended  with  a  poetic  touch.  He  is  to  be  buried  in 
South  Georgia  ;  his  haven  on  his  previous  expedition,  it  is  believed  he 
would  have  wished  it  to  be  his  last  resting-place.  He  was  one  of  the 
heroes  the  world  claims  for  its  own  without  distinction  of  nationality, 
and  his  loss  is  universally  mourned.  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  was  made 
an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1918.  The  toll  of  losses  by 
death  during  February  has  been  heavy.  It  includes  several  Fellows 
distinguished  in  their  various  ways  :  Sir  Charles  Goode,  who  joined  in 
1878,  Sir  Henry  May,  who  became  a  member  in  1902,  and  Sir  Charles 
Cooper,  the  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  At  the  moment  of  going  to 
press,  we  hear  with  deep  regret  that  Viscount  Harcourt,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
from  1910  to  1915,  has  passed  away.  Of  Sir  Henry  May  we  publish 
a  special  note  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  One  whose  name  must  always 
be  associated  with  British  Empire  history  has  died  in  Christiaan  De 
Wet,  the  famous  and  elusive  leader  in  the  guerilla  developments  of  the 
South  African  War.  To  the  outside  world  he  seemed  to  be  among  the 
forces  which  would  have  made  South  African  Unity  impossible,  but 
that  view  of  him  is  not  shared  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn. 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COASTAL  BELT  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

By  J.  B.  THORNHILL. 

THE  settlement  of  the  seaboard  of  British  Columbia  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  the  Empire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  for  it  will 
no  more  pay  to  clear  dense  fir  forest  now  than  before  the  war  it  paid  to  build  Dread- 
noughts. There  is  no  economic  way  of  settling  our  North  Pacific  coast.  It  is  idle 
to  pretend  that  we  can  do  so  by  cutting  and  selling  timber — a  world  business  and  our 
most  important  industry ;  by  catching  and  curing  fish  and  marketing  them  in  Asia, 
an  industry  as  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  or  by  mining  minerals  which  have  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered although  we  know  they  are  there.  Still  less  can  we  hope  to  settle  the  coast 
by  selling  climate,  although  in  parts  we  have  the  best  climate  in  the  world.  And 
any  further  development  of  the  "  real  estate  game  "  which  is  selling  the  power  to  tax 
under  the  fictions  of  finance  can  only  result  in  further  holding  back  that  part  of  our 
Empire  which  is  richest  in  resources  and  most  distant  from  markets. 

What  we  want  is  a  series  of  settlements  by  young  married  Englishmen — for  the 
married  man  is  anchored — drawn  from  the  agricultural  and  seafaring  villages  of  the 
British  Isles.  These  men,  their  wives  and  families,  must  be  maintained  while  settling 
— three  years'  maintenance  and  free  land  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  successful  settlement — 
and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  must  be  borne  by  us  in  England. 

The  question  of  developing  the  industries  of  the  Province  has  been  threshed  out 
time  and  again.  The  whole  world  knows  that  these  resources  are  fabulous,  but 
that  we  have  no  local  markets.  Developing  the  industries  will  help  settlement  by 
furnishing  local  markets  for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  which, 
in  every  country,  are  the  basis  of  settlement.  We  want  world-markets  for  our  timber, 
our  fish,  and  our  metals.  These  we  will  build  in  time.  But  above  all  we  want 
population — a  resident  white  population.  Population  should  come  first. 

Every  thoughtful  Englishman  should  realise : 

Firstly,  that  the  Coastal  Belt  of  British  Columbia  is  not  only  Canada's  undefended 
western  frontier,  but  it  is  the  Empire's  hold  on  the  North  Pacific. 

Secondly,  that  our  North  Pacific  seaboard  cannot  be  regarded  as  part  of  con- 
tinental Canada,  for  its  climate  is  even  and  insular,  and  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  British  Isles  with  the  exception  of  their  fogs. 

Thirdly,  that  the  coast  with  its  six  hundred  and  odd  islands — one  of  them  larger 
than  Switzerland — and  its  fringe  of  mainland — longer  than  Sweden — cannot  possibly 
be  settled  unless  money  is  "  scrapped  "  on  land-clearing,  for  the  whole  country  west 
of  the  Cascades  Mountains  is  a  dense  forest  of  fir  and  pine. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  FIR  FOREST  COUNTRIES. — I  have  often  asked  people  why 
it  is  that  England  has  settled-up  and  why  Sweden  with  as  good  or  better  manhood — 
the  Swedes  had  a  far  more  brilliant  stone  age — has  not  settled-up.  Those  to  whom 
I  put  this  question  give  vague  replies  dealing  with  economic  and  strategic  geography. 
I  cut  them  short  with  the  statement  that  it  is  the  fir  stump. 

Sweden  is  a  fir  country.  England  was  a  hard- wood  forest  country.  Most  deciduous 
trees  and  all  evergreens  (that  are  not  conifers)  are  hard  woods  :  all  conifers  are  soft 
woods.  The  reason  why  hard- wood  forest  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  racial  habitat 
of  the  virile  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  man  (Nordic  man),  has  settled-up  well  is  because, 
after  the  trees  have  been  felled,  the  land,  rich  in  vegetable  mould  from  the  annual 
fall  of  leaves,  can  at  once  be  cultivated,  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  stumps  will  rot  out. 
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This  is  happening  to-day  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand. 

Fir  stumps  do  not  rot  out  owing  to  the  resin  and  turpentine  they  contain.  Further, 
the  prolific  seeding  of  conifers  quickly  turns  logged-off  land  into  a  wilderness  of  second- 
growth. 

This  is  what  is  happening  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

In  the  past  the  close  settlement  of  fir  forest  countries  was  impossible  ;  to-day  it 
is  only  a  problem  of  land-clearing  and  finance.  How  has  this  come  about  ?  Two 
generations  back — sixty  years  ago — we  began  making  paper  out  of  fir  and  pine.  Now, 
at  the  present  time,  every  day  we  are  cutting  in  Newfoundland,  Eastern  Canada, 
and  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  three  square  miles  of  fir  forest  for  pulp  and 
paper.  There  surely  should  be  enough  genius  in  the  British  Empire  to  find  cheap 
methods  of  getting  the  fir  stump  out  of  the  ground.  And  there  surely  should  be 
enough  Imperialism — patriotism  in  its  purest  sense — to  find  money  for  doing  so, 
if  it  means,  as  it  does  mean  in  British  Columbia,  our  retaining  our  hold  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean — the  Ocean  of  the  Future.  The  necessity  for  some  well-devised  scheme  of 
land-clearing  becomes  more  apparent  when  it  is  realised  that  the  east  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island  (south  of  Seymour  Narrows)  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  twenty-six 
inches,  a  mean  winter  temperature  of  40°  F.,  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  60°  F., 
no  high  winds,  and  no  thunderstorms.  The  country  that  undoubtedly  has  the  ideal 
climate  of  the  temperate  zone  should  be  worth  settling  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OP  LAND-CLEARING. — Let  me  first  lay  down,  authoritatively, 
that  land  covered  with  conifers  can  only  be  made  fit  for  the  plough  by  actually  pulling 
out  the  fir  stumps,  piling  them  in  heaps,  and  burning  the  heaps.  Fancy  methods — 
I  know  half  a  dozen — of  burning  out  the  stump  in  place  are  not  satisfactory.  When 
we  realise  that  in  some  acres  of  logged-ofi  land  there  are  £200  worth  of  resin  and 
turpentine,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  by  saving  by-products  logged-off  land  could 
be  cleared,  and  the  clearing  made  to  yield  a  substantial  profit.  This  has  been  tried 
and  it  has  not  worked. 

Where,  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  the  timber  is  small  there  are  no  markets 
at  present.  I  do  not  see  that  there  will  ever  be  markets  for  small  stufi  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  unless  we  are  able  to  improve  on  and  introduce  the  small  portable  pulp-mill 
that  is  in  use  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Sweden,  a  country  that  teems  with  mechanical 
genius.  I  strongly  recommend  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
to  purchase  one  or  more  of  these  portable  pulp-mills,  and  by  actual  experiment  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  pre-emptors  north  of  Vancouver  Island 
to  make  and  market  pulp  at  a  profit.  If  this  can  be  done  land  can  be  cleared  under 
the  same  conditions  under  which  it  is  cleared  in  Newfoundland  and  Eastern  Canada. 

There,  where  the  trees  are  small,  two  men,  working  with  one  horse,  a  stump- 
puller  (£20),  and  using  100  Ib.  of  dynamite  to  each  acre,  can  clear  5  to  6  acres  of 
logged-off  land  in  a  month. 

On  Vancouver  Island  there  are  seventy  or  more  trees  to  the  acre,  many  of  them 
9  to  10  feet  through.  The  woodsmen  of  the  West,  in  order  to  prevent  their  saws 
being  clogged  by  resin  and  turpentine,  cut  the  big  trees  high  up,  leaving  8  to  12  feet 
of  butt.  To  clear  logged-off  land  by  the  simple  method  in  use  in  Eastern  Canada, 
where  yeoman  farmers  and  fishermen  cut  down  and  market  their  own  fir  timber  in 
winter  and  at  times  pull  out  a  few  acres  of  stumps,  is  out  of  the  question  on  Vancouver 
Island. 

Here,  two  men  working  with  a  horse  and  stump-puller  must  use  at  least  700  Ib. 
of  dynamite,  and  they  cannot  split,  pull,  pile,  and  burn  more  than  1J  acres  of  stumps 
in  a  month.  However,  on  larger  land-clearing  work  the  45  h.p.  double-drum  hoisting 
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engine  ("  donkey  ")  has  been  employed.  This  engine  is  standardised  and  is  in  almost 
universal  use  as  the  logging  engine  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  give  figures  from  actual 
experience  of  land- clearing,  using  this  engine. 

To  split  the  stumps  the  services  of  a  powderman  and  a  helper  are  required.  A 
third  of  a  ton  of  dynamite  for  each  acre  is  necessary.  The  stumps — this  is  an  average 
— are  split  into  660  pieces.  A  pole  is  rigged  for  each  four  acres.  It  takes  half  a  day 
to  rig  a  pole.  The  land-clearing  crew  are  an  "  engineer,"  a  fireman,  a  rigging  slinger, 
a  signaller,  a  hook-tender  and  his  assistant ;  a  foreman  and  two  labourers  bring  the 
number  to  nine  all  told.  Half  an  acre  of  stumps  can  be  pulled  and  piled  in  a  ten- 
hour  day.  Two  additional  labourers  are  required  to  fill  in  holes  and  collect  and 
burn  small  stuff. 

Of  course  this  practice  can  be  improved  on.  A  simpler  and  quicker  method  of 
rigging  a  pole  can  be  devised.  The  rigging-slinger  and  the  signaller  can  be  replaced 
by  two  "  engineers  "  provided  that  two  small  portable  oil  hoisting  engines  are  em- 
ployed to  do  the  hauling  back.  This  means  both  drums  of  the  "  donkey  "  can  be 
pulling  and  piling.  This  doubles  the  efficiency,  and  the  only  extra  expense  is  an 
additional  hook- tender  and  his  assistant  and  the  oil  for  the  small  hauling- back  engines. 
Lastly — good  as  the  self-releasing  "  choker  "  is — some  better  and  quicker  method  of 
hitching  on  to  stumps  can  be  invented. 

I  believe  that  if  the  question  of  land-clearing  was  gone  into  thoroughly  an  efficiency 
double  that  which  I  have  suggested  could  be  gained.  However,  before  expensive 
land-clearing  plants  can  be  designed  and  manufactured,  adequate  money  must  be 
forthcoming  for  land-settlement. 

THE  SUGGESTED  SETTLEMENTS. — The  accompanying  diagrammatic  map  shows 
these  suggested  settlements,  and  the  reasons  for  each  settlement  area  are  concisely 
set  forth  in  the  letter  press  inset  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  map. 

It  is  self-evident  that  for  administrative  purposes  the  settlement  areas  would 
have  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  so  that  no  settlement  area  was  more 
than  150  miles — six  hours  in  a  fast  motor  boat — from  its  administrative  centre.  I 
have  called  these  areas  respectively  (1)  the  Southern  Settlement,  (2)  the  Northern 
Settlement. 

SOUTHERN  SETTLEMENT  AREAS. — Vancouver  Island  and  the  fringe  of  mainland 
south  of  Knight's  Inlet  contain  three-quarters  of  the  timber  wealth  of  British  Columbia, 
and  it  is  in  this  part  that  the  ideal  climate  is  found.  There  are  already  markets  for 
agricultural  produce  in  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  in  the  coal-mining  centres  on  Van- 
couver Island,  and  in  the  various  logging  camps  and  salmon  canneries  round  the 
coast.  Spread  over  logged-off  land,  where  the  ideal  climate  and  the  mammoth  timber 
is,  we  would  necessarily  have  the  bulk  of  our  settlers.  (See  (1)  on  map.) 

Ultimately  a  railway  must  be  built  from  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  in  the  Eockies, 
across  the  central  interior  of  British  Columbia  and  through  the  Cascades,  to  connect 
the  prairie  of  Canada  with  the  outer  seaports  of  Vancouver  Island.  This  was  the 
original  route  selected  by  the  late  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway's  main  line.  The  great  expense  of  tunnelling  through  the  Cascades  prevented 
this  route  from  being  followed.  However,  some  day  this  railway  must  be  built,  and 
a  series  of  bridges  by  Seymour  Narrows  will  connect  Vancouver  Island  with  the 
mainland  of  Canada.  Defence  of  these  bridges  will  be  imperative,  and  therefore 
Valdes  Island  (between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland  at  this  point)  becomes 
strategically  important.  Economic  reasons,  which  space  prevents  me  from  discussing, 
lend  additional  weight  to  a  settlement  on  Valdes  Island.  (See  (2)  on  map.) 
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A  settlement — if  large  enough — at  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island  would 
induce  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  who  now  own  and  operate  the  principal  railway 
on  Vancouver  Island  (the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway),  to  continue  their  railway 
system  to  the  north  end  of  the  Island.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  must  do  this 
eventually  in  order  to  offset  the  very  great  advantage  gained  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
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Pacific,  whose  western  terminus,  Rupert,  is  450  miles  nearer  China  and  Japan  than  is 
Vancouver  City  (the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  terminus). 

This  settlement — (see  (3)  on  map) — would  be  central  for  the  Southern  areas  and  would 
administer  them.  The  two  remaining  settlements  of  the  Southern  Settlement  areas 
are  Bella  Coola  and  King  Island,  which  commands  Burke  Channel,  the  entrance  to 
Bella  Coola. 

Burke  Channel  has  60,000  acres  of  alluvial  land  at  its  head,  and  here  is  the  Danish 
Settlement  of  Bella  Coola.  From  Bella  Coola  there  is  an  easy  passage  through  the 
Cascades,  and  the  immediate  building  of  a  railway  to  connect  Bella  Coola  with  Fort 
George,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Central  and  Northern  Interior  of  British 
Columbia,  is  fully  justified  from  a  business  point  of  view.  This  suggested  settlement 
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would  require  roughly  one  quarter  of  the  alluvial  land  round  Bella  Coola.  (See 
(5)  on  map.) 

All  the  areas  so  far  suggested  are  of  sedimentary  formation.  But  King  Island, 
which,  no  doubt,  in  years  to  come  will  be  the  Gibraltar  of  the  North  Pacific,  is 
granite,  and,  as  granite  only  furnishes  good  farming  land  in  patches,  this  settle- 
ment area  must  necessarily  be  indefinite — the  whole  island  being  acquired  for 
settlement  purposes.  (See  (4)  on  map.) 

NORTHERN  SETTLEMENT  AREAS. — Both  ends  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Archipelago, 
which  shelter  12,500  square  miles  of  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  whole  world,  will 
ultimately  need  garrisons.  (See  [1]  and  [2]  on  map.) 

Gribbell  Island  (where  the  little  dwarf  white  bears  come  from)  undoubtedly  offers 
the  best  site  for  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  Northern  Settlement  areas. 
Like  King  Island,  it  is  granite,  and  the  settlement  area  must  be  indefinite,  in  other 
words  the  whole  of  Gribbell  Island  must  be  taken  for  settlement  purposes.  Gribbell 
Island,  which  commands  the  Douglas  Channel,  the  entrance  to  the  Kitimat,  should  become 
an  important  fishing  settlement  and  a  fortified  naval  base.  (See  [3]  on  map.) 

The  mouth  of  the  Kitimat  has  50,000  acres  of  alluvial  land  at  its  head.  Rather 
more  than  half  this  area  would  be  required  for  settlement  purposes.  (See  [4]  on  map.) 

The  mouth  of  the  Naas  is  unsuited  for  a  larger  commercial  harbour,  and  when 
Canada's  Fourth  Transcontinental  is  built  it  will  be  found  more  advisable  to  make 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Fourth  Transcontinental  at  the  head  of  the  Portland 
Canal  (Stewart)  than  at^the  mouth  of  the  Naas.  However,  for  the  development  of 
the  anthracite  coal-fields  in  the  Naas  Valley  and  for  the  extension  of  agricultural 
settlement  in  that  valley,  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Naas  is  imperative,  and 
such  a  settlement  would  be  in  the  same  relation  to  Stewart  at  the  head  of  the  Portland 
Canal  as  New  Westminster  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frazer  is  to  Vancouver  on  Burrard 
Inlet.  (See  [5]  on  map.) 

RETRACEMENT  AND  CONCLUSION. — In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my  suggested 
land-settlement  schemes,  I  mentioned  Canada's  Fourth  Transcontinental.  There  is 
only  one  possible  route  for  this  railway — from  Nelson  (ice-free  for  five  months)  in 
Hudson  Bay  to  Stewart  (always  ice-free)  at  the  head  of  the  Portland  Canal. 

The  building  of  this  railway — 1,500  miles  through  easy  country — is  outside  the 
subject  of  this  article.  It  has,  however,  a  bearing  on  it.  This  railway  would  shorten 
the  distance  between  Japan  and  England  by  over  a  thousand  miles.  It  would  do 
much  towards  helping  the  settlement  of  the  Peace  River  country,  which  is  inadequately 
served  by  the  present  transcontinentals. 

To  return  to  the  settlement  schemes. 

On  account  of  the  fishing  grounds  being  mostly  in  the  North  as  well  as  owing  to 
their  almost  entirely  unsettled  state,  the  Northern  areas  should  be  dealt  with  first. 
To  help  forward  their  settlement  the  Dominion  Government  may  reasonably  be  asked 
to  establish  consular  agencies  throughout  Japan,  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
India. 

Further,  we  might  ask  of  the  Dominion  a  direct  subsidy  to  help  forward  the 
sale  of  dried  fish  in  markets — half  the  world's  population — markets  that  are  shrieking 
for  fish. 

In  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  areas  the  government  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  must  provide  the  necessary  amount  of  free  land  required.  Without  this 
assistance  no  settlement  scheme  could  succeed. 

We  in  England  must  provide  the  men  and  the  money  for  their  maintenance. 
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In  the  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Home  Parliament, 
a  Bill  to  enable  the  Imperial  Government  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  co-operation 
in  Empire  settlement  is  foreshadowed.  The  Navy  is  being  cut  down.  I  feel  that 
now  is  the  time  for  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
"  get  together  "  and  try  to  put  my  scheme  through. 

On  the  present  basis  of  food-importations  the  Coastal  Belt  of  British  Columbia 
requires  an  additional  600,000  acres  of  cleared  land.  I  have  asked  for  less  than  a 
quarter  of  this  amount — 70,000  for  the  Northern  areas,  and  48,000  for  the  Southern. 
I  ask  for  £3,500,000— less  than  one  day's  cost  of  the  war.  This  must  be  England's 
share  and  England's  burden — if  burden  it  be.  The  Dominion  Government  must 
help  the  settlement  scheme  by  adequately  lighting  their  North  Pacific  Coast.  If  the 
coast  were  as  well  lighted  as  is  Newfoundland,  800  lighthouses  would  be  required. 
A  tenth  of  this  number  would  do  for  a  start  on  the  seaboard  of  British  Columbia. 

Finally,  the  government  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia  must  grant  a  direct 
subsidy  for  the  systematic  prospecting  of  the  "  Contact "  in  the  Cascades— a  very 
difficult  country. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  richest  mineral  field  in  the  whole 
Empire— I  ask  the  Province  to  set  aside  £500,000  to  be  expended  over  three  years 
for  the  prospecting  of  the  Cascades.  I  assure  them  a  reward  of  many  millions  in 
addition  to  the  satisfaction  of  settling  their  seaboard  and  strengthening  the  Empire's 
hold  on  the  North  Pacific. 


GENERAL  CHRISTIAAN  DE  WET. 

By  HUGH  GUNN. 

(Late  Director  of  Education  and  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Orange  Free  State.) 

NEARLY  all  the  obituary  notices  of  the  late  General  C.  R.  de  Wet  which  I  have 
read  in  the  English  papers  refer  to  him  as  the  most  implacable  enemy  which  Great 
Britain  has  had  to  encounter  in  South  Africa.  Such  an  impression  is  far  from  con- 
veying the  truth.  It  is  the  case  that  he  was  the  most  determined  of  our  enemies 
in  the  South  African  War,  but  during  the  subsequent  ten  years  or  so,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  arid  friendship,  I  found  him  one  of  the  least  racial  and 
least  anti-British  among  our  old  opponents  in  the  field. 

I  first  saw  him  in  May,  1902,  when  he  emerged  from  Bloemfontein  Station,  and  when, 
with  a  startled  movement,  he  beheld  the  lines  of  British  troops  that  stretched  along 
Maitland  Street.  He  was  on  his  way  from  the  Free  State  Veld  to  the  Conference  at 
Vereeniging  which  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
he  faced  British  soldiers  in  circumstances  of  peace  or  neutrality  during  nearly  three 
years  of  fights  and  forays,  and  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  troops  in  front  of  the 
station  seemed  to  cause  an  involuntary  bracing  of  his  muscles.  His  arrival  at  the 
time  was  a  still  greater  source  of  interest  to  the  troops,  for  the  name  of  de  Wet  was 
much  better  known  than  his  personal  appearance  or  former  history.  He  turned  out 
to  be  a  well-knit,  erect,  broad-shouldered  man  of  5  feet  9  inches  or  so,  with  a  square 
head  and  determined-looking  face,  and  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  dressed  in 
brown  riding  breeches,  with  a  navy  blue  jacket  and  an  ordinary  soft  Veld  hat.  I 
learned  afterwards  from  himself  that  the  presentable  garb  in  which  he  thus  peacefully 
appeared  before  his  enemies  had  been  provided  for  him  when  a  safe-conduct  was 
arranged  for  his  journey  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
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It  was  a  fortnight  or  so  later  in  the  Refugee  Camp  at  Norval's  Pont  that  I  made  his 
personal  acquaintance.  The  people  in  the  camp  would  not  believe  that  the  war 
was  really  ended,  and  de  Wet,  who  was  personally  known  to  few,  visited  some  of  the 
camps  at  the  request  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  acquaint  them  with  the  terms  of  peace. 
At  Norval's  Pont  the  scene  in  many  respects  was  most  pathetic.  The  proclamation 
announcing  Peace  was  torn  down  at  night  and  another  document  substituted  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  this  was  another  example  of  English  lies,  and  that  God  would 
never  forsake  his  people.  De  Wet,  in  a  direct  and  vibrant  speech,  told  them  of  the  war 
and  its  results,  and  adjured  them  to  accept  the  new  conditions  and  abide  loyally 
by  the  terms. 

For  nine  years  subsequent  to  this  meeting — at  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  he 
expressed  his  appreciation  in  writing  of  work  done  for  the  people  in  the  camp — I 
frequently  met  General  de  Wet.  He  devoted  himself  quietly  to  the  restoration  of 
his  family  fortunes,  and  played  his  part  in  any  local  duties  that  devolved  upon  him. 
The  work  of  the  Crown  Colony  Government  in  the  Orange  Free  State  during  the 
years  that  followed  peace  was  very  delicate.  The  Free  State  had  been  for  half  a 
century  an  independent  Republic,  and  had  no  quarrel  with  Great  Britain.  It  was 
prosperous,  liberal-minded,  and  well  governed.  Its  action — so  chivalrous  apart  from 
individual  political  ambitions — in  going  to  the  aid  of  the  Transvaal  had  ended  in 
the  loss  of  its  independence.  Its  territory  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  attendant 
on  continuous  warfare.  As  a  farming  community,  it  felt  the  depletion  of  its  stock  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  it  must  have  been  with  great  resignation  that  the  people 
gave  such  support  as  they  did  to  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction.  De  Wet  through  the  whole  of  this  period  gave  whole- 
hearted assistance  to  the  work  of  my  Department  in  establishing  a  sound  system 
of  schools  throughout  the  ^tate.  He  was  one  of  the  Boer  representatives  at  the 
Conference  which  came  to  an  agreement  on  the  Education  and  Language  Question 
in  1905,  and  he  invariably  displayed  a  large-minded  view  of  the  situation.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  himself  only  three  months  in  school,  but  that  he  had  a  governess  for  a 
time  until  he  came  to  know  more  than  she  did  herself.  On  the  language  question, 
though  Dutch  was  his  mother  tongue  and  his  working  language,  he  showed  no  en- 
thusiasm for,  or  even  sympathy  with,  the  pedantic  and  political  Bilingual  vagaries 
that  subsequently  created  such  trouble  in  the  social  and  educational  world  of  South 
Africa. 

Nor  did  I  find  in  him  any  trace  of  racial  bias.  He  was  chairman  of  one  of  the 
District  School  Boards,  and  was  both  energetic  and  progressive.  He  came  to  my 
office  on  three  occasions  to  ask  me  for  something  approaching  a  personal  favour. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  it  was  to  press  for  an  increase  of  salary  for  two  British  Over- 
seas Headmasters.  The  other  was  to  introduce  his  own  son-in-law,  who,  he  said, 
would  himself  explain  his  request.  This  request  was  merely  to  obtain  a  transfer  for 
family  reasons.  No  one  can  apply  the  charge  of  nepotism  to  Christiaan  de  Wet. 

When  he  became  Minister  of  Agriculture  under  Responsible  Government,  he 
pursued  a  progressive  line.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this  brief  article  to  follow  the 
political  events  of  the  years  that  led  to  Union  and  the  subsequent  breach  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  ascendant  political  party  that  came  into  power  after  Union. 
Neither  is  it  the  moment  to  review  controversies  echoes  of  which  resound  even  now, 
but  Christiaan  de  Wet  was  sufficient  of  a  prophet  in  1907  to  foretell  to  the  writer 
that  the  grant  of  responsible  government  at  the  time  was  bound  to  unloosen  local  and 
personal  antipathies. 
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In  speech  he  was  racy  and  full  of  pungent  humour.  In  private  life  he  was  a  kind 
and  entertaining  host. 

When  the  din  of  battle  has  finally  subsided  and  the  passions  of  old  controversies 
are  stilled,  it  will  be  recorded  that  Christiaan  de  Wet  was  as  likeable  in  peace  as  he 
was  dauntless  in  war.  In  far-off  days  to  come,  his  name  and  adventures  will  have 
added  the  glamour  of  romance  to  many  a  lonely  spot  on  the  Veld,  and  his  fame  amongst 
the  descendants  of  his  people  will  provide  a  storehouse  for  tales  of  dash  and  daring 
that  can  be  told  with  appreciation  and  pride  by  Boer  and  Briton  alike. 
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By  T.  H.  MACDERMOT. 

IN  1655,  when  the  British  Forces  under  Penn  and  Venables  landed  in  our  Island, 
Jamaica,  there  moved  among  the  oddly  assorted  group  of  leaders  a  young  man  of 
seventeen,  Samuel  Long  by  name.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army,  and  came  as 
secretary  to  Cromwell's  Commissioners.  He  was  a  relative  of  Edward  D'Oyley,  who, 
later  on,  as  General  and  Governor,  stood  out  most  prominently  in  that  band  of  brave 
men  to  whose  gallant  hearts  and  resolutely  enduring  wills  we  owe  it  in  no  small  part 
that  the  flag  of  the  Empire,  raised  over  Jamaica  on  that  May  morning  more  than  two, 
and  a  half  centuries  ago,  has  never  been  lowered  by  a  foreign  foe.  As  a  consequence, 
unbroken  continuity  of  British  rule,  with  all  that  is  thereby  implied  in  order,  justice, 
and  the  growth  of  individual  liberty,  has  been  ours.  Of  that  group,  Fortescue,  Brayne, 
and  Sedgwicke,  faithful  to  the  post  assigned  them,  laid  down  their  lives  while  it  was 
still  uncertain  what  the  issues  would  be  of  their  hard  struggle  against  disease, 
demoralisation,  and  the  darkening  storm  of  foreign  attack.  D'Oyley,  his  work  here 
completed  by  the  victory  won  at  the  Kio  Novo  in  1658,  passes  from  our  view  into  the 
large  outer  world  two  years  after  that  decisive  event,  disappearing  from  a  stage  where 
he  had  stood  out  clearly  an  heroic  figure  constant,  to  duty,  and  resolute  in  effort, 
like  a  figure  striding  into  the  enwrapping  mist  of  the  years ;  but  his  relative,  Samuel 
Long,  remained  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  new  Colony,  to  serve  the  Island  in  high 
places,  as  Chief  Justice  and  Legislator,  and  to  found  a  family  notable  in  Jamaica's 
story.  Long  himself  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  lengthy  Constitutional  struggle,  a 
stage  of  which  only  was  settled  in  1679  when,  in  Long's  lifetime,  and  largely  through 
his  efforts,  Governor  Carlisle's  attempt  to  fasten  arbitrary  rule  on  Jamaicans  was 
defeated.  Long  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-five. 

It  was  Edward  Long,  a  great-grandson  of  this  Samuel,  who  was  the  first  notable 
historian  of  Jamaica.  He  was  born  at  Tredudwell,  Cornwall,  on  August  23,  1734, 
and  was  educated  as  a  lawyer.  His  father  was  a  resident  in  Jamaica,  and  died  in  that 
island.  The  advance  of  the  family  in  local  importance  between  1655  and  1755  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  Edward's  brother-in-law  was  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Island.  He  himself  married  one  of  the  heiresses  of  the  Beckford  family, 
that  famous  family  which  once  reckoned  in  its  ranks  the  wealthiest  subject  of  the  King 
of  Britain  ;  which  produced  an  author  (the  author  of  "  Vathek  ")  who  has  a  sure, 
if  narrow,  niche  in  European  literature,  and  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  who,  as  has  to  be 
expected  of  the  friend  of  the  Kadical  Wilkes,  addressed  to  his  King  on  one  memorable 
occasion  a  speech  so  frank  that  the  Royal  cheeks  reddened  with  suppressed  anger, 
while  the  assembled  courtiers  grew  pale  at  the  audacity  of  the  speaker. 
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Long  came  to  Jamaica  in  1757  as  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lieutenant-Go vernor, 
and  in  the  next  year  married  Mary  Beckford,  the  heiress.  He  was  in  the  Island  for 
eleven  years,  and  during  that  time  was  made  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  sat 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  where  he  represented  St.  Ann,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
that  body.  It  was  in  1769  that  he  left  Jamaica  finally,  ill-health  compelling  him  to 
take  this  step.  He  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  literature,  setting  to  work  to  write 
his  history  of  Jamaica,  materials  for  which  he  had  been  gathering  for  some  time. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  positions  which  he  occupied  in  Jamaica  naturally 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  classes  and  individuals  in  whose  hands  lay  the 
administration  of  the  Island's  affairs.  In  those  days,  outside  the  comparatively 
small  body  of  men  who,  as  officials,  legislators,  and  planters,  formed  the  ruling  group, 
Jamaica  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  history,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  population  was 
concerned.  The  fortunes  of  the  300,000  slaves  could  still  be  almost  wholly  disregarded 
by  writers  of  the  Island  story,  save  when  the  horizon  was  reddened  by  the  flame  of 
a  great  rebellion  such  as  the  memorable  Easter  revolt  of  1760,  which  occurred  three 
years  after  Long's  arrival  here,  or  save  when  an  epidemic,  a  hurricane,  or  a  dearth  of 
food  drove  the  bondmen's  fortunes  into  deadly  prominence. 

Considering  the  variety  of  the  tribes  brought  over  from  West  Africa  to  supply 
the  Jamaican  demand  for  slaves  ;  considering  the  interesting  character  of  the  systems 
and  customs  of  many  of  these  African  tribes,  and  the  intensely  thrilling  story  that 
attached  to  the  arrival  of  men  who  in  a  few  cases  were  leaders  and  even  kings  in  the 
land  from  which  they  had  been  torn  by  the  slave  raider — considering  all  these  things 
there  must  have  been,  submerged  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  slave  population  of  the 
Jamaica  of  those  days,  much  of  legend,  much  of  sharply  contrasting  experience,  of 
hope  slowly  suffocating  under  the  grip  of  despair,  of  expiring  tradition,  of  fiercely 
flashing  denunciation  of  the  oppressor,  and  of  deeply  glowing  hate  of  his  power,  which, 
could  we  but  recover  it  all,  would  prove  of  stirring  human  interest.  Vainly  should 
we  seek  it ;  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  irrevocably  lost,  save  here  and  there  where  it 
flashes  briefly  and  vividly  into  view.  Entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  memory  only,  tradi- 
tion has  fallen  and  died  beside  the  milestones  of  the  centuries  on  the  long  highway  of 
Time.  The  wealth  of  interest  thus  lost  to  us  is  suggested  by  the  books  of  Miss  Mary 
Kingsley  and  Major  Ellis,  revealing  as  they  do  the  beliefs,  customs,  and  inner  idea  of 
government  of  those  lands  and  tribes  from  which  our  slave  gangs  were  recruited,  and 
which  are  so  often  covered  by  the  clumsy  inaccuracy  of  the  term  savage. 

In  our  day,  the  writer  essaying  to  prepare  a  history  of  Jamaica  would  find  that 
familiarity  with  the  small  group  in  the  population  that  Long  knew  so  well  would 
furnish  a  part  only,  and  no  longer  the  most  important  part,  of  what  he  must  know  ; 
when  Long  wrote  it  was  different,  and,  bearing  in  mind  his  talent  for  writing,  he  was 
probably  in  a  better  position  than  was  anyone  living  to  write  the  history  of  the  Island. 

Besides  this  history,  he  wrote  and  published,  among  other  things,  "  Reflections 
on  the  Sugar  Cane,"  and  "  Letters  on  the  Colonies."  He  also  brought  out  thirty-five 
numbers  of  a  magazine  named  The  Prater.  But  his  history  of  Jamaica,  three 
volumes  published  in  1774,  was  his  most  notable  literary  work.  Incidentally,  it  is  of 
some  interest  to  note  that  the  younger  Pitt  drew  statistics  from  its  pages  in  one  of  the 
most  historic  of  his  orations  against  the  Slave  Trade,  an  oration  that  evoked  from 
Wilberforce,  a  man  who  was  not  given  to  overpraising  even  Pitt,  the  eulogy  that 
it  reached  the  level  of  inspiration. 

Long's  work  is  termed  a  history,  and  it  may  as  well  have  that  term  attached  to 
it  as  any  other,  since  it  is  as  much  a  history  as  anything.  It  has  currents  of  historical 
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narrative  ;  but  these  flow  sluggishly  through  an  immense  stretch  of  meadow  matter, 
varying  from  guide-book  on  ajn  heroic  and  learned  scale,  to  industrial  and  physical 
geography,  a  botanical  dictionary,  scientific  disquisitions  on  earthquakes,  thunder 
and  lightning,  with  addenda  of  a  like  character.  The  work,  however,  is  charac- 
teristically charming.  It  is  a  mine  of  interest  from  which  it  only  needs  patience  and 
perseverance  to  extract  abundant  treasure. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  even  Long  himself  came  at  last  to  conviction 
of  sin  regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  three  sprawling 
volumes  of  his  history.  So  much  did  the  amorphous  condition  of  their  contents 
weigh  on  his  spirits,  that  he  effected  a  complete  rearrangement,  purposing  to  bring 
out  a  new  edition.  That  edition  never  appeared  ;  but  Long's  MS.  lies  to-day  in  the 
British  Museum  waiting  the  time  when,  to  their  many  other  good  qualities,  the  Jamaica 
Legislature  and  Government  will  add  some  return  to  the  more  liberal  spirit  displayed 
by  the  legislators  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Then,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  a  few 
hundred  pounds  devoted  to  printing  the  revised  edition  of  the  first  notable  history 
of  Jamaica.  Long's  matter  was  for  the  most  part  relevant  to  his  local  subjects,  but 
occasionally,  as  in  the  chapter  on  Thunder  and  Lightning,  he  wanders  far  afield.  The 
ideal  set  before  him  in  beginning  his  history  is  thus  expressed  by  Long  himself  : 

I  have  avoided  entering  into  details  of  the  characters  and  speeches  of  our  Governors; 
or  reciting  the  various  exploits  of  Admirals  and  Generals.  ...  My  intention  is  to  give 
a  competent  information  of  the  establishments,  civil  and  military  and  state,  of  Jamaica, 
its  productions  and  commerce ;  to  speak  compendiously  of  its  agriculture ;  to  give  some 
account  of  the  climate,  soils,  rivers  and  mineral  waters;  with  a  summary  description  of 
ite  dependencies,  counties,  towns,  villages  and  hamlets ;  and  the  most  remarkable  natural 
curiosities  hitherto  discovered  in  it ;  to  display  an  impartial  character  of  its  inhabitants  of 
all  complexions ;  with  some  strictures  on  the  Negro  slaves  in  particular,  and  freed  persons,  and 
the  laws  affecting  them  ;  and  to  recommend  some  general  rules  and  cautions  for  preserving 
the  health  of  those  who  come  hither  from  northern  countries. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  plan,  which  was  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  which  there  is  not  much  fault  to  be  found,  in  so  far  as  it  is  regarded 
as  relating  to  the  raw  material,  he  duly  collected  his  data.  He  put  this  material  before 
the  reader  unreduced  to  the  proportions  proper  to  the  finished  article,  and  unco- 
ordinated. In  this  his  work  ranks  a  good  deal  below  that  of  Brydges,  the  third  of 
the  four  more  notable  historians  of  Jamaica.  His  research,  I  should  say,  was  even 
wider  and  deeper  than  that  of  the  later  writer,  and  his  accumulation  of  facts  was  just 
as  great ;  but  Brydges'  use  of  the  raw  material  was  far  more  artistic  and  finished. 

The  virtues  of  Long's  writings  are  the  absence  of  bitterness  and  spite,  and  an 
absorbed  interest  in  his  subject  that  becomes  refreshing  when  one  has  the  time  to 
permit  the  academic  mood  to  deepen  in  the  mind,  and  can  afford  to  shut  out 
the  modern  tendency  to  shout  and  hurry  and  hustle.  Long  survived  till  1813,  two 
years  before  Waterloo.  He  died  at  Arundel,  Surrey,  England.  One  of  his  sons  rose 
to  be  a  General,  and  served  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  War.  In  Jamaica 
the  family  has  entirely  died  out. 

The  task  of  selecting  a  passage  from  Long's  history  to  illustrate  his  style  is 
peculiarly  difficult.  His  writing  lends  itself  very  reluctantly  to  quotation.  I  think 
the  following  fairly  well  represents  both  the  literary  style  and  his  spirit  as  a  writer. 
It  is  his  summary  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  gallant  D'Oyley,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  British  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  Island  in  1655  : 

By  his  personal  bravery  and  wise  conduct  in  defeating  every  attempt  of  the  Spaniards 
to  retake  the  Island,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  industry  he  excited  among  the  troops 
and  other  inhabitants,  without  relaxing  their  military  discipline  too  much,  he  gained  more 
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honour  than  either  Penn  or  Venables  by  the  invasion  of  it.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  he 
appears  not  to  have  sought  advantage  to  himself  by  the  monopoly  of  land,  which  undoubtedly 
was  in  his  power,  or  by  practising  any  extortion  or  oppression  on  the  subjects  abandoned 
to  his  entire  command ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  manifested  a  firm  and  persevering  zeal, 
in  maintaining  good  order  among  men  disheartened  and  averse  to  settlement  ;  in  improving 
and  establishing  it  by  humane,  vigorous,  and  prudent  measures,  while  in  its  infancy,  and, 
finally,  delivering  it  out  of  his  hands  to  the  nation  a  well-peopled  and  thriving  Colony,  we 
shall  see  cause  to  applaud  him  as  an  excellent  officer,  a  disinterested  patriot,  a  wise  Governor, 
a  brave  and  upright  man ;  and  must  lament  that,  although  it  is  to  his  good  conduct 
alone  we  owe  the  possession  of  Jamaica,  he  received  no  other  reward  for  his  many  eminent 
services  than  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart.  .  .  .  He  had  strongly  solicited  Cromwell 
to  confirm  him  in  the  Government  of  Jamaica,  and  was  constantly  refused,  from  a  distrust, 
perhaps,  of  his  political  principles.  So  that  though  he  enjoyed  the  supreme  command 
here  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  it  was  only  by  the  accident  of 
survivorship  on  the  deaths  of  Sedgwicke  and  Brayne.  It  is  a  memorable  circumstance 
attending  his  life,  that  the  very  man  to  whom  the  Protector  had  manifested  so  inflexible 
an  aversion  of  jealousy,  seemed  the  most  capable  of  any  commander  employed ;  so  that 
he  held  the  Government  which  had  been  denied  to  his  felicitations  much  longer,  and 
succeeded  in  the  administration  of  it  much  better  than  any  other. 

Incidentally,  I  may  note  that  the  view  of  D'Oyley  here  taken  by  Long  is  just 
the  opposite  of  that  reached  regarding  that  officer  by  Brydges,  but  Long's  was 
undoubtedly  the  more  correct  as  it  is  the  more  wholesome  judgment. 
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MANDATORY  TERRITORIES.* 
By  M.  HORN,  LL.D.,  Councillor  of  State,  Belgium. 

[The  Chairman  said  that,  as  a  former  Governor- General  of  the  Union  and  High  Com- 
missioner for  South  Africa,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  Belgian 
Congo,  and  he  should  always  look  back  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  his  relations 
with  that  territory.  He  might  say  a  word  or  two  on  a  subject  which  had  a  material 
bearing  on  the  Belgian  Congo  and  its  future.  It  was  a  somewhat  delicate  question 
as  relating  to  Belgium  and  Britain  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and  he  wished  to  speak  quite 
frankly  because  anything  that  would  help  to  clear  away  misunderstanding  was  of 
advantage  at  the  present  time.  When  he  paid  his  visit  to  Elisabethville  he  received 
a  warm  welcome,  but  at  once  realised  that  there  was  a  heavy  and  dark  cloud  over- 
shadowing the  sunlight,  for  he  found  that  the  Belgian  community  there  harboured 
a  real  suspicion  that  the  British  Government  or  the  Union  Government  or  Rhodesia 
were  casting  covetous  eyes  on  the  Belgian  Congo,  where  the  richest  minerals  lay,  and 
they  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  by  peaceful  penetration  or  more  active  means  British 
influence  sought  to  be  predominant  in  that  part  of  the  Congo.  He  remembered  that 
his  visit  gave  rise  to  further  suspicion,  the  idea  being  that  he  had  come  to  spy  out 
the  riches  of  the  land.  It  was  his  business,  therefore,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  dissipate 
those  suspicions.  He  made  a  speech  officially — a  somewhat  difficult  speech  to  make 
in  the  circumstances,  and  he  understood  that  for  the  time  being  at  all  events  he  was 
able  more  or  less  to  get  rid  of  the  anxiety  which  prevailed.  Incidentally,  he  might 
mention  that  so  much  satisfaction  did  his  speech  give  that  both  the  British  and  the 
Belgian  community  presented  him  with  a  tame  lioness  and  a  leopard — rather  embarrass- 
ing pets.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  most,  if  not  all,  this  feeling  of  anxiety  or 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  February  14,  1922.  In  the  absence  through  bereavement  of  Lord  Emmott,  The  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Buxton,  G.C.M.G.,  took  the  chair. 
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suspicion  was  due  to  and  cemented  by  German  intrigue.  So  long  as  the  Germans 
were  a  great  Colonial  power  their  perpetual  aim  and  desire  and  pre-occupation  was 
to  sow  dissension  and  suspicion  between  the  British,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Portuguese. 
He  was  sure  we  were  all  glad  to  know  that  this  evil  and  insidious  presence  and  in- 
fluence had  been  removed,  and  removed  for  ever,  and  we  looked  forward  to  a  more 
healthy  atmosphere  than  was  possible  when  they  were  there.  In  a  few  words  he  might 
repeat  what  he  said  at  Elisabethville.  He  could  only  now,  of  course,  speak  quite 
unofficially,  but  he  was  sure  he  voiced  what  was  the  unanimous  feeling  in  this  country 
in  regard  to  the  Belgians.  If  at  any  time,  he  said,  there  was  any  foundation  whatever 
for  this  anxiety  and  suspicion  the  war  brought  that  absolutely,  definitely,  and  finally 
to  an  end.  The  British  and  the  Belgians  fought  side  by  side  in  Europe,  and  he  would 
like  also  to  express  his  feeling  of  the  way  in  which  the  Belgian  troops  co-operated  and 
gave  invaluable  service  in  the  African  campaign.  He  would  also  like  to  add  that  when 
it  came  to  the  question  of  the  future  of  those  territories  the  moderation  of  Belgium's 
claims  made  a  very  good  impression  both  out  there  and  in  England.  There  was  no 
question  now  of  any  rivalry — certainly  no  question  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  Congo.  We  heard  from  the  Press  that  the  British  and  the  Belgians  were 
now  entering  into  an  alliance  which  would  guarantee  both  of  them  against  aggres- 
sive attacks,  and  certainly  that  guarantee  extended  to  the  African  possessions  of 
Belgium  as  well  as  to  her  European  possessions.  Belgium  had  a  great  possession 
which  had  shown  marvellous  developments,  and  which  had  a  great  future,  and  he 
was  glad  to  think  that  we  all  here  were  deeply  interested  in  its  future  prosperity. 
We  had  many  material  interests  there — we  were  on  its  border  and  in  many  ways  con- 
nected with  it.  We  wished  the  best  possible  prosperity  to  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
hoped  its  success  might  forever  continue.  He  might  add  that  Lord  Milner  regretted 
he  was  unable  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  particularly  because  of  the  cordial 
relations  which  had  existed  between  him  as  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Belgian  Colonial 
Office.] 

IN  doing  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to  address  this  meeting  on  Belgian*  Colonial 
Administration,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  once  more  given 
expression  to  the  sympathetic  interest  which  the  British  nation,  in  peace  as  in  war, 
has  unfailingly  shown  towards  Belgium.  On  this  sympathy  I  must  rely  to-night 
when  I  shall  venture  to  set  out,  before  an  audience  endowed  in  all  matters  Colonial 
with  an  unequalled  wealth  of  traditions  and  personal  experience  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  a  world-wide  Empire,  the  endeavour  made  by  Belgium,  possessing  no  such 
resources,  to  organise  and  develop  a  vast  and  primitive  country. 

The  administrative  system  of  the  Congo  as  it  exists  to-day  has  been  built  up 
on  that  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  the  explanation  of  present  conditions  and 
institutions  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  events  which  occurred  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  Need  I  recall  how  the  Congo  Free  State  came  to  be  constituted  ?  In  1876, 
at  the  invitation  of  King  Leopold,  an  International  Geographical  Conference  met 
at  Brussels  "  with  a  view  to  investigating  the  means  of  opening  up  the  only  part 
of  the  globe  into  which  civilisation  had  not  yet  penetrated."  The  outskirts  of  the 
Congo  Basin  had  been  reconnoitred,  but  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent  remained 
undisclosed.  Stanley  performed  his  wonderful  progress  through  Central  Africa,  the 
first  white  man  to  cross  the  Continent  from  East  to  West.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
and  New  York  Herald  revealed  his  astounding  discoveries  in  a  series  of  articles, 
which  King  Leopold  followed  with  eager  attention.  Since  neither  the  British  nor. 
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the  United  States  Government  was  prepared  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  Stanley 
discovered,  the  great  explorer  placed  his  energies  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians. 

A  small  Belgian  syndicate  was  formed  with  a  capital  of  less  than  a  million  francs, 
420,000  francs  of  which  were  provided  by  King  Leopold.  On  behalf  of  this  syndicate, 
known  as  the  Comite  d'Etudes  du  Haut  Congo  (Committee  for  Investigating  the 
Upper  Congo),  and  hardly  a  year  after  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  Stanley  set  out  on 
a  new  expedition  with  thirteen  assistants  and  five  small  steamers.  Within  sixteen 
months  a  chain  of  posts  was  established  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  up  to  Stanley 
Falls,  and  a  number  of  agreements  made  with  native  chiefs  in  the  name  of  the  Comite 
d'Ebudes.  After  Stanley's  return  in  1882  this  Comite  took  the  more  ambitious 
title  of  the  "  Association  Internationale  du  Congo  "  (International  Congo  Association), 
and  declared  its  intention  of  constituting  a  State.  Henceforth  its  representatives 
acted  as  agents  of  a  Sovereign  Power,  causing  over  500  native  chiefs  to  acknowledge 
its  paramount  authority.  Thus  the  Association  acquired  de  facto  the  status  of  a 
Government. 

In  April,  1884,  the  United  States  recognised  the  flag  which  the  Association  had 
adopted — a  golden  star  on  an  azure  field — as  that  of  a  friendly  Government. 
Germany  followed  suit,  and  convened  a  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Berlin,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  definite  rules  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  new  sovereign 
rights  in  Africa  and  of  establishing  free  trade  in  the  Congo  Basin  and  free  navigation 
on  the  Congo  and  Niger.  On  July  1,  1885,  the  Association  became  the  Congo  Free 
State,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  King  Leopold  took  the 
title  of  "  Sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free  State." 

The  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Free  State  were  only  roughly  indicated  at  the  Berlin 
Conference.  Expedition  upon  expedition  went  out  to  hoist  the  Free  State  flag  on 
soil  of  undefined  sovereignty  ;  hastily  organised  military  forces  followed  in  the  wake 
of  explorers  to  take  possession  of  the  land  ;  a  diplomatic  service  was  required,  if  only 
to  negotiate  foreign  recognition  of  the  new  State's  definite  frontiers.  Within  two 
years  the  Congo  Free  State  found  itself  endowed  with  a  set  of  tribunals,  a  Land 
Register,  a  postal  service  and  special  coinage.  The  territory  was  divided  into  eleven — 
later  fifteen — districts,  each  under  the  authority  of  a  Commissioner  ;  moreover, 
"  Residents  "  were  appointed  to  supervise  and  assist  certain  native  "  big  chiefs  " 
in  the  administration  of  their  realms.  A  Governor,  representing  the  Crown,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  these  officers. 

So  far  the  administrative  scheme  was  laid  out  according  to  British  models.  The 
Congo  was,  however,  in  the  abnormal  position  of  an  independent  State  entirely 
situate  in  Africa,  but  with  its  seat  of  Government  in  another  State,  in  Europe.  Hence 
an  administrative  system  widely  different,  in  spite  of  apparent  similarities,  from 
that  of  the  British  Crown  Colonies,  or  Dominions  of  India,  or  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  Impatient  to  see  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  developed  and  the 
revenue  of  the  State  increased,  King  Leopold  initiated  a  system  of  taxation  in  the 
form  of  labour,  such  impost  to  consist  mainly  in  the  collection  of  produce  from 
the  Crown  lands.  Moreover,  in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  private  capital, 
an  exclusive  right  to  gather  the  exportable  produce  of  these  Crown  lands,  including 
the  produce  collected  in  discharge  of  the  labour  levy,  was  conceded  over  immense 
areas  to  a  small  number  of  commercial  corporations,  in  the  profits  of  which  the  State 
was  to  share. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  dangers  inherent  to  a  system  whereby  public  officers  must 
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be  tempted  to  regard  unprivileged  traders  as  competitors  of  the  State  and  its 
associated  companies,  and  to  view  the  native  taxpayer  as  a  revenue  producer  rather 
than  as  a  ward.  But,  however  deplorable  in  some  of  its  effects,  the  system  did  attain 
the  ends  for  which  it  had  been  instituted.  In  1908  the  current  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  had  steadily  risen  to  thirteen  times  the  amount  collected  in  1893,  and  the 
value  of  exports  had  increased  by  700  per  cent.  Moreover,  whereas  in  the  early 
nineties  the  Free  State  had  found  itself  unable  to  carry  on  without  appealing  to  the 
Belgian  Treasury,  its  revenue  in  1908  amply  covered  the  seven  times  higher  cost 
of  its  administrative  services,  now  greatly  developed,  and  it  had  obtained  on  its  own 
credit  about  120  million  francs  (£4,800,000)  from  public  loans. 

An  extensive  system  of  communications  by  rail  and  by  water  had  been  carefully 
planned,  the  main  waterways  reconnoitred  and  buoyed,  and  about  380  miles  of 
railways  actually  built.  A  large  amount  of  topographical  and  other  research  work 
had  been  carried  out,  over  300  European  townships  and  stations  had  been  created, 
and  the  foundations  of  an  efficient  -administration  definitely  established.  Looking 
back  on  this  gigantic  work,  the  greatness  of  which  was  at  one  time  overshadowed 
by  certain  blemishes,  it  seems  impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration.  As  King 
Albert  said  on  a  recent  occasion  :  "  Impartial  history  will  give  him  (King  Leopold) 
credit  for  having  recognised,  before  the  clearest  minds  of  his  time,  the  value  of 
Central  Africa,  and  will  remember  him  amongst  the  greatest  empire  builders." 

From  the  outset  it  was  King  Leopold's  intention  that  the  Congo  should  become 
a  Belgian  possession.  Belgium  could  have  taken  over  the  Congo  much  sooner  than 
she  did.  It  is  perhaps  a  thing  Belgium  ought  to  have  done.  The  deeds  of 
Belgian  pioneers  who  fought  and  died  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Campaign  had  found  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  Belgian  people.  Belgians  numbered  more  than  half  the 
white  population  of  the  Congo,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  Congo's  increasing  trade 
was  passing  through  the  port  of  Antwerp  ;  moreover,  the  heated  attacks  to  which 
the  Free  State  administration  was  being  subjected,  in  Belgium  as  well  as  abroad, 
had  aroused  a  feeling  of  national  responsibility  in  regard  to  what  was  looked  upon 
more  and  more  as  a  Belgian  creation.  In  December,  1906,  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed,  by  128  votes  against  2,  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  annexation 
of  the  Congo,  and  after  two  years  of  preparatory  work,  on  November  15,  1908,  the 
Congo  Free  State  became  the  Belgian  Congo  Colony.  By  Act  of  Parliament  the 
Congo  has  been  given  a  Constitution,  currently  referred  to  as  the  Colonial  Charter,  in 
which  general  principles  are  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Government  of  the 
Colony.  In  contradistinction  to  the  autocratic  regime  of  the  Free  State,  the  Charter 
proclaims  that  the  Law,  i.e.  decisions  of  the  Belgian  Parliament,  with  Royal  assent, 
shall  be  supreme  in  all  matters. 

However,  since  the  Congo  has  to  have  a  special  legislation,  although  the  principles 
of  Belgian  law  may  be  referred  to  in  deciding  a  matter  of  equity,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  Belgian  Parliament  adequately  to  discuss  the  mass  of  legislative 
measures,  often  of  a  tentative  character,  which  are  required.  Consequently,  such 
measures  may  be  taken  by  the  King  in  the  form  of  a  Decree,  it  being  understood 
that  every  enactment  of  the  Crown  must  be  countersigned  by  a  Minister,  Member 
of  the  Belgian  Cabinet,  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  that  the  Courts  will  consider 
invalid  any  Decree  which  may  be  contrary  to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Parliament 
may,  of  course,  at  any  time  repeal  or  modify  a  Decree,  and  has  a  grip  upon 
the  whole  Administration  of  the  Colony  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  purse, 
first,  inasmuch  as  no  capital  expenditure  may  be  initiated,  no  loans  issued  or 
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guaranteed  without  its  consent,  and,  secondly,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  annual 
vote  of  the  Congo  Budget  affords  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  regulate  in  every 
particular  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Government.  In  normal  times,  when  there  is 
a  strong  opposition  in  Parliament,  the  Congo  Administration  is  thus  subjected  to 
severe  control. 

Traditional  native  law  continues  to  co- exist  with  this  legislation  and  is  applicable 
in  all  civil  and  penal  matters  between  natives  living  under  the  authority  of  their 
chiefs,  provided  such  customary  law  is  not  contrary  to  public  order  or  humanity. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  native  matrimonial  customs  :— They  allow  for  three  manners 
of  acquiring  a  wife,  namely,  (1)  by  means  of  a  dowry,  to  be  paid  to  her  family  ;  (2) 
by  inheritance  ;  (3)  by  purchase,  exchange,  or  force  of  arms,  or  in  settlement  of  a 
claim.  No  legal  bond,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Administration  or  Courts,  is  deemed  to 
exist  between  the  alleged  husband  and  the  woman  acquired  without  her  consent. 
If  she  has  been  allotted  as  a  heritage,  and  applies  to  a  judicial  officer,  she  will  be 
declared  free,  but  the  officer  may,  at  his  discretion,  pay  compensation  to  the  heir. 
Acquisition  by  means  of  a  dowry  is  in  principle  recognised,  but  the  second,  third, 
etc.,  wife  will  be  permitted  to  desert  her  husband,  the  State  being 'prepared — failing 
the  "  other  man  "  who  may  happen  to  be  the  cause  of  her  desertion — to  refund  the 
value  of  the  dowry.  No  compensation,  however,  will  be  paid  when  the  husband 
has  been  warned  in  due  time,  namely,  before  his  additional  marriage,  as  to  the 
precarious  nature  of  his  rights  in  regard  to  his  new  better  fraction.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  inhuman  practices  such  as  mutilation,  to  say  nothing  of  cannibalism,  are 
punishable,  however,  in  conformity  with  custom,  and  I  might  mention  in  this  con- 
nection a  recent  circular  drawing  attention  to  the  practice,  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts,  of  murdering  infants  who  are  regarded  as  of  ill-omen  to  the  community 
because  their  first  teeth  appear  on  the  upper  jaw. 

To  revert  to  less  picturesque  topics,  a  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  took  over  the 
Brussels  premises  and  junior  staff  of  the  Congo  Free  State's  Central  Administration. 
By  the  end  of  1913  its  personnel  had  increased  to  250  officials  and  clerks.  The 
Colonial  Charter  briefly  states  that  the  Crown  is  represented  in  the  Colony  by  a 
Governor-General,  assisted  by  one  or  several  Vice- Governors,  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  devolution  of  executive  powers  except  to  Government  officials  or  to  bodies 
subordinate  to  the  Government.  In  practice,  the  Governor  had  at  first  but  very 
restricted  powers  ;  in  all  important  matters,  down  to  staff  appointments,  he  merely 
carried  out  or  passed  on  orders  received  from  Brussels. 

It  became  obviously  advisable  that  the  man  on  the  spot  should  be  allowed  more 
initiative  and  more  authority.  In  the  Belgian  Press  and  elsewhere  there  was  much 
talk  about  the  necessity  of  "  decentralising  "  the  Congo  Administration  ;  British 
example  was  generally  quoted,  the  various  systems  applied  to  Dominions,  Crown 
Colonies,  and  Protectorates  being  currently  confused.  Everyone  was  calling  for 
"  decentralisation "  ;  the  Government  promised  "  decentralisation,"  and  I  am 
afraid  nobody  exactly  knew  what  "  decentralisation  "  meant.  To  the  Governor  it 
meant  greater  independence  with  regard  to  the  Minister  ;  to  the  Vice- Governors  and 
District  Commissioners  greater  independence  with  regard  to  their  respective  chiefs  ; 
Departmental  Heads  in  charge  of  the  Finance  Department,  Agricultural  Department, 
etc.,  considered  that  they  should  have  sufficient  authority  in  their  sphere  to  overrule 
the  Governor  and  Vice- Governors  ;  and  certain  revenue-producing  services,  such  as 
the  Customs,  the  Post  Office,  the  State  Mines,  and  the  River  Navigation  wished  to  be 
treated  as  autonomous  bodies.  In  July,  1914  (a  few  days  before  war  broke  out),  a 
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Royal  Order  considerably  reduced  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Colonies  and  reorganised 
the  "  Local  Administration." 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  Free  State  continuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  occupy  and  administer  the  entire  territory  of  the  Congo  equally  and 
simultaneously,  whereas  with  most  colonies  the  districts  nearest  to  the  coast  have 
been  organised  first,  and  administrative  services  only  gradually  extended  to  the 
interior.  The  ambition  simultaneously  to  open  up  the  whole  of  the  country  has 
remained  a  guiding  principle  of  the  Congo  Government's  policy. 

The  Colony  is  at  present  divided  into  22  Districts,  subdivided  into  176 
"  Territories,"  averaging  about  5,000  square  miles,  and  grouped  into  four  Provinces. 
The  District  Commissioner  is  the  head  of  all  services  in  his  district,  being  assisted 
at  his  headquarters  by  a  junior  commissioner,  a  finance  officer,  a  tax  collector, 
a  trade  inspector,  an  engineer,  a  chief  medical  officer,  a  postal  official,  a  surveyor,  an 
agricultural  expert  and  a  captain  commanding  the  military  and  police  force  of  the 
District.  A  Vice-Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  subordinate  to  the  Governor, 
is  in  charge  of  each  Province,  with  similar  auxiliaries.  Once  a  year  a  Provincial 
Council,  comprising  the  District  Commissioners,  the  chief  judicial  officer,  and  a  certain 
number  of  private  residents  appointed  by  the  Vice-Governor,  meets  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  latter  to  discuss  the  general  situation  and  financial  requirements 
of  the  Province. 

At  the  top  of  the  Administration  we  find  the  Governor-General,  similarly  assisted 
by  Departmental  heads  and  by  an  Advisory  Council.  In  principle  the  Governor- 
General  only  corresponds  with  the  Government  in  Brussels.  The  credits  provided 
by  Parliament  are  placed  at  his  sole  disposal  and  apportioned  by  him  through  the 
Vice-Governors  to  the  District  Commissioners.  The  Governor,  Vice-Governors, 
District  Commissioners,  and  Administrators  of  Territories  have  each  a  deputy,  and  it 
is  a  rule  that  either  they  or  their  deputy  shall  continually  be  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
The  State  Gold  Mines  and  the  Upper  Congo  Fleet,  whilst  remaining  entirely  State- 
owned,  have  been  given  a  peculiar  organisation  in  the  form  of  commercial  companies, 
with  a  manager  in  the  Congo  and  a  Board  of  Directors  in  Belgium.  The  advantages 
of  this  experiment  consist  in  a  greater  latitude  in  regard  to  the  selection,  promotion, 
and  dismissal  of  personnel,  but  principally  in  the  adoption  of  a  commercial  system  of 
accounting.  On  the  other  hand,  such  specialisation  may  be  conducive  to  extravagance, 
as  every  separate  body  has  a  propensity  to  retain  its  surplus  funds  for  its  own 
development  rather  than  to  hand  them  over  to  an  ungrateful  Treasury.  The  same 
objection  may  be  raised  against  granting  the  Provinces  and  Districts  financial 
autonomy,  i.e.  separate  Budgets,  although  many  in  Belgium  favour  that  policy. 

The  apportionment  of  executive  powers  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
government.  There  can  be  no  responsibility  without  authority,  and  the  chief 
weakness  of  almost  every  public  service  lies  in  the  lack  of  definite  responsibilities. 
I  strongly  believe  that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  allocate  responsibilities,  without 
disintegrating  authority,  by  more  detailed  and  scientific  accountancy.  With  a 
good  system  of  accounts  the  other  "  business  methods,"  for  which  there  appears  to 
be  a  universal  cry,  will  follow  as  a  natural  sequel.  The  Congo  Administration  has 
of  late  years  made  many  tentative  endeavours  to  improve  its  system  of  accounts, 
and  has  taken  in  this  connection  the  rather  unusual  step  of  entrusting  its  book- 
keeping to  the  Chartered  Bank  of  the  Colony  (Banque  du  Congo  Beige). 

As  to  the  administrative  powers  granted  to  native  chiefs,  a  middle  course  has 
been  adopted  between  the  policies  known  as  "  direct  "  and  "  indirect "  administration. 
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The  few  "  big  chiefs  "  recorded  in  the  early  history  of  the  Free  State  have  long  since 
disappeared — some  because  they  sided  with  the  Arabs  in  the  anti-slavery  campaign, 
others  because  the  frontiers  as  established  by  the  white  man's  international  agree- 
ments have  split  up  their  former  chiefdoms,  but  in  most  instances  because  they  ceased 
to  be  looked  upon  as  leaders  of  their  tribe  when  leadership  was  no  longer  required 
for  inter-tribal  warfare.  It  has  been,  however,  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Belgian 
Government  to  enable  the  native  population  to  progress  according  to  its  traditional 
methods  and  line  of  thought  instead  of  compelling  it  to  adopt  inappropriate  copies 
of  European  political  institutions.  This  end  can  only  be  achieved  by  means  of 
native  communities  governed  by  their  natural  rulers,  who  must  enjoy  sufficient 
authority  to  settle  palavers  and  cause  their  decisions  to  be  obeyed,  and  generally  to 
regulate  the  common  interests  and  activities  of  the  native  people  within  their  chiefdom. 

Where  tribes  have  intermingled  and  broken  up  into  tiny  independent  hamlets, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  regions,  the  Congo  Administration  endeavours  to  induce 
the  village  heads,  at  gatherings  specially  convened,  to  select  a  spokesman  whose 
authority  they  would  be  prepared  to  acknowledge,  the  policy  being  that  three  to  five 
principal  chiefdoms  should  eventually  be  constituted  in  each  Territory.  Groups  of 
natives  who  have  clustered  together  outside  all  native  tradition,  such  as  settlements 
of  discharged  soldiers,  are  similarly  invited  to  elect  a  chief.  Wherever  more  or  less 
extensive  chiefdoms  still  exist,  or  have  existed  within  living  memory,  every  effort 
is  made  to  trace — often  a  difficult  task — and  to  uphold  the  man  who  should  be  the 
legitimate  chief  according  to  local  tradition.  As  far  as  possible  the  appointment  or 
confirmation  of  sub-chiefs  is  left  to  those  who  are  their  senior  by  native  lore,  experience 
having  taught  that  sub-chiefs  nominated  by  the  State  are  apt  to  split  up  the 
chiefdom.  The  recognised  chief  is  regarded  technically  as  a  Government  official — 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Belgian  burgomasters — but  is  treated  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives  as  a  power  in  association  with  the  State.  He  receives  remuneration 
from  the  Treasury,  in  some  instances  an  entertainment  allowance,  and  is  permitted 
to  raise  tribute  if  such  has  been  the  local  custom  and  provided  the  customary  tribute 
is  moderate  and  not  immoral.  He  is  responsible  for  the  sanitary  work,  path-making 
and  food-stuff  planting  which  his  community  is  ordered  to  carry  out  for  its  own 
benefit,  it  being  understood  that  no  native  shall  be  called  upon  for  such  service  during 
more  than  eight  days  per  month  or  sixty  days  per  year  ;  and  he  has  jurisdiction 
within  his  province  (1)  in  all  civil  and  penal  affairs  save  that  he  cannot  sentence 
to  more  than  fourteen  days'  imprisonment  or,  where  corporal  punishment  is  in 
accordance  with  local  custom,  to  more  than  twelve  strokes  of  the  lash,  and  (2)  in 
semi-political  disputes,  such  as  arise  in  regard  to  hunting  or  fishing  rights  between 
communities  of  his  chiefdom. 

As  mentioned  before,  native  law  is  held  valid  subject  to  certain  reservations. 
In  principle  decisions  of  the  native  court  cannot  be  overruled  ;  however,  European 
tribunals  have  authority  to  reduce  at  their  discretion  unreasonable  fines  and  other 
penalties  inflicted  by  a  chief.  The  exercise  by  the  chiefs  of  their  powers  which  the 
Government  allows  them  requires  and  receives  constant  supervision.  Awkward 
situations  sometimes  arise  when  half-civilised  and  Christianised  individuals  are 
reluctant  to  "  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's  "  because  they  find 
it  difficult  to  respect  a  benighted  and  polygamous  heathen.  Wherever  possible  the 
chief  is  given  the  assistance  of  a  native  clerk,  and  special  schools  have  been  established 
for  the  education  of  chiefs'  elder  sons,  who  later  serve  apprenticeship  with  an 
.administrative 
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Two  important  problems  concerning  native  communities  are  only  partially  solved. 
No  procedure  has  yet  been  determined  by  which  such  communities  can  legally  enter 
a  collective  contract,  and,  notwithstanding  several  decrees  and  a  mass  of  explanatory 
circulars,  the  legal  characteristics  and  the  demarcation  of  communal  tenure  are  still 
rather  indefinite.  It  is,  as  some  of  you  know  by  experience,  very  difficult  to  legislate 
satisfactorily  on  these  matters,  especially  if  it  is  wished  to  apply  a  single  system  to 
so  multiform  a  territory  as  that  of  the  Congo.  Imagine  land  and  forestry  laws  which 
would  equally  suit,  say,  Belgium,  Poland,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Isle  of  Lewis  !  The 
natives  possess  undoubtedly  a  first  claim  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  ;  sufficient 
arable  and  pasture  land  must  be  ensured  to  them  for  all  present  and  all  probable 
future  requirements,  and  they  must  be  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  all  natural  produce 
which  they  are  able  to  turn  to  account.  On  the  other  hand,  European  ventures, 
European  capital,  science  and  talent  for  organisation  not  only  are  necessary  for  the 
general  weal  of  mankind,  but  also  directly  benefit  the  native  population.  Such 
ventures  must  be  adequately  secured  by  a  title  to  the  soil  which  they  bring  into 
bearing. 

Exhaustive  inquiries  show  that,  according  to  native  custom  throughout  the  Congo, 
individuals  or  communities  possess  an  exclusive  right  to  the  land  they  have  improved, 
e.g.  cleared  or  planted,  so  long  as  the  useful  effects  of  their  improvements  subsist, 
and  that  the  native  readily  admits  that  this  rule  should  obtain  in  favour  of  the  white 
settler  as  well  as  in  his  own.  In  this  principle,  which  already  underlies  the  existing 
law,  will  probably  be  found  a  basis  for  future  legislation. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  money  has  been  spent  in  efforts  to  delimitate  native 
reserves  wherever  extensive  areas  have  been  granted  to  Europeans.  The  procedure 
has  since  been  reversed,  the  white  man's  estates  alone  being  defined  after  careful 
investigation  of  the  claims  and  interest  of  the  native  communities.  The  native  thus 
enjoys  the  free  use,  if  not  the  ownership,  of  vast  tracts  of  unallocated  land.  He  is, 
moreover,  encouraged  to  acquire  a  plot  of  land  in  individual  ownership  under  the  sole 
condition  of  turning  it  to  account.  It  may  be  argued  that,  however  prudently  and 
liberally  native  reserves  are  measured  out,  some  day  a  native  community  may 
find  itself  cramped  in  its  development.  The  Colonial  Charter  provides  against  this 
eventuality.  Every  grant  of  land  to  others  than  natives  must  be  subject  to  a  clause 
of  redemption  in  favour  of  the  State.  I  will  mention  in  passing  that  individual  tenure 
is  conditional  to  registration  in  the  Colonial  Ground  Book,  and  that  transfers  of  land 
are  effected  for  a  nominal  fee  on  the  principles  of  the  Torrens  Act. 

A  generous  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  native  is  not  only  the  wish  and 
express  will  of  the  Belgian  Government  and  people,  but  also  the  active  policy  of  the 
local  Administration.  In  fact,  from  those  very  quarters  where  some  fifteen  years 
ago  "  Congo  atrocities  "  were  being  denounced,  we  now  receive  friendly  reproaches 
for  excessive  consideration  and  over-indulgence.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  these 
criticisms,  for  which  the  judicial  system  of  the  Colony  is  mainly  responsible.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  (Procureur  General)  and  his  subordinates  are  appointed 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  officers  of  the  law  and  of  protectors  and  tutors  of  the  natives  ; 
hence  in  disputes  between  Europeans  and  blacks  there  is  not  unnaturally  a  certain 
bias  in  favour  of  the  native. 

In  no  respects  does  the  Congo  Administration  differ  more  from  that  of  any  British 
Colony  than  in  its  judicial  system.  There  are  at  present  more  than  fifty  professional 
Judges  in  the  Congo.  A  definitely  appointed  Judge  is  nominated  by  the  Crown  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  cannot  be  dismissed  without  the  acquiescence  of  the  Court  of 
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Appeal,  is  immovable,  and  is  thus  rendered  independent  of  the  Executive.  Moreover, 
his  jurisdiction  is  determined  by  law,  and  the  Executive  has  no  power  to  institute 
exceptional  tribunals,  save  courts-martial  in  the  event  of  a  serious  disturbance,  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Chief  Justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  is  empowered 
to  issue  a  "  nolle  prosequi "  in  the  interest  of  public  order.  Seven  High  Courts 
(Tribunaux  de  Premiere  Instance),  which  act  as  Circuit  Courts,  and  two  Courts  of 
Appeal  (Cours  d'Appel)  sit  in  the  Congo.  A  Supreme  Court  (Conseil  Superieur),  in 
the  nature  of  a  Court  of  Second  Appeal,  has  its  seat  in  Brussels.  This  elaborate 
machinery  is  very  costly.  It  has  been  accused  of  tardiness  and  formality,  and  the 
extreme  independence  of  the  judiciary  has  been  held  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  Executive  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  But  Belgian  opinion  is  extremely  diffident 
in  regard  to  the  grant  of  judicial  powers  to  executive  officers.  In  Belgium  every 
Justice  of  the  Peace  is  a  professional  Judge  appointed  for  life. 

A  few  months  before  the  war  I  appealed  for  enlightenment  on  this  very  question, 
which  was  at  the  time  being  much  debated  in  Brussels,  to  one  of  the  most  judicially- 
minded  and  high-principled  men  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  to  meet— the  late 
Lord  Cromer.  Whilst  kindly  procuring  for  me  abundant  information  regarding  the 
system  practised  in  the  British  Crown  Colonies,  India,  and  the  Soudan,  Lord  Cromer 
replied  to  my  query  in  a  manner  which  implies,  rather  than  expresses,  his  personal 
views.  "  There  is,"  he  wrote  me,  "  theoretically  at  least,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  complete  separation  of  the  judicial  and  executive  services.  In  India 
native  reformers  generally  advocate  the  change,  but  I  think  I  may  state  with  con- 
fidence that  most  of  the  best  Anglo-Indian  authorities  greatly  doubt  whether  the 
proposed  system  would  work  well  in  practice.  They  are  therefore  opposed  to  the 
change." 

After  careful  consideration,  and  with  a  view  to  a  more  expeditious  dispensation 
of  justice,  the  Government,  in  1917,  decided  to  recede  in  a  certain  degree  from  the 
absolute  separation  of  powers.  A  District  Commissioner,  in  outlying  regions,  may 
now  be  appointed  to  act  as  a  High  Court  Judge  (Juge  de  Premiere  Instance),  provided 
he  is  the  holder  of  a  full  University  degree,  and  the  Heads  of  the  various  Territories 
are  exercising  the  duties  of  police  magistrates  in  native  affairs  where  the  chiefs  have 
no  jurisdiction,  with  powers  to  inflict  penalties  not  exceeding  two  months  penal 
servitude  or  a  fine  of  50  francs.  I  may  mention  that  University  or  High  School 
training  is  now  required  to  qualify  for  any  senior  executive  position,  from  that  of 
Head  of  a  Territory  upwards,  and  that  two  special  schools  for  Colonial  Studies  have 
recently  been  organised  in  Belgium. 

A  few  words  on  the  military  and  police  forces  of  the  Congo.  These  forces,  which 
are  under  the  command  of  the  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Colonel,  comprise  375  European 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  16,000  natives.  The  latter  are,  in  practice, 
volunteers,  selected  in  approximately  equal  numbers  from  each  district.  In  the 
course  of  a  three  years'  training  in  camp  they  are  taught,  besides  military  drill,  a 
handicraft,  which  will  ensure  them  a  livelihood  in  later  life.  Instructions  issued  to 
the  military  and  police  forces  comprise  the  following  orders  : — (1)  No  armed  detach- 
ments are  allowed  to  go  about  except  under  command  of  a  white  officer  ;  (2)  The 
use  of  arms  is  restricted  to  self-defence  ;  (3)  The  native  may  be  a  delinquent,  but  in 
no  circumstances,  even  in  open  rebellion,  shall  he  be  regarded  and  treated  as  an 
enemy. 

The  recent  campaigns  in  the  Cameroons  and  East  Africa  have  proved  the  loyalty, 
courage,  and  endurance  of  these  Congo  forces.  Although  there  is  no  necessity  now 
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to  provide  against  war,  the  Congo  forces  must  remain  comparatively  numerous, 
considering  that  Belgium  has  no  other  Colonies  from  which  she  could  draw  coloured 
troops  in  the  event  of  serious  disturbances.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  large  force 
consists  in  the  general  inculcation  of  military  discipline,  to  which  recruits  are 
necessarily  subjected.  Mental  and  physical  drill,  the  obligation  to  keep  regular 
hours  and  to  concentrate  attention  on  specific  subjects  constitute  the  essence  of 
every  schooling. 

In  matters  of  education  the  primary  policy  of  the  Congo  Administration  has 
been  to  encourage  the  largest  possible  attendance  of  native  children  at  every  form 
of  school.  Over  200,000  children  are  at  the  present  time  learning  to  write,  read, 
and  make  simple  calculations  in  the  local  vernacular,  and,  except  in  outlying  regions, 
there  is  hardly  a  village  without  at  least  a  few  natives  able  to  read  and  write. 
Keligious  teaching,  which  is  open  to  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  has,  of  course, 
a  much  wider  range,  the  Congo  to-day  counting  over  a  million  natives  who  profess 
to  be  Christians.  Whilst  rudimentary  learning  is  being  disseminated  by  native 
teachers,  some  250  centres  of  education  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Europeans. 
With  few  exceptions,  these  schools  are  conducted  by  missionaries.  The  State 
schools  and  the  principal  Mission  Stations  form  native  teachers  and  clerks  ;  but 
greater  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  to  industrial  and  agricultural  training. 
The  fundamental  European  crafts,  and  even  the  simple  use  of  certain  implements, 
such  as  the  saw,  wedge,  or  plough,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Congo  native,  are  now 
regarded  as  not  the  least,  if  not  the  most  important,  subject  of  tuition. 

I  should  not  like  to  convey  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  spread  and  progress 
of  education  in  the  Congo.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement,  for  less  dis- 
connected and  more  methodical  efforts.  The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education 
is  being  considered.  Allowing  for  profound  racial  variations,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Congo  child  is  generally  eager  and  able  to  acquire  European  knowledge,  but  the 
amount  and  nature  of  learning  which  it  may  be  wise  to  mingle  in  its  mind  with  the 
primitive  and  superstitious  traditions  of  its  surroundings  are  matters  which  require 
much  prudent  thought.  The  dangerous  doctrines  of  The  Negro  World  are  finding 
their  way  into  Central  Africa,  and  the  half-educated  savage  is  apt  to  set  up  as  a 
"  miracle-maker."  We  have  seen,  last  year,  these  out-growths  of  a  little  learning 
combined  in  a  native  "  prophet,"  who  attempted  to  found  a  new  religion,  and, 
preaching  a  mock-gospel,  announced  the  approaching  end  of  the  white  man's  rule, 
claimed  to  raise  the  dead,  and  caused  a  number  of  native  workers  suddenly  to  desert 
their  employers.  Education  must  obviously  be  so  directed  as  to  preclude  such 
perilous  misconceptions. 

To  close  this  chapter,  let  me  mention  a  novel  experiment.  The  Government 
has  opened  in  the  Congo  six  schools  for  native  medical  assistants,  male  and  female, 
who  are  taught  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  principal  tropical  diseases  and 
the  elements  of  infant  welfare. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  medical  service  of  the  Congo,  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  neighbouring  British  Possessions,  nor  make  more  than  a  passing  reference  to 
the  Brussels  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  The  Colony  possesses  ample  medical 
assistance  and  hospital  accommodation  for  its  white  residents  and  for  the  native 
population  in  the  main  centres.  The  principal  townships  are  being  provided — 
somewhat  tardily — with  up-to-date  drainage,  but  the  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  scattered  native  communities.  In  the  course  of  last  Session  the  Government 
was  urged  by  Parliament  to  apply  for  whatever  credits  may  be  required  for  medical 
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relief  and  sanitation.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  expense.  Sympathetic 
and  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  natives  is  indispensable  to  support  the  action  of 
the  visiting  white  doctor,  and  this  co-operation  can  only  be  obtained  by  degrees. 

A  scourge  until  recent  years  unknown  to  the  Congo  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
civilisation,  namely,  tuberculosis.  The  Congo  Government  may,  I  believe,  claim  to 
be  the  first  Colonial  Government  to  have  taken  drastic  measures  against  the  spread 
of  this  disease.  Since  August  last  access  to  the  Congo  is  refused  to  all  persons 
(Belgians  included),  whatever  their  rank  or  occupation,  who  cannot  produce  a  doctor's 
certificate  showing  them  to  be  exempt  from  tuberculosis. 

An  improvement  of  the  food  conditions  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  remedies 
or  preventatives.  Except  where  fish  or  meat  is  abundant — and  the  fisherman's 
catch  is  not  as  a  rule  carried  far  inland,  while  there  is  little  pasture  in  most  regions — 
the  physique  of  the  Central  African  native  is  very  poor  :  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  pitiably  underfed.  For  this  state  of  affairs  European  rule  is  partly 
responsible.  In  many  instances  the  native  shows  an  extraordinary  lack  of  foresight, 
either  omitting  to  provide  for  sufficient  harvest  or  imprudently  disposing  of  his 
produce.  The  restoration  and  reinforcement  of  the  native  chief's  authority  will  do 
much  to  lessen  this  cause  of  famine.  Cannibalism  has  been  suppressed.  Now  if 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  said  in  favour  of  cannibalism,  human  flesh  did  constitute 
a  change  of  diet.  Moreover,  in  many  parts  game  has  been  driven  away  by  the  white 
man's  rifle.  Then  again  the  native  craftsman,  the  weaver,  potter,  or  cutler  who  in 
times  gone  by  could  barter  his  wares  for  dried  fish  or  meat,  now  finds  himself  cut  out 
by  better  and  cheaper  European  manufactures,  and  is  yearning  in  vain  for  the  pro- 
tection of  some  Anti-Dumping  Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  a  class  of  industrial  workers 
having  come  into  being  with  European  enterprise,  notably  in  the  mining  districts, 
a  call  arises  for  the  neighbouring  villages  to  provide  food  over  and  above  their  own 
requirements.  The  Government  has  endeavoured  for  the  last  ten  years  systemati- 
cally to  increase  the  output  and  variety,  and  to  further  the  distribution,  of  native 
food  supplies.  At  the  same  time  its  object  has  been  to  encourage  cultivation  of 
exportable  produce  not  only  by  the  native,  but  also  by  the  European  settler. 
Methodical  plantations  on  a  large  scale  require  a  wealth  of  capital,  equipment,  and 
organisation  which  for  years  to  come  white  enterprise  alone  will  be  able  to  supply. 

A  comprehensive  Agricultural  Service  has  been  set  up,  with  a  botanical  garden, 
experimental  stations,  laboratories,  and  a  numerous  staff  of  agronomists.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  establish  and  multiply  native  markets  with, a  view  to  the 
better  distribution  of  commodities.  This  scheme,  the  execution  of  which  has  not 
progressed  equally  in  all  districts,  is  carried  out,  as  regards  the  advancement  of  native 
plantation,  under  the  direction  of  the  chiefs  and  the  supervision  of  administrative 
officers.  Agronomists  visit  the  villages,  proffering  advice  and  free  distributions  of 
selected  seed.  Gifts  of  breeding  cattle,  poultry,  etc.,  are  made  to  the  more  intelligent 
chiefs. 

In  such  regions  as  are  particularly  suitable  for  European  settlement  (some  day 
when  the  mosquito  and  fly  pests  have  been  overcome  the  greater  part  of  the  Colony 
will  be  a  white  man's  country)  prospective  farmers  and  planters  find  similar  assistance, 
and  the  State  experimental  stations  are  open  to  all  who  desire  a  course  of  training. 
There  are  about  100  such  settlers  in  the  Congo,  principally  in  Katanga.  A  hundred 
may  appear  a  small  number,  but  farming  in  Central  Africa  is  a  risky  and  difficult 
venture,  and  one  which  requires  a  fair  amount  of  capital,  although  in  the  Congo 
farmland  is  obtainable,  with  the  proviso  that  it  must  be  duly  improved  within  a  given 
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time,  at  prices  ranging  from  fourpence  to  four  shillings  an  acre,  or  at  an  annual  rental 
of  5  per  cent,  of  such  prices.  We  must  rely  on  the  success  of  the  first  pioneers  and  the 
growth  of  the  principal  townships  to  attract  European  farmers  in  increasing  numbers. 

During  the  war  the  Government  erected  near  Stanley  Falls  a  factory  for  treating 
paddy  in  order  to  supply  the  forces  in  East  Africa  with  rice  in  larger  quantities  than 
native  industry  was  able  to  decorticate.  In  accordance  with  the  Government's  policy 
not  to  carry  on  agricultural  undertakings  for  revenue  nor  any  longer  than  public 
interest  requires,  this  factory  has  since  been  disposed  of  to  a  private  firm.  Similarly 
the  State  has  transferred  to  private  enterprise  the  cotton- ginning  establishments 
which  had  been  set  up  for  experimental  purposes. 

District  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  fix  maximum  prices  for  certain  food- 
stuffs, but  seldom  avail  themselves  of  this  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Vice- 
Governor  can  ordain  a  minimum  price  for  native  cotton,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more 
extensive  grants  of  land  and  mineral  rights  provision  is  made  for  the  regular  payment 
of  a  minimum  wage  to  native  labour.  Finally,  to  uphold  the  repute  of  Congo  produce, 
the  variety  of  cotton  which  it  is  permitted  to  grow,  and  the  quality  of  cotton,  rubber, 
or  gum  copal  which  may  be  exported,  are  subject  to  rather  severe  regulations.  Save 
for  these  restrictions,  and  except  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  fire-arms  and  spirits,  trade 
in  the  Congo  is  absolutely  free. 

This  statement  should  perhaps  be  qualified  in  one  respect.  With  a  view  to 
protecting  the  native  against  unscrupulous  traders,  barter  has  been  decreed  a 
punishable  offence  for  all  persons,  or  their  agents,  other  than  natives.  They  may 
not  trade  with  the  native  except  against  cash,  nor  may  goods  be  sold  to  a  native  on 
credit,  or  loans  made  to  a  native  against  future  delivery  of  produce.  Native  chiefs 
are  not  permitted  to  assist  traders  in  the  recovery  of  such  advances. 

Equal  opportunities  for  commercial  enterprise  of  whatever  nature  are  afforded  to 
nationals  of  all  countries,  subjects  of  ex-enemy  Powers  alone  being  excepted  for  the 
time.  For  the  year  1920 — I  am  giving  the  latest  complete  figures  available — the  value 
of  exports  amounted  to  237  million  francs  (say,  about  5J  million  sterling,  at  the 
average  rate  of  exchange  then  obtaining)  and  the  value  of  imports  to  345  million 
francs  (say,  about  8  million  sterling),  the  British  Empire  supplying  40  per  cent,  of 
the  imports  and  receiving  27  per  cent,  of  the  exports. 

Special  commercial  legislation,  adapted  to  local  conditions,  has  of  late  years  been 
carefully  evolved.  It  affords,  in  particular,  remarkable  facilities — or  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  safeguards — in  regard  to  credit  transactions.  Mineral  rights  in 
Katanga  and  the  land  throughout  the  Colony  are  granted  on  the  most  liberal  terms, 
and  in  the  matter  of  taxation  the  Government  is  guided  by  the  desire  not  to  burden 
but  rather  to  support,  stimulate,  and  attract  commercial  ventures. 

There  is  nothing  more  serious  for  trade  in  the  way  of  taxation  than  a  tax  of  six  per 
cent,  on  commercial  and  industrial  profits  made  in  the  Congo.  Persons  not  engaged 
in  trade  or  industry  on  their  own  account  are  liable  to  a  progressive  income-tax 
ranging  from  one  per  cent,  to  five  per  cent. 

The  hawker  is  favoured  in  the  Congo  as  well  as  the  established  trader  ;  the  one- 
man's  store  as  well  as  the  big  trading  company.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  hawker 
has  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  competitors,  both  in  buying  and  selling,  by  reason 
of  the  light  overhead  charges  which  he  has  to  meet,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  times  of  trade  depression  the  large  firms  alone  will  continue  to  carry  on.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  these  allegations,  the  hawker  deserves  none  the  less  to  be 
encouraged,  although  his  dealings  with  the  natives  may  require  supervision  :  with 
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his  bale  of  goods  he  carries  the  seeds  of  progress  into  remote  villages,  creating  new 
demands,  and  encouraging  work  and  production.  Besides,  established  trade  in  the 
Congo  has  flourished  notwithstanding,  and  to  some  extent  because  of,  the  hawker's 
activities.  The  number  of  trading  establishments  has  almost  doubled  during  the 
last  six  years,  standing  to-day  at  close  on  2,200  ;  and  albeit  trade  in  the  Congo  has 
suffered  of  late  from  the  universal  depression  of  commerce,  yet  it  is  probably  more 
prosperous  to-day  than  that  of  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Means  of  communication  are  of  course  an  essential  adjunct  to  trade.  Nature 
has  endowed  the  Congo  with  over  9,000  miles  of  navigable  waterways,  on  over  7,000 
of  which  steamers  ply  regularly ;  6,000  miles  of  roads,  of  which  600  are  suitable 
for  motor  traffic,  have  been  built,  and  400  more  are  under  construction  ;  the 
aggregate  length  of  the  railways  has  reached  1,270 ;  a  fortnightly  air  service 
for  mails  and  passengers  connects  Stanley  Pool  and  Stanleyville,  a  distance  of  about 
1,000  miles  ;  there  are  16  wireless  stations,  forming  a  complete  network  over  the 
Colony,  and  a  more  powerful  station  will  shortly  be  erected  to  communicate  with 
Brussels.  Considerable  railway  developments  have  been  decided  with  the  threefold 
object  of  (1)  improving  present  communications,  notably  the  Lower  Congo  line,  the 
carrying  capacity  of  which  has  become  quite  inadequate  to  the  volume  of  exports  ; 
(2)  opening  up  new  districts,  and  (3)  establishing  closer  cohesion  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  particularly  between  the  Lower  Congo  and 
Katanga. 

The  disconnected  population  of  the  Congo  is  shaping  into  a  nation.  The  natives 
are  beginning  to  realise  that  they  are  all  under  the  authority  and  the  protection  of 
an  administrative  hierarchy  of  which  King  Albert  is  the  head,  and  which  is  peculiar 
to  their  country.  Education,  currency,  military  service,  and  even  taxation  all 
tend  to  create  a  community  of  interests  and  habits.  New  means  of  internal  com- 
munication will  consolidate  this  national  unity.  When  it  is  strengthened  by  a  more 
compact  economy  the  Congo  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  play  its  natural  role  as 
the  heart  of  a  great  continent,  as  Africa's  main  source  of  supply,  and  the  centre  of 
distribution  for  tropical  produce,  timber  and  ore,  and  as  Africa's  central  market 
for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  output  of  more  temperate  regions.  Such  is  the 
conception  which  underlies  the  Congo  Government's  policy  in  regard  to  railway 
communications,  notably  with  South  Africa,  East  Africa,  and  the  Nile. 

Whereas  other  lands  are  being  reserved  to  privileged  communities,  Belgium  seeks 
no  advantage  in  the  Congo  save  the  assurance  of  finding,  on  conditions  of  open 
competition,  a  source  of  foodstuffs  for  her  people,  raw  materials  for  her  industries, 
and  an  outlet  for  her  goods  and  for  her  adventurous  energies.  But  because  other 
lands  are  being,  so  to  speak,  railed  in,  the  free  control  of  the  Congo  has  become 
essential  to  the  restoration  and  prosperity  of  Belgium. 

I  need  hardly  say — although  in  1908  it  was  considered  prudent  to  insert  a 
stipulation  to  that  effect  in  the  Colonial  Charter — that  the  Belgian  Treasury  has 
no  share  in  the  revenue  of  the  Congo,  all  receipts  being  applied  to  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  Colony.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  about  £400,000 
consist  in  receipts  from  the  State  property,  namely,  the  sale  and  hire  of  land,  mining 
royalties  and  net  returns  from  the  State  gold-mines  ;  about  £350,000  are  derived 
from  the  so-called  "  native  tax  "  ;  an  equal  amount  from  the  Customs,  and  £200,000 
from  sundry  taxation. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Customs.  A  2  per  cent,  duty  is  payable  on  all 
exports,  the  sole  exception  being  ivory,  on  which  a  higher  tax  is  levied.  As  to 
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imports,  you  will  remember  that  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1890  authorised  the 
Congo  Free  State  to  establish  duties  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.,  no  limit  being  set, 
however,  to  duties  on  wine  and  spirits.  Now,  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Congo  is 
subjected  to  such  severe  restrictions  that,  although  very  highly  taxed,  its  yield  to  the 
Treasury  does  not  amount  to  £30,000  ;  on  the  other  hand,  whereas  the  10  per  cent, 
duty  is  unduly  low  for  luxuries,  reductions  and  exemptions  should  be,  and  are  being, 
granted  on  imports  which  serve  the  moral  development  or  increase  the  equipment 
of  the  Colony.  Fortunately,  a  new  International  Agreement  was  signed,  in 
September,  1919,  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  This  Convention,  which  purports  to 
amend  the  Berlin  Act,  while  reasserting  the  principles  of  free  transit  and  of  equal 
treatment  in  regard  to  goods  of  whatever  origin,  provides  that  Powers  possessing 
territories  within  the  Congo  Basin  shall  have  the  right  to  establish,  at  their  discretion, 
in  regard  to  such  territories,  their  Customs  regulations  and  tariffs. 

The  native  tax  is  very  moderate,  especially  in  view  of  the  present  depreciation 
of  the  franc.  Every  adult  male  exempt  from  other  forms  of  direct  taxation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chiefs,  sub-chiefs,  and  monogamous  fathers  of  four  or  more 
children,  is  liable  to  a  poll-tax,  which  varies  at  present  from  about  Is.  3d.  to  6s.  2d. 
The  rate  of  each  tax  is  so  determined  as  to  include  a  fraction  of  the  franc,  e.g.  3-15 
francs  or  6-45  francs,  with  the  object  of  accustoming  the  native  to  the  use  of  small 
coinage,  the  circulation  of  nickel  and  copper  of  small  denomination  being  conducive 
to  low  prices  for  current  commodities,  and  consequently  to  a  low  cost  of  living.  In 
addition  to  the  poll-tax,  the  polygamist  is  liable  to  a  tax  which  varies  from  Sd.  to 
3s.  for  every  wife  in  excess  of  the  first.  Penalty  for  default  consists  in  hard  labour 
on  public  service,  chiefly  roadmaking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  defaulter's  home,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  months. 

All  native  taxes  must  be  paid  individually  into  the  hands  or  in  the  presence  of  a 
State  official,  and  exemption  or  rebate  is  readily  granted  in  all  cases  where  payment 
would  involve  hardship.  A  metal  token  special  to  the  year  serves  as  a  receipt. 
Such  taxation  undoubtedly  possesses  an  educational  value.  Tax  collectors  are 
instructed  carefully  to  explain  to  the  native  why  he  is  taxed,  i.e.  what  advantage 
he  is  receiving  in  return  from  the  State,  and  very  often  the  tax  has  been  the  native's 
initial  incentive  to  work  with  a  view  to  earning  money.  The  latter  consideration 
has  caused  frequent  and  pressing*  requests  from  the  trading  community  for  an 
increase  and  extension  of  native  taxation. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  ordinary  annual  revenue  has  equalled  or  exceeded 
current  expenditure,  although  all  transportation  services  owned  or  guaranteed  by 
the  State,  particularly  the  River  Fleet,  as  well  as  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  have 
been  worked  at  a  loss,  and  although  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  spent  has  been 
devoted  to  administrative  purposes.  Few  people  realise  the  difficulty  of  spending — 
I  do  not  say  wasting — money  on  a  new  country.  On  the  other  hand,  additional 
revenue  responds  quickly  and  handsomely  to  fresh  expenditure.  Prompted  partially 
by  a  far-sighted  recognition  of  this  fact,  but  principally  by  a  feeling  akin  to  a  mother's 
love  for  an  only  child,  the  Belgian  public  and  Parliament  have  displayed  since 
the  war  a  spirit  which  is  rather  unusual  in  regard  to  Colonial  finance.  While  the 
Government  are  pressed  for  the  utmost  economy  in  Belgium,  they  are  urged  at  the 
same  time  to  push  forward  the  development  of  the  Congo  regardless  of  expense. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  Colony  is  comparatively  low,  the  public  debt  amounting 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  to  less  than  £10,000,000.  Of  this  total  80  million 
francs  (say,  £1,600,000)  and  £3,500,000  have  been  borrowed  during  the  war 
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respectively  from  the  French  and  British  Treasuries.  With  all  due  gratitude  for 
assistance  which  has  proved  extremely  helpful  and  which  was  granted  in  the  most 
generous  manner,  may  I  mention  that  of  the  many  advances  with  which  in  the  course 
of  the  war  Great  Britain  has  aided  her  foreign  allies,  the  loan  to  the  Congo  has 
the  distinction  of  being  perhaps  the  only  one  in  respect  of  which  interest  payments 
have  been  regularly  discharged  ?  I  hasten  to  add  that  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
interest  should  not  be  paid,  and  gladly  paid. 

In  the  course  of  last  Session  the  Belgian  Parliament  evinced  its  eagerness  to  assist 
the  Congo  (1)  by  voting  a  grant  of  fifteen  million  francs  (say,  at  present,  £280,000) 
from  the  Belgian  Treasury,  to  be  repeated  from  year  to  year  as  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  Congo  Treasury,  i.e.  as  a  supplementary  provision  for  current 
administrative  expenditure,  and  (2)  by  approving  an  extensive  programme  of  public 
works,  which  comprises  railways,  roads,  waterways,  sanitation,  native  housing,  and 
schools,  and  involves  a  capital  expenditure  of  over  £20,000,000.  As  a  first  instalment 
a  vote  of  credit  authorises  the  issue  of  loans  up  to  300  million  francs  (say,  at  the 
present  rate,  £5,600,000).  - 

The  outlay  on  such  works  may  be  alleviated  to  some  extent  by  German  reparations 
in  kind,  yet  considering  the  present  heavy  calls  on  Belgian  capital  in  the  form  of 
taxation  and  of  Government  borrowings,  which  must  take  the  place  of  tardy 
indemnities,  the  prior  consideration  which  Belgium  is  giving  to  the  development  of 
the  Congo  affords  effective  proof  of  her  devotion  to  her  Colony.  What  is  more, 
Belgium  is  prepared  and  desires  to  extend  her  efforts  beyond  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  Congo,  to  shoulder  new  burdens  and  assume  new  responsibilities. 

As  you  will  remember,  early  in  the  war  Germany  added  to  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
a  further  breach  of  international  agreements  in  attacking  the  Congo,  which  in  the 
interests  of  the  natives  had  been  proclaimed  perpetually  neutral.  Compelled  by  this 
action  to  take  up  arms  in  Africa,  Belgium  joined  with  Great  Britain  in  repelling 
German  aggression  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  covering  Northern 
Khodesia,  and  subsequently  in  ejecting  the  enemy's  forces  from  what  had  been 
German  East  Africa. 

At  the  end  of  1916  Belgium  thus  came  to  hold  in  military  occupation  over  70,000 
square  miles  of  German  territory.  On  various  dates  between  1917  and  the  end  of 
last  year  the  greater  part  of  this  area  has  been  handed  over  to  Britain,  some  18,000 
square  miles  being  finally  retained  by  Belgium  in  virtue  of  a  Mandate  (as  defined  in 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles)  established  by  the  Supreme  Council  on  August  21,  1919. 
All  territories  occupied  by  Belgium  were  very  soon  placed  under  civil  administration, 
martial  law  being  superseded  as  early  as  February  1,  1917.  In  accordance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Hague  Convention  a  Belgian  Royal  Commissioner,  with  a  staff 
of  civilian  officers,  took  immediate  steps  to  restore  and  further  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  native  community.  Although  the  principal  chiefs  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people  had  welcomed  and  heartily  supported  the  Belgian  and  Congolese  troops, 
military  operations  and  requisitions  had  rather  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  population. 
Besides,  when  war  broke  out,  Germany  had  done  very  little  to  organise  and  develop 
the  country  stretching  beyond  Tabora,  save  to  push  forward  up  to  Kigoma — 
mainly  it  would  seem  for  strategic  purposes — the  railway  connecting  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Lake  Tanganyika.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  British  authorities  found 
the  districts  which  they  took  over  from  Belgian  hands  considerably  improved. 
Public  works,  destroyed  in  the  German  retreat,  had  been  rebuilt ;  the  railway  repaired, 
the  rolling-stock  renewed,  roads  and  premises  constructed,  and  an  electrical  power 
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and  lighting  station  erected  at  Kigoma ;    native   plantation   had   been    increased, 
and  trade  revived. 

The  territories  over  which  Belgium's  Mandate  extends  comprise  the  native 
Kingdom  of  Urundi  and  about  four-fifths  of  the  native  Kingdom  of  Ruanda.  The 
native  population,  which  is  estimated  at  about  two  and  a  half  millions,  includes  a 
dominating  race  probably  of  Egyptian  origin  ;  Bantus,  descendants  of  earlier  invaders, 
now  forming  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  a  small  percentage  of  aboriginal  Negrillos. 
Some  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  these  kingdoms  present  remarkable 
analogies  with  conditions  which  obtained  in  England  immediately  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  each  kingdom  we  find  a  complicated  hierarchy  of  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs, 
members  of  the  dominating  race,  who  are  delegates  or  vassals,  and  vavasours  of  the 
king,  holding  on  behalf  of  the  latter  or  in  feudal  tenure  well-defined  lands  and  herds 
of  cattle.  There  are  believed  to  be  over  a  million  head  of  cattle,  which  the  natives 
tend  with  almost  religious  care.  Against  certain  rentals,  tributes,  and  services  the 
conquered  races  enjoy  the  use  of  soil  and  live-stock.  Consistently  with  the  policy 
adopted  for  the  Congo,  Belgium  has  upheld  this  edifice  of  native  authorities,  whereas 
Germany  appears  rather  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  you  must  divide  in  order 
to  rule.  Belgian  administration  will  intervene  merely  to  supervise,  guide,  and  assist 
the  chiefs  and  to  protect  the  subordinate  races. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  native  Kingdom  of  Ruanda  is  placed  under  British  rule. 
This  partition  has  been  considered  necessary,  despite  loud  protests  from  the  King 
of  Ruanda  (Musinga),  in  order  to  provide  a  convenient  thoroughfare  for  an  All-British 
Cape  to  Cairo  railway.  A  recent  Anglo-Belgian  understanding  should  largely  remedy 
the  grievances  of  King  Musinga,  whose  rights  to  tribute  and  authority  over  his  chiefs 
and  people  are  to  remain  unimpaired  and  whose  subjects  and  cattle  are  to  move  freely 
from  one  section  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Besides,  it  may  be  hoped  that  British 
engineering  science  will  some  day  discover  an  equally  suitable  route  a  few  miles  farther 
east,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kagera,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Musinga's  realm. 

The  Royal  Commissioner  represents  the  Belgian  Crown  in  the  Mandatory 
Territories,  and  for  the  time  being  exercises  in  his  province  powers  more  comprehensive 
than  those  of  the  Governor  of  the  Congo.  His  European  staff  numbers  at  present 
seventy- two,  including  a  Resident  for  each  kingdom,  about  forty  junior  administrative 
officers,  six  engineers,  three  agronomists,  three  doctors,  and  five  veterinary  surgeons. 
The  judicial  system  is  similar  to  that  of  the  outlying  districts  of  the  Congo.  Offences 
committed  by  natives  for  which  the  penalty  may  exceed  five  years  penal  servitude 
are  tried  by  a  special  court  of  chiefs,  a  Resident  presiding.  So  far  there  is  only  one 
professional  Judge,  who  sits  in  appeal  on  the  decisions  of  the  Residents,  and  has  sole 
jurisdiction  in  regard  to  charges  preferred  against  non-natives.  In  addition,  this 
Judge's  decisions  may  be  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Elisabethville. 

Missionary  effort  in  these  territories  has  made  great  progress  under  Belgian  rule, 
elementary  and  technical  schools  already  numbering  114.  The  Government  has 
established  a  school  for  native  medical  assistants  and  a  school  for  chiefs'  sons,  which, 
thanks  to  Musinga's  support,  is  very  well  attended.  In  the  latter  school — or  shall 
we  say  college  ? — each  boy  is  allowed  a  private  hut  and  one  or  two  retainers. 

Thirty  years  ago  an  epidemic  of  rinderpest  swept  away  half  the  cattle  in  these 
territories.  A  fresh  and  serious  outbreak  occurred  in  1920  and  is  only  subsiding 
by  degrees,  despite  the  exertions  of  the  veterinary  surgeons,  assisted  by  almost  all 
the  European  staff  and  a  number  of  natives  of  the  noble  caste.  A  well-equipped 
laboratory  at  Kissenyi  is  supplying  20,000  doses  of  vaccine  per  week. 
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Lying  at  an  altitude  of  4,500  to  10,000  feet,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  enjoys 
European  climate.  There  will,  however,  be  little  land  available  for  white  farmers 
and  planters,  in  view  of  the  density  of  the  native  population  and  the  pasturage 
required  for  its  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  Hides  are  at  present  the  only  exportable 
produce,  but  in  time  to  come  meat  and  cereals  will  be  largely  produced  for  export. 

A  branch  of  the  Congo  Bank  and  a  wireless  station  afford  new  facilities  for  trade. 
As  regards  transport,  extremely  broken  country  and  lack  of  fuel  place  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  railway  building  ;  yet  water-power  is  abundant  and  constructiona 
difficulties  are  sure  to  be  overcome.  Meanwhile  roads  are  being  rapidly  laid  down 
for  oxen  traffic,  and  horses  are  being  introduced.  The  bulk  of  the  Territories' 
import  and  export  trade  passes  through  the  Port  of  Usumbra,  on  Lake  Tanganyika, 
to  and  from  Albertville  for  the  Congo,  to  and  from  Kigoma  for  Tabora  and  Dar-es- 
Salaam.  An  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  ensures  to  Belgium  in  perpetuity — 
to  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  both  nations — special  harbour  and  Customs 
facilities  at  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Kigoma,  as  well  as  transit  and  traffic  facilities 
throughout  British  East  Africa.  A  step,  I  hope,  towards  a  general  trade  agreement 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  Belgian. 

In  regard  to  finance,  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  an  export  duty  on  hides 
and  from  a  "  native  tax  "  assessed  on  the  possession  of  live-stock,  the  holder  of 
cattle  paying  about  2s.  per  annum  for  five  heads  or  less,  or  4s.  for  any  larger  number. 
So  far  receipts  fall  short  of  expenditure,  and  are  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the 
Belgian  Treasury. 

Belgium  attaches  great  importance  to  the  Mandate  she  has  received,  because 
she  regards  the  possession  of  these  territories  as  a  lasting  monument  to  those  who, 
for  her  sake,  have  wrested  them  from  her  aggressor,  and  also  because  a  wheat  and 
meat  producing  area  forms  a  valuable  complement  to  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Congo.  Moreover,  the  inclusion  of  a  numerous  and  comparatively  advanced 
population  within  the  compass  of  Belgian  Africa,  and  the  bringing  of  this  people 
into  closer  connection  with  the  more  backward  Congo  races,  cannot  fail  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  people  and  the  development  of  the  natural  wealth  which  Belgium 
holds  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

Belgium  fully  realises  the  magnitude  of  her  undertaking,  the  weight  of  her 
responsibility.  The  spirit,  efforts,  and  achievements  which  I  have  to-night 
endeavoured  to  describe  must,  I  venture  to  believe,  carry  conviction  that  Belgian 
Colonial  Administration  under  the  guidance  of  King  Albert  will  accomplish  its 
task  with  honour. 

H.E.  The  BELGIAN  AMBASSADOR:  I  wish  to  express  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  my  grateful 
appreciation  of  their  courtesy  in  having  given  my  compatriot,  Dr.  Horn,  an  occasion  to  address 
this  meeting,  which  is  so  eminently  representative  of  all  those  who  are  most  prominent  in  Colonial 
questions  in  this  country.  He  has  sketched  for  you  the  history  of  the  Belgian  Congo  since  those 
comparatively  recent  times  when  King  Leopold  II.,  whose  genius  was  the  first  to  foresee  the  immense 
future  which  lay  before  the  Dark  Continent,  entrusted  to  Stanley  those  voyages  of  discovery  which 
will  ever  be  considered  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  annals  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  record  how  a  remarkable  intelligence,  matched  with  widespread  knowledge,  perfect 
skill  in  political  and  diplomatic  questions,  a  will  steeled  by  self-confidence  and  a  rapid  and  penetrat- 
ing power  of  judgment,  gave  a  role  of  world-wide  importance  to  the  sovereign  of  one  of  the  smallest 
countries  of  Europe.  You  have  just  heard  how  the  great  work  begun  by  King  Leopold  has  been 
carried  forward  and  developed  under  his  glorious  successor  up  to  the  moment  when  a  mutual  cause 
brought  British  and  Belgians  to  arms  side  by  side  in  the  newly  opened  regions  of  Africa  in  the  same 
heroic  spirit  in  which  they  fought  together  on  the  ancient  fields  of  Flanders.  This  immortal  cam- 
paign against  a  determined  enemy,  led  with  undoubted  skill  and  tenacity,  has  sealed  for  ever  the 
bonds  of  friendship  which  unite  our  two  countries.  It  was  crowned  by  the  entry  of  our  victorious 
colours  into  Tabora.  Each  in  its  own  sphere,  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  will  continue  in  perfect 
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harmony  to  pursue  the  work  of  economic  development  and  of  civilisation  in  the  great  African 
Continent.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  comprises  so  many  members 
renowned  for  their  great  authority  in  matters  of  Colonial  expansion,  will  always  watch  these 
developments  with  keen  interest.  I  thank  the  Institute  for  this  new  proof  of  sympathy  which  it 
has  given  to  my  country. 

Sir  FREDERICK  LTTGARD,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  said  the  paper  was  of  deep  interest  not  only  to 
those  interested  in  African  administration.  It  was  of  almost  international  importance.  Dr.  Horn 
had  not  hesitated  to  allude  to  the  old  Congo  Regime.  While  ascribing  to  King  Leopold  a  credit  which 
was  his  due  for  foresight,  imagination,  and  ability  as  an  organiser  and  financier,  he  had  admitted 
that  there  were  grave  defects  in  the  system  he  inaugurated.  We  had  heard  hi  this  country  in  the 
old  days  a  great  deal  about  Congo  atrocities.  There  were  some  of  us  who  had  doubts  whether  those 
who  were  prominent  in  that  campaign  did  not,  with  purer  motives,  mix  some  exaggeration  and 
some  ulterior  motives.  Still,  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  best  opinion  in  this  country 
and  in  Belgium  endorsed  what  the  lecturer  had  told  them  as  to  the  defects  of  that  system.  They 
were  now  told  that  all  this  had  been  entirely  changed.  It  had  not  been  easy  to  find  out  exactly 
in  what  way  the  change  had  been  effected.  Personally  he  had  been  in  communication  with  more 
than  one  friend  in  Belgium  and  had  been  referred  to  books  of  laws  and  to  volumes  of  decrees.  It 
had  been  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  exactly  how  these  laws  and  decrees  had  been  applied. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  had  conferred  a  great  benefit  by  inviting 
Dr.  Horn  to  address  them,  and  his  lucid  and  informative  paper  would  have  explained  to  all  of  them 
how  those  laws  had  been  enforced.  Sir  Frederick  asked  for  further  information  concerning  two  or 
three  points  in  the  paper.  He  remarked  that  a  system  of  government  through  native  chiefs  was  a 
form  of  rule  we  had  adopted  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  the  Congo  State 
had  had  so  much  success  in  adapting  the  system  to  the  new  territories  of  Urundi  and  Ruanda.  It 
was  a  thousand  pities,  he  agreed,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ruanda  should  have  been 
detached  from  its  proper  native  ruler  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  and  he  hoped  that  some  method 
might  be  found  for  leaving  the  native  territory  intact.  He  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  system 
of  allowing  native  chiefs  to  levy  tribute  on  their  own  account  was  fully  advisable.  He  was  glad 
to  think  that  the  Congo  State  recognised  individual  tenure,  because  that  was  the  only  system  under 
which  responsible  sense  of  ownership  could  grow  up.  He  thought  that  we  had  a  lesson  to  learn  in 
the  elaborate  training  which  was  given  to  the  military  and  the  police  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  There 
was  also  much  to  emulate  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  he  echoed  the  suggestion  that  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  learning  should  be  matter  for  consideration  because  the  training  of  character  and 
the  inculcation  of  respect  for  authority  together  with  discipline  and  self-control  were  far  more  impor- 
tant amongst  the  native  African  children  than  the  mere  training  of  intellect.  Above  all,  they  had 
heard  that  in  the  Congo  there  was  equal  opportunity  for  the  trade  of  all  nations.  They  were  told 
this  wise  and  liberal  policy  had  resulted  in  making  the  Congo  more  prosperous  than  almost  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  He  cordially  echoed  the  Lecturer's  final  words  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  a 
conviction  that  Belgium  would  carry  forward  with  honour  and  success  the  great  task  which  lay 
before  her  in  Africa,  and  we  wished  Belgium  and  the  Congo  every  possible  success. 

Major  Sir  HUMPHREY  LEGGETT,D.S.O.,  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  expressed  the  greatest  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Horn  for  having  come  specially  over  from  Belgium  to  speak  on  this  subject.  It  was 
undoubted  that  Belgium  and  Britain  were  co-trustees  for  gigantic  tropical  territories.  They  were 
dealing  with  a  population  which  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean  represented  some  forty  or 
fifty  million  people — a  population  which  100  years  hence  might  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions. 
In  the  future  Africa  was  going  to  be  either  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  or  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  in  the  world.  It  would  certainly  introduce  many  new  problems.  We  had,  therefore,  great 
hopes  in  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  our  ally  was  making,  and  had  a  conviction  that  the  ideals 
of  the  two  countries  did  not  differ.  There  had,  in  fact,  been  a  pooling  of  ideals  in  that  room,  showing 
they  had  a  common  faith  and  object,  which  was  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  trust  laid  on  both 
peoples  in  regard  to  Africa,  on  the  lines  to  which  in  honour  they  were  bound,  and  which  it  was  their 
pride  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer,  the  CHAIRMAN  said  Dr.  Horn's  paper  would  be 
regarded  as  a  textbook  for  the  future  as  regarded  this  question. 

Dr.  HORN  briefly  replied.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  for  his  remarks 
concerning  the  partition  of  Ruanda.  He  also  thoroughly  endorsed  Sir  H.  Leggett's  statement  as 
to  the  unity  of  ideals  between  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  in  Colonial  matters,  and  concluded  by 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Earl  Buxton  for  presiding. 

Lieut. -Col.  HARRY  F.  METJRLING  writes :  I  am  sorry  circumstances  prevented  me  at  the  time 
from  saying  a  few  words  of  appreciation  after  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Horn  on  "  the  Congo."  Being  one 
of  the  very  few  British  officers  having  served  under  the  old  Congo  Free  State  in  Africa,  I  had  hoped 
to  get  a  chance  of  expressing,  on  behalf  of  the  white  men  of  all  nations  who  for  so  many  years  prior 
to  the  death  of  King  Leopold  served  under  the  Congo  Free  State,  their  endorsement  of  the  lecturer's 
statement  that  time  will  declare  the  late  King  Leopold  one  of  the  greatest  Empire  builders  the  world 
has  seen.  Many  mistakes  were  made,  the  blame  for  which  were  more  rightly  laid  to  human 
nature  in  general  than  on  him  in  particular,  and  history,  I  am  sure,  will  only  remember  him  as  a 
man  with  a  great  vision  and  the  courage  to  carry  it  out. 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  on  January  24,  an  address  on  "  British  Emigration 
and  the  Future  of  Western  Canada  "  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  E.  Lloyd, 
Bishop-elect  of  Saskatchewan,  who  was  introduced  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer, 
C.M.G.)  as  a  recognised  authority  on  the  subject  both  here  and  in  the  Dominions. 

Dr.  Lloyd,  discussing  first  the  question  as  affecting  the  Homeland,  pointed  out 
that  there  were  about  47  million  people  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  that  whereas 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  we  were  practically  supreme  in  the  manufacturing  world,  we 
are  now  faced  with  formidable  competition  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Japan.  It  was  imperative,  he  argued,  that  this  population,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Motherland  itself,  should  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  35  millions.  There  could,  in  fact, 
be  no  solution  of  labour  and  other  troubles  arising  from  them  until  this  tremendous 
overpressure  of  population  was  diminished.  Another  fact  disclosed  by  the  recent 
census  was  that  there  are  about  2J  million  more  women  than  men — including  Ireland 
probably  about  2^  millions — whilst  in  Canada  just  before  the  war  there  was  a  shortage 
of  about  half  a  million  women.  From  this  point  of  view  he  insisted  that  English 
women — doing  what  they  had  not  done  before — should  take  their  share  in  building 
up  the  Empire  on  right  lines.  The  surplus  population,  he  urged,  should  be  encouraged, 
guided,  and  helped  to  settle  in  some  part  of  the  immense  territories  already  under 
our  flag  instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  to  foreign  countries  where  they  would  be,  to  a 
large  extent,  lost  to  us.  Discussing  some  views  put  forward  by  Colonel  John  Dennis, 
who  had  urged  the  necessity  of  obtaining  population  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Dr.  Lloyd  said  that  the  natural  tendency  in  all  new 
countries  was  to  develop  the  cities  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
land,  so  that  the  need  at  the  present  time  was  not  for  a  city  but  for  a  country  popula- 
tion. It  had  been  suggested  that  the  agricultural  population  in  the  Homeland  was 
so  inconsiderable,  numbering  in  all  about  4  millions,  that  anybody  who  advocated 
its  diminution  deserved  to  be  hanged.  But  he  contended  that  that  computation, 
although  perhaps  true  according  to  the  census  figures,  was  erroneous.  You  had  only 
to  scratch  the  majority  and  you  found  that  they  were  not  far  removed  from  the  land — 
that  in  any  town  you  would  find  many  men  who  were  only  just  one  degree  removed 
from  the  land  and  its  associations,  and  that  with  a  little  training  they  could  be  converted 
into  excellent  workers  on  the  land.  It  had  been  suggested  that  they  must  turn  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  order  to  obtain  that  land  population. 
He  sincerely  hoped  that  that  was  not  the  attitude  of  that  gigantic  corporation  which 
practically  owned  half  Canada.  If  it  was,  he  could  not  see  how  our  flag  was  going 
to  float  there.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  surplus  child  population 
in  all  kinds  of  orphanages,  homes,  and  other  institutions,  who  in  the  ordinary  course 
would  be  turned  adrift  into  an  already  crowded  labour  market,  and  he  asked  why 
they  could  not  be  transplanted  to  the  great  lands  in  the  "West.  Incidentally,  he 
reminded  the  meeting  that  this  great  new  country  would  never  be  faced  with  the 
appalling  problem  which  now  troubled  the  United  States — a  problem  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds — he  referred  to  the  problem  of  the  great  black  race.  Thank  God 
this  country  would  breed  a  white  race  only,  provided  we  set  to  work  and  tackled 
the  problem  now.  He  admitted  that  the  influx  from  America  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  good  farmers,  that  they  understood  the  climate  and  the  land,  and  that  they 
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would  get  on  their  feet  financially  before  our  own  people.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  our  own  people  did  "  get  there  "  in  time.  If  the  material  side  was  all  we  wanted, 
that  American  stream  of  emigration  was,  no  doubt,  a  help.  But  bricks  and  mortar  and 
railways  and  things  like  that  did  not  make  a  nation.  The  spirit  of  a  nation  depended 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  Many  of  the  newcomers  put 
themselves  down  as  of  no  religion.  The  one  thing  they  thought  about  was  the  dollar, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  still  nourished  the  ancient  grudge  arising  out  of  the  events  of 
1776.  That  meant  the  introduction  of  a  disgruntled  element  that  would  not  be  very 
helpful.  The  east  of  Canada  was  all  right,  he  said,  but  he  asked  what  was  going 
to  be  the  future  of  the  great  western  portion  of  the  continent  if  that  sort  of  thing 
was  to  go  on.  The  United  States  was  shutting  down  her  gates  already,  and  that 
meant  that  Canada  would  get  an  indiscriminate  influx  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Would  it,  he  asked,  be  British  or  Christian  in  character  ?  What  was  wanted  was 
direction  and  oversight  and  guidance  from  the  Governments. 

He  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  slightly  larger  than 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  line  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
would  divide  the  country  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  eastern  part  was  the  older 
and  was  thoroughly  Canadian,  being  both  British  and  Christian.  The  western  part 
was  a  mixture  of  all  nations.  It  consisted  of  four  enormous  provinces — Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  together  with  two  pieces — New  Ontario 
and  a  part  of  Yukon.  Into  this  territory,  chiefly  since  1900,  about  3  million  people 
had  been  poured  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  Of  these  roughly  one-third  were 
British,  one- third  American,  and  slightly  more  than  one- third  foreigners.  Our  problem, 
he  repeated,  was  how  to  make  that  nucleus  of  a  nation  British  and  Christian,  and  thus 
prepare  for  a  nation  in  the  West,  which  would  be  at  least  50  millions  strong,  and  that 
in  much  less  time  than  most  people  thought.  "  In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a  large 
and  sympathetic  guidance  of  the  excess  millions  in  England  to  the  West,  so  that  the 
major  part  of  the  immigration  should  be  British.  The  British  Government  should  be 
urged  to  do  at  once  what  they  have  promised  to  do- — namely,  set  aside  two  million 
pounds  a  year  to  assist  this  migration.  It  is  suggested  in  Government  quarters  that 
one  million  of  this  should  be  used  for  training  on  the  land  in  England  before  going 
to  the  Dominions.  Of  the  other  million,  one-third  is  to  be  used  as  a  gift  of  passage 
money,  and  one- third  of  the  passage  money  to  be  loaned  to  the  settler.  The  Dominion 
Governments  have  already  undertaken  to  provide  fifty-fifty  for  all  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will  do.  If  instead  of  training  on  the  land  in  England  the  scheme  were  changed 
so  as  to  put  the  man  for  a  year  on  approved  farms  in  Western  Canada,  and  the  money 
used  to  support  and  train  the  wife  and  children  for  the  work  of  the  West,  it  would  be 
better.  But  whatever  plan  is  adopted  it  is  imperative  that  it  should  be  done  quickly, 
and  let  us  deal  with  the  civilian  settler  in  the  same  wise  way  that  the  colonisation 
of  the  ex-soldier  has  been  carried  out.  Another  most  important  factor  in  this  work 
of  colonisation  is  the  supply  of  teachers  (men  and  women)  of  good  British  instincts 
and  Christian  convictions  to  fill  into  the  hundreds  of  single  teachers'  schools  all  over 
the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  government  pay  good  stipends  and  the  work  is  healthy 
and  congenial.  By  this  means  the  rising  generation  of  both  foreigners  and  Western 
Americans  can  be  taught  English  loyalty  and  character  as  well  as  language.  This 
is  carried  home  by  the  children,  and  gradually  permeates  the  mass  of  new  population. 
The  law  now  requires  all  teaching  to  be  in  the  English  language,  and  all  teachers  must 
take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  King  before  going  into  the  schools.  Both  these  facts 
open  the  door  wider  than  ever  to  our  own  people  from  the  British  Isles."  Pointing 
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to  the  opportunities  for  women  in  the  more  newly  developed  areas  particularly, 
Dr.  Lloyd  asked  why  Canada  should  not  get  at  least  a  thousand  Englishwomen  to 
go  there — women  with  sufncient  education  to  pass  the  Government  test,  to  fill  the 
hundreds  of  Government  schools,  and  infuse  into  them  British  characters,  ideals,  and 
patriotism  ?  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  serving  the  Empire.  He  mentioned  in  this 
connection  the  case  of  a  school  frequented  largely  by  girls  whose  parents  immigrated 
from  Dakota.  On  the  occasion  of  Empire  Day  the  teacher  wondered  what  she  should 
do  with  them,  and  resolved  on  a  pageant,  in  which  the  biggest  girl  was  made  to  represent 
the  figure  of  Britannia,  and  other  girls  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  result 
was  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  new-comers,  and  he  believed  the 
children  were  all  turned  into  thorough  little  loyalists.  "The  future  of  Western 
Canada  is  being  decided  now,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  we  shall  have  moulded  the 
country  on  British  and  Christian  lines,  or  it  will  have  been  gradually  drawn  towards 
the  Western  States  of  America.  Our  British  day  of  opportunity  is  now." 

Major  A.  A.  EWAN  MOORE  (C.P.R.)  remarked  that  he  had  been  associated  with  Canada 
since  1885,  and  could  testify  that  the  picture  presented  by  Dr.  Lloyd  was  not  overdrawn. 
These  important  problems  would  brook  no  delay.  What  Dr.  Lloyd  had  said  about  the 
Americanisation  of  the  Western  Territory  was  quite  true.  It  was  due,  he  was  afraid,  to 
natural  causes,  and  the  only  way  of  counteracting  the  movement  was  to  do  everything 
possible  to  establish  a  stream  of  British  colonisation.  As  regarded  the  C.P.R.,  he  main- 
tained that  that  corporation  from  its  inception  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  Imperial 
institutions.  It  was  true  they  had  organisations  in  the  United  States  to  attract  an  agri- 
cultural population  from  that  country  into  Canada.  But  could  anyone  who  was  interested 
in  Canada  be  blamed  for  attempting  to  settle  these  vacant  lands  ?  It  was  mentioned 
the  other  day  by  his  chief  that  there  was  one  mile  of  railway  to  every  230  of  the  population 
in  Canada,  and  in  the  Western  country  one  mile  to  every  110,  while  in  this  country  there 
were  1,800  people  to  the  mile.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  if  they  were  to 
make  these  railways  pay,  that  they  should  take  steps  to  fill  up  the  lands  immediately 
adjacent  to  them.  The  C.P.R.  from  its  inception  had  maintained  an  organisation  in  this 
country  that  had  preached  the  Gospel  of  Canada ;  it  was  still  trying  to  interest  the  people 
of  this  country  in  that  great  Dominion,  and  while  he  was  not  altogether  in  sympathy 
with  his  chief  when  he  said  they  could  not  look  for  agriculturists  from  Great  Britain, 
because  there  were  so  few,  the  fact  remained  that  the  figures  quoted  were  substantially  true. 
Yet  he  did  not  think  as  a  Canadian  his  chief  quite  appreciated  the  fact  that,  although 
people  might  not  be  actually  engaged  in  farming,  the  land  was  not  so  far  removed  from 
any  of  them — that  they  were  interested  in  the  soil  in  some  way,  and  that  there  were 
great  possibilities  of  getting  people  from  the  Old  Country.  It  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  C.P.R.  or  any  other  organisation  single-handed  to  secure  these  people,  and  send 
them  overseas.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Lloyd  that  the  Dominion  Governments  had  already 
undertaken  to  provide  fifty-fifty  for  all  the  Imperial  Government  would  do.  If  that  were 
so  half  the  trouble  would  be  solved.  But  he  questioned  that  statement.  We  are  absolutely 
dead,  he  said,  as  far  as  our  Government  are  concerned,  and  until  that  Government  comes 
forward  and  offers  to  do  something  in  the  good  cause  we  can  do  nothing.  The  Imperial 
Government,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  were  ready.  The  money  was  there,  but  they  had 
no  intimation  from  any  Canadian  official  that  the  Canadian  Government  were  ready  to 
do  their  part. 

Commissioner  D.  C.  LAMB  (Salvation  Army)  expressed  entire  concurrence  with  Dr.  Lloyd's 
address.  As  one  who,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had  been  directing  the  emigration  of  our 
people  to  the  British  Dominions,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  and  value 
of  spreading  the  British  spirit  in  the  world.  As  to  the  future  we  saw  that  politically  the 
West  was  going  to  be  the  dominant  factor.  But  voting  was  only  secondary.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  the  people  that  was  going  to  tell.  It  was  up  to  the  Mother  Country  to  see 
that  the  spirit  was  a  British  spirit.  As  regarded  the  women,  he  said,  they  were  waiting 
for  guidance  and  for  opportunity,  and  in  spite  of  the  Geddes  report,  he  hoped  that  money 
would  be  forthcoming  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

Lt.-Col.  E.  POTTINGER,  D.S.O.,  pointed  out  that  Labour  leaders  in  this  country  were  opposed  to 
emigration,  and  were  asking  why  the  Canadian  Government  did  not  settle  on  the  land 
their  own  unemployed  now  in  the  cities.  It  was  very  desirable,  he  urged,  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  educate  Labour  on  these  subjects.  As  regarded  training,  he  said  the 
emigrants  would  have  to  be  looked  after  for  a  time,  and  the  whole  question  was  who 
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was  going  to  look  after  them.  Was  this  to  be  a  Government  scheme  or  were  they  to  be 
looked  after  by  private  organisations  ? 

Mr.  T.  C.  MACNAUGHTEN,  who  expressed  the  sympathy  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Maple 
Leaf  Committee  with  the  movement,  stated  that  last  July  the  Governments  of  the  Empire 
for  the  first  time  definitely  came  to  an  understanding  that  they  would  co-operate  in  state- 
aided  emigration.  The  principle  was  accepted  among  others  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  would,  he  believed,  in  due  course  be  adopted  by  all  the  Governments  concerned. 

Mr.  VICTOR  FISHER,  who  for  the  most  part  agreed  with  Dr.  Lloyd's  admirable  lecture, 
said  he  was  not  quite  convinced  that  the  reduction  of  our  population  to  35  millions  would 
be  a  good  thing.  There  must  be  a  limit,  of  course,  to  the  maintenance  power  of  any  given 
territory,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  we  had  reached  that  limit,  or  that  the  conquests  of 
science  over  Nature  were  exhausted.  It  had  been  asked  what  kept  men  and  women  in 
this  country.  We  had  to  face  the  facts,  which  were  that  you  could  not  expect  many  of 
our  people,  accustomed  to  the  amenities  of  urban  life  and .  with  their  limited  imagination, 
to  contemplate  with  any  considerable  degree  of  pleasure  going  out  into  relatively  unexplored 
lands.  He  differed  also  from  the  somewhat  optimistic  view  that  because  people  lived  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  country  they  were  naturally  attuned  to  the  rough-and-tumble  of  the 
Canadian  prairies.  Another  great  difficulty  as  regarded  our  urban  population  was  that 
many  of  our  industrialists  had  been  compelled  to  specialise,  and  that  one  of  the  chief 
necessities  of  most  of  those  who  went  out  as  pioneers  in  new  Dominions  was  that  they 
should  be  jacks-of-all-trades.  Though  he  would  wish  to  see  a  goodly  flow  of  British  folk 
towards  the  Dominions,  it  was  not  an  entirely  bad  thing,  he  thought,  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  proportion  of  European  emigrants  to  Canada  and  the  British  Dominions,  BO 
long  as  we  maintained  the  English  language,  English  laws,  and  English  citizenship. 

THE  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  difficulties  to  which  attention  had  been  drawn  arose  largely  from  lack  of  organisation, 
and  that  the  work  of  disseminating  information  among  the  people,  taking  them  in  hand 
from  the  start  when  they  applied  for  information,  and  giving  them  the  advice  and  support 
they  wanted,  had  not  been  carried  out  so  thoroughly  as  it  might  have  been.  He  held 
that  Canada  was  just  as  much  responsible  for  that  lack  of  organisation  as  the  British 
Government.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Macnaughten.  It  looked 
as  though  this  long-drawn  discussion  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Imperial  and 
Canadian  Governments  had  practically  agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  He  was 
hopeful  that  out  of  all  this  something  would  be  done.  The  proper  way  to  bring  about 
results  was  the  co-operation  of  the  various  Governments  concerned. 

Dr.  LLOYD  in  returning  thanks  said  that  in  the  event  of  any  sign  of  slackening  down 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government,  in  the  matter  of  importing  British  blood  into  the 
Dominion,  he  could  promise  them  a  very  uncomfortable  time. 


MIGRATION  AND  SETTLEMENT  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE. 

ORGANISED  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  a  deputation  had  an  interview  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Right  Hon.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  on  February 
10,  on  the  subject  of  Empire  migration  and  settlement.  Among  those  present  were  : 

Sir  Arthur  Stanley  ;  Sir  Rider  Haggard :  Mr.  R.  Culver  (British  Dominions  Emigration  Secre- 
tary) ,  Sir  Harry  Wilson  ;  Rev.  R.  L.  Gwynne  (Kent  Colonising  Association) ;  Captain  Sutton 
(Y.M.C.A.) ;  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  ;  Mr.  P.  Lockhart  and  Mr.  Moir  Mackenzie  (Federation  of  British 
Industries) ;  Prebendary  Rudolf  (Church  Emigration  Society) ;  Mr.  Lewis  Haslam,  M.P.  ;  Lord 
Buxton  ;  Mr.  A.  R.  U.  Corbett ;  Major  F.  Fox ;  Major  Mol^on,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Henry  Cowan,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  C.  Jesson,  M.P.  ;  Mrs.  Goldsmid  (Child  Emigration  Society) ;  Commissioner  D.  C.  Lamb 
(Salvation  Army)  ;  Miss  Oldham  (The  Society  for  the  Settlement  of  Women  Overseas) ;  Mr. 
George  Boughey  ;  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  ;  Lord  Sydenham  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley  Evans  ;  Major 
Moore  (Canadian  Pacific  Railway)  ;  Mr.  Howard  Williams  (Barnardo's  Homes) ;  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Grosvenor  ;  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  ;  Major  Hely  Pounds. 

The  following  memorandum  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

SETTLEMENT  AN  IMPERIAL  MATTER. 

Imperial  resettlement  should  be  regarded  from  an  Imperial  outlook  ;  it  should  be  studied 
in  its  relations  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

There  must  be  full  recognition  of  the  rights  and  powers  pertaining  to  the  Dominions 
and  Crown  Colonies  ;  but  within  the  boundaries  set  by  such  recognition  there  is  ample  scope 
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to  effect  by  mutual  arrangement  a  profitable  and  beneficent  redistribution  of  the  Empire's 
white  population.  The  need  is  for  a  plan  on  well-considered  lines,  and  for  the  necessary 
capital  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  plan  should  include  resettling  in  the  thinly  populated 
areas  of  the  Empire  the  average  family  of  average  energy  from  the  over-populated  areas, 
with  the  minimum  of  pioneering  difficulties. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  nor  indeed  desirable,  that  a  few  men  of  a  special  class  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Dominiqns.  The  aim  should  be  to  move  average 
sections  of  the  population — men,  women,  and  children.  In  particular,  there  are  special 
advantages  in  child  migration.  By  taking  children  at  an  early  age,  who  would  not  have 
a  chance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  training  them  in  the  country  in  which  their  life  will 
lie,  the  young  colonists  grow  up  in  the  conditions — social,  economic,  and  climatic — of  their 
future  work.  Resettlement  should  be  founded  on  the  axiom  that  the  experience  of  the 
Great  War  has  shown  that  there  is  no  class  of  the  population  of  the  Home  Country — excluding 
the  diseased  and  the  degenerate — who  cannot"  make  good  "  even  in  the  hardest  circumstances 
if  given  a  fair  chance.  Approaching  the  problem  from  that  view-point,  what  are  the  factors  ? 

COMPARATIVE  DENSITY  OF  POPULATION. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  densely  populated.  The  increase  in  population  for  the  fifty 
years  prior  to  the  war  was  approximately  50  per  cent.,  rising  from  30  to  45  millions.  At 
the  present  time,  owing  to  financial  and  industrial  depression,  a  considerable  section  of  the 
people  are  suffering  from  unemployment.  Migration  has,  in  the  past,  relieved  the  pressure 
which  to-day  is  felt  more  than  ever.  Migration  has  also  always  been  popular  because  of 
the  enterprising  character  of  our  people  who  have  been  encouraged  by  our  Overseas 
Dominions  to  settle  with  them  as  a  solution  to  their  problems  of  under-population.  Problems 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea  can  now  be  eased  if  well-directed  plans  for  migration  can  be  made 
and  carried  out  at  once.  Want  of  direction  of  migration  was  largely  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century  about  10,000,000  British  subjects  migrated  not  to  our  own 
Empire  but  to  the  United  States. 

No  reasonable  man  can  believe  that  there  will  be  in  the  near  future  such  a  growth  in 
British  industry  as  will  give  fully-productive  employment  to  all  the  present  population  and 
its  natural  increase,  which  may  be  estimated  approximately  at  1,000,000  workers  every 
five  years.  In  industries  of  which  we  once  held  almost  a  monopoly,  we  have  now  to  face 
competition,  not  only  from  foreign  countries  but  from  our  Dominions. 

THE  REST  OF  THE  EMPIRE  is  UNDER-POPULATED. 
The  density  of  white  population  in  the  principal  territories  of  the  Empire  is  as  follows  : 

No.  of  people 
Country.  per  sq.  mUe. 

United  Kingdom 394-0 

Canada 2-5 

Newfoundland .         .         .         .         .         .  1  •  5 

Australia 1-8 

New  Zealand 11-7 

South  Africa 1-8  (with  natives,  13-0) 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  394  per  square  mile ;  the  population  of  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  averages  less  than  6  per  square  mile. 

After  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand  has  the  best  population  ratio.  If  we  take  even 
half  the  degree  of  the  population  attained  in  New  Zealand,  room  could  be  found : 

In  Canada  for 19,000,000 

In  Australia  for  .       16,000,000 


TOTAL         .         .      35,000,000 

If  British  Columbia  were  to  be  populated  Up  to  the  New  Zealand  level,  it  alone  would 
call  for  more  than  a  million  new  settlers.     New  Zealand  is  not  an  overcrowded  country. 
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With  its  less  than  12  persons  per  square  mile,  it  compares  with  an  European  average  of 
123  persons  per  square  mile. 

South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  Colonies  in  lands  where  black  labour  is  abundant,  could  not 
absorb  white  settlers  without  capital  or  professional  experience  in  the  same  numbers  as  the 
Dominions  or  Colonies  where  the  population  is  almost  wholly  white,  but  they  offer  bound- 
less opportunities  to  another  class  of  settler.  The  pressure  of  overcrowding  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  on  all  classes,  not  merely  on  the  industrial  classes. 

Is  THERE  A  DANGER  OF  CARRYING  MIGRATION  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TOO  FAR  ? 

On  a  sound  plan  it  is  not  possible  for  migration  to  be  carried  too  far,  so  as  to  deplete 
British  labour  resources.  As  soon  as  the  withdrawals  come  anywhere  within  reach  of 
that  danger  limit,  there  will  be  the  natural  effective  check  that  people  with  good  enough 
opportunities  at  home  will  not  wish  to  migrate. 

But  there  is  danger  in  the  present  lack  of  plan  that  certain  types  will  be  drained  away 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  leave  it  with  an  excess  of  weaker  types  and  of  women. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  RESETTLEMENT. 

(1)  To  the  British  People. — One  of  the  greatest  burdens  that  British  industry  has  to  bear 
to-day  is  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the  nearly-poor  out  of  rates  and  taxes.     In  1890  the 
expenditure  on  public  assistance  for  those  who  were  not  earning  as  much  as  they  were  cost- 
ing was  £25,000,000.    In  the  year  ending  March  1921  it  was  £332,000,000  (Geoffrey  Drage's 
calculation).     A  crushing  load  is  carried  by  British  industry  for  the  help  of  those  who  cannot 
fully  support  themselves.     Relief  from  this  load,  by  transferring  some  of  these  people  to 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  where  they  can  support  themselves,  and  where  they  can  become 
good  customers  to  the  British  manufacturer,  will  thus  confer  two  benefits,  and  the  war 
promises  of  making  a  "  country  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in  "  can  be  redeemed  if  "  country  " 
is  read  in  its  broadest  sense  as  the  Empire. 

(2)  To  the  Dominion  Peoples. — The  great  majority  of  the  settlers  would  be  formed  into 
agricultural  communities.     These  would  make  work  for  their  city  populations  and  for  ours, 
as  well  as  providing  for  themselves. 

The  increase  of  population  would  reduce  the  pro  rata  burden  of  taxation.  (This  has  been 
strongly  urged  in  Canada.) 

The  increase  of  population  would  make  for  greater  security.  (This  is  a  strong  argument 
in  the  case  of  Australia.) 

There  is  no  fear  that  "  primary  "  production  of  wheat,  meat,  wool,  etc.,  would  be  stimu- 
lated beyond  the  demand,  for  the  poorer-living  races  of  the  world  are  becoming  greater 
consumers  of  all  such  products. 

CONCLUSION:  THE  PLAN  NEEDED. 

We  advocate  the  setting  up  of  an  Imperial  Settlement  Authority,  which,  whilst  not  inter- 
fering with  any  Dominion  agencies  nor  with  any  good  work  done  by  a  private  Society,  would 
co-ordinate  migration  as  far  as  is  necessary  (acting  as  a  liaison  between  Dominion  migration 
offices),  and  would  on  its  own  account  mobilise  an  army  of  settlers  and  move  sections  of  this 
army  to  whatever  empty  land  would  welcome  them. 

This  Imperial  Settlement  Authority  would  have  as  its  greatest  difficulty  the  financial 
one.  That  difficulty  would  disappear  when  Government  realised  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  lend  money  in  providing  opportunities  for  men  than  to  spend  it  in  maintaining  them  in 
idleness ;  and  when  great  financial  interests  recognised  that  the  soundest  way  to  take  the 
present  burden  off  British  trade  and  industry  would  be  to  convert  non-producers  here  into 
producers — as  well  as  good  customers — in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  Chairman  of  Council,  addressing  Mr.  Churchill,  said  the  deputation 
was  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  was  represented  by  its  Empire 
Migration  Committee,  a  comprehensive  and  influential  body,  the  chairman  of  which  was 
Lord  Sydenham,  who  would  introduce  the  deputation  and  be  .followed  by  two  speakers, 
Sir  Arthur  Stanley  and  Miss  Oldham. 

Lord  SYDENHAM  said  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  unable  to  attend,  having  to  be 
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present  at  an  important  railway  meeting.  The  members  of  the  deputation  had  been 
earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  the  work  of  migration  in  all  its  various  forms.  It  would 
be  generally  agreed,  he  thought,  that  the  Institute  had  done  nothing  better  than  taking 
up  this  great  subject.  They  all  believed  that  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Empire 
depended  wholly  on  the  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Empire.  There  were 
large  productive  areas  still  unpopulated,  or  so  thinly  populated  that  they  were  practically 
standing  still,  especially  in  Australia.  This,  moreover,  was  becoming  a  real  military  danger. 
It  was  only  by  settling  our  own  race  upon  these  areas  that  we  could  bring  these  vast 
resources  to  bear  for  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  and  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
Imperial  trade.  The  deputation  were  convinced  that  the  British  Isles  could  not  any 
longer  support  their  present  population,  and  that  they  would  be  quite  unable  to  provide 
employment  for  the  normal  increase  of  population  in  a  few  years  time.  If  the  ten  millions 
of  our  people  who  went  to  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  been  directed 
to  selected  parts  of  the  Empire,  our  position  would  have  been  far  stronger  than  at  the 
present  time.  Imperial  development  had,  in  fact,  been  checked  by  want  of  population, 
while  the  Mother  Country  became  more  and  more  populated.  The  deputation  believed  that 
migration  on  the  scale  contemplated  by  them  could  not  be  carried  out  successfully  by  a 
number  of  independent  agencies.  The  whole  question  was  an  exceedingly  complex  one. 
There  was  work  which  could  only  be  carried  on  under  Government  guidance  and  super- 
vision. Success  would  depend  on  the  fullest  co-operation  with  the  Dominion  Governments, 
and  the  necessary  negotiations  with  those  Governments  could  only  be  carried  on  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  though  there  was  other  work,  such  as  the  provision  of  training  centres  and 
education  generally,  which  might  involve  other  departments  of  the  State.  There  was  also 
the  question  of  finance.  It  was  hoped  that  private  capital  might  be  attracted  to  sound 
schemes  having  the  imprimatur  of  the  Government.  They  had  noted  with  great  satisfaction, 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  promise  of  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Government  to  give  effect 
to  the  policy  of  co-operation  in  Empire  migration  and  settlement,  believing  that  co-operation 
is  exactly  what  is  most  needed,  and  they  hoped  that  this  Bill,  under  Mr.  Churchill's  able 
guidance,  would  so  far  fulfil  the  objects  of  the  deputation.  There  was  one  other  point. 
It  would  be  necessary,  provided  migration  on  a  large  scale  was  carried  out,  to  institute 
some  careful  control  of  immigration  in  this  country :  otherwise  there  might  possibly  be  an 
influx  of  aliens  from  Russia  and  Central  Europe  that  would  fill  up  the  vacancies  so  created 
with  the  effect  of  lowering  the  physical  and  moral  standards  of  the  community. 

The  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  STANLEY,  in  the  course  of  a  very  comprehensive  address, 
said  that  this  country  was  over-populated,  and  apparently  would  continue  to  increase 
in  population  with  hardly  any  prospect,  or  hardly  any  certain  prospect,  of  remunerative 
work  for  the  rising  generation.  Unemployment  was  increasing,  and  there  were  continual 
complaints  on  the  subject  of  housing  accommodation.  On  the  other  hand,  public  opinion 
in  Australia  particularly  was  gravely  concerned  at  under-population.  It  is  no  use,  however, 
concealing  the  fact  that  objections  were  raised  by  certain  sections  of  the  population  both 
here  and  Overseas.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  the  opposition  came  from  the  Labour  party, 
but  he  believed  that  that  opposition,  whether  political  or  economic,  could  be  met  and 
overcome.  His  own  opinion  was  that  the  Labour  party  in  Australia  was  not  essentially 
hostile  to  migration,  but  they  saw  dangers.  It  was  a  commonplace  that  the  population 
there  was  too  largely  concentrated  in  the  great  cities,  and  the  Labour  party  there  viewed 
with  some  concern  the  prospect  of  a  possible  increase  of  that  disproportionate  state  of 
things.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  any  scheme  for  migration  to  satisfy  that 
objection  in  some  shape  or  form.  At  home  there  was  a  fear  that  some  form  of  compulsion 
might  be  applied  to  persons  who  otherwise  might  prefer  to  remain  in  this  country.  He 
thought  that  fear  might  be  put  aside.  There  was  no  desire  whatever  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  or  on  the  part  of  any  body  with  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
migration  to  apply  compulsion.  Agreed  as  they  all  were  that  migration  was  essential, 
the  question  was  what  form  migration  should  take.  It  was  very  desirable,  he  held,  to 
concentrate  on  creating  a  population  in  the  Dominions  which  would  give  employment  to  those 
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already  there  and  engaged  in  industry.  And  the  first  object  of  any  scheme  should  be  the 
movement  of  producers  from  this  country  to  fill  up  the  waste  places  in  the  Dominions.  With 
this  view  there  should  be  a  policy  of  continuous  co-operation  between  the  Dominions  and 
the  Home  Government. 

The  deputation  welcomed  the  announcement  in  the  King's  speech,  and  begged  the 
Colonial  Secretary  to  push  on  with  the  policy  there  indicated.  They  desired  that 
some  permanent  financial  aid  should  be  given  towards  migration.  It  had  been  estimated 
that  some  three  hundred  and  thirty  million  pounds  were  spent  on  public  assistance  of 
various  forms  during  the  year  ending  March,  1921.  If  we  could  reduce  that  amount 
by  only  twenty  per  cent,  there  would  be  a  fund  for  migration  which  would  be  far  more 
than  the  two  million  pounds  which  he  would  not  say  was  promised,  but  which  had 
been  forecasted  as  a  possible  contribution  of  the  Imperial  Government  towards  migration. 
It  would  be  desirable,  he  suggested,  to  utilise  some  of  the  money  by  giving  organisations, 
whether  State  or  private  organisations,  some  assistance  by  means  of  loans  or  otherwise, 
to  be  repaid  when  schemes  for  the  settlers  came  into  operation.  There  was  also  the 
question  of  the  migration  of  children  and  women.  The  deputation  looked  forward  to  a 
large  increase  of  assisted  emigration  of  this  character.  It  was  no  use  sending  out  men  alone. 
We  should  send  young  people  who,  as  they  grew  up,  would  become  accustomed  to  Overseas 
conditions.  This  aspect  of  the  question  should  be  fully  considered.  If  it  were  possible 
for  the  Under  Secretary,  or  some  person  connected  with  but  not  an  official  of  a  Government 
department,  to  go  out  and  discuss  plans  for  the  future  freely  and  fully,  he  would  be 
able  to  ascertain  what  were  the  views  of  the  Dominion  Government,  and  would  come  back 
charged  with  a  knowledge  which  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  and  which  would  be  of 
advantage  in  matters  of  migration  and  emigration  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Miss  OLDHAM  urged  that  ideal  settlement  was  undoubtedly  family  settlement,  but  the 
special  problem  to  solve  was  in  the  existence  of  a  large  surplus  of  unmarried  and  widowed 
women  who  were  not  included  in  the  typical  group.  If  it  were  possible  for  one  sister 
or  friend  to  go  with  each  family  group,  many  difficulties  at  present  threatening  the 
health  and  comfort  of  working  mothers  in  the  Dominions  might  be  avoided.  But  whatever 
method  might  be  selected,  the  greater  migration  of  women  than  men  was  what  was  now 
needed.  She  asked  that  single  or  widowed  women  of  the  right  age,  health,  character,  and 
capacity,  ready  to  undertake  the  work  offered  by  the  Dominions,  should  be  able  to  get  a 
short  training  and  a  passage  and  every  help  that  could  be  given  to  secure  a  congenial 
post.  Miss  Oldham  also  touched  on  the  question  of  training,  and  pointed  to  the 
opportunities  for  teachers,  particularly  in  Canada.  On  this  latter  point  she  urged  the 
importance  of  employing  British  teachers  if  the  Empire  were  to  remain  British.  It  was  as 
important,  she  said,  for  girls  to  go  early  as  for  boys. 

Lieut.-Col.  AMERY,  M.P.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Churchill  to  say  a  few  words,  stated  that  after  three  years'  connection  with  the 
Oversea  Settlement  Committee  he  could  endorse  every  word  Miss  Oldham  had  uttered. 
It  had  been  brought  home  to  us  that  nothing  was  more  important  than  to  secure  a  proper 
flow  of  migration  of  women  and  children  to  the  Dominions,  and  also  to  secure  their  proper 
training,  and  he  trusted  that  whatever  measure  was  introduced  by  the  Government  would 
enable  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  to  co-operate  effectually  in  securing  that  training 
and  making  the  migration  of  women  and  children  possible  on  the  largest  scale.  On  the 
general  question  he  entirely  agreed  with  what  Sir  Arthur  Stanley  had  said  as  regarded  a 
better  distribution  of  our  population.  If  this  were  true  before  the  war,  it  was  infinitely 
more  true  at  the  present  time.  We  had  to  ref ound  the  British  Colonial  Empire  on 
a  new  basis  of  population  strength.  He  trusted  that  the  resolution  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  would  result  in  a  measure  being  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  which  would  carry 
out  the  policy  therein  enumerated. 

The  Right  Hon.  WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL,  M.P. — You  have  brought  me  to-day  a  most 
influential  and  representative  deputation,  and  one  which  although  composed  of  many 
different  elements,  with  different  political  outlooks,  nevertheless  is  composed  of  men  and 
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women  the  bulk  of  whom  have  given  the  greatest  part  of  their  public  life  to  the  cause  of 
the  permanent  strengthening  of  the  greatness  and  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  There  could 
be  no  subject  which  should  more  closely  and  keenly  unite  those  who  have  that  cause 
at  heart  than  the  subject  on  which  you  have  addressed  me.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
position  of  our  country,-  with  its  wonderful  inheritance,  and  now  emerged  from  the  last 
and  greatest  of  its  martial  achievements ;  when  we  see  these  overcrowded  islands — the 
heart  and  centre  and  power-house  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  the  fountain  of  life  and 
inspiration  which  has  populated  so  many  powerful  states  and  countries  and  founded  so 
many  free  Governments ;  when  we  see  the  pressure  of  life  which  economic  conditions 
impose  upon  a  large  proportion  of  our  citizens  here  at  home  ;  when  we  look  across  the  ocean 
and  see  broad  lands  offering  infinite  possibilities  of  a  new  and  wider  life  to  our  race  ;  when 
we  see  those  we  send  out  from  these  islands — once  they  have  taken  root  in  those  distant 
lands — cherish  a  love  of  their  home,  a  love  of  English  institutions  and  traditions,  and  a 
pride  which  grows  with  each  generation  in  the  concentrated  glories  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole ;  when  we  see  even  in  the  form  of  trade  that  they  take  from  us  three  or  four 
times  what  any  foreign  consumer  or  customer  takes,  and  that  when  our  danger  comes  they 
return  across  the  broad  waters  in  valiant  armies  to  hold  their  own,  and  more  than  their  own, 
with  the  finest  troops  in  the  world — then  we  must  see,  in  regard  to  the  subject  which  you 
have  brought  before  me  this  morning,  that  there  lies  the  main  path  along  which  the  Imperial 
Government  should  endeavour  to  advance  in  regard  to  the  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  very  necessary  that  this  matter  should  be  dealt  with  by  persons 
who  are  really  competent  in  its  details,  and  who  have  given  full  and  careful  study  to  those 
details.  I  asked  Colonel  Amery  to  address  you  because  I  thought  that,  as  you  are  aware, 
there  is  no  one  more  fully  competent  with  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  to  which  the 
most  interesting  speech  made  by  my  friend  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  and  the  remarks  made  by 
Misb  Oldham — all  full  of  details  of  the  greatest  interest — have  made  most  valuable  con- 
tributions. We  desire  that  every  step  we  take  from  this  office  shall  be  taken  with  the  fullest 
consideration  of  all  those  points  of  view.  Colonel  Amery  has  now  left  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  I  am  grateful — now  that  he  has  moved  to  the  Admiralty— that  he  still  retains  his 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  that  he  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  active  and  powerful 
assistance. 

The  position  in  which  this  subject  stands  now  is  a  hopeful  one.  A  resolution  has 
been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  a  Bill  has  been  announced  in  the  gracious 
speech  from  the  throne — a  Bill  which  is  already  in  draft — and  finance  promised  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  Government,  and  estimates  are  now  being  made.  Even  in  these  hard 
times,  when  every  penny  has  to  be  scrutinised,  I  cannot  but  believe  there  will  be  a 
provision — a  substantial  provision — during  the  coming  year  for  furthering  the  work  of 
Empire  settlement.  I  must  rely  on  Colonel  Amery  to  assist  me  in  this  matter,  and  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  support  and  sustain  his  exertions.  There  is  nothing  more 
true  about  Empire  settlement  than  this — continuity,  persistency,  perseverance  for 
generations,  are  required.  A  year  will  show  practically  nothing :  ten  years  will  begin  to 
show  some  result :  in  fifty  years  great  and  lasting  changes  in  the  grouping  of  the 
populations  of  the  world  may  be  set  on  foot,  and  in  a  century  a  revolution  may  be 
effected  in  the  balance  of  power.  We  must,  therefore,  recognise  that  our  plans  must 
be  laid  on  a  solid  basis,  and  there  must  be  no  fluctuation  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
better  to  proceed  on  a  moderate  scale  and  maintain  a  continued,  steady,  broadening  flow 
than  to  produce,  perhaps  at  a  moment  of  considerable  exhaustion  and  financial  straits, 
some  very  specious  and  captivating  scheme  which  some  years  after  might  have  to  be 
abandoned  because  funds  or  will  power  to  carry  it  through  were  not  forthcoming.  In  all 
these  matters  those  interested  have  before  them  a  lifelong  task — a  lifelong  study  and  task 
which  they  never  will  lose  while  they  draw  breath,  and  I  rely  on  those  who  are  here  and 
those  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  making  special  efforts  in  this  matter  to  continue 
to  hold  together  the  greatest  possible  body  of  opinion  behind  this  movement  for  Empire 
settlement — to  see  that  it  is  kept  prominently  before  the  public  and  is  able  to  hold  the 
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place  that  is  its  due  among  many  intervening  projects  of  public  effort  at  the  present  time. 
I  am  sure  that  if  I  can  count  on  your  assistance  we  shall  succeed  in  placing  this  year 
on  the  Statute  Book  a  Bill  which  will  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  continuous 
scheme  of  state-aided  migration  from  these  islands.  I  agree  that  the  Bill  should  if  possible 
be  in  as  elastic  a  form,  as  possible,  so  as  to  permit  us  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Dominion  Governments,  and  so  that  the  help  they  are  able  to  give  should  be  bestowed 
in  the  most  effective  manner.  I  call  upon  you  confidently  to  march  along  this  path  and 
to  give  every  assistance  you  can  in  the  cause  of  Empire  settlement. 

Lord  SYDENHAM,  on  behalf  of  the  deputation,  thanked  Mr.  Churchill  for  his  encouraging 
speech,  and  the  deputation  withdrew. 
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ON  February  3  a  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial 
Studies  Committee,  when  Dr.  E.  Raymond  Turner,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  gave  an  address  on  the  "  Relations  between  Western  Europe  and  America." 
Sir  George  Parkin,  K.C.M.G.,  was  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Turner,  in  a  very  able  exposition  of   the  growth  of    European    influence  in 
America,   said  that  he  spoke  on  this   subject  because  he  was   extremely  interested  in 
the  movement  for  binding  together  more  closely  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.      His  address  was  divided  into  five  main  sections.     In  the  first  he  outlined  the 
course  of  geographical  discovery  whereby  America  became  known  to  the  Western  European 
nations,  and  in  so  doing  he  stated  that  the  community  of  interests  between  Western 
Europe  and  America,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  other  portions  of  Europe,  was  more 
particularly  evidenced  in  the  period  of  actual  discovery ;   but  that  with  the  growth  of  the 
American  people  and  with  the  introduction  of  new  elements  of  population  these  interests 
became  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  although  Western  influences, 
and  particularly  English,  still  remain  predominant.     In  the  second  section  the  lecturer 
dwelt  upon  the  immense  distances  that  separated  Western  Europe  from  America  up  to  the 
introduction  of  steam  navigation,  and   stated  that  America  must  have  seemed  as  far  off 
to  the  people  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  as  was  Ultima  Thule  to  the 
Ancients.     The  vast  majority  of  people  proceeding  to  America  cut  themselves  off  from 
their  Motherland  and  seldom,  if  ever,  returned  to  the  home  of  their  ancestors.     This 
involved   the   growth   upon   American   soil   of   institutions   specially   fitted   to   the   new 
conditions ;   but  these  institutions  were  founded  in  the  main  upon  those  pertaining  to 
the  countries  from  which  the  colonists  came.      In  the  third  section  the  lecturer  con- 
trasted Spanish  America  with  those  portions  of  the  Continent  that  had  fallen  under 
English  and  French  influences.      He  stated  that  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  were 
remarkable  for  their  strong  administration,  based  upon  the  system  of  Spain,  and  directed 
in  the   main  from   that  country.      This  also  was  the  case  with  the   French  colonies, 
but  the  latter  failed  to  maintain  their  position  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  influx  of 
French  population  was  too   small  to   enable  the  colonists  to   carry   out   and  maintain 
their  plan  for  the  effective   occupation   of  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 
Had  they  been  able  to  do  so  they  would  have  erected  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
westward  expansion  of  the  English  colonies.     In  the  fourth  section  the  lecturer  gave  an 
account  of  the  main  principles  of  English  colonisation  in  America,  and  he  stated  that 
the   English   colonists  brought   with   them   and   established   upon   a   firm   and   enduring 
basis    the    language    and    common    law    of    the    Motherland.      They    transplanted    into 
America  Western  culture  as  it  was  understood  in  England.      In  this  achievement  they 
were   in   some   respects   in   advance   of  the   country  from   which  they   came,   for   they 
carried  the   principle   of   self-government   further,   established  their   parishes   and   town- 
ships,  provided  the  means  of  efficient  local  government  in  their  Town  meetings,   and 
.  kindled  and  kept  alive  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  local  autonomy  which  has  been  the 
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main  characteristic  of  the  American  people.  In  the  fifth  part  of  his  lecture  Professor 
Turner  dwelt  more  especially  upon  the  present  conditions  in  the  United  States  that 
have  arisen  out  of  the  influx  of  large  foreign  elements  who,  however,  have  been  quickly 
assimilated  into  the  nation  and  have  adopted  American  culture  and  modes  of  thought. 
In  some  respects,  particularly  in  local  administration,  the  Americans  were  behind  this 
country ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  adopted  a  wider  and  more  national  view  of  local 
administration,  although  the  machinery  for  centralising  this  administration  was  still 
lacking — owing  very  largely  to  the  State  system  that  was  the  basis  of  the  American 
federation.  Professor  Turner  stated  that  the  English  colonists  in  America  did  not 
break  away  from  the  Mother  Country  because  of  harsh  treatment.  They  were,  in  fact, 
well  treated  according  to  the  estimates  of  that  period.  They  possessed  every  right 
that  an  Englishman  enjoyed  in  England,  but  unfortunately  there  was  a  want  of  tact  and 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  which  intensified  certain  grievances 
that  undoubtedly  existed.  These  grievances  were  mainly  commercial,  but  British  practice 
was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  the  period — that  colonies  should  trade  only 
with  the  Mother  Country,  sending  her  all  their  raw  materials  and  receiving  manufactured 
goods  in  return.  A  predominating  cause  of  the  separation  was  the  absence  of  means  of 
rapid  communication.  Though  the  English  stock  became  largely  intermixed  with  Dutch, 
German,  and  other  foreign  elements,  America  remained  English  in  its  institutions  and  laws. 
Of  the  150  millions  or  so  of  English-speaking  peoples  in  the  world,  nearly  two-thirds 
were  in  the  United  States,  where  one-half  of  the  population  was  supposed  to  be  directly 
descended  from  British  stock.  The  value  of  this  intimate  relationship  would,  he  hoped, 
again  be  evidenced  in  the  future,  as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  and  if  ever  a  real  league  of 
nations  were  established  its  foundations  would  be  based  upon  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  who,  though  the  Atlantic  flowed  between  them,  were 
most  closely  connected  by  the  ideas  they  had  in  common. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  Sir  George  Parkin  stated  that  he  regarded  Canada  as 
the  interpreter  between  the  democracy  of  this  country  and  the  democracy  of  America  ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  dwelt  on  the  important  part  played  by 
Federal  Governments  in  the  establishing  of  large,  instead  of  small,  units,  and  thus  materially 
assisting  in  the  preservation  of  close  and  intimate  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Dominions.  He  was  of  opinion  that  had  the  British  Government  been  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  a  large  American  federation,  instead  of  with  numerous  separate  colonies, 
previous  to  the  American  Revolution,  the  course  of  events  might  have  been  considerably 
modified.  Moreover,  whilst  there  was  a  continuous  growth  of  population  in  the  American 
colonies  there  was  no  accompanying  reduction  in  the  time  taken  for  a  journey  across  the 
Atlantic.  This  factor  proved  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  cultivation  of  mutual  under- 
standing. Among  others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle, 
Dr.  Watson  Grice,  and  Captain  Slack.  The  Librarian  prepared  a  special  exhibition  of  books 
illustrating  the  geographical  relations  between  Western  Europe  and  America,  and  a 
bibliography  of  this  subject,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  Library. 

E.  L. 
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A  GAY  GORDON. 

GENERAL  J.  M.  GORDON'S  account  of  his  experiences  in  Spain,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  and  Australia  make  most  amusing  reading  because  the  author  is  one  of  those  light- 
hearted  individuals  who  know  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  life  and  also  how  to  make  the 
best  of  a  good  story  or  situation.  On  the  more  serious  side — particularly  that  relating  to 
the  National  Service  movement  in  Australia,  on  which  General  Gordon  recently  read  a  paper 
before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute — his  statements,  as  we  know,  have  not  passed  unchal- 
lenged. It  is  to  be  regretted  because  the  book  is  distinctly  interesting.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
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be  a  "  Gay  Gordon."*  The  first  portion  of  General  Gordon's  book  is  concerned  with  a  career 
rich  in  incident,  and  embraces  adventures  which  in  the  prosaic  days  before  the  war  only  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  select  few.  General  Gordon  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  persona  grata  with 
the  Carlists  and  the  Royalists  in  Spain,  and  equally  at  home  in  each  camp.  With  his  Spanish 
upbringing,  Scottish  ancestry,  and  English  training,  he  had  advantages  of  which  he  made 
full  use.  The  Gordons  from  whom  he  sprang  have  contributed  more  than  their  quota  to  the 
science  of  adventure,  and  General  Gordon  himself  has  maintained  the  traditions  of  his  race. 

Most  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  will  peruse  with  peculiar  interest  those  chapters  which 
relate  to  Australia,  where  the  author  after  a  gay  time — though  doubtless  more  trying  than 
he  would  have  us  imagine — as  commission  agent,  newspaper  proprietor,  actor,  and  police- 
man, again  took  up  his  military  career,  became  successively  Commandant  of  the  Military 
Forces  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  with  a  period  as  Military  Advisor  to  the  Common- 
wealth in  this  country  wedged  between,  and  Commandant  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  finally 
rose  to  the  position  of  Commandant  of  the  Military  Forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  post 
which  he  relinquished  only  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  picture  he  draws 
of  Adelaide  during  his  residence  in  that  capital  will  amuse  many  who  only  know  the  city 
as  the  centre  of  earnest  education  and  strenuous  endeavour.  Many  people  will  have  forgotten 
the  days  of  Charles  Cameron  Kingston,  probably  the  ablest  Premier  of  the  State,  who,  soon 
after  General  Gordon's  appointment  as  Commandant,  took  up  his  stand  opposite  the  offices 
of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  the  President  of  the  Upper  House,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  vowing 
that  he  would  shoot  at  Sir  Richard  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  if  the  latter  on  his  part 
would  also  engage  in  this  quaint  duel.  Fortunately  Sir  Richard  did  not  get  the  challenge 
in  time,  else  Victoria  Square  might  have  witnessed  a  scene  similar  to  those  that  are  popularly 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  a  Texas  mining  centre.  Kingston,  to  whose  unfailing  sup- 
port General  Gordon  owed  much  of  his  career,  was  also  a  sergeant  in  the  Volunteers,  and  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Commandant  to  decide  whether  Kingston,  who  had  been  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  should  continue  in  the  forces.  Truly  a  unique  situation,  and  one  which 
should  be  preserved. 

PELOPS. 
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Teichman,  Erie. — Travels    of   a   Consular    Officer   in   North-West   China.    Pp.  219.    Maps  and 
illust.     Cambridge :   University  Press.     1921.     255. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  engaged  in  the  Consular  Service  in  China,  and  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  he  undertook  a  series  of  journeys,  in  connection  with  the  Anglo  - 
Chinese  Opium  Treaty,  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  China.  Two  of  these  provinces, 
Shensi  and  Kansu,  are  little  known  to  foreigners,  but  are,  nevertheless,  of  very  great  interest. 
Kansu,  in  particular,  owing  to  its  profusion  of  game,  European  climate,  and  interesting 
mixed  population  of  Chinese,  Mohammedans,  Tibetans,  and  Mongols,  is  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  eighteen  provinces.  Mr.  Teichman's  account,  therefore, 
is  specially  welcome,  more  particularly,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  recent  unfortunate  position 
of  affairs  in  China,  during  which  Shensi  became  the  principal  scene  of  conflict  between  the 
forces  of  the  North  and  South.  Mr.  Teichman  points  out  that  the  cultivation  of  opium 
has  again  assumed  large  dimensions,  under  the  open  encouragement  of  local  officials.  Not 
only  is  his  book  of  great  interest  because  of  the  special  bearing  it  has  on  current  problems, 
but  also  because  the  author  writes  well  upon  his  travels,  with  picturesque  detail  that  lends 
a  real  charm  to  his  narrative.  His  remarks  upon  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  China 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  these  missions  at  heart, 
because  his  criticisms  are  founded  upon  personal  knowledge  and  conviction. 

Redwood,  Sir  Boverton. — Petroleum:  a  Treatise  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  and  Geological 
Occurrence  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas,  etc.  Three  vols.  Pp.  1353.  Maps.  London  : 
Charles  Griffin  &  Co.  1922.  105s. 

The  fourth  edition  of  a  work  which  is  invaluable  to  the  petroleum  technologists  and  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  industry,  this  book,  as  Sir  Frederick  Black  states,  will  always 
remain  a  monument  to  the  extensive  expert  knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  Boverton  Redwood. 
That  the  publishers  have  thought  fit  to  issue  a  revised  edition,  entirely  reset  and  supplied  with 
numerous  new  maps,  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  value  of  Sir  Boverton  Redwood's  work.  It  is 

*  The  Chronicles  of  a  Gay  Gordon.  By  Brigadier- General  J.  M.  Gordon.  Pp.  320.  Portrait 
and  Illustration.  London :  Cassell  &  Co.  1921.  10s.  Qd. 
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for  all  practical  purposes  a  new  book,  for  not  only  does  it  contain  a  vast  amount  of  additional 
information  collected  by  the  author,  but  also  numerous  sections  contributed  by  other  experts, 
dealing  with  their  own  particular  investigation.  Sir  Boverton  Redwood  was  the  pioneer 
of  Petroleum  Technology,  and  this  work  contains  practically  everything  that  it  is  desirable  or 
necessary  to  know  about  the  industry. 

Tenison,  E.  M. — A  Short  History  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     Pp.  120.     Illustrated. 

2nd    Edition.     Society    of    SS.    Peter    and    Paul,    32    George    Street,   Hanover    Square, 

W.  1.     Paper,  3s.  Gd.  net ;  cloth,  5s.  net. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  new  edition  of  this  admirable  summary  of  the  military  and 
civil  history  of  an  Order  "  whose  gallant  exploits  and  strenuous  achievements  form  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  heroic  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  has  been  called  for. 
It  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  and  now  covers  the  period  of  the  Great  War.  No  romance 
of  chivalry  is  more  absorbing  than  the  story  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John ;  this  rapid  survey 
will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  have  read  the  history  in  ampler  form  as  a  reminder  of 
imperishable  events,  and  for  those  who  have  not  read  it,  this  handy  volume  will  surely 
prove  an  incentive  to  fuller  study. 

Ward,  J.  S.  M.— Cotton  and   Wool  (Raw  Materials  of  Industry).     Pp.   270.     Maps.     London: 

William  Rider  &  Son.     1921.     10s.  6<£. 

Two  of  the  primary  products  upon  which  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  depend  obviously 
cannot  be  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  so  small  a  compass,  but  the  two  sections  into  which 
this  volume  is  divided  contain  much  useful  information  concerning  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
ducts and  the  main  sources  of  supply.  In  view  of  the  great  interest  that  is  being  taken 
in  the  development  of  the  cotton  resources  of  the  Empire,  the  first  section  is  particularly 
welcome,  while  that  dealing  with  wool  is  also  of  considerable  value. 

Penzer,  N.  M. — The  Tin  Resources  of  the  British  Empire  (Raw  Materials  of  Industry).     Pp  x.  -f- 

358.     London  :  William  Rider  &  Son.     1921.     15s. 

The  British  Empire  produces  two-thirds  of  the  world's  total  output  of  tin,  and  it  is 
therefore  particularly  appropriate  that  the  second  volume  of  the  valuable  series  of  mono- 
graphs now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Rider  should  deal  with  this  commodity.  This  book  is 
arranged  geographically  and  it  is  illustrated  by  numerous  maps  showing  the  positions  of  the 
tin-fields,  and  is  also  supplied  with  an  extensive  bibliography. 
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Leger,  T. — Du  Tanganyika  d  VAtlantique.     1921. 

Lethbridge,  A.— W est  Africa  the  Elusive.    1921. 

Calcutta  Historical  Society.— Bengal  Past  and  Present.    Vol.  XXII.     1921. 

Zoli,  Corrado. — La  conquista  del  Fezzan.     1921. 

Atti  del  Convegno  Nazionale  Coloniale  per  il  dopo  guerra  delle  Colonie,  1919.     1920. 

Monekton,  C.  A.  W.— Last  Days  in  New  Guinea.    1922. 

Law,  E. — Commonwealth  or  Empire.     1921. 

Schweitzer,  A.— On  the  Edge  of  the  Primeval  Forest.    1922. 

Linschoten  Vereeniging. — Henry  Hudson's  Reize  onder  Nederlandsche  Vlag,  1609.     1921. 

Straehey,  L.— Queen  Victoria.    1921. 

Geddes,  P.— Life  and  Work  of  Sir  J.  C.  Bose.     1920. 

Inventory  of  Historical  Monuments  in  the  County  of  Dumfries.     1922. 

Inventory  of  Historical  Monuments  in  the  County  of  Merioneth.     1922. 

MaeMurray,  J.  V.  A. — Treaties  and  Agreements  with  and  concerning  China,  1894-1919.   Vol.  I.    1921. 

Loeber,  J.  A. — Houtsnijwerk  en  Metaalbewerking  in  Nederlandsch-Indie.     1916. 

Koloniaal  Instituut  te  Amsterdam.— Pandecten  van  het  Adatrecht.     Vols.  IV.  and  V.     1920. 

Volterra,  E.  T. — Commercio  e  Colonie  :  Studi  per  VEspansione  Internazionale  italiana.     1920. 

Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Vol.  OCX.     1921. 

Wall,  F. — Ophidia  Taprobanica,  or  the  Snakes  of  Ceylon.     1921. 

Perrier  de  la  BSthie,  H.— La  vegetation  Malgache.     1922. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute.     Vol.  XIII.     1921. 

Lansing,  Robert. — Notes  on  Sovereignty.    1921. 

Baker,  C.  W. — Government  Control  and  Operation  of  Industry  in  Great  Britain  and  the   United 

States  during  the  World  War.     1921. 

Place  of  the  United  States  in  a  World  Organisation  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace.     1921. 
King,  C.  L.— Taxation  and  Public  Expenditure  (in  the  United  States).     1921. 
Ewart,  John  S. — Independence  Papers.     1921. 
Historical  Records  of  Australia,  Series  3.     Vols.  III.-IV.     1921. 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria.— Proceedings.     Vol.  XXXIV.     1921. 
Second  Congress  of  Universities  of  the  Empire. — Proceedings.     1921. 
Sumner,  Rev.  A,  T. — Handbook  of  the  Sherbro  Language.     1921. 
India  :  Legislative  Assembly. — Debates.     Vol  II.     1921. 
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Official  History  of  Australia  in  the    War.     Vol.  I.  :   The  Stor     of  Anzac  from   the  Outbreak  of 

War  to  the  End  of  the  First  Phase  of  the  Oallipoli  Campaign,  May  4,  1915.     By  C.  E.  W. 

Bean.     Pp.  xx.  +  660.     Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations.    Sydney  :  Angus  &  Robertson. 

1921. 
Mayo,  Lawrence  Shaw. — John  Wentworth,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  1767-1775.     Pp.  viii.  -f  208. 

Portrait  and  Illustrations.     4to.     Cambridge  :    Massachusetts,  Harvard  University  Press. 

1921. 
Malcolm  Hareourt. — A    History    of   the   Bahamas    House    of   Assembly.     Pp.   99.     Small  folio. 

Nassau,  Bahamas  :  Nassau  'Guardian.     1921. 
O'Brien,  John. — Around  the  Boree  Log,  and  Other  Verses.     Pp.  162.     Sydney  :  Angus  &  Robertson. 

1921. 
Cundall,   Frank.— Life   of  Enos   Nuttall,   Archbishop   of   the  West  Indies.    Pp.    255.     Portraits 

and  Illustrations.     London :   S.P.C.K.     1922. 
Pollard,  A.  F. — The  Raleigh  Lecture  on  History.     Pp.  20.     London  :  Humphrey  Milford.     1922. 

Is.  Qd. 
Williamson,  James  A. — A    Short   History    of    British    Expansion.      Pp.    xxiv.  4-  647.      Maps. 

London:  MacmiUan  &  Co.     1922.     25s. 
Martin,   Percy   F. — The    Sudan    in    Evolution :    A    Study    of   the    Economical,    Financial,    and 

Administrative  Condition  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.    Pp.  xxxvi.  -j-  359.    Maps.    London  : 

Constable  &  Co.     1921.     42s. 
Chapman,   Abel.— Savage  Sudan  :  Its    Wild  Tribes,    Big    Game,  and  Bird-life.     Pp.  xx.  +  452. 

Map  and  Illustrations.     London  :   Gurney  &  Jackson.     1921.     42s. 
Canada  as  a  Field  for  British  Branch  Industries.     Pp.  132.     Maps  and  illustrations.     Ottawa  : 

Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.     1922. 
Macmillan,  Allister. — The  Red  Book  of  the   West  Indies  :  Historical  and  Descriptive,  Commercial 

and  Industrial  Facts,  Figures,  and  Resources.     Compiled  and  edited  by  Allister  Macmillan. 

Pp.  424.     Portraits  and^Hlustrations.     4fco.     London  :   W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge.     1922. 
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CANADA. 

The  Paper  Industry.— Mr.  Edward  Beck,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  characterises  1921  as  a  year  of  liquidation  and  price  readjustment  for 
the  paper  industry,  and  believes  that  a  point  of  price  stabilisation  has  now  been  reached, 
and  that  a  substantial  improvement  will  be  felt  in  the  immediate  future.  Last  year,  he 
states,  will  show  a  falling  off  of  from  $30,000,000  to  $35,000,000  in  the  value  of  pulp  and 
paper  exported  from  Canada  as  compared  with  1920,  but  the  falling  off  in  quantity  was 
proportionately  much  less  than  the  decrease  in  value,  and  there  were  indications  that,  so 
far  as  quantity  was  concerned,  Canada  would  in  all  probability  get  back  to  its  normal  level 
before  the  middle  of  this  year.  The  paper  mills  of  the  Dominion  are  now  equipped  to 
produce  over  one  million  tons  of  newsprint  paper  annually,  which  represents  over  one-third 
of  the  total  consumption  of  newsprint  on  the  North  American  continent.  This,  with  the 
other  pulp  and  paper  products,  represents  a  total  yearly  tonnage  of  pulp  and  paper  exceed- 
ing 2,300,000  tons.  These  figures  relate  only  to  the  rated  capacity  of  the  mills  now  in 
operation,  and  do  not  take  into  account  new  mills  or  extensions  of  old  ones. 

AUSTEALIA. 

Wireless  Weather  Forecasts.— Weather  forecasts  are  particularly  important  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  Queensland,  and  the  State  is  gladly  co-operating  with  the  Federal  authorities 
of  Australia  in  the  establishment  of  a  wireless  station  on  Willis  Island,  300  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Queensland.  Willis  Island  is  right  in  the  track  of  the  cyclones,  and  has  been  selected  as 
the  most  suitable  spot  from  which  warnings  of  approaching  storms  could  be  sent  out.  The 
station  is  being  erected  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Radio  Branch  of  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Navigation.  It  will  be  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  part  of  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  Queensland  Government.  Warnings  by  wireless 
will  be  sent  out  to  the  mainland  and  to  shipping.  The  initial  cost  is  estimated  at  £4,000. 
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The  Dairy  Farm. — Dairy  farming  in  Australia  to-day  offers  brighter  prospects  than  do 
other  rural  industries,  with  the  result  that  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  this  branch 
of  agriculture.  Land  hitherto  used  for  fattening  sheep  and  cattle  is  being,  as  far  as  possible, 
taken  over  for  dairying.  The  Dairy  Produce  Act  and  the  winter  classes  given  by  the  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  should  effect  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  produce  sent 
Overseas.  The  quantity  of  butter  which  should  be  available  for  export  to  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  coming  season  is  estimated  at  40,000  tons.  In  addition  to  this,  consignments 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  and  dried  milk  will  be  sent  to  the  East  and  other  markets. 

Commonwealth  Shipping. — It  is  announced  that  a  new  line  of  steamers  will  be  run 
from  Saigon  (French  Cochin  China)  to  Australia  early  this  year.  French  and  Chinese  capital 
will  be  invested  in  the  line,  and  the  route  will  be  from  Saigon  to  Singapore,  Java,  Fremantle, 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney.  The  steamers  will  be  mainly  cargo  vessels,  and  only  a 
limited  number  of  passengers  will  be  carried.  The  Lloyd  Sabando  Company,  Ltd.,  is  running 
a  line  of  Italian  steamers  to  Australia,  and  has  established  its  own  general  agency  and  head 
office  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Also  a  new  line  of  freight  steamers  between  Vancouver 
and  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports  is  being  inaugurated  by  the  Yamashita  Kisen 
Kaisha. 

Sheep  for  Japan. — Japan  has  of  late  years  been  a  buyer  of  stud  sheep  from  Australia, 
principally  Corriedale,  Merino,  and  Shropshire  breeds.  A  large  shipment  of  Shropshire 
sheep  was  sent  to  Japan  in  1901,  and  the  demand  for  that  breed  has  continued  regularly 
ever  since  that  date.  The  Secretary  of  the  Shropshire  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  states 
that  Japan  has  recently  purchased  pedigree  sheep  of  several  breeds,  including  twenty-three 
Shropshires. 

AFRICA. 

Immigration  Figures. — The  first  number  of  a  new  publication  entitled  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  Union  Statistics  contains  some  interesting  details  regarding  the  population 
of  South  Africa.  The  figures  cover  eleven  months,  January  to  November,  1921,  inclusive, 
during  which  time  there  were  19,525  new  arrivals  and  11,176  permanent  departures  among 
the  white  population,  whereby  South  Africa  gained  well  over  8,000  white  inhabitants  by 
immigration  last  year.  In  the  case  of  Asiatics  and  other  coloured  races  the  permanent 
departures  exceeded  the  new  arrivals  by  nearly  2,300.  Of  the  increased  number  of  white 
inhabitants  over  5,000  were  of  British  nationality,  the  second  largest  contingent  being  nearly 
1,300  from  Russia. 

Land  Values  in  Rhodesia. — The  Rhodesia  Settlers  Board  has  issued  up-to-date 
information  regarding  the  value  of  land  in  Rhodesia,  with  a  view  to  deterring  intending 
settlers  from  tackling  the  life  there  single-handed  with  a  capital  of  less  than  £2,500.  The 
price  of  ranching  ground  is  about  6s.  per  acre,  and  of  mixed  farming  land  from  15s.  to 
20s.  per  acre,  according  to  the  accessibility  of  railway  facilities.  As  regards  the  maize 
belt,  land  prices  range  from  60s.  to  100s.  per  acre.  The  better  ranching  land  will 
carry  one  beast  all  the  year  round  without  artificial  feeding  in  winter  to  about  18  acres, 
which  means  that  the  price  of  enough  land  to  carry  one  beast  is  approximately  £5  10s. 
Much  of  this  land  has  a  considerable  speculative  value,  however,  since  by  ranching  it  may  be 
developed  into  mixed  farming  land,  and  thus  become  more  valuable. 

Economic  Conditions  in  the  Sudan. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Central  Economic  Board  of  the  Sudan  Government, 
for  1920  is  not  only  a  valuable  guide  to  the  trade  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Sudan, 
it  affords  the  most  interesting  data  concerning  crops  which  had  boomed  as  the  result 
of  the  war,  and  were  in  1920  just  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  return  to  peace 
conditions.  For  all  who  are  financially  interested  in  or  follow  the  development  of 
the  Sudan,  the  full  significance  of  the  1920  Report  will  not  appear  till  the  Report 
for  1921  is  available.  Then  the  remarkable  expansion,  for  instance  in  cotton,  will 
be  seen  in  its  true  proportions.  Great  work  has  been  done  in  the  Sudan,  but  trade 
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depression  had  already,  at  the  end  of  1920,  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  Exports  fell 
off  seriously  during  the  first  three  months  of  1921.  The  Sudan,  with  all  its  possibilities 
and  great  tropical  resources,  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  general  economic 
conditions.  The  importance  of  this  report  is  that  it  shows  what  those  possibilities 
and  resources  are. 

Engineering  Schemes  in  Kenya. — A  start  has  been  made  with  the  harbour 
works  for  which  Messrs.  Pauling  &  Co.  have  secured  the  contract  at  Has  Kilindini.  A 
deep  water  -wharf  wall  will  be  constructed,  long  enough  to  berth  two  large  vessels,  and 
when  this  is  completed  this  excellent  site  will  enjoy  up-to-date  facilities  in  place  of 
the  present  cumbrous  lighterage  system.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  reclamation 
behind  the  wall  so  as  to  facilitate  the  joining  up  of  the  railway  lines,  and  the  scheme 
provides  for  ample  shed  accommodation.  The  route  of  the  branch  railway  to  the 
Uasin  Gishu  plateau  is  practically  settled ;  it  will  leave  the  Uganda  railway  at  Nakuru 
(miles  448),  and  will  go  to  Turbo,  a  length  of  about  145  miles.  This  extension  is 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  the  many  gallant  settlers  who  have  gone  to  the  plateau 
since  the  war.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Griffiths  &  Co.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  successful  notation  of  the  £5,000,000  loan  in  November  was  a 
necessary  condition  for  these  undertakings. 

HONG-KONG. 

SeriOUS  Labour  Crisis. — According  to  the  more  recent  reports,  the  labour  outlook  in 
Hong-Kong  became  more  and  more  serious.  Sympathetic  strikes  were  started,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  call  out  troops  to  assist  the  police  to  maintain  order.  There  is 
already  a  scarcity  of  fresh  food  in  the  Colony,  and  prices  are  rising  inevitably.  The  seamen's 
strike  has  held  up  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  shipping.  The  cargo  coolies'  and  talleymen's 
guilds  have  struck  work,  which  means  that  the  Peninsular  and  Japanese  lines  are  compelled 
to  carry  over  their  cargoes.  The  American  trans-Pacific  boats  have  replaced  their  strikers 
with  Filipinos,  and  a  Blue  Funnel  liner  homeward  bound  left  Hong-Kong  manned  by  naval 
volunteers  and  the  relieved  crews  of  the  China  Squadron.  The  China  Navigation  Company 
has  been  able  to  work  a  few  ships  with  crews  composed  of  Northern  Chinese,  but  the 
Indo-China,  Douglas,  China  Mail,  and  other  fleets  are  at  a  standstill  now.  .  The  Government 
has  issued  a  proclamation  warning  workers  that  in  the  event  of  sympathetic  action  on  the 
part  of  employees  in  other  trades,  steps  will  be  taken  to  deport  the  leaders.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  serious  labour  crisis  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Colony. 

CEYLON. 

Exhibition  Of  Industries. — According  to  a  recent  report,  the  Ceylon  Industries 
Exhibition  to  be  held  during  March  promises  to  be  well  supported.  The  different 
provinces  of  the  island  will  each  have  its  own  pavilion,  and  will  show  agricultural  and 
handicraft  industries  peculiar  to  the  province.  The  best  craftsmen  of  the  island  are 
to  work  in  a  central  pavilion,  where  the  best  work  will  be  shown.  The  Government  is  now 
supporting  ha'nd-loom  weaving,  and  is  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Kalutara 
Basket  Association,  and  the  Kandy  Art  Museum  have  decided  to  encourage  the  spread  of 
other  local  industries. 


Mr.  Edmund  Jowett,  M.P.,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  where  he  hopes  to  bring  the  claims 
of  Australian  produce  forcibly  to  British  notice,  accepted  an  invitation  to  Portland  to  address 
the  men  of  one  or  more  of  His  Majesty's  ships  on  the  subject  of  Australia  and  the  Empire. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Larkin,  the  "  Tea  King  "  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada  in  London.  Mr.  Larkin,  through  his  business,  has  naturally  taken  considerable 
interest  in  India  and  Ceylon  ;  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Resources  of 
the  Empire,  and  he  is  said  to  be  coming  to  London  strongly  imbued  with  the  importance  of  a 
well-considered  migration  policy  in  the  interests  of  Canada  and  the  Empire. 
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COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

THE   following   appointments  have   been   made    by  the  Secretary  of   State    for   the   Colonies 
during  the  month  ended  February  10,  1922  : 


Name. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Howlett,  M.C.  . 
Capt.  E.  R.  C.  Cooke,  M.C.  . 
Mr.  H.  M.  Bright  .... 

Capt.  J.  L.  Gregory 

Mr.  J.  G.  Harrower,  M.B.,  Ch.B.     . 

Miss  W.  Buchanan 

Miss  N.  Henderson 

Mr.  F.  L.  Wickremasinha 

Lieut.  G.  Corbett  .... 

Dr.  F.  H.  Alexander 

Mr.  (late  Sapper)  R.  W.  Conibear   . 

Capt.  W.  D.  G.  Batten  . 

Capt.   Ivor  Ridge-Jones,  M.R.C.S., 

L.R.C.P.,  M.C. 

Miss  E.  S.  Smith  .... 
Miss  E.  Ardern      .... 
Miss  O.  M.  Edwards 
Mr.  A.  C.  Pratley  .... 
Lieut.  G.  N.  Sale  .... 
Lieut.  H.  S.  Selous 
Staff  Lieut.  G.  S.  Inglis 
Capt.  C.  E.  Parker,  M.C. 
Lieut.  G.  W.  Kenyon-Slaney  . 
Capt.  F.  B.  H.  Drummond,  M.C.     . 
Mr.  (late  Sergeant)  W.  A.  Gilmour  . 
Mr.  A.  Golightly    .... 

Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Hammond,  C.B.E., 

D.S.O.,  R.E. 
Mr.   E.   S.   E.  Mack,  M.B.,  B.Ch., 

B.A.O. 

Miss  V.  P.  Peet     .... 
Capt.  G.  D.  Pitcairn 
Capt.  W.  B.  South 

Capt.  H.  D.  Tupper-Carey  (late 
Company  Commander  5th  Battn. 
King's  African  Rifles) 

Mr.  G.  B.  Walker  .... 

Miss  M.  T.  Wood  . 


Appointment. 

Agriculture  Instructor 

Medical  Officer 

Asst.  Superintendent,  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs 

Health  Officer 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  King  Edward 
VII.  Medical  School 

Nursing  Sister 

Cadet  " 


Colony. 
Malay  States 


Straits  Settlements 


Ceylon 


Agricultural  Superintendent,  Rodrigues  Mauritius 

Medical  Officer,  District  5  St.  Lucia 

Sub-Inspector,  Survey  Dept.  Palestine 
Asst.  British  Representative,  Trans-  „ 

jordania 

Medical    Officer    under    Ministry    of  Irak 

Health 

Nursing  Sister  Gibraltar 


Surveyor 

Asst.  Conservator  of  Forests 

Cadet,  Administrative  Dept. 


Administrative  Officer 
Superintendent,  Education  Dept. 
Conf.  Clerk  to  Special  Railway  Com- 
missioner 
Special  Railway  Commissioner 


Cyprus 


Nyasaland 


Nigeria 

„  (N.  Provinces) 
Gold  Coast 


Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical    Not  yet  allocated 

Staff 

Nursing  Sister  Gold  Coast 

Administrative  Officer  Nigeria 

Asst.  Engineer,  Posts  «,nd  Telegraphs         „ 

Dept. 
Administrative  Officer 


Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical    Not  yet  allocated 

Staff 
Supervisor,  Telephone  Branch,  Posts     Gold  Coast 

and  Telegraphs  Dept. 


Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Captain  R.  R.  Kane,  M.C.  (1st  Grade  District  Commissioner,  Fiji),  Resident  Commissioner, 
British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate. 

Mr.  P.  E.  L.  Gethin  (Assistant  Superintendent  of  Surveys,  Ceylon),  Assistant  Director 
of  Surveys,  Cyprus. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Shepley-Taylor  (Conveyancer,  Land  Department,  Kenya),  Superintendent  of 
Lands  and  Boundaries,  Survey  Department,  Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Redington  (Assistant  Commandant  of  Police,  Zanzibar),  Superintendent  in 
Prisons  Department,  Nigeria. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Moor  (Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  Trinidad),  Assistant  Conservator  of 
Forests,  Gold  Coast.  

Sir  Arthur  Stanley  predicts  that  Mr.  J,  McWhae,  the  new  Agent-General  for  Victoria, 
will  prove  "  an  evangelist  of  migration." 
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EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  SECTION. 

Handicap  of  High  Postal  Charges. 

The  volume  of  protest  against  the  unbusinesslike  methods  of  the  Post  Office  has  been 
growing  steadily,  and,  recognising  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  from  the  Imperial 
trade  point,  the  Institute,  through  its  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  associated  itself  with 
the  great  Conference  convened  on  February  3  by  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  at  which  resolutions  calling  for  drastic  reductions  were  unanimously  passed  and 
forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  representative  character  of  the  Conference  leads  to 
the  hope  that  some  benefits  will  accrue  at  an  early  date.  The  deliberate  action  taken  by 
more  than  one  body  in  posting  large  numbers  of  circulars  abroad  for  delivery  in  this  country 
serves  as  an  unwelcome  object  lesson  to  our  postal  authorities.  It  is  still  cheaper  to  post  a 
copy  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  to  Fiji  than  to  Fulham.  Quite  apart,  however,  from  its  purely  com- 
mercial aspect,  there  is  the  question  of  distributing  the  literature  whereby  such  Societies  as 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  can  combat,  with  their  propaganda,  the  maleficent  influences 
at  work  in  certain  quarters. 

Trade  Revival  and  Empire  Markets. 

The  January  trade  returns,  while  still  recording  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  both  our 
import  and  export  trade,  show  an  increase  in  the  actual  quantities  in  some  of  our  principal 
exports,  exceedingly  gratifying  in  the  case  of  the  coal  and  textile  trades.  As  we  are  continually 
urging,  the  importance  of  our  Empire  markets  should  attract  our  manufacturers  and  our 
investors,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  recent  issue  of  various  Colonial  loans 
should  spur  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  fullest  encouragement  of  development  schemes.  With 
the  continuance  of  the  state  of  uncertainty  as  regards  our  temporarily  lost  Central  and  Eastern 
European  trade,  attention  should  be  diverted  to  the  needs  of  our  markets  Overseas,  not 
only  from  a  sentimental  and  Imperial  view-point  but  because  their  vast  resources  can  supply 
so  many  of  our  needs  and  both  directly  and  indirectly  contribute  a  share  to  the  solution  of 
the  unemployment  problem.  To  that  effect  argued  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation. 

In  recent  notes  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  growing  demand  in  Canada  for  an 
increase  in  British  trade  with  the  Dominion,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of 
American  competition.  Now  is  Britain's  chance  for  traders  and  settlers  in  Canada,  says 
Sir  Augustus  Nanton.  A  suggestion  has  been  put  forward  that  British  manufacturers  should 
personally  investigate  local  conditions  and  prospects,  and  while  we  are  waiting  with  con- 
fidence for  good  results  from  the  visit  of  the  British  Trade  Ship  to  other  parts  of  the  world  in 
1923-4-5,  principals  of  our  larger  trading  firms  could  with  advantage  pay  a  visit  to  our  great 
western  Dominion.  From  correspondence  and  personal  interviews,  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee  is  constantly  receiving  assurance  that  such  action  would  be  of  mutual  benefit 
to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  As  Mr.  McGregor,  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Australia,  states  in  his  last  report :  "  Something  more  is  necessary  to  meet  foreign  competition 
than  dependence  upon  local  merchants  or  the  appointment  of  an  agent  who  is  unsupported 
and  is  left  to  his  own  devices  to  obtain  business."  An  extremely  valuable  book — "  Canada 
as  a  Field  for  British  Branch  Industries  " — has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  and  we  strongly  commend  it  to  those  firms  who  may  seriously 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  branches  of  their  businesses  Overseas. 

The  British  Empire  Exhibition,  1924. 

The  postponement  of  the  Exhibition  until  1924,  while  perhaps  regrettable  for  some  reasons, 
will  ensure  adequate  preparation  for  what  should  prove  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most 
interesting  Exhibition  ever  held  in  this  country.  The  Institute  contemplates  a  measure  of 
co-operation  with  the  Exhibition  authorities,  and  any  suggestions  which  Fellows  and  their 
friends  may  submit  with  a  view  to  ensuring  success  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  Committee  was 
instrumental  in  securing  considerable  contributions  to  the  £1,000,000  Guarantee  Fund. 
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Efficient  Lighting  and  Working  Costs. 

While  lighting  systems  of  great  efficiency  are  now  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
offices  and  workshops,  comparatively  little  advance  has  been  made  in  lighting  large  uncovered 
spaces  such  as  docks,  factory  yards,  railway  sidings,  and  so  forth.  This  has  probably  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to  light  such  spaces  adequately  without 
installing  a  large  number  of  high-power  lamps  which,  added  to  charges  for  cables,  standards, 
and  maintenance,  make  the  cost  very  high.  Really  strong  and  efficient  lighting  would  result 
in  a  considerable  acceleration  of  the  work  in  hand,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  risk  to  life 
and  limb  for  the  men  employed,  and,  consequently,  a  reduction  of  overhead  charges.  Certain 
firms  hitherto  exclusively  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  lighthouses  which  have  made  marine 
navigation  so  comparatively  safe,  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  efficient  use  of  light 
as  applied  to  more  directly  industrial  purposes,  and  have  obtained  by  the  use  of  improved 
lenses  and  reflectors  a  remarkable  extension  of  the  areas  it  is  possible  to  light  with  any  unit 
source.  Those  responsible  for  the  control  of  rail-heads,  terminal  ports,  and  similar  nodal 
points  of  trade,  who  have  to  prepare  in  periods  of  slackness  for  the  busier  times  ahead,  will 
appreciate  how  efficient  lighting  draws  trade  and  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  this  direction.  This  question  is  of  special  interest  to  such  countries  as  West  and  East 
Africa,  where  the  restrictions  imposed  by  badly  lit  coast  lines  and  limited  hours  of  daylight 
labour  severely  handicap  business  and  add  enormously  to  shipping  expenses. 

Empire  Patent  Law. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  include  this  important  subject  in  their  current 
activities,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms  have  been  received. 

Pacific  Islands. 

Consequent  upon  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  detailed 
authoritative  information  concerning  trading  prospects  in  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been 
collected  and  is  available  for  the  use  of  Fellows  and  their  friends. 


SIR  HENRY  MAY. 

By  One  who  Knew  Him. 

THE  death  of  Sir  Henry  May,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  J.P.  Suffolk,  which  took  place  at  Clare 
Priory,  Suffolk,  his  wife's  ancestral  home,  on  February  6,  has  closed  a  long  and  very  honourable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Hong-Kong,  extending  from  1881,  when  he  went  out  to  China  as  a 
cadet,  to  1919,  when  he  retired  from  active  service  after  having  governed  the  Colony  for  seven 
years.  Throughout  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  of  fourteen  months 
during  which  he  was  Governor  of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  Sir 
Henry  was  prominently  associated  with  the  Hong-Kong  administration  in  posts  of  steadily 
increasing  importance.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  an  eastern  cadetship  he  was  sent  to 
Peking  to  learn  Chinese  ;  on  the  completion  of  his  linguistic  studies  he  returned  to  Hong-Kong 
and  served  successively  in  the  departments  of  the  Registrar-General  (now  known  more  ap- 
propriately as  the  Secretariat  for  Chinese  Affairs),  in  the  Colonial  Secretariat,  and  in  the  Colonial 
Treasury.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Colony's  Police  Force  and  Inspector  of 
Prisons  ;  in  1902  he  became  Colonial  Secretary,  and  in  1912  Governor.  His  experience  of  Hong- 
Kong  thus  covered  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years  ;  and,  when  he  rose  to  be  Governor,  he  brought 
to  that  high  office  a  knowledge  of  the  Colony  and  of  Chinese  affairs  unrivalled  by  any  of  the 
long  line  of  his  distinguished  predecessors.  Thanks  to  this  fortunate  circumstance,  Hong-Kong 
passed  almost  tranquilly  through  the  critical  and  turbulent  days  when  the  Dragon  Throne  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  was  overturned,  and  the  even  more  dangerous  period  of  the  great  European  war. 
The  "  Isle  of  Fragrant  Streams  "  became  a  British  Colony  in  1841.  Therefore  the  official 
career  of  Sir  Henry  May  covered  about  one  half  of  the  Colony's  history.  It  was  a  time  of 
marvellous  development.  In  1841  Hong- Kong  was  a  desolate  island,  sparsely  inhabited  by 
Chinese  fishermen.  In  1919,  when  Sir  Henry  laid  down  the  office  of  Governor,  the  Colony &had 
a  population  of  598,100  souls  and  a  revenue  of  $16,524,975,  while  18,474,996  tons  of  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  from  its  harbour.  The  total  import  trade  of  the  Colony  in  that  year  was 
valued  at  £60,619,335,  and  its  export  trade  at  £69,933,974. 
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In  this  development  Sir  Henry  played  an  eminent  part.  He  was,  moreover,  foremost  in 
assisting  to  combat  the  outbreak  of  plague  in  1895.  He  welded  the  Hong-Kong  police  force — 
a  composite  body  of  European,  Sikh  and  Chinese  units — into  a  very  efficient  armed  constabu- 
lary. He  rendered  most  valuable  service  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  New 
Territories  of  the  Colony  in  1898.  He  was  of  the  greatest  help  to  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  in 
carrying  through  the  project  of  the  Kowloon-Canton  railway  and  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard 
in  establishing  and  organising  the  Hong-Kong  University.  He  was  indefatigable  both  as 
Colonial  Secretary  and  as  Governor  in  promoting  the  chief  public  works  on  which  the  Colony 
now  justly  prides  itself,  notably  the  Praya  reclamation,  the  water  supply  reservoirs,  road  con- 
struction, and  the  development  of  the  Peak  residential  district.  During  the  Chinese  revolution 
and  the  recent  war  his  firm  hand  and  the  confidence  which  his  presence  inspired  in  all  classes 
of  colonists  kept  law  and  order  undisturbed  and  made  Hong-Kong  a  source  of  strength  and  of 
assistance  to  the  British  Empire.  His  career  will  be  an  inspiration  to  British  administrators 
in  the  Far  East,  and  his  memory  will  always  be  cherished  with  affectionate  admiration  in 
the  Colony  where  all  the  active  years  of  his  manhood  were  spent,  and  to  which  the  whole  of 
his  exceptional  powers  of  mind  and  body  were  devoted  without  stint  and  with  unequalled 
insight  into  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  every  section  of  the  community. 

HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

AT  the  meeting  on  January  18,  Mr.  R.  W.  Giblin,  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Survey 
Department  of  Siam,  delivered  an  address  on  "Some  Impressions  of  Siam."  Mr.  A.  H. 
Ashbolt,  Agent- General  for  Tasmania,  took  the  chair.  We  hope  to  publish  shortly  an 
article  by  Mr.  Giblin  containing  most  of  these  impressions.  Siam  as  a  neighbour  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  and  of  Burma,  he  pointed  out,  is  of  interest  to  the  British  Empire 
in  an  ever-increasing  degree.  He  drew  word  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  illustrated 
the  progress  of  Siam  by  the  expansion  of  revenue,  the  development  of  trade,  and  the  addition  to 
her  railways.  Siam  is  in  a  very  interesting  stage  of  development,  and  Mr.  Giblin  believes  that  the 
good  will  and  understanding  between  that  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire  will  continue  to 
their  mutual  advantage. 

The  Chairman  described  Mr.  Giblin's  address  as  a  Siamese  dish  containing  many  excellent 
ingredients.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  fact  that  night  travelling  on  a  newly  built 
railway  was  not  yet  customary  in  the  East,  and  he  would  like  to  know  why. 

Mr.  Stuart  Seaton  said  that  he  had  been  in  Siam  for  some  years,  being  attached  to 
the  Ministry  of  Justice.  After  referring  to  the  European  Advisers  who  had  been  called 
to  assist  the  Siamese  Government  in  developing  the  country,  he  said  that  one  of  the  things 
that  had  surprised  him  was  the  flexibility,  the  ease  with  which  Western  ideas,  laws  for 
instance,  were  absorbed  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  He  had  travelled  farther 
East  than  Siam  in  his  wanderings,  but  one  of  the  charms  of  Siam  had  to  him  lain  in  the 
fact  that,  unlike  these  other  countries  he  had  visited,  it  was  not  overrun  by  trippers. 

Mr.  A.  Stewart  Buckle,  who  said  that  he  had  been  engaged  on  railway  construction 
in  Burma,  the  country  bordering  Siam,  and  commented  on  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way 
of  any  linking  up  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  two  countries,  explained  that  night  travelling 
on  railways  was  not  possible  in  the  early  life  of  a  railroad  in  the  East,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  paid  to  open  the  line  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  this  was  often  done  before  it  was 
properly  ballasted  and  before  all  possible  subsidences  had  occurred. 

Mr.  J.  Mackay  stated  that  he  had  lived  in  Siam  over  thirty  years,  and  had  received 
nothing  but  kindness  and  consideration  from  her  people. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ely,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Giblin,  remarked  on  the  fact  that 
credit  was  due  to  him  for  the  introduction  into  Siam,  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  requirements 
and  approved  by  its  Government,  of  the  Torrens  System  of  land  transfer. 

EMPffiE^OCIAL  CIRCLE. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  Sm  JOSEPH  COOK,  G.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  Australia,  was  in  the  chair  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Circle  on  February  9,  when  Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Greame,  K.B.E.,  M.C., 
M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  gave  an  address  on  the  "  Development  of  Trade 
within  the  Empire."  He  dealt  with  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
countries  which  were  then  Colonies  or  Dependencies  of  the  British  Crown,  for  the  past  hundred  years 
or  more,  and  proved  conclusively  from  the  available  statistics  that  three-fourths  of  our  people  now 
entirely  depend  upon  imported  foodstuffs,  that  the  "  Dominions,"  as  we  now  call  them,  were  our 
best  customers,  and  that  our  exports  to  those  parts  of  the  world  were  steadily  rising.  After  some 
comments  by  the  Chairman,  the  discussion  was  carried  on  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Menzies,  Messrs.  G.  S. 
Amos  and  J.  Douglas  Scott,  and  Capt.  G.  Foucar.  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Lecturer,  and  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  a  similar  vote  to  the  Chairman.  Both  were  enthusiastically 
carried,  and  Sir  Philip  briefly  replied. 
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BRISTOL. 

MR.  J.  R.  INNES  (late  Judge,  Supreme  Court)  in  January  lectured  before  the  Branch  on 
"  The  Federated  Malay  States  :  Their  Growth  and  Present  Position."  Mr.  H.  E.  Chattock 
presided.  The  Chairman  said  they  were  very  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Innes  to  speak  to 
them,  for  he  had  lived  in  the  Malay  States  for  thirty-three  years,  and  had  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Innes  referred  to  the  number  of  races  to  be  seen  in  every-day  life  all  over 
the  Malay  States.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Malay  Peninsula  was  owned  by  Malay,  worked 
by  Chinese  and  Indians,  and  governed  by  British  officials.  That  observation  had  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it,  but  it  should  be  added  that  much  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  pioneer  planters,  and  merchants,  and  miners. 
The  Malay  people  themselves  had  until  quite  recently  played  the  part  of  looker  on,  and 
it  had  been  said  of  them  that  they  were  too  lazy  to  be  policemen  and  too  tired  to  fish. 
Still,  if  the  Malayan  was  interested  in  a  particular  job  he  was  a  very  good  workman. 
British  intervention  in  the  States  dated  back  to  1874,  but  quite  a  hundred  years  ago  we 
were  firmly  established  in  some  parts  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  At  that  time  the  place 
was  largely  jungle,  and  pirates  infested  the  creeks  and  rivers.  During  the  past  forty  years, 
British  administration  had  abolished  slavery,  small-pox,  and  cholera ;  it  had  established 
hospitals  and  free  education ;  it  had  constructed  1,000  miles  of  railway,  and  had  built 
2,000  miles  of  splendid  metal  roads  along  which  all  classes  of  motor  traffic  passed ;  it  had 
also  established  law  and  order  throughout  the  country,  and  life  and  property  hi  Malay 
were  now  as  safe  as  they  were  in  Bristol.  The  climate  was  hot  and  moist,  but  it  was 
not  unhealthy,  and  the  young  men  played  not  only  cricket  and  tennis,  but  football  as 
well.  The  industries  of  the  country,  especially  tin,  rubber,  and  copra,  were  illustrated  by 
some  excellent  lantern  slides. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

AT  the  January  meeting  Mr.  James  Stanley  Little  delivered  an  address  on  "  Our 
Imperial  Heritage :  Its  Value — Moral  and  Material."  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  K.C.M.G.  Mr.  Little,  he  said,  had  fought  the  cause  of  Imperial  Unity  all  his  life. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  was  the  author  of 
important  books,  including  "South  Africa"  and  "The  British  Empire  hi  the  Nineteenth 
Century." 

Mr.  Stanley  Little  said :  The  Great  War  put  the  seal  on"  the  conviction  created  by  the 
Boer  War,  that  the  Overseas  provinces  of  the  Empire  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Motherland  in  a  military  sense.  In  the  Great  War,  the  Dominions,  India,  and  the  Crown 
Colonies  contributed  so  materially  to  our  fighting  force,  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
say  that  they  saved  the  situation.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  extremists  who  have 
bemused  the  minds  of  too  many  of  our  working  classes,  continue  to  kick  against  what  they 
call  "  imperialism,"  and  to  harbour  suspicions  of  everything  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  Empire.  If  they  played  a  true  part,  they  would  insist  rather  on  the  rulers  of  this 
country  taking  steps  to  reap  the  benefits  due  to  the  working  classes — the  interest  so  to  speak 
on  the  capital  expended  in  blood  and  treasure  by  their  ancestors  who  helped  to  create  this 
wide  Empire,  and  are  therefore  its  legitimate  heritors,  and  further  to  urge  that  hi  conjunction 
with  the  statesmen  of  the  Dominions,  schemes  for  the  scientific  settlement  of  the  unemployed 
at  home  on  the  unused  lands  of  the  Dominions  should  be  brought  to  maturity. 

In  this  connection  a  curious  problem  is  suggested  by  the  enquiry  as  to  how  far  the 
acquisition  of  colonies  by  our  forebears  was  prompted  by  material  and  purely  mundane 
motives,  and  how  far  the  impulse  which  led  them  to  cross  the  seas  in  search  of  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new  was  of  a  sportive  nature,  having  its  genesis  in  the  Englishman's  inbred 
love  of  adventure  and  his  restless  curiosity.  It  is  maintained  that  on  the  whole  material 
considerations  were  not  the  most  potent  of  the  influences  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  our 
Empire ;  much  less  did  the  idea  of  utilising  the  lands  annexed  as  permanent  homes  for  our 
people  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  earlier  adventurers  who  first  landed  on  those  far-off  shores. 
Our  first  settlements  hi  America  were  largely  the  result  of  religious  and  political  persecution ; 
while  in  the  campaign  which  eventuated  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  we  were  thinking  more 
of  crippling  France  generally  than  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  country.  A  very  similar 
motive  was  uppermost  when  we  wrested  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  Netherlands,  which, 
as  things  were  in  1795,  meant  wresting  it  from  France.  We  were  led  of  course  to  the 
Indies,  East  and  West,  more  or  less  by  material  promptings,  though  strategical  considerations 
weighed  somewhat  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies.  As  to  the  Empire  generally,  if  we  except 
such  recent  colonies  as  Rhodesia,  Uganda,  East  Africa  and  so  forth,  and  these  exceptions 
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admit  of  reservations,  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  only  colony  we  actually 
acquired  for  the  purposes  of  colonisation,  pure  and  simple,  and  there  again,  as  in  a  certain 
sense  in  the  case  of  India,  the  hand  of  the  Government  was  forced  by  adventurous  settlers.  It 
is  impossible  to  speculate  now  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  fruits  of  these  various 
acquisitions  had  the  official  aloofness  and  indifference  to  their  value  been  successfully  dispelled 
by  the  men  of  vision  who  from  time  to  time  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  their  systematic 
development,  in  peopling,  and  in  the  exploitation  of  their  resources  by  preferential  treatment 
in  other  markets  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways.  The  rulers  of  this  great  Empire  have 
occupied  a  position  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  wealthy  landowner,  who,  possessing  super- 
abundant capital  for  his  estate's  development  and  within  his  gate  labourers  in  abundance, 
preferred  to  see  his  land  lie  idle  and  his  labourers  lacking  employment  while  he  placed  his 
money  at  the  disposal  of  unsympathetic  neighbours  or  actual  enemies,  and  forced  his  own 
people  into  their  service.  The  value  of  our  overseas  possessions  is  revealed  therefore  largely 
in  what  might  have  been,  and  still  may  be,  their  value  rather  than  what  that  actually  is. 

But  although  it  is  proper  to  insist  on  this  purely  material  aspect  of  the  value  of  colonies, 
that  aspect  is  by  no  means  the  predominant  consideration  in  appraising  their  real  value  to 
us.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and,  long  before  he  found  salvation,  the  pioneers  of  imperial 
preference,  notably  the  late  Colonel  Howard  Vincent,  with  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  work 
on  the  council  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  and  otherwise  in  insisting  on  the  policy 
of  Imperial  reciprocity,  supported  preference  as  a  means  to  Imperial  unity,  because  men  are 
not  archangels,  and  though  they  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  must  have  bread  as  their  basis. 
Material  considerations  constitute  the  bricks  of  the  Imperial  edifice,  but  the  mortar,  the 
cement,  which  binds  its  component  parts  together  is  sentiment,  using  the  word  in  its  highest 
significance.  The  educational,  the  spiritual  value  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire 
is  an  asset  of  incalculable  worth.  The  proud  boast  "  Civis  Britannicus  sum,"  means  that  in 
claiming  it  our  pulses  are  quickened,  our  horizon  is  enlarged.  The  equity  and  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  material  blessings  of  British  rule  are  still  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
best  elements  among  aboriginal  peoples,  and  in  the  end  will  surely  triumph  over  the  malign 
teachings  of  Empire  wreckers,  since  the  benefits  of  Empire  'rule  are  so  patent  and  so  embracing 
that  those  who  enjoy  them  will  not  be  persuaded  permanently  to  spurn  their  good  fortune 
or  to  renounce  their  grand  birthright.  It  is,  in  a  word,  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual, 
upon  the  spiritual,  the  sentimental  if  you  will,  value  of  our  Imperial  heritage  I  take  my 
final  stand.  Sentiment,  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  a  pioneer  of  Empire,  used  to  say  repeatedly, 
hard  Yorkshireman  and  business  man  though  he  was,  had  ruled  the  world  since  the  world 
began.  I  would  add  that  the  creation  of  this  mighty  Empire  was  mainly  due  to 
sentiment,  sentiment  which  has  brought  out  some  bf  the  most  sterling  qualities  of  our 
race.  The  heroes  of  the  past — Cook,  Wolfe,  Clive,  Nelson,  Gordon,  Rhodes — such  men  as 
these  have  spilt  their  blood  like  water,  or  lavished  their  strength  without  stint,  for  the  great 
Imperial  idea.  They  have  been  sustained  by  the  thought  that  they  were  building  up  a 
mighty  empire  in  which  their  race  could  find  plenty  and  happiness.  They  were  all  inspired 
by  this  magic  love  of  country ;  this  larger  faith  in  its  future ;  this  fidelity  to  the  national 
flag ;  this  sentiment  of  common  kindred. 

The  Rev.  Canon  T.  E.  Usherwood  said  it  was  thirty  years  since  he  left  South  Africa  and 
there  had  been  enormous  changes  since.  Natal  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted  was  a 
country  of  great  opportunities.  There  was  an  opening  for  fruit  growing.  Tea  growing, 
which  he  saw  in  its  infancy,  had  attained  success.  The  Australian  wattle,  first  planted  for 
commerce  about  the  same  time,  now  yielded  bark  for  tanning  purposes  of  the  value  of 
£100,000  per  annum.  There  are  openings  for  sheep  farming,  cattle  and  horse  breeding ;  also 
sugar  and  maize.  "  It  is  allowed  to  old  men  to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams,  so  I  picture 
mighty  airships  in  the  near  future  laden  with  supplies  of  fresh  fruits  from  South  Africa  and 
delivering  them  within  a  few  days  at  Covent  Garden  market." 

In  the  absence  of  Major-General  Sir  Harry  T.  Brooking,  who  was  unable  to  attend  on 
account  of  illness,  some  remarks  from  him  relating  to  India  were  read  by  the  hon.  secretary, 
Dr.  W.  G.  Boul.  To  realise  the  question  of  India  and  its  government  it  was  necessary  to 
compare  it  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  Imagine  one  government  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  all  the  countries  which  make  up  the  continent  of  Europe.  Then  apply  the 
problem  of  India  with  its  population  of  over  90  per  cent,  illiterate.  Another  important  factor 
was  that  the  enfranchised  electorate  in  India  was  just  over  5  millions  out  of  ^  320  millions. 
The  volubles  and  irreconcilables,  such  as  Ghandi  and  others,  knew  full  well  that  should  they 
succeed  in  getting  what  they  were  shouting  for,  their  lives  would  not  be  worth  five  minutes' 
purchase.  The  next  ten  years  were  going  to  be  the  crucial  test  as  to  whether  Indians  were 
capable  of  assuming  full  control  of  their  destiny. 

Sir  Frederick  Evans  dealt  with  the  Crown  Colonies.  The  sea,  he  said,  is  the  highway 
of  all  nations,  but  Great  Britain  makes  the  largest  use  of  it,  and  must  have  rest  or  coaling 
stations  at  different  points  on  the  great  commercial  routes.  He  enumerated  the  Crown 
Colonies  which  were  rest  stations  and,  in  each  case,  gave  particulars  as  to  their  trade  and 
resources.  He  alluded  to  the  wonderful  development  of  the  cocoa  cultivation  on  the  Gold 
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The  Bank  has  Branches  and  Sub-Branches  in  the 
principal  Towns  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  South- 
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Agents  at  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Rome,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

LONDON  OFFICES  : 

CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.G.  2 

25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W.I 

The  Bank  receives  from  its  Cape  Town  office  a  monthly  cabled  Report  of  the  latest 
Trade  Conditions  prevailing  in  South  Africa.  Copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
those  interested  in  the  Colony. 


V.  O.  L. 

(VERY  OLD  LIQUEUR) 

SCOTCH    WHISKY 


AGENCIES  OPEN  FOR 
CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS: 

A,  D.  RENNIE  &  CO.  Ltd. 
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16  WATER  LANE,  GT.  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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Coast  and  to  the  value  of  the  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil  received  by  Great  Britain  from 
British  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast,  and  Nigeria.  Lastly  he  referred  to  the  great 
possibilities  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Nigeria  and  portions  of  East  and 
West  Africa. 

Sir  Bickham  Escott  supported  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Little  as  to  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  material  value  of  the  British  Empire,  and  referred  in  detail  to  the  extent  of  Great 
Britain's  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  which,  in  addition  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  included 
numerous  widely  scattered  islands  of  great  interest  and  value  from  an  Empire  point  of  view. 
The  furthest  possession  to  the  east  of  the  Pacific  was  Pitcairn  Island,  still  inhabited  by 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  H.M.S.  Bounty.  He  mentioned  the  generous  and  patriotic 
attitude  of  the  natives  in  Fiji  during  the  war,  and  alluded  to  the  opportunities  open  to 
Europeans  who  might  desire  to  settle  in  the  Colony.  British  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
contained  valuable  markets  for  the  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  an  addition 
of  population  to  Australia  and  the  development  of  the  Northern  Territory  were  matters 
requiring  early  attention.  Within  the  Pacific  could  be  grown  every  tropical  product  that 
the  United  Kingdom  urgently  required,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Empire  should 
not  become  self-contained  in  the  Pacific  alone.  It  would  seem  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  the  dream  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  of  a  self-sufficient  Empire  would  be 
secured,  and  in  obtaining  that  object  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  had  played  and  would 
continue  to  play  an  important  part. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris  said  :  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  we  hold  territories,  islands 
and  provinces  possessed  of  immense  natural  wealth,  capable  of  producing  what  the  great 
markets  of  the  world  most  require.  As  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  recently  remarked,  "  every 
variety  of  climate,  of  race  and  vegetation,  every  combination  of  social,  economic,  political 
and  financial  problems,  all  are  comprised  within  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire."  What 
we  would  hope  for  is  that  the  more  united  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  become  the 
sooner  should  come  the  time  when  there  should  be  free  trade  all  round.  There  is  another 
matter  that  might  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  hitherto  the  United  Kingdom  had  con- 
tributed an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  naval 
and  military  forces  required  for  the  protection  of  our  overseas  possessions.  In  some  measure 
as  a  return  for  this  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  Mother  Country  should  be 
placed  in  as  favourable  a  position  as  possible  to  receive  a  steady  flow  of  the  raw  material 
required  by  it  in  order  to  enable  the  home  population  to  earn  wages  and  continue  their 
proportion  of  the  money  required  for  the  general  protection  of  the  Empire. 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stanley  Little  and  the 
several  speakers  who  had  contributed  such  valuable  information  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Willes,  from  New  Zealand,  and  carried  with 
acclamation. 

At  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Branch  held  on  February  8,  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
President,  in  the  chair,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Lieut.  Arthur  E.  Spry,  R.N.V.R.,  on 
"  The  Battle  of  Jutland."  This  proved  a  lucid  and  graphic  account  of  the  famous  sea  fight 
and  the  tactics  employed  by  the  leader  of  the  opposing  fleet.  The  story  was  illustrated  by  a 
remarkable  set  of  lantern  slides.  Full  testimony  was  borne  to  the  splendid  services  rendered 
during  the  war  by  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Mercantile  Marines,  and  those  brave  fellows  who 
manned  the  mine-sweepers  and  other  craft  around  the  coast.  At  the  close,  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Grenfell  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer,  which  was  cordially  seconded 
by  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Brooking,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

LIVERPOOL. 

PROFESSOR  MEREDITH  ATKINSON,  Director  of  Tutorial  Classes,  Melbourne  University,  in  a  lecture 
on  "  Australia,  a  Land  of  Promise,"  at  a  meeting  on  February  14,  said  he  firmly  believed  in  the  policy 
of  a  white  Australia.  It  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  world  at  large  not  to  provoke  another  terrible 
racial  problem  such  as  confronted  America  and  South  Africa,  but  to  allow  Australia  to  develop  a 
great  white  civilisation.  It  was  high  time  that  the  British  nation  took  seriously  the  problem  of 
making  the  most  of  Australia.  It  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  Empire  that  the  settlement  of 
Australia  on  suitable  lines  should  be  pressed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  One  of  the  principal 
difficulties  at  the  present  time  was  to  attract  a  larger  population  into  the  country  districts  instead 
of  pouring  more  people  into  the  large  cities  in  the  Dominion.  It  was  not,  however,  true  that 
Australia  supported  a  lot  of  idle  people  in  the  cities,  because  practically  everybody  in  Australia 
worked.  He  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Russia,  and  he  pointed  to  the  vivid  contrast  between 
the  present  state  of  that  unhappy  country  and  the  conditions  in  Australia,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
is  the  happiest  and  most  fortunate  country  in  the  world's  history. 

Mr.  David  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Branch,  who  presided,  said  he  understood  that  Australia 
could  do  with  at  least  100,000  immigrants  per  annum.  She  had,  however,  no  place  for  "  remittance 
men  "  ;  she  wanted  workers  and  producers,  especially  those  who  were  prepared  to  settle  on  the  land. 
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//  buying 


POTASH  MANURES 


for  export  to  British  Possessions  Overseas,  let  us  submit  quotations. 
You  Will  find  they 

ARE  CHEAPER. 


The  Potash  Supply  Company,  ton, 


Eastcheap, 
idon,  E.C.3. 

(Proprietor:  J.  M.  HATTRICK.) ' 
Cables:  "Kalifertil,  London"  Codes-  A.B.C.,  5th  and  6th  Editions,  and  BentleyY 


THE  TABLE  WATERS  OF  KINGS 


SODA  WATER 

DRY  GINGER   ALE 

QUININE  TONIC  WATER 

GINGER    BEER 

LEMONADE 


THE  " MIDGET'  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  small  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MILL  in  existence  which 
can  <Jo  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revolutionising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2,500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  by  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest-grade  flour  at  lower 
working  cost  than  big  modern  mills. 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high-grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R.  TATTERSALL  &  CO.,    Dept.  H,  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 
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THE   OVERSEAS   CLUB. 

H.R.H.  The  DUKE  OF  YORK  opened  the  new  Headquarters  of  the  Overseas  Club  at 
Vernon  House,  St.  James's,  on  February  2,  and  unveiled  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Evelyn 
Wrench,  the  founder  of  the  Club. 

A  luncheon  was  afterwards  held  at  the  Ritz  Hotel,  at  which  Lord  Burnham  presided 
and  the  Duke  of  York  was  present.  Responding  to  the  toast  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Wrench 
said  he  was  "  glad  to  see  present  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  because,  after  all,  the  Overseas  Club  was  more  or  less  an  upstart. 
It  was  only  started  in  1910.  Since  1868  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  had  been  standing 
for  the  same  kind  of  ideals,  and  in  its  earlier  days  that  was  not  an  easy  task.  There- 
fore, all  who  belonged  to  the  younger  societies  should  pay  a  tribute  to  the  work  of 
this  Imperial  organisation." 


THE   CANADIAN   PACIFIC. 

"  BRIDGING  two  Oceans  and  Linking  four  Continents  "  is  the  very  descriptive  title  of 
an  admirably  illustrated  brochure  recently  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It 
is  a  record  of  remarkable  achievement,  progress  and  public  service  since  the  first  through 
train  arrived  at  Port  Moody  in  July  1886.  The  Canadian  Pacific  controls  or  operates  19,600 
miles  of  railway,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  fleets  under  the  British  flag,  to  which  constant 
additions  are  being  made.  Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty,  the  president,  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
Company's  ocean-going,  lake  and  line  steamers  in  1922  will  approximate  to  500,000  tons, 
or  nearly  nine  times  the  tonnage  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Two  important  additions  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  fleet,  it  is  announced,  are  to  be  made  this  spring, 
namely,  the  Empress  of  Canada,  20,000  tons  displacement,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the 
trans-Pacific  service,  and  the  Empress  of  Australia,  21,000  tons  displacement. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  33  ;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  83  ;  Associp^es,  52. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

W.  A.  Barton,  J.  R.  Brough,  The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  O.C.M.O.  (High  Com- 
missioner for  Australia),  H.  D.  Courtenay,  Frank  Fox,  Alfred  M.  Hyams,  The  Hon.  John 
McWhae  (Agent-General  for  Victoria),  Rear  Admiral  Charles  H.  Morgan,  William  C.  Noxon 
(Agent-General  for  Ontario),  TJwmas  A.  Roberts,  T.  Arnold  Wise,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Capt.  R. 
Yalland,  D.S.O. 

AUSTRALIA.— W .  H.  Bennett  (Ross,  Tas.),  J.  F.  BurTcett  (Perth),  William  R.  Cave  (Sydney), 
Professor  A.  H.  Charteris  (Sydney),  E.  A.  Clayton  (Hobart),  R.  A.  Dallen  (Sydney),  Capt.  W. 
Francis  (Annandale,  N.S.W.),  Hon.  Tetley  Gant,  C.M.G.  (Hobart),  A.  Hordern,  C.B.E. 
(Sydney),  J.  S.  Inch  (Sydney),  E.  L.  Jacobs  (Sydney),  D.  C.  Jenkins  (Melbourne),  J.  C.  E. 
Knight  (Claremont,  Tas.),  E.  R.  Knox,  M.C.  (Edgecliff,  N.S.W.),  F.  de  V.  Lamb,  C.B.E. 
(Sydney),  Col.  A.  H.  Moseley  (Sydney),  Venour  V.  Nathan  (Sydney),  R.  W.  Nelson  (Sydney), 
Major  G.  M.  Richmond  (Goodooga,  N.S.W.),  H.  E.  Simmons  (Hobart),  Capt.  E.  Stopp 
(Hobart),  D.  Taylor  (Campbell  Town,  Tas.),  G.  A.  Vivers  (Glen  Innes),  H.  P.  Wormald 
(Sydney). 

CANADA.— R.  C.  Wingate  (Ottawa). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— Frederick  W.  Hilgendorf,  D.Sc.  (Christchurch), 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— J.  F.  Stewart  (Leydsdorp),  W.  S.  Sturton  (Malelane,  Trans.),  B.  I. 
Vickerman  (Mochudi). 

INDIA. — T.  BroadfieU  (Calcutta),  R.  F.  W.  Burton  (Bhatan  Dooars),  Capt.  R.  Cryan 
(Bombay),  G.  W.  Huntley -Gordon  (Calcutta),  K.  Kilkelly  (Jalpaigun),  D.  Kinsella  (Bhutan), 
E.  R.  Lloyd  (Buxa- Dooars). 

BRITISH  GUIANA.— T.  H.  Irving  (Georgetown).  EGYPT.— A.  Alexandroff  (Alexandria), 
R.  W.  Andrews  (Alexandria),  A.  C.  Hann  (Alexandria),  H.  S.  Job  (Alexandria).  FIJI.— 
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BARRIER,  BENARD  &  TURENNE 

THIS  illustration  shows  our  180°  FLOOD  LIGHT  for 
use  with  electric  lamp  or  acetylene  gas.  This  Light  was 
specially  designed  for  flooding  large  aerodromes  at  night 
to  enable  aircraft  to  land  in  safety.  Contractors  and  others 
requiring  the  brightest  possible  illumination  of  outdoor  spaces  at 
night  will  find  these  Flood  Lights  a  most  remarkable  advance  on 
existing  methods,  as  owing  to  the  scientific  collection  and  direc- 
tion of  the  light,  the  intensity  in  the  required  field  is  enormously 
increased.  They  throw  a  semi -circular  beam  of  200  to  400 
yards  effective  radius  whose  intensity  is  as  good  in  line  with  the 
Light  as  in  front  of  it,  the  top  of  the  beam  being  practically 
horizontal. 

The  weight  of  this  Light  built  to  suit  1,000  or  1,500- watt 
electric  lamp  or  with  our  special  acetylene  burner  is  30  Ib.  net 
and  95  Ib.  packed,  the  dimensions  being  about  20"  each  way. 

We  can  supply  special  contractors'  tripods  complete  with 
extending  top  and  racking  gear  to  suit  (net  weight  45  Ib.)  ;  also 
empty  bottles  to  take  4,000  litres  dissolved  acetylene. 


Sole  Concessionaire  for  the  British  Empire  and  the  U.S.A. 

MAJOR  J.  P.  ASHLEY-WALLER 

Audrey  House,  Ely  Place,  London 

Cables  :  "  Nicanpar,  London  " 
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John  Newhill  Lelen  (Suva),  William  Donald  Scott  (Suva).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— Capt. 
H.  A.  Meggett  (Abosso),  J.  R.  Small  (Accra).  KENYA  COLONY.— C.  B.  Ussher.  MALAY 
STATES.— B.  F.  Bridge  (Kuala  Lumpur),  H.  Paterson  (Batu  Gajah),  Capt.- A.  C.  Campbell 
Rogers  (Kemaman),  Raji  Kamaral  Zaman  (Batu  Gajah).  NIGERIA. — A.  Davenport  (Oni), 
J.  A.  M.  Rolfe  (Lagos),  D.  L.  Riddle  (Ebutta  Metta).  NY  AS  ALAND.— J.  H.  Anderson  (Zomba), 
P.  J.  A.  Hamilton.  RHODESIA.— C.  R.  Roskell  (Marandellas).  SARAWAK.— L.  H.  J. 
Hersch,  B.A.  (Miri).  SIERRA  LEONE.— Capt.  H.  V.  Cusack.  UGANDA.— A  G.  Ellis 
(Entebbe),  W.  B.  S.  Estcourt  (Entebbe),  E.  E.  Penning,  D.S.O.  (Entebbe),  Lieut.  C.  A.  Green 
(Bombo),  A.  R.  G.  Hart  (Entebbe),  Lieut.  H.  K.  Handasyde  (Bombo),  H.  E.  Levis,  M.L.C.  (Kam- 
pala), Lieut.  W.  McD.  Murray  (Bombo),  Capt.  W.  Newitt  (Bombo),  Capt.  A.  R.  Penf old  (Bombo), 
Capt.  E.  J.  Sharland,  M.B.E.  (Bombo),  W.  L.  Shepley -Taylor  (Entebbe),  A.  E.  Spencer  (Entebbe), 
Lieut.  H.  Stevens  (Bombo),  Lieut.  T.  P.  C.  Stutta.ford  (Bombo),  E.  L.  Walsh  (Entebbe),  W.  H. 
Sutton  (Kampala).  WEST  INDIES.— Lieut.-Col.  R.  Deane,  O.B.E.  (St.  Lucia).  ARGENTINE. 
—A.  P.  Fox  (Buenos  Aires).  CHILL— T.  C.  White  (Santiago).  PALESTINE.— W.  T.  Heavens 
(Jerusalem).  SWITZERLAND.— Lieut.-Col.  W.  R.  Stone  (Berne).  UNITED  STATES.— A. 
Cotter  (Los  Angeles).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLOm.—Lieut.-Commdr.  R.  J.  R.  Scott, 
A.M.,  R.N.,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Alexander  J.  Godley,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Lady  Allardyce  (Hobart),  Mrs.  E.  Ray mond- Barker  (Hobart),  Miss  E.  A.  de  B.  Brough 
(Fiji),  Mrj.  K.  E.  Clarice  (Campbell  Town,  Tas.),  Miss  Ronda  Clarke  (Campbell  Town,  Tas.), 
Mrs.  E.  De  Home,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Douglas  (Claremont,  Tas.),  Miss  A.  C.  Freeman  (Christchurch, 
N.Z.),  Miss  E.  Gibson  (Epping,  Tas.),  Lady  Harris,  Mrs.  A.  Hooke  (Wakha,  N.S.W.),  Miss 
H.  Leake  (Campbell  Town,  Tas.),  Miss  E.  M.  Mclntyre  (Drummoyne,  N.S.W.),  Miss  E.  B. 
Moore  (Sydney),  Mrs.  L.  Murdoch  (Hobart),  Major  C.  O'D.  Preston,  R.F.A.,  Mrs.  R.  W.  G. 
Shoobridge  (Newtown,  Tas.),  Mrs.  H.  E.  Simmons  (Hobart),  Mrs.  M.  Simmons  (Hobart), 
Frank  T.  Souter,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood  (Christchurch,  N.Z.). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :  A.  E.  Anderson,  J.  D.  Barch,  R.  A.  Barch,  W.  Cole, 
E.  A.  Davies,  Miss  L.  Denty,  G.  W.  M.  Fletcher,  T.  Sutcliffe  Foster,  M.A.,  A.  E.  Goddard, 
J.  V.  Griffin,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Harding,  W.  T.  Hardyman,  G.  S.  James,  Miss  E.  S.  Martin,  E.  J. 
Montgomery,  J.  E.  Pritchard,  T.  P.  Rudge,  Mrs.  A.  Richardson,  A.  C.  Savage,  Miss  F.  Scott, 
W.  C.  Smith,  Miss  C.  Sparring,  Mrs.  J.  L-  Stevens,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Taylor,  Miss  E.  C.  M.  Vining. 

CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOWS  :  R.  R.  Adam,  J.  M.  Allen,  F.  C.  Badhwar, 
P.  de  B.  Brandon,  W.  L.  M.  Dearsley,  A.  J.  Knight,  C.  S.  Meikle,  J.  G.  Maynard,  J.  V.  E. 
Paterson,  Gopal  Prasad,  G.  M.  Radcliffe,  S.  Read,  J.  T.  Ryan,  H.  B.  Savage,  A.  B.  Struben, 
R.  H.  Studholme,  R.  B.  Sully,  T.  P.  Toovey,  R.  E.  Watson,  W.  H.  Wynne. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATE  :  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ousby  Trew. 

LIVERPOOL  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  Benson  P.  Wall,  M.I.C.E. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :  Sir  Walter  M.  Gibson,  C.V.O.,  I.S.O.,  H.  H.  Juding, 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Schwartz,  Miss  K.  P.  Schwartz,  Miss  M.  Vasey. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Sir  James  Barrett,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  M.D.  (Melbourne) ;  The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  Cook,  G.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  Australia) ;  The  Hon.  W.  F.  Taylor, 
M.L.C.,  M.D.  (Brisbane). 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret  : 
Jo3eph  W.  Mace,  E.  M.  Chadwick,  M.C.,  Sir  John  Kennedy,  A.  McGoun,  K.C., 
Major  C.  W.  Meakins,  R.  Hampson,  W.  B.  Burgoyne,  H.  R.  Moullin,  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton,  C.V.O.,  W.  Cockfield,  A.  Jukes  Johnson,  M.B.,  C.  Newberry,  Walter  E. 
Martin,  Mrs.  R.  Wood,  Sir  Charles  H.  Goode,  Sir  Francis  Hsnry  May,  G.C.M.G.,  N.  M. 
Kirkcaldy,  B.  K.  Morton,  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  John.  Jonas,  Miss  M.  A.  Baines,  Miss 
J.  Vance,  W.  P.  Evans,  Sir  George  J.  Carter,  K.B.E.,  Sir  Edward  E.  Cooper,  Bart., 
William  C.  Ward,  S.  J.  Lennard,  George  L.  Ashton,  T.  J.  Woodrow,  Alexander  Jack, 
Adam  G.  Laidlaw. 
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By 

Appointment 


H.M.  The  King. 


FISONS' 

IPSWICH 

FERTILIZERS 

"  The  Best  in  the  Wor Id" 

for 

Wheat         Sugar  Cane     Fruit 
Potatoes     Rubber  Rice 

Maize  *      Tea  Coffee 

and  many  other  crops. 

Fisons'  Ipswich  Fertilizers  are  sold 
under  guaranteed  analysis  and  de- 
livered F.O.B.  London.  Quotations 
and  full  particulars  sent  on  application 
for  large  or  small  quantities. 

JOSEPH  FISON  &  Co.  Ltd., 

IPSWICH. 


CATALOGUES 

of 

CAMERAS, 
LENSES, 

etc., 
POST  FREE. 


HALF 
USUAL  PRICES 

KiniRUMmuiniiiiRiniiiinnnuiuiuinnoiuiiuiiiiiii 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

by  supplying  any  make 
of  Camera — guaranteed 
equal  to  new — at  25%  to 
50%  below  usual  prices- 
Don't  buy  a  Camera 
until  you  have  seen  our 
money-saving  Cata- 
logue of  Cameras  of  all 
kinds. 

KODAKS  and  All  Makes  at  half 
New  Prices. 

You  run  no  risk 
whatsoever  in  deal- 
ing with  the  half  a- 
century  old  firm  of 

SANDS  HUNTER'S 

Sands    Hunter  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1874. 

37  Bedford  St , 
London,  W.C.2. 

'Just  off  the  Strand." 


FRANCE  offers  us   the   produce 
of  her  choicest  vineyards 


THE  FINEST 
SPARKLING  WINE 
PROCURABLE 

Wholesale  Agents — 

GOLDEN  GUINEA,  27   Mincing  Lane,  E.C.3 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed  ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund.'* 


Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  . 
Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G. 
Lieut.  -  Colonel  Weston  Jarvis, 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.  . 
Sir  Charles  McLeod  . 
Sir  George  McLaren  Brown, 

K.B.E.         .... 
Sir  Frederick  Button 
Allan  Campbell,  Esq. 
Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq.       . 
Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P. 
A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.  . 
Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq. 
Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon     . 
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10 

0 
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5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

J.  H.  Ellis,  Esq. 
Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  K.C.    . 
G.  Vaughan  Morgan,  E»q. 
G.  David  Potts,  Esq. 
N.  P.  Edwards,  Esq. 
Edward  Salmon        .          « 
Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E. 
Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon   .          .          . 
A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq. 
Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock 
Mrs.  M.  Darby  shire  . 
Captain    V.    Chester    Newman, 
O.B.E. 


Commuted  as  explained  in  United  Empire  for  February. 


THIRTY-SECOND  LIST. 


Previously  announced . 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Burgess 

E.  S.  Hose,  Esq. 

A.  E.  Baddeley,  Esq. 

E.  W.  Josselyn,  Esq.  . 

W.  Welch,  Esq. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Bethell 

H.  G.  Rumsey,  Esq.    . 

R.  E.  Caradine,  Esq.  . 

Lieut. -Col.  A.  C.  Garner,  D.S.O. 

W.  P.  Oak,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

J.  W.  Downie,  Esq.     . 

H.  F.  Hayllar,  Esq.     . 

A.  G.  Morkill,  Esq.      . 

Melville  Gray,  Esq. 

H.  P.  Sykes  Wright,  Esq.     . 

Rt.     Rev.     Bishop     of     Falkland 

Islands.  ... 

N.  K.  Pearce,  Esq. 
Lieut.  A.  E.  Dossett    . 
H.  C.  Hodgkin,  Esq.    . 
S.  C.  Rayner,  Esq. 
H.  J.  Hantler,  Esq.      . 
G.  W.  Dick,  Esq.,  J.P. 
A.  F.  Pope,  Esq.  J         . 
Mrs.  Ellen  Phipps 
T.  H.  Leighton,  Esq.  . 
Gordon  Hunt,  Esq. 
Brig. -Gen.     Sir    A.     H.     Russell, 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.    . 
S.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Capt.  R.  A.  Savory,  M.C.     . 
T.  Robbins,  Esq.          . 
G.  D.  B.  Templeman,  Esq.  . 


£ 
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Mrs.  M.  L.  Tangye      . 

G.  H.  Nitch,  Esq. 

A.  MacKinnon,  Esq.    . 

S.  White,  Esq.    .     '     . 

T.  Wilson,  Esq.  . 

Rear-Admiral    J.    S.    Dumaresq, 

C.B.,  C.V.O 

H.  G.  Seth-Smith 
Rev.  C.  T.  Headley       . 
F.  G.  Spencer,  Esq. 
Lieut. -Col.      R.      A. 

F.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
W.  S-  Bowman,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Milne,  Esq. 
A.  F.  Roberts,  Esq. 

F.  W.  Temple,  Esq. 
J.     Finden     Brown, 

donation) 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Lucas 
Rt.    Rev.    Bishop   of   Queensland 
T.  P.  Jones,  Esq. 
Sir  Frank  Carter,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E. 

G.  P.  V.  Jervoise,  Esq. 

H.  W.  Page,  Esq.  (2nd  donation). 

C.  H.  Blason,  Esq. 

Lieut. -Col.  W.  R.  Stone 

James  M.  Allan,  Esq.  . 

J.  R.  Spitzer,  Esq. 

Mr.   Justice   S.    F.   K.   Nettleton, 

M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Annual  Subscribers 


Saunders, 
F.R.G.S. 


Esq.     (2nd 


£  s.  d, 
500 
5  0  0 
330 
220 
200 
200 
0 
0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 


1  1 
1  1 
1 
1 


0  10    0 


£  5.  a* 

0  10     6 

1  1     0 

0  16    0 

1  1     0 
1   11     6 

220 
1  0  0 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 

300 

550 

10     0     0 

21     0    0 

220 

5  5  0 
200 
1  1  0 
1  11  6 
500 
500 
10  0  0 
220 
200 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 

500 
14     4    0 


£49,074  18    2 
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WAY  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL    AGENTS    &    EQUIPMENT. 


11   HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,      S.W.  1 

(Three  doors   above 
Haymarkct  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 

COMPLETE    CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.      Deferred  Payments  arranged  when  required. 
PROVISIONS,  suitable  for  Tropics,  OF  ANY   BRAND,  at   Manufacturers'  Best  Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


First-Class 

ACCOMMODATION 

LONDON,  COUNTRY,  RIVER  or  SEASIDE. 
OVERSEAS    VISITORS 

coming  to  England  for  long  or  short   periods   can   obtain 
full  particulars  from  : — 

THE  WEST  END  ASSOCIATION 

92   New  Bond   Street      ....        London,   W.I. 

(MAYFAIR  3259) 
Nursing  Homes    ::    Good  Schools    ::    Social  Introductions  a  special  feature 


President 


H.B.H.   THE  PRINCE   OF   WALES,   K.O. 


*25,OOO  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

BY  THE 

"ARETHUSA" 


AND    THE    SHAFTESBURY    HOMES 
TO  PREVENT  CURTAILMENT  OF  WORK. 

10,000  boys  have  been  sent  to  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine. 

9,000  boys  have  been  trained  for  Civil  Employment  and  Emigration. 

1,100  boys  and  girls  now  being  maintained. 


Patrons       

Chairman  and  Treasurer 

Deputy  Chairman  

Chairman  of  "  Arcihusa"  Committee 
Joint  Secretaries 


THEIR   MAJESTIES   THE   KING   AND   QUEEN. 

C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq.,  M.A. 

F.  H.  CLAYTON,  Esq. 

HOWSON  F.  DF.VITT,  Esq. 

..   H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN  ;  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 


Cheques,  &c.,  should  be  made  payable  to,  and  sent  to — 
The  Shaftesbury  Homes  and     Arethusa"  Training  Ship,  164  Shaftesbury  Av 


enue,  London,  W.C.2. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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OVERSEAS  VISITORS  AND  LONDON  CLUBS. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  certain 
London  Clubs  by  which  any  non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  bearing  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  as  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  particular  Club.  Fellows  desiring  information  on  this  point  are 
requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  (Information  Bureau), 
Institute  Building. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for, 
1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  all  subscriptions  were  increased— Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s.  Qd 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  Us.  6d. — as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  tre 
avoided  if  members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India,  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $19.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  11s.  6d.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only). 
Canada.— Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits 
Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of 
India.  Egypt.— Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa.— Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1922. 

The  following  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Dinners  and  Meetings  will  be 
held  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  : 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  14.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "Migration  within  the 
Empire,"  by  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  28.  Meeting  at  4  P.M.  "The  Advance  of  Medical  Science  throughout 
the  Empire  "  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  A.  COWAN  GUTHRIE.  Colonel  Sir  RONALD  Ross, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  M.D.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  11.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Resources  and  Advan- 
tages of  South  Africa  as  a  Field  for  Industrial  Development,"  by  the  Hon.  Sir  EDGAR 
WALTON,  K.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa).  The  Right 
Hon.  Earl  BUXTON,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 


LUNCHEON. 

The  Hon.  H.  N.  BARWELL,  M.P.,  Premier  and  Attorney -General  of  South  Australia, 
will  be  entertained  at  a  Luncheon  at  the  Grocers  Hall,  Princes  Street,  E.G.  (by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Master  and  Court  of  the  Company),  on  Wednesday,  March  8,  at  1  for  1.15. 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  preside.  Tickets  (Gentlemen 
only),  15s.  each,  including  wines,  spirits,  and  cigars. 


IMPERIAL  STUDIES. 

The  last  of  a  series  of  three  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Friday,  March  31,  at  5  P.M., 
in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  before  the  Fellows  and  others  interested 
in  the  serious  study  of  Imperial  problems.  "  The  Geographical  Factor  in  the  Economic 
Development  of  West  Africa,"  by  W.  H.  BARKER,  B.Sc.,  Professor  of  Geography, 
University  College,  Southampton.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  FREDERICK  LUGARD,  G.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  D.S.O.,  will  preside. 
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HOTEL   VICTORIA   I 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON  ( 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Cuisine  and   Service  of  the    first    order. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams  :  Vic.oriola,  Lond  NdS   TOWL.E 

Telephone:  426  Gerrard.  Gordon   Hotels,   Ltd. 

•lIlHIIIIIIH 


British  Empire  Grown 
TOBACCO 

CIGARETTES  made  entirely  from 

Rhodesian  Tobacco 

Rhodesian  Turkish          ...     8/4  per  100 
Rhodesian  Virginia         ...     6/8    ,,     ,, 

EARL  GREY    made  entirely  from 

Rhodesian  Tobacco 

No.  1  Turkish  Oval         ..    6/10  per  100 
No.  3         ,,         „             ..      8/4    „     ,, 
No.  4        „         „             ..     9/4    ,,     „ 
No.  5        „         Round   ..     12/-    ,,     ,, 
.No.  2  Virginia         8/10    ,,     ,, 

TOBACCO 

Earl  Grey 15/8  per  Ib. 

Matabele IS/-    ,,     ,, 

Orders  for  quantities  not  less  than  1000  Cigarettes  or 

2  Ib.  Tobacco  can  be  sent  Overseas  free  from 

English  Duty. 

Cigarettes  (Turkish)  SB  I-  per  1 ,000  1  Air-tight  Tin« 

(Virginia)  42/-          „       [         of  100 
Tobacco  (Matabele)  9/-  per  Ib.  i  or  J  Ib.  Air-tight  tins 

JOHN   WOOD    &    SON 

(Cigar  and  Tobacco  Importers)  LTD. 

23-25  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON 

Telephone  :  City  4437.  Telegraphic  Addresi : 

"  Etona,  Cannon,    London." 


A  PERMANENT  INCOME  OF 

£500  per  Annum 

can  be  secured  after  the  fifth  year  from  a 
five-acre  Orange  Orchard  in  South  Africa. 
The  outlay  involved  is  only  £562  10s.,  or 
£125  per  annum  for  five  years.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  brief  features  of  the  scheme : 

1.  Few  Investments  offer  such  excellent  results 
with  security  of  capital. 

2.  The  actual   results    obtained    by  the    South 
African    Prudential   Go.    show    even   better 
figures  than  above. 

3.  The   Directors  are    well-known  public    men 
in  South  Africa. 

4.  The  investor  is  the  actual  freeholder  of  his 
five-acre  orchard. 

5.  The  scheme  is  available  for   both  investors 
and  intending  settlers. 


Experts  state  that  nothing  over  five  miles 
from  a  railway  station  is  a  good  commercial 
proposition.  No  point  on  the  Prudential 
estates  is  beyond  2\  miles  from  a  railway 
station. 

Oranges  from  the  estates  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  High  Commissioner's  Office, 
Trafalgar  Square,  W.C.  Full  particulars, 
plans,  etc.,  from  Dept.  8. 


SOUTH    AFRICAN    PRUDENTIAL     LTD., 
79    Queen    Victoria    St.,    London,    EC.  4. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  »*  mentioned. 
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EMPIRE  DAY. 

A  resolution  of  the  Empire  Day  Movement  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
urges  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire  to  advise  the  King  to  issue  an  appeal  for  the  observance 
of  next  Empire  Day  (Wednesday,  May  24)  as  an  occasion  of  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Empire. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Fellows 
and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  official 
photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who  are  presenting  a 
copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  hi  the  Institute  collection  and  allow  a 
discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over  four  hundred  Fellows 
and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studio. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES    AND   COMMENTS. 

PARTY  excursions  and  alarums  have  disturbed  the  political  atmos- 
phere at  home  during  March.  There  have  been  more  or  less  mysterious 
comings  and  goings  by  sections  of  parties,  and  the 
report  one  day  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  resigned  was 
"oa  l  *otl  p  folio  wed  by  a  declaration  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
'  Unionist  discontents  with  which  the  Prime  Minister 
was  said  to  be  quite  satisfied.  Rumour  persists  that  the  days  of  the 
Coalition  are  numbered,  notwithstanding  speeches  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Birkenhead,  Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  and  others  inspired  by  a  lively 
consciousness  that  its  work  is  not  yet  done,  and  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
deserves  well  of  his  colleagues.  The  Prime  Minister's  visit  to  Wales 
for  a  holiday  has  of  course  been  attributed  by  the  gossips  rather  to  the 
ill-health  of  the  Coalition  than  to  his  own  indisposition.  Difficulties 
regarding  the  Genoa  Conference,  the  conflict  between  Turks  and  Greeks 
which  it  is  hoped  the  Conference  sitting  in  Paris  may  settle,  and  the 
contentions  generally  of  national  and  international  claimants  have 
all  contributed  their  quota  to  domestic  embarrassments.  A  situation 
thus  difficult  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  sudden  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Montagu  had  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  The  Indian  Government  had  made  urgent  representation 
of  their  views  as  to  the  settlement  with  Turkey,  and  Mr.  Montagu 
without  consultation  with  the  Cabinet  authorised  publication.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  fact  that  the  publication  might  force  the  hands  of 
British  diplomacy  at  a  critical  moment — though  whether  the  strong 
line  taken  by  the  Indian  Government  might  not  ultimately  be  helpful 
is  an  arguable  question — the  incident  seemed  to  lend  colour  to  the 
stories  of  divided  counsels  and  lack  of  team  work  in  the  Cabinet.  It 
is  believed  that  a  general  election  cannot  long  be  delayed,  and  political 
organisations  throughout  the  country  are  looking  to  their  machinery. 
Certain  recent  by-elections  have  gone  heavily  in  favour  of  Labour ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  municipal  elections  would  seem  to  show  that 
Labour  has  succeeded  only  in  frightening  the  public. 
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IT  was  unfortunate  that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Montagu  should 
have  occurred  almost  simultaneously  with  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Gandhi. 
The  coincidence  afforded  an  excuse  for  suggesting  that 
the  Imperial  Government  were  contemplating  a  reversal 
of  their  reform  policy  in  India.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
there  was  no  connection  between  the  two  events,  and 
the  correspondent  who  described  the  one  as  an  anti-climax  and  the 
other  as  a  dramatic  surprise  was  not  far  wrong.  Mr.  Montagu's  action 
was  in  no  way  a  protest  against  the  attitude  of  his  colleagues  towards 
the  aspirations  of  India.  When  the  personalities  which  unhappily 
have  developed  are  forgotten,  that  is  the  essential  point  which  will 
remain.  Whether  Mr.  Montagu  resigned  or  not,  Gandhi  would  have 
been  arrested ;  the  movement  for  which  he  was  responsible  had 
become  a  direct  challenge  to  the  peace  and  order  of  India,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  reforms  themselves  it  was  essential  to  take  steps  in 
restraint  of  seditious  agitation.  A  great  experiment,  the  success  of 
which  would  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  whole  Empire,  including 
India,  was  placed  in  jeopardy  at  its  very  inception  by  the  action  of 
extremists.  The  only  thing  that  could  induce  a  desire  to  go  back  on 
the  reforms  would  be  the  conviction  that  they  were  premature,  if  not 
for  ever  impossible.  Indian  reformers  have  their  worst  enemies  in 
Indian  revolutionaries.  The  patience  shown  by  the  British  Raj  has 
been  remarkable.  It  has  been  misunderstood.  India  must  realise 
that  the  way  to  full  self-government  does  not  lie  through  sedition  and 
non-co-operation.  Gandhi's  sentence  to  six  years'  imprisonment  may 
help  the  realisation.  Viscount  Peel,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Montagu  as 
Secretary  of  State,  is  taking  over  one  of  the  most  anxious  offices  in  the 
Government.  He  will  bring  a  practical  and  sympathetic  mind  to  bear 
on  India's  problems. 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  has  completed  his  visit  to  India,  and  next 
month  we  shall  publish  an  article  by  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  reviewing  His 

Royal  Highness's  wonderful  tour.     Hopes  that  a  way 

idia  mav  ghortly  i^  found  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  Indians 

Dominions      as  c^^ens  °^  the  Empire  with  the  "  white  "  policy  of 

the  Dominions  are  encouraged  by  the  forthcoming 
visit  of  the  Right  Honourable  Srinavasa  Sastri  to  Australia  and  Canada, 
and  by  the  recent  reception  in  Melbourne  of  an  important  Indian 
delegation  on  a  mission  to  Fiji.  Mr.  Sastri's  tour  will  be  made  in 
response  to  the  invitation  extended  to  him  at  the  Imperial  Conference, 
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and  there  is  happily  ample  reason  for  believing  that  the  personal  touch 
will  do  much  to  modify,  if  not  wholly  to  remove,  existing  difficulties. 
The  impression  left  in  Melbourne  'by  the  Indian  delegation  was 
excellent  from  both  the  personal  and  the  Empire  point  of  view,  and 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the  visitors  were  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  by  the  Victorian  Branch  of  the  Institute  which,  as  one  of  them 
said,  "  regards  all  British  subjects  as  citizens  of  one  nation."  India's 
claim  to  be  accorded  the  status  of  a  Dominion  is  unfortunately  preju- 
diced by  happenings  in  India  itself.  India  cannot  expect  full  self- 
government  without  passing  through  a  period  of  probation.  Sir  James 
Barrett,  who  presided  at  the  luncheon,  put  the  matter  in  simple  terms  : 
"  Self-government  was  not  learned  very  rapidly.  After  centuries  of 
experience,  he  would  be  an  optimist  who  would  describe  the  British 
as  perfect  in  the  art  of  self-government."  Indians  who  have  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  popular  statesmanship  will  certainly  learn 
much  from  visits  to  the  Dominions.  They  will  find,  as  the  Indian 
delegation  discovered,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  them  on  personal 
grounds.  That  will  at  least  be  a  great  point  gained.  Economically 
and  racially  the  difficulties,  given  loyalty  to  common  ideals  and  the 
throne,  should  admit  of  ready  compromise,  and  the  relations  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  of  Tennyson's  man  and  woman,  should 
be  "  like  in  difference." 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  in  the  words  of  General  Smuts,  has  been  called  upon 

to  face  one  of  the  gravest  crises  in  her  history.    The  labour  trouble 

on  the  Rand,  starting  with  a  strike,  speedily  resolved 

The  Reds        Hsdi  into  a  Red  revolutionary  effort.     Strikers  formed 


on  the  Band.    -.          i        •   ,  T  T  <•        i  ,     i 

themselves  mto  commandoes  and  were  found  to  be  in 

possession  of  a  military  equipment  which  showed  that  the  industrial 
dispute  was  a  mere  pretext.  For  this  neither  the  Republicans,  who 
thought  they  saw  a  political  opportunity  in  industrial  strife,  nor  the 
Government  themselves  were  prepared.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  arms  and  money  were  smuggled  into  South  Africa  from 
Bolshevist  sources.  As  Sir  Edgar  Walton  suggests,  the  Union  author- 
ities in  their  immigration  policy  have  been  a  little  too  hospitable.  One 
might  have  imagined  that  even  the  red  revolutionists  would  have 
thought  twice  before  trying  conclusions  with  General  Smuts.  When 
the  peril  was  realised,  the  action  of  the  Government  was  swift  and  sure. 
Defence  forces  took  the  field  within  a  day  or  two,  Johannesburg  was 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  regular  battles  were  fought  at  Fordsburg 
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and  other  places.  The  reports  of  the  work  of  the  troops,  of  aircraft, 
tanks  and  machine  guns  in  action,  of  the  taking  of  thousands  of  pris- 
oners, of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  rebels  read  like  an  echo  of  the  Great  War  itself.  Ominous  rum- 
ours of  the  natives  "  seething  with  anger  "  at  the  brutality  of  the 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  revolutionists  added 
to  the  anxiety,  but  General  Smuts 's  masterly  handling  of  the  crisis 
had  its  effect  alike  with  the  natives  and  the  genuine  labour  repre- 
sentatives. The  Labour  Federation  called  the  strike  off,  after  having 
afforded  yet  another  object  lesson  of  the  manner  in  which  Labour 
allows  itself  to  be  misled  by  extremists  who  play  only  for  their  own 
hand. 

As  the  result  of  Lord  Allenby's  visit  to  London,  the  Egyptian 
problem    is    partially    solved,    but    a    good    many    difficulties    will 
have  to  be  negotiated  before  finality  is  reached.     The 
Egypt  a  British    Government    recognise    Egypt    as    an    inde- 

pendent sovereign  state,  and  Sultan  Fuad  has  already 
proclaimed  himself  King.  Martial  law  will  be  abol- 
ished as  soon  as  an  Act  of  Indemnity  has  been  passed,  and  Egypt 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
These  concessions  are  subject  to  the  special  relations  of  Great 
Britain  to  Egypt  being  duly  safeguarded  ;  the  communications  of 
the  Empire,  the  defence  of  Egypt  against  foreign  aggression,  the 
protection  of  minorities  and  foreign  interests,  and  the  future  of  the 
Sudan  are  questions  that  have  to  be  considered  but  have  not  stood 
in  the  way  of  Egypt's  immediate  advancement  to  the  status  of  inde- 
pendence. The  major  demand  of  the  Nationalists  has,  therefore, 
been  agreed  to,  and  Sarwat  Pasha  was  able  at  once  to  terminate  the 
deadlock  which  had  existed  since  Adly  Pasha  resigned  after  his  un- 
successful mission  to  London.  Events  made  it  quite  clear  that  the 
alternatives  before  the  British  Government  were  (1)  the  recognition 
of  Egyptian  independence  in  essentials  ;  (2)  the  government  of  the 
country  under  martial  law  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire.  There 
have  been  sharp  reflections  on  a  policy  which  appears  to  have  given 
freely  in  the  end  what  was  refused  at  the  beginning,  but  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  Egyptian  question  is  probably  only  half  understood 
by  the  majority  of  the  critics.  In  any  case,  the  provisional  settlement 
is  one  between  Egypt  and  the  British  Empire.  On  two  points  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  insisted.  Foreign  powers  are  in  no  way  concerned,  and 
the  Sudan  cannot  be  handed  over  to  Egypt,  though  Egyptian  interests 
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will  be  fully  protected.  The^  communication  'of  the  terms  to  the 
Dominions  emphasises  the  angle  from  which  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  marks  the  new  status  not  merely  of 
Egypt  but  of  the  Dominions. 

IT  is  easy  to  criticise  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  :  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  suggest  what 
more  could  have  been  done  short  of  a  bag  and  bag- 
Mesopotamia  gage  ciearance>     Even   the   Geddes   Committee   could 

Palestine  no^  Pr°P°se  any  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  reduction 
of  British  responsibilities  in  the  Middle  East.  Mr. 
Churchill's  statement  in  Parliament  summed  up  the  situation  when 
he  said  that  we  were  not  so  much  holding  Mesopotamia,  as  helping  the 
country  to  hold  itself.  Certain  subsidies  are  being  paid  to  Arab  rulers, 
and  the  question  he  asked  was  whether  gold  is  not  in  this  case  a  better 
weapon  than  steel.  Eight  air  squadrons  are  Britain's  chief  means  of 
supporting  the  local  authorities.  Palestine  naturally  wants  to  know 
why  it  cannot  be  given  the  same  measure  of  autonomy  that  has  been 
conceded  to  Mesopotamia.  The  answer  is  that  in  1917  Sir  Arthur 
Balfour,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  gave  a  pledge  that  the 
Jews  should  have  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  national  home. 
Here,  said  Mr.  Churchill,  "  I  am  brought  up  against  a  very  difficult 
situation."  The  Draft  Constitution  for  Palestine,  creating  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  25  members — 12  elected,  10  official,  and  3  nominated — 
seeks  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  but  it 
does  not  meet  the  views  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  delegation  which  is 
in  England  to  urge  those  views  has  unquestionably  secured  a  large 
measure  of  influential  support.  The  Arabs  demand  an  independent 
inquiry.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Churchill  says  an  absolutely  independent 
National  Government  for  Palestine  is  impossible  at  this  stage.  Mean- 
time, British  expenditure  in  discharging  the  duties  of  mandatory  in 
Palestine,  which  was  £8,000,000  two  years  ago  and  £4,000,000  last 
year,  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  exceed  £2,000,000  in  the  year  1922-23. 

COLONEL  AMERY'S  address  on  "  Migration  within  the  Empire  " 

will  quicken  interest  in  the  promised  Bill  providing  for  co-operation 

between    the   Imperial   and  Dominions    Governments. 

mpire  j^  a^racte(l  a  large  and  influential  audience,  partly  in 

anticipation  of  the  vigorous  and  sympathetic  handling 

which  Colonel  Amery  was  sure  to  give  to  any  problem  he  has  made  his 

own,  partly  because  the  public  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  a  proper 
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conceptioiTof  the  twin-urgency  of  some  scheme  for  relieving  the  con- 
gestion in  Great  Britain  and  filling  the  vacant  places  Overseas.  The 
problem,  in  a  word,  is  the  redistribution  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  Empire  in  the  interests  of  both  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Dominions.  Colonel  Amerj's  appeal  is  for  "  the  best  of  help  " 
from  the  whole  public  to  "  a  movement  which  is  not  merely  one  of 
economic  relief  on  the  one  side,  or  of  the  introduction  of  necessary 
and  useful  labour  on  the  other,  but  is  above  all  a  great  movement  of 
social  regeneration  and  Imperial  strength."  Little  of  the  prejudice 
which  bars  progress  at  the  moment  would  survive  if  labour  leaders 
at  home  and  Overseas  could  be  induced  to  study  Colonel  Amery's  paper 
and  bring  its  points  to  the  attention  of  their  followers.  Money  is 
involved,  but  that  need  not  occasion  serious  misgivings  because  the 
investment  should  be  gilt-edged,  and,  in  any  case,  bring  some  measure 
of  relief  from  doles  which  impoverish  the  taxpayer  and  demoralise  the 
recipient.  "This  is  a  God-given  opportunity  of  the  British  Empire 
to  people  its  lands  with  British  stock,"  said  Lord  Burnham  in 
welcoming  Sir  James  Mitchell  to  London. 

IN  his  remarkable  speech  at  the  luncheon  given  to  him  by  the 

Institute,  Mr.  Barwell  did  not  make  any  specific  reference  to  the 

Northern  Territory.     Correspondence  which  reaches  us 

Australia's      from   Australia,    some    of    it    anonymous,    suggesting 

Territorv  *^at  even  m  ^e  Commonwealth  every  man  has  not 
the  courage  of  his  opinions  as  Mr.  Barwell  has,  shows 
how  deeply  he  has  stirred  the  waters.  Sir  Joseph  Cook  regrets  that 
Mr.  Barwell  has  reopened  the  question  on  which,  says  the  High  Com- 
missioner, his  view  is  "  in  conflict  with  the  settled  and  unassailable 
resolve  of  the  people  of  Australia."  If  the  Treaties  agreed  to  at 
Washington  are  duly  ratified,  Australia  will  be  able  to  regard 
the  future  of  the  Northern  Territory  with  a  complacency  that 
has  assuredly  not  obtained  hitherto.  Even  under  the  best  of 
international  regulations,  however,  the  time  must  come  when  the 
problem  of  its  development  must  be  faced.  "  The  tropical  north," 
writes  Dr.  R.  W.  Hornabrook,  who  has  given  long  years  of 
anxious  thought  to  the  subject  and  closely  watched  events,  "  will 
never  be  developed  without  the  assistance  of  coloured  labour  for 
domestic  and  manual  purposes,  and  the  mere  shouting  of  *  White 
Australia '  from  the  housetops  all  over  the  world  has  not  and 
never  will  make  the  tropics  a  white  man's  country.  You  are  never 
going,  not  even  in  Australia,  to  beat  nature."  Against  that  view 
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we  have  to  set  Mr.  R.  J.  BurchelPs  statement  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Queensland,  especially  in  regard  to  sugar,  as  indeed  Mr. 
McEwan  Hunter  showed  in  his  very  able  address  before  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  in  April,  1921,  on  "  Queensland  in  the  Making." 
In  Mr.  Burchell's  opinion,  the  sparseness  of  population  in  Northern 
Australia  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  climate  as  of  lack  of  railways, 
harbours,  and  other  facilities.  Two  points  emerge  from  this  conflict 
of  testimony :  first,  that  the  problem  is  one  for  Australia  to  settle 
in  the  way  she  thinks  best ;  second,  that  the  solution  should  not  be 
delayed  till  an  hour  of  crisis  may  make  hasty  measures  necessary 
where  deliberate  measures  are  now  possible. 

SIR  JOSEPH  COOK  made  choice  of  an  excellent  subject — "  Common 
Citizenship  and  its  Implications  "• — in  addressing  the  members  of 

the  British  Universities  Australian  Association.     What 

Che  Univer-  better  preparation  for  all  that  the  Common  Citizenship 

sity  s  0£  {.^e  Ernpire  implies  could  the  Australian-born  have 

Citizenship     ^an  a  univers^y  training  in  the  Motherland  ?     Such 

a  training  forges  links  at  once  with  the  past  and  the 
present.  National  pride,  as  Sir  Joseph  Cook  pointed  out,  is  always 
a  noble  sentiment,  but  if  it  assumes  a  spurious  form  it  may  easily 
lead  to  disaster,  as  indeed  we  need  not  go  far  to  realise.  Whilst  the 
Australian  student  brings  Australian  affairs  to  the  closer  attention 
of  British  people,  he  also  takes  home  with  him  information,  gleaned 
at  first  hand,  more  valuable  than  any  he  could  hope  to  gather 
by  any  other  means.  Much  has  been  done  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  Empire,  but  much,  Sir  Joseph  urged,  remains  to  be  dona 
"  Common  Citizenship  must  come  to  mean  common  standards,  or  at 
any  rate  equivalent  standards.  It  must  mean  common  status  and 
common  privileges."  Sir  Joseph  pointed  out  that  a  British  mine  man- 
ager's certificate  is  accepted  without  question  in  Australia ;  in  Great 
Britain  an  Australian  mine  manager's  certificate  is  not  accepted  as 
proof  of  full  qualification.  He  is  naturally  keen  to  see  swept  away 
any  such  remaining  disability. 

THE  Engineering  lock-out  on  the  question  of  the  right   of   the 

management  to  manage,  and  the  threatened  shipbuilding  strike  on 

the  question  of  the  reduction  and  ultimate  elimination 

n  us  ria        Q£  ^e  bonus  which  is  no  longer  justified  by  business  or 

the  cost  of  living,  have  come  at  a  moment  when  there 

were  real  hopes  of  trade  revival.     For  industry  generally  the  conflict 
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must  be  wholly  disastrous.  Even  Sir  Charles  Macara,  who  has 
definitely  refused  to  share  the  gloomy  views  entertained  in  Lancashire 
as  to  the  future  of  the  British  cotton  industry,  will  find  optimism 
difficult.  "  Neither  America  nor  England,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  need 
have  any  fear  as  to  the  call  for  cotton  goods  in  the  future ; 
what  both  countries  ought  to  do  is  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
cotton  grower."  That  view  will  be  cordially  endorsed  in  many  parts 
of  the  Empire  where  cotton-growing  has  been  encouraged  with  disap- 
pointing financial  results  for  the  grower.  As  for  the  menace  of  Eastern 
competition  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  Sir  Charles  Macara 
is  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Conditions 
in  India  and  Japan  help  to  level  up  conditions  for  the  British 
manufacturer.  "  Altogether,"  said  Sir  Charles  recently  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  "  prospects  for  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry 
are  not  as  bad  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  It  will  be  a  very  long 
time  before  India  will  be  able  to  do  without  English  cotton  goods. 
There  are  many  millions  of  people  there  who  have  used  very  little 
clothing  at  all  as  yet.  And  look  at  the  possibilities  in  China,  with  its 
population  of  500  millions,  and  only  about  two  millions  of  spindles." 

THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  is  a  record  of 
wide  and  varied  activities  during  a  period  of  universal  economic  diffi- 
culties.    "  So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot,  end 
The  Work  of  jn  Qne  purpose  an(j  ^e  all  well  borne  without  defeat," 
the  Institute.  ,, r    ; 11  •  ,          r  n          i          •     rr          17       r™ 

says  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Henry  V.      ine 

"  one  purpose  "  is  reflected  alike  in  the  major  work  of  the  Council 
itself  and  of  the  minor  but  very  valuable  efforts  of  many  Com- 
mittees. It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  world,  to  note  the 
disintegrating  forces  which  were  released  during  years  of  bitter  warfare, 
without  realising  that  at  no  time  in  the  last  half-century  was  there 
more  urgent  need  of  those  patriotic  unifying  and  educative  energies 
which  draw  inspiration  from  the  motto  of  the  Institute  :  "  King  and 
United  Empire."  At  home  and  Overseas  the  work  of  the  Institute 
has  commanded  a  rally  and  a  support  that  have  prevented  any  serious 
set-back,  notwithstanding  the  imperative  necessity  of  economy  in 
individual  purses,  and  obviously  there  must  be  no  relaxation  in  that 
support  if  the  maximum  of  endeavour  in  a  great  cause  is  to  be 
maintained. 
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By   ARTHUR   GRIMBLE. 

GREATNESS  of  character  is  a  very  elusive  thing,  for  it  is  naturally  self- 
unconscious  and  painfully  modest.  But  there  are  times  when  its  own  achieve- 
ments betray  it,  at  least  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  never,  I  think, 
was  it  more  clearly  revealed  than  it  is  in  the  work  of  certain  quite  obscure 
ladies  of  the  British  Empire.  These  women,  to  whom  I  humbly  dedicate  a 
most  insufficient  article,  would  laugh  in  your  face  if  you  told  them  they  were 
heroines  ;  as  for  speaking  about  themselves,  they  are  far  too  closely  at  grips 
with  life  to  spare  time  for  self-advertisement  and  far  too  familiar  with  grim 
and  strange  realities  to  think  them  worth  recording. 

I  speak  of  the  practical,  unassuming,  gallant  women,  mothers  of  children 
and  keepers  of  homes  in  every  outlandish  corner  of  the  tropics,  who  are  the 
wives  of  officers  in  the  British  Imperial  Colonial  Service. 

I  was  once  going  out  on  leave  from  my  own  particular  hothouse  when  our 
ship  stopped  at  a  group  of  islands  which,  of  all  the  forbidding  desolations 
numbered  among  British  territories,  is  probably  the  most  fever-soaked.  \\  hite- 
faced  officials  with  their  white- faced  wives  came  out  from  the  miasma  called 
land,  as  their  wistful  habit  is,  to  get  some  foretaste  of  the  time  when  they  too 
should  have  saved  enough  to  pay  their  passages  (third  class)  to  that  "  little 
lonely  isle,  where  the  trumpet- orchids  blow."  One  man  was  trying  to  persuade 
his  wife  to  take  a  holiday  without  him  by  that  very  ship  ;  his  own  leave  was 
overdue,  but  with  home  twelve  thousand  miles  away  and  small  money  saved, 
how  could  he  take  advantage  of  the  Government's  generosity  ?  The  wife 
steadily  refused  to  go,  one  of  her  arguments  being  that  she  was  "  rather  a 
stay-at-home  sort  of  person,  she  supposed."  Stay-at-home !  This,  uttered 
in  the  midst  of  a  malarial  wilderness,  four  thousand  leagues  from  her  native 
England,  rang  strangely.  I  remarked  on  the  queer  sound  of  her  phrase.  "  Not 
a  bit  strange,"  she  said ;  "  I  like  staying  at  home,  and  this  is  my  home  while 
my  husband's  job  is  here." 

That  was  as  much  as  to  say — was  it  not  ? — that  home  to  her  meant  the 
place  where  her  husband's  duty  lay.  I  put  it  like  that  because  I  really  am 
convinced  that  it  expresses  her  full  meaning ;  but  I  am  nevertheless  rather 
shy  of  using  the  word  "  duty  "  because,  consciously,  she  would  never  have 
allowed  anything  so  high-flown  to  enter  her  practical  head.  Duty  or  no  duty, 
however,  her  sacrifice  remained  the  same;  and,  at  least,  the  phrase  that  she 
used  to  me  implied  quite  clearly  that  she  identified  "  home  "  with  her  husband's 
side.  I  suppose  it  is  a  debatable  point  these  days  whether  the  definition 
was  a  good  one.  Is  home  the  husband's  side  ?  Probably,  it  depends  on  the 
husband.  My  concern  is  not  to  discuss  so  perilous  a  matter,  but  to  point 
out  that,  right  or  wrong,  the  definition  came  pat  enough  from  my  heroine. 
And  just  so  it  would  have  been  formulated  by  thousands  of  her  sisters  in  like 
case — in  fact,  I  should  call  it  the  very  creed  of  these  wives  of  the  spade- workers 
of  Empire,  that  where  the  man's  labour  takes  him  there  is  home.  Is  this  a 
total  error  ?  If  so,  then  long  may  it  persist,  for  it  is  a  noble  and  salutary 
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error ;    it  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  British  administration  in  the  wilds. 
This  is  a  large  saying,  but  largely  provable. 

Everyone  who  knows  the  tropics  is  aware  that  they  are  full  of  dark  corners 
where  a  white  man  simply  cannot  live  alone.  The  rule  is,  of  course,  not  without 
its  exceptions  ;  some  men  have  a  genius  for  solitude,  but  very  few.  The 
average  European,  exiled  without  a  companion  of  his  own  caste  in  these  un- 
couth wildernesses,  soon  begins  to  feel  a  sense  of  appalled  isolation,  which  is 
intensified  to  nightmare  pitch  by  the  teeming  of  alien  and  savage  life  around 
him.  When  that  gross  loneliness  has  penetrated  him,  it  is  on  the  knees  of 
the  gods  what  he  may  do.  Many  good  men  have  gone  under  in  this  condition 
(I  have  known  several),  whom  the  mere  daily  sight  of  some  sane  person  of 
their  own  race  might  have  saved  from  rank  madness.  Loss  of  concentration, 
loss  of  method,  loss  of  interest  in  work  are  the  least  of  the  evils  that  may  befall 
a  man  if  he  be  too  much  alone  in  the  tropics  ;  and  so,  through  him,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  prestige  and  the  effectiveness  of  British  administration  are 
sure  to  suffer,  for  no  one  is  more  alive  to  the  general  tone  of  an  official,  more 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  his  deterioration,  than  the  native  whom  he  governs. 

It  might  seem  that  the  obvious  cure  for  all  this  would  be  to  send  officers 
in  pairs  to  lonely  out-stations.  That  is  sometimes  done  with  success — if  there 
be  no  great  difference  of  outlook  or  caste  between  the  two  persons  ;  but  often 
there  is  such  a  difference,  and  it  is  so  enormously  exaggerated  by  special  con- 
ditions that  it  results  in  making  two  men  psychologically  useless  to  each  other. 
There  is  only  one  almost  unfailing  remedy.  Give  a  man  a  wife  and  he  will  be 
safe,  unless  he  be  a  very  bad  fellow  indeed.  It  is  not  the  sense  of  responsibility 
alone — or  even  most  of  all — that  keeps  him  normal ;  far  more  it  is  the  daily 
sense  of  home  that  a  wife  brings  with  her.  For  that  is  the  genius  of  our  women  : 
they  can  evoke  the  home  atmosphere  even  amid  the  uttermost  abominations  of 
desolation. 

Possibly  it  may  be  presumptuous  to  guess  at  how  they  do  it ;  probably, 
too,  the  suggestion  I  am  going  to  make  will  be  condemned  as  hideously 
unromantic  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  they  triumph  by  their  sheer 
unconquerable  matter- of- factness.  Their  poise  is  superb  :  they  refuse  to  be 
impressed  by  the  attitudinising  of  Nature  ;  they  have  an  alchemy  of  the  mind 
which  transmutes  the  bizarre  into  the  homely  (I  have  heard  one  of  them  say 
of  a  sinister  Melanesian  cannibal  island  that  it  was  "  quite  nice,  but  not  so 
pretty  as  Epping  Forest,  my  dear  ")  ;  they  have  small  time  to  waste  in  admiring 
or  fearing  barbaric  effects.  They  know  their  business  :  it  is  to  get  a  house 
into  order,  to  domesticate  the  heart  of  the  wild.  Difficult,  but  possible.  "  We 
must  have  a  piano,  and  pudding- basins,  and  pictures."  Let  the  hurricane 
howl  and  the  heathens  murder  or  rebel,  but  "  we  simply  must  have  dusters, 
and  dinner- napkins,  and  decanters."  "  And,  my  dear,  you  know  that  new 
prisoner  in  the  gaol  ?  What's  he  in  for  ?  Oh,  a  stabbing  case  ?  But  he  has 
such  nice  eyes  ;  we'll  have  him  as  a  houseboy  when  he  comes  out."  And  so 
"  we  "  do  have  him,  and  after  a  week's  training  he  trots  about  the  home  with 
a  broom  and  a  beatific  smile,  as  if  he  had  been  born  to  domestic  service  instead 
of  head  hunting  and  such-like  savageness.  And  so  the  bogeys  of  solitude 
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are  banished  at  the  point  of  rolling-pin  or  knitting-needle.  One  more  little 
sanctuary  of  peace  "  that  is  for  ever  England  "  has  been  built  in  the  trackless 
waste,  and  the  howling  of  the  wilderness  is  drowned  in  the  bubble  and  squeak 
of  domestic  businesses  conjured  up  and  controlled  by  one  of  these  "  stay-at- 
home  sort  of  persons,"  whose  home  is  her  husband's  side. 

Living  in  such  an  atmosphere,  a  man  can  concentrate  a  placid  and  healthy 
mind  on  the  work  he  is  sent  to  do.  Solitude  is  no  longer  a  nightmare  driving 
him  to  the  precipices  of  intemperance ;  he  is  lapped  in  a  daily  life  that  is  the 
negation  of  all  excess.  He  runs  straight,  as  most  men  do  when  they  are  normal, 
and  so  keeps  for  himself,  and  for  the  Government  which  he  represents,  the 
respect  of  the  natives  under  his  charge.  That  is  why  I  have  called  this  creed 
of  women,  that  home  is  the  husband's  side,  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  British 
administration  in  the  wilds. 

Hitherto  I  have  written  from  the  view-point  of  a  race  concerned  in  governing ; 
it  is  instructive  to  have  also  the  testimony  of  the  governed.  Once,  in  a  small 
colony  of  the  Pacific,  I  played  a  minor  part  in  the  settlement  of  certain  native 
troubles  which  had  been  caused  by  an  official  driven  off  his  balance  by  excessive 
solitude.  When  matters  had  been  readjusted,  the  natives  were  given  an 
opportunity  of  making  any  special  remarks  which  they  might  wish  to  have 
transmitted  to  a  higher  authority.  "  Only  one  thing,"  said  their  spokesman, 
"  we  beg  you  to  tell  King  George.  Tell  him  to  send  us  a  man  with  a  wife." 
It  was  not  expedient  to  discuss  their  reasons  for  making  such  a  request,  but, 
as  presented,  it  was  clearly  the  expression  of  native  feeling  that  an  official 
with  a  wife  was,  under  the  peculiar  local  conditions,  likely  to  be  a  more  reliable 
master  than  a  single  man.  Since  that  occasion  I  have  collected  views  from 
many  officials  engaged  in  the  administration  of  native  races  ;  one  and  all 
agreed  that  primitive  societies,  as  a  general  rule,  have  a  marked  predilection 
for  being  governed  by  married  men. 

Such  a  preference  is  not  founded  only  on  a  belief  in  the  greater  depend- 
ability of  married  officials  ;  it  is  based  also  upon  the  prestige  inherent  in 
matrimony  as  an  institution  among  natives,  and  upon  the  converse  sentiment 
that  almost  always  exists  against  bachelorhood.  In  many  primitive  societies 
a  bachelor  is  treated  rather  as  a  danger  to  the  community,  is  segregated  in 
special  quarters,  and  denied  numerous  privileges  accorded  to  married  folk  ; 
he  is  regarded  as  not  fully  grown ;  he  has  no  part  in  the  councils  of  the  wise. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  amid  communities  where  the  single  estate  wins  so 
little  respect  a  certain  prejudice  must  always  exist  against  white  bachelor 
officials.  This  I  have  noticed  again  and  again  militating  against  the  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  excellent  officers,  and  though  admittedly  it  may  be 
overcome  to  some  extent,  it  can  never  be  entirely  eradicated.  It  is  one  of 
those  native  traits  which  have  to  be  deferred  to  if  government  is  to  achieve 
full  working  power. 

Obviously  this  difficulty  could  not  be  met  save  through  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  wives  who  elect  to  follow  their  husbands  into  the  ultimate  recesses 
of  the  tropics.  In  fact  this  is  a  case  where  women  are  not  indirectly 
but  quite  directly  responsible  for  the  stability  of  British  administration  in 
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unspeakable  solitudes.    It  is  good  to  realise  that  cold,  hard  fact.    It  is  fitting, 

too,  to  realise  what  their  devotion  may  cost  them  under  a  system  which  officially 

recognises  the  existence  of  only  their  husbands  and  makes  provision  ranging 

from  little  to  absolutely  nothing  for  their  comfort.     In  order  to  illustrate 

the  sort  of  conditions  endured  by  these  unrecompensed  servants  of  Empire 

I  propose  to  sketch  the  experiences  of  the  officer's  wife  on  the  island  mentioned 

above  whose  natives  asked  for  a  married  man  to  govern  them.    She  travelled 

to  her  destination  (according  to  immemorial  custom)  in  a  filthy  tramp.     A 

wicked  sea  was  running  when  land  appeared,  and  so  the  captain  dared  not 

stand  close  inshore.     The  lady,  her  three  children,  two  goats,  an  arm-chair  or 

two,  and  a  crate  of  unfortunate  fowls  were  therefore  dumped  into  a  22- foot 

open  boat  three  miles  from  land,  to  be  rowed  ashore.     After  two  hours  of 

battling  with  mountainous  seas,  culminating  in  a  passage  through  perilous 

breakers  into  the  lagoon,  they  arrived  at  a  so-called  Government  Station  as 

night  fell.    But  no  home  awaited  them — there  were  no  Government  quarters 

on  that  island.     Wet,  hungry,  and  shivering,   the  mother  and  her  children 

had  to  lie  for  the  night  on  the  floor  of  a  veiminous  native  shack.    Further, 

that  same  miserable  hovel,  some  12- feet  square,  which  was  actually  the  ruinous 

remnant  of  a  larger  house  that  once  stood  there,  had  to  do  service  as  a  bedroom 

for  the  entire  family  until  decent  quarters  could  be  built — a  period  of  four 

months    during  the  season  of  rains.     For  dining-  and  sitting-room  another 

hovel  fifty  yards  away  was  used.     There  was  no  such  thing  to  be  had  as 

fresh  meat,  milk,  potatoes,  onions,  green  vegetables,  or  any  native  substitute. 

There  was  no  medicine,  no  medical  guide-book,  no  doctor  within  300  miles. 

As  a  climax  the  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  premature  child,  two  months 
before  the  expected  nurse  could  possibly  arrive.  Her  only  attendants  were 
her  own  husband  and  a  native  woman.  But  she  lived — and  she  kept  control 
of  the  whole  household  from  her  bed,  and  what  is  more,  she  kept  it  cheerful. 
When  she  was  getting  about  again  her  husband  went  down  with  dysentery. 
For  three  months  she  nursed  him.  He  says  that  she  kept  him  alive  with  no 
medicine  but  her  unfailing  cheer.  Then  a  chance  ship  called  and  she  packed 
him  off  to  headquarters,  remaining  herself  in  charge  of  the  household.  \\  hile 
alone  she  was  herself  struck  down  by  dysentery,  with  none  but  natives  to  attend 
her.  Again  she  lived  ;  two  months  later  she  was  able  to  join  her  husband. 
You  would  think  that  during  eighteen  such  months — eleven  of  which  had 
been  spent  with  her  husband  absent  on  tour — this  lady's  life  was  pretty  well 
occupied  with  children,  house  (plus  negation  of  house  !),  and  trouble.  But 
not  at  all.  She  did  an  enormous  amount  of  work  among  the  natives  ;  she 
visited  the  villages  in  search  of  sick  children,  whom  she  brought  to  her  own 
compound  and  nursed  ;  she  saved  several  small  lives,  and  she  diligently  in- 
structed native  mothers  in  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  child-nursing.  The 
effect  of  this  one  woman's  conduct  upon  the  native  population  was  little  less 
than  miraculous.  They  had  been  a  troublesome  lot  before  that,  chiefly  because 
certain  malign  influences  had  been  prejudicing  them  against  British  govern- 
ment ;  for  twenty  years  nothing  had  been  made  of  them  administratively. 
But  the  white  woman  won  their  confidence.  Then,  simply  because  the  official 
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in  charge  was  her  husband,  they  extended  their  trust  to  him,  and  so  to  the 
Government,  thus  at  long  last  making  possible  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
administration  over  the  island. 

So  a  single  busy  woman — one  of  those  "  stay-at-home  "  persons,  no  doubt 
—accomplished  what  twenty  years  of  officialdom  had  failed  to  do.  I  cite  her 
case  because  it  is  best  known  to  me,  but  I  could  name  several  other  ladies 
who,  in  that  same  small  colony,  have  endured  and  achieved  as  much  ;  for 
such  conditions  as  I  have  described  are  commonplaces  in  the  lives  of  officials' 
wives  thereabouts.  They  do  not  complain.  If  they  ever  do  happen  to  con- 
sider their  trials  it  is  to  congratulate  themselves  that  they  do  not  live  in  a 
Protectorate  some  thousand  miles  to  Westward,  where  women  must  face  the 
additional  dangers  of  malaria  and  blackwater  fever — of  course  without  adequate 
medical  arrangements. 

This  is  not  a  complaint ;  it  is  a  statement  of  seen  facts.  It  is  healthy  for 
men  to  consider  that  the  foundations  of  Empire  are  built  of  the  sacrifices  of 
gallant  women,  and  it  is  right  to  realise  how  thankless  is  the  task  of  the  victims. 
One  is  jealous  on  behalf  of  these  ladies;  one  feels  that  they  should  have  a 
literature  all  their  own,  so  intimately  are  they  mixed  up  in  the  honour,  in  the 
very  existence,  of  British  dominion.  But  it  would  seem — and  "  shame  it  is 
to  see  " — that  "  ne'er  a  verse  "  is  theirs  ;  their  fame  in  letters  is  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  the  publicity  given  to  the  work  of  multitudinous  missionary 
ladies.  Yet  I  would  venture  to  say  that  thousands  of  small  officials'  wives 
do  every  day,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  advertisement  or  recognition, 
suffer  hardships  for  a  great  Cause  equal  to  those  endured  by  any  missionary. 
Indeed  (in  the  Pacific  at  least)  their  lot  is  by  far  the  harder,  for  members  of 
missions,  whatever  their  sex,  are  officially  provided  for  by  their  organisations, 
whereas  the  wives  of  Government  servants  are  unofficial — which  is  to  say, 
that  for  all  the  care  they  get  or  the  thanks  they  win  they  might  as  well  be 
non-existent.  However,  it  may  be  some  comfort  to  them  (if  comfort  they 
seek  !)  to  think,  in  their  limbo  of  forgotten  souls,  that  1,200  miles  away  at 
general  headquarters  there  is  comfort  and  plenty.  "  Moscow  is  in  flames,  the 
Grand  Army  perishes,  but — praise  Heaven — Napoleon  lives." 

It  may  be  that  some  day,  provisioned  for  a  year  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
you  and  your  escort  shall  penetrate  to  the  back  of  all  the  beyonds  of  Empire. 
You  may  be  tempted  to  think  yourself  the  very  devil  of  a  fellow  to  have  dared 
so  far ;  you  may  go  to  the  length  of  running  over  in  fancy  the  newspaper 
notices  which  will  (how  insufficiently !)  record  your  enterprise.  But  take 
care ;  at  any  time  your  pride  may  have  a  tumble ;  at  any  moment  you  may 
come  upon  a  hut  in  the  unutterable  wilderness,  where  a  woman  sits  darning 
socks,  or  knitting  a  jumper,  or  talking  to  her  children.  So  homely  is  the  peace 
that  hums  about  her,  so  remote  seems  any  sense  of  danger  from  that  household, 
that  you  will  be  ashamed  at  your  manly  heroics.  It  is  right  that  you  should 
feel  ashamed,  but  don't  let  that  calm  creature  deceive  you  too  far :  there  is 
plenty  of  danger  all  around  which  she  consistently  ignores,  for  her  business 
is  not  to  think  of  such  things  but  to  make  a  home.  Incidentally,  she  makes 
Empire  too. 
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OF  273,444  members  of  the  Canadian  army  in  France,  England,  and  Canada  when 
a  consensus  was  taken  shortly  after  the  armistice,  53,890  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
change  from  their  pre-war  occupation  upon  demobilisation.  This  represented  19'7  per 
cent,  of  the  active  forces  at  that  period.  There  were  187,771  men  who  desired  to  engage 
in  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  whereas  of  these  only  172,218  had,  previous  to  enlist- 
ing, been  so  employed.  Only  4,175  men  who  had  previously  been  farmers  wished  to 
take  up  other  callings.  These  figures  clearly  indicate  the  trend  towards  land  pursuits 
of  the  men  who  formed  the  Canadian  army  Overseas,  and  who,  after  years  of  life  in 
the  open,  contending  with  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  average  pioneer's  life,  disliked 
the  idea  of  returning  to  bank,  office,  shop,  or  factory.  The  figures  do  not  afford  a  com- 
plete estimate  of  the  numbers  of  ex-soldiers  who  are  being,  or  will  be,  placed  upon 
the  land,  as  many  either  filled  out  no  questionnaires  or  decided  for  the  land  after 
returning  to  Canada  and  viewing  the  industrial  unrest  which  the  Dominion  shared 
with  other  countries.  Many  only  then  realised  the  attractions  of  agriculture,  and 
made  their  decisions  accordingly. 

Since  general  demobilisation,  settlement  upon  the  land  in  Canada  by  Canadian 
ex-soldiers  has  progressed  rapidly.  Many  were  able  to  harvest  ciops  last  fall.  The 
Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  was  instituted  to  give  soldiers  every  assistance  and 
encouragement  in  agricultural  settlement,  and  this  it  does,  not  only  by  qualifying 
those  who  have  had  no  previous  farming  experience,  assisting  with  advice  and  in  land 
selection,  but  by  making  long-term  loans  for  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  land, 
stock,  and  equipment.  Up  to  the  end  of  December  1921,  19,181  loans  had  been 
granted,  totalling  $87,495,815.  This  is  divided  into  money  to  purchase  land, 
$48,246,008  ;  to  remove  encumbrances,  $2,055,534  ;  for  permanent  improvements, 
$10,125,540  ;  and  for  stock  and  equipment,  $26,888,733.  Alberta  has  6,203  settlers  ; 
Saskatchewan,  5,315  ;  Manitoba,  3,383  ;  British  Columbia,  3,502  ;  Ontario,  1,582  ; 
Quebec,  415  ;  New  Brunswick,  563  ;  Nova  Scotia,  398  ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  335  ; 
all  actually  established  on  the  land  and  revenue  producing.  Applications  for  qualifica- 
tion certificates  have  been  received  from  56,352  returned  soldiers  and  40,820  have 
qualified.  Up  to  September  6,  7,760  returned  Canadians  took  free  Dominion  lands 
through  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board. 

The  Canadian  Government,  by  its  legislation,  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  encourage 
soldiers  to  settle  on  the  land.  Thus  all  Dominion  homestead  lands  within  fifteen 
miles  of  a  railway  are  reserved  solely  for  soldiers,  and  soldier  land-seekers  are  assisted 
in  their  searches  for  the  best  locations  by  special  transportation  rates  over  the  rail- 
ways. The  Government  has  also  assisted,  by  special  loans,  colonies  of  soldiers  going 
into  remote  regions  when  they  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  conditions  warranted 
settlement,  and  have  purchased  back  long  leases  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Soldiers' 
Settlement  Board.  Indian  reserves,  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Western  Provinces, 
have  in  some  cases  been  bought  from  the  Indians  and  sold  to  ex-soldiers.  Over 
100,000  acres  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  territory,  reverting  to  the  Government,  are  being 
held  exclusively  for  soldier  purchase,  and  in  the  resale  of  the  Pope  lease  in  Alberta 
alone,  the  authorities  obtained  18,000  acres  of  fine  agricultural  land,  close  to  thickly 
settled  areas.  The  Bobtail  Indian  reserve,  containing  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent 
arable  land  in  Central  Alberta,  close  to  the  Edmonton-Calgary  line,  has  been  thrown 
open,  parcelled  out,  and  will  be  resold  and  seeded  down  by  the  coming  spring.  Forty 
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miles  from  Winnipeg  is  a  rich  and  fertile  agricultural  district  which  has  never  been 
settled  on  account  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  land.  This  is  to  be  reclaimed,  and  the 
land,  adapted  to  mixed  farming,  and  close  to  the  main  grain  maiket  of  the  west,  made 
available  for  soldier  purchase. 

Local  governments  too,  realising  their  debt  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Dominion,  and 
believing  that  land  settlement  is  the  surest  and  best  method  of  restarting  them 
in  civil  life,  have  given  valuable  assistance.  The  Vancouver  city  council  have  under 
consideration  a  project  to  purchase  from  the  owners  2,000  acres  of  waste  land  between 
the  city  and  Agassiz,  and  after  preparing  it  and  parcelling  it,  sell  it  to  the  Soldiers' 
Settlement  Board  for  returned  soldiers,  who  thus  are  saved  the  necessity  of  going  far 
from  populated  areas.  The  returned  soldier  exhibits  a  tendency  to  colonise  rather 
than  take  a  remote  homestead  and  await  developments.  Friendships  were  never 
made  so  quickly  as  on  the  fields  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  never  were  ties  more 
firmly  cemented.  Every  city  and  town  has  its  battalion  association,  where  those 
who  encountered  the  dangers  overseas  in  company  continue  to  tackle  their  new 
problems  in  co-operation. 

In  their  land  settlement  this  desire  to  cling  together  is  clearly  illustrated,  whilst 
the  same  laudable  spirit  moves  the  wives  of  these  men,  and  soldier  colonies  have 
accordingly  sprung  up  all  over  the  Dominion.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  the 
"  Empress  of  Asia  "  colony  on  Vancouver  Island,  which  was  the  pioneer  soldier 
settlement  of  the  Pacific  province.  Three  hundred  officers  and  men,  returning  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  via  Panama,  for  demobilisation,  evolved  a  scheme  of  co-operative 
settlement  on  British  Columbia  lands,  which  the  British  Columbia  Government 
approved.  In  the  development  of  the  selected  lands,  carried  on  under  the  provincial 
land  settlement  board,  only  returned  soldiers  were  employed,  and  thus  the  employ- 
ment problem  for  many  men  was  settled  at  once.  When  these  lands  were  cleared 
and  ready  for  occupation  they  weie  sold  to  the  soldiers,  who  received  a  rebate  of  $500 
on  the  purchase  price  from  the  land  board.  The  action  taken  by  these  pioneer 
demobilised  Canadians  has  led  to  the  inauguration  of  four  other  kindred  settlements 
in  the  province,  which  are  in  course  of  development.  Community  life,  ingrained 
in  military  days,  goes  on  in  camp,  and  the  idea  has  been  extended  to  camp  stores  on 
a  co-operative  plan.  The  soldiers  are  splendid  workers,  and  in  the  human  affections 
of  wife,  children,  and  comrades  escape  much  of  the  hardship  and  all  the  isolation 
of  the  old-time  settler. 

Another  band  of  soldier  pioneers  is  the  Sketchley  colony  in  the  Pouce  Coupe  section 
of  the  Grande  Prairie  area  of  the  Peace  River  country,  headed  by  a  veteran  of  the 
31st  Battalion,  after  whom  the  colony  is  named.  After  spending  two  months  in 
investigating  the  Peace  River  country,  he  returned  to  Calgary  and  got  together  his 
little  band  of  comrades  and  their  wives  and  children.  Having  induced  the  Government 
to  make  them  special  loans  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  conditions  to  be  encoun- 
tered at  such  a  distance  from  the  railroad,  he  took  the  little  colony  to  his  selected 
lands.  Their  method  of  settlement  will  alleviate  to  a  great  extent  the  stern  con- 
ditions which  would  otherwise  be  their  lot.  In  a  light  timbered  section,  with  a 
yearly  crop  of  abundant  hay,  they  are  making  progress  with  stock  raising  and  intend 
branching  out  into  mixed  farming  when  development  warrants  it. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as  a  large  land-owner  in  the  Western  Provinces,  de- 
sirous of  doing  something  in  the  matter  of  soldier  re-establishment,  instituted  a  scheme 
for  the  community  settlement  of  returned  men  as  early  as  1916.  The  plan  comprised 
settlement  upon  improved  farms,  and  selective  colonisation  under  which  the  settler 
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chooses  his  own  land  and  improves  it  with  the  assistance  of  loans  from  the  company 
for  building  fences,  live  stock,  etc.  Already  there  are  three  colonies  settled  in  Southern 
Alberta,  two  of  them — the  Van  Home  colony  at  Coaldale,  and  the  St.  Julien,  near 
Tilley — irrigable,  with  twenty-five  and  fifty  farms  respectively.  Each  farm  has 
eighty  acres,  with  a  reserve  of  an  equal  additional  acreage  to  provide  for  extension 
of  the  farm  when  demanded.  The  third  colony,  Anzac,  has  twenty-five  farms,  and  is 
located  at  Chancellor,  north  of  Bassano.  These  colonies  are  communistic  in  their 
operation  and  are  administered  from  a  central  control  farm  located  in  the  middle  of 
each  colony.  Farming  machinery,  etc.,  are  held  in  common,  and  future  develop- 
ment will  see  the  establishment  of  community^  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and 
other  industries. 

These  instances  should  be  ample  illustration  of  what  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  civic  bodies,  corporations,  and  the  population  in  general  are  doing 
to  re-establish  Canada's  army  in  what  must  ever  be  the  Dominion's  first  industry. 
The  soldiers  themselves  show  an  ever-increasing  tendency  towards  various  land 
activities,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  is  being  accomplished  on  their  behalf.  The 
short  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  demobilisation  has  been  sufficient  to  prove 
they  aie  stalwart  and  zealous  workers,  anxious  to  make  up  for  the  lost  years,  and 
determined  to  win  out.  And  almost  entirely  they  are  making  good  in  their  new 
homes. 

E.  L.  CHICANOT. 
Quebec,  Canada. 
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By  R.  W.  GIBLIN. 

(Formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Survey  Department  of  Siam.) 

IN  the  preface  to  a  handbook  on  Siam  written  in  1912  by  the  European  Adviser  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Siam,  the  author  said  :  "  Siam  is  a  country  of  importance  to 
Europe  on  account  of  her  growing  commerce  and  because  she  forms  a  buffer  State, 
and  has  been  in  the  past  a  cause  of  friction  between  two  great  world  powers.  Her 
form  of  Government  and  recent  administrative  developments  also  provide  much  that 
is  of  general  interest,  while  students  of  ethnography  or  religion  might  find  profit  in  the 
consideration  of  her  history  and  institutions."  Considering  those  words  ten  years 
after  they  were  written,  one  would  give  them  a  wider  rendering  and  say  :  "  Siam  is  a 
country  of  importance  not  only  to  Europe  but  to  every  country  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  and  therefore  in  an  increasing  degree  to  the  British  Empire."  She  was  one 
of  our  Allies  in  the  Great  War,  and  sent  a  contingent  to  France  to  bear  its  share  in 
defeating  the  common  enemy. 

Passing  through  that  great  gateway  to  the  East,  Singapore,  comparatively  few 
travellers  turn  aside  to  include  Siam  in  their  itinerary,  unless  they  have  special  reasons 
for  doing  so.  Lord  Northcliffe  is  one  of  the  few.  But  those  who  study  maps  will 
notice  that  Lower  Siam,  to  the  north  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  forms  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Malay  Peninsular,  while  Middle  and  Upper  Siam  extend  from  the  sea, 
with  Burma  on  the  west,  to  the  Shan  States  of  Burma  on  the  north,  and  the  French 
possessions  of  Cambodia  and  Annam  lying  on  her  eastern  borders.  Koughly  we  have 
a  range  in  latitude  from  66°  N.  to  20°  N.,  say  1,020  miles,  and  in  longitude  from 
97°  E.  to  106°  E.,  say  480  miles  in  the  wider  part.  The  approximate  area  is  200,000 
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square  miles,  about  the  same  as  that  of  Spain.  The  coast  line  is  1,350  miles,  and 
includes  some  excellent  harbours  and  many  safe  anchorages. 

A  sea  trip  of  four  days  takes  us  from  Singapore  to  Bangkok,  the  capital,  though  it 
is  only  right  to  remember  that  recently  another  route  has  been  adopted.  We  might 
have  left  our  steamer  at  Penang,  crossed  to  the  mainland  by  ferry,  and  taken  train 
to  Bangkok,  a  journey  of  36  hours  now  that  night  travelling  on  the  railway  line  is 
established.  Near  the  end  of  our  sea  journey,  as  we  approach  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Siam  with  its  shallow  waters,  we  come  to  one  of  the  great  harvest  fields  of  the 
country,  namely,  the  fishing- grounds  of  the  south  coast.  The  whole  of  this  area 
teems  with  fish,  and  the  importance  of  the  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  besides 
providing  one  of  the  three  primary  foods  of  the  population — rice,  fish,  and  fruit — 
there  is  a  surplus  for  export,  cured  fish  taking  third  place  in  the  list  of  commodities 
exported  from  Bangkok.  China  and  Java  are  the  chief  countries  of  destination. 
The  evidences  of  this  great  industry  appear  as  we  near  the  Bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Menam  in  the  shape  of  the  fish  traps  made  of  long  bamboo  poles  stuck  deep 
down  in  the  sand  in  certain  established  forms,  with  the  tops  of  the  bamboos  showing 
above  the  water  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  along  the  coast,  east  and  west.  There 
are  many  square  miles  of  such  shallow  waters  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  attracting 
shoals  of  fish  from  deeper  seas  and  affording  in  this  respect  advantageous  facilities 
for  their  capture.  Nor  is  it  only  along  the  sea  shores  that  fish  abound  in  Siam.  Every 
river  in  the  country,  every  stream  and  swamp  teems  with  them,  and  the  marvellous 
thing  is  that  notwithstanding  the  toll  extracted  from  the  supplies  all  day  long  and 
during  the  night,  there  is  never  any  shortage.  So  important  to  Siam  is  her  fishing 
industry  that  the  laws  regulating  it  have  to  be  of  a  special  nature,  involving  the 
specifications  of  innumerable  kinds  of  traps  and  nets  that  may  be  used,  and  the 
graduated  licence  fees  that  must  be  paid. 

After  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Menam,  we  steam  up  the  river  for  over  an  hour. 
The  land  stretches  out  in  a  perfectly  level  plain  on  either  side  as  we  follow  the  twists 
and  turns  of  the  river.  Not  a  hill  is  in  sight,  but  the  eye  feasts  itself  on  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  garden  lands,  on  the  glimpses  here  and  there,  when  there  is  a  break  in 
the  trees  fringing  the  banks,  of  open  fields,  and  the  mind  becomes  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  an  illimitable  extent  of  country  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  To  one 
born  and  bred  amongst  hills  and  mountains  the  flatness  is  almost  oppressive,  but 
when  it  is  realised  that  those  countless  acres  of  cultivated  lands  are  producing  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  country  but  bountiful  supplies  for  the  provision  of  cheap 
food  for  myriads  of  people  all  over  the  world,  one  leans  back  in  one's  deck-chair  and 
exclaims  :  "  Here  indeed  are  producers  who  must  count  in  any  world  estimate  of 
mouths  to  be  filled  and  food  to  help  provide  the  wherewithal." 

Other  industries  there  are,  but  rice  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the  lives  of  its 
people.  And  when  we  arrive  at  Bangkok  we  see  plenty  of  evidence  of  this  in  the 
huge  rice  mills,  in  the  paddy  boats  discharging  their  cargoes  at  these  mills,  in  the  ships 
being  loaded  with  milled  rice  at  the  wharves  or  anchored  in  mid-stream,  and  in  the 
steam  lighters  which  are  filled  up  in  Bangkok  and  take  their  cargoes  across  the  Bar 
and  over  to  Kaw-si-Chang,  an  island-harbour  in  the  Gulf,  where  sea-going  vessels, 
too  deep  in  draught  for  the  Bar,  are  loaded  up  for  distant  lands.  And  when  we  go 
ashore  and  drive  through  the  streets  and  markets  we  see  rice  again  in  other  forms, 
cakes  and  cooked  edibles,  on  the  innumerable  open  stalls  that  line  the  thoroughfares 
in  the  bazaars  and  market  districts.  But  in  this  great  contest  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  passers-by  other  commodities  have  their  place  on  the  open  stalls.  Fruit 
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of  many  kinds,  cheap  in  price,  good  in  quality,  are  to  be  seen  in  abundance.  Bananas, 
oranges,  pineapples,  custard  apples,  guavas,  limes,  li-chees,  mangoes,  mangosteens, 
melons,  papayas,  tamarinds,  persimmons,  durians,  jackfruit,  and  others.  To  the 
three  principal  foods  of  the  people  must  necessarily  be  added  something  in  the  way 
of  vegetables  and  condiments.  There  must  be  flavouring  matter  for  the  rice  and  fish  ; 
we  are,  in  fact,  dealing  with  one  of  the  curries  of  the  East.  They  are  rather  important 
these  dishes,  for  they  enter  so  much  into  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  different  countries 
and  of  the  Europeans  living  amongst  them.  We  have  then  Indian,  Ceylon,  Malay, 
Siamese,  Javanese,  and  Chinese  curries,  all  distinct.  I  have  tasted  and  enjoyed  each 
of  these  comestibles,  and  can  say  that  each  of  them  is  better  than  the  others,  that  is, 
when  eaten  in  the  country  of  origin. 

One  cannot  be  long  in  Bangkok  without  discovering  the  importance  of  the  teak 
industry.  Teak  in  the  export  list  takes  the  second  place,  certainly  a  bad  second,  but 
the  annual  value  of  the  exported  timber  reaches  no  mean  figure.  For  years  past 
British  shipbuilders  have  looked  to  two  countries  for  their  main  supplies,  Burma  and 
Siam.  The  life  of  a  teak  tree,  its  growth  in  one  of  the  forests  of  Northern  Siam, 
the  time  of  its  transport,  after  it  is  girdled,  dried  and  felled,  by  stream  and  by  river 
to  Bangkok,  a  period  sometimes  lasting  for  years,  is  a  romance  in  itself.  At  least  half 
a  dozen  different  races  have  to  deal  with  a  teak  log  in  its  career,  and  in  most  cases 
elephants  have  to  give  their  help  !  Amongst  the  many  industries  in  which  man  is 
engaged  in  a  close  and  strenuous  struggle  with  nature,  wresting  from  her  the  raw 
material  required  for  his  many  needs,  I  know  of  none  which  presents  such  an  interest- 
ing and  varied  set  of  pictures  as  that  supplied  by  this  business.  It  has  recently 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  carrying  on  another  of  man's  industries,  the  cinema- 
tograph ;  but  moving  pictures,  valuable  and  educative  as  they  assuredly  are,  will  fail 
in  many  respects  to  provoke  that  allurement  developed  in  the  mind  by  personal 
inspection. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  jam  of  logs  in  one  of  the  upper  streams  in  the  hilly  country. 
This  jam  has  occurred  at  the  bottom  of  a  rapid.  It  is  essential  to  free  the  congested 
mass  consisting  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  logs  and  start  them  on  their  way  down  the 
stream,  one  by  one,  to  the  lower  country  where  they  can  be  collected,  tied  together  in 
rafts,  and  floated  in  the  current  to  Bangkok.  The  camera  may  show  you  the  elephants 
at  work  causing  the  logs  to  get  a  move  on,  but  the  operator  cannot  wait  very  long,  you 
may  have  only  a  certain  number  of  feet  of  film,  and  then  he  must  himself  move  on  in 
order  to  be  able  to  show  you  another  phase  of  work.  In  reality  it  is  worth  while 
watching  for  hours  this  unravelling  of  a  problem.  Each  of  the  elephants  has  its  own 
individuality ;  so,  too,  is  it  with  their  clever  drivers.  Generally  there  is  one  log  holding 
the  key  of  the  position  and  blocking  the  others  in  a  state  of  immovability.  The  driver 
sees  this  at  once.  Possibly  the  elephant  sees  it  also,  or  at  any  rate  is  soon  made  to. 
The  way  must  be  prepared  for  removing  that  king-member  of  the  block,  but  extreme 
care  is  essential,  for  an  elephant  is  a  valuable  animal,  and  he  himself  is  not  going  to 
risk  a  limb  if  he  can  help  it.  If  the  king-member  is  shifted  other  logs  may  begin  to 
move,  and  at  once  the  elephant  and  its  driver  are  in  danger.  On  the  one  hand,  inert 
mass,  yet  mass  capable  with  weight  behind  it  of  exercising  destructive  forces.  On 
the  other,  mass  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  animal  with  intelligence  directing  it,  plus  a 
considerable  amount  of  instinctive  caution  backed  by  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
elephant.  Presently  the  key-member  is  reached,  moved  little  by  little,  and  at  last 
extricated,  and  with  grinding  and  tearing  sounds  and  the  cries  of  the  drivers  the  pile 
of  logs  is  broken  up  and  started  down  the  stream,  generally  though  not  always  without 
accident. 
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The  only  important  mineral  industry  in  Siam  at  present  is  that  connected  with  tin, 
and  to  see  the  working  of  it  one  must  travel  to  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  It  is 
thought  that  the  earliest  exploitation  of  this  mining  field  was  carried  out  centuiies 
ago  by  people  attracted  thereto  from  India.  Later  on,  and  comparatively  recently, 
Chinese  took  charge  of  and  monopolised  the  working  of  known  tin-bearing  districts. 
More  recently  still  Europeans  entered  into  competition  with  them,  and  in  time,  perhaps, 
we  may  see  the  Western,  with  his  scientific  methods,  machinery,  and  capital,  becoming 
the  principal  tin  producer.  In  1895  the  annual  output  only  amounted  to  3,000  tons, 
by  1910  this  had  increased  to  5,000  tons,  and  by  1919  to  nearly  9,000  tons.  This  is 
but  the  beginning,  it  is  said,  of  the  output ;  quantities  of  known  ore  yet  remain 
untouched,  and  wide  stretches  of  country  have  never  yet  been  prospected.  Dredging 
and  hydraulicing  are  the  present-day  methods  in  use. 

In  round  numbers  and  taking  the  principal  coin  of  the  country,  the  tical,  as  the  unit 
for  comparison,  the  following  shows  the  increase  of  revenue  and  expenditure  : — 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 

1892     15  millions 15  millions. 

1900    36         „ .  32      „ 

1908    61  58      „ 

1918    93  .                   ...  90      „ 

Thus  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  have  increased  600  per  cent,  in  twenty-six 
years.  With  regard  to  imports  and  exports,  the  story  is*  also  one  of  progress.  The 
value  of  imports  in  sterling  for  the  port  of  Bangkok  increased  from  £5,272,000  in 
1909-10  to  £7,900,000  in  1918-19,  and  exports  for  the  same  period  increased  from 
£7,747.000  to  £12,444,000. 

Kailway  construction  in  Siam  began  in  1891  on  a  short  private  line.  State  construc- 
tion began  in  1892,  and  there  are  at  present  1,410  miles  of  state-owned  railway  lines 
open  to  traffic,  shortly  to  be  increased  to  1,520.  In  1918  it  became  possible,  when  the 
Siamese  and  Federated  Malay  States'  railways  were  lined  up,  to  travel  by  rail  from 
Singapore,  which  is  almost  on  the  equator,  to  about  18°  north  latitude.  Surveys  of 
new  lines  have  been  sanctioned.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome — 
difficulties  many  and  serious — an  average  construction  of  fifty  miles  a  year  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years  constitutes  quite  a  good  performance.  An  important  section  of  the 
system  is  earning  5|  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  while  the  most  recently  constructed 
part  has  already  brought  in  a  return  of  2J  per  cent. 

Considering  that  of  the  5  J  millions  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  Siam  over  5  millions 
are  devoted  to  the  production  of  rice,  it  is  natural  that  the  Government  should  have 
felt  the  necessity  for  devoting  some  of  its  attention  to  the  question  of  irrigation. 
The  objective  has  been  :  "  To  enable  the  farmers  of  Siam  to  maintain  against  the 
increasing  competition  of  neighbouring  rice-growing  States,  fostered  by  energetic 
Governments,  the  position  hitherto  held  by  Siam  in  the  rice  markets  of  the  world." 

To  further  this  object  a  sum  representing  about  £670,000  was  spent  in  the  years 
1916-20  on  one  scheme  alone,  and  the  total  outlay  on  this  will  probably  reach 
£1,000  000.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  render  some  250  000  acres  independent  of 
seasons  and  to  increase  the  fertility  of  a  far  wider  area.  With  the  natural  increase  in 
population,  with  land— and  plenty  of  it—  available  for  occupation,  with  a  Government 
alive,  as  has  been  proved,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  irrigation,  progress  in  this  great 
industry  is  assured.  The  population  of  Siam  is  estimated  to  be  about  9,120,000,  and 
as  the  National  Debt  is  round  about  £9,000,000  the  individual  burden  is  less  than 
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£1  a  head.  How  many  countries  there  are  which  must  envy  such  a  position,  even  if 
their  own  conditions  of  indebtedness  do  not  dismay  them  ! 

The  present  King  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1910.  The  reign  of  his  father  began 
in  1868,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Siam  made  its  first  great  advance  in  progress. 
Amongst  other  developments  debt-slavery  was  abolished,  judicial  and  taxation 
systems  improved,  a  postal  and  telegraphic  service  organised,  railways  begun,  national 
service  introduced,  and  a  beginning  made  with  the  gradual  abolition  of  public  gambling 
and  the  use  of  opium.  Under  the  present  King  there  have  been  further  movements 
for  the  betterment  and  happiness  of  the  people.  The  following  headings  will  show 
the  extent  of  these :  National  Savings  Banks,  Irrigation  Schemes  (already  referred 
to),  the  Introduction  of  Surnames,  Boy  Scouts,  Royal  Naval  League,  National  System 
of  Education,  Compulsory  Vaccination,  Protection  against  Contagious  Diseases,  Post- 
Mortem  Inquests,  Encouragement  of  Sports,  Aviation,  Sanitation  and  Public  Health, 
Red  Cross  Society,  the  Foundation  of  a  University. 

Siam  is  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  stages  of  its  development,  for 
it  is  entering  upon  a  period  of  fruition,  of  gathering  in  of  the  advantages,  of  great 
progressive  undertakings.  Moreover,  the  position  reached  is  not  one  in  which,  because 
the  fruits  of  past  enterprise  are  about  to  be  plucked,  there  can  be  a  stoppage  in 
expansion.  Fortunately  for  its  people  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  growth  within  their 
own  boundaries,  so  that,  although  one  cannot  foresee  the  rate  of  progress,  one  can  at 
least  feel  assured  that  it  will  take  place.  With  a  beneficent  Government,  with  wise 
laws  justly  administered,  with  a  country  well  endowed  by  nature,  and  with  that 
elbow-room  that  has  been  referred  to,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so. 
It  should  be  stated  here,  and  the  fact  is  significant,  that  there  are  generally  about 
100  Siamese  Students  in  England.  These  are  selected  youths,  recruits  for  the  ranks 
of  the  learned  and  other  professions,  medicine,  law,  engineering,  architecture,  account- 
ancy, etc.,  showing  that  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  juniors  are  being  trained  for  the 
scientific,  economic,  and  artistic  service  of  the  country.  Many  such  have,  after 
successful  careers  in  Europe,  returned  to  their  homeland  and  are  filling  high  positions 
in  the  Civil  Service. 

For  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  the  development  and  progress  of 
Siam  must  be  a  matter  of  neighbourly  concern.  It  borders,  as  we  have  seen,  on  two 
of  our  valued  possessions,  Burma  and  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  it  lies  at  no 
great  distance,  as  we  reckon  distance  nowadays,  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Happily  there  are  no  clashing  interests  to  intervene  and  disturb  intercourse  and  trade 
already  established. 

MIGRATION  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE.* 

By  LIEUT.-COLONEL  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

[In  introducing  the  lecturer,  the  Chairman  said :  We  are  to  hear  to-night  about 
a  very  old  and  familiar  theme  which  is  to  be  put  before  us  by  a  very  old  friend  and 
servant  of  the  Empire.  If  there  be  a  man  at  all  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  who  has 
studied  the  problems  of  Empire  and  who  is  able  to  say  the  appropriate  thing  regarding 
those  problems,  our  lecturer  is  that  man.  For  many  years  and  in  many  places  he  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  our  good  friends.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  that  a  man  who  is  charged  amongst  other  duties  with  the  defence  of  Empire 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Edward  VIL  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  March  14,  1922,  1U  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  G.C.M.G.,  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  in  the  chair. 
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should  have  something  to  say  regarding  the  peopling  of  the  Empire.  The  subject 
which  Colonel  Amery  is  going  to  discuss  is  very  dear  to  me  and  to  all  representatives 
of  the  Empire.  The  reasons  for  migration  within  the  Empire  are  very  patent ;  they 
are  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  One  of  those  reasons  is  that  there  is  more  room 
within  the  Empire  than  outside  for  our  people.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  that  great  friend 
and  great  servant  of  the  Empire — and  may  I  say  in  passing  that  I  hope  his  bow  may 
abide  in  strength  for  many  years  to  come  in  order  that  he  may  carry  on  the  distinguished 
service  he  has  already  given  the  Empire  in  many  hard  and  toilsome  days— remarked 
to  me  at  dinner  to-night  that  we  had  succeeded  in  recent  years  in  adding  another 
Empire  to  the  Empire.  That  is  a  way  we  Britishers  have.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
comes  about.  We  do  not  try  to  do  it ;  it  just  gets  done.  It  is,  I  suppose,  one  aspect 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  big  bodies  attract  little  bodies  to  themselves  and  absorb 
them.  Anyhow,  things  have  happened  that  way,  and,  as  I  believe,  in  the  interests 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  as  we  have  added  an  Empire 
to  the  Empire  there  must  needs  be  more  room  for  immigration  within  the  Empire  than 
outside  it,  so  that  on  that  practical  hard  material  ground  this  movement  is  to  be 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  But  there  is  another  reason.  That  is,  because  the 
Empire  is  our  own,  we  want  to  develop  and  people  and  secure  our  own  in  the  troubled 
years  ahead  of  us  It  is  because  we  have  more  empty  spaces  to  fill  than  any  other 
nation  I  wot  of  that  we  should  encourage  our  own  people  to  keep  within  the  Empire — • 
to  stay  on  the  old  family  estate  and  not  to  go  out  to  the  advantage  of  any  of  our 
competitors  up  and  down  the  world.  If  you  had  been  as  I  was  in  the  inner  Councils 
of  the  Empire  in  those  black  days  of  1918  and  seen  people  here  combing  out  the  unfits 
for  the  trenches — I  ought  perhaps  to  say  rejects,  which  is  a  milder  term — you  would 
at  once  see  the  most  potent  argument  for  the  effort  to  keep  our  own  population  within 
our  own  Empire.  Our  people  have  gone  out  to  other  nations  instead  of  to  our  own, 
and  other  nations  have  benefited  by  it.  Thus,  from  every  point  of  view — from  the 
sentimental  point  of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  best  thing  to  do  for  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  Empire — it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  we  should 
facilitate  this  migration  within  the  Empire.  We  have  more  to  give  them  if  they  stay 
within  the  Empire  and  develop  the  family  estate  than  if  they  go  elsewhere,  and  that 
is  a  hard  material  reason  which  appeals  to  any  Britisher  who  sits  down  to  reason 
things  out.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  whatever  troublous  days  may  be  ahead  our 
resources  may  be  kept  united  and  consolidated  within  the  Empire  as  a  whole  that 
we  are  encouraging  this  movement  so  happily  termed  kt  Migration  within  the  Empire." 
Colonel  Amery  is  one  of  the  men  who  knows  the  Empire  intimately.  He  has  seen 
the  Dominions  at  work  and  will  speak  to  us  with  first-hand  knowledge  and  with 
sympathy  begotten  of  that  knowledge,  and  of  love  of  the  Empire  which  he  has 
served  so  well  and  in  so  distinguished  a  way.  It  says  much  for  him  that  although 
he  is  transferred  to  the  Admiralty  he  is  still  in  charge  of  the  question  of  migration, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  tributes  that  can  be  paid,  to  him.] 

A  BETTER  redistribution  of  the  British  population  of  the  Empire  is  the  key  to  most 
of  the  problems  that  face  us,  here  and  in  the  Dominions.  That  is  the  conviction 
increasingly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  whether  I  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  employment  and  prosperity  for  each  and  all  of  us,  of  defensive 
security,  or  of  the  maintenance  of  Imperial  unity.  The  consequences  of  the  Great 
War  have,  in  this  respect,  only  emphasised  the  need  for  an  active  policy  of 
co-operation,  based  upon  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  between  all  the  Governments 
of  the  Empire. 
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Let  me  take,  to  begin  with,  the  problem  of  our  inter-Imperial  relations.  These 
have  been  translated,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  War,  on  to  a  new  plane.  The 
Dominions  are  now  officially  recognised,  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  as  well  as 
of  internal  policy,  as  equal  partner  States  with  ourselves.  But  equality  postu- 
lates an  equal  share  of  burdens  as  well  as  of  privileges ;  partnership  is  in  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  in  rights.  Full  equality  and  full  partnership — and  these  are 
the  very  foundations  of  permanent  unity — will  only  be  attained  when  the  Dominions 
have  something  more  approaching  equality  of  developed  resources  and  effective 
power  with  this  country.  To  achieve  that  they  must  have  more  population.  Until 
they  have  secured  it  their  new  status  is  more  theoretical  than  real,  and  that  is  a 
situation  which  always  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  misunderstanding  and 
friction. 

Take  again  the  problem  of  defence.  The  War  has  left  us,  for  the  time  being, 
free  from  the  menace  of  any  serious  opponent  in  Europe.  The  Washington 
Conference  has  inaugurated  a  period  of  freedom  from  the  costly  competition  of 
naval  armaments  and  the  even  more  menacing  growth  of  suspicion  and  fear  in  that 
outer  oceanic  world  which,  at  bottom,  is  far  more  important  to  us  citizens  of 
a  world-wide  young  Empire  than  this  old  Europe,  where,  except  for  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  we  do  not  hold  a  square  mile  of  territory.  But  the  fair  prospect  of  a 
decade — prolonged,  we  trust,  for  many  further  decades — of  peaceful  recovery  and 
reorganisation  ought  not  to  obscure  the  fact  that,  in  the  fundamentals  of  our 
defensive  strategy,  we  shall  be  in  a  far  more  exposed  position  than  we  have  ever 
been  before.  The  centres  of  power  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  possible  friction 
surfaces,  have  largely  shifted  to  regions  where  we  are  alike  weak  and  vulnerable. 
Such  a  position  cannot  be  met  by  merely  increasing  the  burden  of  armaments  borne 
by  this  country.  It  can  only  be  met,  in  the  long  run,  by  building  up  new  centres 
of  British  power  in  those  regions  where  the  potential  menace  is  greatest  and  where 
that  power  can  be  most  effective  for  defence. 

Let  me  take,  as  an  instance,  the  naval  position  in  the  Pacific.  Here  we  have 
a  strategical  problem  which  is  really  insoluble  unless  and  until  the  Dominions 
which  are  situated  in  or  on  that  ocean  have  naval  forces  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  the  situation  substantially  intact  pending  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  But 
the  required  condition  can  only  be  secured  if  the  population  of  those  Dominions 
is  brought  into  some  sort  of  correspondence  with  the  task  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  defence. 

I  have  touched  on  these  problems  of  Empire  policy  and  defence  because  of  their 
ultimate  importance.  But  for  the  moment  we  are  all  more  deeply  preoccupied— 
and  rightly  so — with  the  economic  problem  which  the  W7ar  has  left  behind  it. 
That  problem  confronts  us  to-day  in  this  country  in  its  double  aspect  of  over- 
taxation and  under-employment.  Of  the  former  aspect  I  will  say  only  this— that 
the  cure  for  it  lies  in  solving  the  problem  of  employment  both  actually,  by  reducing 
the  immense  cost  of  relief,  direct  and  indirect,  and  relatively  by  increasing  the 
national  earning  power  from  which  the  taxes  are  drawn.  Now  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  War  upon  the  conditions  of  our  employment?  It  has  weakened 
and  disorganised  the  markets  upon  which  our  industries  depend  for  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  it  has  done  so  for  long  years  to  come.  There  is  no  sign  that  Europe 
has  begun  to  turn  the  corner.  When  it  does,  the  various  Governments  concerned 
can  be  trusted,  for  exchange  and  other  reasons,  to  see  to  it  that  our  manufactures 
are  kept  out  by  tariffs  infinitely  higher  than  any  in  force  before  the  War.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  these  lost  markets,  more  particularly  the  German  market, 
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never  really  were  as  valuable  as  might  appear  from  the  money  values  shown  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  Our  trade  with  them  was  largely  an  exchange  of 
manufactures,  and  never  represented  a  volume  of  employment  in  this  country 
comparable  with  that  created  by  similar  money  values  of  trade  based  on  the  exchange 
of  our  manufactures  for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  The  Russian  market,  it  is 
true,  was  one  of  these  more  valuable  markets.  But  that  has  been  destroyed.  Its 
recovery  will  be  slow,  and  Germany  rather  than  ourselves  is  likely  to  secure  the 
trade  when  it  does  recover.  What  is,  perhaps,  most  serious  of  all  is  that  the 
very  best  of  our  markets,  the  Dominion  markets,  have  been  retarded  in  their 
normal  growth  not  only  by  direct  loss  of  life  and  by  war  indebtedness,  but  even 
more  by  the  cessation  in  the  inflow  of  population  and  capital  from  this  country. 
On  the  basis  of  the  average  figures  for  the  five  years  before  the  War  our  normal 
emigration — the  bulk  of  it  to  the  Dominions — would  have  been  over  2,100,000  for 
the  years  1914-1920  inclusive.  The  actual  emigration  was  340,000,  or  less  than 
a  sixth  of  that  figure. 

The  converse  of  that  stoppage  of  migration  is  that  in  this  country,  even  after 
allowing  for  nearly  750,000  who  fell  in  the  war,  we  have  an  excess  of  over 
1,000,000  above  the  normal  increase  of  population  for  trie  period,  an  increase 
which  is  itself  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  600,000  a  year.  According  to  figures 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Registrar-General,  the  net  increase  amongst  male  com- 
petitors in  industry  in  this  country  is  not  less  than  450  a  day,  or  roughly  160,000 
a  year.  What  is  there  in  the  state  of  the  world  markets  to  encourage  the  idea  that 
we  can  find  employment  here  for  all  this  extra  population — a  population  which, 
it  is  worth  noting,  is  almost  wholly  industrial  and  provides  no  complementary  home 
market  ? 

In  all  these  respects  France  furnishes  a  striking  contrast.  Her  population, 
even  without  any  relief  through  emigration,  has  long  been  constant,  and  her  war 
losses  have  barely  been  balanced  by  the  accession  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  More 
important  still,  half  her  population  is  agricultural — her  agricultural  population  is 
larger  than  the  white  agricultural  population  of  the  whole  British  Empire — and 
provides  a  secure  and  steady  market  for  her  staple  industries.  Her  exports,  mainly 
of  specialities,  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  securing  foodstuffs,  are  sufficient  to 
purchase  such  essential  raw  materials  as  she  cannot  produce  at  home  and  in  her 
colonies.  The  continuity  of  her  well-balanced  scheme  of  employment  is  hardly 
affected  by  the  condition  of  the  outside  world. 

The  problem  of  employment  is  essentially  a  problem  of  the  right  distribution 
of  population.  In  the  British  Empire  to-day  that  population  is  wrongly  dis- 
tributed, firstly,  as  between  industry  and  agriculture,  and,  secondly,  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions.  In  Great  Britain  the  population  is  over  400 
to  the  square  mile;  in  the  Dominions  it  is  under  six  to  the  square  mile.  The 
need  for  more  population  in  the  Dominions  to  make  possible  the  development  of 
their  natural  resources,  to  build  up  an  effective  home  market  for  their  industries, 
and  to  provide  the  revenue  necessary  alike  for  economic  development  and  security, 
is  as  great  as,  if  not  indeed  greater,  than  our  need  for  a  temporary  reduction  of 
our  population.  The  only  effective  and  permanent  cure  of  the  evils  arising  from 
a  faulty  distribution  in  the  Empire  as  a  whole  is  to  secure  a  right  distribution.  In 
other  words,  the  key  to  the  employment  situation  is  the  shifting  of  British  popu- 
lation from  Great  Britain  to  the  Dominions  and  from  industry  to  agriculture. 
What  is  needed  is  a  policy  of  Empire  migration  and  Empire  land  settlement 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  The  two  must  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the  capacity  of 
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the  Dominions  to  absorb  addition-il  urban  population  is  narrowly  limited  by  the 
growth  of  their  agricultural  population,  and  by  the  inevitable  objection  of  their  own 
industrial  workers  to  the  influx  of  competitive  labour. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  most  obvious  remedy,  as  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  is  to  settle  her  industrial  population  on  her  own  land.  But  the 
efforts  already  made  in  that  direction  indicate  that  the  process  would  be  slow  and 
costly,  and,  apart  from  the  actual  limitation  of  the  land  available,  there  can  be 
little  prospect  of  an  agricultural  development  in  Great  Britain  capable  of  support- 
ing a  really  large  population,  without  a  policy  of  direct  subsidy  or  protection  on  a 
scale  for  which  no  political  party  has,  so  far,  ventured  to  make  itself  responsible. 

Such  a  policy  of  Empire  settlement  and  migration  would  necessarily  cost 
money.  But  it  would  secure  a  real  and  lasting  improvement  at  far  less  cost  than 
the  present  system  of  relief  works  and  doles.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
spending  on  relief  of  unemployment,  of  one  kind  or  another,  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
£i(JO,UUU,000  a  year.  The  whole  of  this  great  expenditure  affords  a  purely  tem- 
porary relief.  It  effects  no  permanent  cure.  On  the  contrary,  it  aggravates  the 
situation  by  the  crippling  burden  which  it  imposes  on  industry,  and  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  prevents  natural  economic  adjustments  and  undermines  energy  and 
self-reliance.  We  are  reproducing  to-day  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  evils  which  the 
Poor-Law  Commission  of  1833  found  in  the  agricultural  England  of  those  days. 
The  remedy  then — as  it  should  be  to-day — was  a  drastic  check  on  doles  and  a 
systematic  policy  of  Empire  settlement. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  can  dispense  with  special  emergency 
measures  of  relief  in  the  middle  of  the  exceptionally  acute  unemployment  crisis 
with  which  we  are  confronted  at  this  moment.  Still  less  do  I  mean  to  suggest 
that  we  can  solve  that  immediate  crisis  by  simply  shipping  the  unemployed  over- 
seas and  dumping  them  down  upon  the  Dominions.  That  would  be  a  hopeless 
policy,  disastrous  for  the  unemployed  themselves,  and  in  any  case  impossible 
because  the  Dominions  would  never  consent  to  it.  What  I  am  urging  is  not  so 
much  relief  of  the  crisis  of  the  moment,  but  a  permanent  constructive  remedy 
for  the  enduring  problem  of  the  economic  situation  created  by  the  war.  And  that 
remedy,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  a  steady,  continuous,  well-organised  policy  of 
transferring  suitable  settlers  from  this  country  to  the  Dominions  by  co-operation 
between  Governments  who  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  operation. 

I  know  there  are  many  people  who  look  with  considerable  suspicion  upon  any 
movement  that  would  encourage  the  outflow  of  population  from  this  country.  They 
fear  that  the  result  would  be  not  only  to  weaken  the  general  economic  strength 
and  tax-bearing  capacity  of  the  country  by  reducing  its  total  population,  but  also 
to  bring  about  a  progressive  deterioration  of  that  population,  both  physically  and 
morally,  by  the  constant  withdrawal  of  the  best  types.  To  the  latter  argument 
I  would  reply  that  the  difference  between  the  best  and  the  less  good  in  this  country 
is  very  largely  a  matter  of  opportunity.  Anything  that  will  diminish  congestion 
and  unemployment,  that  will  reduce  blind-alley  occupations  for  the  young,  that 
will  ease  the  housing  situation,  is  bound  to  improve  the  physique  and  the  moral 
and  mental  fibre  of  the  whole  nation.  The  men  who  go  may  be  at  the  moment 
above  the  average.  But  the  average  will  be  far  higher  for  their  going.  I  must 
not,  of  course,  be  understood  as  suggesting  that  migration  is,  by  itself,  an  alterna- 
tive to  social  and  economic  reform  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  by  rendering  the 
problem  more  manageable  it  enables  us  to  tackle  it  with  greater  prospect  of  success 
and  consequently  with  greater  confidence. 
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And  on  the  former  point  I  would  remind  you  that  population  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity.  If  the  migration  of  workers  from  these  shores  not  only  reduces  imme- 
diate unemployment  but  creates  new  markets  overseas,  it  will  create  the  conditions 
for  a  natural  and  healthy  growth  of  population  at  home.  The  more  settlers  we 
send  out  to  the  Dominions  the  larger,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  the  population  of 
this  country.  This  is  no  paradox,  but  a  truism.  Does  anyone  suggest  that  the 
population  of  this  country  would  be  as  large  as  it  is  to-day  if  we  had  not  built  up 
the  markets  of  the  Dominions  with  millions  of  British  settlers? 

There  is  another  school  of  thought  which,  while  believing  in  the  advantages  of 
a  better  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  Empire,  is  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  any 
Government  action  in  the  matter.  Those  who  hold  this  view  appear  to  be  under 
the  impression — I  noted  it  in  an  article  by  that  eminent  individualist  Mr.  Harold 
Cox  the  other  day — that  the  Empire  has  grown  simply  by  the  individual  movement 
of  our  people  to  new  and  fertile  lands,  and  that  nothing  more  is  wanted  than  to  let 
the  natural  impulse  for  migration  assert  itself  unhampered  by  State  control.  I  am 
afraid  this  theory  is  directly  contrary  to  the  actual  facts  of  history.  Every  British 
Colony  and  Dominion  has  sprung  from  an  organised  scheme  of  settlement.  That 
is  true  of  the  original  British  Colonies  which  now  form  the  United  States.  It  is 
even  more  true  of  the  Dominions,  every  one  of  which  owes  its  existence  as  a  British 
nation  to-day  to  a  State-organised  scheme  of  settlement.  British  Canada  was 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  forty  thousand  United  Empire  Loyalists  whom  the 
British  Government  planted  in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  after  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  nucleus  of  English-speaking  South  Africa  was  the  1820  settlement  of 
veterans  of  the  Napoleonic  War  on  the  Kaffir  border.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
owe  their  first  development  to  the  deliberate  policy  of  State-aided  organised  migra- 
tion and  settlement,  which  was  forced  upon  the  Government  here  by  the  terrible 
economic  reaction  after  1815,  and  which  was  sustained  for  a  generation.  It  was 
pursued  for  an  immediate  object,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  as  true  in 
substance  to-day  as  then,  was  to  secure  that  "  the  redundant  labour  and  the  curse 
of  the  Mother  Country  might  become  the  active  labour  and  the  blessing  of  the 
Colonies."  But  it  was  also  pursued  by  the  statesmen  and  the  philanthropists  of 
the  time,  like  Wakefield,  with  a  deep-rooted  faith  in  the  future  Imperial  destiny 
of  these  infant  settlements — a  faith  which  our  own  day  has  so  gloriously  vindicated. 

That  growfh  of  the  Dominions  would  have  been  far  greater  and  more  rapid 
if  the  policy  which  planted  and  fostered  them  had  not  been  abandoned  in  the 
general  laisser-faire  craze  which  intoxicated  this  country  in  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century.  All  the  preferences  in  trade  and  shipping,  so  useful  to  the  Dominions 
and  so  innocuous  to  any  but  theorists  in  this  country,  which  had  survived  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws,  were  swept  away.  It  was  decided  that  it  was  no  longer 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  attempt  to  help,  direct,  or  even  inform  the  people  who  chose 
to  leave  these  shores.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that  the  United 
States,  with  their  large  start  in  development,  their  more  advanced  industries,  and 
their  better  steamship  communications,  should  have  captured  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  human  and  money  capital  which  flowed  out  in  so  rich  a  tide  from 
these  shores,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  Dominions  should  have  been  crippled  and 
retarded  in  consequence. 

Yet  how  shortsighted  was  such  a  policy  alike  from  the  point  of  view  of  defence 
and  of  trade.  The  population  of  the  United  States,  like  that  of  the  Dominions, 
is  mainly  built  up  on  the  foundation  of  British  blood  and  capital.  When  Germany 
marched  into  Belgium,  on  the  next  day  the  whole  of  the  British  Dominions  were 
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in  the  war,  not  merely  technically  but  heart  and  soul.  The  United  States  came 
in  three  years  later,  and  but  for  the  almost  incredible  folly  of  Germany  might  never 
have  come  in  at  all.  They  played  an  enormously  important  part,  but  if  you  look 
at  the  actual  fighting-line  effort,  whether  measured  in  lives  lost  in  action  or 
enemies  accounted  for,  or  in  the  no  less  essential  drudgery  of  miles  of  trenches 
held  for  weeks  and  months  and  years,  Canada  and  Australia  each  did  as  much  as 
the  whole  United  States,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  times  their  population.  What 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  course  and  duration  of  the  war  if  those 
Dominions  had  each  had  another  ten  millions  of  population  ? 

Take  it  again,  from  the  point  of  view  of  trade.  In  1913  the  Dominions,  with 
barely  15  millions  of  people,  bought  over  £90,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  this 
country.  The  United  States,  with  nearly  seven  times  their  population,  bought 
£29,000,000  worth.  In  other  words,  a  settler  in  the  Dominions  is,  in  peace  as  in 
war,  worth  twenty  times  more  to  us  than  one  who  settles  in  even  so  friendly  and 
closely  associated  a  foreign  country  as  the  United  States.  What  would  it  not  be 
worth  to  us  to-day  if  only  there  were  30  or  40  million  people  in  the  Dominions? 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  make  clear  the  general  point  of  view  from  which 
I  believe  we  ought  to  approach  this  problem.  Let  me  now  say  something  about  the 
actual  work  with  which  I  have  been  concerned  in  the  last  three  years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee,  which,  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  carries  out  the  Government  policy  on  Empire  settlement  and  migration, 
and  of  the  prospects  of  the  task  which  lies  ahead  of  us. 

Our  first  duty,  here  as  overseas,  was  to  the  ex-Service  men.  These  men  fought 
for  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  not  for  this  country  only.  We  felt  that  they  ought 
to  have  easy  access  to  every  chance  which  the  Empire  had  to  offer,  and  we  accord- 
ingly persuaded  the  Government  to  include,  among  the  facilities  given  to  ex-Service 
men — and  I  might  add  here  to  ex- Service  women  also — a  free  passage  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  This  offer  was  subject 
to  certain  very  important  conditions,  important  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the 
men  themselves  and  of  the  Dominions  to  which  they  went.  The  one  was  that  they 
should  have  assured  employment  in  prospect — we  did  not  wish  our  gift  to  them 
to  be  a  mere  temptation  to  their  own  possible  undoing.  The  other  was  that  they 
should,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Oversea  Government  concerned,  be  in  every 
respect,  both  personally  and  with  regard  to  the  local  economic  situation,  suitable 
recipients  of  this  assistance.  We  have,  in  fact,  entrusted  the  whole  responsibility 
for  selection  in  this  respect  to  the  representatives  of  the  Oversea  Governments, 
and  no  voucher  for  a  free  passage  has  been  issued  except  upon  the  direct  recom- 
mendation of  those  representatives. 

As  several  of  the  Governments  have,  in  view  of  their  own  employment  situation, 
practically  confined  their  endorsement  to  men  willing  to  go  upon  the  land,  or  to 
women  prepared  to  enter  domestic  service,  the  numbers  who  might  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  scheme  have  been  very  much  limited.  Those  who  have  actually 
been  passed  have  been  less  than  a  third  of  the  applicants,  and  the  number  of 
those  applying  has,  of  course,  been  kept  down  by  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
laid  down.  Even  so,  the  numbers  who  have  actually  gone  are  not  inconsiderable. 
The  total,  by  the  time  applications  still  pending  have  been  considered,  will  amount 
to  about  50,000  ex-Service  men,  making  with  their  families  a  total  of  100,000 
persons.  Thanks  to  the  precautions  taken  only  a  very  small  percentage  have 
actually  failed,  while  quite  a  considerable  number  are  w.ell  on  their  way  to  sub- 
stantial prosperity.  We  have  encouraged  all  those  who  receive  free  passages  to 
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write  to  us,  and  while  we  have  had  some  letters  of  complaint  and  disappointment, 
we  have  had  a  large  number  expressing  in  the  most  enthusiastic  language  the  grati- 
tude of  the  writers  for  the  chance  in  life  that  has  been  given  them.  Let  rue  give 
a  few  extracts.  The  first  is  from  New  Zealand : 

This  country  is  God's  own  country,  and  I  only  wish  more  people  at  home  knew  it. 
The  wife  and  I  have  been  away  in  the  back  blocks  for  nearly  twelve  months  ard  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  start  a  farm  of  our  own,  and  mind  you  I  came  out  here  with  two  pounds. 
I  have  a  lot  to  thank  the  wife  for,  as  it  was  really  through  her  that  we  got  our  start, 
as  she  is  a  good  cook,  and  that  means  everything.  .  .  .  This  twelve  months  has  taught  me 
a  lot,  for  I  can  now  milk,  shear  and  do  a  hundred  odd  jobs  that  I  never  dreamt  of  before, 
and  so  would  anyone  who  cares  to  come  and  try. 

Here  is  one  from  Canada:- 

...  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  granting  me  a  free  passage  to  Canada.  .  .  .  Since  my 
arrival  I  have  done  very  well  and  am  getting  together  a  fair  amount  of  cash  which  will 
be  used  to  place  me  on  a  good  farm  of  my  own  in  a  few  years. 

If  you  had  refused  to  give  me  the  passage  I  expect  I  should  have  still  been  one  of  Eng- 
land's unemployed.  I  can  assure  you  the  chance  you  gave  me  to  make  good  will  not  be  wasted. 

This  is  from  South  Africa : 

Yours,  sir,  is  a  debt  I  shall  never  be  able  to  discharge.  Well,  sir,  I'm  in  a  new  country, 
and  up  to  the  present  have  never  regretted  leaving  the  old  country;  the  heat  is  rather 
terrific,  but  after  that  there  is  no  complaint.  On  the  following  Monday  morning,  I  com- 
menced my  first  day's  work  in  South  Africa,  which  was  working  on  the  erection  of  the 
new  railway  shops.  Little  did  1  guess  that  soon  my  work  there  would  cease,  for  the 
dread  word  "  Retrenchment "  was  echi.»ed  around  and  the  following  Saturday,  three  more 
young  chaps  besides  myself  were  retrenched.  I  wandered  about  like  this  for  a  month  and 
spirits  were  getting  very  low,  to  say  nothing  about  my  funds.  Little  did  I  know  that 
things  were  soon  to  take  a  change  for  the  better,  the  Thursday  of  the  fifth  week,  I  was 
just  turning  my  steps  towards  home  when  I  looked  round  and  noticed  the  large  letters, 
"  The  Griffin  Engineering  Company  Ltd." 

The  last  is  so  full  of  the  joy  of  living  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  give  a  longer 
extract : 

Now  first  of  all,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  instead  of  it  being  as  good  as  we  expected,  it 
it  a  jolly  sight  better.  We  are  as  happy  as  sandboys,  and  as  regards  food,  why  what  we 
get  for  every  meal  out  here  you  can  never  get  in  England.  Fresh  eggs  and  butter,  as 
much  fresh  milk  as  you  like  to  drink,  homemade  bread,  fruit  and  all  the  best,  and  for 
work,  well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  over  the  week-end.  On  Friday  I  got  up  at  7.30 
and  had  breakfast,  fried  sheep's  liver  and  bacon  with  fried  bread  and  coffee,  went  out 
ringbarking  till  dinner  at  12  :  roast  mutton  and  potatoes,  swede  or  pumpkin  and  apple 
tart  with  real  fre?h  cream  as  much  as  you  like,  and  tea  and  scones;  back  to  work  until 
5  and  finish  tea  at  6,  fritters  and  jam  tart  and  scones  and  cream  ;  then  I  went  over  in 
the  buggy  to  Ed.  and  we  drove  over  to  a  dance  about  7  miles  away.  But  I  must  say 
that  as  a  dance  it  was  "  Nah  Pooh";  but  as  a  social  gathering  and  real  absolute  fun,  it 
couldn't  be  whacked  anyway.  It  was  7.30  when  we  left  Ed.'s  place  and  it  was  5.30 
Saturday  morning  when  we  got  back,  tired  but  very  happy.  Well  I  didn't  go  to  bed,  but 
went  straight  out  and  fed  the  horses  for  Harold,  and  milked  the  cow  for  M.  Ashe  before 
they  were  even  awake.  Well  after  breakfast,  I  drove  20  brumbies  to  the  sale  yard  while 
Harold  went  over  in  the  buggy,  and  I  drove  back  with  him  at  10  on  Saturday  night  and 
my,  I  was  tired.  .  .  .  When  we  got  out  to  the  camp,  and  a  proper  old  camp  too,  Cyril  made 
us  all  stay  and  have  supper  and  a  sing-song  by  the  fire.  By  gosh,  Dad,  just  imagine  it! — 
about  4  miles  out  in  the  heart  of  the  bush  with  a  big  wood  fire  burning  and  a  cup  of 
hot  tea  in  your  lap,  singing  songs  as  loud  as  Bailey's  bull;  anyway  we  got  singing  and 
talking,  and  when  we  looked  at  the  time  it  was  four  o'clock;  this  morning,  we  started  for 
home  .' .  .  of  course  we  went  and  got  bushed  and  it  took  us  till  6  o'clock  to  find  the  track  and 
Ed.  and  I  both  got  home  about  7.30.  ...  I  just  had  breakfast,  then  went  out  in  the 
paddock  on  horseback  and  rounded  up  some  sheep,  selected  one,  killed  it,  ard  got  it 
ready  by  myself  by  8.30,  when  I  had  another  cup  of  tea;  now  it  is  9  at  night  and  I 
have  just  brought  back  five  horses  from  the  sale  yard,  and  the  cheque  for  the  other 
fifteen,  so  you  can  guess  I  shall  sleep  all  right  to-night.  .  .  .  Now  Dad,  you  know  what 
to  expect  now,  so  please  write  and  let  me  know  just  what  you  are  doing  and  how  you 
are  managing  about  coming  out  here  and  I  will  then  get  on  with  my  share  of  taking  up 
land,  and  nominating  you  out  here.  .  .  . 

I  will  hereby  conclude  my  sermon  with  hymn  49 — Art  thou  weary  and  languid  (I  am  !). 
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Such  letters  have  made  me  feel  that  if  ever  any  work  on  which  I 
have  been  engaged  has  been  worth  while  it  is'  this.  I  said  "  worth 
while  "  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  these  ex-Service 
men.  But  it  has  been  worth  while  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation 
here  as  well.  The  free  passages  were  open  to  all  without  question  as 
to  their  means.  But,  in  fact,  we  estimate  that  fully  80  if  not  9U  per  cent,  of  those 
who  went  were  unemployed  or  would  have  come  on  the  unemployment  fund.  The 
free  passages  will  have  cost  by  the  time  the  scheme  is  wound  up  something  like 
£2,700,01)0.  The  same  people  would  have  cost  the  community  in  various  forms 
of  relief  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  at  least  £3,000,000.  There  is  not  much  differ- 
ence in  those  two  figures,  I  admit;  the  real  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in 
the  one  case  you  would  have  had  them  still  with  you,  still  unemployed,  increas- 
ingly less  employable,  a  permanent  drain  upon  your  purse  and  a  weakness  to  the 
nation.  As  it  is,  they  are  to-day  productive  workers,  wage-earners,  many  of 
them  well  on  the  way  to  being  their  own  masters,  supplying  us  with  goods  that 
we  need  and  buying  our  goods  and  helping  our  trade  under  laws  which  give  those 
.goods  a  preference  over  foreign  goods.  Our  expense  is  finished  with  the  last 
passage  booked:  the  profit  will  continue  to  come  back  to  us  in  ever-increasing 
measure. 

The  ex-Service  free  passages  scheme  has  been  money  well  spent  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  British  Government,  even  though  it  has  paid  the  whole  cost 
of  the  passages  itself.  That  was  a  natural  arrangement  while  the  resources  of  the 
Dominions  were  completely  taken  up  in  the  task  of  the  repatriation  and  resettle- 
ment of  their  own  ex-Service  men.  But  it  obviously  could  only  be  a  temporary 
arrangement.  Any  permanent  scheme  for  Empire  migration  and  settlement  must 
clearly  be  based  on  the  financial  co-operation  of  the  Dominions  whose  need  for 
population  to  develop  their  resources  and  sustain  their  defence  and  their  standard 
of  progress  is  at  least  as  great  as  our  need  for  the  transfer  of  surplus  population. 
That  was  the  view  of  the  Dominions  as  well,  and  in  February  of  last  year  a 
preliminary  conference  took  place,  at  which  the  whole  problem  was  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  proceedings  of  that  conference  are  summarised  in  Appendix  V.  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Blue-book  on  the  subsequent  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers 
(Cmd.  1474). 

The  February  Conference  put  forward  proposals  for  co-operation  between 
the  British  and  Oversea  Governments  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  migration 
and  settlement.  The  British  Government  undertook  to  take  part  in  such  a  scheme 
up  to  a  maximum  of  £2,000,000  a  year.  Of  this  sum  it  was  proposed  that  about 
half  should  be  devoted  to  assisted  passages  and  other  forms  of  assistance  to  actual 
migration.  But  it  was  contemplated  that  ths  assistance  should  be  largely  by 
way  of  loan  and  not  of  free  grant,  and  that  in  any  case  the  cost  should  be  shared 
equally  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Dominion  concerned.  The  other 
half  was  to  be  devoted  to  advances  to  settlers  on  the  land,  reckoned  at  a  maximum 
of  £300  per  settler,  made  through  the  Oversea  Governments,  or  in  certain  cases 
through  private  organisations,  'providing  that  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  settlement 
and  of  the  necessary  advances  (amounting  as  a  rule  to  about  £1,000  altogether) 
were  found  by  the  other  Government  or  organisation  concerned. 

It  was  the  emphatic  conviction  of  the  Conference  that  the  direct  settlement  of 
men  on  the  land  as  primary  producers  was  the  key  to  the  whole  problem,  and 
that  without  it  the  capacity  of  the  Dominions  to  absorb  any  additional  induptrial 
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and  urban  population  was  very  narrowly  limited.  Senator  Millen,  indeed,  on  behalf 
of  Australia,  was  prepared  to  go  decidedly  further  than  the  British  Government 
were  willing  to  go  at  the  time  in  the  direction  of  large  schemes  for  the  opening-up 
and  development  of  new  areas  in  Australia  involving  the  raising  by  Australia,  with 
the  financial  co-operation  of  this  country,  of  sums  of  £20,000,000  or  more  over  a 
short  period  of  years. 

The  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers,  after  full  investigation,  formally  by  resolu- 
tion approved  the  proposals  of  the  February  Conference,  the  Dominions  under- 
taking to  co-operate  effectively  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  developing  schemes 
based  on  those  proposals,  though  South  Africa  made  it  clear  that  the  limited  field 
for  white  labour  in  the  Union  would  preclude  co-operation  on  the  lines  contemplated 
by  the  other  Dominions.  The  Conference  further  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  secure 
the  necessary  powers  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  part  in  any  scheme  of  co-operation 
which  may  be  agreed  upon,  preferably  in  the  form  of  an  Act  which  will  make  it 
clear  that  the  policy  of  co-operation  now  adopted  is  intended  to  be  permanent.  That 
the  British  Government  is  resolved  to  fulfil  the  wish  of  the  Conference  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  and  I  hope  it 
may  not  be  long  before  I  am  privileged  to  introduce,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
Bill  giving  full  effect  to  that  resolve. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  success  or  failure  of  such  a  policy  of  Empire  migration 
and  settlement  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  soundness  of  the  methods  and  detailed 
arrangements  adopted  in  co-operation  by  the  Governments  concerned.  Though  1 
could  speak  at  great  length  on  that  topic,  I  would  prefer  to  suggest  to  you  a  perusal 
of  the  admirably  lucid  and  interesting  Annual  Report  of  the  Oversea  Settlement 
Committee,  which  appeared  last  month  (Cmd.  1580).  I  will  only  touch,  in  a 
sentence  or  two,  on  some  of  the  most  important  points  that  are  discussed  in  the 
Report. 

One  is  the  need  for  preliminary  testing  and  training,  both  here  and  overseas, 
for  those  who  are  to  go  on  to  the  land.  A  trial  of  only  three  or  four  weeks  on  a 
training  farm  here  is  quite  enough  to  weed  out  those  who  will  never  become  agri- 
culturists, and  to  prevent  the  rest  feeling  fools  when  they  come  to  the  most 
elementary  operations  of  farm  work  on  the  other  side.  An  essential  complement 
to  such  a  farm  here  are  training  farms  in  the  Dominions,  to  which  the  newcomers 
can  go  straight  without  the  risk  of  being  intercepted  and  diverted  into  urban  pursuits 
while  waiting  in  the  big  cities,  and  where  they  can  learn  something  of  local  methods 
and  conditions  before  being  placed  out  among  local  farmers. 

Even  with  every  training  facility  it  is  doubtful  whether,  among  an  adult  male 
population  of  which  over  90  per  cent,  is  industrial,  we  shall  ever  get  enough  men 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  Dominions  for  workers  to  open  up  the  land.  But  happily 
there  is  a  vast  juvenile  population  not  yet  settled  down  definitely  to  industrialism. 
To  rescue  these  from  overcrowded  professions  and  industries,  and  from  even  more 
soul-killing  blind-alley  occupations  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  tasks  to  which  we 
can  set  our  hands.  A  wonderful  and  still  insufficiently  appreciated  work  has  been 
done  in  this  respect  by  the  child  emigration  and  settlement  work  of  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes  and  other  similar  institutions,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that,  largely  at  the 
instigation  of  our  Committee,  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  are  now  beginning  to  extend 
their  sphere  of  activity  to  Australia  as  well  as  to  Canada.  A  similar  and  no  less 
hopeful  experiment  is  now  being  initiated  by  the  South  Australian  Government, 
which  is  proposing  to  bring  out  some  6,000  boys  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  and 
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start  them  in  life  under  selected  farmers,  and  with  special  arrangements  for  looking 
after  their  welfare  and  prospects. 

Another  most  important  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  of  the  migration  of 
women.  There  is  to-day  a  surplus  in  this  country  of  1,700,000  women.  In  the 
Dominions  there  is  a  small  deficit  of  women  measured  simply  by  the  standard  of 
the  arithmetical  equality  of  the  sexes.  But  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  social 
need  for  the  services  of  women  in  household  work  there  is  a  far  greater  deficit,  and 
one  that  in  every  direction  is  having  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  social  life  of 
the  Dominions.  Here,  too,  much  can  be  done  by  training  to  enable  those  without 
any  experience  to  enter  successfully  upon  domestic  work  overseas.  In  all  ques- 
tions dealing  with  the  migration  of  women  the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee  has 
received  invaluable  help  from  the  Society  for  the  Oversea  Settlement  of  British 
Women,  and  has,  in  fact,  felt  that  the  work  of  giving  information,  advice,  and 
assistance  to  women,  especially  to  those  travelling  alone,  can  be  far  more  effectively 
and  sympathetically  given  through  a  voluntary  organisation  than  through  any 
Government  office. 

I  might  say  more  generally  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Oversea  Settlement  Com- 
mittee to  co-operate  with  and  rely  upon  the  efforts  of  voluntary  unofficial  organisa- 
tions wherever  they  can  both  here  and  overseas.  Such  organisations  as  the 
Salvation  Army,  Church  Army,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  to  mention 
only  two  or  three  among  many,  have  done  and  can  do  admirable  work,  and  in  all 
I  have  said  about  Government  initiative  and  direction  I  hope  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing that  would  suggest  the  idea  that  we  are  not  anxious  to  encourage  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  good  work  done  by  private  bodies.  No  less  valuable 
can  be  the  work  done  by  private  organisations  on  the  other  side,  in  the  way  of 
friendly  reception,  advice,  and  subsequent  help  to  work.  Indeed,  I  would  appeal 
even  beyond  those  private  organisations  to  the  whole  body  of  the  public  both  here 
and  overseas  to  give  the  best  of  their  help  and  sympathy  to  a  movement  which  is 
not  merely  one  of  economic  relief  on  the  one  side,  or  of  the  introduction  of  necessary 
and  useful  labour  on  the  other,  but  is,  above  all,  a  great  movement  of  social 
regeneration  and  Imperial  strength. 

That,  indeed,  is  the  thpme  on  which  I  should  like  to  close.  And  if  I  may  dare 
to  end  on  a  quotation  I  would  bid  my  fellow-countrymen,  in  the  great  language  of 
Burke,  "  elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  which  the  order  of 
Providence  has  called  us.  By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our 
ancestors  have  turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a  glorious  Empire,  and  have  made 
the  most  extensive  and  the  only  honourable  conquests,  not  by  destroying,  but  by 
promoting,  the  wealth,  the  number,  the  happiness  of  the  human  race." 

The  Hon.  H.  N.  BARWELL,  who  expressed  himself  as  delighted  with  Colonel  Amery's 
extremely  statesmanlike  utterances,  followed  in  a  speech  largely  on  the  lines  of  his  address 
reported  in  this  issue.  He  remarked  that  this  question  must  be  carefully  handled.  If 
people  from  Great  Britain  were  sent  out  before  the  Dominions  were  ready  to  receive  and 
absorb  them  the  result  would  be  disastrous.  At  the  present  moment  in  some  parts  of 
Australia  they  were  not  just  immediately  ready  to  absorb  very  great  numbers  of  immigrants.  He 
said  "  just  immediately "  because  they  were  at  present,  and  for  some  time  past  had  been, 
very  fnlty  occupied  with  the  great  work  of  repatriating  their  returned  soldiers.  This  work 
was  still  in  progress.  It  would  not  be  long  before  they  finished.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  pursuing  an  immigration  policy  on  the  lines  h*  had  indicated.  Later  on  they  would 
extend  the  system  and  would  be  prepared  to  take  large  numbers  of  immigrants  of  all  kinds. 
But  they  must  be  people  of  the  right  kind — for  the  most  part  people  prepared  to  go  on 
the  land — for  agriculture  was  the  mainstay  of  his  State,  and  they  must  be  prepared  for 
hard  work.  It  was  not  a  bit  of  good  at  the  present  time  to  send  out  to  Australia  the 
ordinary  unskilled  labour.  It  might  be  asked  why  they  did  not  start  big  works.  He  con- 
sidered that  this  was  not  exactly  the  time  to  start  big  national  works,  for  one  reason 
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because  the  cost  of  money  was  so  high,  next  because  the  cost  of  materials  was  abnormally 
high,  and  next  wages  were  very  high  indeed.  Before  they  started  these  big  works  they 
must  get  things  on  a  proper  economic  footing,  particularly  as  regarded  wages,  and  then 
they  would  be  prepared  to  go  ahead.  He  congratulated  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on 
having  taken  up  this  matter,  and  he  hoped  the  people  of  England  generally  would  support 
them. 

Sir  GEORGE  PARKIN,  remarking  that  there  was  scarcely  a  point  in  Colonel  Amery's 
admirable  paper  that  would  not  bs  endorsed  by  everybody  who  knew  the  conditions,  referred 
to  the  early  beginnings  of  emigration,  and  said  that  the  shifting  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
was  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  all  human  history.  He  recalled  a  penetrating 
remark  made  to  him  some  three  years  ago  by  the  President  of  one  of  the  great  Universities  of 
the  United  States,  who  said  that  perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  that  ever  happened  to  the 
United  States  was  the  fact  that  the  groat  steamships  which  now  carried  thousands  of 
passengers  were  not  invented  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  By  that  he  meant  that 
our  Anglo-Saxon  people  in  the  United  States  had  been  able  to  settle  the  constitution 
of  the  different  States,  so  that  when  the  great  flood  of  alien  immigration  began  it  had 
to  fit  itself  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  system,  founded  on  English  ideals  of  Government  and 
everything  else.  But  even  so  America  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  anxious  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Anglo-Saxon  population  was  being  diluted  to  an  extent 
that  few  people  could  grasp  or  understand  the  bearings  of.  He  was  told  that  75  per  cent, 
in  that  old  corner  State  of  Massachusetts  were  either  foreign  born  or  the  children  of  foreign 
parents,  while  in  New  York  there  were  more  Germans  than  in  Berlin  and  more  Italians 
than  in  Rome.  In  Canada  we  were  faced  with  the  same  great  problem.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  an  immensely  larger  proportion  of  British  if  we  were  going  to  maintain 
our  position.  It  was  a  great  national  duty  to  protect  ourselves  in  this  matter.  The 
nations  of  Europe  were  in  confusion,  and  there  were  millions  of  people  on  the  Continent 
who  were  longing  before  all  things  to  get  across  the  Atlantic.  For  some  reason  Australia 
did  not  tempt  them,  but  Canada  did.  He  believed  ihat  nothing  but  some  great  Government 
interposition  would  help  to  solve  the  question.  Canada  was  in  rather  a  difficult  position. 
Thousands  of  miles  of  railway  were  built,  and  with  that  great  railway  system  the  Dominion 
must  have  a  population  of  some  kind  and  endeavour  to  make  the  system  pay.  Here  was 
a  great  continent  open  free  for  development.  You  could  get  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
from  Northern  Europe.  The  trouble  was  to  get  the  right  kind  of  British  element.  "What 
was  required  was  cordial  co-operation  between  the  Governments  on-  both  sides  in  selecting, 
training,  and  preparing  people,  and  in  the  sympathetic  sending  away  of  those  fit  for  the 
work.  To  do  that  you  had  to  have  an  organisation  supported  by  the  Government  and 
inspired  by  the  highest  ideals  of  national  life.  If  ever  there  was  a  great  national  cause 
this  was  it. 

Sir  EDGAR  WALTON,  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  remarked  that  those  associ- 
ated with  South  Africa  were  passing  through  rather  an  anxious  time,  and  that  he  might 
perhaps  have  been  excused  from  addressing  them.  There  was  an  object  lesson  which 
perhaps  supported  the  argument  Colonel  Amery  had  advanced.  He  was  not  sure  that  some 
of  the  Dominions  were  not  too  hospitable — that  they  did  not  open  their  doors  too  widely  to  other 
countries  and  to  foreign  peoples,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  the  trouble  they  were  now  facing 
in  South  Africa — that  was  in  its  most  serious  aspect — was  not  due  to  the  influx  of  a  certain  class 
of  foreign  immigrants.  He  noticed  that  last  year  while  16,000  British  immigrants  entered  the 
country  there  were  1,400  Russian  immigrants.  When  one  considered  the  influences  at  work 
— the  propaganda  started  in  Russia  and  permeating  the  world — he  thought  they  got  to  one 
of  the  causes  of  trouble  at  any  rate  in  South  Africa — causes  which  he  hoped  would  not  spread  to 
other  Dominions.  Each  of  the  Dominions  no  doubt  had  its  own  particular  problem.  Refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  the  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers  last  year,  and  to  the  remark 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa  that  South  Afiica  would  not  be  able  to  co-operate 
fully  in  this  Imperial  scheme.  Th»>  cause  was  quite  simple.  It  was  that  in  South  Africa 
they  had  not  room  for  unskilled  labour  because  of  their  enormous  native  population.  The 
type  they  did  encourage  was  the  settler  who  would  go  to  the  land  and  produce.  To  do 
that  he  must  be  a  man  of  some  means.  He  would  get  a  certain  amount  of  help  from  the 
State.  He  hoped  to  see  that  movement  grow.  It  was  in  fact  growing  encouragingly  now 
because  in  South  Africa  there  was  undoubtedly  room  for  a  large  working,  producing  popu- 
lation. He  could  only  assure  them  that  within  its  limitation  South  Africa  would  be  an 
active  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  scheme  that  had  been  laid  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  EDMUND  JOWETT,  who  was  introduced  by  the  Chairman  as  a  former  Yorkshireman 
and  one  of  Australia's  noblest  citizens,  said  he*  fully  endorsed  the  splendid  sentiments  of 
Colonel  Amery's  paper,  and  thanked  him  for  the  inspiration  he  had  given  them.  He  had 
been  much  struck  witti  the  remark  of  Sir  Edgar  Walton  that  he  was  a  little  afraid  that 
South  Africa  had  perhaps  been  too  hospitable.  He  thought  he  could  speak  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  Australia  when  he  said  that  they  stood  for  British  immigration. 
They  were  a  British  people.  They  served  and  loved  the  same  King.  Their  institutions, 
laws,  habits,  and  ideals  were  British  to  the  end,  and  they  did  not  desire  to  receive  in  vast 
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numbers  immigrants  from  any  country  except  the  happy  islands  of  "Britain.  It  might  by 
some  be  regarded  as  selfishness  but  he  held  that  there  was  no  selfishness  in  this  attitude. 
It  was  only  that  form  of  self-preservation  that  was  essential  not  only  for  individuals  but 
for  nations  and  races.  Some  people  might  wonder  why  during  the  last  few  years  since  the 
war  so  little  had  been  done  in  this  matter  of  immigration,  while  so  much  remained 
to  be  done.  He  had  been  acting  for  several  years  in  Australia  as  a  representative  of  tbe 
Institute  in  the  matter  of  trying  to  seek  for  lauds  on  which  to  settle  British  immigrants. 
During  the  course  of  his  investigations  he  came  across  a  proposition  in  Queensland  which 
he  was  in  a  position  to  submit  unofficially  to  the  British  Government,  and  which  would 
have  involved  the  settlement  of  a  large  number  of  British  soldiers  on  the  fertile  Burnett 
lands.  That  was  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  There  was  an  area  of  H  million  acres, 
well  watered  and  with  a  good  rainfall,  not  far  from  the  sea  and  within  about  100  miles  of 
the  best  harbour  in  the  world.  It  was  estimated  that  about  5.000  soldiers  could  be  settled 
on  this  land.  It  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purpose  of  making 
railways  and  opening  up  the  land  by  road*.  The  proposition  was  that  not  more  than  five 
million  pounds  should  be  lent  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Queensland  Government 
as  a  loan  on  which  interest  would  be  paid.  The  war  was  on  at  the  time  and  the  matter 
dropped.  But  about  June  last  year  this  land  was  still  unsettled.  He  went  up  to  Brisbane 
and  again  secured  the  offer  of  the  land,  and  cabled  to  the  Institute  which  he  had  no  doubt 
had  put  the  matter  before  the  Colonial  Office.  They  could  not,  however,  obtain  a  single 
word  of  encouragement,  and  the  result  was  that  the  matter  lapsed.  When  he  arrived  in 
England  a  month  or  so  ago  he  cabled  to  his  friend  the  Premier  of  Queensland  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  right  in  assuming  that  the  question  stood  in  the  same  position.  Mr.  Theodore 
replied  that  he  was  obliged  for  the  inquiry  but  Queensland  had  already  provided  the  money 
elsewhere  to  make  the  railways.  One  heard  afterwards  that  the  money  had  been  obtained 
on  loan  from  the  United  States.  Here  (said  Mrx  Jowett)  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  faced  when  they  came  to  make  any  practical  suggestion 
in  the  matter  of  settlement.  He  did  not  wish  to  impute  blame  to  anyone—  perhapb  no  one 
was  to  blame — but  he  did  suggest  this  illustration  as  one  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
if  they  were  to  make  any  progress  in  the  future.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  there 
were  two  sets  of  Government  in  Australia — the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
Governments.  The  latter  owned  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  suitable  for  settlement. 
It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  all  future  negotiations  that  the  States  should  be 
considered  in  this  matter  of  land  settlement.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  within  a  short 
time  a  Bill  was  to  be  brought  before  the  Imperial  Parliament  dealing  with  migration. 
He  hoped  that  the  fullest  possible  provision  would  be  made  by  which  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  make  direct  arrangements  with  the  States.  He  thought  we  could  look 
forward  with  the  greatest  hope  to  the  future  of  migration. 

Sir  JAMES  ALLEN  (New  Zealand)  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  address  and  the  mag- 
nificent work  that  O  lonel  Amery  had  done  to  foster  migration  within  the  Empire.  He 
could  assure  the  meeting  that  New  Zealand  was  very  keen  to  carry  out  this  policy.  It 
was  due  v«»ry  largely  to  Colonel  Amery  and  the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee  that  pome- 
thing  had  been  done  to  find  homes  for  ex-Service  men.  That  scheme  so  far  as  ex  Soldiers 
were  concerned  was  coming  to  an  end.  He  hoped  every  member  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  the  public  generally  would  back  Colonel  Amery  in  getting  his  Bill  through.  Voluntary 
societies  could  help — individuals  couM  help — but  after  all  this  was  too  big  a  thing  for  them. 
His  own  country  last  year  absorbed  ten  thousand  immigrants.  It  was  obvious  that  they 
could  absorb  immigrants  only  gradually.  You  could  not  set  down  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
of  them  in  one  month.  The  Prime  Minister  on  his  return  to  New  Zealand  telegraphed  to 
him  that  they  had  adopted  the  policy  of  absorbing  10,000  a  year  for  the  next  five  years. 
If  the  proposed  Bill  were  put  through  and  the  Mother  Country  was  able  to  help  Australia 
and  Canada,  he  hoped  th«y  would  be  able  to  absorb  immigrants  in  the  same  ratio.  In 
New  Zealand  they  had  endeavoured  to  keep  their  country  open  to  Britishers,  and  although 
they  had  had  some  difficulty  in  doing  so  they  intended  to  stand  by  the  position  they  had 
taken  up. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Colonel  Amery 
for  his  paper,  and  the  Chairman  was  also  thanked  for  presiding. 

A  Visitor  writes  :  "  Colonel  Amery's  excellent  exposition  of  the  case  for  Migration  within 
the  Empire  carries  forward  this  great  gospel,  but  one  is  compelled  to  ask,  what  practical 
steps  are  being  taken  ?  To  await  details  of  the  promised  Bill  merely  defers  the  question 
while  the  acuteness  of  the  problem  increases.  Anyone  deeply  interested  is  well  aware  of 
the  many  excellent  schemes  in  embryo  which  either  for  want  of  capital  or  of  recognition 
by  some  responsible  body  are  threatened  with  extinction.  Cannot  the  Oversea  Settlement 
Committee  undertake  the  duty  of  examining  some  of  these  schemes,  giving  them  their 
cachet,  thereby  enabling  them  to  '  get  going  *  at  once  ?  Political  exigencies  may  still 
further  defer  the  Bill:  my  proposal  would  ensure  immediate  permanent  action  by  a  com- 
mittee wliich  is  assured  of  confidence  by  the  magnificent  work  and  appealing  personality  of 
its  chairman." 
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A  LUNCHEON  in  honour  of  the  Hon.  H.  N.  Barwell,  M.P.,  Premier  and  Attorney- 
General  of  South  Australia,  was  given  by  the  Institute  on  March  8  at  the  Grocers' 
Hall,  Princes  Street,  E.G.,  the  use  of  which  was  kindly  granted  by  the  Master  and 
Gourt  of  the  Company.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  presided. 

The  toast  of  "  The  King  and  United  Empire  "  was  duly  honoured. 

Proposing  "  Our  Guest,"  the  Chairman,  having  expressed  his  regret  that  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Australia,  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  were  prevented  from  being  present,  said  : 
The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  claims  it  as  a  privilege  to  offer  welcome  to  Prime 
Ministers  from  the  Dominions  when  they  visit  England.  Apart  from  their  being 
nearly  always  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  we  like  them  to  feel  they  will  have  a  warm 
reception  in  the  Old  Country,  whether  they  come  for  business  or  for  pleasure.  So  it 
is  that  Mr.  Barwell,  Prime  Minister  of  South  Australia,  is  our  guest  to-day.  It  is, 
I  understand,  Mr.  Harwell's  first  visit  to  England.  I  can  only  say  he  is  a  lucky  man 
to  have  such  a  pleasure  in  store,  for  I  am  proud  to  believe  it  is  the  best  country  in 
the  world.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Barwell  has  reminded  me,  that  the  climate  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  occasionally  rather  dirty,  but  I  can  promise  him,  if  he  will  only  stay 
so  long,  that  he  will  get  some  beautiful  weather  in  April  or  May.  Yet  if  we  have 
not  seen  him  before,  we  know  him  well  by  his  distinguished  reputation  as  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  State  politics  in  Australia.  Like  so  many  other  Australians  who 
have  won  distinction,  he  belongs  to  the  legal  profession,  and  at  an  early  age  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  that  profession  by  becoming  Attorney-General  of  the  State  he  repre- 
sents— South  Australia.  It  was  only  in  1915  that  he  first  entered  Parliament,  be- 
coming Attorney-General  in  1917,  Minister  of  Industry  in  1918,  and  Leader  of  the 
Government  in  1920.  We  may  congratulate  him  upon  the  brilliant  progress  he  has 
made  in  the  meteoric  career  of  so  young  a  man.  Politics  are  nowadays  an  unknown 
quantity  to  the  man  in  the  street,  who  gropes  about  in  search  of  a  solution  and  finds 
little.  But  what  he  does  find  is  that  he  has  got  to  pay  for  them.  So,  it  is  not  as  a 
rule  easy  to  attempt  to  describe  the  school  of  politics  to  which  a  man  belongs.  Parties 
seem  to  be  so  broken  up,  and  often  enough  it  is  the  man  and  his  personality  to  whom 
people  rally  more  than  to  the  name  of  a  party.  But  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
this  much  of  Mr.  Barwell's  principles,  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  extremists  of  any  sort 
and  a  friend  to  those  who  seek  to  gratify  their  political  ambitions  by  constitutional 
means  and  methods.  It  is  by  such  sound  ethics  that  men  in  all  the  Dominions  win 
their  way  to  the  highest  positions  and  become  leaders.  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  Mr. 
Barwell  prosperity  in  the  strenuous  career  he  has  only  just  started  upon.  I  am  not 
sure  if  Australians  present  will  agree  when  I  question  whether  Australia  has  any 
very  grave  problems  to  contend  with  ;  for,  except  for  its  lack  of  population,  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  happy  lands  of  perpetual  sunshine  and  cricket.  But  if  they  have 
such  problems,  they  are  a  virile  section  of  the  British  race,  which  likes  to  hold  its  own 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  solving  them.  Our  part  is  to  wish  them  success  and  to 
help  them  in  any  way  we  can.  However,  you  have  come  to  hear  our  guest,  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  so  I  will  now  ask  you  to  drink  his  health  and  wish  that  his  visit  may  be  happy 
and  his  mission  successful. 

The  Hon.  H.  N.  BARWELL  :  It  is  with  feelings  of  very  great  pleasure  that  I  rise 
to  make  my  first  speech  in  London.    My  first  words  must  be  words  of  thanks  to  the 
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Chairman  for  the  very  kindly  and  generous  way  in  which  he  proposed  my  health, 
and  to  you  for  the  splendid  reception  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  accord  to  me. 
I  think  the  words  spoken  by  the  Chairman  and  your  acceptance  of  them  are  convincing 
proof  of  the  interest  which  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  take  in  that 
part  of  the  British  Empire  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent.  Just  before  I  left 
South  Australia  I  attended  quite  a  number  of  farewell  functions  given  in  honour  of 
myself  and  Mrs.  Barwell,  and  at  every  one  of  them  the  speakers  asked  me  when  I 
came  to  London  to  voice  their  feelings  of  loyalty  and  their  strong  feelings  of  affection 
and  good- will  for  their  kinsmen  on  this  side  of  the  world.  I  really  wish  I  had  sufficient 
command  of  language  adequately  to  express  the  deep  sense  of  loyalty  which  the 
Australians  do  entertain  towards  the  person  and  throne  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  and 
the  satisfaction  and  pride  with  which  they  claim  to  share  with  Britishers  all  the  world 
over  the  glories  of  England's  past  and  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  England's  future. 
I  myself  am  Australian  born  and  bred — born  and  bred  in  a  country  which,  notwith- 
standing what  the  Chairman  has  said,  I  claim  to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world ;  but 
although  I  am  an  Australian,  words  cannot  express  my  feelings  of  loyalty  for  England, 
and  these  feelings  I  can  assure  you  are  the  feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of  native-born 
Australians.  It  is  quite  true  that  every  now  and  again  you  hear  of  people  in  Australia 
saying  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  "  cut  the  painter  " — that  we  should 
cast  ourselves  adrift  from  the  Mother  Country — and  a  good  deal  of  prominence  is 
sometimes  given  to  these  utterances.  Gentlemen,  a  man  in  Australia  who  says  that 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  traitor.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  there  are  no  fools  in  Australia, 
I  will  not  say,  and  I  cannot  say,  there  are  no  traitors.  There  are  in  Australia  men  and 
women  who,  perhaps,  would  glory  in  England's  downfall,  but  I  can  tell  you  this — that 
although  they  are  there  as  in  other  Dominions,  they  are  very  few  indeed  in  number. 
Apart  altogether  from  sentiment,  the  Australian  is  too  hard-headed,  or  too  long- 
headed an  individual  to  take  a  step  which  would  clearly  be  suicidal.  Where  would 
Australia  be  but  for  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain  ?  With  her  vast  unguarded 
coastline,  with  a  mere  handful  of  people  settled  around  the  coast,  and  not  all  the 
way  round  the  coast,  she  would  undoubtedly  be  the  prey  of  the  first  foreign  power 
that  thought  to  extend  its  territory.  But  cut  the  painter — why,  are  we  not  free  ? 
I  represent  a  State  of  Australia — are  we  not  a  free  state  within  a  free  Commonwealth, 
these  States  having,  each  in  all,  their  free  and  independent  institutions  ?  We  are 
free  but  yet  united,  and  I  hope  inseparably  united  for  ever  with  the  Mother  Country, 
in  bonds  of  affection  and  good-will  and  in  defence  of  our  common  interests  and  the 
furtherance  of  our  common  welfare.  This  union,  this  beneficent  union,  of  course 
entails  mutual  obligations.  We  know  from  experience  that  England  is  prepared  to 
accept  her  full  share  of  responsibility.  Who  will  say  that  Australia  is  not  alive  to  its 
obligations  to  the  Mother  Country — who  dare  say  so  after  the  glorious  part  which 
the  Australian  troops  played  on  every  battlefield  in  the  Great  War  ?  If  anything 
else  were  needed  to  convince  us  that  our  interests  are  identical,  surely  the  Great  War 
must  have  done  so.  If  any  change  at  all  is  to  be  made  in  the  relationships  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Oversea  Dominions,  let  it  be  only  in  the  direction  of  greater 
uniformity  and  closer  union.  Your  future  and  ours  are  clearly  interdependent,  and 
I  can  tell  you,  coming  from  Australia,  as  a  representative  Australian,  our  strongest 
desire  out  there  is  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  hold  us  together,  and  that  you  on 
your  part  should  do  everything  you  can  to  attach  yourselves  more  closely  to  us. 

With  regard  to  South  Australia  we  are  a  comparatively  young  State.    It  is  only 
some  sixty-five  years  ago  we  were  given  powers  of  self-government.     The  progress  of 
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our  State  in  that  short  space  of  time  has  been  truly  marvellous.  I  find  that  the  amount 
of  money  on  deposit  at  the  banks  and  at  the  Treasury  in  South  Australia  is  practically 
equal  to  the  national  debt  of  the  State.  Take  another  telling  fact.  Over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  men,  women  and  children,  are  depositors  in  the  Savings  Bank. 
That  is  a  world's  record,  an  easy  world's  record,  and  you  will  understand  its  significance 
when  I  say  that  the  average  deposit  is  £53.  I  have  found  since  I  came  here  that  rather 
hazy  notions  prevail  in  some  quarters  in  regard  to  Australia,  and  South  Australia 
particularly.  Take  our  size.  We  have  a  coastline  of  12,000  miles,  which  stretched  out 
would  reach  from  here  to  Melbourne.  As  to  area,  Australia  is  twenty-five  times  larger 
than  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  area  of  my  own  State  is  more  than 
three  times  larger,  with  some  20,000  square  miles  to  spare.  With  regard  to  population, 
we  have  some  5,000,000  in  the  Commonwealth  and  just  under  half  a  million  in  South 
Australia  ;  the  density  of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  394  persons  to 
the  square  mile  and  in  Australia  less  than  2  persons  per  square  mile.  Of  course,  that 
is  a  very  small  population  compared  with  our  size.  But  there  we  are,  a  country  not 
merely  of  sunshine  and  cricket,  but  a  country  where  we  do  things  and  where  there 
are  big  possibilities  of  doing  a  great  deal  more.  Indeed  the  potentialities  of  Australia 
are  undoubtedly  enormous.  Take  South  Australia.  Its  soil  will  grow  practically 
anything.  There  are  five  million  acres  under  cultivation.  Some  years  ago  we  took 
here  in  London  the  first  prize  for  our  wheat,  and  we  have  been  growing  the  best  wheat 
in  the  world  ever  since.  Our  production  last  year  was  34  or  35  million  bushels.  We 
exported  nearly  12  J  million  pounds  worth  of  bread  stuff  last  year,  equal  to  £25  per 
head  of  the  population.  It  is,  of  course,  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  and  to 
an  agricultural  population  we  must  look  for  the  development  of  the  unsettled  lands 
of  Australia  in  the  future.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  need  of  Australia  as  a 
whole  is  increased  population.  Give  us  population — not  thousands  or  tens  of  thou- 
sands ;  we  want  millions.  It  is  a  country  which  will  carry  one  hundred  million  people — 
possibly  two  hundred  million  people,  but  one  hundred  million  easily.  Give  us  that 
and  undoubtedly  Australia  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  asked,  "  What  are  you  prepared  to  do  in  regard  to  welcoming  and  absorb- 
ing population  ?  "  In  regard  to  South  Australia,  we  have  been  busily  occupied  since 
the  Peace  in  the  settlement  of  returned  soldiers,  and  we  are  settling  them  on  such 
generous  terms  that  immigration  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill.  We  expect  to 
have  settled  altogether  about  5,000  soldiers  in  our  State  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
12J  millions  of  money,  equal  to  £25  per  head  of  the  population.  That  work  is  rapidly 
proceeding  and  shortly  the  end  will  be  in  view,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  a  large  number  of  immigrants.  But  in  the  meantime  there  has  been  an  immi- 
gration limited  to  nominated  immigrants,  to  agricultural  labourers  and  domestic 
helpers,  and  to  6,000  boys  for  farm  labour.  It  is  a  scheme  which  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  Press  in  London,  and  a  scheme  which  must  appeal  to  people  in  this  part  of  the 
world  as  well.  The  idea  is  to  take  these  boys  at  between  15  and  18  years  of  age, 
who  will  enter  into  agreement  with  farmers  to  serve  as  farm  labourers.  They  will 
be  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Minister  of  State  till  the  age  of  21.  The  agreement 
provides  for  the  compulsory  saving  of  wages,  allowing  4s.  a  week  for  pocket  money, 
and  the  balance  is  held  at  interest  and  paid  out  to  the  boys  at  the  age  of  21.  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  the  scheme  is  a  good  one,  and  I  am  told  we  have  received  over 
3,000  letters  from  boys  who  are  prepared  to  go.  The  first  thing,  then,  is  population, 
and  the  second  increased  production.  Increased  population  will,  of  course,  lead 
quickly  to  increased  production ;  but  what  we  do  want  in  Australia  is  greater  production 
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per  unit  of  the  population.  Things  in  Australia  are  not  as  they  should  be  in  this 
respect,  and  I  do  not  mind  saying  so.  The  production  of  Australia — I  mean  in  volume, 
and  not  in  value — is  less  than  in  1913,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  policy  of 
going  slow  preached  and  practised  by  extreme  labour  in  Australia.  The  same  thing 
obtains  elsewhere,  but  wherever  practised  such  a  policy  is  blind  folly  that  ought  to 
be  condemned  by  right-thinking  people.  There  are  people  in  Australia  who  deprecate 
my  making  reference  to  these  things.  They  are  prepared  to  go  on  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  The  truth  is  that  we  in  Australia,  as  you  here,  are  passing  through  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  in  our  whole  history.  We  are  suffering  as  the  result  of 
the  destruction  of  wealth,  and  we  have  a  vast  war  debt  which  can  only  be  met  by 
increased  production.  During  the  war  we  had  times  of  abnormal  prosperity.  The 
price  of  commodities  went  up  to  a  figure  never  known  before.  Capital  got  big  returns, 
workers  got  very  high  wages.  But  all  that  came  to  an  end  shortly  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  altered  conditions.  Profits  have  diminished, 
in  many  cases  disappeared  altogether,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  wages 
remain  at  a  high  figure.  They  have  got  to  come  down.  I  have  earned  for  myself 
the  name  of  "  Low  Wage  Premier."  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  in  paying  labour 
the  highest  wage  which  industry  can  afford,  and  shall  go  on  preaching  that  doctrine, 
but  naturally  we  have  to  put  industry  on  an  economic  footing.  There  are  matters, 
such  as  industrial  conditions  generally — questions  of  industrial  relationships — on 
which  I  should  like  to  have  spoken,  but  our  time  is  getting  short.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  just  before  leaving  Adelaide  I  met  the  representative  of  the  Institute, 
Major  Boose.  He  was  present  at  several  of  my  functions  and  came  to  the  railway 
station  to  see  me  off,  looking,  I  am  glad  to  say,  remarkably  well.  He  told  me 
he  had  had  an  extremely  good  time  in  Australia.  In  conclusion,  I  rejoice  to  be 
with  you  because,  as  an  Imperialist,  I  find  myself  quite  at  home  in  the  presence  of 
members  of  the  Institute.  I  wish  the  Institute  every  possible  success.  May  it  grow 
in  numbers,  strength,  and  influence  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  Branch  of  the  Institute  may  that  Branch  help  to  keep  alive 
the  torch  of  Imperial  patriotism,  leading  people  to  realise  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
is  just  as  necessary  now  as  in  the  past  if  we  are  to  remain,  as  thank  God  we  shall 
remain,  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barwell  the  health  of  the  Chairman  was^drunk. 
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A  NEW  ZEALAND  correspondent  writes :  "  The  news  of  the  death  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  his  many  friends  in  New  Zealand,  where  Sir  Ernest  was  well  known. 
He  first  came  here  in  the  Discovery  in  1901  ;  secondly  as  leader  of  his  own  expedition  in 
1907,  when  he  so  nearly  reached  the  Pole.  The  last  time  he  was  here,  in  1917,  after  having 
relieved  his  men  at  Elephant  Island,  he  came  to  relieve  his  men  in  the  Ross  Sea.  Apart 
from  being  a  great  leader  of  men  and  an  explorer,  we  knew  him  as  a  friend  and  a  man.  We 
found  him  a  very  hard -working,  gifted  man,  very  simple  in  his  tastes,  and  with  all  his  pluck  and 
determination  a  most  modest  man,  and,  above  all,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  very  religious 
man.  He  would  never  take  the  credit  for  his  great  deeds,  but  after  giving  due  credit  to  his 
faithful  men,  always  said  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  Almighty  had  on  many  occasions 
guided  his  footsteps  when  he  faced  death,  as  he  did  so  often.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Empire,  and  his  life  an  inspiration  and  example  to  us  all." 
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By  SIR  PHILIP   LLOYD  GREAME,  M.C.,   M.P. 
(Parliamentary  Secretary,  Department  of  Overseas  Trade.) 

WE  tend  in  this  country  to  accept  world  movements  unconsciously.  I  think  this  is  true 
generally ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  as  regards  trade.  This  is  so,  partly  because  up  to  the  war  we 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  and  partly  because  our  system,  though  it  works  smoothly, 
was  extremely  complex.  We  realised  the  latter  fact  when  we  found  that  the  war  had  dis- 
located the  complex  machinery  of  trade.  Another  reason  for  our  tacit  acceptance  of  the 
position  is  that  we  have  an  inherent  mistrust  of  a  process  of  analysis.  Further,  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  world  movement  in  trade  is  impossible  without  an  informed  study  of  statistics.  Such 
a  study  is  chiefly  confined  to  statisticians ;  and  many  of  the  statisticians  are  so  immersed 
in  their  subject,  that  they  fail  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
as  we  accepted  the  mechanism  of  our  world  trade  much  as  we  accept  the  Solar  system,  we 
should  have  accepted  half  unconsciously  the  development  of  our  Imperial  trade  and  its  rapid 
growth ;  and  to-day  I  doubt  whether  the  majority  of  us  adequately  appreciate  its  vast 
potentialities. 

Even  were  full  detailed  information  available  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  world  and 
Empire  trade  during  the  period  since  the  Armistice,  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  from  the 
records  of  these  years  any  veiy  definite  and  valid  indications  of  the  present  and  future  trend 
of  trade  development.  In  the  year  1919  our  energies  were  absorbed  in  the  dismantling  of 
the  war  machine  and  in  eager  preparations  to  meet  the  anticipated  post-war  trade.  The 
world  demand  for  goods  from  nations  hungry  to  replenish  supplies  after  the  long  interruption 
of  normal  relations  or  to  replace  the  waste  of  war  led  in  1920  to  a  feverish  boom,  followed  by 
a  collapse  of  almost  unexampled  magnitude.  The  record  of  the  year  1921  is  that  of  a  universal 
depression  of  a  severity  not  previously  experienced  in  this  generation.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  take  a  wide  scope  and  to  survey  in  outline  the  development  of  British  trade  during  the  past 
century,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  from  such  a  review  some  pregnant  suggestions  as  to  the 
present  position  and  future  possibilities  of  Empire  trade.  It  will  be  convenient,  and  I  think 
it  will  add  to  the  clearness  of  our  conclusions,  if  we  review  separately  the  successive  quarters 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  fact,  such  an  arrangement,  as  I  hope  to  show,  lends  itself  to  the 
characterisation  of  the  principal  developments  which  mark  these  successive  periods. 

1800-1825 :  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  first  of  these  periods,  1800-1825,  although  the  most  remote  in  time,  is  in  many  ways 
the  closest  to  our  own  present  experience,  since  it  covers  the  greatest  war  ever  fought  by  this 
country  prior  to  the  world  war.  If  we  study  the  records  of  the  years  following  the  declaration 
of  peace  in  1815,  or  the  developments  throughout  the  war  period  itself,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  close  parallelism  between  national  experiences  then  and  now.  Then  the  out- 
break of  peace  was  followed  first  by  an  exceptional  wave  of  commercial  activity,  succeeded 
by  a  disastrous  collapse  and  a  period  of  unemployment  and  suffering,  comparable  with  that 
through  which  we  ourselves  have  been  passing.  Then,  also,  there  was  a  rapid  decline  of  prices 
from  the  high  levels  reached  during  the  war,  which  had  been  accentuated  by  currency  de- 
preciation. Then,  as  now,  the  burden  of  taxation  seemed  to  be  breaking  the  back  of  the 
country ;  and  on  all  sides  there  arose  a  clamour  for  the  remission  of  taxation  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  inflated  Government  expenditure,  especially  in  regard  to  the  estimates  for  military 
purposes.  In  1816  the  military  estimates  were  six  times  as  great  as  in  1792.  Possibly  the 
chief  object  of  popular  resentment  at  that  time  was  the  Income  Tax,  then  a  comparatively 
recent  fiscal  development.  It  was  a  detestable,  shameful  tax — a  damnable  measure — it  was 
wicked,  mischievous,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  civil  liberty.  There  could  be  no  more 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Empire  Social  Circle  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
on  February  9,  1922. 
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awful  calamity  for  the  country  than  its  continuance.  It  was  odious,  burdensome,  and 
inquisitorial.  Language  such  as  this  is  found  in  innumerable  speeches  of  the  time. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  speculation,  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  accurately  comparable 
data,  to  estimate  the  weight  of  national  burdens  then  and  now.  Any  such  estimate  at  the 
present  time  is  subject  to  a  wide  margin  of  uncertainty  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
making  allowance  for  fluctuating  prices  and  for  subnormal  industrial  activity.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  clear  that  no  close  degree  of  approximation  can  be  arrived  at ;  but  such  evidence 
as  is  available  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proportionate  weights  of  the  burden  then  and 
now  are  not  dissimilar.  To-day  the  annual  cost  of  the  National  Debt  is  probably  something 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one-tenth  of  the  national  income,  whereas  for  1815  the  corresponding 
proportion  was  estimated  by  Dudley  Baxter  at  nine  per  cent.  If  this  conclusion  is  sound, 
it  is  surely  encouraging  as  suggesting  that  our  present  overwhelming  burdens  may  prove 
no  less  possible  to  support  than  those  of  our  forefathers  at  a  similar  crisis  in  the  nation's 
history. 

Though  the  outlook  in  1816  might  well  have  daunted  an  optimistic  spirit,  yet  for  anyone 
with  imagination  to  foresee  the  industrial  future  of  the  country  there  could  be  no  room  for 
despair.  The  outstanding  advantages  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  were  in  fact  appreciated  by 
far-sighted  spectators  of  contemporary  events,  and  in  particular  the  immense  potentialities 
of  Great  Britain  as  a  manufacturing  country.  Said  a  German  writer  in  1805  : 

"There  is  scarcely  a  single  commodity,  a  single  article,  either  of  luxury  or  convenience, 
that  is  not  manufactured  by  the  English  with  the  most  consummate  skill  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection.  ...  A  nation  whose  active  commerce  is  so  preponderating ;  a  nation 
that  sends  the  produce  of  her  industry  to  every  zone  ;  that  has  so  formidable  a  navy,  and  so  wide- 
spread a  navigation  ;  a  nation  that  by  her  activity  and  the  genius  of  her  citizens  manufactures  its 
numberless  articles  of  merchandise  infinitely  finer,  in  much  superior  workmanship,  in  far  more 
exquisite  goodness  than  all  other  nations,  and  that  is  able  to  sell  them  infinitely  cheaper  owing  to  her 
admirable  engines,  her  machines  and  her  native  coal ;  a  nation  whose  credit  and  whose 
capital  is  so  immense  as  that  of  England  ;  surely  such  a  nation  must  render  all  foreigners 
tributary  and  her  very  enemies  must  help  to  bear  the  immense  burden  of  her  debt  and  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  her  taxes. " 

The  twenty-three  years  during  which  the  Napoleonic  struggle  lasted  had  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance in  regard  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  this  country.  The 
intensity  of  the  military  struggle  naturally  varied  widely  throughout  that  long  period,  and, 
speaking  generally ,  was  not  nearly  so  injurious  to  economic  progress  as  might  at  first  be  assumed 
from  the  duration  of  the  struggle.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  period  in  which  the  industrial  foundations 
were  laid  in  this  country,  and  the  commercial  hold  on  world  trade  was  greatly  strengthened. 
The  population  was  growing  very  rapidly.  Indeed  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
increased  by  about  fifty  per  cent,  from  1801  to  1826.  Export  trade,  if  measured  in  volume, 
doubled  during  this  period,  although  if  figures  of  value  are  taken  this  increase  is  obscured  in 
consequence  of  the  steady  fall  of  prices  during  the  second  half  of  the  period.  The  war  marks 
the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  the  cotton  industry,  which  in  1800  had  occupied  only 
the  third  place  among  national  industries  and  was  beaten  both  by  wool  and  by  leather.  Cotton 
exports,  however,  were  trebled  between  1800  and  1825,  and  rose  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  thus  taking  the  first  place  which  they  have  since  held.  What  is  of  still  more  significance 
in  regard  to  this  period  is  that  Britain  was  converted  by  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
development  of  industry  from  a  grain-exporting  country  to  a  grain-importing  country.  In 
1801  there  were  4 '2  acres  per  inhabitant  in  England  and  Wales  ;  in  1911  there  was  only  1  '04 
acres  per  inhabitant.  In  1820  only  some  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  dependent  upon 
imported  bread-stuffs.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  process  which  has  led  to  the  present 
situation  in  which  three-quarters  of  our  people  rely  entirely  upon  imported  bread. 

Thus  the  close  of  the  first  cycle  sees  our  country  definitely  committed  to  its  industrial 
course.  We  have  chosen  our  road,  or  economic  conditions  have  chosen  it  for  us,  and  from 
this  moment  the  prosperity  and  the  very  life  of  the  country  depend  upon  our  industry ;  our 
capacity  to  produce  and  sell  the  products  of  that  industry,  and  to  provide  ourselves  by  those 
sales  with  our  food  and  raw  materials. 
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1825-1850 :  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  period  1825-1850  may  be  regarded  as  a  generation  in  which  Great  Britain  developed 
her  industrial  resources  and  equipment,  free  from  challenge  or  suspicion  of  effective  rivalry. 
It  is  marked  in  particular  by  the  application  of  mechanical  invention  to  industry,  the  extended 
use  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  development  of  production  on  factory  scale  ;  but  perhaps 
the  principal  features  of  this  period  are  the  rapid  growth  of  the  iron  industry  and  railway 
development.  In  these  respects  Great  Britain  far  out-distanced  any  rival,  and  by  1850  was 
producing  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  output  of  pig  iron.  Her  lead  in  iron  shipbuilding 
and  railway  construction  ensured  the  superiority  of  her  transport  and  communications,  and 
greatly  facilitated  her  industrial  and  commercial  expansion.  British  exports  increased 
between  1825-1850  from  £39,000,000  to  £71,000,000.  The  end  of  the  period  was  fitly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  holding  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  demonstrated  the  established 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supplying  the  world's  needs  and  the  unquestioned  superiority  of 
her  goods  both  in  quality  and  cheapness.  Our  forefathers  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  looking  back  on  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  forward 
to  an  easy  period  of  industrial  success,  confident,  self-contained,  self-satisfied,  and  self-sufficing. 
It  will  be  interesting  in  a  year  or  two  to  contrast  the  insular  exclusiveness  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  with  the  wide  range  and  diversity  that  will  characterise  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition  to  which  we  are  looking  forward. 

1850-1875 :  THE  PERIOD  OF  EASY  SUCCESS. 

The  next  period,  like  its  predecessor,  is  one  of  great  and  rapid  growth  and  accentuated 
development.  Great  Britain  continued  to  produce  one-half  and  more  of  the  total  pig  iron 
output  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  the  proportion  of  only  twenty  per  cent,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Her  production  of  coal  rose  from  56,000,000  tons  to  132,000,000  tons. 
This  period  moreover  saw  the  foundation  of  the  large  scale  steel  industry  consequent  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process  in  1856  and  the  open  hearth  furnace  about  1870.  As  iron 
had  displaced  wood  for  many  uses  and  iron  ships  had  by  their  efficiency  destroyed  the  American 
Marine,  so  steel  now  replaced  iron  for  many  of  its  most  significant  uses.  The  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  capital  during  this  period,  facilitated  by  the  rising  trend  of  prices  which  followed  the 
Calif ornian  and  Australian  gold  discoveries  of  the  late  forties  and  continued  till  1871,  enabled 
surplus  capital  to  be  invested  in  railway  developments  and  similar  enterprises  throughout 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominions.  During  this  period  British 
exports  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  rising  from  £97,000,000  in  1854  to  £223,000,000  in 
1875.  It  was  a  period  hi  which  the  world  was  our  oyster,  and  the  manufacturer  could  rule 
his  market  as  arbitrarily  as  he  ruled  his  factory.  And  all  through  this  period,  marching 
resistlessly,  inevitably,  with  the  advance  of  industry  and  the  increase  of  population,  grew  our 
dependence  on  sea-borne  food  and  sea-borne  raw  materials. 

1875-1900:  THE  REACTION. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  commercial  position  of  the  country  underwent  a 
radical  change.  Her  undisputed  supremacy,  due  to  the  early  development  of  her  natural 
resources  and  her  unequalled  manufacturing  equipment,  could  not  guarantee  her  against 
the  later  but  formidable  development  of  countries  such  as  America  and  Germany,  whose 
competition  from  now  onwards  was  pressed  with  ever-increasing  intensity  and  efficiency. 
This  period,  moreover,  is  marked  by  the  continuous  and  steady  decline  of  wholesale  prices, 
reaching  its  lowest  point  about  1896,  a  condition  which  inevitably  depressed  enterprise, 
although  it  resulted  in  a  steady  diffusion  of  wealth  and  increased  prosperity  among  the  wage- 
earning  class.  Up  to  1870  Britain's  principal  commercial  rival  had  been  France,  but  from 
this  time  her  place  is  taken  first  by  Germany,  and  later  by  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
competition  of  the  latter  was  relatively  slow  in  making  itself  fully  felt,  partly  because  of  the 
unstable  currency  and  credit  machinery  of  that  country.  Germany's  progress  was  rapid 
and  sensational,  and  was  in  particular  favoured  by  the  third  great  development  of  the  steel 
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industry,  the  introduction  about  1879  of  the  Thomas  Gilchrist  method  for  producing  basic 
steel.  The  significance  of  this  discovery  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  made  possible  the  treatment 
of  ores  containing  phosphorus,  and  so  brought  into  active  exploitation  vast  supplies  of 
iron  ore  of  this  character  which  had  hitherto  been  useless.  Though  much  of  the  ore  in  our  own 
country  is  included  in  this  category,  the  new  process  proved  still  more  valuable  in  the  case  of 
Germany  and  France,  and  led  to  the  development  of  the  great  steel  industry  based  on  Lorraine 
minerals. 

During  the  period  of  1880-1900,  Great  Britain  definitely  lost  not  necessarily  her  leadership 
but  her  predominance  in  several  basic  industries.  In  coal  production,  where  she  began  with  a 
50  per  cent,  advantage  over  the  United  States,  she  was  out-distanced  by  that  country  in  1900, 
and  this  advantage  has  since  been  greatly  extended.  Pig  iron  output,  which  had  been  double 
that  of  America,  had  ended  by  being  a  little  more  than  half ;  and  Germany  also  surpassed 
this  country  from  1903.  In  steel  the  discrepancy  was  still  greater ;  and  even  in  cotton  con- 
sumption the  positions  were  reversed.  American  railway  development  affords  one  of  the  best 
measures  of  the  expansion.  Her  major  development  dates  from  the  Californian  gold  dis- 
coveries of  1848,  when  her  total  mileage  was  less  than  6,000,  and  was  inferior  to  that  of  this 
country,  having  grown  slowly  since  the  first  beginnings  in  1830.  But  between  1848  and  1860, 
25,000  miles  were  built  and  opened.  By  1869,  the  mileage  was  42,000.  Even  this  vast  total 
was  doubled  during  the  next  decade  1870-1880  ;  and  the  new  total  was  again  doubled  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  when  America  possessed  ten  times  the  length  of  lines  opened  in  this  country. 
The  effects  of  this  commercial  rivalry  are  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Depression  of  Trade,  1885-1886,  in  the  following  terms  : 

"In  neutral  markets  such  as  our  own  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  especially  in  the 
East,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  foreign  competition  in  quarters  where  our  trade 
formerly  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly.  The  increasing  severity  of  this  competition,  both  in 
our  home  and  in  neutral  markets,  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Germany.  In 
every  quarter  of  the  world  the  perseverance  and  enterprise  of  the  Germans  are  making 
themselves  felt.  In  the  actual  production  of  commodities  we  have  now  few,  if  any,  advan- 
tages over  them,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  a  desire  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  local  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies,  a  determination  to  obtain  a  footing  wherever 
they  can  and  a  tenacity  in  maintaining  it,  they  appear  to  be  gaining  ground  on  us." 

Thus  the  true  position  was  exposed.  Britain's  own  resources,  now  fully  developed,  were 
in  fact  relatively  less,  and  at  the  same  time  the  growth  of  her  population*  had  finally  riveted 
on  her  economic  constitution  a  permanent  dependence  on  Overseas  imports  as  the  source  of 
her  food  and  materials,  and  consequently  on  export  trade  as  the  means  of  securing  these 
essential  supplies.  An  analysis  of  British  export  trade  during  this  period  is  extraordinarily 
instructive.  Taking  the  aggregate  figures,  British  exports  increased  from  £223,000,000  in 
1875  to  £282,000,000  in  1900.  During  the  same  period  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  by  8,000,000.  The  growth  of  exports,  however,  is  subject  to  an  important  quali- 
fication, inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  increased  total  represents  exported  coal.  If  we 
consider  only  the  export  of  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  the  growth  of  such  exports 
to  foreign  countries  is  found  to  be  practically  nil  during  this  period,  exports  in  1870  being 
£136 '2  millions  and  in  1900  £138-6  millions ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  exports  of  manu- 
factures to  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  rose  between  the  same  dates  from  £44  •  9  millions 
to  £81-1  millions.  It  is  clear  that  during  this  difficult  time  it  was  the  Empire  market 
which  saved  the  situation.  The  development  of  the  Dominions  was  very  rapid,  and  it  was 
this  development  which  stimulated  demand  for  British  products,  and  compensated  for  the 
stagnation  of  the  foreign  market. 

Although  Imperial  trade  was  during  this  period  so  important  and,  indeed,  so  fortunate  a 
factor,  it  would  appear  that  its  importance  and  its  effect  were  insufficiently  appreciated  in  this 
country.  Again  we  proceed  unconsciously,  not  counting  our  mercies.  I  shall  show  later 
that  from  1875  onwards,  although  the  aggregate  amount  of  exports  from  the  Mother  Country 

*  Population  of  United  Kingdom,  1851,  27-4  millions;  1876,  33-1  millions;  1901,  41-4 
millions.  The  density  of  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1801,  152  persons  per  square 
mile ;  1851,  307  persons  per  square  mile ;  1901,  558  persons  per  square  mile. 
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to  the  Dominions  has  greatly  increased,  the  proportion  of  British  imports  into  the  Dominions 
to  total  imports  has  diminished.  I  have  little  doubt  that  had  British  manufacturers,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fully  realised  the  importance  of  the  Imperial 
market  and  studied  its  conditions  more  closely,  they  would  have  secured  a  greater  proportion 
of  Imperial  trade  both  then  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

1900-1913 :  THE  RECOVERY  OF  WOULD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  WORLD  DEMAND. 

The  period  1900-1913  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  which  preceded  in  consequence 
of  the  rising  trend  of  general  prices  which  began  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Looked  at 
as  a  whole  in  relation  to  British  exports,  this  period  presents  a  picture  of  rapid  expansion,  the 
total  British  exports  increasing  from  £291,000,000  to  £525,000,000,  or  by  81  per  cent.  Foreign 
exports  were  responsible  for  £134,000,000,  or  57  per  cent.,  out  of  this  total  increase,  and  exports 
to  British  Possessions  for  £100,000,000,  or  43  per  cent.  While,  however,  the  actual  increase 
to  foreign  countries  is  greater  than  to  Imperial  destinations,  the  percentage  of  growth  is 
markedly  the  greater  in  the  latter  case,  since  the  Empire  exports  increased  by  105  per  cent, 
as  against  68  per  cent,  for  foreign  exports.  If  we  consider  only  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
this  difference  is  further  accentuated  and  the  proportions  are  110  per  cent,  and  64  per  cent, 
respectively.  It  will  be  observed  with  grateful  appreciation  that  this  increase  synchronised 
with,  and  was  materially  assisted  by,  the  development  of  Imperial  preference  in  the  Dominions. 
The  elasticity  of  British  exports  of  manufactures  is  a  matter  for  special  congratulation 
in  view  of  their  stagnation  for  a  considerable  period  at  the  end  of  last  century,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures  : 

Exports  of  Manufactured  Goods. 

£ 

1885-9 196-9  millions. 

1890-4 199-1  millions. 

1895-9 199-6  millions. 

1900  228-0  millions. 

1913  411-0  millions. 

The  principal  explanation  of  this  forward  movement  lies  in  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
in  all  the  principal  countries  and  in  the  vast  development  of  world  trade  and  in  mutual  trade 
between  competing  countries  no  less  than  in  the  development  of  new  markets  in  undeveloped 
countries.  Thus,  among  foreign  countries,  exports  to  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
France  expanded  as  freely  as  exports  to  Russia,  China,  and  to  South  America.  The  com- 
merce of  the  whole  world  was  benefiting  from  mutual  stimulus  and  the  great  elaboration  of 
commercial  exchanges. 

Among  Empire  countries  the  greatest  increase  between  1900-1913  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  whose  intake  of  British  produce  more  than  doubled  during  this  period.  New  Zealand 
increased  by  97  per  cent.,  South  Africa  70  per  cent.,  and  Australia  60  per  cent,  during  the 
same  period.  These  four  Dominions  together  were  responsible  for  an  increase  of  over 
£40,000,000  of  British  exports,  while  India  and  Ceylon  doubled  this  figure,  the  volume  of 
British  exports  to  these  countries  rising  by  130  per  cent.  The  rapid  expansion  of  our  Indian 
trade  is  typical  of  the  complex  machinery  of  British  commerce.  It  represented  not  merely 
a  direct  interchange  of  trade  between  this  country  and  the  East,  but  it  means  that  other 
countries  with  their  expanding  purchasing  power  were  buying  increasingly  from  India,  and 
that  India  was  using  those  foreign  credits  to  buy  in  her  turn  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
1913-1914  the  export  trade  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  India  aggregated  £440,000,000, 
while  imports  reached  a  similar  total;  this  represented  a  volume  of  export  trade  equal  to 
70  per  cent,  of  total  British  exports  in  the  same  year  and  57*5  per  cent,  of  British  import 
trade  respectively.*  More  than  half  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  Dominions  and  India 

*  The  corresponding  totals  for  1919-1920  were  for  exports  £898,000,000  (equal  to  57-5 
per  cent,  of  British  exports)  and  £794,000,000  for  imports  (equal  to  41  per  cent,  of  British 
imports). 
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is  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Satisfactory  though  this  ex- 
pansion of  Empire  trade  has  been  from  the  British  point  of  view,  there  is  yet  one  feature 
which  deserves  serious  consideration,  namely,  the  fact  that  this  rapid  increase  has 
represented  a  steadily  diminishing  proportion  of  the  total  growth  of  imports  into  these  countries, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  : 


Proportion  of  Total 
Imports  into  : 

Proportion  of  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Total  Imports. 

1875. 

1900. 

1913. 

1919-20. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

India          ..... 

77 

65 

65 

47 

Canada      ..... 

49 

24 

20 

12 

Australia  ..... 

73 

61 

52 

39 

New  Zealand      .... 

64 

61 

60 

48 

South  Africa   (Cape   Colony  and 

Natal)    

83 

65 

56 

56 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  every  case  there  has  been  a  relative  loss  of  ground  in  the 
principal  Empire  markets.  Thus  although  it  is  true  that  British  exports  to  all  Empire  desti- 
nations represent  a  higher  proportion  of  our  total  exports  than  ever  before,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  still  ample  scope  for  intensified  effort  with  the  object  of  maintaining  and  increasing 
our  command  of  Empire  markets. 

ORGANISATION  OF  IMPERIAL  TRADE. 

The  survey  I  have  made  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  our  position 
in  the  world's  trade  and  the  development  of  inter- Imperial  trade  are  not  matters  which 
can  be  left  to  the  haphazard  influences  of  chance.  As  the  Canadian  Minister  for  Trade  and 
Commerce  wrote  in  1919  : 

"German  manufacturers  did  not  build  up  their  vast  foreign  trade  by  staying  at  home  and 
quoting  prices  '  f.o.b.  Hamburg,'  and  just  as  certain  is  it  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
cannot  increase  their  foreign  trade  by  similar  means.  .  .  .  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  they 
will  require  more  than  an  element  of  luck  to  hold  their  foreign  trade  in  the  future,  to  say 
nothing  of  increasing  it  in  the  face  of  the  competition  to  come." 

To  this  country  the  maintenance  of  trade  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  To  the  great 
Dominions  and  to  India  the  need  for  expansion,  while  less  immediately  vital,  is  none  the  less 
essential.  For  all  alike  it  is  necessary  to  provide  such  help  as  can  be  given  by  official  organi- 
sation and  a  world-wide  intelligence  service  in  order  to  prevent  any  avoidable  loss  and  secure 
the  most  rapid  progress.  This  fact  is  the  justification  for  the  Overseas  services  known  as  the 
Trade  Commissioner  Service  within  the  Empire,  and  the  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service  in 
foreign  countries  for  the  direction  and  administration  of  which  my  Department  is  responsible. 
For  the  same  reason  we  welcome  the  establishment  and  development  of  similar  Overseas 
services  created  by  the  Dominions.  For  example,  Canada  has  established  trade  commissioners 
and  commercial  agents  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Cuba,  France,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  and  South  Eastern 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  British  West  Indies,  Newfoundland, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Australia  is  taking  steps  to  establish  a  similar  service,  and 
proposes  to  set  up  posts  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  United  States,  France,  India,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and  South  America.  India  has 
begun  on  a  similar  organisation  and  has  already  appointed  a  trade  commissioner  in  British 
East  Africa. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  functions  which  it  is  expected  that  Australian 
trade  commissioners  will  fulfil.  In  addition  to  undertaking  the  collection  and  regular  supply 
of  commercial  information  of  a  general  character,  they  are  also  expected  to  report  on  par- 
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ticular  openings  for  trade  and  to  advise  on  the  status  and  reputation  of  importing  firms. 
They  are  to  exercise  a  critical  supervision  over  the  supply  of  Australian  goods  and  indicate 
deficiencies  in  quality,  method  of  packing  and  commercial  practice  generally.  They  will 
in  addition  assist  with  advice  and  introduction  Australian  commercial  men  visiting  their  area. 
Dominion  firms,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  made  with  His  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  1913,  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  British  Consular  officers  and  other  Overseas  representatives  appointed  by  this 
country  and  are  at  liberty  to  apply  directly  to  such  officers  for  information  as  to  possibilities 
of  sale  of  Dominion  goods,  methods  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  advice  as  to  the 
best  means  of  getting  in  touch  with  markets.  In  establishing  such  organisations  as  these, 
Empire  countries  are  merely  keeping  pace  with  the  commercial  arrangements  of  their  com- 
petitors. The  Japanese  Government  deems  it  advisable  to  establish  commercial  com- 
missioners throughout  the  world.  France  has  a  highly  organised  Commercial  Service,  while 
the  United  States  has  recently  paid  our  own  British  Service  the  compliment  of  copying  it, 
and  they  are  greatly  increasing  the  scale  of  their  expenditure  and  the  elaboration  of  their 
organisation  on  the  model  established  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

No  less  important  than  commercial  intelligence  is  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
communications  within  the  Empire.  I  need  not  dilate  upon  this  topic  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  internal  development  of  Empire  commerce  demands  the  fullest  expansion  of  facilities 
for  transportation  and  communication.  It  is  only  by  thus  annihilating  the  distances  which 
separate  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  that  we  can  hope  to  develop  our  resources  as  a 
homogeneous  whole. 

The  successful  development  of  Empire  trade  in  the  future  must  be  based  on  a  policy  of 
mutuality.  It  must  not  rest  on  any  narrow  conception  of  a  one-sided  advantage.  The 
success  of  Imperial  preference  itself  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  is  mutually  advantageous  to  the 
two  interests  concerned,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  in  mind  the  need  for  serving  the  general 
interest  that  sound  development  can  be  secured.  While  this  mutuality  is  the  foundation  of 
sound  development,  the  application  of  the  principal  is  in  a  large  measure  automatic.  In 
finance  the  wealth  and  experience  of  the  London  market  is  available  for  the  loans  floated  by 
the  Dominions  and  the  Colonies ;  and  these  issues  serve  the  needs  of  British  industry  both 
in  the  execution  of  the  contracts,  upon  which  much  of  the  money  is  immediately  and 
directly  spent,  and  indirectly  and  permanently  in  the  expansion  of  new  markets  Overseas. 
The  work  of  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation  is  another  typical  example.  A  full 
and  certain  supply  of  raw  cotton  is  plainly  of  paramount  importance  to  this  country. 

The  normal  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Great  Britain  is  about  4,000,000  bales  (of  500  Ibs. 
standard),  and  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this — some  75  or  80  per  cent. — we  are  dependent 
upon  the  United  States.  This  has  been  the  case  all  through  the  history  of  the  British  cotton 
industry,  and  for  a  long  time  the  United  Kingdom  took  the  major  part  of  the  American  pro- 
duction. In  1840  the  British  consumption  of  1,000,000  bales  was  two- thirds  of  the  American 
crop  ;  in  1860  the  British  consumption  of  2,000,000  bales  represented  half  the  American 
crop.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  world's  cotton  industry  and  an  increasing  demand 
from  other  sources  than  the  United  Kingdom  for  supplies  from  the  United  States,  with  the 
result  that,  though  the  American  crop  increased  very  rapidly  up  to  a  point,  the  United  King- 
dom's share  therein  has  fallen.  It  is  most  unsafe  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  continue  to  rely  on 
obtaining  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  supplies  from  the  United  States.  There  is  evidence 
which  suggests  very  strongly  that  the  United  States  production  has  reached  its  economic 
limit,  owing  to  the  spread  of  the  boll-weevil  which  now  covers  practically  the  whole  of  the 
cotton -growing  belt ;  and  changes  in  economic  conditions  of  the  Southern  States  which  make 
cotton -growing  more  expensive  and  make  other  crops  equally,  if  not  more,  attractive.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  constant  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  with  their  increasing  demands  upon  the  domestic  supply  of  raw  cotton.  The 
problem  of  developing  alternate  supplies  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  best  prospects  of  such  developments  lie  within  the  British  Empire.  In 
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this  development  Lancashire  and  the  lands  from  which  Lancashire  draws  her  supplies  are 
equally  advantaged. 

Nor  is  the  value  of  mutuality  less  real  when  we  come  to  consider  the  industrial  development 
of  the  Dominions.  The  war  has  accentuated  throughout  the  Empire  the  movement  for  the 
increase  of  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  Dominions  ;  and  though  it  may  on  the  surface 
appear  to  increase  the  severity  of  competition  or  diminish  the  availability  of  markets  for 
British  produce,  it  must  in  the  long  run  lead  to  a  great  expansion  of  purchasing  power  in  these 
countries.  Moreover,  without  such  development  the  Empire  can  never  attain  its  full  ex- 
pansion in  population  and  in  wealth.  This  process  will  to  some  extent  involve  a  change  in 
the  character  of  our  exports  to  certain  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  consequent  growth  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  Dominions,  while  it  affords  increasing 
opportunities  for  migration  from  this  country,  will  at  the  same  time  increase  the  volume  of 
the  demand  for  British  goods. 

Such  a  review  as  I  have  tried  to  give  demonstrates  the  value  of  Imperial  trade  in  the  past 
in  prosperous  times  and  poor,  and  proves  its  increasing  importance  and  its  unlimited  potenti- 
alities. But  great  as  these  possibilities  are,  it  would  be  untrue  to  claim  that  either  Britain  or 
the  Empire  can  afford  to  rest  on  Imperial  trade  alone.  We  cannot  restore  the  full  measure 
of  our  prosperity,  and  our  trade  will  remain  seriously  handicapped  until  the  purchasing 
power  of  Europe  is  restored.  In  1913  Europe  took  one-third  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  boom  year  of  1920  our  exports  to  Europe  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£490,000,000,  and  this  represented  slightly  more  than  one  third  of  the  total.  In  the  following 
year  our  exports  to  Europe  had  fallen  to  £216,000,000 ;  but  again  this  figure  represented 
roughly  one-third  of  the  whole.  Nor  is  the  effect  of  the  European  situation  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  Other  parts  of  the  Empire  are  affected.  In  1920-1921  the  exports  of  India  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  were  reduced  to  half  their  pre-war  volume.  So  long  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  Europe  is  curtailed,  the  Empire  will  suffer  directly  and  indirectly.  We  need  Europe 
as  a  direct  market  for  our  manufactures  and  our  produce  ;  and  the  restriction  of  the  European 
market  not  merely  reduces  our  direct  trade,  it  intensifies  the  competition  which  we  have  to 
meet  in  non- European  markets  from  countries  which  have  hitherto  relied  upon  the  European 
markets  to  take  their  goods.  Nor  does  the  matter  end  there.  India,  for  example,  has  used  the 
proceeds  of  her  sales  in  Europe  to  buy  from  England.  Until  Europe  can  buy  again  on  the 
old  scale  from  India,  India  will  lack  the  credits  which  filled  the  Lancashire  mills.  The  Empire 
needs  the  world  for  its  market  as  the  world  needs  the  Empire.  The  lines  of  our  economic 
policy  then  are  plain.  Let  us  seek  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  develop  and  expand  every 
channel  of  trade  within  the  Empire.  And  let  us  at  the  same  time  assist  by  our  experience, 
by  our  example,  by  a  wise  use  of  our  credit,  the  economic  restoration  of  Europe. 


IMPERIAL  MINERAL  RESOURCES  BUREAU. 

ON  February  24  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Studies 
Committee,  when  Professor  W.  T.  Gordon  gave  an  address  on  the  work  of  the  "  Imperial 
Mineral  Resources  Bureau."  Lord  Morris  was  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Gordon  opened  his  lecture  with  a  short  account  of  the  inception  and  development 
of  the  Bureau.  He  pointed  out  the  suspicion  with  which  all  attempts  at  research  were  met 
in  this  country,  as  exemplified  by  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Geological  Survey  had  to 
contend  during  the  early  years  of  its  history.  This  national  hostility,  while  discouraging 
all  native  enterprise,  allowed  foreigners  to  enter  and  investigate  untrammelled  our  natural 
resources.  The  danger  of  this  policy  was  a  matter  for  debate  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  1917,  when  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  needs  and  resources 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  best  means  of  developing  them.  This  body  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau  which  received  its  Royal  Charter  in  1919.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  Imperial  body  and  not  a  Government  office.  It  consists  primarily  of  twelve  governors, 
who  include  representatives  of  all  the  Colonies.  These  form  four  Committees,  namely, 
the  General  and  Publications  Committee,  the  Research  Committee,  the  General  Purposes 
and  Financial  Committee,  and  the  Legal  Committee.  These  committees  are  further  assisted 
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by  about  150  correspondents,  working  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  have  power  to  co-opt 
other  members,  such  as  business  men  who  are  using  the  materials  under  investigation,  scientists, 
etc.  Thus  the  committee  represents  both  the  user  and  producer,  the  academic  person  and 
the  scientist,  and  views  the  subject  from  every  point  of  view.  The  Lecturer  illustrated  the 
working  of  these  sub-committees  by  describing  the  processes  involved  in  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  the  monographs  of  the  Institute.  A  memorandum  on  the  mineral  under 
discussion  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  sub-committee  concerned,  who  is  given  a  certain 
time  in  which  to  consider  it  and  suggest  improvements  and  alterations.  A  general  meeting 
is  then  called,  the  memorandum  is  gone  through  and  discussed  word  by  word  from  all  aspects, 
and  finally  printed  and  issued  in  the  familiar  grey  cover.  Other  aspects  of  the  activities 
of  the  Bureau  included  the  work  of  classifying  confusing  trade-names,  keeping  lists  of  firms 
dealing  with  specific  minerals,  safeguarding  and  furthering  the  interests  of  smaller  and  lesser 
known  minerals,  and  adjudicating  between  Colonies  whose  mineral  industries  tend  to  clash. 
Thus  the  Bureau  may  be  said  to  be  linking  the  Empire  on  a  commercial  basis.  In  con- 
clusion Dr.  Gordon  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  should  be  extended  to  include 
the  dissemination  of  information  upon  foreign  mineral  resources,  and  those  of  the  Mandated 
Territories. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  Lecturer  and  the  Chairman. 
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CANADA. 

C.P.R.  Extensions. — The  following  interesting  official  statement  regarding  conditions 
and  improvements  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  lines  west  of  Fort  William 
was  issued  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Coleman,  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  western 
lines,  on  his  return  to  Winnipeg  from  Montreal  recently  :  "  Commercial  conditions  as  they 
exist  at  present  have  imposed  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as  on  all  other  business  organi- 
sations, a  policy  of  caution  with  respect  to  embarking  on  large  expenditures  on  capital  account. 
It  has  been  decided,  therefore,  to  announce  a  beginning  on  such  works  only  as  are  of  an  urgent 
character,  leaving  the  consideration  of  further  expenditure,  including  that  for  the  construction 
of  branch  lines,  until  the  indications  of  a  steady  revival  in  railway  traffic  become  more  definitely 
apparent.  The  most  important  work  to  be  undertaken  at  once  is  the  building  of  a  large  ocean 
pier  at  Vancouver.  This  is  justified  by  the  constant  growth  of  ocean  traffic  through  Canadian 
Pacific  ports.  It  will  take  approximately  eighteen  months  to  complete  the  work,  but  the 
filling  and  dredging  for  the  site  has  already  been  completed.  The  pier  will  be  800  feet  long 
(with  provision  made  for  further  extension  later),  and  will  carry  four  railway  tracks  to  enable 
freight  to  be  handled  expeditiously  between  ship  and  cars.  It  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  facilities  for  handling  passengers  and  freight.  The  construction  of  this  pier,  following 
on  the  reinforcement  of  the  ocean  fleet  by  the  two  steamships  Empress  of  Canada  and  Empress 
of  Australia,  will  secure  the  company's  position  in  the  Pacific.  The  growth  of  the  fruit  traffic 
on  Okanagan  Lake  justifies  the  building  of  an  additional  ice  storage  building  at  Okanagan 
Landing,  B.C.,  and  this  will  be  undertaken  at  once.'* 

AUSTRALIA. 

Aerial  Mails. — The  Commonwealth  Government  are  doing  much  to  encourage  commercial 
aviation  in  Australia.  Two  air  mail  services,  conducted  by  private  firms  subsidised  by 
Government  grants,  and  controlled  by  the  Civil  Aviation  branch  of  the  Defence  Department, 
have  already  been  organised,  and  should  be  in  operation  shortly.  The  first  of  these,  which 
was  inaugurated  in  Western  Australia  in  December  last,  was  the  route  from  Geraldton  to 
Broome.  Since  the  fatal  accident  which  marked  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise,  better 
landing-places  have  been  provided,  and  the  intention  is  to  institute  a  weekly  mail  and  passenger 
service  to  isolated  centres  between  Geraldton,  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway,  and 
Broome,  the  headquarters  of  the  pearl-fishing  industry.  The  distance  is  nearly  1,000  miles. 
The  second  proposition  is  the  establishment  of  a  regular  mail,  passenger,  and  freight  service 
bet  ween1  Adelaide,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  via  the  shortest  route.  The  whole  distance  is  agaitx 
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about  1,000  miles,  and  the  beginning  of  the  journey  from  Adelaide  would  be  a  non-stop 
flight  to  Mildura  on  the  Murray  River.  The  Commonwealth  Government  intends  to  provide 
a  subsidy  for  air  services  between  the  western  termini  of  the  Queensland  railway  system  and 
isolated  places  in  central  Northern  Australia. 

Wheat  Distribution  in  1921. — The  Australian  Wheat  Board,  which  is  now  winding  up 
its  business  for  last  year,  has  furnished  the  following  particulars.  The  State  organisations 
received  into  the  1921  pool  a  total  of  133,342,000  bushels  of  wheat,  equivalent  to  3,570,000 
tons.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  has  been  disposed  of.  The  total  amount  of  wheat  shipped 
Overseas  during  the  year,  inclusive  of  the  wheat  equivalent  to  flour,  was  2,885,000  tons.  This 
was  loaded  by  the  four  States  interested  in  the  wheat  pool,  namely,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia.  The  whole  was  shipped  to  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  212,000  tons,  of  which  India  took  18,400  tons,  and  South  Africa  and  Japan 
the  remainder.  The  payments  made  to  growers  during  the  year  amounted  to  £49,700,000,  a 
sum  considerably  in  excess  of  any  previous  distribution  in  a  single  season. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Delayed  Mails. — The  irregularity  of  the  mail  service  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
Kingdom  is  still  a  cause  for  serious  complaint.  Mails  sent  via  San  Francisco  or  Vancouver 
are  the  quickest,  providing  the  connection  with  the  trans-Atlantic  mail  steamers  is  satisfactory, 
but  if  this  fails  mails  sent  direct  via  Panama  may  sometimes  arrive  in  London  even  earlier 
than  those  sent  from  New  Zealand  across  North  America.  Having  three  different  routes  for 
mails  necessitates  a  good  deal  of  overlapping,  so  that  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  letters 
posted  at  an  interval  of  ten  days  in  New  Zealand  arrive  in  London  on  the  same  day,  and  vice 
versd.  Once  the  mails  arrive  in  New  Zealand  the  Post  Office  delivers  them  without  delay, 
but  it  should  certainly  be  impossible  for  five  English  mails,  dispatched  between  October  28 
and  November  11,  to  arrive  in  New  Zealand  at  the  same  time,  as  happened  on  December  20 
last.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps  will  be  taken  without  delay  to  effect  a  return  to  pre-war 
regularity  in  the  carriage  of  mails  between  the  two  countries. 

MALAYA, 

Important  Engineering  Schemes.— The  Straits  Settlements  loan,  which  was  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  important  public  works,  material  for  which  was  to  be  supplied  by 
Great  Britain,  has  given  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  various  engineering  schemes  so  urgently 
needed.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Straits  and  Federated  Malay  States  that  work  is  being  pushed 
forward,  but  also  in  the  outlying  Malay  States  of  Kelantan,  Kedah,  Peru's,  and  Johore.  The 
towns  of  Sungei  Patani  and  Kulim,  in  Kedah,  are  to  have  water  supply  systems  whereby 
the  water  will  be  conveyed  from  the  hills  by  means  of  pipe  lines.  Electric  light  is  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  towns  of  Alor  Star  (the  capital  of  Kedah)  and  Sungei  Patani.  The  construction 
of  a  bridge  to  carry  the  main  trunk  road  over  the  Muda  River  is  almost  completed,  whereby 
direct  communication  by  road  will  be  secured  from  Siam  to  Penang,  via  Alor  Star,  Sungei 
Patani,  and  Province  Wellesley.  Another  important  bridge,  to  be  embarked  upon  as  soon  as 
possible,  is  one  to  cross  the  Muda  River  at  Kuala  Sidim.  This  will  secure  direct  communication 
between  North  and  Central  Kedah  and  Upper  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 

CEYLON. 

Coconut  Culture. — Coconut  growers  in  Ceylon  have  been  working  on  progressive  lines  to 
such  purpose  that  this  industry  is  regarded  as  on  a  very  sound  basis.  There  is  much  good 
land  available,  and  the  demand  of  the  Overseas  markets  is  equal  to  a  large  output.  The 
United  Kingdom  alone  imported  more  than  11,500,000  nuts  in  1921,  which  is  more  than 
double  the  1920  total.  Holland's  imports  of  nuts  have  almost  quadrupled,  and  Egypt  has 
doubled  its  total  for  the  preceding  year.  Approximately  Ceylon  exported  in  1920  about 
8,000,000  nuts,  while  last  year  the  number  increased  to  20,000,000.  The  possibilities  of  the 
United  States  market  are  still  unexplored  as  far  as  Ceylon  is  concerned,  but  in  spite  of  the 
nominal  freight  rates  secured  by  making  use  of  the  lumber  trade  with  Australia  as  a  means  of 
collecting  return  cargoes  of  coconuts  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  it  would  seem  that  coconuts 
from  Ceylon  could  be  brought  to  America  even  more  cheaply. 
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COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


THE  following  appointments  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during  the 
month  ending  March  10,  1922  : 


Appointment. 
Nursing  Sister 
Port  Officer 

Superintendent,   Education   Depart., 
Northern  Provinces 


Colony. 
Uganda 
Zanzibar 
Nigeria 


Name. 

Miss  F.  E.  Warner 
Capt.  0.  C.  M.  Barry,  D.S.O.,  R.N. 
Second  Lieut.  I.  Felix-Jones    . 

Lieut.  N.  S.  Griffiths,  R.N.      . 
Second  Lieut.  S.  A.  Hammond,  R.E. 
Mr.  E.  Holland,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  B.A.O. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Jones     .... 

Mr.  J.  N.  Panes 

Miss  M.  A.  Reader 

Second  Lieut.  J.  W.  A.  Thorburn 

Capt.  J.  C.  Wratislaw     . 
Capt.  S.  P.  Groves,  R.G.A.      . 
Major  S.  D.  Timson,  M.C. 
Miss  K.  Griffiths    . 

Lieut.  J.  M.  Semple,  B.Ch.,  M.B.     . 
Capt.  A.  J.  Meek,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S., 

D.P.H. 
Capt.  C.  R.  E.  Littledale         .         .     Assistant  Treasurer  „ 

Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Mr.  R.  S.  de  Vere  (formerly  Crown  Prosecutor  and  Legal  Adviser,  Seychelles),  British  Judge, 
Joint  Court,  New  Hebrides. 

Mr.  J.  Powter  (District  Traffic  Superintendent,  Nigeria  Railway),  General  Manager  of  Railways, 
Trinidad. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Garment  (Medical  Officer  of  Heath,  Suva,  Fiji),  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Solomon 
Islands. 

Mr.  W.  Fairley  (Assistant  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Kenya),  District  Engineer, 
Public  Works  Department,  Zanzibar. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Noott  (Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Grenada),  Chief  Warder,  1st  Grade,  Prisons  Dept., 
Southern  Provinces,  Nigeria. 


Medical      Officer,      West      African      Not  yet  allocated 

Medical  Staff 
Assistant  Accountant,  Posts  and  Tele-  Nigeria 

graphs  Department 

Assistant  Master,  King's  College,  Lagos         „ 
Nursing  Sister,  Medical  Department         Gold  Coast 
Inspector  and  Schoolmaster,   Educa-  Nigeria 

tion  Depart.,  Southern  Provinces 
Assistant  Master,  Bo  School  Sierra  Leone 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police          Straits  Settlements 
Assistant  Agricultural  Inspector  „  „ 

Assistant  Mistress,  Preparatory  School,  Malay  States 

Kuala  Kangsar 
Medical  Officer  Tanganyika 


GENERAL  C.  H.  SHERRILL  has  just  published  in  New  York  a  book  entitled  "  Prime  Ministers  and 
Presidents."  Among  many  good  things  in  it  is  a  story  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  and  President 
Wilson.  Discussing  the  New  Guinea  Mandate,  the  President  asked,  "  Would  Australia  forbid 
the  sale  of  arms  to  the  natives  ?  "  Mr.  Hughes  replied  "  Yes."  "  And  also  the  sale  of  alcohol  ?  " 
"  Yes,  because  alcohol  is  not  good  for  cannibals."  "  And  you  would  freely  admit  all  mis- 
sionaries ?  "  said  the  President.  "  With  pleasure,"  answered  Mr.  Hughes.  "  Our  reports 
show  that  those  particular  cannibals  haven't  been  getting  half  enough  to  eat." 

SPEAKING  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  after  an  address  by 
Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood  on  the  "  Building  Timbers  of  the  British  Empire,"  Sir  Joseph  Cook 
said  that  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  timber  trade  in  Australia  once  remarked  to 
him  :  "  If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  war  debts  of  the  Empire  in  a  way  that  will  not  hurt  any- 
body, carry  out  a  scheme  of  scientific  afforestation  throughout  its  whole  area."  And  Sir 
Joseph  Cook  believes  that  if  this  were  done  the  national  debt  would  be  liquidated  in  thirty 
years. 
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EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  SECTION. 

The  British  Industries  Fair  and  Dominion  Markets. 

Once  again  has  this  enterprising  Fair  been  held,  and  once  again  is  it  proclaimed  that  many 
million  pounds  worth  of  orders  have  been  placed  with  British  firms  by  Overseas  buyers  and 
others.  In  these  days  of  depression  and  pessimism  any  means  for  bringing  together  the  manu- 
facturer, the  merchant,  and  the  buyer  should  be  mutually  beneficial,  and,  as  we  are  so  con- 
stantly insisting,  the  steady  development  of  our  Dominion  markets  offers  a  wide  scope.  Sir 
Philip  Lloyd  Greame  in  the  address  printed  in  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  emphasises  the 
growing  importance  of  those  markets,  and  the  failure  of  Europe  to  recover  her  trade  and 
industry  directs  attention  to  new  fields,  of  which  evidence  is  so  frequently  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee.  There  are  undoubtedly  excellent  openings 
within  this  Empire  for  the  extended  production  of  raw  materials  which  the  Empire  should 
cultivate  in  large  quantities  in  healthy  competition  with  foreign  countries  ;  to  cite  only  a 
few — sugar,  tobacco*  bananas,  coffee.  A  careful  study  of  the  trade  returns  of  our  Dominions, 
Colonies,  and  Protectorates  will  reveal  the  extent  of  their  foreign  trade  and  indicate  to  the 
thoughtful  and  enterprising  man  the  many  opportunities  which  present  themselves  for  trade 
improvement. 

New  Zealand  Enterprise. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  present  season's  shipments  of  fruit  from  New  Zealand  to  this 
country  will  total  about  100,000  cases.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  marketing,  and 
opportunities  for  judging  the  merits  of  the  fruit  will  be  afforded  by  the  display  of  samples 
from  each  shipment  in  the  windows  of  New  Zealand  House,  Strand. 

Bee-keeping  is  another  feature  of  this  go-ahead  Dominion's  enterprise,  no  less  than  615  tons 
being  exported  in  1921,  of  an  estimated  value  of  over  £34,000.  Business  is  conducted  on 
the  strictest  co-operative  principles,  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  compulsory  grading 
for  export,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

British  Trade  Ship. 

The  scheme  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  steamer  British  Industries,  which 
will  serve  as  a  floating  exhibition  for  British  manufacturer's  and  merchants,  has  been  deferred 
for  another  year,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the  evidence  of  trade  revival  will  be  more  conclusive 
than  at  present.  The  itinerary  of  the  first  voyage  includes  South  America,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Far  East,  and  India ;  and  successful  management  and  organi- 
sation should  ensure  results  many  times  more  productive  even  than  those  achieved  each 
year  by  the  British  Industries  Fair.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  is  represented  on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  any  inquiries  will  be  gladly  dealt  with  by  the  Secretary  of  that 
Committee.  This  floating  exhibition  will  synchronise  for  many  months  with  that  of  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley  Park  in  1924,  in  a  vast  combined  effort  to  boom 
British  Imperial  Trade. 

Inquiry  Bureau. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  continues  to  receive  inquiries  on 
many  subjects  affecting  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  Empire,  with  the  result  that  buyers  and 
manufacturers  are  being  daily  brought  together  :  advice  and  information  regarding  trade 
conditions  and  economic  products  of  the  various  Colonies  are  being  given  to  an  increasing 
circle  of  inquiries ;  and  personal  interviews  between  Oversea  residents  temporarily  visiting 
London  and  those  desirous  of  taking  up  a  career  abroad  are  constantly  arranged.  This 
service  is  at  the  disposal  of  Fellows  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

High  Postal  Charges. 

At  the  Deputation  on  March  17  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Institute  was 
represented  by  two  delegates  from  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 
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Eastwood,   R.    A.,    LL.D. — Organisation  of  a  Britannic  Partnership.     Manchester :  At  the  Uni- 
versity Press.     148  pp.     Is.  Qd.  net. 

Dr.  Eastwood's  examination  of  the  forces  at  work  which  seem  to  make  necessary  some 
reorganisation  of  the  machinery  of  Imperial  relations  affords  striking  proof  of  the  rapid 
modifications  those  relations  have  undergone  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  scholarly  effort  to 
lay  briefly  but  clearly  before  the  reader  the  variety  and  character  of  the  Empire,  the  points  in 
which  it  differs  from  other  Empires,  and  the  developments  through  which  it  has  passed  from  the 
early  settlements  in  America  to  the  present-day  recognition  of  the  national  status  of  the  Dominions. 
"  Viewed  in  the  light  of  history,  the  constitutional  problem  with  which  to-day  the  Empire  is  faced 
is  not,  as  so  many  advocates  of  Imperial  Federation  would  seem  to  believe,  a  question  of  forging 
tighter  constitutional  links  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions.  It  is  the  very  reverse  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  devising  for  the  co-ordination  of  Empire  policy  a  common  organisation  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  be  compatible  with  that  full  realisation  of  responsible  government  which 
the  Dominions  will  enjoy,  if  not  within  the  Empire,  then  without."  As  Dr.  Eastwood  is  quite 
clearly  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  the  Empire  intact,  his  examination  of 
various  proposals  and  suggestions  is  not  wanting  in  piquancy.  He  dismisses  the  Federal  idea, 
and  treats  the  view  that  any  meeting  of  Empire  Premiers  can  be  a  Cabinet  as  an  absurdity,  involving 
an  arrangement  not  democratic  but  oligarchic.  But  he  makes  certain  suggestions  for  continuous 
consultation,  and  would  favour  the  appointment  of  Dominion  Ministers  in  London  with  functions 
different  from  those  of  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General.  The  little  book  is  deserving 
of  careful  study,  though  in  the  main  it  is  more  critical  of  familiar  proposals  than  constructive. 

Ballard,  Vice-Admiral  G.  A. — The  Influence  of  the  Sea  on  the  Political  History  of  Japan,     xix.  + 

311pp.     London:  John  Murray.     1921.     18s. 

Ever  since  Japan  first  came  into  contact  with  European  civilisation,  the  Japanese  authorities 
have  been  learning  the  lesson  that  the  security  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  like  that  of  the  British 
Empire,  rests  upon  the  sea.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  for  many  decades  the  full  meaning 
of  sea-power  was  not  realised  in  Japan,  and  that  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  did  the 
Japanese  appreciate  the  fact  that  their  country  was  primarily  a  sea  Empire.  But  it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  long  before  the  coming  of  Europeans  and  prior  to  the  period  of  seclusion  which 
their  advent  brought  about,  the  Japanese  had  waged  maritime  wars  which,  if  they  had  occurred 
in  Europe,  would  have  ranked  as  of  the  first  importance  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  As  Admiral 
Ballard  points  out,  Japanese  history  has  its  parallel  to  the  story  of  Thermopylae — as,  for  instance, 
the  frequent  defence  of  Tsushima  to  the  last  man.  So  adequate  was  the  naval  defence  of  Japan 
that  when  Kublai  Khan,  with  all  the  maritime  and  military  resources  of  the  East  at  his  disposal, 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Japan,  he  was  decisively  beaten  and  his  fleets  were  destroyed.  It  is 
not  realised  that  long  before  the  Napoleonic  wars  seamen  and  soldiers  of  Japan  fought  battles 
on  both  elements  where  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  slaughter  involved  were  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  at  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo.  For  instance,  the  dispersion  of  Kublai  Khan's  great  fleet 
involved  the  destruction  of  4,500  ships,  and  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  contest  must  have  been 
enormous.  The  real  value  of  Admiral  Ballard's  book,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
people  now  stand  third  in  point  of  numbers  among  the  nations  at  liberty  to  maintain  armed  forces 
on  any  scale  they  please,  and  that  the  full  meaning  of  sea-power  is  now  realised  by  all  parties  in 
the  Japanese  State.  A  book  which  deals,  as  does  Admiral  Ballard's,  with  the  close  connection 
between  sea-power  and  land  strategy  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  interest  at  the  present  time. 

Hopkins,    J.    Castell.— Canadian   Annual   Review   of  Public   Affairs,    1920.     909   pp.     Portraits 

and  Illustrations.     Toronto  :  Canadian  Review  Co.     1921. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  on  various  occasions  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  information 
contained  in  this  annual  publication,  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  edited,  to  the  excellent  choice 
and  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter,  and  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  contents.  No  reference 
books  issued  Overseas,  and  few  in  this  country,  excel  or  even  approach  the  standard  of  Mr.  Castell 
Hopkins'  Review,  which  has  now  reached  its  twentieth  year  of  publication.  The  present  issue, 
in  addition  to  the  general  political  information  relating  to  Canadian  affairs,  contains  an  able  review 
of  financial  and  industrial  conditions,  with  special  reference  to  Canada,  and  an  account  of  the  agri- 
cultural outlook  and  the  Farmers'  movement.  This  year,  the  volume  is  more  closely  concerned 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion  than  has  lately  been  the  case — a  change  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  during  the  war  considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  events  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  Canadian  Annual  Review  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  conspectus  not  only  of  Canada 
but  also  of  the  Empire  generally. 
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Simonson,  Paul  F. — Private  Property  and  Rights  in  Enemy  Countries  and  Private  Eights  against 
Enemy  Nationals  and  Governments  under  the  Peace  Treaties  with  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  xxvi.  +  436  pp.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson,  and  Sweet  and  Max- 
well. 1921. 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  Germans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  involved  the  destruction 
of  as  much  enemy  property  as  possible,  and  the  material  damage  suffered  by  the  Allies  was  on  a 
scale  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Germans  not  merely 
to  vanquish  their  enemies  on  the  battlefield,  but  also  to  ruin  them  commercially,  and  to  render 
it  impossible  for  them  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  resume  their  ordinary  economic  life.  One 
of  the  problems,  therefore,  presented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was  to  insert  in  the  Peace  Treaties 
provisions  securing  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  private  property.  Mr.  Simonson  in 
the  above  volume  has  very  ably  described  these  provisions  and  their  effects,  with  a  view  to  making 
easily  accessible  full  information  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  this  subject.  In 
order  to  make  the  treatise  of  the  greatest  use  the  author  has  printed  the  text  of  the  German  Treaty 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page  and  the  variants  in  the  corresponding  articles  of  the  other  Treaties 
on  the  left-hand  side,  and  has  also  inserted  a  number  of  appendices  containing  the  Orders  in  Council, 
Regulations,  etc.,  affecting  the  provisions  in  the  Treaties  regarding  private  property. 

Maemillan,  Allister. — The  Red  Book  of  the  West  Indies  :  historical  and  descriptive,  commercial 
and  industrial,  facts,  figures,  and  resources.  424  pp.  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  4to. 
London  :  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge.  1922. 

This  is  one  of  those  monumental  works  that  illustrate  the  commercial,  social,  and  political  life 
of  selected  portions  of  the  Overseas  Empire.  Mr.  Allister  Maemillan,  however,  has  gone  outside 
the  British  Empire  for  his  subject  matter,  as  he  includes  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  non-British 
countries  in  his  book  on  the  West  Indies.  The  volume  is  admirably  illustrated  and  well  produced, 
and  it  is  of  considerable  use  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  description  of  each  island  is  preceded 
by  a  historical  introduction  and  followed  by  an  account  of  the  principal  productions,  means  of 
communication,  and  commercial  enterprises. 

Law,  Narendra  Nath. — Aspects  of  Ancient  Indian  Polity  ;  with  a  Foreword  by  Arthur  Berriedale 
Keith,  xx +228  pp.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1921.  10s.  Qd. 

The  subject  dealt  with  in  this  volume  is  of  purely  academic  interest.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Narendra 
Nath  Law's  investigations  will  be  read  with  great  profit  by  students  of  Indian  history  and  politics. 
The  discovery  a  few  years  ago  of  the  Arthasastra,  a  manual  of  statecraft,  afforded  rich  material 
for  investigation,  and  the  author  has  taken  full  advantage  of  this  original  source  of  information. 
His  treatise  describes  the  fundamental  character  of  Indian  political  thought  and  practice,  and 
is  divided  into  several  sections  dealing  with  the  forms  and  types  of  states,  the  State  Council, 
the  duties  of  the  king  as  priest  and  monarch,  the  evolution  of  the  principal  State  officials,  and 
the  religious  aspects  of  ancient  Hindu  policy.  An]  important  chapter  deals  with  theories  of  the 
evolution  of  kingship  among  the  Indo-Aryans.^ 
Kurd,  Archibald.— The  Sea  Traders.  223  pp.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1921.  7s.  Qd. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  can  always  be  trusted  to  write  with  interest.  He  traces  lightly  the  rise 
of  the  sea-trading  enterprise  of  England  from  the  dawn  of  commerce  and  the  days  of  the  old  mer- 
chant seamen,  through  the  earlier  period  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  the  foundation  of  the 
great  shipping  companies  of  to-day.  In  a  book  of  this  character  much  naturally  has  been  left 
out,  but  Mr.  Kurd's  sketch  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  give  the  main  facts  regarding  the  com- 
mercial maritime  progress  of  this  country. 

Guest,  L.  Haden. — The  Struggle  for  Power  in  Europe,  1917-1921  :  an  outline  economic  and  political 

survey  of  the  Central  States  and  Russia.  318  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  16s. 
As  a  guide  to  the  political  development  of  Europe  during  the  last  few  years  this  book  is  of 
considerable  value.  Dr.  Haden  Guest  covers  an  immense  subject  in  a  comparatively  small  space. 
His  treatment  is  clear,  concise,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  comprehensive.  The  States  that  are  dealt 
with  embrace  Russia,  Poland,  Tcheko -Slovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  Jugo- 
slavia is  not  included. 

O'Leary,  De  Lacy.— Arabic  Thought  and  its  Place  in  History.     320  pp.     London  :    Kegan  Paul, 

Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.     1922.     10s.  Qd. 

The  author  is  Lecturer  in  Aramaic  and  Syriac  at  Bristol  University.  His  book  is  designed 
to  trace  the  transmission  of  Hellenistic  thought  through  the  medium  of  Muslim  philosophy  and 
Jewish  thinkers  who  lived  in  Muslim  surroundings  ;  to  show  how  this  thought,  modified  as  it 
passed  through  a  period  of  development  in  the  Muslim  community  and  itself  modifying  Islamic 
ideas,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  culture  of  mediaeval  Latin  Christendom.  Dr.  O'Leary  clearly 
traces  the  rise  of  Muslim  thought  from  the  old  Syriac  version  of  Hellenism  and  shows  how  Muslim 
philosophy  and  science,  owing  to  the  long-continued  isolation  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  took 
a  shape  different  from  those  of  Western  civilisation,  and  how  through  the  influence  of  the  Moorish 
conquest  in  Spain,  and  through  other  channels,  it  left  its  impress  upon  Western  thought  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  Renaissance. 
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A  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  EMPIRE  PROPAGANDA. 

MB.  E.  T.  SCAMMELL  writes  in  the  Toronto  Globe:  "A  proposal  is  under  consideration  for 
forming  a  Canadian  National  Council  to  bring  together,  by  correspondence  and  occasional 
conferences,  the  various  voluntary  societies  in  Canada  interested  in  promoting  sound 
Imperial  relations,  and  similar  societies  in  the  Old  Country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  societies  themselves  and  to  further  the  cause 
of  Empire  Union.  It  is  not  to  be  a  new  society,  but  rather  a  clearing  house  for  the 
interchange  of  views  and  publications,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  value 
to  the  societies  concerned  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

"  The  idea  was  started  at  a  meeting  held  a  few  months  ago  at  Upper  Canada  College 
on  the  invitation  of  Principal  W.  L.  Grant,  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  in  order  to  afford  me,  as  a  Fellow  of  that  society,  on  coming  to 
reside  in  Toronto,  the  opportunity  of  meeting  some  of  the  Fellows  resident  in  this  city. 
As  the  result  of  that  meeting  a  small  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Principal 
Grant,  Col.  Noel  Marshall,  Col.  Fred  W.  Macqueen,  Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  Mr.  J.  Castell 
Hopkins  and  myself  (as  convener),  with  Dr.  J.  Murray  Clark,  K.C.,  subsequently  added, 
to  consider  the  question  of  forming  a  Council  with  some  such  aims  as  the  following : 
(1)  To  promote  co-operation  between  all  loyal  and  patriotic  societies  and  organisations 
in  Canada ;  (2)  to  open  up  and  carry  on  correspondence  with  similar  bodies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  other  Dominions,  and  (3)  to  disseminate,  through  the  Press  and  in 
other  ways,  information  regarding  the  objects  anu  \vork  of  such  societies  and  organisa- 
tions, and  to  assist  them  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity  and  progress. 

"  The  reasons  advanced  for  the  formation  of  the  proposed  Council  are,  inter  alia  :  (1) 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  ignorance  unfortunately  prevailing  throughout  the  Empire 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  characteristics  and  aims  of  its  various  peoples  and  the 
differing  and  vast  potentialities  of  its  resources,  which  the  dissemination  of  such 
information  as  may  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Council  might  materially  help  to 
remove ;  (2)  the  desirability  of  helping,  by  conference  and  co-operation,  the  societies 
themselves  to  fulfil  their  common  purposes ;  and  (3)  the  need  of  united  action  in 
combating  the  disintegrating  forces  at  work  in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  similar  movement  to  the  above  has  been  started  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  title  of  the  National  American  Council,  whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York, 
and  that  a  Federation  of  British  Propaganda  Societies,  with  similar  objects,  has  been 
formed  in  the  Old  Country,  with  headquarters  in  London.  These  Councils,  it  is  under- 
stood, would  gladly  correspond  with  a  similar  organisation  in  Canada,  so  that  a  further 
bond  of  union  may  be  created  between  all  English-speaking  peoples.  In  view  of  the 
forthcoming  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  Toronto,  the  formation  here  of  this 
Council  may  be  of  the  greatest  service." 

Anyone  interested  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Scammell  at  583  Church  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


MR.  EDMUND  JOWETT'S  visit  to  His  Majesty's  ships  at  Portland  was  in  every  way  a  great 
success.  The  officers  and  men  took  keen  interest  in  his  account  of  life  and  opportunity  in 
Australia,  and  Mr.  Jowett  was  not  only  delighted  with  his  reception,  but  surprised  to  find  on 
board  the  series  of  lantern  slides  which  is  provided  by  the  Visual  Instruction  Committee  of 
the  Institute.  These  he  used  with  excellent  effect.  "  I  am  sure  his  lecture  has  been  of 
great  value,"  writes  one  who  was  present. 

UNITED  EMPIRE  notes  with  great  interest  that  the  first  journalistic  flight  from  Cairo 
to  Baghdad  has  been  undertaken  by  its  late  Joint-Editor,  Mr.  H.  T.  Montagu  Bell, 
Managing  Director  of '  The  Near  East. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

FOE    THE    YEAE    ENDED    DECEMBEE    81,    1921, 

TO    BE    PRESENTED    AT    THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    AT    THE    EDWARD   VII.    ROOMS, 
HOTEL  VICTORIA,    NORTHUMBERLAND   AVENUE,   W.C.    2, 

On  May  2  or  3,  1922,  at  4  p.m. 

1.  THE  Council,  in  presenting  their  Fifty- third  Annual  Report,  have  to  record  a 
slight  decrease  in  membership,  the  total  on  December  31,  1921,  being  14,853  as  against 
15,164  on  the  same  date  in  the  previous  year.     It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should 
be  any  setback,  however  slight,  to  the  steady  rate  of  progress  which  has  been  main- 
tained since  1908,  but  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  adverse  financial  conditions, 
which  have  led  to  many  regrettable  resignations  and  to  the  retirement  of  a  number 
who  decline  or  are  unable  to  pay  the  increased  subscriptions  which,  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting,  the  Fellows  unanimously  found  it  imperative  to  impose. 

2.  In  1921  the  full  effects  of  the  trade  slump,  which  began  in  the  Autumn  of  1920, 
were  felt  throughout  the  world  and,  consequently,  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 
Economic  conditions,  serious  in  any  case  in  their  bearing  on  business  and  employment, 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  spirit  of  unrest,  by  strikes,  international  crises,  adverse 
exchanges,  inflated  currencies,  the  want  of  credits,  and  the  famine  and  anarchy  in 
Russia.     The  settlement  of  Germany's  indebtedness  and  the  terms  of  payment,  the 
problem  of  Upper  Silesia,  the  Greek  effort  to  wrest  Anatolia  from  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alists, the  Angora  Agreement  between  the  French  and  the  Kemalists,  the  disturbed 
state  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  have  provided  a  long  series  of  anxious  problems 
for  Europe  and  the  Empire.     Three  really  hopeful  events  have  been  the  continuance 
of  the  Anglo-French  Entente,  despite  efforts  to  destroy  it ;  the  Imperial  Conference, 
with  "  its  stirring  and  ineffaceable  proofs  "  of  the  attachment  of  the  Empire  to  the 
throne,  as  the  King  pointed  out ;  and  the  Washington  Conference,  whose  great  achieve- 
ment has  been  the  reversal  of  the  policy  to  which  the  world's  present  ills  are  traced 
and  the  conclusion,  on  terms  equally  satisfactory  to  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  of  a 
Four  Power  Pacific  Pact.    Within  the  Empire,  one  outstanding  fact  has  been  the 
visit  of  the  King  to  Belfast  to  inaugurate  the  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland,  and 
the  creation  of  an  Irish  Free  State  as  the  result  of  His  Majesty's  appeal  to  Irishmen  to 
forbear,  forgive,  and  forget.     The  new  Constitution  in  India  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and,  on  his  way  to  India,  the  Prince  of  Wales  performed  a  similar 
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function  in  Malta.  His  Royal  Highness  has  added  to  his  previous  great  services  to 
the  Empire  by  his  valuable  tour  in  India,  which  has  been  extended  beyond  the  period 
originally  proposed.  British  responsibilities  in  Mesopotamia  have  been  reduced  by 
the  creation  of  an  Arab  State,  with  the  Emir  Feisal  as  King  of  Irak.  In  January, 
Lord  Milner  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Churchill  as  Colonial  Secretary ; 
in  February,  General  Smuts  was  returned  victorious  at  the  head  of  the  United  South 
African  party  ;  in  May,  Lord  Buxton's  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  a  draft  Con- 
stitution for  Rhodesia  to  be  submitted  to  a  referendum.  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy  has 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and,  as  the  result 
of  a  General  Election,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  has  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Meighen  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  A  survey  of  affairs,  however  brief,  can  only  lead  to  the 
conclusion  so  aptly  pointed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  that 
the  British  Empire  is  "  the  most  hopeful  experiment  in  human  organisation  which 
the  world  has  yet  seen." 

3.  The  Supplemental  Charter  of  Incorporation  which  was  approved  by  the  Fellows 
at  a  Special  Meeting  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  is  expected  that 
an  early  approval  will  be  announced. 

FELLOWS,  AFFILIATED  MEMBERS,  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

4.  During  the  year  there  have  been  elected  262  Resident  Fellows,  978  Non-Resident 
Fellows,  1  Affiliated  Member,  173  Associates,  1  Honorary  Fellow,  and  21  Undergrad- 
uates, in  addition  to  121  Associates  who  have  joined  the  Bristol  Branch,  making 
a  total  of  1,557.     These  figures  may  be  compared  with  585  Resident  Fellows,  895  Non- 
Resident  Fellows,  2  Affiliated  Members,  263  Associates,  208  Associates  of  the  Bristol 
Branch,  and  1  Honorary  Fellow,  or  a  total  of  1,954,  in  1920.     On  December  31,  1921, 
there  were  3,356  Resident  Fellows,  9,432  Non-Resident  Fellows,  21  Affiliated  Members, 
2,001  Associates  (including  949  in  the  Bristol  Branch),  23  Undergraduates,  and  20 
Honorary  Fellows  and  Associates,  or  14,853  in  all,  of  whom  2,837  have  compounded 
for  the  annual  subscriptions  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows  or  Life  Associates. 

HONORARY  FELLOWSHIP. 

5.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  graciously  expressed  his  desire  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  at  the  Annual  Dinner,  and  was  accordingly  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Fifty-seven  Rhodes  Scholars  from  the   Overseas  Dominions  have  been  made 
Honorary  Fellows  during  their  residence  at  Oxford. 

ACCOUNTS. 

6.  The  Annual  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure,  together  with  the  Balance 
Sheet,  duly  certified  by  the  Auditors,  forms  an  annexure  to  this  Report.     The  annual 
statements  of  the  Institute  Branches  are  also  appended. 

-  The  total  income  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  amounted  to  £21,831  55.  5d.,  which 
shows  a  decrease  compared  with  1920  of  £1,443.  After  taking  all  life  subscriptions 
and  entrance  fees  as  income,  the  accounts  for  the  year  show  a  debit  balance  of  £3,651? 
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which  is  reduced  in  the  Balance  Sheet  by  £2,297,  being  the  amount  of  income  tax 
refunded  or  allowed,  thus  making  a  deficit  of  £1,934  at  December  31,  1921. 

NEW  PREMISES  AND  JUBILEE  FUND. 

7.  The  total  amount  received  or  promised  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £47,733, 
against  £45,862  at  the  end  of  1920.     During  the  year  the  most  notable  donations 
have  been  £1,000  from  Mr.  Lewis  Haslam,  M.P.,  and  £500  from  the  late  Sir  H.  H. 
Bartlett,  Bart.     Mr.  Haslam  also  generously  promised  to  make  an  annual  payment 
of  £100,  but  subsequently  modified  this  arrangement  in  a  manner  most  favourable  to 
the   Institute   which  will  be  reported  by  the  Council  next  year.     The  system   of 
annual  payments  was  suggested  by  the  Chairman  in  his  speech  at  the  meeting  last 
year,  when  he  announced  that  he  had  secured  the  names  of  three  Fellows  to  join 
him.     The  idea  has  been  well   received,  and  there  are  now  twenty-seven  annual 
subscribers  and  a  regular  income  of  £165. 

In  October  a  further  appeal  to  Fellows  was  issued,  but  the  response  has  been  slight, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  times. 

The  bank  overdraft  was  nearly  £18,000  on  December  31,  and  as  reported  last 
year  some  large  capital  payments  are  payable  during  the  current  year. 

8.  The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  membership  and  annual  income  in  each 
year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  : 


Date. 

Number  of  fellows, 

Associates,*  and 
Affiliated  Members.f 

Annual  income  (exclusive  of  Building  and 
Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive  of 
Life  Compositions  and  Entrance  Fees). 

£        *.      d. 

To  June  11,  1869 

174 

1,224  14     5 

1870 

275 

549  10     8 

1871 

210 

503  16    4 

1872 

271 

478  10    4 

1873 

349 

1,022     9     1 

1874 

m 

420 

906  12  11 

1875 

551 

,038  15     8 

1876 

627 

,132     3     3 

1877 

717 

,222  11     3 

1878 

796 

,330  13  11 

1879 

981 

,752  18     2 

1880 

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

1881 

1,376 

2,459  15     6 

1882 

1,613 

3,236    8    3 

1883 

1,959 

3,647  10    0 

1884 

2,306 

4,539    0  10 

1885 

2,587 

5,220  19    0 

1886 

2,880 

6,258  11     0 

To  Dec.  31,  1886 

3,005 

6,581     2     5 

1887 

3,125 

6,034     3     0 

w  fl 

1888 

3,221 

6,406  11     5 

•a  2 

1889 

3,562 

7,738     7  11 

I* 

1890 

3,667 

6,919    7     6>^ 

1891 

3,782 

7,362    2  10 

|-8 

1892 

3,775 

6,966  12     4 

*g 

1893 

3,749 

6,458  18     6 

jl 

1894 

3,757 

6,691  19    0 

1895 

3,767 

6,854    2  11 

p« 

1896 

3,929 

7,315    5    9 

*  Associates  were  first  introduced  in  1909 


t  Affiliated  members  were  first  introduced  in  1916. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Membership  and  Revenue — Continued  : 


Date. 

Number  of  Fellows, 
Associates,*  and 
Affiliated  Members.! 

Annual  income  'exclusive  of  Building  and 
Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive  of 
Life  Compositions  and  Entrance  Fees). 

£       8.      d. 

To  Deo.  31,  1897 

4,133 

7,588  15     7  > 

1898 

4,139 

7,114     4     2 

1899 

4,153 

7,053  10    2 

&c 

1900 

4,208 

7,142     8     3 

t-<  ^5 

1901 

4,228 

7,154     1     9 

_o  ^ 

1902 

4,407 

8,042     5     1 

ts  -° 

1903 

4,460 

7,740    4     9 

2  2 

1904 

4,472 

7,628  15     8 

'  tc-^ 

1905 

4,491 

7,536  10     9 

;§*8 

1906 

4,487 

7,323     6     7 

_s  d 

1907 

4,437 

7,467  13     6 

~o  -2 

1908 

4,438 

7,203     7     4 

1—1  o 

1909* 

4,527 

7,434     6     7 

1 

1910 

5,010 

8,275  16     Oj 

1911 

6,608 

8,597  13     2 

1912 

7,177 

11,217  18     1 

1913 

9,088 

12,918  17     4 

1914 

10.126 

12,738  13     0 

1915 

10,904 

13,306  10     9\ 

1916f 

11,666 

14,831     8     l!  Including 

1917 

12,117 

14,848  19     1  f     rents. 

1918 

13.733 

17,580  11     2] 

1919 
1920 
1921 

14,705 
15,164 
14,853 

19,899  14     7. 
23,274    8  ioUExcluta- 
21,831     5     5fingrent8- 

*  Associates  were  first  introduced  in  1909.  t  Affiliated  members  were  first  introduced  in  1916. 

t  Rents  are  now  Included  in  the  New  Premises  Account. 

9.  The  Council  have  to  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  240  Fellows  and 
31  Associates  during  the  year  1921,  the  names  of  whom  have  been  regularly  published 
in  UNITED  EMPIRE.    They  include  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B., 
a  Vice-President,   and  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  C.   Hosmer   (Virden,  Manitoba),  Colin  G. 
Hutton  (Wanganui,  New  Zealand),  Gilbert  Purvis  (Torquay),.Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries.    Amongst  a  long  list  of  distinguished  Fellows  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  following:  Sir  William  Peterson,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  The  Right  Hon.  A. 
Lewis  Sifton,  Sir  Merton  Kussell-Cotes,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Barren,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Reay,  K.T.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  Major 
Sir  Edward  Coates,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of 
Milford  Haven,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,   G.C.V.O.,  The  Hon.  John  Storey,   The   Hon.   T.  J.   Ryan,   The  Right 
Hon.  The  Earl  of  Ducie,  G.C.V.O.,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Halsbury.     In 
conclusion  they  desire  to  extend  their  deepest  sympathy  to  Sir  Thomas  Lennard  in 
the  irreparable  loss  which  he  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Lady  Lennard. 

ELECTION  OP  VICE-PRESIDENTS  AND  COUNCILLORS. 

10.  The  following  Vice-Presidents  have  been  appointed  during  the  year  under 
the  provisions  of  Rule  26,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows :  The  Hon.  Sir 
George  Perley,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Hon.  Sir  Edgar  Walton,  K.C.M.G.,  and  General  Sir 
Reginald  Wingate,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 
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The  following  Councillors  have  been  appointed  during  the  year  under  the  provisions 
of  Rule  26,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  :  Sir  E.  Bickham  Escott,  K.C.M.G. 
(representing  the  Hants  and  Dorset  Branch),  A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Lewis 
Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lord  Meston,  K.C.S.I.,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E. 

The  Council,  in  accordance  with  Rule  67,  submit  the  names  of  gentlemen  nominated 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  : 

President.— Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  E.G.,  K.T. 

Vice- Presidents. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  27,  and  are  eligible  for 
re-election  :  H.H.  The  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B., 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  L.  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  Viscount  Chelmsford, 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C  I.E.,  Marquis  of  Crewe,  K.G.,  H.H.  The  Maharaja  of  Kolhapur, 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G., 
Sir  Thomas  J.  Lennard,  J.P.,  Lord  Leverhulme,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
The  Right  Hon.  William  F.  Massey,  Sir  Daniel  McMillan,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Montagu 
F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  Sir  Owen  Phihpps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Lord 
Shaughnessy,  K.C  V.O.,  Lord  Sydenham,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E., 
Sir  B.  Edmund  Walker,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,' 
Bart.,  K.C.M.G. 

Councillors. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  27,  and  are  not  eligible  for 
re-election  this  year  :  Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  Saxon  Mills,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  27,  the  Council  have  nominated  the 
following  gentlemen  to  fill  the  above  vacancies : 

A.  H.  Ashbolt,  Esq.  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania). 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.  (a  Member  of  the  Council,  who  retired  by  rotation  last 
year  ;  at  present  Acting  Honorary  Treasurer). 

Hugh  Gunn,  Esq.  (late  Director  of  Education,  Orange  River  Colony). 

MEETINGS. 

11.  The  Evening  and  Afternoon  Meetings  of  the  Institute  have  been  regularly 
held  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria.  The  Special  Christmas  Lectures  for 
Young  People  were  very  successful.  The  following  Papers  were  read  and  discussed  : 

"  Queensland  in  the  Making."  By  The  Hon.  J.  McEwan  Hunter. — Chairman, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lamington,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. 

"  The  Romance  of  Ashanti."  By  Sir  Francis  Fuller,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.— Chairman, 
Sir  George  Denton,  K.C.M.G. 

"  London  as  an  Imperial  Capital."  By  Vaughan  Cornish,  D.Sc. — Chairman, 
The  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D. 

"  South  African  Agriculture  and  its  Development,"  By  F.  B.  Smith,  C.M.G. — 
Chairman,  Lieut.-Col.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P. 

"  The  Future  Government  of  the  Empire."  By  The  Hon.  Sir  John  Findlay, 
K.C.M.G.— Chairman,  The  Viscount  Sandon. 

"  The  Visit  of  H.M.S.  Malaya  to  the  East."  By  Sir  Ernest  Birch,  K.C.M.G. 
—Chairman,  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  K.C.M.G. 
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"  India  and  some  Problems."  By  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Chelmsford,  G. C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. — Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Crewe,  K.G. 

"  The  Universal  Service  System  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  its  Application 
to  Home  Defence."  By  Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Gordon,  C.B. — Chairman,  Lieut.  - 
General  Sir  Noel  Birch,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

"  The  Balance  of  Power  within  the  Empire."  By  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.— Chairman,  Colonel  The  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B. 

"  The  Mandatory  Provisions  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations."  By 
D.  Campbell  Lee,  M.A.,  LL.B. — Chairman,  Sir  Frederick  Dutton. 

CHEISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

"  Our  Children's  Heritage  in  the  Middle  East."  By  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  T.  Parfit, 
M.A. — Chairman,  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 

"  Through  the  Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf."  By  Miss  E.  M.  B.  Warren,  A.R.B.^ 

Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

LUNCHEONS. 

Luncheons  have  been  given  in  honour  of  The  Hon.  John  Storey,  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Chelmsford,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  late 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Buxton,  G.C.M.G.,  late  Governor-General 
of  South  Africa ;  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Institute ;  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O.,  late  Governor- General  of  Canada ;  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley,  K.C.M.G.,  on 
his  retirement  as  High  Commissioner  for  Canada ;  and  the  Members  of  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition  Mission.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
presided  on  each  occasion. 

ANNUAL  RECEPTION  AND  DINNERS. 

14.  The  Annual  Reception  took  place  on  July  4,  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  and  was  well  attended.  The  string  .band  of  H.M.  Coldstream 
Guards  performed  in  the  Main  Hall,  Miss  Rosabel  Watson's  Orchestra  in  the  Bird 
Gallery,  and  an  excellent  concert,  organised  by  Mr.  Mavon  Ibbs,  was  given  in  the 
Reptile  Gallery.  The  guests  were  received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  a  large 
gathering  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors. 

The  usual  Institute  dinners  preceding  the  evening  meetings  have  been  held 
throughout  the  Session,  and  have  been  well  attended.  A  dinner  was  held  in  honour  of 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Reading,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  on  his  appointment  as  Viceroy 
and  Governor-General  Designate  of  India,  The  Right  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P., 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  presiding.  On  Empire  Day,  the  24th  May,  a  dinner 
was  held  at  which  the  Earl  of  Meath  was  the  chief  guest,  and  Field-Marshal  Sir 
Henry  Wilson,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  presided. 
The  occasion  derived  special  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  Council  had  favourably 
entertained  a  proposal  from  Lord  Meath  to  take  over  the  Empire  Movement  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Annual  Dinner  was  held  on  June  30,  H.E.H.  The  Duke 
of  Connaught,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Institute,  being  in  the  chair.  H.R.H. 
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The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  G.M.M.G.,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions  and  the  Representatives  of  India  who  were  attending  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, were  the  chief  guests  of  the  Council. 

LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT  FOR  1921. 

The  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year  has 
been  10,718,  the  largest  number  during  any  one  year  of  the  Library's  existence.  Of 
these,  9,485  were  donations  and  1,233  were  purchased.  These  figures  compare  with 
9,435  and  7,783  in  1920  and  1919  respectively,  and  the  total  number  of  separate 
publications  in  the  Library  is  now  estimated  at  154,924.  The  total  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  received  was  970,  representing  some  73,173  separate  parts. 

During  the  year  the  Library  has  been  extensively  used  both  by  Fellows  and  by 
students  and  inquirers  specially  admitted.  Amongst  the  latter  have  been  teachers 
from  the  Overseas  Dominions  as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom,  students  from  Western 
Australia,  British  Columbia,  New  South  Wales,  Uganda,  Alberta,  South  Africa,  India, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  from  Texas,  Japan,  Norway,  Belgium,  and 
other  foreign  countries.  Both  the  historical  and  economic  collections  have  been 
extensively  used  ;  the  value  of  the  latter  being  demonstrated  by  the  numerous 
inquiries  regarding  tropical  and  other  products. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Library  has  been  greatly  increased  by  two  valuable  donations. 
The  first  is  a  complete  set  of  British  Parliamentary  Papers,  covering  the  periods  1853- 
1867,  and  1910-1914.  As  the  Library  already  contained  fairly  complete  sets  of  such 
publications  relating  to  the  Overseas  Empire  since  the  year  1867,  it  may  now  be  claimed 
that  there  is  ample  official  material  for  the  study  of  the  Overseas  Empire  since  the 
introduction  of  responsible  government.  The  second  important  donation  was  com- 
plete sets  of  the  Annual  Blue  Books  of  each  of  the  Colonies  to  the  year  1890.  As 
many  of  these  extend  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  now 
available  in  the  Library  complete  documentary  evidence  of  the  economic  and  material 
condition  of  the  British  possessions  for  about  one  hundred  years. 

Amongst  other  valuable  donations  have  been  a  set  of  the  publications  of  the  Bishop 
Museum  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  of  great  interest  to  students  of  the  ethnology  of  the 
Pacific  ;  a  set  of  the  Ordinances  and  Gazettes  of  the  German  Kamerun  Colony  and  of 
"  Mitteilungen  aus  den  Deutschen  Schutzgebieten,"  presented  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Newlands  ; 
a  set  of  the  publications  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  ;  all  the 
publications  and  reports  issued  by  the  Government  of  Mesopotamia  ;  numerous  books 
on  Political  Economy,  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Abraham ;  many  books  relating  to 
Australia,  given  by  Mr.  Warren  Weedon,  at  Brisbane  ;  and  a  collection  of  pamphlets 
obtained  by  Mr.  T.  Sedgwick  during  his  recent  tour  and  presented  by  him.  The 
Council  is  indebted  to  these  and  numerous  other  private  donors,  as  well  as  to  many 
Societies,  Institutions,  and  public  bodies  who  have  sent  their  publications.  In  par- 
ticular, mention  should  be  made  of  the  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en 
Wetenschappen,  who  continued  to  supply  the  Library  with  their  important  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  Dutch  Indies ;  of  the  numerous  American  historical  societies 
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who  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  historical  section  of  the  Library  by  supplying  their 
Proceedings  ;  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  whose  publications,  of  great  value  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  are 
regularly  received ;  and  of  the  learned  societies  in  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  New  Zealand.  In  addition,  the  Council  greatly  appreciate  the  continued  support 
afforded  to  the  Library  by  the  Colonial  Office,  other  British  Government  Depart- 
ments, and  by  all  Overseas  Governments  ;  by  the  Governments  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  who  have  generously  supplied  many  official  publications  relating  to  their 
colonies  ;  and  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Department,  as  well  as  many  of  the  State  agricultural  departments  in  America. 
The  special  nature  of  this  Library  has  also  been  recognised  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  has  forwarded  all  its  publications,  both  political  and  economic. 

Amongst  other  donations  that  should  be  specially  mentioned  is  a  handsome 
Cypriot  amphora  of  the  sub-Mycenean  period  (about  700  B.C.),  presented  by  Mr.  L.  Z. 
Pierides,  of  Larnaca,  as  complementary  to  the  Cobham  collection  of  books  relating 
to  Cyprus  ;  a  handsome  coloured  engraving  of  the  opening  of  the  first  Supreme  Court 
in  Ceylon,  presented  by  Professor  R.  W.  Lee ;  and  a  collection  of  documents  and 
papers,  formerly  the  property  of  Colonel  Henry  Barney,  presented  by  Mr.  D'Arblay 
Burney.  These  manuscripts  relate  to  Colonel  Burney's  mission  to  Siam,  and  contain 
numerous  papers  about  that  country,  as  well  as  about  Burma  and  the  Malay  States. 
The  Council  also  wish  to  express  their  obligation  to  proprietors  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  who  have  so  generously  sent  their  publications  to  the  Institute,  and 
also  to  the  publishers  who  have  sent  copies  of  their  books. 

"  UNITED  EMPIRE." 

The  change  in  the  Secretaryship  has  involved  new  arrangements  for  editing  the 
Journal.  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  since  1915,  had  been  Editor-in-Chief,  with  first  Mrs. 
Archibald  Colquhoun  (now  Mrs.  Tawse  Jollie),  then  Mr.  Montague  Bell,  and  subse- 
quently Mr.  Edward  Salmon  as  Joint  Editor.  On  Sir  Harry  Wilson's  retirement 
Mr.  Salmon  was  appointed  full  Editor.  He  has  been  solely  responsible  for  the 
literary  conduct  and  the  general  "make-up"  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  since  July  last, 
but  on  all  questions  of  policy  has  worked  in  close  touch  with  the  Secretary.  The 
new  arrangement  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  scope  and  size  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  were  considerably 
augmented,  but  printing  and  paper  costs  continued  so  heavy  that  it  was  decided  during 
the  second  half  to  keep  the  number  of  pages  down  to  the  minimum  compatible  with 
satisfying  the  demand  for  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  plus  a  review 
of  current  affairs  and  general  features  which  add  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of 
the  magazine.  A  collection  of  concise  and  authoritative  articles  has  permitted  a  wide 
variety  of  Empire  subjects  to  be  treated  within  the  restricted  limits. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Empire  come  notes  of  approval  and  appreciation  of  the 
Journal,  which  is  not  only  a  highly  prized  link  between  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
but  a  medium  of  recognised  importance  in  Empire  propaganda.  It  is  hoped  that 
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UNITED  EMPIRE  will  appeal  to  a  much  wider  audience  as  time  and  opportunity  serve. 
Its  value  and  "  pull "  are  reflected  in  its  advertisement  pages,  which,  despite  the 
depression  in  trade,  showed  an  increase  in  1921  over  the  previous  year,  the  figures 
being  £2,283  against  £1,611  in  1920. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

Cordial  relations  continue  to  be  maintained  with  other  Societies  having  the  same 
objects,  and  meetings  have  been  held  whenever  desirable  for  discussion  of  subjects 
of  mutual  interest  where  co-ordination  is  practicable.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these 
occasions  was  in  connection  with  the  enhanced  postal  rates  announced  by  the  Post- 
Master-General  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  presenting  his  Budget.  The  Council 
realised  the  serious  effect  that  this  would  have  on  their  educational  and  propaganda 
work,  and  convened  a  meeting  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Victoria 
League,  the  Overseas  Club,  and  the  West  India  Committee,  and  by  representatives 
of  other  scientific  bodies.  As  a  result,  a  strongly  worded  Resolution  of  remonstrance 
was  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  Council  sent  delegates  to  various  Conferences  as  follows  :  To  the  Conference 
of  International  Union  against  Tuberculosis,  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute,  Dr.  Cowan  Guthrie ;  to  the  Air  Conference  at  the  Guildhall,  the 
Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  and  Major  Hely  Pounds.  Sir  Henry  Wickham  was  placed  on 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Rubber  and  Tropical  Products  Exhibition,  and  the 
following  were  appointed  to  the  Executive  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  :  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Sir  Charles  McLeod,  and  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins. 

FINANCE  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 

This  Committee,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Executive  of  the  Institute, 
has  met  regularly  throughout  the  year,  and  has  materially  lightened  the  labours  of 
the  Council.  It  deals  fortnightly  with  all  questions,  reporting  to  the  Council  and 
reserving  for  them  the  final  decision  on  matters  of  importance  and  high  policy.  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  who  was  its  Chairman  during  the  last  six  years,  has  continued  by 
general  request  to  hold  the  position  after  assuming  the  duties  of  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

IMPERIAL  STUDIES  COMMITTEE. 

Personnel. — The  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Miss  Escott  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Miss  F.  R.  Gray.  The  Committee  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  new  members  :  Mr.  J.  P.  Collins,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  and 
Professor  W.  T.  Gordon.  Mr.  G.  H.  Powell,  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
has  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Crook,  resigned  through  pressure  of  other  work. 

The  activities  of  the  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  and  guidance  of  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  with  the  help  and  great  initiative  of  Professor 
Newton,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  F.S.A.,  have  been  well  maintained.  In  the  last  annual  report 
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mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  Directors  of  Public  Instruction  in  India  and  the 
lesser  dependencies  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  "  external "  members 
and  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  when  in  England.  This 
year  invitations  were  issued  to  the  Directors  of  Education  in  the  Dominions,  and 
were  very  cordially  accepted  in  practically  every  case.  The  Imperial  Studies 
Committee  is  thus  in  close  touch  with  education  in  the  Overseas  Empire,  and 
is  becoming  in  fact  "  a  clearing-house  of  educational  methods  and  ideas  for  the 
Empire."  As  an  illustration  of  this  a  sentence  or  two  may  be  quoted  from  the  reply 
of  the  Acting  Director  of  Education,  Nairobi,  recently  received,  which  is  only  one 
amongst  many.  "  I  can  assure  you  of  the  sympathy  of  this  Department,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  our  co-operation.  ...  I  have  already  instructed  local  headmasters  to  devote 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  teaching  a  knowledge  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  ...  I 
am  grateful  for  the  list  of  books  which  has  been  sent  to  local  headmasters  for  their 
guidance  in  the  choice  of  text-books." 

Two  members  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  Mr.  M.  J.  Kendall,  Headmaster 
of  Winchester,  and  Mr.  J.  Fairgrieve,  read  papers  at  the  Canadian  Educational 
Conference  at  Toronto  in  the  summer. 

The  Committee  has  lent  its  support  to  proposals  for  the  official  recognition  of  inter- 
change of  teachers  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  and  for  a  scheme  of 
Empire  Scholarships  for  journalists.  The  Principals  of  Day  Continuation  Schools 
were  elected  Hon.  Associates  for  the  year  1921. 

Three  successful  receptions  have  been  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
during  the  year.  At  the  first,  on. the  suggestion  of  Professor  Newton,  about  200 
students  from  the  Overseas  Empire  and  America,  working  in  the  Colleges  of  the 
University  of  London,  were  entertained  at  the  Hall  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company. 
In  August  a  party  of  Canadian  teachers  visiting  Europe  under  the  guidance  of  Major 
Ney  attended  a  reception  in  the  Institute,  and  in  November,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Scruby,  the  Superintendents  of  Certified  Schools  and  Home  Office  Officials  directly 
concerned  with  these  schools  were  invited  to  a  similar  function.  These  occasional 
receptions  are  found  to  do  much  good  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Committee  and 
are  much  appreciated  by  the  teachers. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Assistant  Manager  of  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition,  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  has  supplied  a  detailed  list  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  Education  Section  of  the  Exhibition,  including  a  suggestion  that 
the  occasion  calls  for  the  production  of  accurate  and  non-partisan  text-books  on  the 
history  and  resources  of  the  Empire. 

Occasional  lectures  of  academic  interest  have  been  held  in  the  Library,  and  the 
Committee  have  now  determined  to  make  similar  lectures  a  regular  feature  of  its  work 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  personnel  of  the  Visual  Instruction  Committee  remains  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  Committee  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  revision  of  the  lectures  and  slides 
on  the  British  Empire,  transferred  from  the  Colonial  Office. 

"  Notes  for  Lectures  on  India  "  have  been  written  by  Mr.  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  Senior 
History  Master,  Eton  College,  who  has  made  a  careful  selection  from  the  material 
issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  Visual  Instruction  Committee,  and  has  incorporated  there- 
in many  original  slides  and  much  first-hand  information  obtained  during  a  personal 
tour.  In  the  geographical  details  he  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Fairgrieve,  and  the 
lectures  have  been  revised  by  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.,  Sir 
Michael  O'Dwyer,  G.C.I.E,  K.C.S.I.,  and  Sir  Charles  Bayley,  G.C.I.E,  K.C.S.I. 
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For  the  United  Kingdom  Lectures,  a  number  of  photographs  and  illustrations  of 
leading  British  industries  have  been  assembled.  Thanks  are  due  to  Sir  Harry  Wilson, 
K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  and  to  Major  G.  Bell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Empire  Trade  and 
Industry  Committee,  for  valuable  help  and  suggestions  in  this  connection.  Only 
one  lecture  of  this  series  is  ready  so  far,  in  its  revised  form,  i.e.,  "  London,"  with  notes 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  White,  which  was  published  in  January,  1922. 

The  lectures  and  slides  of  South  Africa,  originally  published  for  the  Colonial  Office 
Visual  Instruction  Committee,  were  submitted  for  criticism  to  Dr.  Adamson  and  other 
South  African  experts.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn,  M.A.,  late  Director  of  Education 
in  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  has  written  two  lectures  on  South  Africa,  using  slides 
carefully  selected  from  the  original  sets  and  others  obtained  by  courtesy  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Union. 

Two  revised  and  up-to-date  lectures  on  Canada,  written  by  Miss  Mabel  Durham 
along  lines  suggested  by  Principal  W.  L.  Grant,  of  Upper  Canada  College,  are  fast 
nearing  completion,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ready  shortly. 

For  the  forthcoming  British  Empire  Exhibition  the  Committee  has  drawn  up 
recommendations  with  regard  to  visual  instruction  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  occupy  an 
important  position  in  the  Education  Section  of  the  Exhibition. 

By  the  purchase  of  complete  sets  of  slides  on  South  Africa  and  West  Indies,  the 
Visual  Instruction  Slide  Depot,  which  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Victoria  League  is  housed 
and  conducted  at  22  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.  1,  is  now  furnished  with  lantern  slides  on 
most  parts  of  the  Empire,  except  Tropical  and  West  Africa. 

EMPIRE  MIGRATION  COMMITTEE. 

Five  meetings  have  been  held  during  1921,  at  the  first  of  which  Lord  Sydenham 
took  his  seat  as  Chairman.  A  number  of  schemes  for  land  settlement  in  the  Dominions, 
including  a  few  in  foreign  countries,  were  submitted  and  received  full  consideration 
from  the  Committee,  and  in  some  instances  were  referred  for  information  to  the 
Overseas  Settlement  Committee. 

The  following  representatives  of  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  have 
consented  to  continue  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  Migration  Committee, 
namely — Mr.  Bennett,  K.C.,  in  Canada  ;  Mr.  Jowett,  M.P.,  in  Australia  ;  Mr.  Napier 
in  New  Zealand,  and  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  in  South  Africa. 

In  July,  the  Committee  drafted  a  brief  statement  setting  out  the  main  features 
of  their  policy  on  organised  settlement,  which  was  sent  to  the  Conference  of  Premiers 
Committee.  This  memorandum  was  received  too  late  for  submission  to  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Conference  to  consider  Overseas  settlement,  but  was 
brought  to  the  personal  notice  of  the  Dominions'  Prime  Ministers. 

During  the  autumn  an  important  memorandum  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Migration  within  the  Empire  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  with  the  request  that  he  would  consent  to  receive  a  representative 
deputation.  The  reply  was  favourable,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  fix  a  date 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 


EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  (presided  over  effectively  by  the  Hon.  J.  G. 
Jenkins)  maintained  its  activities  during  the  year.       In  some  respects  the  severity 
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of  the  trade  depression  which,  manifesting  itself  towards  the  end  of  1920,  developed 
acutely  during  the  year  under  review,  was  reflected  for  a  short  time  in  the 
actual  number  of  trade  inquiries  which  reached  the  Committee,  but  the  steady 
pursuit  of  a  policy  of  publicity  resulted  in  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  work 
and  undoubtedly  served  to  bring  to  more  prominent  notice  the  activities  and  scope 
of  the  Committee,  more  especially  as  provided  by  the  Information  Bureau.  This 
section  of  the  Committee's  work  again  shows  expansion,  largely  owing  to  the  valuable 
assistance  afforded  by  Fellows  who  have  readily  placed  their  experience  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee. 

Many  subjects  of  considerable  importance  came  within  the  purview  of  the  Com- 
mittee, among  which  may  be  cited  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Wembley  Park  in  1924.  It  is  hoped  to  co-operate  with  the  Exhibition  authorities 
to  a  considerable  extent,  including  a  joint  measure  of  management  in  running  the 
General  Inquiry  Bureau,  which  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Exhibition. 

A  matter  of  vital  interest  to  many  Non-Resident  Fellows  is  the  question  of 
their  status  under  the  new  British  Nationality  Act — a  question  which  has  aroused 
acute  controversy  and  considerable  feeling  among  British  subjects  and  their  descen- 
dants abroad.  As  the  direct  outcome  of  action  taken  by  the  Committee  personally 
with  the  Home  Office,  the  Council  were  successful  in  securing  the  inclusion  of  this 
question  in  the  agenda  of  the  Imperial  Conference  last  summer,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
a  satisfactory  solution  may  be  found  in  the  near  future. 

The  policy  of  the  Committee  in  maintaining  the  closest  touch  with  the  Offices  of 
the  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General  in  London  and  a  very  large  number  of 
Associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Government  Departments,  was  productive 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  ;  and  every 
endeavour  is  made  to  establish  liaison  with  all  such  bodies. 

The  value  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Section  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  was  constantly 
in  evidence,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  section  serves  as  a  most  useful  medium  for 
the  distribution  of  information  which  reaches  the  Committee  from  time  to  time. 
The  large  number  of  direct  inquiries  which  ensue  is  a  gratifying  feature. 

The  Committee  feel  confident  that,  despite  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  necessity 
for  the  sternest  economy,  they  can  look  back  upon  a  year  of  useful  work,  work  which, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  furthers  the  cause  of  the  Institute. 


INDIA  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  met  three  times  during  the  year.  Owing  to  ill-health,  Lord 
Carmichael  was  unfortunately  compelled  to  resign  the  post  of  chairman,  and  Lord 
Meston  was  nominated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created. 

The  Committee  considered  the  best  method  of  extending  the  influence  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  India,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  best  method  would  be 
to  dispatch  a  Special  Commissioner  to  that  country.  This,  however,  was  held  to  be 
impracticable  at  the  present  time,  and  Sir  Charles  McLeod  has  offered  to  take  steps 
during  his  visit  to  India  to  ascertain  how  effect  can  be  given  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Council  in  this  direction. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  during  the  year  as  Honorary  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries  in  India  :  Mr.  V.  B.  Goldsmith  (Bhutan  Duars),  and  Major  H.  B. 
McKerrow  (Bombay). 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  activities  of  this  Committee  have  throughout  the  year  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Institute.  An  interesting  series  of  addresses  was 
arranged  for  the  fortnightly  meetings,  which  were  very  well  attended  by  Fellows  and 
their  friends. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  two  special  meetings  were  arranged.  On 
April  26  Mr.  Hubert  Carter  gave  a  Shakespearean  recital  in  commemoration  of 
St.  George's  Day,  and  on  December  6  Professor  Stephen  Leacock  delivered  an  address 
on  Empire  Settlement. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell,  who  had  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Committee  so 
admirably  for  the  past  four  years,  having  decided  to  make  his  future  home  in  Canada, 
resigned,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Parker  was  unanimously  appointed  by  the  Committee  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Mr.  Scammell  was  entertained  by  a  large  company  at  a  farewell 
luncheon  and  presented  with  a  silver  inkstand  and  cheque,  which  had  been 
subscribed  for  by  the  Fellows. 

EMPIRE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

This  Circle  was  inaugurated  in  1919  as  a  voluntary  association  for  bringing  together 
those  interested  in  Empire  ideals,  whether  belonging  to  the  Institute  or  not,  who 
wished  to  meet  at  stated  monthly  intervals,  at  a  later  hour  than  the  ordinary  commit- 
tees of  the  Institute,  for  purposes  of  discussion  and  conversation.  The  meetings  are 
called  for  7.30  P.M.  for  8  o'clock,  and  close  at  10.30  P.M.  As  originally  constituted 
this  Circle  was  regarded  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee, 
but  having  regard  to  its  very  marked  progress  and  the  value  of  its  meetings  the  Council 
have  recently  accorded  it  the  status  of  a  separate  committee  of  the  Institute,  indepen- 
dent of,  though  working  in  close  connection  with,  the  House  and  Social  Committee. 

During  the  year  the  meetings  attracted  audiences  of  70-80,  while  the  speakers 
and  chairmen  included  such  representative  names  as  Colonel  Amery,  Sir  Lawrence 
Wallace,  Sir  Henry  Birchenough,  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  and  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Ashbolt. 
The  fact  that  the  proceedings  are  private  constitutes  an  essential  difference  from  the 
ordinary  sessional  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  enables  speakers  to  give  free  utter- 
ance to  their  views.  The  interest  shown  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  new  Fellows 
who  have  joined  as  the  direct  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Circle. 

The  Council  desire  to  thank  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  the  Chairman  of  both  the 
House  and  Social  Committee  and  the  Empire  Social  Circle,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  two  Committees  and  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  for  their  untiring  efforts  to 
promote  a  cordial  and  friendly  spirit  among  the  Fellows,  and  are  gratified  to  note 
the  success  which  has  been  achieved. 

ORGANISATION  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

During  the  year  the  Council  decided  temporarily  to  suspend  this  Sub-Committee. 
It  has  for  some  time  been  apparent,  from  the  general  economic  conditions  and  the 
inability  to  secure  anything  like  adequate  accommodation  owing  to  shortage  of 
offices  and  houses  in  every  city,  that  it  is  not  #t  present  wise  to  establish  new  Branches 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  one  of  the  two  Travelling  Commissioners 
abroad,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  special  Sub-Committee.  Since  then  Mr.  Neville 
Edwards'  work  has  been  supervised  by  the  Secretary,  while  any  important  proposals 
put  forward  by  Major  Boose  have  been  considered  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
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MAJOR  BOOSE'S  TOUR. 

Major  Boose's  tour  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  was  intended  originally 
to  cover  a  period  of  some  six  months,  proved  so  fruitful  that  the  Council  readily 
agreed  to  its  extension,  from  the  summer  of  1921  to  the  spring  of  1922.     Major  Boose  is 
now  on  his  way  home,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  draw  up  a  full  report  of  his  tour 
and  his  impressions  which  can  be  printed  in  an  early  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.    He 
reached  Australia  towards  the  end  of  December  1920,  and  in  the  following  fifteen 
months  he  visited  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand.    His  move- 
ments were  frequently  interfered  with  by  industrial  disputes,  including  a  railway 
strike  and  a  coastal  shipping  strike,  from  which  Australia  has  not  been  any  more 
immune  than  Europe  and  America,  and  the  economic  conditions  of  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  inevitably  qualified  the  response  to  his  appeals.    Nevertheless 
the  results  have  been  remarkable,  and  though  the  mission  has  necessarily  been  costly, 
the  benefits  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  in  the  immediate  future  should  be  very  great. 
In  most  of  the  capital  cities  branches  have  already  been  established,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  others  will  follow  in  the  near  future.     Thanks  to  the  munificence  and  the  public 
spirit  of  Mr.  Hugh  Denison,  the  New  South  Wales  branch  has  been  given  a  magnificent 
home  in  the  heart  of  Sydney,  which  will  make  the  local  headquarters  of  the  Institute 
one  of  the  features  of  the  city,  and  enormously  facilitate  the  opportunities  for  good 
work  and  development  in  Australia.     The  Council  feel  sure  that  the  whole  body  of 
Fellows  will  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  their  appreciation  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Denison  has  rallied  the  forces  in  New  South  Wales  to  the  support  of  the 
Institute.    His  action  is  the  more  remarkable,  following  as  it  does  his  previous  generous 
gift  to  the  New  Building  Fund.     Under  the  guidance  of  Sir  James  Barrett  it  is  hoped 
the  Victorian  branch  may  at  no  distant  date  also  have  a  home  worthy  of  Melbourne. 
Wherever  possible  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  adequate  headquarters  for  branches 
should  be  established.     Throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whether  in  township 
or  on  sheep  station  or  farm,  Major  Boose  was  given  the  most  cordial  reception  and 
was  listened  to  with  the  most  gratifying  interest.     His  address,  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides  descriptive  of  the  Institute  headquarters  in  London,  commanded  large 
audiences  and  familiarised  them  with  its  actual  and  potential  attractions.     The 
thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  their  Excellencies  the  Governors-General  and  the 
State  Governors,  to  Prime  Ministers  and  Acting  Prime  Ministers,  to  distinguished 
citizens,  to  Corresponding  Secretaries,  and  to  Fellows  generally,  who  everywhere  have 
lent  willing  and  invaluable  assistance  in  furthering  the  object  of  the  mission.    As  a 
consequence,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  well  known  in  both  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Dominion  in  places  where  previously  its  purpose  and  its  record  were  but 
vaguely  understood.    Major  Boose  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Boose,  and  not  the  least 
pleasing  phase  of  his  reports  has  been  her  success  in  interesting  the  ladies  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  BRANCHES. 

The  first  formal  Conference  was  held  on  Friday,  July  1,  at  the  Hotel  Victoria.  A 
number  of  interesting  subjects  were  discussed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  develop 
into  an  annual  function,  which  will  take  place  not  necessarily  at  Headquarters  but 
at  convenient  Branch  centres.  As  one  of  the  results  of  this  Conference  the  Council 
have  formed  a  Publicity  Sub-Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
Arthur  Stanley,  K.C.M.G.  This  action  was  taken  not  only  to  secure  a  greater  measure 
of  publicity  for  the  Institute,  but  also  with  the  object  of  keeping  a  look  out  for,  and 
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endeavouring  to  counteract,  statements  which  conflict  with  the  ideals  for  which  the 
Institute  stands. 

BRANCHES. 
BRISTOL. 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard  has  once  again  given  proof  of  his  generosity  and  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Branch  by  a  gift  of  £10,000  Debentures  in  Lennards,  Ltd.,  to  be  called  "  The 
Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lennard  Fund."  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Branch  is  justifying 
the  splendid  faith  of  its  founder,  and  still  continues  its  steady  progress.  During  the  year 
a  number  of  Associates  have  become  full  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  while  the  popularity  of  the 
programme  of  lectures  arranged  has  been  fully  maintained.  For  the  Essay  Competition 
the  subject  chosen  was  "  Compare  the  Merits  of  the  Tropical  and  Non-Tropical  Portions  of 
the  Empire  as  Fields  for  Emigration."  Twenty-seven  Essays  were  received,  the  standard 
being  high. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

We  are  glad  to  report  the  reconstitution  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Branch  on  somewhat 
different  lines  from  those  previously  adopted.  At  a  meeting  called  in  the  Easter  Term,  1921, 
by  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Fay,  of  Christ's  College,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  fresh 
Branch  of  the  Institute  in  Cambridge  on  the  general  plan  of  a  University  Society,  without 
the  encumbrance  of  a  hired  reading-room  or  meeting -place. 

Sir  Arthur  Shipley  kindly  consented  to  act  as  President,  and  other  officers  have  been 
elected  as  follows  :  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  R.  Fay,  Christ's  College  ;  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Benians,  St.  John's  College ;  Joint  Hon.  Sees.,  Mr.  A.  S.  Frere  Reeves,  Christ's  College  (for 
Great  Britain) ;  Mr.  E.  Wyatt  Sampson,  Corpus  Christi  College  (for  the  Dominions) ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Zambra,  Christ's  College. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  three  meetings  during  each  term,  two  to  be  Ordinary  Meetings, 
for  members  of  the  Branch,  and  one  to  be  an  Open  Meeting,  to  which  the  general  public  will 
be  invited.  About  fifty  members  had  joined  the  Branch  as  Undergraduate  Fellows  by  the 
end  of  1921. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

Continued  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  on  the  activities  of  this  Branch  during  the 
past  year.  In  spite  of  deaths  and  resignations,  on  December  31,  1921,  there  were  58 
Resident  Fellows  and  64  Associates,  making  a  total  of  122  effective  members,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  the  figures  of  1920.  During  the  year  a  number  of  well-attended  meetings 
were  held,  in  addition  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  Branch  Council  also  arranged 
an  excellent  series  of  lectures  and  addresses,  which  have  had  a  good  effect  in  arousing  wider 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Branch  shows 
clearly  the  good  results  which  can  be  obtained  through  the  devotion  and  public  spirit  of  a 
local  President  and  Council,  when  their  efforts  are,  as  in  this  case,  whole-heartedly  directed 
towards  the  ideals  of  the  Institute. 

SUSSEX. 

The  Branch  Council  have  devoted  their  attention  to  increasing  the  social  facilities  afforded 
at  Boyle  House,  and  thus  popularising  the  Branch  in  Hove  and  the  neighbourhood.  With 
the  assistance  of  Headquarters,  a  billiard  room  and  men's  card  room  have  been  started, 
the  results  from  which  should  be  apparent  next  year.  An  Emigration  Department  has  been 
established,  which  has  already  given  useful  assistance,  and  may  develop  still  further  in  the 
near  future.  Several  excellent  lectures  have  been  held  in  the  Hove  Town  Hall,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  one  by  the  late  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  at  which  over  2,000  were  present. 

OVERSEAS  BRANCHES. 

The  account  of  the  tour  of  Major  Boos6  affords  an  idea  of  the  growth  and  progress  of 
Branches  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  With  regard  to  the  other  Overseas  Branches 
the  Council  have  nothing  important  to  record. 
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EMPIRE  DAY  MOVEMENT. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Earl  of  Meath  approached  the  Council  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  the  Institute  would  agree  to  take  over  the  Movement,  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  so  closely  associated  both  as  founder  and  subsequently 
as  the  moving  spirit  on  the  Council  which  had  carried  out  his  ideas  with  such  marked 
success.  Lord  Meath  explained  that,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  he  now  felt  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  look  out  for  some  influential  body,  animated  by  similar  ideals  of 
Empire  and  good  citizenship,  to  relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  responsibility.  The 
Council  gave  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  to  this  important  proposal,  and 
eventually  the  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  A  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  formed  consisting  of  members  of  both  bodies,  which  met  for  the  first  time 
on  January  24,  1922.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  presided,  and  after  referring  to  the  events 
which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  proposed  that  Sir  Lawrence  Wallace 
be  elected  chairman.  This  was  carried  unanimously  and  the  new  Committee  has 
since  then  been  actively  engaged  in  its  duties. 

"  EMPIRE  AT  WAR." 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  published  early  in  December  last  and  has  been 
well  received  by  the  Press.  The  second  volume  has  been  sent  to  the  printers,  and  the 
remaining  volumes  are  all  well  within  range  of  completion.  The  actual  date  of  pub- 
lication will  be  announced  hereafter. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

The  Essay  Competition  for  the  schools  of  the  Empire  for  1921  proved  successful, 
490  essays  being  sent  in  as  against  522  in  1920.  The  Silver  Medal  (Class  A)  was 
won  by  Roland  Garnet  Wealleans,  West  Christchurch  High  School,  New  Zealand, 
with  an  essay  on  "  Discuss  the  Effects  of  the  Great  War  (1914-19)  on  the  British 
Empire,"  and  the  Bronze  Medal  (Class  B)  by  Marjorie  Ward,  Waitaki  Girls'  High 
School,  New  Zealand,  on  the  subject  of  "  Compare  the  Lives  of  Drake  and  Raleigh 
and  the  Results  of  their  Work  as  Empire  Builders."  The  Bronze  Medal  (Class  B)  was 
won  by  Mary  Dorothy  Helsdon  with  an  essay  on  "  Which  part  of  the  British  Empire 
would  you  prefer  to  live  in,  and  why,  ?  " 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increasing  interest  in  these  competitions  Overseas,  no 
fewer  than  six  certificates  of  honourable  mention  having  been  awarded  to  schools  in 
New  Zealand,  in  addition  to  the  medals  and  prizes.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due 
to  Mr.  Hugh  Egerton  for  adjudging  the  medals  and  prizes. 

COUNCIL  AND  RECEPTION  ROOMS. 

The  use  of  the  Council  Room  has  been  granted  for  meetings  of  the  Child  Emi- 
gration Committee,  British  Universities  Australian  Association,  Rugby  Memorial 
Committee,  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  A  Village  Settlement  Scheme  for 
British  Columbia,  Geelong  Grammar  School,  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge,  United 
Empire  Lodge,  Mark  Lodge  Founders,  King's  Colonial  Lodge,  Sir  Charles  Lucas's 
lectures  to  Teachers  on  African  Geography. 

The  Reception  Room,  by  the  leave  of  the  Council,  is  occupied  on  Monday  evenings 
between  5  and  6.30  P.M.  by  the  Lodge  of  Instruction  of  the  Institute's  Masonic  Lodges. 
It  has  also  been  used  by  the  Casual  Club  on  Thursday  evenings  from  8  to  10  P.M. 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  LODGE  (No.  3556). 

Lord  Meston,  K.C.S.I.,  P.D.G.M.,  Bengal,  was  installed  D.W.M.  for  the  ensuing 
year  by  V.  W.  Bro.  Stanley  Machin,  the  retiring  D.W.M.  Bros.  Sir  G.  Wyatt  Truscott 
and  A.  Norman  Thornton  were  appointed  Wardens. 

During  the  year  the  visitors  included  distinguished  brethren  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Fifteen  new  members  were  admitted  to  the  Lodge,  seven  being  initiates, 
and  eight  joining  members. 

The  appeal  to  the  members  on  behalf  of  the  M.M.M.  Fund  was  generously 
responded  to,  and  has  enabled  the  Lodge  to  qualify  as  a  Hall  Stone  Lodge,  a  fit 
and  proper  sequel  for  so  important  a  Lodge. 

UNITED  EMPIRE  LODGE  (No.  3868). 

The  third  session  of  this  young  and  virile  Lodge,  formed  in  1918  to  commemorate 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  June  last 
when  W.  Bro.  A.  W.  Thompson  installed  his  successor,  W.  Bro.  A.  N.  Thornton. 

During  W.  Bro.  Thompson's  most  successful  and  crowded  year  of  office  fifteen 
candidates  were  initiated,  and  the  membership  increased  to  eighty-two  subscribing 
members,  in  addition  to  nine  honorary  members.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  Lodge,  the  number  of  distinguished  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  Empire 
was  large. 

A  sum  of  nearly  £200  was  contributed  to  the  Royal  Masonic  Institute  for  Girls, 
while,  in  addition,  special  contributions  to  the  Lodge  Funds  exceeded  £125. 

ORGANISING  AND  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 
A  large  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries,  and  additional  appointments  have  been  made  in  various  centres  Overseas. 
Much  excellent  work  for  the  Institute  has  been  done  by  them  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  Council  desire  to  make  their  acknowledgments  of  the  efficiency  displayed 
in  securing  new  members  and  disseminating  information. 

STAFF. 

The  Council  desire  to  express  again  their  appreciation  of  the  loyal  and  effective 
service  rendered  by  one  and  all.  The  increasing  volume  of  work  has  been  cheerfully 
met  and  well  discharged. 

Allusion  was  made  in  last  year's  address  by  the  Chairman  to  the  then  impending 
retirement  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson  from  the  post  of  Secretary,  which  he  had  held  for  five 
years  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Council,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Institute. 
The  Council  appointed  as  his  successor,  Mr.  George  M.  Boughey,  O.B.E.,  who  had 
had  a  distinguished  record  of  service  in  India,  had  done  good  work  during  the  war, 
and  possessed  all  those  useful  and  essential  qualifications  which  fitted  him  for  the 
office. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  in  common  with  other  Patriotic  Societies  and 
Institutions,  has  had  a  difficult  year.  The  general  unsettlement  of  the  Empire  and 
the  whole  world  during  the  grave  period  of  reconstruction  has  delayed  the  solution 
of  many  outstanding  universal  problems  and  produced  others. 

The  Council  realise  the  many  influences  in  various  directions  which  are  not  without 
menace  to  the  Unity  of  Empire,  and  will  continue  to  work  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
the  ideals  for  which  the  Institute  stands. 
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LIABILITIES. 
To  Capital  Account— As  at  31st  December,  1920 

„  Hew  Premises  Fund  : — 

Loan  on  Mortgage  of  18  Northumberland 
A venua  and  21  Craven  Street  

Amount  advanced  to  this  date  less  repay- 
ments   

Loan  on  Mortgage  of  17  Northumberland 
Avenue  

Lew  Repaid  during  the  year 

Sundry  Creditors        

Balance  due  on  Purchase  Money  of  Avenue 

House... 
Lets  Repaid  during  the  year 

Bank  Overdraft  

Income  and  Expenditure  Account  of  the 
Fund  as  at  31st  December,  1920 

Add  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure 
for  year  to  date  as  per  attached  Account 


„  Special  Appeal  Fund 

„  Sundry  Creditors        

,,  Subscriptions  in  Advance     ... 
Less  Proportion  due  to  Branches 


«.     d.        £       «.     d. 


BALANCE  SHEET, 

£      ».    d. 

75,276  13     9 


20,000    0    0 


20,500    0    0 
1,000    0    0 


26,000    0    0 
6,500    0    0 


42,718     5     5 
3,635    2     3 


18,005  10     S 


19,500    0    0 
1,930  13    1 


1P,FOO     0     0 
17,761  12    7 


46,353    7    8 


2,989    9 


„  Bank  Overdraft        

„  Balance  due  to  Capital  Account  (A) 


123,051     3     7 
710    8    1 


£204,394  10     6 
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DECEMBER,  1921. 

ASSETS.  i     t.     d. 

By  Freehold  Property  :  — 

18  Northumberland  Avenue  (including  21  Craven 

Street)  — 
Cost  of  site  in  1886      ............    33,520    0    0 

Coat  of  buildings  thereon,  as  at  31st  December, 

1920    ......        _        .........    26,193    6  11 


Hove  Property  :— 

Site  No.  6  Third  Avenue,  buildings  thereon, 
Tenants'  Fixtures,  Ac.,  as  at  31st  December, 
1920      .................. 

„  Furniture  and  Fittings  :— 

AH  at  Slat  December,  1920  .........      2,231     0  11 

Cost  of  Additions  in  1921  ............         14  1  11     8 


LtM  Depreciation  at  5% 

Books  Purchased  :— 

Aa  at  31st  December,  1920 
Purchases  during  1921  (including  Binding) 


2,372  12    7 
118  12    6 


11,747    8    2 
267    8    6 


£      «.     d. 


56,713    6  11 


4,040     0    0 


2,264    0     1 


Or. 

t.     i. 


12,014  16    8 
Leat  Contributed  ...............  25    0    0 

---     11,989  16    8 

(Note  '.  Exclusive  of  Books  presented  as  Donations 
to  the  Library,  valued  by  the  Council  at  £20.000) 

„  Balance  due  from    Income    and  Expenditure 

Account      ..................  279  10    1 

----        75,276  13    9 

„  New  Premises  Fund  :— 

Freehold  Property,  lfi-20  Craven  Street- 

Cost  of  site  and  buildings  thereon  as  at  31st  Decem- 

ber, 1920  ...............  15,971  14    4 

17  Northumberland  Avenue  — 
Cost  of  site  *nd  buildings  thereon  as  at  31st  Decem- 

i*r,  1920  ...............  25,639  18     1 

Avenue  House  — 
Cost  of  site  and  buildings  thereon  (including  bal- 

ance of  Purchase  Money.  £19  600  not  yet  paid)...      76,429    0    0 
Estate  Agents'  and  Solicitors'  Costs         ......          804    6    5 

-  77,233    6    5 
Investment  :  4%  Funding  Loan  at  Cost  (nominal 

£4,000)  .....................  3,200    0    0 

Sundry  debtors  and  Outs  landings      ...         ...         ...  956    4    9 

------  •      123,051    3    7 

„  Special  Appeal  Fund  :— 

Cash  at  Bankers         ...............  710     8     I 

„  Subscriptions  outstanding,  estimated  to  produce  ...  605    0    0 

„  Sundry  Debtors  and  Outstandings  .........  1,423  14    7 

„  Loans  to  Branches  :— 

Sussex     .....................      1,145  12  11 

Cambridge          ..................        175    0    0 

-  1,320  12  11 
,.  Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  Hand         .........  72  10    5 

„  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  :  — 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  for  the  year  to 

31st  December,  1921,  as  per  Account  attached    ...      3,651  13    2 
Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  to  31st  Decem- 

ber, 1920,  as  per  last  Account      .........          57916    4 


Deduct  Income  Tax  refunded  or  allowed  to  31st 


4,231     9    6 


December,  1920 


...     2,297     2    4 


1,934  7    2 


5,356    5    1 
£204,394  10     6 


ARTHUR  S.  BULL,  Acting  Hon.  Treasurer. 

We  have  examined  the  foregoing  accounts  with  the  books,  vouchers,  and  other  records  of  the  Institute,  'and 
find  the  same  to  agree  therewith. 

The  De*-d»  of  the  freehold  properties  have  been  verified  by  us  except  the  Conveyance  of  Freehold  oi 
Avenue  House,  which  it  not  yet  completed.  The  Resolution  of  the  Council,  dated  llth  January,  1916,  by 
which  one-third  of  the  Entrance  Fees  and  payments  for  Life  Membership  were  to  be  capitalised,  has  been 
rescinded  tor  the  present. 

PRICE,  WATERHOUSB  *  CO.,  Chartered  Accountant*. 
3  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry,  B.C.  2. 
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IWOOMB. 

To  Subscriptions  received  during  Year  :— 
Residents 
Non-Residenta  

Associates       ... 
Arrears 


INCOMB    AND 


FOB  THB  YEAR 


Lett  Arrears  taken  credit  for  31st  December,  1020     ... 


£    «.  d. 

6,025  16  6 

6,034     7  6 

962  13  0 

625     5  0 

13,638     1  0 

705    0  0 


12,<>33     1     0 
Add  Arreare  at  31st  December,  1921,  estimated  to  produce         605    0    0 


Bristol  Branch 
Leicestershire  Branch 
„  Entrance  Pees  (whole  amount) 
„  Life  Subscriptions     (do.) 


Voluntary  Levy 
Lesa  Expenses 

Journal:— 

Advertisements 

Sales 


1,43112    0 
88    0     6 


2,283  14     1 
60  11     9 


„  Miscellaneous 

„  Interest  ...       . 

„  Balance  being  Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income 


£     «.    d. 


18,009    4    0 
1,34311    6 


2,344     «  10 

19    4    0 

115    0    1 

3,651  13    2 


£25.432  18     7 
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Or. 

£        «.  (i.  £        *.    d. 

By  Office;:— Salaries 3,601    0  3 

Postages  and  Cabling 679  12  1 

Stationery         617  17  6 

Printing  115    0  0 

Miscellaneous 33  13  8 

4,847     3     6 

„  Library  and  Newspaper  Room :— Salaries    1,63118  4 

Newspapers  and  Annuals       302     1     8 

Stationery  and  Printing         20    0    9 

Binding 66    6  10 

1,910    6    7 
„  Home: — (18  Northumberland  Avenue) 

Wages— Hall  Porters,  Charwomen 1,077     1     0 

Maintenance  (less  Receipts) 410  IS    7 

Bates  and  Taxes        1,413    2    6 

Insurance          118    7     2 

Fuel,  Light,  and  Power        397  17    7 

Telephone  (less  Receipts)      76    611 

Furniture  and  Building  (Repairs  and  Renewals) 299    7  10 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  (A  per  cent.)     118  12    6 

3,911  14    0 

.,  Journal: — Paper,  Printing,  Wrappers,  and  Addressing     6,749    6  10 

Postages,  Ao.  1,374     0  10 

Editor,  Contributors,  &c.       640    0    0 

7.763     6    8 

„  Meetings :— Expense 308  11    8 

Reporting          ...         64     3     6 

Advertising       42    0     0 

Printing  ...        225  13  10 

Quest)'  Dinners  and  Luncheons       244  15    1 

885    4     1 

„  Organisation  Department:— Salaries  1,4251210 

Toon  and  Expenses 1,016    4    2 

2,441  17    0 

„  Trade  and  Industry  Committee :— Salaries 530    0    0 

Expenses  4  19     6 

634  19     6 

„  Local  Committees  Expanses     38  11    9 

,,  Imperial  Studies  Committee :— Grant  to  Organiser  for  Lectures  ...  125    0    0 

Printing,  &c 6  10 

125    5  10 

„  Prize  Essay  Publication  Expenses,  &c 63  12    l 

„  "Empire  at  War"        60    0    0 

Typing,  &c 2  12  10 

52  12  10 

„  Audit  Fee,  1920 36  15    0 

Professions  Charges  re  Refund  of  Income  Tax 62  10    0 

89    5    0 

„  Refunds  of  Subscriptions  to  Branches      ...       ...        1,41711    9 

„  Legal  Expenses  ...       ...       221    56 

„  Donations           ... M        14  14    0 

„  Inhabited  House  Duty          *, 93     7    6 

,,  Sussex  Branch  :—  Insurance 696 

„  Annual  Dinner  and  Others 187    0    9 

„  Rwoption            406    2     1 

„  List  of  Fellows  Printing        433  10    6 

„  Expenses  rr  New  Charter      25    8    7 

..  Empire  Migration  Committee         13    9  10 


£25,482  IS    7 
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Balance,  1020  . 
Income,  1921    . 


BRANCH  ACCOUNTS. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

£8  11     6      Sundry  expenses 
65     1     0      Balance 

£73  1?     5 

Rent  for  1921  not  paid. 


£15  10     3 
58     2     2 

£7'»   12     5 


Balance,  1920 
Income,  1921 
Interest  . 


MANCHESTER. 


£1,042  17    4 

295    9     1 

28    0    0 


£1.366    6     5 


Expenditure,  including  U  years' 

rent        .          .  .        £872    2     7 

Balance  (less  accounts  outstand- 
ing £276  125. 4d.)  .         .        494    3  10 


£1.366     6     5 


Balance,  1920  . 

Income    . 

Donation  and  interest 


HANTS  AND  DORSET. 


£183  15    4 

80     1   II 

6  17  10 

£270  15     1 


Expenditure 
Balance   . 


£116  18     5 
153  16     8 


£270  15     1 


Income    ..... 
Balance,    being    excess    of    ex- 
penditure over  income 


SUSSEX. 


£735    2     7 

192     7    2 

£927     9     9 


Expenditure 


Note. — Loan  to  Sussex  Branch  from  Head  Office,  £1145  12«.  lid. 
Cash  in  hand:         Library  Fund     .          .     £1215     5 
General  Fund  14     3    2 


£26  18     7 


£927     9     9 


£927     9     9 


Balance,  1920  . 
Income    . 


LIVERPOOL. 


£849  16    2 
354  11     5 

£1.204     7     7 


Expenditure 
Balance   . 


£530  16     6 
673  11     2 

£1  204     7     7 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Continuous  Thunder. — It  may  interest  some  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  to  hear  that 
between  3  and  4  A.M.  on  the  6th  instant,  continuous  thunder  occurred  at  Entebbe,  Uganda^ 
for  a  period  of  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes.  By  continuous  thunder  I  mean  that  not  for  one 
second  was  there  a  break  in  the  thunder  rolls  from  the  time  that  the  storm  was  first  heard 
approaching  from  the  east  of  Entebbe  to  the  time  that  the  rolls  faded  away  in  the  distance, 
like  the  Turkish  patrol,  to  the  southward. 

Having  lived  in  the  tropics  for  thirty-four  years  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  more 
than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  thunderstorms.  Successive  and  overlapping  rolls  for 
five  minutes  or  so  at  a  time  are  by  no  means  unusual,  but  rolls  without  a  break  for  close  on 
an  hour  are,  I  believe,  phenomenal.  The  flashes  of  lightning  occurred  at  intervals  of  about 
five  seconds,  and  it  was  often  possible  to  distinguish  the  tones  of  three  overlapping  rolls — that 
is  to  say,  the  third  burst  would  occur  while  the  previous  roll  was  still  strong  and  while  its 
predecessor  was  tailing  off  to  a  low  grumble.  The  simile  occurred  to  me  of  quick  cover-shooting, 
the  third  bird  crumpling  up  high  above  the  trees  before  the  two  from  the  first  gun  had  reached 
the  ground. 

To  what  extent  the  "  echo  "  of  thunder  comes  into  the  question,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  the  closer  claps  are  generally  sharp  and  short,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
any  of  the  wide  circle  of  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  have  listened  to  incessant  thunder,  without 
the  break  of  a  second,  for  something  approaching  an  hour. 

Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  is  noted  for  its  thunderstorms,  and  old  residents  say  that  they 
were  very  much  worse  in  years  gone  by.  This  perhaps  is  a  way  of  "  old  residents,*'  but  those 
who  knew  the  Lake  shores  in  the  old  days  and  who  are  now  living  safely  at  home  on  fat  pensions, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Lake  Victoria  thunderstorms  are  keeping  their  end  up. 

Entebbe,  Uganda.  E.  C.  ELIOT, 

February  8,  1922.  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  E.G.I. 

"  The  Hope  Of  the  West  Indies."— With  reference  to  the  Editorial  Note  appearing  in 
your  March  issue  under  this  heading,  I  should  point  out  that  the  reason  why  it  is  important 
that  the  preference  on  sugar  should  be  maintained  at  its  present  value  rather  than  rate,  for  the 
ensuing  ten  years,  is  because  otherwise  when  the  duties  (not  the  price  as  stated  by  you)  are 
reduced,  the  preference  will  undergo  a  corresponding  reduction.  Thus,  if  it  were  decided  to 
reduce  the  duties  by  one-half,  the  preference  of  £3  155.  Od.  on  96°  test  sugar,  for  example, 
which  would  be  correspondingly  reduced,  would  become  one  of  f  1  175.  6d.  only,  which  would 
be  altogether  inadequate. 

The  West  India  Committee  Circular,  in  reminding  its  readers  recently  of  the  crushing  burden 
of  taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  did  not  suggest  that  this  would  prevent  the  West  Indian 
views  from  being  met,  but  rather  the  opposite.  It  was  indicated  that  a  reduction  of  direct 
rather  than  indirect  taxation  should  be  aimed  at  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  trade,  and 
if  no  reduction  in  indirect  taxation  were  made,  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  value  of  the 
preference  on  sugar  would  involve  the  British  taxpayer  in  no  extra  expense. 
15  Seething  Lane,  ALGERNON  ASPINALL, 

London,  E.G.  3.  Editor,  The  West  India  Committee  Circular. 

March  20,  1922. 


WELCOME  Home  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie !  Much  interest  has  everywhere  been  evinced  in 
his  return  to  England  after  sixty-six  years  in  Australia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the 
inauguration  of  responsible  Government,  and  four  years  before  Queensland,  with  which  he 
has  been  so  intimately  associated,  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales. 
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BRANCH  NEWS. 

BRISTOL. 

AT  the  meeting  on  February  6,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 
spoke  on  "Modern  Nigeria  and  British  Tropical  Possessions."    Mr.  J.  E.  King  presided. 

Sir  Frederick  Lugard  said  there  were  two  aspects  from  which  the  task  of  controlling 
tropical  possessions  could  be  viewed.  First,  the  duty  which  devolved  upon  us  for  the 
advancement  of  the  native  races  under  our  guidance ;  and  secondly,  the  development  of 
the  natural  sources  of  the  tropics  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  of  our  trade.  Those 
were  intimately  connected,  although  some  people  thought  they  should  be  kept  in  separate 
water-tight  compartments.  The  British  Empire  had  been  built  up  by  successful  commerce. 
Great  Britain  had  stood  for  Free  Trade  and  equal  opportunity  wherever  the  flag  has  flown. 
It  was  through  commerce  that  revenue  had  been  found  to  devote  to  the  moral  advance- 
ment of  the  races  of  the  tropics.  If  sometimes  there  was  a  clamour  for  premature  power 
it  was  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  disaffection  or  discontent.  They  had  been  slow  to  recognise 
that  the  tropical  races  differed  essentially  from  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  and  that  misapprehension  had  been  evident  in  such  fundamental  matters 
as  religion,  methods  of  rule,  and  education.  A  more  acute  sense  of  those  differences  might 
be  accompanied  by  a  fuller  sympathy  -with,  and  understanding  of,  the  coloured  races.  In 
the  sphere  of  religion  he  believed  that  monogamy  was  unadapted  to  the  peoples  of  the 
tropics,  and  was  a  matter  of  social  regulation  not  necessarily  lying  within  the  sphere  of 
religious  sanctions.  In  education  we  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  enormous  influence  which 
centuries  of  Christian  ethics '  exercised  upon  the  children  of  Europe  from  their  cradles — 
influences  which  were  absent  in  the  tropics.  Their  foremost  aim  should  therefore  be  to 
inculcate  habits  of  discipline  and  self-control,  and  to  create  moral  standards.  There  was 
too  much  slavish  adherence  to  the  curriculum  of  English  schools.  As  in  religion  and  educa- 
tion so  in  matters  of  social  evolution.  The  admitted  danger  of  placing  unlimited  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  majority  was  to-day  being  hurriedly  met  in  our  own,  as 
in  other  countries,  by  a  belated  effort  for  wider  and  more  practical  education.  In  Africa 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  line  of  social  evolution  should  be  through  extending  powers 
to  efficient  and  loyal  native  rulers,  later  on  delegation  by  these  rulers  to  competent  sub- 
chiefs,  the  creation  of  advisory  councils,  gradually  introducing  that  democratic  principle 
which  the  world  to-day  worshipped.  To  substitute  law  and  order  for  the  law  of  force 
would  convince  the  native  rulers  and  peasants  alike  that  it  was  the  better  way.  Turning 
to  the  commercial  aspects,  Sir  Frederick  said  the  products  of  the  tropics  had  become  vital 
to  modern  civilisation.  Without  the  vegetable  oils  many  of  our  industries  would  collapse, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  mankind  to  develop  the  resources  both  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  those  countries  which  took  their  manufactured  articles,  and  provided  a  market 
for  them.  Cheap  railway  transport  was  essential  in  the  tropics.  Railways  were  an  extremely 
profitable  investment  j  they  led  to  a  better  standard  of  living  among  natives  and  an  in- 
creased demand  for  various  commodities.  No  heed  should  be  paid  to  the  clap-trap  of 
the  Little  Englanders,  who  had  lately  reported  to  the  Labour  Party  that  tropical  possessions 
were  not  worth  having.  The  value  of  the  African  market  was  as  yet  a  mere  fraction  of 
what  it  would  become  in  a  few  years'  time.  Mr.  Churchill,  like  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
had  pointed  out  that  unemployment  in  this  country  might  be  relieved  by  the  development 
of  markets  in  the  tropical  portions  of  the  Empire.  What  other  country  possessed  the 
opportunities  for  trade  and  commerce  that  we  had  in  our  colonies  in  every  climate  ?  The 
present  depression  was  due  to  the  loss  of  the  continental  trade,  but  in  the  tropical  colonies 
there  were  millions  eager  to  buy  and  pay  in  raw  material. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  and  the  lecturer  was  called  upon  to  reply  to  questions. 
Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  which 
was  enthusiastically  accorded,  said  the  British  Empire  was  becoming  a  very  difficult  one  to 
govern.  He  appealed  for  more  enthusiasm  in  Empire  work.  Regarding  education  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  adapted  to  the  climate  and  customs  of  the  peoples  concerned  ; 
at  home  he  thought  there  was  far  too  much  academic  teaching  in  the  Universities.  Technical 
education  was  wanted  in  this  country.  He  was  delighted  that  the  first  visit  of  Sir  Frederick 
to  Bristol  was  in  order  to  address  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

On  February  20  a  lecture  on  "  The  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  "  was  given  by  Mr. 
Evelyn  Wrench,  Chairman  of  the  Overseas  Club. 

Mr.  Percy  Steadman,  who  presided,  said  no  one  was  more  able  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  "  The 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  "  than  Mr.  Evelyn  Wrench. 

The  Lecturer  said  he  did  not  remember  having  found  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  outside  London 
an  institute  so  well  equipped  as  theirs  in  Bristol.  That  spoke  volumes  for  the  patriotism  and  far- 
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SITE    -    WEMBLEY    PARK,     MIDDLESEX 

1 20  acres  of  undulating  country,  studded  with  beech, 
oak  and  elm,  and  bounded  by  the  River  Brent. 

COMMUNICATIONS  - 

SIX  miles  from  Marble  Arch  by  Road 
TEN  minutes    from   Baker  Street  (Met.   Railway) 
ELEVEN  minutes  from   Marylebone  (G.C.R.) 
FIFTEEN  minutes  from  Piccadilly  Circus  (Bakerloo 
and  Met.).     Accessible  from  all  main  Lines 

BUILDINGS  «- 

900,000    sq.    ft.    of   steel    and   concrete    buildings, 
specially  designed  for  permanent  exhibitions. 

STADIIJM  - 

A  National  Sports  Ground  capable  of  accommodating 
130,000  spectators. 

A  Dominions  Mission 

A  mission  to  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  in  charge  of  Major  Belcher, 
C.B.E.,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Exhibition,  after  visiting  South 
Africa,  is  proceeding  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada  with  a  view 
to  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Exhibition  and  ascertaining  the  best  means 
of  insuring  the  interests  of  the  Dominions  in  connection  therewith. 
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For  further  particulars  apply 

The  Secretary,  British  Empire  Exhibition 
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sightedness  of  Sir  Thomas  Lennard  and  the  other  members  who  had  brought  the  institution  to 
such  a  state  of  prosperity.  He  saw  in  the  papers  recently  a  picture  of  the  Burke  statue  which 
had  been  removed  from  St.  Augustine's  in  order  that  a  replica  could  be  set  up  in  America.  They 
had  had  several  cases  recently  where  statues  of  prominent  Americans  had  been  set  up  in  this  country, 
including  those  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  Washington,  and  he  hoped  that  there  would  now 
be  a  procession  of  such  cases  across  the  Atlantic,  that  of  Burke  being  one  of  the  first.  Two  Powers, 
he  continued,  had  emerged  triumphantly  from  the  terrible  struggle  of  the  war,  namely,  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth.  Referring  to  the  Washington  Conference,  he  had  been 
struck  during  the  last  six  weeks  with  the  fine  comments  made  by  American  journalists  concerning 
the  extraordinary  and  wonderful  part  Mr.  Balfour  had  taken  in  the  Conference.  Contrasting 
the  British  and  American  citizen,  the  Lecturer  said  the  Englishman  walked  into  a  room  as  if  he 
owned  it,  and  the  American  walked  in  as  if  he  did  not  care  who  owned  it.  A  thing  that  had  struck 
him  in  America  was  the  intense  local  patriotism  of  the  people  in  the  towns.  He  visited  Seattle, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  later  told  an  American  that  he  had  been  struck  with  much  he  had  seen 
there.  His  companion  asked  "  When  were  you  there  ?  "  and  he  replied  "  Ten  days  ago."  "  Gee," 
answered  the  American,  "  you  should  see  it  now !  " 

Mr.  Wrench  replied  to  questions,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  him  for  his  address. 

LIVERPOOL. 

GENERAL  SIR  FRANCIS  YOUNQHTTSBAND  was  entertained  by  the  Branch  at  luncheon  on  February  22, 
and  in  the  afternoon  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  "Some  Indian  Experiences."  Mr.  David  Jones 
presided,  and  there  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  described 
his  famous  expedition  eighteen  years  ago  to  the  Tibetan  capital  Lhassa,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
an  understanding  with  the  rulers  of  that  country.  Prior  to  that,  he  said,  there  had  been  frequent 
exchanges  of  presents  and  communications  between  the  Tsar  of  Russia  and  the  Grand  Llama, 
and  the  latter  had  come  to  consider  himself  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Tsar.  He  refused 
to  have  any  dealings  with  the  Viceroy  of  India,  and  it  was  that  state  of  things  which 
induced  Lord  Curzon  to  choose  the  lecturer  as  leader  of  an  expedition  into  Tibet,  with  instructions 
to  arrange  a  treaty  if  possible  with  the  Grand  Llama.  The  good  relations  then  established  helped 
Sir  Charles  Bell  to  obtain  last  year  the  consent  of  the  Tibetan  Government  to  the  exploration  of 
Mount  Everest.  When  leaving  Lhassa,  Sir  Francis  said,  he  was  presented  by  the  Regent  with  a 
miniature  statue  of  Buddha  as  a  token  of  peace  between  Tibet  and  India,  and  since  then  the  peace 
had  not  been  broken. 

Hearty  thanks  were  voted  to  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Danson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Rudolf,  and  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Sandeman  Allen,  all  of  whom  spoke  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  contributions  in  widening  the  knowledge  of  the  people  at  home  of  the  conditions 
in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

THE  annual  meeting  was  held  on  February  29.  The  report  shows  continued  progress,  the 
membership  now  numbering  122. 

The  Fellows  and  Associates  are  asked  to  do  all  they  can  to  make  the  activities  of  the  Branch 
more  widely  known,  and  enlist  new  members,  especially  from  among  those  who  come  to  live  within 
the  area  assigned  to  the  Branch  from  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  financial  statement,  pre- 
sented by  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  H.  Miles,  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £53  16s.  8d.,  as  against 
£83  15s.  4d.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  addition,  there  was  £100  on  deposit  which  had  not 
been  disturbed. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  extra  expense  had  been  incurred  this  year  for  fitting  up  the  rooms 
and  making  the  Branch  still  more  efficient. 

Sir  Bickham  Sweet  Escott,  proposing  the  re-election  of  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  remarked  that  it  was 
due  to  Sir  Daniel  that  the  Branch  had  been  brought  into  existence  and  was  such  a  success.  Every- 
one would  agree  that  there  was  nobody  to  take  his  place  as  president.  He  had  had  a  very  dis- 
tinguished career  in  his  various  activities  throughout  the  Empire.  Two  most  important  features 
of  his  life  had  been  between  1898  and  1908,  when  he  was  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  special  mission  to  consider  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies.  Anyone  might  be  very  proud  of  such  a  career. 

Sir  Frederick  Evans  seconded,  paying  a  tribute  to  the  tact,  kindness,  and  courtesy  that  Sir 
Daniel  Morris  had  always  shown.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  Vice-Presidents,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  Major  Sir  George  Dolby,  Sir 
Bickham  Sweet  Escott,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Brazier,  were  re-elected.  Dr.  W.  G.  Boul  was 
re-elected  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Miles  Hon.  Treasurer.  The  Council  were  re-elected 
en  bloc. 

The  members  afterwards  inspected  a  very  interesting  collection  of  curios  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  which  had  been  brought  by  several  of  the  members  and  arranged  in  two  of  the  rooms,  their 
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INVESTMENT  OR  SETTLEMENT 

A  PERMANENT  INCOME 
OF  £SOO  PER  ANNUM 

can  be  secured  after  the  fifth  year  from  each  five-acre  Orange 
Orchard  purchased  in  South  Africa.  The  outlay  involved  is  only 
^562  10s.  cash,  or  £125  per  annum  for  five  years.  Half-yearly 
or  quarterly  payments  arranged.  The  following  are  a  few  brief 
features  of  the  scheme : 

1.  Few  investments    offer  such    excellent    results  with  security 
of  capital. 

2.  The  actual  results  obtained  by  the  South  African  Prudential 
show  even  better  figures  than  the  above. 

3.  There  is  an  unlimited  market  for  the  fruit  grown,  as  it  reaches 
the  markets  of  Europe  and  America  during  the  summer  months. 

4.  The  Directors   are  well-known  public   men  in  South  Africa. 

5.  All  plots  sold  are  freehold. 

6.  Management  is  undertaken  for  absentee  owners  for  a  small 
percentage  of  the  profits. 

A  Union  Government  pamphlet  states  :     "  Unlike  diamond  digging 

orange  growing  is  not  a  gamble."     Also  "  South  African  Orange 

Groves  in  full   bearing  have  yielded   from  £200  to  £300  per  acre. 

Probably  three-fourths  of  that  was  profit.     Those  who  get  in  now 

will  have  seized  an  opportunity  that  does  not  often  present  itself." 

The  Company's  estimate  of  profits  of  £100  per  acre  as  referred  to 

above  is  therefore  a  conservative  one. 

The  fruit-bearing  life  of  an  orange  tree  is  given  as  40  years  if  the 

tree  is  well  cared  for. 

Experts  state  that  nothing  over  5  miles  from  a  railway  station  is  a 

good  commercial  proposition.     No  point  on  the  Prudential  Estate 

is  beyond  2i  miles  from  a  railway  station. 

The    Company    is    developing     the     finest    Citrus    Estate    in    the 

British  Empire. 

Mr.  Norman  Gibb,  M.I.M.E.,  of  London,  who  has  recently  arrived 

in  South  Africa,  and  inspected  his  plots,  states  :  "  I  was  given  every 

opportunity  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  whole  of  the  work  and 

the  operations  in  progress,  and  I  can  sav,  without  hesitation,  that  I 

was  most  favourably  impressed  with  all  I  saw.  The  fascination  of  the 

place  and  its  surroundings  is  such  that  one  comes  away  reluctantly." 

Many  business  and  professional  men,  also  naval  and  military  officers, 

have  purchased  plots  either  for  investment  or  settlement. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  High  Commissioner  oranges   from  the 

Estates  have  been  exhibited  at  the   Union   Government  Offices, 

Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 

Reference :    National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited. 

Full    particulars,    plans,    etc.,    from    Dept.    U.E.,    South   African 

Prudential,    Limited,    79    Queen  Victoria   Street,  London,   E.C.4. 
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history  and  origin  being  explained  by  their  owners.  Among  these  was  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Herald,  six  copies  of  which  were  printed  on  tapa  cloth  to  celebrate  the  anival 
of  Sir  Bickham  Sweet  Escott  as  Governor  of  Fiji  in  1912.  Many  interesting  souvenirs  of 
Mesopotamia  were  shown  by  Sir  Harry  Brooking,  and  of  the  West  Indies  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris. 


SUSSEX. 

AT  the  Hove  Town  Hall,  on  March  6,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Branch,  Mr.  Sandon  Perkins, 
F.R.G.S.,  delivered  an  illustrated  address  on  "  Canada's  Polar  Regions."  Mr.  Perkins  went  from 
Scotland  to  Greenland.  Before  he  left  the  North  Sea  he  found  the  descendants  of  Norsemen  in 
the  Orkneys  interesting,  and  similarly  he  went  back  to  the  civilisation  which  Eric  the  Red  and  his 
Scandinavian  Bolshevik  followers  started  in  Greenland  1,000  years  ago.  They  even  had  their 
own  archbishop  then,  he  said.  He  told  of  the  walrus's  bovine  ancestors  in  the  semi-tropical 
Greenland  of  long  ago,  and  of  the  whale's  similar  early  days,  and  then  dealt  with  the  white  whale 
which,  though  smaller  than  some  washed  up  on  the  East  Coast  of  England,  is  worth  from  £2,000 
to  £3,000.  After  showing  how  utterly  wrong  was  the  idea  that  the  Arctic  was  devoid  of  life,  the 
lecturer  described  the  whale  and  whaling  in  some  detail. 

Of  the  Eskimos,  with  their  low  order  of  civilisation,  their  canoe-like  kayak,  their  evil-smelling 
mud-huts  approached  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  of  the  Danish  padre  who  not  only  told  them  of  the 
Heaven  beyond  the  clouds  but  who  tried  to  show  them  a  bit  of  Heaven  on  this  side,  and  of  the 
Eskimo  love  of  raw  meat  and  rotten  fish,  Mr.  Perkins  spoke  with  knowledge  and  humour.  There 
were  great  possibilities  in  these  regions.  He  had  found  gold,  copper,  lignite,  and  coal,  but  there 
were  the  difficulties  of  transport  and  labour  in  the  way  of  development.  Mr.  Perkins  expressed 
the  opinion  that  expeditions  to  the  geographical  North  Pole  were  useless,  but  said  those  to  the  ever- 
moving  magnetic  pole,  and  such  exploration  as  that  carried  out  by  the  late  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton, 
were  invaluable.  Alderman  Leeney  moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  prolonged  applause  showed 
how  keenly  the  lecture  was  appreciated. 

The  Branch  entertained  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute, 
at  luncheon  at  Boyle  House  on  March  15.  Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  function  by  the 
local  Fellows,  and  Mr.  P.  Martindale,  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Ivor  B.  Burnand,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  who  arranged  the  lunch,  were  heartily  congratulated  on  its 
success.  Major-General  H.  M.  Mason,  Chairman  of  the  Branch,  presided,  and  among  those 
present  were  Lady  Cusack-Smith,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Sandeman,  O.B.E.,  Major  W.  W.  Sandeman, 
Colonel  Sir  Berry  Cusack-Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  George  King  Hall,  Mrs.  Willis  Browne, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Dormer  Pierce,  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey  (Secretary  of  the  Institute),  Alderman 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Leeney,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Taylor,  Major  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  T.  Dickins, 
Colonel  Randolph  Routh,  Colonel  F.  Farrington,  the  Rev.  Canon  Gray  Maitland,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Collins,  Mr.  M.  Cattley,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  Morice,  Miss  Maufe,  and 
Mr.  Osman  Ward.  Major-General  Mason  in  extending  a  hearty  welcome  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden  and  Mr.  Boughey,  mentioned  that  he  had  started  an  emigration  department  by 
means  of  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  send  from  forty  to  fifty  men  to  the  Dominions  in 
the  past  year,  who  would  otherwise  not  have  been  able  to  go.  The  large  number  of  new 
members  augured  well  for  the  future  of  the  Branch.  Sir  Godfrey,  in  reply,  spoke  of  the  great 
interest  taken  in  the  Branch  by  the  Institute  Council,  and  dwelt  on  the  need  for  extending 
the  great  Imperial  work,  which  should  be  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Britisher.  He  con- 
gratulated General  Mason  on  all  he  had  done,  and  finally  thanked  Mr.  Burnand,  the  members 
of  the  Council,  and ;  Mr.  Martindale  who,  as  Secretary,  had :"  kept  things  going  so  splendidly." 


VICTORIA  (AUSTRALIA). 

A  LUNCHEON  was  given  on  January  5  in  honour  of  -the  Indian  delegates  on  their  way  to  Fiji 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  Indian  labour  in  the  islands.  The  delegation  consisted  of 
Mr.  B.  Venkatapatiraj u  Raju,  Punditj  Goobind  Sahay  Sharma,  and  Lieut.  Hissamuddin 
Khan,  D.S.O. 

Sir  James  Barrett,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  visitors,  said  that  while  the  British  Empire 
existed,  as  at  present  constituted,  one  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  earth  would  be  at  peace, 
but  if  it  was  broken  up  fhe  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  earth  would  be  tremendous.  An  attempt 
was  being  made  to  build  up  a  nation  in  India  around  ideals  of  truth,  justice,  and  liberty.  He 
had  read  Mr.  Raju's  observations  on  India's  aspirations  for  Dominion  self-government,  and  the 
only  comment  he  wished  to  pass  on  them  was  that  self-government  was  not  learned  very  rapidly. 
After  centuries  of  experience,  he  would  be  an  optimist  who  would  describe  even  the  British  as 
perfect  in  the  art  of  self-government.  If  India  did  not  seem  to  Indians  to  be  progressing  fast  enough 
along  that  road,  he  was  sure  they  would  recognise  that  it  was  because  the  process  itself  was  slow. 
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THE   REQUIREMENTS   OF 

VISITORS  "FROM    OVERSEAS 

must  be  the  object  of  especial  care  and  attention  in  a  firm  with  the  traditions  of 
Thresher  &  Glenny,  as  Indian,  Tropical,  and  Colonial  Outfitters.  The  feature 
of  our  tailoring  service  is  that  excellence  of  materials  on  which  our  world- 
wide reputation  rests,  and  prices  in  keeping  with  the  present  call  for  economy. 

Our  system  of  recording  measurements  and 
details  embodies  every  condition  essential  to 
the  entire  confidence  of  gentlemen  resident 
abroad. 

Newly  appointed  Colonial  Officials  fully 
equipped  for  any  part  of  the  world. 

Particulars  of  necessary  outfit  for  any  country 
and  appointment  on  application. 


(Established  1755 
Mine  start  of  fl?e  Peacock 


Drill  Uniform  and  Mufti. 
Thresher's  India  Tweed 
and  Sunproof  S  p  1  a  r  o 
Suitings  and  Shirtings. 


Light  Absorbent  Underwear. 
Mosquito    Nets   and   Boots. 
Packing  Cases. 
Camp  Equipment. 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 

INDIAN,  TROPICAL  &  COLONIAL  OUTFITTERS 
BY  APPOINTMENT  T  O  H.  M.  THE  KING 

152-3  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


V.  O.  L. 

(VERY  OLD  LIQUEUR) 

SCOTCH    WHISKY 


AGENCIES  OPEN  FOR 
CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 
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Mr.  Raju  said  that  it  was  a  great  honour  and  a  proud  privilege  to  speak  to  Australians  for  India. 
The  delegation  was  immensely  grateful  to  those  who  were  making  its  stay  in  Melbourne  so  pleasant 
and  enjoyable.  The  delegates  had  expected  to  find  themselves  strangers  in  Australia,  but  after 
all  they  felt  that  they  were  in  their  own  country,  because,  with  Australians,  they  were  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  There  was  no  sedition  in  India.  Every  Indian  was  loyal  to  the 
Empire,  but  every  Indian  was  honestly  trying  to  place  before  the  authorities  his  view  of  the  case 
for  self-government.  Indians  would  labour,  as  they  had  done  in  the  war,  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  show  their  devotion  to  their  beloved  King-Emperor.  It  was  part  of  their 
religion  that  they  should  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  and  if  only  for  that 
reason  there  was  no  danger  of  sedition  in  India,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  encountered  in  other 
countries.  There  might  be  discontent,  and  there  might  be  disaffection  from  the  present  system 
of  government,  but  these  would  be  cured  in  course  of  time,  so  long  as  the  Government  of  India 
tried  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  from  the  Indian's  point  of  view,  and  to  meet 
them  in  a  proper  way.  "  We  shall  never  grudge  any  country  its  right  to  impose  such  laws  as  it 
thinks  best.  If  you  say  you  do  not  want  a  certain  kind  of  labour  in  Australia,  we  do  not  quarrel 
with  you.  Nobody  complains  in  India  that  Australia  will  have  no  more  coloured  labour.  It 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  not  to  reduce  your  standard  of  living  and  your  rates  of  wages.  But 
whether  it  be  necessary  or  not,  it  is  a  matter  entirely  for  Australians,  and  we  have  no  grievance 
because  of  it.  What  we  claim  is  that  our  people,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  shall  enjoy  the  same 
rights  of  citizenship  as  other  citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  We  have  been  promised  equal  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  if  we  are  denied  those  rights,  then  we  say  we  cannot  tolerate  such  treatment." 
The  delegation  found  that  there  was  not  much  trade  between  India  and  Australia.  The  reason 
was  that  there  was  not  sufficient  advertisement  in  India  of  Australian  goods,  and  Australians  did 
not  know  the  kind  of  commodities  they  could  obtain  from  India.  The  people  of  India  were  anxious 
to  supply  their  wants  from  within  the  British  Empire.  India  had  fruits  and  other  commodities 
which  Australia  could  not  produce,  and  of  which  she  might  be  glad.  India  hoped  for  much  from 
organisations  such  as  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  regarded  all  British  citizens  as  the  citizens 
of  one  nation.  United,  the  nations  of  the  British  Empire  could  withstand  all  the  onslaughts  from 
without.  India's  350,000,000  people  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in -defence  of  those  whom 
they  recognised  as  their  fellow-citizens. 

TASMANIA. 

THE  local  Fellows  seized  the  occasion  of  the  Governor's  departure  to  present  him  with  the  following 
address  :  "To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Lamond  Allardyce,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor 
in  and  over  the  State  of  Tasmania  and  its  dependencies  :  On  behalf  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  resident  in  Launceston  and  Northern  Tasmania,  we,  the  undersigned, 
assure  your  Excellency  of  our  love  and  devotion  to  the  throne  and  Empire.  We  are  aware  of  your 
long  and  valuable  connection  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  you 
are  leaving  these  shores,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  Empire's  best  men  are  required  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction  following  on  the  late  war.  Trusting  that  you  and  Lady  Allardyce  and  family 
may  enjoy  many  years  of  health  and  prosperity  in  the  work  of  the  Empire,  we  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servants,  S.  Eardley  Wilmot,  H.  Weedon,  P.  Oakley  Fysh, 
Wm.  Martin,  Geo.  E.  Harrap  ;  C.  W.  Danvers  Walker,  corresponding  hon.  secretary." 

Mr.  Weedon  spoke  of  the  good  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  maintaining  an  Imperialistic 
outview  by  keeping  the  bonds  of  Empire  in  England  and  her  Dominions  and  Dependencies  closely 
associated.  The  members  of  the  Branch  regretted  sincerely  the  departure  of  the  Governor  and 
Lady  Allardyce,  but  desired  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  splendid  services  which  they  had 
rendered  to  the  Empire.  He  knew  his  Excellency  was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  that  gave 
Tasmanian  members  the  greater  pleasure  to  present  the  address. 

His  Excellency  expressed  his  pleasure  at  receiving  this,  the  first  address  he  had  had  from  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  to  which  he  had  the  honour  and  privilege  to  belong.  The 
Institute  had  been  started  in  London  in  a  small  way  some  fifty  years  ago  by  a  few  men  who  had  a  big 
vision  in  Imperial  affairs.  He  was  very  glad  to  know  that  there  was  a  Branch  in  Tasmania  whose 
members  were  prepared  to  assist  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  Empire. 


SALE  or  LAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. — The  attention  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  has  been  directed  to  the  wording  of  certain  advertisements  issued  by  com- 
panies relating  to  the  sale  of  their  land  in  South  Africa.  The  High  Commissioner  states 
that  such  advertisements  are  entirely  unauthorised  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  The  fullest 
possible  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  by  intending  settlers, 
but  in  no  case  will  any  particular  land  be  recommended  for  sale. 
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The  Bank  receives  from  its  Cape  Town  office  a  monthly  cabled  Report  of  the  latest 
Trade  Conditions  prevailing  in  South  Africa,  Copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
those  interested  in  the  Colony. 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

AT  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  when  Viscountess  Muriel  Helmsley  very  kindly 
consented    to    take    the   chair,    Mr.    F.    H.    Haynes   lectured   on    "  The    Pearl   and    Pearl-shell 
Fisheries  of  the  World,"  with  particular  reference  to  his  own  extremely  interesting  experiences. 
Excellent   pictures   were   thrown    on    the   screen,   representing   pearling   life   ashore   and   afloat, 
together  with  a  chart   embracing    the  principal  pearl-shell  fisheries  in  the  Far   East — Lower 
Burmah   (Mergui   Arch.),   Sulu     (Philippines),   Aru    Islands    (Neth.    Ind.),   Torres    Straits,    and 
North-West   Australia.      The   Lecturer   described   the   gradual   development   of   the   Nor' -West 
fishery   by   the   pioneers   who    first   opened   up    the   pastoral   country   between   the   Nor'-West 
Cape    and   the   De    Grey   River,   the    foundation    of   the   town  of   Broome   in    1887,   and    the 
subsequent  landing  of  the  alternate  cable  there  from  Europe.     Specimen  shells  were  exhibited, 
showing  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  grounds — 1,100  to  the  ton — and  special  shells  found  but  in 
few  places,  such  as  the  Montebellos,  375  to  the  ton,  the  maximum  weight  being   15  Ibs.,  or 
double    the    size    of    the    two    specimens    exhibited.     The    total    annual    shipments    of    mother 
o'  pearl  shell   to   Europe   from   all   sources   were   stated   never   to  have  exceeded   £500,000   in 
value,  as  compared  with  double  that  value  now  raised  for  button  material  from  the  American 
fresh-water  mussel  rivers.      The  average  total  value  of  pearls  as  compared  with  shell  on  the 
Australian  grounds  was  estimated  at  1  to  5;    but  a  man  with  only  one  diving  lugger  raising 
£500   worth    of    shell   may   be    fortunate    enough  to    secure    a    £5,000    pearl.     Referring  to  his 
attempts  (1902-11)  to  cultivate  the  big  shell  at  the  Montebello  Islands — an  extraordinary  maze  of 
islands,   channels,  and  lagoons,  about  ten  miles   long,   some  sixty  miles  from   the  mainland — 
Mr.    Haynes   illustrated   on   the   screen   the   story   of   the   lagoon   which   he   converted  into   a 
tidal  pond.     The  effort  privately  to  tackle  what  after  all  was  a  problem  of  national  import- 
ance, was  blocked  first  by  the  action  of  the  West  Australian  Government,  who  cancelled  the 
leases    in    1906    on    the    ground   of    a    technical    error    in    estimated    measurement,   and    left 
Mr.   Haynes  for  eighteen  months   without  a   title  before  granting  four  new  leases  in  place  of 
one  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  failure  for  ten  years  to  keep  the  repeated  promises  to  amend  the  Act 
in   favour   of   the   granting   of   leases   of   longer   and   more   practical   character   than   fourteen 
years.     Abandonment  of  the  work  became  imperative  in   1911,  the  leases  being  too  short  to 
warrant    the    expenditure    of    more    capital       The  undertaking    was    offered    to    the   Federal 
Government,  and  Mr.  Haynes  was  invited  to  Melbourne.     Eventually  the   Federal  Government 
appointed   a   Royal   Commission    to   examine   into   the  rwhole   subject.     After   four   years   the 
Commissioners  reported  that  the  Montebello  experiments  had  proved  that  cultivation  was  quite 
easy    but   that  it   had   not   been   proved   to    be   a   payable   proposition,    and   they   could   not 
recommend  the   Government  to  take  over  the  work  !     That  chapter  is  now  closed,  and  the 
Montebellos  have  reverted  to  their  original  uninhabited  state. 

The  Lecturer  finally  explained  on  the  screen  the  difference  between  "  blisters  "  or  excres- 
cences on  the  shell  surface,  and  true  pearls  found  within  the  tissues  of  the  oyster.  A  hand- 
some necklet  of  Japanese  culture  pearls  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  representative 
of  Mr.  Mikimoto,  who  was  good  enough  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  his  exhibit  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

Lady  Helmsley  stated  that  she  was  sure  all  present  had,  like  herself,  been  extremely 
interested  in  the  lecture,  and  felt  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  and  to  meet  men  like  Mr.  Haynes,  who  could  not  only  talk  about  things  but  had 
done  things,  pushing  on  development  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Empire. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lady  Helmsley  for  presiding, 
and  to  Mr.  Haynes  for  his  interesting  lecture. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  March  1,  when  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  presided.  Major  C.  H.  Douglas 
delivered  an  address  on  "  Effective  Colonial  Relationship."  The  problem,  he  said,  can  only  be 
approached  effectively  on  the  basis  of  experience  of  the  conditions  which  make  for  continuous  and 
successful  co-operation  between  individuals.  It  is  no  use  laying  down  an  ideal  of  relationship — 
ideals  do  not  unite,  they  divide.  The  more  strongly  individualised  people  become,  the  more  their 
ideals  become  personal  to  themselves.  Political  problems  are  passing  from  the  stage  of  group 
relationships  (states)  to  personal  relationships  (industrial,  etc.).  The  attainment  of  the  means 
to  realise  these  ideals  does,  however,  form  a  common  bond  between  individuals.  This  force  starts 
on  the  plane  of  elementary  necessities — bed,  board,  and  clothes.  Men  want  or  tend  to  associate 
because  they  can,  under  certain  conditions,  realise  their  personal  ideals  more  easily  by  association 
than  by  acting  separately.  There  is  an  unearned  increment  in  association,  and  this  is  permanent 
to  a  community,  and  is  handed  down  at  compound  interest  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
consists  of  plant,  process,  education,  methods  of  organisation,  etc.,  and  is  quite  unquestionably 
a  social  heritage  ;  a  heritage  of  association.  The  condition  of  success  in  devising  arrangements 
for  co-operation  is  that  the  benefits  of  this  unearned  increment  of  association  shall  be  distributed 
among  those  co-operating.  On  the  real  if  intangible  basis  of  this  unearned  increment,  financial 
.credit  rests.  The  Colonial  problem  is,  therefore,  not  an  administrative  problem,  it  is  primarily  a 
credit  problem.  It  is  :  (1)  The  creation  of  a  financial  mechanism  which  will  reflect  the  fact  of 
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A  Wedding  Present 

Tne  Scottish  Quaich  was  conceived 
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the  unearned  increment  of  association ;    (2)  The  institution  of  arrangements  which  will  distribute 
the  purchasing  power,  or  control  over  benefits,  amongst  those  agreeing  to  co-operate. 

The  Chairman  briefly  opened  the  discussion  in  which  the  following  took  part :  Captain 
Menzies,  Colonel  Pottinger,  Messrs.  A.  Watson  and  Allen  Young.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Major 
Douglas  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman. 


OBITUARY. 

Sm  DONALD  MACMASTER,  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

IN  Sir  Donald  Macmaster,  who  died  on  March  3,  the  Empire  has  lost  one  who  might  have 
been  called  a  Scot  of  Scots,  a  Canadian  of  Canadians,  and  a  Briton  always.  His  was  one 
of  the  most  familiar  figures  at  Canadian  and  Imperial  gatherings  in  London.  Born  in 
Eastern  Ontario  in  1846,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  Canadian  Bar  and  especially  in 
connection  with  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council.  He  came  to  live  in  England  in  ,  1905,  and 
in  that  year  joined  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  In  1910  he  was  elected  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Chertsey,  and  held  the  seat  first  as  Unionist,  then  as  Coalition  Unionist,  to  the 
end.  His  only  son  was  killed  early  in  the  war.  Sir  Donald  Macmaster 's  long  public  services 
were  recognised  last  year  by  a  Baronetcy. 

THE  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  LONGLEY. 

Another  well-known  Canadian  lawyer,  who  died  on  March  16,  was  Mr.  Justice  James 
Wilberforce  Longley  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Justice  Longley  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1895,  and  for  some  time  was  an  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary. 
His  family  were  among  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
was  born  in  1849.  His  energies  between  the  years  1884  and  1905  were  divided  between 
the  law,  politics,  and  journalism.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  including  a  big 
"  Political  History  of  Canada."  He  was  Attorney-General  in  Mr.  Murray's  Government,  and 
was  made  a  Judge  in  1905. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  15  ;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  87  ;  Associates,  61 ;  Undergraduates,  7. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

J.  H.  Beaver,  S.  W.  Biden,  F.  Dashwood,  J.  W.  Lorden,  M.P.,  A.  L.  McCredie, 
J.  McLennan,  E.  I.  Mathews,  C.  B.  Mayo,  J.  Mullineux,  M.B.E.,  D.  O'Connor,  CapL 
O.  E.  Smith,  D.  A.  Stewart,  CapL  J.  Bell  White,  R.N.R.,  C.B.E. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.—^.  Alexander  (Hobart),  H.  G.  Allen  (Melbourne),  C.  A.  Altmann 
(South  Yarra,  Vic.),  C.  C.  Altmann  (South  Yarra,  Vic.),  J.  Stoddart  Barr,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 
(Hobart),  E.  A.  Bennison  (Hobart),  E.  0.  Bisdee,  J.P.  (Melton  Mowbray,  Tas.),  L.  S. 
Bruce  (Launceston),  W.  Bruce  (Adelaide),  Hon.  Lewis  J.  Clifford  (Hobart),  F.  G.  Conni- 
bere  (Toorak),  J.  E.  Dane  (Melbourne),  J.  Dames,  O.B.E.  (Melbourne),  P.  C.  de  Ores- 
pigny  (Melbourne),  W.  A.  Dettmann,  J.P.  (Sydney),  H.  Courtney  Dix  (Melbourne), 
F.  W.  Eggleston  (Melbourne),  Hon.  Frank  B.  Edwards,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  M.L.C.  (Burnie, 
Tas.),  E.  A.  Eva  (Melbourne),  Brig.-Gen.  L.  H.  Kyngdon  (Melbourne),  D.  G.  Landale 
(Melbourne),  Major  George  Landale  (Deniliquin,  N.S.W.),  L.  E.  Lloyd  (Launceston, 
Tas.),  J.  MacDougall  (Melbourne),  A.  K.  McGaw  (Burnie,  Tas.),  A.  Macintosh  (Goul- 
burn,  N.S.W.),  A.  D.  Mackay  (Melbourne),  N.  R.  Mackintosh  (Melbourne),  C.  J. 
Maxwell  (Hobart),  H.  A.  Page  (Melton  Mowbray,  Tas.),  P.  A.  Rabett  (Sydney),  A.  R. 
Raymond- Barker  (Hobart),  G.  E.  Reed  (Melton  Mowbray,  Tas.),  W.  R.  Rolph  (Launceston, 
Tas.),  J.  A.  Ross  (Sydney),  W.  P.  Shaw  (Melbourne),  H.  C.  Skeet  (Melbourne).  Tom 
Steele  (Adelaide),  J.  Stirling  (Burnie,  Tas.),  J.  Tassie  (Adelaide),  J.  T.  Thompson  (Mel- 
bourne), H.  B.  Thomson,  M.D.  (Melbourne),  C.  C.  Therold,  M.A.  (Hobart),  F.  W. 
Walton  (Sydney),  J.  W.  Ward  (Charters  Towers,  Queens.),  G.  W.  Waterhouse  (Laun- 
ceston, Tas.),  E.  H.  Webster  (Hobart),  F.  Wimpole  (St.  Kilda,  Vic.),  H.  D.  Yates 
(Sydney). 
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BARRIER,  BENARD  AND  TURENNE 

WE  illustrate  below  our  special  Projector  Lanterns  for  use 
with  electric  lamps  or  acetylene  gas.  The  larger  model  takes 
a  1,000  or  a  600-watt  lamp  and  the  smaller  a  300- watt  lamp. 
These  Projector  Lanterns  are  a  substitute  for  the  lime  and  arc  lanterns 
generally  used  for  theatres,  public  halls,  etc.,  and  the  use  of  electric 
lamps  eliminates  all  the  anti-fire  precautions  required  when  the  former 
are  installed.  They  have  the  additional  advantage  of  throwing  four 
different  kinds  of  beam.  This  may  either  be  circular  as  usual  or,  by 
the  addition  of  one  or  both  of  the  refracting  lenses  supplied  with  each 
lantern,  may  be  converted  to  an  oblong  beam  having  one  side  double 
the  length  of  the  other  or  to  a  square  beam  whose  sides  are  double  the 
length  of  the  diameter  of  the  original  circle.  These  additional  lenses 
make  these  Projector  Lanterns  very  suitable  for  illuminating  hoardings 
or  walls  bearing  advertisements.  The  side  of  the  square  beam  is 
roughly  equal  to  half  the  distance  between  the  lantern  and  the  screen 
or  wall  illuminated.  The  forked  carrier  allows  of  vertical  or  horizontal 
deflection  over  wide  angles. 


Sole  Concessionaire  for  the  British  Empire  and  the  U.S.A.  :- 

MAJOR  J.  P.  ASHLEY-WALLER 

Audrey  House,  Ely  Place,  London 

Cable%:  "  Nicanpar,  London" 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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CANADA.— #.  8.  Eayrs  (Toronto],  F.  W.  Griffiths  (Niagara  Falls),  G.  R.  Younger, 
B.A.,  B.C.L. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— .4.  D.  Adams  (Paarl,  C.P.),  T.  H.  Angus,  Capt.  T.  B.  Kennan 
(Basutoland),  William  Pern/  (Johannesburg). 

BERMUDA.— F.  C.  Thoma  (Hamilton).  BRITISH  GUIANA.— #.  M.  Wakott  (George- 
town). BRITISH  SOMALILAND.— S.  Williams,  M.C.  BURMA.— H.  Parker  (Rangoon). 
EGYPT.— G.  B.  Hicks  (Alexandria),  J.  A.  Scott  (Ramleh).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— 
E.  H.  Bleasdell  (Tarquah),  G.  A.  Pearce  (Abosso),  O.  Williams  (Coomassie).  HONG 
KONG.— W.  G.  Fitz-Gibbon.  INDIA.— A.  W.  C.  Brown  (Bombay],  M.  J.  L.  Leslie 
(Calcutta).  KENYA  COLONY.— B.  M.  Carter  (Nairobi).  MALAY  STATES.— 8.  G. 
Chick  (Johore),  T.  F.  Egan  (Ipoh).  NIGERIA.— T.  A.  Batten.  (Lagos),  A.  McAlly 
(Jos).  NYASALAND.— J.  A.  Griffiths  (Zomba),  K.  R.  Tucker  (Zomba).  RHODESIA.— 

E.  A.    Froude    (Queens    Mine).     STRAITS    SETTLEMENT.— 0.    L.    D.    Bailey   (Penang), 
A.     V.    L.     Davies    (Singapore).     ARGENTINE.— C.    Neil     (Buenos    Aires),     W.     Wright 
(Buenos    Aires).       CHINA.— W.     S.     Bowman     (Shanghai),      W.     G.     Smith    (Shanghai). 
COLOMBIA.— C.   R.  Sharpe  (Bogota).     CUBA.— J.  McLelland  (Santiago).     UNATTACHED 
TO    ANY    COLONY.— #.    B.    de    Burgh    Edivardes,    A.    G.    Stewart    Goodfellow,    V.    F.    S. 
Low. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Bennett,  Mrs.  H.  Brookes  (South  Yarra,  Victoria),  Mrs.  W.  A.  Dett- 
mann  (Sydney),  Mrs.  J.  M.  Edwards  (Burnie,  Tas.),  Miss  M.  Harrap  (Launceston., 
Miss  P.  Hyams  (Melbourne),  Sir  Philip  Lloyd  Greame,  K.B.E.,  M.P.,  Mrs.  W.  D) 
McCrea  (Tarramurra.  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  K.  Miller  (Burnie,  Tas.),  Mrs.  M.  B.  P.  Moffat, 
Mrs.  F.  Monds  (Launceston,  Tas.),  Countess  of  Stradbroke  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Taylor  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  J.  T.  Thompson  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  M.  C.  Wimpole  (Melbourne), 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Wynn,  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Yates  (Sydney). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. — RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  A.  C.  Savage.  ASSOCIATES  :  J.  Avery, 
Joseph  H.  Bateman,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Bryant,  A.  E.  Chaplin,  F.  Cherry,  F.  W.  Clements, 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Durant,  E.  Emit,  G.  E.  .Fox,  A.  J.  Greer,  C.  D.  Harwood,  E.  H.  Hellier, 
W.  J.  Hunt,  R.  Hunter,  Miss  E.  M.  Julian,  Miss  E.  S.  Leach,  Mrs.  E.  Lindrea, 

F.  L.    W.  Matthews,  Miss  R.    E.  Nasmyth,   Mrs.   J.   E.  Paterson,   Mrs.    A.   E.  C.   Ross, 
W.    Scott    Ross,   .G.    Sutton,    S.    C.    Taylor,    Miss   N.    Tricks,    S.    G.    Twitcher,    Mrs.     G. 
Twigg,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Watson. 

CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH. — RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  F.  Debenham.  UNDERGRADUATES  : 
E.  Claydon,  E.  N.  Hewitt,  W.  W.  Hurst,  W.  Mason,  W.  C.  Peter,  A.  E.  Rainboiv, 
R.  M.  Windeyer. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :  Mrs.  R.  M.  M.  Dodd,  H.  J. 
Duncan,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Duncan,  Capt.  J.  B.  Saunders,  Miss  A.  G.  Veale. 

LIVERPOOL   BRANCH.— ASSOCIATE  :   C.   Q.   Grindrod, 

SUSSEX    BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :    H.    Baker,    P.    L.     Breslaner,    M.     W.     Fleischer, 

G.  F.   Grove,   Miss  K.   C.   Knox,    F.   C.   March,   Miss  F.    D.  March,   Lieut.-Col.   W.   M. 
Power,  A.  C.   Rawson,   Major  E.   T.   Lloyd. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
George  Croll,  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Harcourt,  Stuart  Black,  H.  L.  Jenkins,  Peter 
Wood,  William  Chisholm,  Colquhoun  M.  Somerville,  F.  C.  Gage,  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
'master,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Harris,  C.M.G.,  William  L.  Strachan,  W.  Phillips, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Reed,  J.  M.  Chapman,  Henry  E.  Weaver,  A.  S.  Dalton,  Hamilton  Rolle, 
John  Butler,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  H.  Hazard,  Lieut. -Colonel  B.  Arthur,  D.S.O.,  Oliver  E. 
Page,  Herbert  Such,  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.  Longley,  John  Tayler  Wills,  George  Sykes, 
Captain  A.  H.  Bardin,  M.C.,  R.  W.  Chase,  Roderick  Mackenzie,  Charles  W.  Lloyd. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
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AN  EASY  SHAVE 

USE  A  TUBE  OF  LLOYD'S 

EUX-E-SIS 

AND    A    RAZOR— THAT'S  ALL 

It  Softens  Beard,  Soothes 
Sensitive  Skin, 

AND    SAVES    TIME 

Ask  for  Widow  Lloyd's  Eux-e- 
sis  at  Chemists  or  Stores.  The 
label  on  genuine  bears  signature 
"  Aimee  Lloyd  "  in  RED. 
Refuse  any  other. 

Tubes  1  /9  or  3/6  each,  post  free 
(United  Kingdom).  A  small  "Trial 
Tube"  (for  week-end  visit),  8d. 

From  Sole  Manufacturers  and  Proprietors, 

Aimee  Lloyd  &  Co. 

23  PANTON  STREET, 
HAYMARKET,   LONDON,   S.W.I 


El 


Sands  Hunter's  Offer 

THESE  CAMERAS 

for    Colonial    Officials.    Settlers    and    Travellers 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

All  Guaranteed  in  Perfect  Working  Order 
4*  X  6  c/m  Goerz  Vest  Pocket  Tenax,  Goerz  Dagor  Lens.  F/6'8 
Compound  Shutter,  6  Slides.  Filmpack  Adapter.  £13:15:0 
3£  X  2i  Shew  Euxit,  Ross  Homocentric  Lens,  F/6'3, 
Optimo  Shutter,  1  Sec.— -l/300th,  3  Double  Slides,  Roll 
Holder  £12:15:0 

3|  x  ^\  Goerz  C.D.V.  Tenax,  Goerz  Dogmar  Lens,  F/4'5  3 
Slides,  Filmpack  Adapter  and  Leather  Case.  £16:15:0 
5x4  Adams  Idento,  Zeiss  Protar  Lens,  F/6'3,  3  Double 
Slides,  Detachable  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  excellent  con- 
dition. £15:15:0 
5X4  Shew  Euxit,  6"  Cooke  Series  II.  F/4'5,  Compound 
Shutter,  6  slides  and  Case,  good  condition.  £11:15:0 
No.  1  Panoram  Kodak,  Ross  Homocentric  Lens,  F/6  8  and 
Case,  as  new,  list  price  £16:12:0  for  £8:10:0 
Postcard  3a  Folding  Kodak,  with  Cook  Anastigmat  Lens, 
F/6' 5  in  Acme  Shutter,  1  Sec.-l/300th,  as  new.  £16:10:0 
J-Plate  Popular  Pressman  Reflex,  6"  Ross  Xpres  Lens,  F/4'5 
6  Single  Slides  and  Case,  excellent  condition.  £19:15:0 
3£  x  2|  T.P,  Ruby  Reflex,  Revolving  Back,  T.P.  Cooke 
Anastigmat  Lens,  F/4'5,  6  Slides,  Filmpack  Adapter  and 
Leather  Case.  £22:15:0 
10  X  15  c/m  Tropical  Model  Goerz  Anrchutz,  Focal  Plane 
Shutter,  Goerz  Dagor  Anastigmat  Lens,  F  6'8,  \  Double 
Slides  and  Leather  Case.  £24:15:6 
10  x  15  c/m  RossPanros,  Self-Capping  Focal  Plane  Shutter. 
6*"  Ross  Xpres  Lens,  F/4'5,  3  Double  Slides,  and 
Leather  Case.  £29:10:0 
CALL  or  WRITE  for  CATALOGUE— FREE 

SANDS  HUNTER'S 

SANDS  HUNTER  &  Co.  Ltd.      (EST.    1874) 
Photographic  Experts  &  'Dealers 

37  BEDFORD  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C.2 


THE  "MIDGET'  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  small  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MILL  in  existence  which 
can  do  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revolutionising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2-500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  by  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest-grade  flour  at  lower 
wcrking  cost  than  big  modern  mills. 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high  grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R.  TATTERSALL  &  CO.,    Dept.  H,  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 


A    "TANK'     MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR. 

DURING  the  Great  War  Lennards'  Northampton  Factory  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-resisting  boot  for 
use  in  the  Tanks.     The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer  s  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  a  specially 
made  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  welt. 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  model  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No.  6005. 

LENNARDS       LIMITED 

BRISTOL,       ENGLAND      (and  200  Branches)      Overseas  Postage  extra. 
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to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed  ;   and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund." 


Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.   . 
Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G. 
Li«ut. -Colonel    Weston    Jarvis, 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.  . 
Sir  Charles  McLeod  . 
Sir  George  McLaren  Brown, 

K.B.E 

Sir  Frederick  Button 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq. 

Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P. 

A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.    . 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq. 

S  r  Charles  J.  Dudgeon 


£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

0 

0* 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

J.  H.  Ellis,  Esq. 
Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  K.C.    . 
G.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. 
G.  David  Potts,  Esq. 
N.  P.  Edwards,  Esq. 
Edward  Salmon 
Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E. 
Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon    . 
A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq. 
Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock 
Mrs.  M.  Darbyshire  .    •       . 
Captain    V.    Chester    Newman. 
O.B.E. 


Commuted  as  explained  iu  United  Empire  for  February. 


THIRTY-THIRD  LIST. 


Previously  announced 
E.  H.  Grimani,  Esq. . 
Comr.  W.  Burrows  . 
Pickering  Phipps,  Esq.  (2nd 

donation)  .... 
Principal  W.  L.  Grant,  M.A.  . 
Lt.-Comr.  R.  J.  R.  Scott,  A.M., 

R.N 

A.  J.  Dishman,  Esq. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Russell     . 

His     Hon.     Chief     Justice     Sir 

William  Carter,  C.B.E.    . 

E.  W.  Hayes-Sadler,  Esq. 
A.  J.  Hoheiikirk,  Esq. 

L.  S.  Hohenkirk,  Esq.  (2nd 
donation)  .... 

C.  W.  Welman..  Esq.,  M.A.  (2nd 
donation)  .... 

F.  W.  Learoyd,  Esq. 
William  Hood,  Esq.  . 

C.  W.  Little,  Esq.      .          . 
N.  Chalmers,  Esq. 
H.  S.  Meilandt,  Esq. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

49,074 

18 

•2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

I 

1 

b 

1 

11 

6 

0 

10 

6 

5 

5 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Esq. 


1     1     0 


•1 

r>o 

2 
1 


0  10 

1  1 


W.     J.     B.     Ashby,     Esq.     (2nd 
donation)       .... 
C.  J.  Church,  Esq.     . 
R.  Sampson,  Esq. 
H.  C.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
M.  A.  Sutton,  Esq.     . 
Frank  F.  Wells,  Esq. 
R.   C.   Hollis  Hallett, 
W.  Powell,  Esq. 

B.  J.  Easton,  Esq.     . 
A.  C.  Thompson,  Fjsq. 
Mrs.  R.  Freeman  Martin    . 
Lt.-Comr.  W.  Pennefather.  R.X. 

C.  E.  Webb,  Esq.       . 
W.  Field-Hook,  Esq. 
K  («.  C.  Hawes,  Esq. 

E.  Truby  Williams,  Esq.     . 
Mrs.  E.  de  Home 
Annual  Subscribers 


0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
10 
10 


d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 


0  10    0 


*.  d 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 

10  6 

2  0 

3  0 
10  6 


0     0 


4  0 

2  0 

0  0 

0  0 

2  0 


£49,213  13     2 


OVERSEAS  VISITORS   AND   LONDON  CLUBS. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  certain 
London  Clubs  by  which  any  non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  bearing  a  letter  .from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  as  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  particular  Club.  Fellows  desiring  information  on  this  point  are 
requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  (Information  Bureau), 
Institute  Building. 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for 
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COLONIAL    AGENTS    &    EQUIPMENT. 


(Three   doors   above 
Haymarhet  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 

COMPLETE    CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.       Deferred  Payments  arranged  when  required. 

PROVISIONS,   suitable  for  Tropic*,  OF   ANY    BRAND,  at   Manufacturers'  Best  Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


FRANCE  offers  us    the    produce 
of  her  choicest  vineyards 


THE  FINEST 
SPARKLING  WINE 
PROCURABLE 

Wholesale  Agents— 

GOLDEN  GUINEA,  27   Mincing  Lane,  E.G.  3 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s.  Od. 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  lls.  6d. — as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India,  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $19.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  11s.  6d.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only). 
Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits 
Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of 
India.  Egypt. — Anglo -Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa. — Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1922. 

The  following  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Dinners  and  Meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. : 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  11.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "The  Heart  of  Australia" 

(with  lantern  illustrations),  by  the  Hon.  JOHN  McWHAE,  Agent-General  for  Victoria. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  NOVAR,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  25.     Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  Mauritius  of  To-day  "  (with  lantern  illustrations), 

by  H.  A.  TEMPANY,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Mauritius.     Lieut.- 

Colonel  Sir  JOHN  CHANCELLOR,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  R.E.,  will  preside. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  3.     Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  9.     Dinner  at  7  P.M.     Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  23.     Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  Colonisation  in  British  Guiana,"  by  CECIL  CLE- 

MENTI,  C.M.G.,  Government  Secretary,  British  Guiana. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24.     Empire  Day. — Annual  Dinner. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  13.     Dinner  at  7  P.M.     Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  27.     Meeting  at  4  P.M. 


LUNCHEON. 

The  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier  of  Western  Australia,  will  be 
entertained  at  a  Luncheon  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumber- 
land Avenue,  on  Thursday,  April  6,  at  1  for  1.15.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,NK.C.M.G.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  will  preside.  Tickets  (Ladies  or  Gentlemen),  8s.  6d.  each,  without  wine. 


SHAKESPEAREAN  RECITAL. 

On  Friday,  April  21,  at  4  P.M.,  a  Shakespearean  Recital  by  Mr.  SHAYLE  GARDNER 
and  MR.  FRANK  COCHRANE  from  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  commemoration  of  St.  George's 
Day,  will  be  given  in  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
AMPTHILL,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  C.B.E.,  will  preside.  Tickets  2s.  Qd.  and  Is.  6d.,  the 
proceeds  from  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  New  Premises  Fund  of  the  Institute. 
For  further  particulars,  see  page  ix. 


EMPIRE  DAY. 

A  resolution  of  the  Empire  Day  Movement  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
urges  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire  to  ad  vise,  the  King  to  issue  an  appeal  for  the  observ- 
ance of  next  Empire  Day  (Wednesday,  May  24)  as  an  occasion  of  prayer  on  behalf  of  the 
Empire. 
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HOTEL   VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Cuisine  and  Service  of  the   first   order. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous    . 
banqueting    hall,    reception   rooms,    etc.      Special  facilities    for   public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc, 


Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  London. 
Telephone  :  426  Gerrard. 


FRANCIS    TOWLE, 

M 
Gordon    Hotels 


Managing  Director 
,    Ltd. 


First-Class 

ACCOMMODATION 

LONDON,  COUNTRY,  RIVER  or  SEASIDE. 
OVERSEAS    VISITORS 

coming  to  England  for  long  or  short   periods   can   obtain 
full  particulars  from  : — 

THE  WEST  END  ASSOCIATION 

92   New  Bond   Street     ....        London,   W.I. 

(MAY FAIR  3259) 
Nursing  Homes    ::    Good  Schools    ::    Social  Introductions  a  special  feature 


H.E.H,   THE  PRINCE   OF   VVALEi,   K.G. 


£2S,OOO  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

BY  THE 

"ARETHUSA" 


AND    THE    SHAFTESBURY    HOMES 
TO  PREVENT  CURTAILMENT  OF  WORK. 

10,000  boys  have  been  sent  to  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine. 

9,000  boys  have  been  trained  for  Civil  Employment  and  Emigration. 

1,100  boys  and  girls  now  being  maintained. 


Patrons        

Chairman  and  Treasurer 

Deputy  Chairman 

Chairman  of  "  Arethusa  "  Committ  a 

Joint  Secretaries 


THEIR   MAJESTIES    THE    KING   AND    QUEEN. 

C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq.,  M.A. 

F.  H.  CLAYTON,  Esq. 

HOWSON  F.  DKVITT,  Esq. 

. .   H.  BRISTOW  W ALLEN  ;  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 


Cheques,  &c.,  should  be  made  payable  to,  and  sent  to — 
The  Shaftesbury  Homes  and  ll  Arethusa"  Training  Ship,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.2. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Fellows 
and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  official 
photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who  are  presenting  a 
copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute  collection  and  allow  a 
discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over  four  hundred  Fellows 
and  Associates  have  recentlv  visited  the  studios. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and  enamel, 
and  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the  watch- 
chain,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  6d.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the 
button-hole,  at  a  cost  of  5s.  each,  postage  Qd.  extra,  .upon  application  being  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Badge  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold  and 
enamel  to  order. 


"  UNITED  EMPIRE  "—JOURNAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  for  1921,  and  previous  years,  can  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  Institute,  prise  2s.  each,  postage  extra. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  List  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31,  1921,  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows  at  2s.  Qd.  each- 


ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  FELLOWS. 

ARRIVALS. 

Australia.—/^'/-  William  Allardyce,  K.C.M.G.,  Lady  Allardyce,  H.  M.  SoutJnrick, 
M.B.  Bahamas. — A.  Kenneth  Solomon.  Basutoland. — F.  A.  Verney.  Brazil. — Major 
0.  Loewenthal,  A.  F.  Lockwood  Thompson.  British  Guiana.—/?.  H.  Carr.  China.— 
Surgeon  Lieut. -Com,r.  J.  F.  Pace,  R.N.  France. — F.  M.  Isemonger.  Kenya  Colony. — 
Frederick  Moon.  India. — J.  E.  Aspinwall,  James  Wilkie,  M.  F.  Wren,  D.  E.  Gomme. 
Malay  States.— C.  W.  Bresland,  W.  M.  Frater,  A.  M.  Macphail,  L.  A.  G.  Morriss. 
Mauritius.— #.  A.  Tem,pany,  D.Sc.  New  Zealand.—*1.  W.  Hilgendorf,  D.Sc.  Nyasa- 
land. — Major  G.  M.  Sanderson.  Peru. — T.  C.  B.  Davies.  Rhodesia. — Major  E.  G. 
Dickinson,  J.  W.  Downie.  South  Africa.— D.  T.  Mitchell,  R.  H.  Wisely.  Trinidad.— 
William  Calder.  United  States.— £.  A.  Bray,  T.  J.  Pulling.  West  Africa.— A  C. 
Burns,  A.  C.  Butler,  F.  W.  Chamberlain,  Captain  J.  H.  Freebody,  E.  C.  Gilman,  A.  J. 
Langley,  D.  R.  M.  May,  G.  C.  May,  D.  E.  A.  Mearns,  S.  C.  F.  K.  Nettleton,  A.H.Y. 
O'Brien,  E.  F.  O'Reilly,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Accra,  H.  B.  Popham,  D.  W.  Ridsdale, 
G.  H.  Robinson,  Major  W.  Stanford,  O.B.E.,  Captain  E.  K.  W.  Thompson,  G.  J.  F. 
Tomlinson,  Charles  E.  Webb. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— J.  C.  M.  Pinnell.  Australia.— S.  C.  Black,  R.  Norbury,  Miss  M.  Cox 
Taylor.  Bahamas.— #.  F.  Dann.  Belgium.— #.  Landau.  Brazil. — E.  L.  Lunt.  British 
Guiana. — John  Henderson,  G.  F.  Hopkinson.  British  Solomon  Islands. — Frank  L. 
Pinching.  Burma.— S.  Booth- Russell.  Ceylon.— W.  S.  Ryde.  Chili.— 0.  R.  Sweeney. 
Hong  Kong.— G.  F.  Taylor.  Malay  States.— M.  B.  Shelley.  Mexico.— T.  M.  Creighton-, 
New  Zealand.— Ernest  Boxer,  M.D.,  C.M.G.  Straits  Settlements.— F.  Hulme  Sharp, 
J.  Roberts,  E.  Tregear  Williams.  West  Africa.— #.  G.  Barker,  Mr.  Justice  K.  J. 
Beatty,  P.  H.  Beeham,  T.  Brace,  S.  E.  Cheever,  Reginald  S.  Cole,  John  Cook,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  J.  Dalrymple,  L.R.C.P.,  N.  S.  Davis,  E.  G.  M.  Dupigny,  Major  I.  Heslip, 
Major  D.  Hedog  Jones,  Captain  B.  W.  Macpherson,  W.  F.  Mindham,  S.  A.  Morgan, 
C.  Vigne,  A.  R.  Whitman,  J.  H.  Barratt. 
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The  Institute  is  not   responsible  for  statements    made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


The  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  will  be  very  grateful 
for  any  slides,  or  sets  of  slides,  illustrative  of  any  part  of  the  Overseas  Empire,  made 
from  photographs  taken  by  themselves ,  which  Fellows  of  the  Institute  may  have  at  their 
disposal  and  be  good  enough  to  present  for  the  use  of  the  Visual  Instruction  sub-committee. 
That  work  is  much  on  the  increase — it  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  any  help  that 
can  be  given  to  it  in  the  form  of  high- class  slides  will  be  of  value  and  greatly  appreciated. 

The  Editor  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  will  at  all  times  be  glad  to  hear  from  Fellows  Over- 
seas. Brief  accounts  of  events  which  are  of  wider  than  local  appeal,  and  photographs 
or  sketches,  will  always  be  received  with  interest,  whether  intended  for  publication  or 
merely  for  his  information. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES    AND  COMMENTS. 

EAPIDLY  changing  conditions,  alternating  crisis  and  hope,  the  shower 
and  sunshine  appropriate  to  the  season,  have  marked  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad  during  April.  The  Genoa  Conference, 
with  German7  and  Bolshevist  Russia  participating, 
called  together  with  a  view  to  rinding  a  way  to  the 
economic  salvation  of  Europe,  has  so  far  been  mainly  productive  of 
surprises  and  prejudices  that  would  be  the  despair  of  any  less  courageous 
heart  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George's.  Germany  and  Russia  threw  a  bomb 
into  the  Conference  by  arranging  a  Treaty  between  themselves,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  been  debarred  from  taking  part  in  certain  of 
the  proceedings.  Genoa  might  have  proved  the  first  step  to  their  ad- 
mission to  the  League  of  Nations.  But  they  have  made  France  more 
suspicious  than  ever,  and  only  the  good  humour  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  saved  the  Conference  from  collapse.  Even  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  nearly  lost  patience  more  than  once,  and  has  threatened  to  explain 
to  the  British  Empire  and  the  world  who  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
turbing interruptions  to  the  work  of  the  delegates.  America  may 
well  feel  that  she  was  wisely  advised  in  refusing  to  go  to  Genoa.  Similar 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Near 
East  question.  The  Powers  have  agreed  that  Anatolia  and  Con- 
stantinople shall  be  restored  to  the  Turk,  but  the  means  by  which 
effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  decision  without  new  complications  are  not 


u 
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simple.  At  home,  the  state  of  Ireland  has  become  one  of  confusion 
worse  confounded  through  the  rivalry  of  Ulstermen,  Free  Staters, 
Republicans,  and  a  section  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  out  for 
mischief.  Conferences  between  the  representatives  of  the  various 
factions  do  not  stop  bloodshed  in  Belfast  and  Dublin  and  on  the 
Ulster  border.  If  Ireland's  object  were  to  prove  to  the  world  that  her 
own  sons,  and  not  the  wicked  Saxon,  were  responsible  for  Ireland's 
woes  she  could  hardly  have  adopted  more  convincing  methods. 
In  the  industrial  world  gleams  of  hope  that  trade  is  reviving  break 
through  the  clouds  caused  by  strikes  and  lockouts.  Unfortunately 
efforts  to  avert  the  full  measure  of  disaster  from  the  dispute  in  the 
engineering  trade  have  failed  because  employers  and  the  Unions 
cannot  reconcile  their  differences  as  to  management.  The  great 
coal  strike  in  America  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  in  England 
experience  counts  for  nothing  in  these  conflicts.  It  is  a  relief  to 
turn  from  these  international  and  domestic  crises  to  the  record  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty  by  the  American  Senate, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  Japan.  Both 
events  contribute  to  the  sum  of  international  goodwill  which  for  so 
long  has  seemed  a  diminishing  quantity. 

WHAT  is  the  position  in  India,  now  that  Gandhi  is  no  longer  able 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  non-co-operators  ?  The  improvement 
would  seem  to  be  considerable,  but  is  it  more  than 
Common  superficial  ?  <  We  stand  badly  in  need  of  a  dispas- 
sionate review  of  the  position  from  inside  knowledge," 
writes  Lord  Meston  in  the  Asiatic  Review.  Such 
"  dispassionate  review  "  Lord  Meston  himself  provides.  He  postulates 
four  things  :  (1)  That  outbreaks  of  mob  violence  may  be  anywhere 
and  at  any  time  possible  as  the  result  of  Gandhi's  incarceration.  (2) 
That  a  ^  wave  of  racial  animosity  is  breaking  down  the  old  kindly 
relations  between  British  officials  and  the  people.  (3)  That  the  new 
Constitution  is  creaking  and  labouring  heavily  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
the  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  dictate  policy  for  which 
they  are  not  responsible.  (4)  That  India  is  facing  the  economic 
aftermath  of  the  war  :  she  "  had  dreams  of  the  millenium  and  woke 
up  to  bankruptcy."  Analogies  drawn  between  Ireland  or  Egypt  and 
India,  Lord  Meston  easily  dismisses  as  false.  Ireland  has  prac- 
tised responsible  government  for  a  century ;  Egypt  has  never  been 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  "  In  drawing  constitutional  parallels  a 
little  common  sense  is  advisable."  The  remedy  for  India's  ills  lies  not 
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in  drastic  change  but  in  patience  and  a  consistent  policy  in  London  and 
Delhi,  in  the  prevention  of  disorders  and  a  steady  enforcement  of 
the  ordinary  law.  The  sober-minded  will  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
Government  when  it  is  seen  to  be  in  earnest.  There  will  follow  "  the 
harder  task,  the  slow  reconstruction  of  the  position  which  Mr.  Gandhi 
has  endeavoured  to  destroy."  The  policy  of  training  India  in  the  use 
of  free  institutions  and  obliterating  all  colour  distinctions  must,  in 
Lord  Meston's  view,  be  steadily  pursued.  Such  a  policy  implies  co- 
operation between  Britons  and  Indians.  Even  Sir  Henry  Craik,  also 
writing  in  the  Asiatic  Review,  who  regards  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
reform  scheme  as  "  whimsical,"  agrees  that  "  to  retrace  our  steps  " 
is  impossible.  But,  'as  Lord  Meston  says,  a  breakdown  in  the  new 
Constitution  would  be  a  victory  for  reaction,  and  to  have  to  admit 
that  democratic  institutions  and  Western  civilisation  are  unsuited  to 
India  would  be  to  declare  150  years  of  British  effort  in  India  a  failure. 
Lord  Meston's  dispassionate  review  will  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  Briton  and  Indian  alike. 

THERE  is,  of  course,  serious  risk  that  in  the  effort  to  recognise 

Indian  claims  grave  wrong  may  be  done  to  Europeans.     Sir  Charles 

McLeod,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  India, 

Europeans       in  a  long  letter  to  The  Times  j^  drawn  forcible  atten- 

Indian6  ^on  to  a  ma^er  w^cn  nas  certainly  not  been  ventilated 

Criminal  ^n  ^ne  Press  a^  home.  A  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Code.  Assembly  is  inquiring  into  the  Indian  Code  of  Criminal 

Procedure,  with  a  view  to  its  amendment  where 
Europeans  and  Indians  are  not  on  the  same  footing.  To  this  there 
is  apparently  no  objection.  But  Europeans  in  India  are  not  prepared 
to  approve  the  abolition  of  their  right  to  be  tried  by  juries  on  which 
there  is  a  majority  of  their  own  countrymen.  The  Committee  has 
been  called  "  The  Racial  Distinctions  Committee,"  and  it  is  felt  that 
racial  distinctions,  if  Britons  are  to  be  tried  by  Indians,  would  not 
assist  the  course  of  justice.  "  As  matters  stand  now,"  Sir  Charles 
McLeod  points  out,  "  the  Indian  members  of  the  Committee,  who 
naturally  desire  to  submit  a  report  acceptable  to  the  elected  politicians 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  seemed  indisposed  to  consider  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  the  European  and  Anglo-Indian  minorities ;  and, 
despite  offers  by  Sir  W.  Vincent  of  some  sort  of  compromise,  will 
probably  insist  upon  the  abolition  of  the  legal  provisions  which  now 
safeguard  Europeans  against  injustice.  Their  view  is  a  reflection  of 
the  general  movement  to  make  residence  in  India  uncomfortable  for 
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Englishmen — a  movement  which  has  gathered  strength  since  the 
passing  of  the  India  Reforms  Bill  of  1919."  If  the  Committee  reports 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  clauses  which  are  the  only  guarantee  of 
the  Briton's  welfare  and  security,  then  Sir  Charles  McLeod  hopes 
that  Parliament  and  the  British  public  will  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  secure  reconsideration.  The  importance  of  the  matter  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  It  is  one  thing  to  give  Indians  the  right  to  judge  and 
govern  themselves ;  it  would  be  quite  another  to  leave  them  free 
in  any  circumstances  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Europeans. 

WITH  the  introduction  of  the  Empire  Settlement  Bill  by  Colonel 
Amery  the  first  real  step  has,  we  may  hope,  been  taken  towards  that 

co-ordination  and  co-operation  in  migration  policy  so 
Migration  }ong  ^g^  by  the  Migration  Committee  of  the  Institute. 
^?  . t  e  f  Many  minds  are  at  work  on  the  problem.  Colonel 
Australia  Beckles  Willson  has  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Boy 

Farmers'  League,  which  should  make  instant  appeal. 
The  National  Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Physical  and  Moral  Race 
Eegeneration  is  concerning  itself  largely  with  the  possibilities  which 
migration  opens  up,  and  other  bodies  are  equally  active.  What  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  says  of  Canada  should  be  .said  of  every  part  of 
the  Empire  :  its  resources  must  be  developed  by  British  labour  and 
British  capital.  Mr.  Larkin,  Canada's  new  High  Commissioner,  who 
has  just  been  welcomed  to  London,  is  apparently  waiting  for  the 
report  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet  sub-committee  before  making  any 
very  definite  pronouncement,  but  in  Canada,  as  in  Australia,  the 
problem  of  migration  is  the  same.  Men  are  wanted  for  the  land. 
Australia's  needs  for  the  moment  loom  largest,  and  Sir  James 
Mitchell  put  the  matter  in  a  phrase  at  the  Institute  luncheon  when  he 
said  :  ''  You  are  rich  in  money  and  people  :  we  are  rich  in  oppor- 
tunity." As  we  read  Mr..  McWhae's  picturesque  and  intimate  account 
of  what  has  been  done  and  can  be  done  in  "  the  heart  of  Australia  " 
by  unlocking  nature's  reservoirs  and  creating  others  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  waters  of  the  Murray  and  its  tributaries,  we  recall 
the  words  of  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers  apropos  of  British  achievements 
in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  :  "  If  it  be  good  enough  to  do  this  for 
Arabs  and  Egyptians — who  are  ready  to  turn  the  British  out  with 
no  heed  of  gratitude — why  is  it  not  a  matter  for  Imperial  statesman- 
ship to  join  with  Australian  statesmanship  and  do  similar  work  for 
Australia  to  promote  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  of  a  British  Dominion  ?  'J 
Sir  Joseph  is  now  in  office ;  his  great  slogan  has  been  "  A  Million 
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Farmers  on  a  Million  Farms  "  ;  his  chief,  Sir  George  Fuller,  the  new 
Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales,  is  with  him  in  his  desire  to  see 
big  things  done  for  White  Australia  in  a  big  way.  With  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  South  Australia  and  West  Australia,  and  Mr.  McWhae, 
the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  and  others  at  work  in  London  to 
promote  the  cause  so  vigorously  taken  up  by  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers, 
Australia's  claims  on  the  surplus  of  the  Mother  Country  will  certainly 
not  fail  for  lack  of  expert  and  devoted  advocacy. 

MR.  LEWIS  HASLAM'S  question  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade  as  to  the  aggregate  value  of  exports  of  British  produce  and 

manufactures  in  1913  and  in  1921,  and  the  value  per 

*  Y  t  head  of  population  of  various  importing  countries  to 

Imperial         tne  British  trader,  brought  a  reply  which  is  of  first-rate 

Trade.  importance.     The  official  figures  are  : 


Country. 

1913. 

1921. 

Total  Value. 

Value  per  head. 

Total  Value. 

Value  per  head. 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

£ 

£     s.    d. 

Australia  . 

34,471,269 

730 

45,644,527 

874 

Canada    . 

23,794,935 

332 

19,433,206 

244 

New  Zealand 

10,837,987 

10    2  10 

14,928,076 

12     4     5 

South  Africa 

22,184,818 

3  11     5 

29,808,328 

4     5  11 

United  States 

29,294,579 

061 

44,200,805 

082 

Switzerland 

4,212,401 

1     1     9 

5,543,199 

1     8     6 

Netherlands 

15,429,315 

298 

27,328,255 

3  18  11 

Sweden    . 

8,220,410 

1     9    2 

9,626,703 

1  12  11 

Denmark 

5,792,257 

1  19    2 

10,046,380 

3     1     1 

Spain 

7,851,574 

0     7  11 

13,453,858 

0  13    3 

The  total  for  South  Africa,  1921,  excludes  the  Protectorate  of  South-  West  Africa. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  given  careful  study  to  Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Greame's 
paper  on  Empire  Trade  Development  in  last  month's  UNITED  EMPIRE. 
Sir  Philip  showed  that  during  the  years  1900-1913  the  greatest  increase 
among  Empire  countries  in  the  purchase  of  British  goods  had  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  Canada.  In  the  table  given  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Canada  provides  the  only  instance  of 
decline  in  both  aggregate  value  and  per  head  value.  When 
allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  commodities  in 
1913  and  1921,  the  drop  will  be  seen  to  be  even  more  serious  than 
appears.  There  may  be  many  ways  of  explaining  the  falling  off,  but 
whatever  the  explanation  the  fact  must  be  noted  with  concern  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  inter-Imperial  trade.  For  the  rest  the  table 
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conveys  its  own  moral :  from  the  point  of  view  of  commerce,  one 
New  Zealander  is  roughly  worth  thirty  Americans,  one  Australian 
nearly  twenty-one  Americans,  and  one  South  African  more  than  ten 
Americans.  Every  Canadian,  notwithstanding  the  relative  set  back, 
is  still  as  valuable  a  customer  as  five  Americans. 

CORRESPONDENCE   from  Canada   makes   it   clear   that  a    recent 
article  in  the  London  Outlook,  a  paper  which  in  the  past  has  largely 
identified   itself   with   the   interests   of   the   Overseas 
A  Mis-  Empire,  has  roused  bitter  resentment.     The  article  in 

c  levous  question  was  entitled  "  A  Dishonest  Dominion,"  and 
charged  "  the  manipulators  of  Ottawa  "  with  having, 
"  by  daring  and  unscrupulous  trickery,  befooled  "  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  into  arbitration.  The  writer  admitted  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  railway  was  or  was  not  "  the  worst-managed  concern  in 
Christendom,"  but  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge  did  not  prevent  him 
from  making  the  most  sweeping  charges  of  bad  faith  against  "  the 
politicians  and  legal  luminaries  "  responsible  for  the  award.  Such 
violence  of  invective  never  carries  weight  and  were  better  ignored.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  the  attack  in  these  pages  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
in  our  opinion,  it  was  inspired  by  that  irrational  extremism  to  which 
so  many  of  the  troubles  of  the  world  may  be  traced.  But  other 
views  obtain  in  Canada.  Mr.  Arthur  Meighen  saw  fit  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  with  a  view  to 
repudiating  the  suggestion  of  dishonourable  treatment  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  shareholders  and  ascertaining  whether  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  move  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  whilst  as- 
sociating himself  with  the  disclaimer  of  the  late  Prime  Minister,  did 
not  see  what  action  could  be  taken.  There  was,  of  course,  as  we 
suggested  at  the  time,  plenty  of  scope  for  criticism  of  the  award,  but 
if  it  were  desired  to  defeat  all  efforts  to  secure  more  generous  treat- 
ment of  the  shareholders,  the  line  adopted  by  the  Outlook  is  well 
calculated  to  assist  that  end.  The  article  was  mischievous,  and  its 
publication  much  to  be  regretted. 

ME.  ROBERT  WILLIAMS  long  since  proved  himself  one  of  those 
dreamers  whose  dreams  come  true.  The  ideals  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 

which  he  has  done  so  much  to  further,  do  not  cover 
Linking-up  &u  Mr  \Viiiiams>s  visions  of  the  future  of  Africa.  At 

a  meeting  of  the  Central  Asian  Society,  he  discussed 
the  Cape-to-Cairo  railway  from  the  point  of  view  of  African  develop- 
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ment.  In  some  four  years  time,  he  anticipates  that  the  Benguella 
railway,  for  the  building  of  which  he  was  responsible,  will  connect 
with  the  Belgian  Congo  railway  in  Katanga,  making  it  possible  to 
cross  Africa  from  Lobito  Bay  on  the  West  to  Beira  or  Mombasa  on 
the  East,  or,  at  its  junction  with  the  Cape-to-Cairo  line,  to  run  down 
to  the  Cape  or  northwards  towards  Cairo.  He  foresees  that  possible 
mineral  discoveries  in  the  Congo-Nile  Divide  will  attract  the  Sudanese 
railway  southwards  to  complete  the  biggest  missing  link  between  the 
Cape  and  Cairo.  During  the  past  year  an  expedition,  under  Major 
Christy,  has  been  at  work  exploring  the  least  known  of  all  the  African 
Divides,  with  results  justifying  hopes  that  mineral  deposits  exist  suffi- 
ciently large  and  rich  to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  Sudanese  railway 
southwards  to  meet  an  extension  of  the  Uganda  railway,  and  to  link 
up  with  the  northward  extension  now  being  made  from  Stanleyville 
on  the  Congo.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  map  to  realise 
what  this  means.  Mr.  Williams  regards  Africa  as  the  last,  but  the 
greatest,  reserve  of  raw  material  for  the  future  requirements  of  the 
world.  Here,  too,  is  "  a  vast  reservoir  of  the  most  magnificent  labour. " 
Mr.  Williams  urges  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  secure 
the  black  man's  confidence  in  the  white  man's  sense  of  fair  play  and 
fair  dealing.  General  Smuts  said  recently  that  the  white  man  in 
Africa  is  on  his  trial,  and,  in  Mr.  Williams's  view,  the  white  man 
must  fulfil  his  trust  by  assisting  the  African  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation. 

APRIL,  which  gave  promise  of  making  a  memorable  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  civil  aviation,  has  made  tragic  addition  to  the  toll 

exacted  of  the  pioneer.  In  the  first  week  of  the  month 
^y11  .  two  machines,  one  French  the  other  British,  engaged  on 

via  ion.  the  London-Paris  service,  collided  in  a  fog — a  million- 
Promise,  to-one  chance  it  has  been  said — and  six  people  were 

killed,  including  the  brilliant  young  pilot,  R.  E.  Duke, 
so  well  known  as  a  musical  composer.  A  week  later  Sir  Ross  Smith 
and  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Bennett  crashed  in  the  amphibian  machine 
specially  built  for  the  round-the-world  flight  on  which  the  three  heroes 
of  the  great  flight  to  Australia  were  to  start  on  Anzac  Day.  The 
tragedy  is  all  the  more  lamentable  because  the  cause  can  never  be 
known  ;  the  machine  behaved  perfectly  a  few  minutes  earlier  when 
Sir  Ross  Smith  was  a  passenger.  The  one  certain  terrible  fact  is  that 
the  disaster  has  deprived  the  Empire  of  two  of  its  brightest  and  bravest 
spirits,  and  the  sympathy  of  every  true-hearted  Briton  goes  out  to 
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the  bereaved  relatives.  It  is  to  men  of  the  type  of  Ross  Smith  that 
civil  aviation  must  look  if  its  possibilities  are  ever  to  be  appreciated 
by  Government  officials  and  the  public.  The  round-the-world  flight, 
if  accomplished,  would  have  been  a  finer  advertisement  even  than 
the  England-Australia  achievement.  This  projected  adventure  by 
the  great  Australian  airmen  lost  nothing  in  interest  from  the  pros- 
pect that  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  attempt  of  another  Australian, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Ashbolt,  to  save  the  airships  for  Imperial  service  would  be 
successful.  Commander  Burney  laid  definite  proposals  before  the 
Air  Ministry  for  the  formation  of  a  company,  into  which  firms  like 
Vickers  and  the  Shell  Oil  group  would  put  substantial  sums,  the 
Government  being  asked  to  do  no  more  than  guarantee  dividends 
over  a  period  of  years.  This  splendid  instance  of  private  enterprise 
in  furtherance  of  public  interests  fully  bears  out  Mr.  Ashbolt's 
repeated  assurance. 

THE  problem  for  the  vast  majority  of  parents,  "What  can  we  do 
with  our  sons  ?  "  never  an  easy  one  to  solve,  has  become  more  anxious 
u  'w  than  ever.  The  Times  has  opened  its  columns  to  a 

oys*  discussion,  and  day  by  day  for  several  weeks  business 
men,  professional  men,  schoolmasters,  and  sundry  have  given 
their  views  without,  we  fear,  helping  materially  to  brighten  the 
prospect.  No  more  difficult  moment  could  have  been  selected  for 
such  a  question.  When  times  improve  openings  for  boys  of  edu- 
cation will  increase  in  number.  At  the  moment  every  ordinary 
avenue  to  employment  seems  to  be  barred.  Thousands  of  young  men 
came  out  of  the  war  with  engineering  qualifications  which  they  were 
confident  would  carry  them  far.  Disappointment  has  been  inevitable, 
and  one  correspondent  declares  that  "  engineering  as  a  profession 
offering  even  a  fair  chance  of  a  living  is  unlikely  to  be  of  any  use  for 
the  next  twenty  years  even  if  no  student  leaves  college  during  that 
time/'  The  advisability  of  keeping  at  school  till  they  are  eighteen 
boys  who  would  leave  at  sixteen  is  strongly  urged,  but  in  thousands  of 
cases  that  would  mean  adding  two  years'  extra  burden  to  already  over- 
taxed parental  purses  with  no  certainty  that  the  sacrifice  would  bring 
benefit  to  either  father  or  son.  A  well-known  politician,  a  famous  soldier 
five  years  ago,  recently  confessed  that  he  fought — and,  fortunately  for 
him,  won — an  election  because  it  was  the  only  chance  he  saw  of  earning 
£400  a  year.  In  these  distressing  circumstances,  the  thoughts  of  some, 
at  least,  turn  to  opportunities  Overseas.  During  the  last  two  or 
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three  years  many  lads  of  education  have  found  individual  opportu- 
nities in  new  countries  denied  them  in  the  old.  But  the  call  of  the 
Dominions  unfortunately  does  not  make  the  appeal  which  might  be 
expected.  Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  the  Fellowship  of  the  Maple 
Leaf  gets  so  small  a  response  to  its  efforts  to  place  British  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  the  Canadian  West  ?  Apparently  there  is  as  much 
need  of  education  among  the  professional  classes  as  to  the  true  rela- 
tion of  the  Dominions  to  the  Mother  Land  as  there  is  among  the 
representatives  of  Labour.  The  supplementary  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  our  daughters  depends  in  part  for  its  solution  on  what 
happens  to  our  boys. 

DR.  COWAN  GUTHRIE'S  address  on  the  advance  of  medical  science 

throughout  the  Empire  affords  an  admirable  and  not  too  technical 

account  of  some  of  the  contributions  which  the  devotion 

Medical  anc[  s]^n  Of  ^]ie  doctor  have  made  to  the  progress  of 

*  ai?       civilisation.     In   no    direction   has   his   triumph   been 
Sir  Patrick  .  .  , 

Man  son  greater  than  in  turning  certain  tropic  lands  from  plague 

spots  for  the  white  man,  the  harbinger  of  civilisation, 
to  places  where  the  white  man  can  live  and  work.  Sir  Ronald  Ross, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  made  possible  the  control  of  the  tropics  by  the 
white  man  when,  after  years  of  patient  personal  endeavour,  he  traced 
malaria  to  the  mosquito.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  meeting,  the  death 
was  announced  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  with  whom  must  for  ever 
rest  the  credit  for  the  original  discovery  which  inspired  the  work  of 
Sir  Ronald  Ross  and  others,  and  provided  the  basis  of  modern  tropical 
medicine.  Two  years  ago  Sir  Patrick  Manson  presided  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  when  Dr.  L.  W.  Sambon  read  a  remarkable  paper  on 
'  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Diseases  "  —a  paper  which  in  some  ways 
affords  the  best  idea  of  the  service  Sir  Patrick  rendered  to  mankind. 
It  was  on  Manson's  advice  that  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  founded 
the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  If  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Information  and  Research,  for  which  Sir  Ronald  Ross  has  entered 
so  strong  a  plea,  could  be  established,  science  working  for  humanity 
would  be  spared  the  waste  of  precious  time  and  labour.  Such  an 
institution  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  Sir  Patrick  Manson  and 
his  disciples. 


A  luncheon  in  honour  of  Lord  Northcliffe  on  his  return  from  his  world  tour  will  be  given 
by  the  home  members  of  the  Empire  Press  Union  on  May  10.     Lord  Burnham  will  preside. 
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EMPIRE  DAY. 

IN  UNITED  EMPIRE  of  May  last  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  announced  that  during  the  year 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  to  take  over  the  Empire  Movement  from  Lord  Meath's 
committee.  This  incorporation  has  been  completed  and  the  Movement,  now  housed 
in  the  Institute  building,  is  under  the  management  of  the  Empire  Day  Movement 
Committee,  composed  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  of  Lord  Meath's  committee. 

For  over  twenty  years  Lord  Meath  worked  ceaselessly  for  the  recognition  of 
May  24  as  Empire  Day,  with  the  result  that  its  observance  has  already  become  an 
established  custom  ^BI  a  very  great  number  of  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Overseas.  ^ 

During  the  few  months  that  the  new  committee  have  been  carrying  on  the  work 
some  thousands  of  reminders  and  appeals  have  been  sent  out  in  the  hope  that  there 
may  be  an  even  more  general  observance  of  Empire  Day  than  usual  on  May  24,  1922. 
The  answers  received  have  been  very  encouraging,  and  show  a  widespread  and  growing 
enthusiasm  for  the  observance  of  Empire  Day,  when  some  part  of  the  programme 
suggested  by  the  Movement  is  always  carried  out.  Especially  encouraging  is  the 
growth  of  the  celebration  in  the  schools,  much  aided  by  the  sympathetic  support  of 
education  authorities  and  teachers.  Local  authorities  also  have  shown  great  interest, 
and  have  in  many  places  actively  taken  up  the  Movement  by  inaugurating  celebrations 
and  helping  those  of  the  schools. 

Much  also  is  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Empire  Day  by  other  organisations, 
notably  the  arrangements  made  by  the  League  of  Empire  for  the  parade  in  Hyde  Park 
of  Cadets,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  and  others,  at  which  last  year  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra 
and  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  were  graciously  pleased  to  be  present,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  time  greater  impetus  may  be  given  to  all  these  movements  by  or- 
ganised co-ordination  of  their  various  efforts  towards  the  one  object :  the  increase  of 
the  strength  of  those  bonds  of  mutual  understanding,  of  affection  and  loyalty  which 
bind  together  the  widely  separated  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Among  British  communities  in  places  like  Buenos  Aires,  Empire  Day  is  a  day  of 
reunion,  and  in  all  the  Dominions  and  dependencies  it  has  been  for  some  years  a  public 
holiday  ;  its  observance  Overseas  commenced  sooner  and  is  more  general  than  in  the 
Home  Country,  where  since  1916  it  has  been  officially  recognised  by  hoisting  the  flag 
on  Government  buildings. 

In  India  this  year  for  the  first  time  it  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  Indian  Government, 
and  is  to  be  declared  a  public  holiday.  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  part  of  the  King's 
Dominions  where  it  is  not  officially  observed. 

The  Branches  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  notably  Bristol  and  Bournemouth, 
have  organised  celebrations  for  this  year,  and  now  the  Empire  Day  Movement  is  a 
specific  part  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  I  would  appeal  not  only  to 
the  Branches  but  to  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  to  use  all  his  influence,  to  give  all 
the  help  he  can,  to  get  at  least  (if  no  more  be  possible)  the  flag  flown  on  public  buildings 
in  his  neighbourhood  in  order  that  Empire  Day  may  be  everywhere  observed. 

The  Empire  never  stood  for  more  than  it  stands  for  to-day.  The  nations  of 
which  it  is  composed  have  their  own  individual  anniversary  of  remembrance  and 
rejoicing :  Empire  Day  is  the  day  common  to  them  all.  To  add  one's  mite  to  its 
observance  as  a  firmly  established  custom  wherever  Britons  live  and  work,  wherever 
their  children  are  being  educated,  is  a  patriotic  duty.  The  Movement  has  gathered 
momentum  with  the  years,  but  great  as  it  is  already,  it  is  only  at  the  beginning. 

,  L.  A.  WALLACE, 

(Chairman  of  the  Empire  Day  Movement  Committee}. 
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THE  PRINCE  IN  INDIA. 

By  J.  SAXON  MILLS. 

THE  Prince  of  Wales's  great  Indian  Tour — the  third  Imperial  progress  His  Royal 
Highness  has  undertaken  since  the  war— began  with  the  arrival  at  Bombay  on 
October  26,  1921,  and  ended  at  Karachi  on  March  17,  1922.  During  these  four  and  a 
half  crowded  and  unforgettable  months  the  Prince  traversed  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  and  from  Mysore  to  the  Khyber 
Pass.  By  this  time  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  almost  rivalled  His  Majesty  the  King  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  travels.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  fourth  occasion  on  which 
the  British  Koyal  and  Imperial  House  has  visited  India.  In  1875  the  Prince  of  Wales 
who  was  afterwards  King  Edward  VII.  made  a  memorable  tour  through  the  country, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  most  loyal  enthusiasm.  In  1905  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary,  also  as  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  went  to  India,  and  again,  in 
1911,  when  the  King  Emperor  went  to  Delhi  for  the  Coronation  Durbar.  Since  these 
state  visits  the  Great  War  has  altered  the  face  of  the  world  and  has  had  its  effects 
in  the  great  Empire  of  the  East.  India  has  made  a  big  advance  on  the  road  to  self- 
government,  and  from  a  status  of  dependence  to  one  of  partnership  in  the  Empire. 
But  the  war  has  had  social  repercussions  in  India  not  quite  so  desirable.  Some 
writers  have  indeed  questioned  whether  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  was  well-advised 
in  view  of  the  prevailing  unrest.  They  think  the  tour  gave  to  the  disgruntled  an 
opportunity  of  airing  their  sentiments  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  enjoyed. 
It  may  have  had  this  effect,  but  it  has  also  conclusively  shown  that  loyalty  to  Throne 
and  Empire  is  still  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Indian  people,  and  the  gracious 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  country  has  everywhere  encouraged  and  con- 
firmed this  loyal  and  moderate  opinion. 

The  visit  was,  however,  attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  natural  anxiety  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  some  relief  was  felt  when  His  Royal  Highness  once  more  embarked 
on  H.M.S.  Renown  at  Karachi.  And  here  I  must  express,  in  the  forefront  of  my 
article,  the  profound  obligation  under  which  the  Prince  has  laid  the  whole  Empire 
by  the  intrepid  courage,  the  social  tact,  the  unfailing  wisdom,  besides  the  winning 
charm  of  more  personal  qualities,  manifested  by  His  Royal  Highness  during  the 
whole  of  this  memorable  Indian  progress. 

At  Bombay,  the  Gate  of  India,  where  the  Prince  was  greeted  by  a  message  from 
His  Majesty  the  King,  and  by  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Reading)  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  (General  Lord  Rawlinson)  in  person,  there  was  a  great  popular  reception, 
somewhat  marred  by  untoward  incidents  in  the  native  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
brilliant  festivities  of  all  kinds  at  Bombay  were  repeated  at  Poona,  where  the  Prince 
performed  two  important  ceremonies — the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  a  memorial 
to  the  war  service  of  Mahratta  soldiers,  and  another  similar  function  in  honour  of 
Sivaji,  the  seventeenth- century  hero  who  founded  the  Mahratta  kingdom,  with  which 
England  had  such  a  long  and  arduous  conflict.  The  scene  in  the  Shamiana, 
where  8,000  people  were  crowded  to  witness  this  great  popular  event,  was  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  witnessed  during  the  tour.  Among  the  distinguished  persons  inside  the 
Pavilion  were  the  Maharajahs  of  Gwalior  and  Kolhapur. 

One  little  event,  however,  stands  out  from  these  glittering  festivities  at  Bombay 
and  Poona.  It  was  on  a  hot  afternoon  at  the  Poona  races.  An  enormous  crowd 
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surrounded  the  barriers.  The  Prince  had  agreed  to  start  the  horses  for  the  steeple- 
chase named  in  his  honour,  but  was  first  to  inspect  a  number  of  war  veterans  near 
the  starting-gate.  The  officials  had  assumed  that  the  Prince  would  walk  the  nearest 
way  of  a  few  yards  to  the  veterans,  but  he  himself,  by  one  of  those  happy  inspirations 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  him,  had  decided  to  do  otherwise.  He  left  his  place 
in  the  stand  and  crossed  the  course  diagonally  until  he  reached  the  farther  side  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  native  crowd.  Then,  keeping  well  ahead  of  the  Governor 
and  his  Staff,  who  accompanied  him,  he  walked  the  whole  half-mile  back,  quite  close 
to  the  railings  and  the  multitudinous  crowds,  exchanging  many  greetings  and  touching 
many  a  dusky  outstretched  hand.  The  reader  may  imagine  the  effect  of  this 
impromptu  informality  upon  the  assembled  multitudes.  It  was  a  simple  act,  but  who 
shall  measure  the  effect  it  had  on  that  day  and  the  influence  of  its  memory  in  future 
days  ? 

At  Baroda  the  Prince  began  his  visits  to  the  capitals  of  the  ruling  Princes,  and 
entered  the  scenery  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  The  Maharajah  Gaekwar  had  organised 
a  magnificent  reception,  relieved  with  an  exciting  buck-and-cheetah  hunt.  Then  came 
the  visit  to  Udaipur,  perhaps  the  loveliest  city,  not  only  in  the  Empire  but  in  the  world. 
Literary  art  is  almost  baffled  by  the  distracting  beauty  of  the  place  and  by  the  adorn- 
ments and  festivities  by  which  its  charms  were  even  heightened.  Sir  Sidney  Low, 
in  his  "  Vision  of  India,"  has  attempted  the  task  of  describing  Udaipur,  not  without 
success.  He  writes : 

"  Plant,  by  the  margin  of  the  largest  lake,  and  on  the  lowest  ridges  of  the  upland,  a 
city  of  snowy  palaces  and  gleaming  towers  and  fretted  minarets,  and  the  great  carved  blunt 
pyramids  of  temples — a  city  which  leans  over  the  flood  in  long  stretches  of  crenellated 
rampart  and  jutting  bastion,  or  opens  from  it  in  arabesqued  gateways,  which  reveal  narrow 
streets,  gay  with  many-hued  life,  and  backed  by  a  sheet  of  turquoise  sky.  It  is  a  city  of 
wharves  and  bridges,  like  Venice,  and  tiers  of  marble  steps,  leading  down  to  the  lapping 
water,  and  balconies,  with  delicate  domes  and  threadlike  mullions  and  shafts  of  embroidered 
ivory  hung  from  high  white  walls.  Stud  the  surface  of  the  lake  with  islands,  and  make 
these  visions  of  marble  porticoes  and  cupolas  and  trellis-work  and  terraces,  with  the  plumes 
of  the  palm  and  the  broad  green  pennants  of  the  plantain  waving  above  them ;  and  let 
castles  and  forts  and  shrines  dot  the  mountain-sides,  or  rest  like  tiaras  on  the  frowning 
headlands.  Imagine  all  this,  and  you  may  get  some  faint  idea  of  the  earthly  paradise 
which  the  Children  of  the  Sun  created  for  themselves  when  the  Moghuls  sacked  their  ancient 
capital  and  drove  them  to  find  a  home  and  resting-place  behind  the  desert  hills." 

The  aged  Maharana  of  this  paradise  was  unfortunately  ill  when  the  Prince 
arrived.  Yet  he  determined  to  visit  His  Royal  Highness  at  the  Residency  despite 
the  advice  of  the  Prince's  physician  and  the  Prince's  own  protests.  A  State  banquet 
was  given  in  the  Palace,  to  which  His  Royal  Highness  proceeded  by  boat  across  the 
lake,  and  then  in  the  gorgeous  State  palanquin  from  the  landing-place.  In  his  speech 
he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  financial  generosity  of  the  Maharana  during  the  Great  War. 
One  of  the  haunting  memories  the  Prince  will  have  carried  from  Udaipur  must  be 
the  feeding  of  a  riotous  herd  of  300  wild  pigs,  which  some  one  described  as  a  "  verit- 
able Gadarene  nightmare."  But  the  loveliness  and  romance  of  Udaipur,  the  serenades 
on  the  enchanted  lakes,  and  the  indescribable  magnificence  of  the  ceremonial  will 
linger  longest  in  the  Royal  visitor's  mind. 

Then  to  Ajmer,  the  Eton  of  India,  and  on  to  Jodhpur,  famous  for  its  Lancers, 
who  were  among  the  first  Indian  troops  to  arrive  in  France,  and  afterwards  did 
gallant  service  in  Palestine.  In  this  wonderful  city,  with  its  fortress-palace  and  its 
feudal,  mediaeval  air,  the  Prince  was  royally  entertained  by  the  youthful  Maharajah 
and  that  most  respected  and  popular  of  Indian  figures,  the  Maharajah-Regent,  Sir 
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Pertab  Singh.  Jodhpur  may  perhaps  be  described  as  the  metropolis  of  polo,  a  game 
in  which  the  Prince  excels.  It  spoke  well  for  his  physical  fitness  that  he  played  eight 
consecutive  "  chukkers  "  on  strange  ponies  and  in  tremendous  heat,  showing  no  sign 
of  exhaustion  at  the  finish.  And  polo  was  varied  with  pig-sticking,  the  Prince  getting 
his  first  pig  in  good  style. 

We  are  now  in  the  heart  of  Rajputana,  and  a  long  and  dusty  railway  journey 
bore  the  royal  party  to  another  marvellous  city,  Bikanir,  islanded  in  its  desert  and 
famous  for  its  Camel  Corps.  This  corps,  in  its  crimson  and  white  uniform,  formed 
one  of  the  splashes  of  vivid  colour  in  the  gorgeous  scene  into  which  the  Prince  stepped 
from  the  railway  train.  On  the  State  banquet  with  its  following  fire-dances  and 
nautch  ballets  and  amazing  juggleries  we  must  not  dwell.  Here,  too,  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  war  services  of  the  Maharajah,  who  was  chosen  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
in  honour  of  his  contribution  to  victory.  These  visits  to  the  first  group  of  native 
states  were  concluded  at  Bharatpur,  whose  Maharajah  had  arranged  one  more  glitter- 
ing reception,  as  well  as  some  particularly  fine  duck  shooting. 

We  now  pass  from  the  native  states  and  re-enter  British  India  at  Lucknow,  where 
the  grey  ruins  of  the  Kesidency  recall  the  horrors  and  heroisms  of  the  Mutiny.  Here 
the  effects  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  campaign  were  once  more  visible,  and  still  more  so  at 
Allahabad.  The  receptions  were,  however,  brilliant  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  pity 
is  that  so  many  people  were  prevented  from  enjoying  the  festivities  as  they  would 
no  doubt  have  liked  to  do.  The  "  hartal  "  was  again  in  evidence  at  Benares,  where 
His  Royal  Highness  drove  to  the  Hindu  University  in  a  shimmering  silver  coach. 
In  his  address  to  the  students  the  Prince  became  reminiscent  of  his  own  college  days. 
He  said : 

"  I  think  all  English  University  men  look  back  to  the  time  at  their  university  as  the  happiest 
years  in  their  lives.  When  they  go  up  they  have  left  behind  them  for  the  first  time  the  sheltered 
care  of  home  and  the  narrow  discipline  and  limited  experiences  of  school  life.  As  the  terms  went 
by  we  undergraduates  began  to  feel  the  unseen  presence  of  those  who  had  left  our  college  and 
made  good  in  the  world.  Their  influence  was  with  us  in  our  daily  round.  Hundreds  of  them — 
men  who  had  been  undergraduates  like  ourselves,  who  had  played  in  the  same  playing  fields,  who 
had  rowed  on  the  same  river,  who  had  attended  in  the  same  lecture  halls,  and  who  had  worshipped 
in  the  same  chapel — these  were  the  men  who  had  helped  to  make  the  Empire  and  helped  to  make 
us  proud  of  it.  You  students  of  this  university  are  to-day  making  the  traditions  of  to-morrow. 
I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  feel  about  your  university  what  I  felt  about  mine,  and  that  this  feeling 
may  be  a  source  of  strength  and  comfort  to  you  in  your  lives  and  will  help  to  place  your  university 
among  the  great  universities  of  the  world." 

Having  finished  his  visit  to  Benares,  which  included  a  motor  trip  up  the  Ganges, 
the  Prince  now  disappears  into  space,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  into  Nepal  for  a 
week's  sport  and  holiday.  We  hear  of  one  rather  cumbersome  "  bag  "  which  included 
three  rhinoceroses,  four  tigers,  one  leopard,  and  one  black  bear,  and  the  Prince  brought 
as  presents  from  the  Nepal  Durbar  a  small  menagerie  of  almost  fabulous  animals 
from  Himalayan  and  Nepal  forest-tracts.  It  is  a  pleasing  custom,  by  no  means  to  be 
discouraged,  that  a  visitor  must  never  leave  Nepal  without  a  gift,  and  the  Prince 
received  very  many,  which,  I  understand,  are  or  will  be  visible  in  the  London  "  Zoo." 

Turning  to  business  once  more,  His  Royal  Highness  made  his  next  stoppage  at 
Patna,  where  the  Maharajah  Durbanga  wore  at  the  official  welcome  the  famous 
Naulakha  necklace,  most  famous  of  all  such  trinkets,  which  Nana  Sahib  carried 
away  from  his  treasure-house  when  he  fled  from  Cawnpore  with  the  British  cavalry 
at  his  heels.  Christmas  was  spent  in  Calcutta,  where  the  disgruntled  influences  had 
been  actively  at  work  in  view  of  the  royal  visit.  In  spite  of  this,  thousands  of  natives 
joined  in  the  reception,  which  was,  of  course,  wonderfully  celebrated  by  all  the 
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European  population.     The  Prince's  address  to  the  Calcutta  Municipality  was  of 
special  historic  interest.     He  said  : 

"  I  have  seen  many  cities  of  the  Empire  but  few  which  can  vie  with  the  interest  which  centres 
round  Calcutta.  The  expansion  of  a  small  fishing  village  into  a  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial city  with  a  port  full  of  shipping  and  a  vast  exchange  mart  in  daily  touch  with  the  Far 
East  and  America  on  one  side  and  Europe,  Australia,  and  Africa  on  the  other  forms  a  memorable 
chapter  in  Empire  history  of  which  both  Britain  and  India  may  well  be  proud.  The  great  part 
which  this  city  has  played  in  the  history  of  India  itself  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
Whether  viewed  as  the  stronghold  of  the  European  commercial  community  or  as  the  capital  of 
Bengal  or  in  the  more  restricted  but  important  aspect  of  a  great  student  centre,  Calcutta  arrests 
attention,  and  is  invested  with  an  importance  peculiarly  its  own. 

"  Further,  if  we  add  the  suburban  municipalities  and  Howrah,  Calcutta  can  claim  that  with 
the  exception  of  London  no  city  in  the  Empire  has  more  inhabitants,  while  few  have  a  more  cos- 
mopolitan population.  It  is  patent  that  the  vast  area  and  population  entrusted  to  you  are  no 
light  burden.  With  great  schemes  still  before  you  to  lead  through  to  a  successful  issue,  and  the 
past  projects  of  the  Port  Trust,  public  life  in  Calcutta  otters  a  fascinating  field  indeed  to  those 
ready  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-citizens.  That 
the  citizens  of  Calcutta  of  various  races  and  creeds  have  worked  together  with  such  harmony  and 
efficiency  and  shown  such  admirable  results  is  a  bright  augury  for  British  India.  If  the  gradual 
development  of  self-governing  institutions  in  India  is  attended  and  inspired  by  as  happy  a  spirit 
of  united  effort  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  people  as  animated  your  Corporation  the  future 
is  indeed  full  of  hope." 

Many  important  ceremonies  took  place  at  Calcutta — the  opening  of  the  Victoria 
Memorial  Hall,  perhaps  the  finest  building  now  in  India,  the  conferring  of  a  degree 
on  His  Royal  Highness  at  the  University,  and  other  functions.  But  the  Governor 
and  Lady  Ronaldshay  had  planned  events  of  a  livelier  sort.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Prince  one-stepping  and  fox-trotting  indefatigably  in  the  breezy  kilt  of  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders.  There  were  great  doings  too  at  the  race-course,  where  the  attendance 
of  natives  was  so  great  that  the  Prince  humorously  remarked,  "  This  doesn't  look 
much  like  a  hartal."  Altogether,  despite  all  adverse  circumstances,  Calcutta  spent 
a  very  merry  Christmas. 

And  now  we  are  "  off  to  Mandalay."  Rangoon,  the  city  of  the  Great  Pagoda, 
where  the  Dufferin  with  the  Prince  on  board  arrived  on  January  2,  would  hear  nothing 
about  hartals,  and  the  many  nationalities  of  her  people  assembled  in  brilliant  parti- 
coloured crowds,  composing  with  the  banners  and  quaint  arches  and  tiny  dancing- 
girls  a  wonderful  panorama.  The  schools  of  Rangoon  turned  out  10,000  children, 
cheering  with  shrill  voices  the  beautiful  Prince  from  the  Far  West.  His  Royal 
Highness's  speech  to  the  Rangoon  Municipal  Council  was  once  more  happily  inspired  : 

"  The  name  your  city  bears — city  of  peace,  or,  more  literally,  end  of  war — is  an  appropriate 
testimony  to  what  the  Pax  Britannica  has  done  for  Burma  and  Rangoon.  No  more  romantic 
page  in  the  annals  of  the  development  of  the  Empire  can  be  found  than  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  small  town  of  thatched  huts,  which  passed  under  British  occupation  in  1852,  into  this  vast 
metropolis  and  prosperous  port  of  to-day ;  where,  yesterday,  a  wilderness  of  mud  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  hovels  met  the  eye,  the  fair  capital  of  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Empire  to-day 
lifts  her  pro  ad  head. 

"  There  is  romance,  too,  in  the  many  nationalities  which  throng  your  streets  and  docks.  At 
first  sight,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  creeds  and  tongues  of  your  citizens,  the  only  common  tie  would 
seem  to  be  the  bond  of  adherence  to  the  British  Empire,  under  whose  protection  they  live  and 
prosper.  In  spite  of  such  a  diversity  of  elements,  your  city  is  essentially  part  and  parcel  of 
Burma  and,  in  a  true  sense,  the  capital  of  India.  For  in  your  midst  stands  the  great  Pagoda, 
the  oldest  of  all  the  Holy  Places  of  a  religion  claiming  a  larger  proportion  of  followers  among  the 
human  race  than  any  other." 

Truly  a  historic  day  in  the  annals  of  Rangoon. 

Mandalay  and  Upper  Burma  vied  with  the  coast  town  in  its  enthusiastic  welcome. 
Here  the  chiefs  of  the  Shan  states  gave  a  grotesque  and  amazing  display,  a  sort  of 
wild  chaos  of  stage  elephants,  tigers,  llamas,  glorified  peacock- girls,  with  barbaric 
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dances  and  the  rich  accompaniment  of  pipes  and  cymbals  and  deeply  throbbing 
war-drums. 

Two  days  were  little  enough  to  see  this  famous  Burmese  city.  "  When  English- 
men think  of  Burmah,"  said  the  Prince  in  answer  to  the  address  of  welcome,  "  their 
thoughts  at  once  turn  to  Mandalay."  And  he  proceeded : 

"  Rangoon  is  the  great  cosmopolitan  port  and  city  of  the  Province,  but  it  is  to  Mandalay  we  all 
wish  to  go  to  understand  and  enjoy  all  that  charms  us  in  the  people  of  Burma.  It  is  here  we  feel 
we  can  get  to  know  the  Burmese  and  show  our  liking  for  them.  It  is  here  we  can  succeed  in 
understanding  the  real  influence  of  their  serene  outlook  on  life  and  bask  in  the  warmth  of  a  nature 
as  joyous  as  their  own  sunshine.  It  is  here  only  we  can  hope  to  appreciate  at  their  true  value 
their  delicate  art  and  taste. 

"  Measured  in  years,  the  connection  of  Burma  with  Great  Britain  has  been  a  short  one,  but  not 
too  short  for  a  vigorous  growth  of  strong  mutual  esteem  and  regard.  It  has  not  been  too  brief 
to  give  birth  to  a  firm  trust  in  each  other's  qualities  and  capabilities  and  confidence  in  each  other's 
power  for  good.  We  hope  that  under  our  guidance  the  Burmese  will  be  enabled  to  give  expression 
to  all  that  is  best  in  Burma  and  realise  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in 
return  the  Burmese  will  repose  and  trust  in  our  power  to  promote  their  fortunes  and  welfare  on 
lines  sympathetic  to  their  national  character  and  aspirations." 

The  Burmese  visit  was  unqualified  in  its  success.  (Experienced  officials  remarked 
that  if  the  Prince  could  have  stayed  another  week  and  mingled  with  the  people,  all 
thought  of  non-co-operation  and  political  discontent  would  have  been  at  an  end. 

A  wonderful  send-off  from  Kangoon,  a  voyage  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  His 
Royal  Highness  is  back  once  more  in  India,  this  time  at  Madras.  Here  again  there  were 
troubles  and  some  violence  and  destruction,  but  again  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  were 
overwhelmingly  predominant.  In  fact  the  reception  at  Madras,  like  the  God-speed 
at  Rangoon,  was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  whole  tour.  t  Inspections  of 
the  Leinster  Regiment,  of  girl  guides  and  boy  scouts,  a  reception  of  the  Zemindars 
or  landowners  of  the  Residency,  student  gatherings,  and  the  usual  polo  and  tennis 
and  garden-parties,  filled  the  days  until  the  Prince  once  more  struck  tent  and  started 
for  his  long  "  trek  "  through  Central  India  to  the  far  gateway  of  the  North- West. 
Madras  indeed  marks  the  half-way  house  of  the  Indian  visit. 

At  Bangalore  the  whole  people  turned  out  in  holiday  mood  to  greet  their  eagerly 
expected  visitor,  and  then  the  scene  changes  once  again  to  Mysore,  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  capitals,  where  again  the  people  turned  out  en  masse.  Here  at  the  State  banquet 
the  Prince  alluded  eloquently  to  the  services  rendered  by  the  Maharajah  and  his 
Imperial  Service  Troops  during  the  war.  A  "  Kheddar  "  or  round-up  of  wild  elephants, 
a  visit  to  the  colossal  dam  of  Krishnarajasagari,  and  a  musical  entertainment  given 
by  the  Maharajah  were  features  in  a  perfectly  successful  visit. 

Then  northwards  to  Hyderabad,  whose  Nizam  is  the  premier  ruling  Prince  of 
India.  Here  the  friendship  of  ruler  and  people  overflowed  in  a  quite  extraordinary 
enthusiasm.  The  splendid  ritual  of  the  visit  to  this  powerful  and  wealthy  state 
may  be  imagined.  An  impressive  review  of  troops  at  Secunderabad  was  a  feature 
of  the  sojourn  here.  Then  again  on  the  northward  trail  through  the  Deccan  to 
Nagpur  and  Indore,  where  the  population  is  almost  entirely  Mahratta,  to  Gwalior, 
where  the  Prince  was  greeted  by  the  Maharajah  Scindia  and  by  his  little  six-year- 
old  heir,  the  latter  "  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  cloth  of  gold."  One  of  the  greatest 
scenes  in  the  tour  was  the  procession  of  gigantic  and  richly  tapestried  elephants. 
The  Prince  rode  with  the  Maharajah  on  one  of  these  animals  in  a  howdah  of  beaten 
gold,  the  head  of  the  elephant  being  also  plated  with  the  same  precious  metal.  Here, 
too,  the  Durbar,  at  which  400  Sirdars  assembled,  all  attired  in  shades  of  red,  and 
glittering  with  jewels  and  gold,  seemed  to  surpass  all  records  in  lavishness  of  pomp 
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and  magnificence.     This  series  of  visits  to  the  Central  States  was  unmarred  by  any 
evidence  of  discontent  or  dissension. 

And  so  northwards  again  to  Agra,  where  the  Prince  visited  that  wonder  of  the 
world,  the  Taj  Mahal,  entering  the  inner  tomb  and  testing  the  echoes  from  the  Dome  ; 
and  then  to  Delhi,  the  new  capital,  where  the  Prince  once  more  met  the  Viceroy 
and  the  other  leading  figures  in  the  Indian  official  hierarchy.  The  reader  will  imagine 
the  State  Durbar  in  the  Diwan-i-Am,  aglow  with  military  and  diplomatic  uniforms 
and  the  silks  and  jewels  of  fifty  ruling  Princes.  Here  His  Royal  Highness  made 
another  of  his  happy  speeches,  and  the  Viceroy  thus  alluded  to  the  Indian  tour : 

"  This  is  not  the  proper  occasion  for  a  review  of  the  events  of  His  Royal  Highness's  travels  up 
to  date,  but  I  am  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  certain  misguided  efforts  to  mar  the  success  of  the 
visit,  His  Royal  Highness  has  strengthened  the  ties  of  love  and  reverence  which  bind  the  heart 
of  India  to  the  British  Crown.  Wherever  the  Prince  goes  within  the  Empire — whether  his  foot 
is  on  the  soil  of  India,  the  Dominions,  or  his  own  Homeland — and  wherever  he  sails  on  the  seas 
that  are  the  Empire's  setting,  he  will  find  that  the  Crown  is  a  sacred  possession  common  to  us  all, 
a  possession  of  pride  and  reverence,  a  possession  infinitely  dear  to  our  hearts.  Our  convictions 
to  this  effect  have  been  deepened  by  the  trials  of  recent  years. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  has  inherited  great  traditions,  and  has  kept  them  bright.  Fate  has  been 
kind  to  him  and  to  us  in  proving  him  early.  He  stands  out  to-day  as  a  great  Imperial  asset  and 
the  most  popular  of  his  father's  subjects." 

Very  important  ceremonies  in  Delhi  were  the  unveiling  of  the  All-India  King 
Edward  VII.  Memorial  and  the  foundation  stone  laying  of  the  Kitchener  College. 
The  Prince  manifested  in  Delhi  a  new  accomplishment.  On  presenting  the  colours 
to  the  18th  Rajput,  he  astonished  and  delighted  everybody  by  addressing  the  troops 
in  fluent  Hindustani.  Nicholson's  grave  and  the  Ridge  and  the  Kashmir  Gate,  scenes 
of  the  great  Mutiny  siege,  were,  of  course,  duly  visited  and  honoured. 

We  now  begin  the  last  but  not  the  least  interesting  phase  of  the  journey.  At 
Patiala  the  Prince  had  a  restful  holiday  after  the  strenuous  days  at  Delhi,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Lahore,  staying  on  the  way  at  Jullundur  to  lay  the  foundation  stone 
of  King  George's  Royal  Indian  Military  School.  Lahore  is  the  great  Sikh  city  and 
was  said  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  disaffection.  But  here  once  more  "  cheerfulness 
broke  in,"  and  the  Prince  mingled  freely  with  the  people,  visiting  the  big  locomotive 
and  carriage  workshops.  Addressing  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council,  His  Royal 
Highness  said : 

"  You  have  honoured  me  by  calling  me  a  brother-in-arms  of  the  gallant  Punjabis  in  the  war, 
and  now  that  the  days  of  peace  have  come  I  want  to  feel  that  I  still  have  you  as  trusty  comrades 
in  the  tasks  that  lie  before  us.  We  British  and  Punjabis  have  travelled  the  road  of  friendship 
together  for  many  years.  We  have  passed  many  milestones  on  that  road.  I  for  one  wish  to 
tread  no  other,  and  I  want  to  take  you  all  along  that  road  with  me  to  the  very  end." 

At  Satwari  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Maharajah  df  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  Some 
o"f  my  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Durbar  tent  here  was  lined  with 
costly  Kashmir  shawls.  At  Peshawar  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  journey  is  reached. 
Here,  far  distant  from  hartals  and  non-co-operation,  yet  in  a  region  of  chronic  political 
unrest,  the  Prince  was  cordially  received  by  Afghans,  Persians,  Mongolians,  Arabs, 
and  tall  hillmen  from  the  Central  Asian  highlands.  The  more  bracing  air  seems  to 
have  cured  a  cold  His  Royal  Highness  had  caught  at  Lahore,  though  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  young  missionary  of  Empire  should  have  looked  "  rather  finely  drawn." 
Like  his  father,  the  Prince  drove  through  the  famous  Khyber  Pass,  and  at  Jamrud 
received  from  Afridi  representatives  a  rather  embarrassing  present  of  fatted  sheep 
and  goats.  The  tribesmen  of  this  region  suspended  for  a  time  their  mutual  hostilities 
in  order  to  give  the  Prince  a  peaceful  welcome. 
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Then  came  a  visit  to  Eawal  Pindi,  the  Malakand  Pass,  Karpurthala,  and  Dehra 
Dun,  and  then  His  Royal  Highness  entrained  for  the  long  journey  to  Karachi.  As 
he  left  the  Indian  shores  he  exchanged  telegrams  with  the  Viceroy,  expressing  for 
himself  the  deepest  regret  with  which  he  left  India : 

"  I  undertook  this  journey  to  see  and  know  India,  and  to  be  known  by  her.  Your  Excellency's 
welcome  at  the  outset  and  the  encouragement  which  I  have  constantly  received  on  all  hands  since 
landing  in  India  have  given  me  heart  for  my  task.  I  have  received  continuous  proofs  of  devotion 
to  the  Throne  and  person  of  the  King-Emperor,  and  on  my  return  to  England  it  will  be  my  privi- 
lege to  convey  these  assurances  of  loyalty  to  His  Imperial  Majesty.  I  trust  that  my  sojourn  in 
this  country  may  have  helped  to  add  some  grains  to  that  great  store  of  mutual  trust  and  regard, 
and  of  desire  to  help  each  other,  which  must  ever  form  the  foundation  of  India's  well-being.  On 
my  part,  I  will  only  say  that,  if  the  memories  which  I  leave  behind  in  India  are  half  as  precious 
as  those  I  take  away,  I  may  indeed  feel  that  my  visit  has  brought  us  closer  together.  That  India 
may  progress  and  prosper  is  .my  earnest  prayer.  I  hope  it  may  be  my  good  fortune  to  see  India 
again  in  the  years  to  come. — EDWARD  P." 

To  this  the  Viceroy  replied  in  sincere  and  eloquent  words  : 

"  The  heart  of  India  will  be  stirred  by  your  Royal  Highness's  message  of  farewell.  You 
came  to  India  on  an  embassy  of  good  will — the  youthful  heir  to  the  Throne,  a  veteran  soldier 
of  the  King,  India's  friend.  You  leave  India,  having  won  India's  heart,  for  the  road  to  the  heart 
of  a  people  lies  through  knowledge  and  sympathy.  From  the  day  you  landed  in  India  you  set 
yourself  to  gain  the  one ;  Providence  has  endowed  you  with  the  other.  Long  will  the  memory 
of  your  embassy  live  in  India's  heart.  On  behalf  of  the  princes,  peoples,  and  officials  of  India, 
I  thank  your  Royal  Highness,  and  express  for  myself  and  them  our  particular  gratification  that 
your  Royal  Highness  hopes  to  see  India  again  in  the  future.  For  myself  and  them,  I  wish  you 
God-speed  and  all  happiness  until  we  again  have  the  inestimable  privilege  of  welcoming  your 
Royal  Highness  to  India." 

Truly,  as  the  Prime  Minister  said  in  his  telegram,  "The  personality  of  the  Prince 
will  have  left  an  undying  memory,"  and  we  shall  all  "  look  forward  more  keenly  than 
ever  before  to  the  welcome  home  we  shall  give  him  from  yet  another  great  Imperial 
mission  successfully  discharged." 
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By  M.  GRIEVE,  F.R.H.S. 

ONE  of  the  lessons  we  learnt  in  the  war  was  that  we  need  no  longer  be  dependent 
on  foreign  countries  for  supplies  of  various  essential  vegetable  products.  It  needed 
the  great  upheaval  of  the  European  war,  causing  cessation  of  foreign  supplies,  to 
rouse  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Empire  was  perfectly  able  to  meet  its  own  wants.  The 
movement  initiated  for  growing  and  collecting  our  own  herbs  has  placed  us  in  a 
position  to  provide  the  wants  of  trades  and  professions  of  all  kinds — doctors, 
veterinary  surgeons,  chemists  and  druggists,  perfumers,  dyers,  confectioners,  and 
manufacturers  of  many  essential  commodities.  Even  the  simple  culinary  herbs  so 
easily  grown  here  had  been  imported  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1913  forty  million 
sixpenny  bottles  of  savoury  herbs  were  brought  into  this  country  from  Germany. 

Herb-growing  in  Great  Britain  on  business  lines  for  medicinal  and  commercial 
purposes  is.  now  known  to  be  a  paying  proposition  :  the  herb-grower  has  not  to  wait 
for  a  market,  but  the  market  waits  to  be  supplied.  One  salient  condition  must  be 
emphasised — if  we  are  to  retain  the  British  market,  we  must  not  only  learn 
thoroughly  what  is  required,  but  supply  it  in  the  form  to  which  the  trade  is  accus- 
tomed, and  only  expert  training  can  ensure  this.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  established 
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in  1916,  at  The  Whins,  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  the  Medicinal  and  Commercial  Herb 
School  and  Farm.  Here  many  students  have  been  trained  to  become  experts,  and 
to  put  to  practical  use  the  technical  knowledge  gained.  It  is  important  to  realise 
that  ordinary  gardening  knowledge,  although  of  help,  does  not  supply  information 
as  to  the  right  moment  for  picking  herbs,  nor  afford  any  clue  to  the  drying  process 
and  preparation  for  market.  The  training  is  both  theoretical  and  practical ;  a  twelve 
months'  course  is  advised,  as  each  season  has  its  own  work,  and  students  remaining 
for  a  year  see  the  complete  cycle,  but  shorter  courses  can  be  arranged,  and  for  those 
who  cannot  attend  personally  at  The  Whins,  a  herb-growing  correspondence  class 
has  been  started  which  has  proved  of  very  real  help.  On  the  practical  side  instruction 
is  given  in  the  use  of  tools,  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  sowing,  planting,  trans- 
planting, and  propagating.  The  herb  garden  contains  over  400  varieties  of  plants, 
and  in  it  pupils  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  each  and  of  its  treatment.  Moreover, 
in  the  surrounding  fields  and  woods,  they  are  taught  how  to  identify  and  when  to 
gather  the  different  species  of  native  herbs,  for  the  collection  of  wild  herbs — still 
more  used  in  herbal  medicine  than  the  general  public  realises — is  an  important 
branch  of  the  herb  industry,  and  one  which  it  is  sought  to  develop,  since  it  is  absurd 
that  we  should  continue  importing  our  common  "  weeds  "  when  we  can  have  them 
merely  for  the  trouble  of  picking  them.  Lectures  are  given  on  medicinal  and  com- 
mercial herbs,their  culture,  gathering,  drying,  and  marketing ;  while  individual  study 
is  encouraged  of  the  many  treatises  and  manuals  on  the  subject  in  The  Whins  technical 
library.  A  long  series  of  special  pamphlets  is  also  issued,  giving  full  information 
of  the  history,  cultivation,  and  uses  of  each  plant  used  medicinally  or  in  commerce, 
with  directions  for  gathering,  drying,  and  marketing.  As  these  pamphlets  are  con- 
stantly revised  and  brought  up  to  date  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments 
of  science,  they  are  of  far  greater  value  to  the  worker  and  student  than  the  ordinary 
text-books  published,  being  in  fact  a  summary  of  every  book  on  the  various  branches 
of  the  subject  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  present  day,  and  ample  testimony 
from  many  influential  quarters  has  been  paid  to  their  usefulness. 

The  question  has  been  raised  frequently  of  late  to  what  extent  our  ex-Service 
men  who  wish  to  settle  Overseas  could  make  a  living,  or  add  to  their  income  already 
derived  from  the  land,  if  they  took  up  herb-growing.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  to  go  out  as  utter  novices  could  only  spell  ruin.  A  course  at  The  Whins 
Herb  School  will  lay  the  foundation  of  experience.  Those  who  understand  the  soil 
processes  here  in  this  country  will  be  more  easily  able  to  adjust  soil  conditions  in 
whatever  part  of  the  globe  they  go  to,  and  be  in  the  position  to  choose  the  crop  likely 
to  yield  most  profit.  The  practical  experience  gained  by  a  student  from  a  course 
of  earnest  study  and  by  taking  a  hand  in  the  all-round  work  of  the  herb  farm  will 
be  invaluable.  A  chief  aim  must  be  to  ascertain  well  what  crops  are  needed,  and  not 
to  expend  money  and  energy  in  growing  anything  either  unsuitable  for  his  soil  or  for 
which  there  is  no  ready  market.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  most 
of  the  culinary  herbs  would  do  well  in  South  Africa  and  the  temperate  portions  of 
Australasia,  especially  oil-producing  ones.  Many  ex-Service  men  are  starting  fruit 
farms  Overseas,  and  feel  anxiety  as  to  what  return  they  can  get  from  their  land  during 
the  first  few  years  before  the  fruit  trees  begin  to  yield  any  appreciable  return.  In 
such  cases  they  should  plant  out  herbs  between  their  trees — culinary  herbs,  mar- 
joram, thyme,  etc.  (both  for  their  dried  leaves  and  for  their  essential  oils,  as  these 
fetch  such  a  high  price,  especially  lavender  and  clary,  for  perfumery  purposes),  and 
peppermint,  also,  can  be  grown  profitably.  Gooseberry  and  blackcurrant  bushes, 
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raspberries  and  blackberries,  may  be  grown  to  advantage  not  only  for  the  fruit 
but  also  for  their  leaves,  in  which  there  is  a  trade.  It  should  not  be  omitted 
to  keep  a  hive  or  two  of  bees,  mainly  for  the  important  purpose  of  effecting  the 
fertilisation  of  the  fruit  blossoms  and  consequent  yield  of  fruit,  but  also  for  the  profit 
from  the  honey,  and  as  all  the  aromatic  herbs  yield  much  nectar  and  are  great 
favourites  with  bees,  the  herb-plantation  in  the  orchards  will  add  to  the  store  of 
honey  produced.  By  thus  making  full  use  of  the  fruit  farm,  a  return  can  be  obtained 
in  the  first  few  seasons  while  the  trees  are  maturing.  Peppermint  and  lavender 
plants,  clary  seeds,  etc.,  have  been  sent  from  the  school  to  fruit-growing  settlements 
in  Cape  Colony.  Peppermint  oil  distilled  in  1914  from  Mitcham  plants  grown 
experimentally  at  Molo  in  the  highlands  of  British  East  Africa  possesses  a  most  excellent 
aroma,  quite  free  from  bitterness  and  with  a  very  high  figure  indeed  for  the  menthol 
contained.  There  is  no  question  that  this  source  of  supply  should  be  an  important 
one  in  the  future. 

In  view  of  the  need  in  Africa  for  green  crops  for  fodder,  the  cultivation  of  prickly 
comfrey  can  be  recommended,  as  it  yields  several  crops  in  the  year,  and  another 
crop  I  also  recommend,  goats  rue,  is  excellent  for  milch  cows.  Goats  rue  would 
grow  rapidly  from  seed,  which  is  easily  procurable,  but  comfrey  seed  not  being  so 
readily  obtainable  and  very  dear,  it  would  be  wiser  to  send  out  roots,  which,  laid 
in  damp  moss,  would  bear  the  journey  well.  With  the  exception  of  buchu  leaves, 
collected  from  various  species  of  barosma,  there  are  few  native  South  African  vege- 
table drugs  employed,  but  the  amount  of  buchu  collected  and  yearly  exported  from 
the  Cape  is  very  considerable,  over  150,000  Ibs.  being  in  1915  imported  into 
Great  Britain  alone.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cultivation  of  buchu  could  be 
conducted  satisfactorily  outside  South  Africa.  Such  is  the  importance  of  the  drug, 
that  the  forestry  department  of  the  Cape  Government  exercises  strict  supervision 
over  the  collection  of  the  leaves,  special  permits  being  required  for  its  picking  and 
sale.  We  ought  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  our  wide  range  of  soil  and  climate  in  the 
Empire — Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  should  be  able  to  raise  their  own 
medicinal  and  commercial  herbs  instead  of  importing  from  Europe  and  America. 
America  has  supplied  us  with  most  of  our  new  herbal  medicine  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
for  instance :  Podophyllum  peltatum,  wild  cherry  bark,  from  Prunus  serotina;  cascara 
sagrafrdhomRhamnuspurshianus;  witch  h&zeliiomHamamelisvirginiana;  gelsemium, 
euonymin,  and  hydrastis  from  Gelsemium  nitidum,  Euonymus  atropurpureus,  and 
Hydrastis  canadensis  respectively.  Most  of  these  have  already  been  grown  in 
England  as  ornamental  plants,  though  not  commercially,  and  probably  all  of  them 
could  equally  well  be  grown  profitably  in  Canada  and  in  temperate  Africa  and 
Australia. 

Many  herbs  in  our  own  wide  Empire  would  yield  medicines  of  as  great  value  as 
those  imported  if  our  medical  men  would  give  more  attention  to  this  branch  and, 
with  pharmacists  and  botanists,  investigate,  instead  of  relying  on  foreign  countries 
for  advances  in  materia  medica.  There  is  a  wonderful  wealth  of  essential  oils  in 
Australian  trees  and  shrubs,  in  fact  the  assertion  is  well-grounded  that  Australia 
is  richer  in  this  respect  than  any  other  country.  One  large  order  of  plants  alone, 
the  Myrtacece,  furnishes  hundreds  of  oils,  for  many  of  which  uses  will  without  doubt 
eventually  be  found.  Excellent  work  has  been  done  on  the  scientific  side  in  the 
way  of  research  by  scientists  connected  with  the  Sydney  Technological  Museum  and 
many  others.  Practically  nothing,  however,  has  so  far  been  done  commercially, 
except  with  the  commoner  eucalyptus  oils,  and  there  is  a  wide  field  waiting  to  be 
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opened  up.  Eucalyptus  oil  is  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  several  species;  three 
of  the  most  important  ones  are  Eucalyptus  globulus  (blue  gum),  E.  citriodora  (lemon- 
scented  gum),  and  E.  amygdalina  (peppermint  tree),  whose  fragrant  leaves  possess  a 
strong  flavour  of  nutmegs  combined  with  peppermint.  Although  natives  of  Australia, 
the  various  species  are  cultivated  in  many  countries  having  a  warm  temperate  climate, 
being  used  for  forest  planting  in  South  Africa,  British  East  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and 
other  countries,  though  too  tender  for  general  culture  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
distillation  of  eucalyptus  oil  (mainly  for  medicinal  purposes)  is  undertaken  in  Cali- 
fornia, Southern  Europe,  India,  and  the  Transvaal,  as  well  as  in  Australia.  It  is 
considered  that  there  might  be  an  excellent  future  for  the  distillation  pf  the  oil  in 
South  Africa. 

Although,  in  spite  of  the  great  range  of  climate  enjoyed  by  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, much  of  it  primd  facie  suitable  for  the  growth  of  aromatic  plants,  the  number 
of  them  commercially  exploited,  whether  native  or  otherwise,  has  so  far  been  com- 
paratively small,  yet  a  start  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  Early  in  1918 
the  Victorian  Scent  and  Essential  Oils  Association  was  founded,  having  among  its 
objects  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  perfumery  purposes,  experts 
declaring  that  Victoria  can  produce  almost  every  plant  or  flower  necessary  for  the 
production  of  perfumes.  Already  in  the  autumn  of  1918  interesting  results  were 
published  of  experiments  with  various  eucalyptus  oils,  from  which  the  synthetic 
preparations  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  perfumes  had  been 
extracted.  Artificial  otto  of  roses  was  produced,  partly  from  E.  macarthuri,  from 
which  rhodinol  was  extracted,  and  partly  from  E.  citriodora,  from  which  citronellol  was 
extracted.  The  same  experimenting  manufacturer  demonstrated  that  another 
species,  E.  staigeriana,  contained  citral  (always  obtained  on  a  commercial  scale  from 
oil  of  lemon-grass),  from  which  is  produced  lonone,  the  synthetic  violet  perfume, 
and  further  experiments  proved  that  Backhousia  citriodoria,  another  native  plant, 
also  yields  citral.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1919  it  was 
stated  that  lavender,  roses,  geranium,  and  orris  root  had  been  grown  with  success, 
and  their  oils  extracted,  and  as,  in  addition  to  the  notable  results  already  attained 
by  research  into  the  possibilities  of  eucalyptus  oils,  such  a  wealth  of  essential  oils 
is  waiting  to  be  tapped,  the  desire  was  strongly  expressed  that  the  Commonwealth 
Government  should  be  urged  to  give  practical  support  to  those  who  were  endeavouring 
to  establish  the  industry  on  a  sure  footing. 

Captain  Adcock  and  Lieutenant  Plumer  (both  these  gentlemen  worked  for  a  while 
at  The  Whins,  experimenting  in  oil  from  the  plants  there),  pioneers  of  the  perfume 
industry  in  Australia,  established  in  1920  one  of  the  first  farms  and  factories,  having 
obtained  land  at  Gosford,  on  the  Hawksbury  river,  N.S.W.,  which  has  very  many 
similarities  to  Grasse,  the  centre  of  the  perfume  industry  in  the  south  of  France. 
They  are  going  in  largely  for  lavender,  geranium,  peppermint,  and  rose.  Pre- 
liminary experiments  spread  over  a  number  of  years  have  shown  that  they  can 
produce  high-class  oils.  Australian-grown  lavender  is  found  to  yield  oil  of  very  fine 
quality.  They  have  also  grown  Japanese  mint  (Mentha  arvensis,  var.  rascens), 
carrying  as  high  a  proportion  of  free  menthol  as  is  obtained  anywhere  in  Japan. 
The  roses  they  treated  are  Rose  de  Mai,  the  variety  principally  grown  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  the  Rose  de  1'Haij  (produced  by  crossing  Rosa  Damascena  with  General 
Jacqueminot,  with  a  much  longer  flowering  period  than  the  Rose  de  Mai),  which  is 
of  late  years  much  grown  for  perfumery  purposes  in  the  south  of  France,  and,  it  is 
considered,  should  do  well  in  Australia.  Certain  eucalypts  will  also  be  treated, 
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such  as  citriodora,  macarthuri,  and  staigeriana,  the  value  of  which  as  a  source  of 
synthetic  perfumes  has  already  been  mentioned.  Being  located  in  a  citrus  district, 
it  is  intended  to  buy  up  the  fruits  that  at  present  go  to  waste  and  treat  them 
for  citrus  by-products,  including  orange  and  lemon  oils.  A  factory  could  not  be 
employed  all  the  year  round  on  citrus  oils,  but  lavender,  peppermint,  and  geranium 
should  be  cultivated  and  distilled  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  In  1920 
lavender  oil  to  the  value  of  £5,383  was  imported  into  Australia,  peppermint  oil  to  the 
value  of  £10,191,  and  other  essential  oils  to  the  value  of  £84,664,  and  by  far  the 
greater  amount  could  be  produced  in  Australia  itself.  The  essential  oil  of  geranium, 
much  used  as  a  substitute  for  rose  oil  in  lower  priced  perfumes,  is  distilled  from 
various  species  of  Pelargonium,  native  to  the  Cape.  A  few  years  ago  the  director 
of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens  obtained  plants  of  the  three  chief  oil-producing 
pelargoniums,  and  the  most  important  one,  Pelargonium  radula,  var.  roseum,  the 
source  of  the  Geranium  Eosat  of  the  Grasse  growers,  arrived  in  good  condition,  and 
hundreds  of  plants  have  been  propagated  from  it.  Usually  three  crops  per  annum 
are  obtained.  Rather  poor,  sandy,  dry,  well-drained  soil,  freely  exposed  to  the  sun, 
is  found  most  suitable  ;  if  the  plants  are  grown  on  low-lying  flats  that  can  be  irrigated, 
the  oil  produced  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  rose  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  the  ideal  is  a  rich,  heavy  loam,  with  a  clay  sub-soil.  All  the 
varieties  of  peppermint  prefer  sandy,  well- watered  soils,  such  as  river  flats,  although 
the  roots  must  be  kept  drained.  They  are  very  fond  of  manure.  Two  crops  per 
annum  are  generally  obtained,  and  its  cultivation  may  well  be  recommended,  as  there 
is  always  a  steady  demand  for  peppermint  oil  and  it  commands  a  high  price.  Thyme 
is  a  herb  that  it  would  pay  to  cultivate  roughly  in  Australia,  and  probably  too  in 
South  Africa,  on  barren  rocky  patches  of  land,  as  it  is  always  in  large  demand. 
Lavender  culture  is  not  a  new  thing  in  Australia,  where  the  blooms  are  always  in 
much  request.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  suitable  crops  for  the  country, 
though  till  now  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  production  of  the  oil.  When 
other  perfume  plants  are  grown,  clary  should  not  be  omitted,  as  its  oil,  so  valuable 
to  the  perfumer  as  a  "  fixer,*'  stands  at  a  very  high  figure. 

Experiments  might  well  be  made  to  discover  in  what  part  of  our  Empire  the 
important  insect-powder  plant,  for  which  there  is  such  a  demand  in  commerce,  can 
be  grown  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  species  now  most  used,  Chrysanthemum 
cineraricBfolium  (now  growing  excellently  at  The  Whins),  native  to  Dalmatia  and 
cultivated  both  there  and  in  California,  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  on  a  commercial 
scale  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies.  Attempts  have  already  been  made 
to  cultivate  the  plant  in  Australia  and  South  Africa,  where  it  ought  to  grow  excellently 
in  favourable  situations.  It  grows  on  dry  stony  soil,  where  few  other  plants  can 
be  profitably  grown.  The  smoke  of  the  burnt  flower  is  as  effective  as  the  powder 
of  the  dried  flower  in  keeping  down  insects,  and  might  be  invaluable  in  Africa  as  a 
protection  against  the  tsetse  flies  and  in  sleeping  sickness  districts. 

We  should  also  use  our  tropical  possessions  to  grow  tropical  products  such  as  ginger, 
cloves,  etc.  (Jamaica  ginger  is  excellent  but  dear,  and  Zanzibar  cloves  are  poor),  just 
as  the  Dutch  do  with  the  Java  Islands.  The  Governments  of  India  and  Holland 
made  determined  efforts  to  establish  the  cultivation  of  the  best  forms  of  cinchona 
barks  when  the  forests  in  tropical  America  gave  out,  and  brought  down  the  price 
of  quinine  thereby  to  one- third  its  former  cost.  What  has  been  done  in  rubber  is 
well  known.  The  indigo  industry  in  India  has  been  ruined  by  Germany  working 
out  the  synthesis  of  indigo.  Had  the  Government  spent  money  in  determined  and 
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systematic  endeavours  to  cheapen  the  price  of  vegetable  indigo  (still  the  best),  by 
improvements  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation,  the  industry  might  have  been 
saved.  (I  may  here  note  that  woad  grows  splendidly  at  The  Whins  also.)  Had  the 
cultivation  of  rubber  been  delayed,  synthesis  of  rubber  by  Germany  might  have 
been  achieved  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  they  would  have 
controlled  all  rubber  supplies,  with  disastrous  results  to  their  enemies. 

[Mrs.  Grieve  was  the  founder  of  "  The  Whins  "  British  Guild  of  Herb  Growers,  and  the  work 
she  has  done  merits  wider  recognition  than  it  has  perhaps  received.  Anyone  interested  in  its 
development  should  communicate  with  her  at  The  Whins,  Chalfont  St.  Peters,  Bucks. — ED.  U.E.] 
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WESTERN  SAMOA  was  one  of  those  Colonial  possessions  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, Germany  renounced  in  favour  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  The  Allies 
decided  that  this  territory  should  be  administered  by  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  right 
of  His  Government  of  New  Zealand ;  and  by  Article  22  of  Part  I.  (Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations)  it  was  agreed  that  a  mandate  should  be  conferred  upon  His 
Britannic  Majesty  to  be  exercised  on  his  behalf  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Samoan  Islands  eastward  of  the  171st  degree  of  longitude  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  since  1900.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  "  Western." 
From  1900  to  1914  Western  Samoa  was  a  German  protectorate. 

Western  Samoa  represents  New  Zealand's  first  important  effort  at  government 
beyond  her  own  shores.  It  is  true  that  the  Cook  Islands,  Nuie,  and  a  few  small  out- 
lying islands  have  been  administered  by  New  Zealand  for  several  year&,  but  these  are 
not  nearly  so  important  and  do  not  possess  the  same  complex  problems  as  Western 
Samoa.  By  the  terms  of  the  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations,  New  Zealand  has 
full  power  of  administration  and  legislation  over  the  territory,  subject,  however,  to  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  itself ;  and  New  Zealand  has  undertaken  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  the  material  and  moral  well-being  and  the  social  progress  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory.  The  mandate  further  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
and  forced  labour,  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition,  the  prohibit- 
ing of  the  supply  of  intoxicating  spirits  and  beverages  to  the  natives,  and  the  full 
freedom  of  conscience  and  free  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  League  has  set  New  Zealand  a  very  high  ethical  standard,  necessitating 
legislation  and  government  of  a  very  experimental  nature. 

It  is  the  Administrator,  stationed  at  Apia,  who,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  External  Affairs  (a  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Cabinet),  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  executive  government  of  the  territory.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  :  (1)  the  New  Zealand  Parliament ;  (2)  the  New  Zealand  Cabinet ; 
(3)  the  Samoan  Legislative  Council. 

The  powers  of  the  Cabinet  must  be  exercised  only  in  accordance  with  the  Samoan 
Constitution,  that  is  to  say,  no  Order  in  Council  must  conflict  with  the  constitution, 
which  can  be  altered  only  by  Parliament.  The  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council 
are  still  more  limited.  It  cannot :  (1)  affect  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  or  the  title 
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of  His  Majesty  to  any  land  ;  (2)  impose  customs  duties  or  establish  any  body  corporate 
or  any  form  of  municipal  or  local  government  possessed  of  rating,  taxing,  or  legis- 
lative authority ;  (3)  provide  as  the  penalty  for  an  offence  a  term  of  imprisonment 
exceeding  one  year,  or  a  pecuniary  fine  or  penalty  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds. 

In  addition  to  these  limitations,  the  Executive  Government  of  New  Zealand  has 
power  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  any  enactment 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  to  disallow  such,  either  wholly  or  partially.  The 
Legislative  Council,  which  is  presided  over  by  His  Excellency  the  Administrator, 
consists  of  four  official  members  and  the  same  number  of  nominated  members.  No 
person  can  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  unless  he  is  either  a  natural  born 
British  subject,  or  a  Samoan,  or  was  born  in  Samoa.  Many  of  the  white  residents 
here  contend  that  the  unofficial  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  elected 
by  the  people  and  not  nominated  by  the  Government,  but  so  far  New  Zealand  has 
not  consented  to  the  elective  principle. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Samoan  Constitution  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Legislative 
or  Executive  Government  of  Samoa  :  (1)  to  establish  or  maintain  any  military  or  naval 
base  or  any  fortification  in  Samoa  ;  (2)  to  provide  for  the  military  training  or  service 
(except  for  the  purpose  of  police)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samoa  other  than  Europeans. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  carried  out  by  a  local  court  called  the  High  Court 
of  Western  Samoa.  It  consists  of  a  Chief  Judge,  several  Commissioners  and  Faama- 
sinos.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  is  practically  unlimited,  but  the  Commissioners 
cannot  impose  any  fine  exceeding  ten  pounds  or  impose  any  term  of  imprisonment 
exceeding  three  months.  There  is  a  general  right  of  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand.  The  Faamasinos 
are  Samoan  judges  exercising  petty  jurisdiction  over  Samoans  only.  Trial  by  a 
full  jury  is  inapplicable  to  a  place  like  Samoa,  where  the  educated  population  is  limited. 
But  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  for  an  offence  punishable  by  death  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  five  years,  the  Court  must  sit  with  assessors  four  in  number. 
No  person  can  be  appointed  as  an  assessor  until  nominated  by  the  Administration 
as  one  who  by  reason  of  his  character,  education,  ability,  or  reputation  is  qualified 
to  hold  such  appointment.  No  conviction  can  take  place  except  upon  the  concurrence 
of  at  least  three  assessors  and  of  the  presiding  Judge,  but  the  assessors  have  no  voice 
in  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Court.  In  civil  cases  the  Court  sits  without  assessors. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  Samoan  Constitution  was  drawn  up  by 
Sir  John  Salmond,  one  of  the  Empire's  most  eminent  jurists,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  it  is  a  monument  of  lucidity,  conciseness,  and  judicial  comprehensiveness. 

"Western  Samoa  is  situated  well  within  the  tropics,  only  fourteen  degrees  south 
of  the  equator.  For  a  tropical  country,  the  climate  is  very  healthy.  Malarial  fever 
is  unknown  and  typhoid  very  rare.  The  temperature  is  very  equable,  varying  only 
a  few  degrees  throughout  the  year.  Thus  in  December,  the  hottest  month,  the  average 
temperature  is  79 -3°  Fahr.,  but  for  June,  the  coolest,  it  is  only  two  degrees 
lower,  77-2°.  However,  the  winter  months  from  May  to  November  are  by  far  the 
pleasanter,  on  account  of  the  cool  trade  winds  and  the  comparatively  low  rainfall. 
In  January  the  average  rainfall,  in  inches,  is  as  high  as  19*2,  but  in  July  it  falls  to 
3-1.  After  becoming  inured  to  the  mosquitoes  and  tropical  flies,  the  average  white 
man  can  live  in  Samoa  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  comfort  and  keep  in  good  health, 
but  only  by  avoiding  over-exertion,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  The  white  man  who 
works  too  hard  in  Samoa,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  tropics,  is  slowly  but  surely  commit- 
ting suicide.  Although  the  difference  in  temperature  between  noon  and  midnight 
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varies  always  from  16°  to  18°  Fahr.,  there  is  never  any  really  bracing  weather ; 
the  continuous  heat  both  summer  and  winter  and  extreme  humidity  of  the  wet  season 
are  extremely  enervating,  and  a  liberal  vacation  spent  in  the  temperate  zone  is 
essential  to  a  white  man  at  least  once  every  three  years. 

Samoa  has  been  aptly  termed  "  the  Pearl  of  the  Pacific."  Its  perennial  verdant 
beauty  passes  almost  unchallenged.  Apia,  the  capital,  lies  in  picturesque  surroundings. 
It  extends  for  about  three  miles  along  the  sides  of  a  bay,  well  clothed  with  the  stately 
coco-nut  palm,  pushing  its  feathery  fronds  into  the  azure  blue  of  the  heavens.  In 
this  bay  several  rivulets,  flowing  through  primordial  jungle,  pour  their  clear  waters 
into  the  greenish  blue  of  the  South  Pacific.  Mount  Vaea,  familiar  in  name  to  all 
keen  Stevensonians,  keeps  guard  over  the  city  like  a  sentinel,  whilst  the  bluish  cloud- 
capped  mountains  in  the  background  harmonise  with  the  general  colour  scheme. 
The  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  moon  shining  in  all  its  tropical  grandeur,  whose  silvery 
light  subdues  but  does  not  conceal  the  details  of  the  picture.  To  the  British  bookman, 
Samoa  will  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson,  for  it 
was  in  Apia  that  R.L.S.  spent  his  last  and  perhaps  happiest  days,  and  on  one  of  the 
highest  spurs  of  Vaea  the  affectionate  Samoans  laid  him  to  rest,  where  he  longed 
to  be,  "  Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky." 

The  Samoan  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  the  soil,  although  not  suffi- 
ciently deep  for  arable  purposes,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Western  Samoa  consists  of 
Savaii,  about  150  miles  in  circumference,  and  Upolu,  about  45  miles  long  by  about 
14  broad,  and  of  several  smaller  islands.  Although  larger  than  Upolu,  Savaii  is  less 
able  to  support  a  large  population.  In  Savaii,  owing  to  the  recent  volcanic  action, 
there  is  but  a  narrow  belt  of  fertile  land,  but  Upolu  has  extensive  fertile  areas,  and 
many  of  its  "  mountains,  valleys,  and  flat  lands  are  covered  with  forests  of  evergreen 
trees  or  with  neatly  laid-out  plantations."  The  principal  export  is  copra.  Samoan 
copra  enjoys  a  very  high  name  in  the  world's  markets.  The  coco-nut  palm  flourishes 
in  the  lower  portions  of  these  islands,  but  in  recent  years  the  rhinoceros  beetle  has  been 
so  destructive  that,  in  order  to  combat  it,  drastic  measures  have  had  to  be  adopted. 
By  Ordinance  it  is  compulsory  for  every  Samoan  and  indentured  labourer  to  spend 
at  least  one  morning  each  week  in  searching  for  beetles,  and  every  landowner  and 
occupier  is  under  a  legal  obligation  to  keep  his  lands  clean  of  the  beetle.  By  the 
adoption  of  these  measures  the  danger  has  no  doubt  been  mitigated,  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  now  reports  that  the  beetle  is  being  kept  well  in  check.  Cocoa  is 
also  grown  here  extensively.  During  the  war  it  was  most  profitable,  but  at  present 
its  low  market  price  does  not  pay  the  expenses  of  its  production,  and  its  export  has 
almost  ceased  for  the  time  being.  Cocoa  is  grown  more  on  the  higher  than  the  lower 
regions.  Rubber  in  pre-war  days  was  also  produced  profitably,  but  since  the  war 
the  rubber  plantations  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect,  presumably 
because  of  labour  conditions  and  the  calamitous  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber.  In 
addition  other  fruits  one  usually  associates  with  the  tropics  are  grown — oranges,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  mangoes,  mummy  apples.  Curiously  enough,  most  of  the  oranges 
one  buys  in  Apia  are  imported  from  Tonga.  The  Samoan  orange  seems  rather  small 
and  sour.  Pineapples  are  now  grown  only  for  local  consumption  ;  at  one  time  there 
was  a  canning  factory  on  Upolu,  but  it  has  been  closed  for  some  time.  Fiji  does  a 
large  trade  with  New  Zealand  in  bananas  and  pineapples,  but  Samoa  cannot  compete 
with  this  trade ;  the  extra  distance  from  New  Zealand  and  consequently  higher 
freights  penalise  her.  Bananas  seem  to  be  in  season  all  the  year.  They  are  grown 
mostly  bv  Samoans,  who,  besides  selling  them  to  Europeans,  use  them  as  one  of  their 
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staple  foods.  Guavas,  mangoes,  and  mummy  apples  when  in  season  are  much  sought 
after  by  Europeans  as  well  as  by  the  Samoans.  The  writer  must  confess  that  he  has 
been  very  disappointed  with  the  Samoan  fruits.  They  are  scarce,  dear,  and  often  of 
a  very  inferior  quality.  In  New  Zealand  one  can  buy  better  and  cheaper  oranges, 
bananas,  and  pineapples.  The  Samoans  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  seriously  to 
fruit  culture,  and  the  depredations  of  the  flying  fox  and  the  insuperable  trade  com- 
petition of  Fiji  and  the  Cook  Islands  are  certainly  not  conducive  to  the  mending  of 
matters  in  the  future.  The  principal  Samoan  vegetables  are  bread-fruit,  taro,  and 
yam.  The  supply  of  these  never  appears  to  run  out,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  spectre  of  starvation  is  never  seen  by  the  Samoans.  The  taro  requires  cultivation, 
but  not  very  much  care.  The  Samoans  very  wisely  do  most  of  their  field  work  in  the 
cool  of  the  early  morning,  long  before  the  average  European  is  out  of  bed.  Taro 
"  furnishes  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food  which  alternates  with  bread-fruit  and 
bananas  in  the  diet  of  the  Samoan."  On  the  higher  levels  the  following  vegetables 
have  been  grown  with  more  or  less  success :  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radishes,  beets, 
carrots,  parsley,  onions,  beans,  water-melons,  potatoes.  All  these  are  now  being  pro- 
duced at  the  Government  Agricultural  Farm,  but  in  spite  of  this  one  finds  that  these 
vegetables  are  as  dear  and  as  scarce  as  tropical  fruits.  For  the  year  1920  the  total 
value  of  exports  was  £  486,587,  of  which  copra  accounted  for  £  296,222.  But  for  the 
previous  year  the  total  value  of  exports  was  £532,500,  of  which  copra  amounted 
to  £449,987  and  cocoa  £81,110.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Samoa  has  not  remained 
unaffected  by  the  recent  fall  in  the  world's  markets. 

Although  Samoans  preponderate,  the  population  of  Samoa,  especially  at  Apia, 
the  capital,  is  very  mixed.  The  following  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  census  taken 
last  April : 

White  and  Half-caste  population 
Samoan  Native  population 
Chinese  Indentured  labourers   . 
Solomon  Islanders  (indentured  labourers) 
Niue  Islanders  (indentured  labourers) 
Other  Islanders  (not  indentured  labourers) 

Grand  Total 

The  total  white  and  half-caste  population  is  recorded  as  follows : 

British  . 

American 

German 

Swede    . 

Danish  . 

Swiss      . 

Portuguese 

French  . 

Other  Nationalities 

Total 

The  following  figures  show  the  totals  of  the  white  and  half-caste  population 
separately : 

White    .....  .835 

Half-caste 1,191 

Total 2,026 

The  Samoans,  said  Stevenson,  were  "  aristocrats  of  nature "  ;  and  although, 
especially  at  Apia  and  its  environs,  they  have  lost  some  of  their  former  ingenuous 
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attractiveness,  still  even  to-day  they  are  not  undeserving  of  this  pregnant,  brilliant 
phrase.     The  purest  of  the  Polynesians,  they  still  cling  tenaciously  to  many  of  their 
old  customs  ;  thus  no  male  Samoan  is  considered  a  man  until  he  has  been  properly 
tattooed  from  the  hips  to  the  knees  ;  and  the  men  and  the  children  still  dress  themselves 
in  their  simple  lava-lavas,  which  show  off  to  perfection  their  splendid  physique  and 
proud  carriage.    With  features  of  Aryan  intelligence  and  refinement,  there  is  nothing 
about  them  to  suggest  the  negroid  except  in  rare  cases  where  a  little  Melanesian  blood 
has  crept  in.     Taking  everything  into  consideration  the  Samoans  are  a  very  likeable 
race,  although  they  have  an  innate  and  ineradicable  objection  to  become  "  a  hewer 
of  wood,  a  drawer  of  water,  and  plantation  labourer  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  man." 
They  possess  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  all  Polynesian  races  ;  they  are  care 
free,  their  thoughts  are  ever  of  to-day,  but  never  of  the  morrow,  and  they  lack  physical 
stamina  and  tenacity  of  purpose.     They  are  not  fond  of  continuous  labour,  but  when 
urged  on  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry  one  Samoan  is  worth  three  Chinamen.     The  languid 
laissez-faire  state  of  lassitude  into  which  they  have  fallen  is  due  partly  to  their  long 
stay  in  the  tropics,  but  also  to  their  inherited  Polynesian  traits.     In  boating  and 
fishing  they  excel.     Indeed  the  first  European  name  for  the  Samoan  Islands  was 
"L'Archipel  des  Navigateurs,"  so  called  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  canoes  seen 
by  Bougainville.     They  make  excellent  artisans  and  clerks  ;  many  are  employed  as 
such  in  the  Government  service ;  they  are  especially  good  at  anything  requiring  fine 
work  with  the  hands ;  the  Samoan  school- children  are  very  good  at  drawing  and 
modelling,  and  the  Samoan  women  are  famed  throughout  the  South  Seas  for  their 
fine  baskets.     They  are  the  politest  of  people,  carrying  their  politeness  to  such  an 
extreme  that  rather  than  offend  a  stranger  they  would  prefer  to  tell  him  a  lie.     But 
although  scrupulously  polite,  they  have  not  even  the  semblance  of  servility.     Rarely 
haughty,  they  are  very  proud  and  apt  to  be  sensitive,  and  rather  anticipatory  of  insult. 
They  are,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  the  very  essence  of  hospitality.     They  are 
intensely  fond  of  their  children,  although  perhaps  the  loss  of  one  is  not  remembered 
so  long  as  by  European  parents.     Thanks  to  the  sixty  or  seventy  years'  labours  of 
the  missionaries,  who,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  are  the  only  whites  who  understand 
and  sympathise  with  them,  they  can  all  read  and  write  in  their  mother  tongue.     But 
as  the  Samoan  literature  is  very  scanty,  they  have  few  opportunities  of  increasing  in 
after  life  the  little  store  of  knowledge  they  acquire  at  their  village  schools.     They 
are  all  Christians  and  intensely  regular  and  punctilious  in  religious  observances. 
Some  say  that  their  religion  is  merely  skin  deep,  but  although  they  may  be  attracted 
more  by  the  ritual  than  the  ethical  aspect  of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  this  people, 
who  spend  so  much  on  their  church  work  and  support  many  foreign  missions  so 
generously,  must  be  more  than  merely  superficial.     What  the  future  of  the  Samoans 
will  be  it  is  difficult  and  futile  to  conjecture.     Under  the  German  regime  the  full 
burden  of  education  fell  upon  the  various  missionary  societies,  who  have  all  performed 
excellent  work  under  discouraging  conditions.    But  New  Zealand,  "  realising  that  she 
has  a  mandate  in  relation  to  Samoa  and  that  therefore  it  is  up  to  her  to  do  something 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  betterment  of  the  people  over  whom  she  has  control," 
is  not  shirking  her  responsibility  in  this  respect ;  the  smartest  of  the  Samoan  children 
will  be  taught  English,  and  organising  teachers  from  New  Zealand  have  been  appointed 
whose  duties  it  will  be  to  travel  from  village  to  village  and  instruct  the  Samoan  pastors 
in  the  latest  methods  of  teaching.     In  other  words,  it  is  New  Zealand's  intention  to 
improve  gradually  the  present  system  rather  than  supersede  it  suddenly. 

If  legislation  alone  could  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  New  Zealand's  duties 
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to  the  Samoans  would  be  well  performed  ;  for  by  the  Samoan  Constitution  all  native 
land  (i.e.,  all  land  held  by  the  Samoans  according  to  their  customs  and  usages)  is 
inalienable  except  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  except  by  way  of  lease  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  40  years  ;  the  High  Court  has  discretionary  power  to  relieve  a  Samoan 
from  a  contract  that  is  oppressive,  unreasonable,  or  imprudent,  whilst  no  security 
given  by  a  Samoan  over  any  property  is  enforceable  without  the  leave  of  the  High 
Court. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  latest  census,  there  is  still  a  large  German  population 
here.  By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  mandatory  power  had  full  authority  to  re- 
patriate German  nationals.  New  Zealand  exercised  this  power  only  partially.  Last 
year  the  German  population  was  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows  : 

(1)  Class  "  A  "  comprised  persons  of  German  nationality  and  German  blood, 
exclusive  of  persons  married  to  natives  of  Samoa  or  to  persons  of  Samoan  descent ; 
(2)  Class  "  B  "  comprised  persons  of  German  nationality  and  German  blood  married 
to  natives  of  Samoa  or  to  persons  of  Samoan  descent ;  (3)  Class  "  C  "  comprised 
persons  of  German  nationality,  but  partially  of  Samoan  blood. 

With  a  few  exceptions  all  Class  "A"  Germans  were  repatriated  and  their  landed  pro- 
perty expropriated  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  which  provides  for  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  the  owners.  Class  "  B  "  and  Class  "C  "  Germans  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  Samoa,  although  a  few  chose  to  leave  the  country.  In  permitting  Class  "  C  "  Germans 
to  remain  in  the  country  the  authorities  were  "  influenced  by  the  consideration  that 
Samoa  was  the  home  and  birth-place  of  persons  of  this  class,  that  they  possessed  some 
measure  of  Samoan  blood,  and  that  to  send  them  to  Germany  would  in  many  cases 
be  injurious  to  their  health  and  contrary  to  their  sentiments  of  affection  for  their 
native  land."  In  permitting  Class  "  B  "  Germans  to  remain  in  Samoa  "  during  good 
behaviour  the  authorities  were  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  this  class  had 
inter-married  with  persons  of  Samoan  blood  and  that  their  presence  here  was  justified 
in  many  cases  by  parental  relation  to  half-caste  families  who  required  maintenance 
and  parental  control."  The  property  of  Class  "  B  "  or  "  C  "  Germans  was  not 
expropriated. 

In  addition  to  the  German  there  is  a  large  and  very  influential  American  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  British  traders  here  is  small  comparatively,  and  the  majority 
of  the  British  population,  excepting  the  half-castes,  are  employees  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Among  the  indentured  labourers  Chinese  preponderate.  There  are  also  a  few 
independent  Chinese  traders,  who  all  appear  to  have  prospered.  In  German  times 
much  of  the  indentured  labour  was  recruited  from  the  Solomons,  but  the  Australian 
Government  has  now  prohibited  all  further  recruiting  from  these  quarters.  It  seems 
clear  that  unless  the  plantations  of  the  Europeans  and  of  the  Crown  are  to  be  allowed 
to  fall  back  into  the  jungle  state,  a  continuous  supply  of  labour  must  be  obtained  from 
overseas,  and,  if  Samoa  is  to  compete  successfully  with  other  tropical  countries,  the 
continuance  of  the  indentured  system  seems  necessary,  for  the  Samoans,  even  if 
they  desired  to  work  the  plantations  of  the  "  papalagi,"  are  no  more  than  sufficient 
in  numbers  to  cultivate  properly  their  own  family  lands.  The  present  system  of 
indenturing  from  China  seems  the  most  satisfactory.  The  Chinese  are  brought  to 
Samoa  by  the  State,  and  all  their  contracts  with  employers  are  entered  into  in  accord- 
ance with  terms  laid  down  by  the  Administration. 

Out  of  an  approximate  area  of  725,000  acres  for  Upolu  and  Savaii,  the  Samoans 
own  586,500  acres.  The  actual  area  of  native  land  under  cultivation  has  been 
estimated  to  be  70,000  acres,  the  yearly  output  being  7,000  tons  of  copra.  The 
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D.H.P.G.,  commonly  known  as  "the  long-handed  firm,"  held  76,000  acres  in  Samoa, 
classified  as  follows :  (1)  9,000  acres  under  coco-nut ;  (2)  20,000  acres  virgin  bush 
land  ;  (3)  30,000  acres  second-class  land  ;  (4)  17,000  acres  waste  or  inferior.  All  the 
D.H.P.G.  land  has  been  expropriated,  and  together  with  the  lands  of  Class  "A"  Germans 
and  of  the  other  German  companies  now  form  the  Samoan  Crown  Estates.  One  of 
these  is  the  famous  Mulifanua  Plantation,  probably  the  largest  coco-nut  plantation 
in  the  world. 

The  Crown  Estates  are  administered  by  an  officer  called  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Estates ;  they  can,  as  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  thinks  fit,  be  either  sold  or 
leased  or  managed  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  plantation  or  utilised  by  him  in  such  other 
manner  as  may  be  proper  for  the  production  of  adequate  revenue  therefrom.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  Samoan  Crown  Estates  constitutes  a  separate  fund  distinct 
from  the  public  revenues  of  Samoa.  Up  to  the  present  none  of  the  Crown  Estates 
has  been  sold,  but  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones  are  now  being  leased.  All  the  more 
important  ones  are  being  utilised  as  plantations,  each  in  charge  of  a  manager  res- 
ponsible to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Estates.  The  estimated  revenue  from  the 
Crown  Estates  has  not  been  realised  owing  to  the  drop  in  the  market  price  of  copra 
and  cocoa.  The  Samoan  Crown  Estates  have  been  the  subject  of  much  adverse 
criticism,  and  many  contend  that  no  State  can  successfully  run  such  a  huge  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  concern. 

The  future  of  Western  Samoa  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  There  is  on  foot  a  very 
strong  movement  to  federate  into  one  Crown  Colony,  with  its  headquarters  at  Suva, 
in  Fiji,  all  the  British  South  Sea  Island  possessions  and  protectorates  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  But  the  Tongans,  the  most  virile  and  independent  of  the  Polynesian  peoples, 
do  not  regard  the  proposal  with  favour.  As  Tonga  is  a  native  kingdom  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain,  they  very  naturally  prefer  to  retain  that  degree  of 
national  independence  which  they  enjoy  under  their  present  form  of  government. 
Moreover,  with  regard  to  Western  Samoa  there  appear  to  be  Constitutional  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  proposed  federation ;  it  is  held  by  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  right 
of  his  Government  of  New  Zealand  under  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations,  whilst 
Fiji  is  a  British  Crown  Colony  not  subject  to  any  dominion  or  superior  ownership  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

{.  :  At  present  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  scope  in  Western  Samoa  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  foreign  capital.  In  determining  the  probability  or  otherwise 
of  great  development  or  commercial  progress  in  the  near  future,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  :  (1)  The  large  number  of  Crown  Estates  which  form  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  areas  at  present  under  cultivation  ;  (2)  the  very  serious  drop  in  the  price  of  copra 
and  cocoa  (it  is  of  course  unreasonable  to  expect  "  war  prices  "  in  the  near  future) ; 
(3)  the  paucity  of  cultivated  land  on  the  market  for  sale ;  (4)  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  the  freehold  of  native  land  (the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  native  lands  is 
probably  a  very  necessary  protection  for  the  Samoan) ;  (5)  the  lack  of  direct  steamer 
communication  with  Great  Britain  ;  (6)  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  suitable  labour. 
(This  trouble,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Samoa.) 

THE  admirable  and  suggestive  address  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  Murray  Clark,  'K.C.,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  at  Annapolis  Royal  last  year  on  "The  Relations  between  the  British  Dominion 
of  Virginia  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada"  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  It 
covers  a  wide  and  most  interesting  field,  including  the  common  law,  the  safeguards 
and  dangers  of  democracy,  Socialism  as  illustrated  in  the  Virginia  Experiment,  and  the 
importance  to  the  world  of  co-operation  among  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
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THE  ADVANCE  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  EMPIRE.* 

By  Dr.  A.  COWAN  GUTHRIE. 

THE  IDEA  OP  PROGRESS. 

WHEN  we  say  ideas  rule  the  world  or  exercise  a  decisive  power  in  history,  as 
Professor  Berry  has  stated,  we  are  thinking  generally  of  those  ideas  which  express 
human  aims  and  depend  for  their  realisation  on  the  human  will,  such  as  liberty, 
toleration,  equality,  and  opportunity. 

To  the  minds  of  most  people  the  desirable  outcome  of  human  development  would 
be  a  condition  of  society  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  would  enjoy  a 
perfectly  happy  existence.  Is  civilisation  moving  in  this  direction  ?  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is.  Time  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  attainment  of  progress,  for 
without  time  we  cannot  prove  that  the  experiments  and  methods  which  have  been 
used,  and  are  being  used,  are  likely  to  be  successful  in  realising  our  aims  of  happiness. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  and  also  the  Romans,  looked  back  with  regret  on  a  distant 
past  where  everything  was  desirable  and  perfect.  Brilliant  as  were  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  philosophy,  art,  and  oratory,  they  considered  that  they  were  living  in  a 
period  that  was  one  of  decadence  when  compared  with  the  Golden  Age  that  was  gone. 

The  idea  of  the  universe  which  prevailed  during  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  make  for 
progress — happiness  to  them  was  only  to  be  secured  in  a  future  world,  and  was  to 
be  looked  upon  as  impossible  in  the  present.  It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  still  more  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  anything  like  true  progress  was  made, 
and  this  was  largely  due  to  the  enormous  advance  effected  in  science. 

When  we  approach  quite  recent  times,  we  find  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
"  The  Evolution  Theory,"  founded  on  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species,"  exerting  a 
profound  influence  on  contemporary  thought.  The  idea  of  happiness  in  the  future 
state  began  to  have  a  much  less  important  bearing  when  compared  with  the  necessity 
of  improving  conditions  in  the  present.  The  materialistic  philosophy  and  so-called 
"  Kultur  "  of  the  Germans'  "  Might  is  Right,"  etc.,  had  a  decided  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  recent  war.  Conditions  which  were  the  outcome  of  the  war  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  Utopian  socialistic  extremists,  with  disastrous  results  in  Russia.  The 
horror  of  war  and  the  great  desire  for  perpetual  peace  ended  in  the  creation  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Never  before  have  representatives  of  so  many  nations  met 
inspired  with  such  high  principles,  or  with  such  altruistic  motives,  as  at  the  recent 
Congress  at  Washington.  Thus  once  more  time  has  permitted  experiments  on  a 
vast  scale.  The  war — an  experiment  in  Might :  the  Russian  chaos — an  experiment 
in  communistic  excess.  But  those  who  watch  can  see  that  through  it  all  there  has  been 
a  steady  and  distinct  progress  towards  that  ultimate  happiness  which  is  the  object 
of  all  civilisation. 

MEDICAL  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  ADVANCE  OF  CIVILISATION. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  medical  science  has  exerted  an  overpowering  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  its  highest  aspects.  The  humanitarian  spirit 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  March  28,  1922,  at  4  p.m.,  Colonel  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  M.D., 
in  the  chair. 
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which  has  always  been  associated  with  the  medical  calling,  the  self-denial  and 
repression  which  must  be  exerted  to  fulfil  that  profession,  as  well  as  the  experimental 
methods  used  in  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  have  gone  far  to  help  on  progress 
in  the  very  best  direction. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  ancient  times,  and  consider 
that,  until  quite  recently,  treatment  by  physicians  was  entirely  empirical,  we  can 
perceive  the  great  strides  which  have  been  made.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
medical  practice  has  passed  from  the  state  of  pure  empiricism,  or,  in  other  words, 
treatment  of  symptoms,  to  that  of  an  exact  science. 

Virchow,  by  his  cellular  theory  and  pathological  studies,  showed  the  effects  of 
disease  in  the  different  organs  of  the  body  ;  for  instance,  fatty  heart,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  and  so  on,  and  these  effects  were  accepted  largely  as  the  causes  of  disease. 

Pasteur  was  the  first  to  change  that  by  his  study  of  organic  ferments,  and  to  point 
out  the  significance  of  micro-organisms  and  their  toxins  in  causing  disease.  The 
study  of  bacteriology  and  immunology  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  causes. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  training  in  bacteriology  in  the  Tropical'Schools 
of  Medicine  *  at  Liverpool,  Greenwich,  and  other  centres,  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
our  brilliant  Chairman,  Sir  Konald  Koss  (whose  wonderful  discoveries  in  malaria 
have  done  so  much  to  change  many  tropical  countries — particularly  West  Africa — 
from  a  White  Man's  Grave  into  a  White  Man's  Home),  was  of  incalculable  advantage 
during  the  war.  The  experiences  of  the  military  doctor,  who  was  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  to  carry  out  both  clinical  and  bacteriological  work  as  his  daily  routine, 
brought  this  infinitely  important  knowledge  to  bear  most  efficiently  on  the  protection 
of  our  armies  against  disease. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  MEDICAL  PROGRESS. 

However  much  we  may  deplore  the  recent  war,  the  experience  of  dealing  with 
all  types  of  humanity,  every  kind  of  wound  and  disease,  and  under  such  varied  and 
trying  conditions,  led  to  an  immediate  advance  in  our  knowledge  and  methods  in 
every  direction.  Typhoid  fever,  which  had  formerly  decimated  whole  armies,  even  as 
late  as  the  South  African  campaign,  was  practically  non-existent  in  the  British  Army 
owing  to  protective  inoculation.  At  the  same  time  our  knowledge  of  typhoid, 
paratyphoid,  and  diseases  of  this  type  advanced  greatly.  Trench  nephritis,  that 
is  to  say,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  yielded  to  vaccine  treatment,  and  led  to 
infective  Bright's  disease,  formerly  looked  upon  as  incurable,  being  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  and  with  some  success.  Gas  gangrene,  which  caused  death  in  every  case 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  was  investigated,  and  an  anti-toxin  found  of  great  effect 
in  saving  life.  Tetanus,  or  lock-jaw,  was  prevented  by  prophylactic  treatment. 

The  surgical  methods  which  had  been  so  largely  employed  in  the  British  hospitals 
were  severely  tried  during  the  war  and  were  found  somewhat  wanting,  but  again 
the  enterprise  of  the  military  surgeon  and  bacteriologist,  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  Sir  Almroth  Wright  and  his  co-workers,  led  to  an  enormous  improve- 
ment in  surgical  methods  and  procedure. 

*  Since  writing  this  paper  one  has  to  deplore  the  death  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  advance  our  knowledge  and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases,  especially  of  malaria  and 
filaria  sanguinis  hominis.  He  has  well  deserved  all  the  honours  accorded  him  by  his  country  for 
the  great  work  he  has  achieved. 
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Astonishingly  good  results  followed  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  injuries  of  all 
types  by  the  great  progress  made  in  our  after-treatment  methods.  Electro- 
therapeutics played  an  increasing  part  in  this  policy,  as  did  psycho-therapeutics 
in  the  cure  of  those  suffering  from  shell-shock.  The  enumeration  of  these 
few  cases  merely  touches  the  fringe  of  the  triumphs  which  have  occurred  through 
progressive  experiment  during  the  war.  After  the  war  the  experience  of  up-to-date 
methods  was  at  once  reflected  in  medical  treatment  at  home.  The  use  of  vaccine 
became  the  vogue. 

We  have  seen  that  the  object  of  progress  and  civilisation  is  to  arrive  at  a 
state  of  universal  happiness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  without  health  this  is 
impossible,  and  in  any  survey  of  medical  progress  we  have  essentially  to  remember 
that  the  final  goal  is  to  bring  about  this  most  desirable  condition.  This  entails  not 
only  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  disease,  it  means  a  consideration 
also  of  the  ideal  conditions  of  work,  of  environment,  and  the  true  estimate  that  must 
be  placed  on  the  outlook  of  life.  We  have  to  consider  not  only  the  things  that  go 
to  make  a  healthy  bodily  existence,  but  also  the  conditions  that  tend  to  satisfy  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  mind. 


PNEUMONIA. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  trace  the  different  phases  through  which  medical 
science  has  passed  since  the  days  of  Pythagoras  to  the  changes  brought  about  by 
Virchow's  cellular  theory.  As  an  instance  of  the  advance  of  medicine  in  the 
British  Empire,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  outline  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  case  of  that  fell  disease,  pneumonia.  There  were  more  deaths  in  this  country 
from  pneumonia  than  any  other  disease  with  the  exception  of  influenza  in  the  year 
1918,  the  total  being  59,666.  We  will  now  consider  what  progress  has  been  made 
in  our  knowledge  of  this  deadly  disease  and  its  treatment. 

Pneumonia,  or,  as  it  was  once  called,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  was  considered  to 
be  a  disease  in  which  the  lungs  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  congestion, 
consolidation,  and  resolution,  with  recovery  in  favourable  cases,  and  congestion, 
consolidation,  abscess  formation,  gangrene  or  death  of  the  lungs  in  cases  going  on 
to  a  fatal  termination.  The  symptoms  were  assigned  to  the  morbid  changes  observed 
in  the  lungs.  The  pain  was  relieved  by  poultices,  the  cough  by  expectorants,  digitalis 
was  used  for  the  heart,  cold  and  ice  for  the  temperature,  and  so  on.  The  treatment 
was  purely  symptomatic.  The  cause  was  put  down  to  cold,  exhaustion,  and  fevers 
such  as  measles,  etc.,  but  we  now  know  it  to  be  due  to  a  germ  called  the  pneumococcus. 
Experiments  on  animals  have  entirely  established  this  fact,  also  the  method  of 
invasion  of  the  lungs  by  these  micro-organisms,  and  have  shown  the  manner  in  .which 
the  different  changes  in  the  lungs  were  brought  about,  together  with  the  cause  of 
the  complications. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  most  recent  experimental  work  on  the  subject 
of  pneumonia.  The  germ,  or  micro-organism,  occurs  in  the  tissues  as  a  small  oval 
coccus  in  pairs,  and  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  well-defined  capsule.  It  is  isolated  for 
growth  on  suitable  media  in  tubes.  After  48  hours'  incubation  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  pure  culture,  which  can  be  used  for  treatment  or  research  work.  There  are  four 
types  of  pneumococcus — Type  I,  Type  II,  Type  III,  and  Type  IV. 
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AGGLUTINATION  METHOD  FOB  DISCOVERING  TYPE  OP  PNEUMOCOCCUS. 

It  is  very  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  some  cases  of  pneumonia  that  the  type  of 
pneumococcus  should  be  determined,  with  a  view  to  specific  treatment.  Without 
entering  closely  into  the  technique  of  the  method  employed,  I  can  give  only  a  broad 
outline  of  how  this  is  accomplished  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  by  Dr.  Francis  G.  Blake. 

The  sputum  of  the  patient  is  collected,  and  a  small  portion  having  been  selected 
and  washed  is  intraperitoneally  inoculated  into  a  mouse,  and  in  a  few  hours  there 
should  be  a  good  growth  of  pneumococcus.  The  peritoneal  exudate  can  then  be  used 
for  the  agglutination  test,  and  the  type  of  the  pneumococcus  present  determined  even 
by  the  naked  eye.  When  we  add  the  serum  of  a  known  type,  say  Type  I,  to  the  exudate 
from  the  peritoneum  containing  pneumococcus  Type  I,  clumping  or  agglutination 
occurs.  This  is  a  reaction  which  is  quite  easily  observed. 

There  is  another  method  known  as  the  Precipitin  Method.  The  preliminary 
inoculation  of  a  mouse  is  the  same,  and  the  exudate  is  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  supernatant  fluid  and  not  the  sediment  is  used.  This  is  placed  in  small  tubes 
with  varying  quantities  of  the  serum  of  known  type,  and  a  precipitin  reaction  takes 
place  in  the  tube  to  which  the  serum  of  that  type  has  been  added,  while  the  other 
tubes  will  be  unaffected.  The  precipitin  method  is  probably  the  surest,  as  well  as  the 
quickest,  for  there  is  no  need  for  incubation  as  in  the  agglutination  test. 

In  1908  I  published  an  article  on  the  aetiology  of  pneumonia  and  its  treatment 
in  The  Prescriber.  I  then  stated  the  great  importance  of  treating  pneumonia  at 
an  early  stage  with  a  polyvalent  anti-pneumococcic  serum.  This  article  referred  to 
observations  taken  during  an  epidemic  six  years  before— that  is  to  say,  in  1902. 

From  observations  that  I  then  made,  I  considered  that  the  influenza  bacillus 
first  weakened  the  resisting  power  of  the  lung,  and  if  pneumococci  were  present, 
they  invaded  the  weakened  lung  and  produced  pneumonia  ;  where  the  pneumococci 
were  associated  with  staphylococci  and  streptococci  a  mixed  infection  was  induced, 
and  a  much  more  severe  case  followed.  This  opinion  of  mine  has  been  entirely 
confirmed  recently  by  Peter  K.  Olitsky  and  Frederick  L.  Gates.  An  article  of  theirs, 
published  in  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine  for  March  1921,  contains 
the  following  paragraph :  "  The  influenzal  agent  exerts  an  effect  on  the  pulmonary 
tissue  which  encourages  the  invasion  of  the  lung  and  subsequent  multiplication  there 
of  ordinary  bacteria,  such  as  the  pneumococcus,  streptococcus,  and  Bacillus  pfeifferi" 

Shortly  afterwards  I  was  called  to  see  a  case  of  virulent  pneumonia  occurring  in 
a  young  man  of  the  working  class.  As  he  was  unable  to  get  trained  attention  in  his 
home,  I  advised  his  removal  to  the  local  hospital.  He  gradually  got  worse,  and  I 
urged  the  physician  in  attendance  to  use  anti-pneumonia  serum,  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  this  counsel  and  the  patient  died.  At  that  time  I  was  called  in  to  see  the 
young  man's  mother.  I  found  that  she  also  was  suffering  from  pneumonia  of  a  most 
malignant  type.  She  was  very  feverish,  only  partially  conscious,  and  delirious. 
I  decided  to  treat  the  case  at  her  own  home,  and  at  once  gave  her  an  injection  of 
10  c.c.  of  anti-pneumonic  serum.  This  caused  a  slight  improvement  of  the  symptoms, 
and  two  days  later  I  injected  another  10  c.c. ;  she  very  slowly  but  steadily  improved, 
and  ultimately  made  a  complete  recovery.  Undoubtedly  the  serum  treatment  had 
saved  her  life. 

Quite  recently  very  important  experiments   on   pneumonia   have  been  carried 
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out  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  monkeys  being  used  on  account  of  their  extreme 
susceptibility  to  this  disease.  These  monkeys  were  brought  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  (species  Macacus  Syrichtus)  and  from  Central  America  (species  Cebus  Capu- 
cinus),  and  only  healthy  animals  were  used.  They  were  injected  with  very  virulent, 
that  is  to  say  very  poisonous,  strains  of  pneumococci,  so  virulent  indeed  that  the 
millionth  part  of  a  cubic  centimetre  regularly  killed  white  mice  in  eight  hours 
when  injected  peritoneally. 

The  method  adopted  was  by  injection  into  the  windpipe  just  below  the  larynx. 
This  was  followed  in  every  case  by  pneumonia.  In  severe  cases  there  was  a  decided 
fall  in  the  number  of  white  cells  in  the  blood,  and  immature  white  cells  reached  the 
blood  and  nucleated  red  cells  were  found  in  the  pleura.  This  is  a  very  important 
symptom.  It  is  Nature's  effort  to  combat  the  disease — a  vain  effort  in  this  case. 
The  pneumonia  germ  was  found  in  the  blood  six  to  twenty-four  hours  after  injection 
before  evidence  of  the  disease  was  apparent.  No  doubt  the  pneumonia  germ  gained 
access  to  the  blood  by  way  of  the  lymphatics.  The  invasion  of  the  lungs  by  the 
pneumococci  was  proved  to  be  by  way  of  the  respiratory  passage. 

It  is  somewhat  important  to  notice  the  method  of  infection  of  the  lung  by  pneu- 
mococci. It  was  found  that  the  germ  entered  the  lung  at  the  hilum.  It  passed 
along  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  lymphatics  and  also  along  the  interstitial 
tissue  or  framework  of  the  lung.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  the  changes 
which  subsequently  occurred  in  the  lung  corresponded  exactly  with  the  course  of 
the  infection  of  the  lung  by  the  pneumococci. 

The  relation  of  the  white-cell  curve  and  the  severity  of  the  infection  is  very  constant, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  white  cells  are  increased  six  hours  after  the 
injection  of  the  pneumococci,  at  the  site  where  the  pneumococci  are  invading  the 
lungs.  Natural  recovery  from  pneumonia  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  due  to 
the  formation  of  sufficient  anti-bodies  in  the  blood,  by  others  again  to  the  increase  of 
acid  (formed  by  the  growth  of  pneumococci),  which,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  per- 
centage, causes  the  death  of  the  pneumococci,  as  well  as  inhibiting  the  growth  of  the 
same. 

The  next  stage  in  the  investigation  of  the  monkeys  artificially  infected  with 
pneumonia  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  prophylactic  vaccine  treatment :  in  other 
words,  to  inject  the  monkey  with  dead  pneumococci  in  the  doses  corresponding  to 
the  vaccines  used  for  man.  It  was  found  that  vaccines  had  no  effect  in  protecting 
the  animals,  but  certainly  somewhat  modified  the  severity  of  the  disease.  A  serum 
was  prepared  by  injecting  horses  with  Type  I  pneumococcus,  and  it  was  found  that 
this  serum  was  successful  in  all  cases  in  protecting  the  monkeys  from  the  disease, 
the  blood  was  promptly  and  permanently  freed  from  pneumonia,  and  the  animal 
recovered  after  pneumonia  had  been  artificially  induced.  Ten  monkeys  were  used 
for  this  experiment,  and  five  which  had  been  treated  with  the  serum  recovered,  while 
the  five  untreated  died. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  serum  treatment  the  mortality  from  pneumonia  was 
from  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  When  this  average  is  contrasted  with  the 
mortality  in  cases  where  the  serum  has  been  used,  the  results  obtained  are  definite 
and  striking.  The  death  rate  has  been  reduced  to  7  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent,  by  this 
treatment.  Even  better  results  were  secured  by  Medalia  and  Schiff  at  Camp 
Mac  Arthur  by  the  use  of  polyvalent  anti-pneumococcic  serum  ;  that  is  a  serum  in  the 
preparation  of  which  all  the  various  types  of  pneumococci  have  been  used.  Injections 
should  be  made  frequently — every  eight  hours.  The  later  the  injection  the  more 
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frequent  and  larger  the  dose  necessary  for  recovery.     By  the  use  of  oleate  of  sodium 
and  boracic  acid  the  serum  is  made  more  effective. 

Speaking  from  a  personal  experience  of  over  20  years  of  the  use  of  anti-pneumonic 
serum,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  used  early  enough,  suitable  serum 
administration  would  result  in  saving  practically  every  case  of  pneumonia.  This, 
I  take  it,  is  surely  a  triumph  of  medical  progress. 


PROPHYLACTIC  AND  PROTECTION  TREATMENT. 

Russell  L.  Cecil  and  Gustav  L.  Steffen  demonstrated  that  monkeys  can  be 
completely  protected  against  pneumococcus  Type  I  pneumonia  by  means  of  three 
subcutaneous  injections  of  pneumococcus  Type  I,  provided  sufficiently  large  doses 
are  administered.  A  smaller  dose  was  effective  when  injected  intravenously.  Risk 
would  be  incurred  by  the  use  of  very  large  doses  for  human  beings,  but  danger  is 
avoided  by  using  detoxicated  vaccine,  i.e.  vaccine  from  which  the  poison  or  anti- 
toxin of  the  germ  has  been  removed  by  chemical  methods.  Protective  vaccine 
treatment  should  be  compulsory. 

All  attendants  on  pneumonia  and  infectious  respiratory  diseases  should  have 
prophylactic  vaccination  and  wear  respirators  ;  this  would  prevent  those  in  attendance 
becoming  carriers  of  the  disease.  When  the  monkeys  were  injected  in  the  mouth 
or  nose  with  virulent  strains  of  pneumococci,  it  was  noticed  that,  although  the  lungs 
were  not  affected,  the  pneumococci  left  in  the  upper  air  passages  were  all  living  a 
month  after  injection  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  precaution.  I  am  certain  these 
measures  would  result  in  pneumonia  becoming  a  disease  of  the  past. 

That  would  be  a  tremendous  stride  forward.  It  would  save  to  our  country  59,000 
lives  a  year — a  small  township.  It  is  by  such  prevention  of  wastage  in  human  life 
that,  despite  the  stress  and  nerve  strain  of  the  hurrying  conditions  of  modern  life, 
medical  genius  has  been  able  to  lengthen  the  average  space  of  man's  life.  This  is 
genuine  progress. 

A  remarkable  fact  has  been  observed  with  regard  to  pneumococci,  which  is  that 
they  are  able  to  grow  quite  comfortably  on  the  very  serum  which  is  able  to  protect 
the  animal  against  the  disease.  Noguchi  also  found  that  the  Leptospira  icteroides  grew 
in  the  anti-serum  which  was  able  to  protect  the  animals  against  death  from  yellow 
fever.  This  is  a  very  startling  fact,  and  no  explanation  of  it  had  been  put  forward 
until  recently,  when  I  was  able  to  elucidate  it  by  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
here. 

I  first  grew  the  pneumococci  in  crystal  violet  solution,  and  as  a  result  the 
pneumococci  became  coloured  by  the  stain.  As  they  increased  in  numbers  the 
new-comers  were  also  stained.  On  transferring  the  stained  pneumococci  to  anti- 
pneumococcic  serum  they  grew  quite  well,  and  after  incubation  for  24  hours  were 
still  growing  and  coloured.  I  then  added  complement,  that  is,  fresh  blood  serum, 
and  after  incubation  for  48  hours  I  was  astonished  to  find  that,  although  the 
pneumococci  were  still  growing,  they  were  all  decolourised. 

What  happened  was  this.  The  colouring  matter  stained  the  anti-toxin  of  the 
pneumococci,  and  the  serum  containing  the  complement,  when  added  to  the  solution 
containing  the  stained  germs,  removed  the  colouring  matter  and  also  the  anti-toxin 
of  the  pneumococci,  which  then  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  white  cells,  and  were 
thus  removed  from  the  system. 
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YELLOW  FEVER. 

Progress  has  been  made  also  in  dealing  with  yellow  fever,  which  used  to  prevail 
so  much  in  New  Orleans,  Havana,  Panama,  and  Central  America.  It  was  discovered 
that  this  fever  was  carried  and  transferred  from  man  to  man  by  the  common  domestic 
mosquito,  Stegomyia  calopus,  but  the  real  cause  of'  yellow  fever  remained  unknown 
until  Noguchi,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  showed  that  it  was  due  to  a  micro-organism 
which  he  called  Leptospira  icteroides.  He  was  able  to  form  a  serum  which  when  dealt 
with  early  enough  was  successful  in  curing  yellow  fever  in  animals  artificially  infected, 
and  he  has  also  been  successful  in  its  treatment  in  man. 

SLEEPING  SICKNESS. 

At  the  present  time  human  trypanosomiasis,  or  so-called  sleeping  sickness, 
is  very  prevalent  in  Tropical  Africa,  particularly  in  the  central  and  western  portions, 
and  also  in  the  French  and  Belgian  Congos.  Infection  is  caused  by  a  protozoan 
parasite  of  the  genus  Trypanosoma,  and  this  parasite  is  carried  by  the  tsetse  fly  ; 
it  is  a  worm-like  body  bordered  by  a  wavy,  fin-like  indurated  membrane,  which  in 
the  living  state  is  seen  to  be  actively  motile.  Epidemics  of  varying  degrees  of  severity 
are  widespread,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  confronting  Colonial 
Governments. 

So  far  treatment  had  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  although  in  the  early  stages 
atoxyl,  or  the  combined  treatment  of  atoxyl  and  tartar  emetic,  have  proved  to  be 
the  most  useful  methods.  Quite  recently  Dr.  L.  Pearce  has  used  a  substance  called 
Tryparsamide  (the  sodium  salt  of  N-phenylglycineamide-p-arsenic  acid)  with  most 
excellent  results.  Even  in  advanced  cases,  and  where  other  methods  have  failed,  it 
has  been  distinctly  successful,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  Tryparsamide  possesses  a 
marked  activity  in  human  sleeping  sickness  caused  by  the  Trypanosoma  gambiense. 
Single  doses  of  from  half  to  five  grammes  have  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  parasite 
from  lymph  glands  and  blood  within  six  hours. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  in  such  a  terrible  disease  as  locomotor- 
ataxy,  methods  have  now  been  discovered  which  make  their  early  stages  come  within 
the  range  of  medical  treatment. 

Dr.  Ford  Robertson  has  made  very  important  observations  with  regard  to  a  germ 
called  the  an89robic  pseudo  diphtheroid  bacillus  found  in  nasal  passages,  gums,  in- 
testines and  other  situations.  This  organism  is  a  nerve  poison  or  neuro-toxin  and  is 
the  cause  of  neurasthenia  in  many  cases.  Neurasthenia  and  allied  conditions  are 
much  benefited  by  a  course  of  treatment  with  autogenous  vaccines. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Research  Council  for  1921.  In  this 
Mr.  Dobell  has  pointed  out  many  Protozoa  are  peculiar  to  man  ;  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence  in  the  human  intestine  is  a  true  test  of  the  gross  contamination  of  food 
stuffs  with  human  faeces,  for  it  is  only  by  the  ingestion  of  the  cystic  stages  of  these 
organisms  that  accidental  infection  can  occur.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  population 
are  infected  with  Entomceba  coli,  which  certainly  can  gain  admission  to  the  human 
body  only  through  gross  fsecal  contamination  of  food.  Here  is  proof  sufficient  that 
the  handling  of  food  deserves,  indeed  demands,  far  more  consideration  and  regu- 
lation than  are  given  to  it  at  the  present  time.  Very  important  work  has  been  done 
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with  regard  to  Disseminated  Sclerosis  by  Dr.  Gye.  The  proof  that  this  not  uncommon 
and  dire  disease  has  a  specific  infective  cause  gives  by  itself  a  new  outlook  of  hope 
that  either  preventive  or  curative  means  or  both  may  now  be  found. 

HEART  CONDITIONS. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  heart,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  this  the  clinical  conditions  of  the  heart,  auricular 
flutter  and  auricular  fibrillation  have  been  fully  investigated  by  Sir  Thomas  Lewis. 
It  has  been  shown  that  Quinidine  is  a  drug  which  is  found  of  great  value  in  these 
diseases. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 

Another  aspect  of  medical  progress  was  very  well  exemplified  at  the  recent  Sanitary 
Congress  held  at  Folkestone.  Enumeration  of  the  titles  of  its  sections  and  con- 
ferences will  help  us  to  realise  the  comprehensive  progress  made  in  the  work  of  sanitary 
science  and  preventive  medicine  since  the  initiation  of  these  Congresses.  There  were 
papers  for  discussion  on  such  varied  subjects  as  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive 
Medicine  ;  Engineering  and  Architecture  ;  Hygiene  of  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  ; 
Personal  and  Domestic  Hygiene ;  Industrial  Hygiene.  Speakers  included  repre- 
sentatives of  sanitary  authorities,  medical  officers  of  health,  engineers  and  surveyors, 
veterinary  inspectors,  sanitary  inspectors,  health  visitors,  and  rat  officers. 

f  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  two  examples  of  progress  upon  which 
papers  were  read,  the  first  being  in  regard  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  diphtheria- 
carriers  and  the  second  being  upon  the  environmental  condition  of  the  workman, 
investigating  hours  of  labour,  methods  of  work,  etc.,  the  production  of  fatigue, 
industrial  efficiency,  and  the  preservation  of  health  among  the  workers. 

The  importance  of  carriers  of  disease  has  come  very  much  to  the  fore  of  late, 
and  especially  in  preventive  medicine.  Dr.  F.  C.  Linton  read  a  most  important  paper 
on  the  subject  of  diphtheria,  which  touched  particularly  upon  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  diphtheria-carriers.  This  paper  showed  great  care,  and  set  forth  the  thoroughly 
up-to-date  methods  which  he  used  in  contending  with  this  disease. 

I  will  now  refer  to  Robert  R.  Hyde's  paper  on  Welfare  Schemes,  the  organisation 
of  which  might  be  taken  as  an  example.  There  are  now  thousands  of  business  firms 
where  supervisors  have  been  appointed  to  the  definite  task  of  looking  after  the  health 
of  the  workers.  This  is  a  very  valuable  step  in  medical  advancement. 

The  welfare  worker  first  comes  into  contact  with  the  employee  when  he  applies 
for  work.  Questions  of  health,  transport,  residence,  availability  of  decent  lodgings, 
are  all  matters  entered  into  at  the  preliminary  interview,  and  the  final  selection  is, 
as  a  rule,  conducted  by  a  medical  man  attached  to  the  firm.  Attention  to  ventilation, 
elimination  of  draughts,  the  provision  of  cloak-rooms,  lockers  for  clothes,  and  the 
proper  heating  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  work  are  only  a  few  of  the  points  which  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  welfare  supervisor. 

ADVANCE  IN  TECHNICAL  METHODS. 

As  all  progress  in  every  science  depends,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  upon  better 
technique,  improved  instruments  and  methods  of  treatment,  a  short  list  of  some  of 
these  may  be  of  interest,  as  showing  the  enormous  scope  there  is  for  still  further 
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improvement :  Ultra- Violet  Bays  ;  X-Rays  ;  Actinic  Eays  ;  Electrical  lonisation* 
There  are  various  institutions,  such  as  Radium  Institutions  ;  Institutions  for  Fur- 
thering the  Progress  of  Medicine ;  Cancer  Research  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital ; 
Clinical  Research  at  St.  Andrews  ;  Lister  Institute  ;  Medical  Research  Institution 
and  similar  Institutions  throughout  the  Colonies  dealing  with  these  matters;  and 
investigations  are  also  being  carried  on  in  regard  to  plague,  dysentery  and  cholera  in 
India,  etc. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  in  comparison  with  even  ten 
years  ago,  great  strides  have  been  made  towards  the  attainment  of  the  health  or, 
in  other  words,  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  community. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

In  regard  to  Psychology,  which  has  now  come  to  be  considered  a  somewhat 
important  part  in  medical  science,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  D.  W.  Rees. 
The  new  psychology  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  power  of  co-ordinated  scientific 
achievement  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  every-day  life.  It  is  therefore  dynamic, 
in  centra-distinction  to  the  older  form  of  psychology,  which  was  static  and  practically 
confined  itself  to  definition  and  classification.  The  aim  is  social  efficiency,  and  the 
new  psychology  is  always  extending  its  activities  to  every  field  of  endeavour. 

In  the  workshop  the  most  important  problem  has  been  the  investigation  of  fatigue, 
the  simplest  test  of  which  is  that  of  output,  taking  quantity  and  accuracy  of  execution 
into  account.  Physical  fatigue  may  also  be  directly  estimated  by  means  of  various 
instruments,  such  as  ergometers,  which  record  the  capacity  of  a  finger  or  a  hand  in 
lifting  a  weight  to  a  certain  height.  Observations  too  can  be  made  by  the  use  of 
suitable  instruments  upon  pulse,  rate  of  breathing,  the  quantity  of  C02  in  the  blood 
and  expired  air,  the  combined  cooling  effect  of  movement,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
air.  Mental  fatigue  is  investigated  by  means  of  simpler  tests  :  for  example,  crossing 
out  specified  letters  in  a  page  of  print  in  a  given  time,  adding  up  long  columns  of 
figures,  etc.  In  the  industrial  world  adequate  rest  and  recreation,  pleasant  shop 
conditions,  and  beneficial  social  activities  all  have  a  great  bearing  upon  efficiency,  and 
in  fact  the  ills  that  afflict  us  as  an  industrial  nation  arise  largely  from  inadequate 
provisions  in  these  directions  in  the  past.  Prison  reform  is  gradually  being  based 
on  the  formula  that  all  criminals  are  mentally  defective.  The  psychological  form 
of  treatment  known  as  psycho-therapy  has  proved  its  greatest  utility  and  success 
in  the  treatment  of  shell-shock  patients. 

MEDICAL  PROGRESS  OVERSEAS. 

Medical  men  educated  in  this  country  staff  the  chief  universities  and  hospitals 
all  over  the  world,  so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  here  is  also  carried  into  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  advances  along  the  lines  most  suited  to  each 
particular  country. 

In  Canada  very  special  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  tuberculosis,  and 
in  the  Sanatorium  of  Manitoba  even  the  light  treatment,  that  is,  by  ultra-violet  rays, 
has  been  used  with  favourable  results. 

As  regards  Australia,  I  may  say  that  the  first  medical  man  to  use  Koch's 
tubercular  treatment  on  scientific  lines  was  a  Sydney  doctor.  Again,  Australia 
claims  the  honour  for  the  discovery  of  the  treatment  of  exophthalmic  goitre  by  the 
surgical  removal  of  a  small  portion  of  the  gland. 
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Emetine  was  first  discovered  by  a  doctor  in  India,  where  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  plague  and  cholera  have  also  been  successfully  conducted,  and  medical 
treatment  is  very  far  advanced. 

In  the  Malay  States  prophylactic  treatment  for  the  late  epidemic  of  influenza 
was  used  with  very  beneficial  results,  those  having  undergone  inoculation  being 
immune,  while  natives  untreated  were  dying  in  hundreds. 

In  South  Africa  prophylactic  treatment  for  pneumonia,  introduced  by  Sir  Almrcth 
Wright  for  the  protection  of  the  miners,  has  been  of  great  service.  As  already 
stated,  great  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  country  to  the  work  effected,  and  being 
effected,  with  regard  to  sleeping  sickness. 

From  the  above  remarks  one  can  see  that  progress  is  continuing  throughout 
the  whole  Empire,  and  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  still  greater  progress  will 
be  ours  when  the  National  Institute  for  Medical  Research  has  been  properly  co- 
ordinated, and  the  knowledge  gained  by  workers  in  all  departments  of  the  medical 
field — for  instance,  in  the  different  industries,  mines,  etc. — has  been  brought  to  this 
central  Institute,  and  we  shall  have  then,  and  at  no  distant  date,  a  much  healthier 
race,  working  under  conditions  which  will  go  far  towards  realising,  in  some  measure 
at  any  rate,  the  greatest  hope  of  humanity. 

The  CHAIRMAN  invited  discussion  by  any  Colonial  visitors.  Mr.  Q.  B.  de  Freitas,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  stated  that,  as  he  was  the  only  visitor  from  British  Guiana  present,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Guiana  Medical  Service,  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  A  short  time  ago  he  was  present 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  where  a  film  was  shown  on  behalf  of  the  Rockfellcr  Foundation, 
depicting  the  methods  used  in  the  propaganda  against  the  spread  of  Hookworm  infection  ;  this 
disease  was  not  only  prevalent  in  tropical  climates  but  was  also  to  be  found  in  the  tin  mines  in 
Cornwall.  It  seriously  affected  the  labour  supply  in  mines  and  estates  where  large  numbers  of 
labourers  congregated.  He  noticed  that  the  drug  used  by  the  travelling  dispensary  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  shown  in  the  film,  was  oil  of  chenopodium  in 'capsules;  he  wished  to  point  out  that 
this  drug  was  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  Hookworm  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  the  British  Guiana 
Medical  Service,  as  a  substitute  for  Thymol,  which  had  been  in  use  previously,  but  the  price  during 
the  war  became  prohibitive,  and  an  efficient  substitute  was  found;  he  also  stated  that  the  credit 
for  the  discovery  of  Hookworm  infection  in  the  Tropics,  specially  in  British  Guiana,  was  due  to  men 
like  Ferguson  and  Ozzard,  who  were  the  pioneers;  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  good  work  done 
by  men  in  the  British  Guiana  Medical  Service  was  hardly  ever  heard  of  except  in  the  circles  where 
interest  in  tropical  diseases  was  present,  chiefly  owing  to  the  Colony  being  out  of  the  beaten  track. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  J.  S.  Makin,  the  CHAIRMAN  referred  to  a  scheme  which  some  little 
time  ago  he  advocated  in  the  Press  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  of  information 
and  research,  and  said  he  regretted  that  it  had  not  so  far  matured,  owing  probably  to  the 
financial  exigencies  of  the  moment.  His  suggestion  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  where  all 
the  literature  and  other  material  relating  to  given  subjects  should  be  constantly  brought  under 
review  and  the  results  abstracted  and  adjudged.  Of  course  the  subject  which  he  first  had  in  mind 
was  malaria  and  kindred  diseases.  It  was  unquestionable  that  the  literature  of  every  branch, 
and  even  every  sub-branch,  of  medicine  had  become  so  enormous  that  nobody,  so  to  speak,  knew 
what  we  did  know.  All  these  materials  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  somebody  who 
understood  their  value,  and  who  would  go  through  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in 
research.  It  was  a  perfect  waste  of  time  for  a  man  to  make  investigations  unless  he  knew  what 
had  already  been  done  in  the  matter,  and  a  waste  not  only  of  time  but  of  money  and  of 
space  in  the  laboratories. 

He  concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Guthrie  for  his  paper,  which  he  regarded 
as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject.  .He  might  state  that  important  discoveries 
were  frequently  made  of  which  the  public  did  not  hear  very  much — some  of  them  rather  startling 
discoveries.  The  discoveries  the  public  did  hear  most  about  were  very  startling  but  very  often 
not  true. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the  Chairman  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Guthrie. 


MoGiLL  UNIVERSITY,  MONTREAL. — The  next  Matriculation  Examination  will  be  held  in 
London  on  June  12  and  following  days.  Particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley- 
Evans,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  5  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.G.  4,  Representative  of  McGill  University 
in  Great  Britain, 
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By  the  Hon.  JOHN  McWHAE,  Agent-General  for  Victoria. 

[The  Chairman  said  :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  take  the  chair  at  Mr.  McWhae's 
lecture.  He  was  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Victorian  Government  during  part  of  my 
tenure  of  office.  Officially  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  unless  through 
that  other  King  of  Brentford,  my  friend  and  neighbour  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  but  Lady 
Novar  and  I  were  indebted  to  him  and  his  Government  for  the  roof-tree  under  which 
we  sheltered  for  six  and  a  half  years,  and  a  very  fine  one  it  was.  But  our  official 
aloofness  did  not  prevent  our  having  the  most  friendly  social  relations,  and  though  I 
had  no  connection  with  the  affairs  of  his  State,  yet  I  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  its 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  high-minded,  public-spirited  men  of  whom  the  Premier 
arid  our  guest  are  notable  examples.  Also  that  its  financial  policy  was  guided  by 
prudence  and  a  desire  for  economy  which  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  stability 
of  the  State  and  to  its  successful  development.  He  is  to  deal  to-night  with  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Murray.  The  Murray  is  no  ordinary  river,  for  with  its  two  tributaries, 
the  Darling  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  it  is  one  of  the  great  water-basins  of  the  world. 
The  discovery  of  its  upper  reaches  is  one  of  the  romances  of  Australian  history.  The 
explorer  Sturt,  striking  the  Murrumbidgee  near  Yass  in  New  South  Wales,  followed 
its  banks  till  like  so  many  Australian  rivers  it  disappeared  into  reed  beds  and  puddles. 
Then  the  explorer  with  undaunted  resources  dumped  his  cattle  and  stores,  constructed 
•  a  boat  out  of  planks  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  in  this  crazy  craft  pushed  and 
punted  his  way  through  the  slushy  reeds  for  a  whole  week,  till  suddenly  the  river 
reappeared  and  the  boat  shot  out  of  the  Murrumbidgee  into  a  broad  and  noble  river. 
Seven  days  later  another  fine  river,  the  Darling,  was  discovered  by  Sturt  pouring 
itself  into  the  main  stream,  which  he  navigated  to  its  mouth.  Sturt  named  the  river 
after  Sir  G.  Murray,  who  happened  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  a  few  months  that 
year,  1830,  having  been  put  into  the  Cabinet  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  because  he 
liked  him  as  a  soldier ;  but  Professor  Scott  tells  us  that  contemporary  records  speak 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  given  "  no  sign  of  any  capacity,"  so  that  the  naming  of 
Australia's  greatest  river  after  so  inconspicuous  a  statesman  is  one  of  the  humours 
of  history.  To  understand  the  importance  of  the  Murray  it  has  to  be  realised  that 
though  nature  has  showered  her  best  gifts  on  Australia  with  unexampled  liberality, 
water  alone  has  been  meted  out  to  her  with  a  niggardly  hand,  and  therefore  a  river  like 
the  Murray  and  its  tributaries,  with  a  basin  containing  400,000  square  miles  of  land 
and  a  waterway  of  3,000  miles,  soon  to  be  rendered  in  great  part  navigable  at  all  times, 
is  one  of  its  noblest  possessions.  I  had  the  honour  of  turning  the  first  sod  of  the 
Hume  Reservoir,  situated  in  the  upper  watershed.  This  gigantic  storage  is  part  of  a 
scheme  to  harness  the  waters  of  the  river  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  whereby 
millions  of  acres  will  be  rendered  fruitful  and  capable  of  supporting  an  immense 
increase  of  population.  New  South  Wales  has  an  enormous  reservoir  on  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee. On  the  lower  reaches  the  South  Australian  Government  has  already 
shown  much  enterprise  in  settling  ex-soldiers  and  others  on  fruit  and  dairy  farms. 
Further  east,  in  the  Swan  Hill  district  of  Victoria,  a  very  interesting  effort  to  settle 
British  ex-officers  on  the  land  is  in  progress  under  the  management  of  Major  Alan 

*  Paper  read  (with  lantern  illustrations)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at 
Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  April  11,  1922,  at  8.30  p.m.,  The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount 
Novar,  G.C.H.Q.,  in  the  chair. 
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Currie  and  other  friends  of  mine.  It  is  of  this  scheme  and  many  others  in  operation, 
or  under  consideration,  that  Mr.  McWhae  will  speak  with  practical  knowledge  and 
that  prophetic  imagination  without  which  no  man  can  forecast  the  Australia  yet 
to  be  when  all  her  rivers  are  manhandled,  her  resources  developed,  and  her  railways 
unified.] 

IN  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  will  endeavour  to  convey  to  you  in  this 
Address  some  idea  of  Australia's  capacity  for  carrying  a  large  population.  In  order 
to  do  so  I  propose  to  compare  two  areas  of  country  in  Australia  and  Europe ;  also 
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two  great  rivers  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  known  to  you  all  as  the  Yang-tze-Kiang, 
in  China,  and  the  Kiver  Murray,  in  Australia. 

In  drawing  your  attention  to  the  map  of  Australia,  you  will  notice  that  I  have 
omitted  the  artificial  limitations  of  State  boundaries  and  have  enclosed  in  a  circle 
of  a  400  miles'  radius  an  area  of  over  500,000  square  miles,  the  circumference  of 
which  passes  through  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide.  The  country  enclosed  in  this 
circle  abounds  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  comprising,  as  it  does,  the  Artesian 
Lowlands  of  South  Queensland,  the  Darling  Lowlands,  and  the  River  Murray  system  ; 
also  the  wheat  areas  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  a  portion  of  South  Australia,  and  the 
whole  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  South-Eastern  States.  This  is  the  Heart  of  Australia, 
and  represents  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  Island  Continent,  being  17  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  area  is  about  30,000  square  miles  larger  than  the  combined  areas 
of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  It  supports 
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70  per  cent,  of  Australia's  population  and  produces  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  industrial  wealth.  The  six  European  countries  I  have  enumerated  support 
a  population  of  approximately  127  millions,  as  against  3,300,000  Australian  people 
on  the  circled  space.  All  over  this  great  Australian  area  growth  is  most  prolific. 
Vast  dominions  of  rich  land  are  to  be  found  widespread  throughout  its  huge  extent, 
only  awaiting  the  magic  touch  of  water  to  make  it  burst  into  verdure.  At  a  property 
on  the  Darling  River,  about  700  miles  north  from  its  junction  with  the  Murray  River, 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  beautiful  growth  of  herbage  and  grass  spring  up  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  The  soil  on  the  average  is  quite  as  rich  as 
that  of  Europe ;  it  is  blessed  with  a  climate  so  mild  and  genial  that  in  it  all  things 
prosper.  There  is  but  one  problem  for  man  to  overcome,  and  that  is  to  provide  for 
the  supply  of  a  sufficiency  of  water.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  respect  by  unlocking 
Nature's  reservoirs.  A  colossal  illustration  of  this  description  exists  in  the  wide- 
spread Artesian  Lowlands  of  Southern  Queensland.  In  a  pastoral  property  of  which 
I  have  some  personal  knowledge  in  that  part  of  the  world  there  are  three  artesian 
bores  from  which  water  flows  for  a  distance  aggregating  148  miles.  Imagine  an 
estate  in  England  with  rivulets  of  beautiful  pure  water  rushing  out  of  the  earth, 
flowing  from  London  to  Huddersfield.  The  water  is  at  boiling  heat  when  it  reaches 
the  surface  and  rises  from  a  depth  of  2,800  feet.  The  water  is  almost  pure  and  is  fit 
for  man  and  beast.  It  carries  the  slightest  percentage  of  common  salt  hardly  per- 
ceptible to  the  taste,  which  tends  to  make  it  one  of  the  healthiest  countries  in  the 
world  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  The  number  of  artesian  and  sub-artesian  bores  in 
operation  is  roughly  5,000,  of  which  3,700  are  in  Queensland. 

Further  south  from  the  artesian  country  we  reach  the  land  of  sub-artesian  bores. 
These  are  found  in  the  Western  Plains  of  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  Riverina. 
Here,  scattered  far  and  wide,  are  numerous  bores  at  comparatively  shallow  depths, 
equipped  with  windmills  or  oil  engines.  In  most  cases  these  sub-artesian  wells 
are  fresh  and  fit  for  human  use,  but  of  late  years  a  different  class  of  wells  are  also 
being  opened  up.  These  are  tubed  and  pass  through  numerous  strata  of  salt  water 
into  good  stock  water  beneath. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  State  of  Victoria  adopted  an  Irrigation  Policy.  Irrigation 
development  has  been  greatly  accelerated  since  the  appointment  of  the  State  Rivers 
and  Water  Supply  Commission  in  1906.  Splendid  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
present  Chairman,  Mr.  Cattanach,  and  his  colleagues.  Much  has  been  done,  and 
£11,000,000  has  so  far  been  spent,  in  addition  to  the  £5,000,000  expended  on  water 
supply  for  the  cities  of  Melbourne  and  Geelong  ;  but  as  regards  irrigation  possibilities 
we  are  as  yet  only  on  the  threshold.  The  result  is  that  to-day  14,000,000  acres  out 
of  the  56,000,000  acres  in  Victoria  are  being  artificially  supplied  with  water  for 
domestic  and  stock  use. 

The  principal  scheme,  known  as  the  Wimmera-Mallee  system,  compares  favourably 
with  any  similar  individual  scheme  for  domestic  and  stock  service  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  main  supply  is  drawn  from  three  reservoirs  in  the  catchment  area 
of  the  Wimmera  River  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  Ranges.  The  water  is  conveyed 
partly  by  natural  watercourses,  but  chiefly  by  artificial  channels,  aggregating 
over  3,600  miles  in  length,  over  farming  districts  comprising  about  8,500  square 
miles,  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  whole  State.  There  are  now  some  twenty 
irrigation  districts,  many  of  them  of  very  large  area,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
1,500,000  acres,  all  of  which  will  be  served  by  channels  for  irrigation.  Many  of  the 
districts  receive  their  supply  by  gravitation,  such  as  those  dependent  on  the  Goulburn 
River ;  a  large  number  also  receive  a  supply  from  the  Murray  River.  The  area 
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actually  watered  last  year  was  some"370,000  acres,  and  perhaps  the  most  gratifying 
testimony  of  success  is  that  the  Water  Commission  is  besieged  with  applications  for 
extensions.  A  little  concrete  instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  intense  culture  on  an 
inigation  block  came  under  my  notice  last  week,  when  I  had  a  visit  from  an  elderly 
man  whose  son-in-law  and  daughter  are  engaged  in  fruit-farming  at  Mildura.  This 
gen  leman  read  an  extract  from  his  daughter's  letter,  in  which  she  stated  that  on 
their  30-acre  orchard  they  had  produced  a  fruit  crop  which  yielded  a  profit  of  £2,700 
for  the  year. 

Time  will  not  permit  exhaustive  description  of  Victoria's  irrigation  schemes.  It 
would  take  a  paper  in  itself  for  a  whole  evening  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  It 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  resources  of  the  great  land  described  as  the  Heart 
of  Australia.  Victorians  are  engaged  in  three  great  activities  ;  irrigation  is  only  one 
of  them.  The  second  is  the  production  of  cheap  electrical  power. 

You  may  have  noticed  an  advertisement  in  your  newspapers  during  the  last 
few  weeks  inviting  tenders  for  1,000  miles  of  aluminium  cable.  This  is  to  be  used 
for  supplying  cheap  electrical  power  to  the  State  of  Victoria,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £4,^00,000.  The  work  is  being  energetically  pushed  ahead.  We  have  thirty 
thousand  million  tons  of  brown  coal  already  proved,  much  of  it  lying  so  close  to 
the  surface  that  it  will  be  taken  out  on  the  open-cut  system  by  Bucyrus  shovels, 
which  is  the  cheapest  system  of  mining  known.  General  Sir  John  Monash,  Chairman 
of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  who  does  not  make  wild  statements, 
informed  me  on  a  visit  we  paid  to  the  works  shortly  before  I  left  Australia  that  the 
potentialities  of  this  great  scheme  are  beyond  the  dreams  of  romance.  He  made 
a  remarkable  statement  a  few  months  ago  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Victorian  Government 
have  launched  a  project  with  possibilities  quite  without  limitation  and  possessing 
benefits  to  the  community  of  the  State  which  no  man  can  ever  over-estimate.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  cheap  power  and  cheap  fuel  is  the  foundation  of  a  nation's  prosperity. 
Upon  that  foundation  also  rests  the  well-being  of  its  people  as  a  whole,  reducing  in 
all  directions  physical  toil  and  increasing  the  comfort  and  ease  of  every  individual 
and  every  class  of  society."  The  ultimate  realisation  of  this  great  scheme  is  assured 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1923. 
Victoria  is  also  engaged  in  electrifying  the  Melbourne  Suburban  Railways.  The 
works  are  well  advanced,  and  before  long  the  construction  of  98 1-  miles  of  electric 
railways  will  be  completed  at  a  cost  of  something  like  £5,000,000. 

The  other  branch  of  Victoria's  activity  is  the  development  of  the  Murray  Valley. 
In  the  Heart  of  Australia  there  is  a  great  national  asset  which  stands  alone  and  is 
without  peer  in  the  whole  of  Australia.  That  is  the  wonderful  river  Murray  and 
its  tributaries.  During  the  last  thirty  odd  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit 
many  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  including  the  Rhine,  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence, 
Frazer,  Nile,  Ganges,  Irawaddy  and  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  and  of  all  these  world- 
renowned  rivers  I  consider  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  as  the  river  that  most  resembles 
the  Murray  River  of  Australia.  The  Murray  River  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps, 
which  vary  in  height  up  to  7,328  feet,  and  are  for  at  least  several  weeks  during  the 
year  covered  with  snow,  the  average  rainfall  being  60  inches.  The  areas  of  rich 
land  are  of  great  magnitude,  as  you  will  realise  when  I  mention  that  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Murray  and  its  tributaries  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  50  million  acres  suitable 
for  cultivation.  To  Australians,  therefore,  the  problem  is  not  a  question  of  the 
area  of  the  lands,  but  as  to  what  quantity  of  water  can  be  saved  and  conserved  to 
develop  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  We  have  an  annual  rainfall  of  60  inches 
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in  the  Australian  Alps,  but  on  the  plains  the  average  is  reduced  to  about  16  inches, 
as  against  12  to  14  inches  in  the  Western  Mallee  of  Victoria  and  the  Western  Plains 
of  New  South  Wales.  We  are  now  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  problem  by 
constructing  weirs  and  enormous  reservoirs  so  that  we  may  be  assured  of  sufficient 
water  for  the  navigation  of  the  Murray  River — which  is  some  1,500  mi.es  in  length — 
and  also  have  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  system. 

In  addition  to  the  Murray,  we  have  its  great  tributaries,  the  Murrumbidgee  and 
the  Darling  Rivers,  in  almost  a  similar  position,  with  rich  lands  on  their  banks  but  an 
uncertain  rainfall  which,  at  times,  means  a  stoppage  of  the  stream.  WTith  a  view, 
therefore,  to  securing  a  more  economical  and  satisfactory  use  of  the  water  supply 
for  irrigation  and  navigation  an  important  scheme  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  three  States  interested  to  provide  twenty-six  locks  on  the 
Murray  River  and  nine  weirs  on  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Darling  Rivers.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  work  will  involve  £7,000,000  and  take  fourteen  years 
to  accomplish. 

I  will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  construction  of  the  three  great  dams  on  which 
Australia  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  past.  The  first  in  importance  is  known  as 
the  Hume  Dam,  appropriately  named  after  the  pioneer  explorer  who,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  crossed  the  river  at  the  site  now  selected  for  this  great  reservoir,  which  is 
being  constructed  at  the  head  of  the  Murray  River  by  the  Commonwealth  in  con- 
junction with  the  three  States  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria. 
On  November  28,  1919,  our  Chairman,  Viscount  Novar,  turned  the  first  sod  of  this 
important  undertaking,  with  which  fair  progress  has  since  been  made.  This  reservoir 
will  be  47  miles  long,  in  places  3  to  4  miles  wide,  and  carry  water  to  a  depth  of 
60  feet,  and  when  completed  will  be  the  largest  storage  reservoir  in  Australia,  and 
rank  as  the  fifth  greatest  in  the  world. 

The  next  is  the  Burrinjuck  Reservoir,  the  construction  of  which  has  been  completed 
by  the  New  South  Wales  Government  in  the  vicinity  of  that  great  tributary  of  the 
Murray  called  the  Murrumbidgee  River.  When  the  Hume  Dam  is  completed  the 
Burrinjuck  will  rank  next  to  it  in  storage  capacity,  and  will  occupy  sixth  place  among 
the  great  dams  of  the  world. 

The  third  is  a  very  large  storage  reservoir,  known  as  the  Sugarloaf  Dam,  that  is 
being  constructed  by  the  Victorian  Government  on  the  Goulburn  River,  which  is 
also  a  tributary  of  the  Murray.  Excellent  progress  is  being  made,  and  the  first  stage 
— which  is  now  completed — provides  for  the  storage  of  water  to  a  depth  of  120  feet, 
giving  a  capacity  of  some  300,000-acre  feet,  covering  8,000  acres.  The  Government 
of  Victoria  have  decided  to  keep  on  building  until  some  900,000- acre  feet  can  be 
impounded,  covering  an  area  of  16,000  acres,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  the 
reservoir  will  rank  as  the  ninth  largest  water-storage  known.  Public  opinion  is  begin- 
ning to  favour  the  acceleration  of  the  scheme  to  which  I  have  referred  in  order  to 
add  to  the  population  and  production  of  the  greatest  river  territory  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  an  earlier  date. 

When  it  is  realised  that  the  greatest  centres  of  population  are  clustered  round 
the  mighty  rivers  of  the  world,  it  is  perhaps  helpful  to  study  a  sister  river  like  the 
Yang-tze-Kiang  and  see  what  the  great  river  of  China — which  stands  supreme — has 
to  show  in  the  way  of  population  and  irrigation  triumphs.  The  story  of  this  huge 
river  of  broad  placid  bosom  in  some  places  and  turbulent  power  in  others  loses  nothing 
in  the  tales  that  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  general  features  of  the  Yangtze, 
or  Tachiang  as  it  is  known  by  the  Chinese,  change  abruptly  at  the  town  of  Ichang, 
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which  is  situated  about  1,000  miles  from  the  sea.     From  here  to  Kueichow,  a  distance 
of  110  miles,  the  river  flows  through  rugged  mountain  denies  known  as  the  Gorges. 
Its  depth  throughout  the  Gorge  district  is  very  irregular,  ranging  from  6  to  60  fathoms 
at  the  low  level  of  winter,  and  it  is  interspersed  with  rapids,  races,  and  stretches  of 
turbulent  water  banked  by  rocky  cliffs  and  boulders  for  the  whole  distance.     Then 
from  Kueichow  to  Wanhsien  the  riotous  waters  flow  more  gently  through  a  more 
open  valley,  and  return  to  their  bad  habits  again  all  the  way  to  Chungking.    The  waters 
of  the  Yangtze  come  through  many  tributaries  from  melted  snows  of  the  Tibetan 
Mountains  and  from  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  over  the  watershed,  and,  accounting  for 
the  variation  in  the  levels  at  various  points  along  the  course,  we  are  told  by  Captain 
Plant,    expert  pilot  and  river    inspector,  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  of  whirlpools 
and  freshets,  "  boil "  water  and  quicksands,  as  if  the  Yangtze  was  not  big  enough  to 
forget  such  follies.     These  whirlpools  can  be  classified  into  two  main  divisions — one 
which  whirls  in  one  spot,  and  the  other  which  may  traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
river  in  its  gyrations.     The   latter  is  the   more  dangerous  when  violent,   chiefly 
when  it  playfully  tosses  a  down-bound  junk  athwart  a  steamer  going  in  the  same 
direction.    Another  trick  of  the  river  at  certain  spots  between  Kueichow  and  Ichang 
during  high-level  is  a  rhythmical  belching  up  and  vacuation  of  water  like  an  enormous 
pump  valve  sucking  water,  when  at  times  small  craft  are  hopelessly  engulfed  and 
junks  smashed  in  the  vortex.     This  is  the  only  roadway  into  Sze-Chuen,  the  richest 
Province  in  China,  with  a  population  of  70  millions.    In  Sze-Chuen  there  is  a  wonder- 
fully irrigated  and  extremely  fertile  irrigation  area  of  90  miles  by  40  miles  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  2,000  years,  and  is  said  to  contain  the  richest  land  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.    The  elevation  of  the  Province  is  about  2,000  feet ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  is  most  difficult  of  access.     From  Ichang  to  Chungking  the  Yangtze 
River  makes  its  way  through  mountains  for  a  distance  of  about  400  miles.     In  the 
winter  the  water  is  very  low,  and  all  steamer  traffic  ends  for  at  least   five  months. 
Only  Chinese  junks  continue  the  carrying  trade  under  great  difficulties,  and  the  loss 
is  fully  six  per  cent,  on  the  trade  that  is  done  through  the  Gorges. 

Whilst  travelling  in  China  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  C.  J.  Carroll,  the 
Railway  Engineer,  who  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  American  section 
of  the  proposed  Consortium  Railway  through  the  mountains  to  the  Sze-Chuen  Province. 
Mr.  Carroll  informed  me  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  railway  would  be  £30,000,000, 
and  in  asking  him  if  he  considered  it  would  pay  American  capitalists  to  invest  that 
amount  of  money  in  a  foreign  concern  he  said  :  "  Decidedly,  as  it  means  opening  up 
trade  with  an  Empire  of  undeveloped  wealth  and  an  enormous  population."  Surely, 
then,  if  this  huge  sum  of  money  is  to  be  spent  in  the  development  of  a  foreign  land, 
how  infinitesimal  is  our  expenditure  of  £7,000,000  on  the  scheme  for  the  development 
of  the  great  Murray  Valley  of  Australia,  which  will  be  the  future  home  of  thousands 
and  eventually  millions  of  British  people. 

Allow  me  for  a  few  moments  to  touch  briefly  on  the  salient  points  of  comparison 
between  the  Yangtze  and  the  Murray  Rivers.  The  Yangtze  River  supports  a  huge 
population  of  something  like  200  millions  of  people.  It  is  2,200  miles  in  navigable 
length  as  compared  with  a  length  of  1,500  miles  covered  by  the  Murray,  1,180  miles 
by  the  Darling  River,  and  nearly  700  miles  by  the  Murrumbidgee,  aggregating  a 
river  system  of  approximately  3,300  miles.  The  annual  normal  rise  of  the  Yangtze 
is  90  feet  as  against  that  of  25  feet  of  the  Murray.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  huge  storage  works  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Murray  will 
provide  the  river  with  a  navigable  depth  of  6  feet  6  inches  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
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I  may  state  that  I  have  seen  the  Murray  in  flood  for  a  width  of  23  miles 
below  Wentworth,  and  have  sailed  up  the  Darling  River  for  1,000  miles  when  it  was 
running  a  banker.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  immensity  at  times  of  the 
waterflow  of  our  chief  Australian  rivers. 

The  great  truism  that  "  There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  "  applies  to  nations 
as  well  as  to  individuals.     What  infinite  possibilities  does  this  map  disclose  ?     Six 
great  nations  of  the  world  within  the  circle,  full  of  racial  jealousy  and  hatred — the 
cockpit  of  Europe — who  have  succeeded  during  the  last  thousand  years  in  destroying 
millions  of  human  beings.    Think  of  the  problems  that  would  have  been  saved  to 
the  great  American  Republic  had  its  population  consisted  entirely  of  a  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  people.     What  is  the  big  outstanding  problem  even  now  with  our  American 
cousins  ?     It  is  the  marvellous  growth  of  their  ten  millions  of  negroes,  who  are  doubling 
their  numbers  every  forty  years.     Black  does  not  mate  with  white,  neither  does  yellow 
or  brown.     Every  properly  balanced  mind  shrinks  from  such  alliances  amongst  indi- 
viduals— so  also  is  it  with  nations.     Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
such  an  opportunity  for  one  great  dominant  race  to  people  a  continent  as  presents 
itself  in  Australia  to-day.     I  hold  that  the  great  White  Australian  policy  planted  so 
firmly  in  Australian  hearts  has  had  an  origin  divine.    Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  our 
present  Australian  population  are  purely  British,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  our  Federal 
Parliament  to  keep  it  so,  provided  that  the  British  people  will  join  Australia  in  this 
Heaven-sent  mission  and  persistently  strive  to  turn  this  dream  into  a  living  and 
concrete  fact.     And  where  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  can  there  be  found  a  land  so 
rich,  so  fair  ?    This  is  the  heritage  of  Britain — the  Promised  Land.     Within  the 
area  circled  in  Europe  there  are  127  millions  of  people.      Old  Father  Time  will  ;n 
the  distant  future  do  the  same  for  Australia.    Let  it  be  of  one  great  free  people  of 
pure  British  blood.     In  our  position  as  Wardens  of  the  Southern  Pacific — in  that 
alone  lies  our  safety  as  Australians.    Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  there  also  lies  the  sure 
defence  in  years  to  come  of  our  children's  children  throughout  the  whole  British 
Empire  ! 

The  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  STANLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  McWhae  for 
hi«  interesting  and  inspiring  address,  which  had  filled  them  all  with  the  greatest  hope  and 
confidence  as  to  the  future  of  Australia.  Sir  Arthur  continued :  I  have  seen  much  of  the 
country  Mr.  McWhae  has  described  to  us.  In  this  connection  I  recall  the  name  of  Mr. 
Deakin,  whom  we  all  knew  as  a  great  orator  and  statesman,  but  perhaps  the  thing  which 
will  keep  his  memory  greenest  is  the  great  share  he  took  in  starting  irrigation  settlement 
in  Australia,  and  some  day  perhaps  we  shall  see  a  monument  erected  to  the  man  to  whom 
so  large  a  part  of  that  enterprise  is  due.  At  the  present  time  other  Governments  of 
Australia  are  developing  the  possibilities  which  are  latent  there.  Mr.  McWhae  gave  us 
the  figures  on  the  subject.  But  T  say  that  is  only  a  commencement  and  that  we  shall 
want  hundreds  of  thousands  of  settlers  to  make  Australia  a  land  peopled  with  British 
manhood.  But  after  all  it  is  out  of  the  acorn  that  the  great  cak  grows,  and  I  believe 
the  Governments  of  Australia,  Federal  and  State,  have  planted  a  seed  which  will  grow  far 
beyond  anything  that  many  of  us  anticipate  at  the  moment.  On  returning  from  the 
battlefields  of  France  this  morning  I  was  glad  to  see  from  the  papers  that  on  our  side  of 
the  water  we  too  have  made  a  start  and  that  the  Colonial  Office  is  introducing  a  measure 
immediately  after  Easter  which  will  assist  in  the  settlement  of  Australia.  We  all  wish 
God -speed  to  that  scheme,  which  though  not  bulking  largely  in  the  newspapers  of  to-day  will 
probably  do  more  for  our  people  than  many  measures  that  are  much  more  fully  and  keenly 
debated.  We  are  feeling  the  burden  to  population.  We  have  men  willing  and  eager  to 
work  and  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  humiliating  condition  of  drawing  pay  for  being 
idle ;  we  have  men,  I  say,  who  are  seeking  work  as  an  opportunity  of  development,  and 
where  will  they  find  a  better  opportunity  than  in  the  large  areas  of  the  British  Empire  ? 
We  do  not  want  to  settle  these  men  in  great  centres  of  population,  some  of  them  rivalling 
in  density  those  of  Europe.  Nobody  wishes  to  see  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Adelaide  much 
larger,  but  we  want  to  see  other  great  towns  growing  up  into  centres  from  which  will 
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radiate  prosperity  and  the  means  of  happiness.  We  wish  to  see  more  homesteads  such  as 
those  Mr.  McWhae  has  pictured  to  us,  the  dwelling-places  of  happy  families  rising  up  and 
calling  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  blessed.  The  Government  may  do 
something,  but  we  must  rely  also  on  the  manhood  of  the  British  Empire.  I  have  to  thank 
the  lecturer  for  many  friendly  acts,  official  and  unofficial,  which  he  has  shown  to  me  and 
to  my  countrymen.  I  look  upon  him  as  one  of  those  men  whose  horizon  is  not  limited 
by  any  narrow  bounds  and  who  realises  that,  as  an  Australian,  he  is  also  a  citizen  of  a 
great  Empire.  We  are  wishing  to  see  Australia  populated  by  the  British  race.  On  that 
point  I  would  observe  that  when  we  hear  of  possible  opposition  to  settlement  from  one 
political  party  in  Australia  we  should  remember  that  that  opposition  is  not  necessarily  an 
insensate  opposition.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  opposition  which  can  be  won  over  by  argu- 
ment. If  we  could  convince  those  who  are  doubtful  that  this  policy  is  aimed  at  creating 
not  a  great  town  population  but  a  population  which  will  use  the  towns  and  by  which  the 
towns  will  profit — by  which  they  will  all  profit  in  common — I  believe  you  will  get  rid  of 
much  of  the  opposition  to  the  scheme.  If  you  convince  them  that  this  is  not  a  capitalist 
dodge  you  will  do  much  to  kill  what  is,  I  believe,  an  ill-founded  fear  that  is  not  to  be 
shouted  down  or  sneered  at,  for,  after  all,  the  forebodings  of  any  man  of  British  race 
deserve  not  ridicule  but  consideration,  and  should  be  met  by  argument  and  by  sound 
reason. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  HENRY  GALWAY,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  :  I  cordially  associate  myself  \*ith  the 
motion.  Nobody  has  a  greater  affection  for  Australia  than  I  have.  But  I  want  to  be  candid, 
which  is  not  to  be  sugar-candied.  It  is  all  very  well  to  paint  Australia  as  God's  own 
country,  but  we  have  to  think  of  the  migrant.  If  you  paint  things  in  too  bright  colours  he 
is  sure  to  be  disappointed.  Some  won't  be,  but  many  will  be,  for  what  Australia  wants  is 
men  to  go  on  the  land.  But  everybody  cannot  go  on  the  land  because  all  are  not  fitted  for  it. 
Further,  the  migrant  depends  entirely  on  personal  effort,  and  a  man  who  is  a  failure  in  this 
country  is,  I  am  afraid,  going  to  be  a  failure  in  Australia.  Therefore,  while  we  all  associate 
ourselves  with  the  lecturer  in  the  beautiful  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  country — the  potentialities 
of  which  are  not  to  be  calculated — we  must  tell  the  emigrant  that  he  must  expect  drawbacks  there 
as  well  as  in  his  own  country.  The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  Murray  is 
going  to  be  locked  and  made  navigable,  and  in  that  connection  I  would  remind  JTOU  that 
the  scheme  originated  in  South  Australia.  It  took  twenty  years  to  get  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  to  come  in.  If  they  had  come  in  when  South  Australia  first  suggested  the 
scheme  there  would  probably  be  twenty  locks  to-day  where  there  is  only  one.  I  would  only 
say  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  a  higher  regard  for  Australia  as  a  land  of  promise  when 
you  get  the  right  kind  of  man.  Referring  to  the  work  of  the  Ex-Officers  Association,  Sir 
Henry  Galway  said  that  finance  was  the  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  McWnAE,  in  reply,  remarked  that  for  forty-seven  years  he  had  been  battling  against 
difficulties  and  was  still  an  optimist.  His  view  was  that  difficulties  existed  to  be  overcome. 
There  was  room  for  all.  If  people  found  and  encountered  difficulty — why  that  was  the 
making  of  the  man.  We  were  sent  into  this  world  to  prove  ourselves  men.  Time  after 
time  in  his  own  experience  he  had  had  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and  that  was  the  best  educa- 
tion. My  State,  he  added,  is  a  rich  State;  we  are  going  to  see  the  men  we  get  out  there 
have  a  fair  chance.  If  they  are  struggling  and  good  men  they  will  get  every  chance.  We 
have  been  running  closer  settlement  in  Victoria  for  nearly  thirty  years.  As  far  as  the  soldiers  are 
concerned  we  have  only  one  per  cent,  of  failures  so  far.  We  have  to  help  each  other.  Ihat 
is  life — that  is  what  we  are  in  the  world  for.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  country  for  our 
own  people  and  to  take  care  that  we  are  not  inundated  with  coloured  races  as  America  has 
been.  I  have  now  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman,  our  beloved  Governor-General, 
who  during  all  those  years  of  struggle  and  strife  was  the  staunch  old  pilot  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  I  can  assure  you  that  as  long  as  this  generation  lasts  the  name  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Novar  will  not  be  forgotten  in  Australia. 

Lord  NOVAB  briefly  returned  thanks. 


LUNCHEON  TO  SIR  JAMES  MITCHELL. 

ON  April  6,  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  the  Institute  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  Hon.    Sir  James 
Mitchell,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier  of  Western  Australia.     Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  presided. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  Sir  James  Mitchell,  the  CHAIRMAN  said :  As  I  have  said  on 
similar  occasions  previously,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  delights  to  be  foremost  in  doing 
honour  to  Prime  Ministers  from  the  Dominions  when  they  come  to  this  country,  and  likes 
also  to  have  a  feeling  that  they,  as  well  aa  our  other  guests,  shall  go  back  with  lasting 
impressions  of  hospitality  and  of  warmth.  Sir  James  Mitchell  comes  here  with  Lady 
Mitchell  for  the  first  time,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  them  both.  Sir  James  him- 
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self  is  no  stranger  to  us,  although  some  of  us  have  not  seen  him  personally  before. 
His  reputation  has  travelled  be  "ore  him,  and  that  reputation  is  a  strong  one.  He  will  be 
less  of  a  stranrer  when  he  comes  back  again,  for  one  reason  because  he  allows  me  to 
say  that  he  is  rorry  so  long  a  time  has  gone  by  without  his  becoming  a  Fellow  of 
this  Institute,  and  that  I  am  to  nominate  him  to  that  po-ition  at  once.  He  is  himself 
the  son  of  an  old  settler  in  Western  Australia,  and,  if  we  can  take  him  as  a  specimen 
of  the  type,  he  represents  a  robust  race.  In  all  he  is  and  all  he  says,  he  gives  us 
the  impression  of  being  a  regular  John  Bull.  The  funny  part  of  it  is  he  has  never 
been  out  of  Australia,  and  you  would  have  thought  he  had  never  been  out  of  England. 
It  is  remarkable  how  the  Old  Country  reproduces  its  type  of  stock  wherever  the  race 
goes  throughout  the  world  and  in  whatever  pastures  they  may  ramble.  Sir  James  has 
always  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but,  not  content  with  that,  and  in  order 
to  gain  a  mastery  of  business,  he  went  into  banking,  which  is  such  a  fine  school  of 
financial  training.  When,  therefore,  after  a  long  probation  in  that  capacity,  he  entered 
Parliament,  he  was  full  of  useful  experience  and  poss  ssed  of  those  qualifications  which 
lead  to  ministerial  office,  and  as  a  result,  after  holding  various  appointments,  he  became 
Minister  of  Lands,  and  subsequently  Prime  Minister. 

He  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Land  Settlement,  and  is  now 
concerned  with  the  problem  which  is  agitating  the  whole  of  Australia  at  the  present 
time,  namely,  that  of  finding  population  to  develop  the  country.  He  is,  in  fact,  an 
ambassador  for  the  whole  Commonwealth,  though  his  immediate  object  is  to  promote 
emigration  for  his  own  State  of  Western  Australia.  He  said  lately  that  when  Australians 
wanted  pocket-knives,  or  manufactured  articles  of  that  sort,  they  insisted  upon  having 
English-made  goods  because  they  are  sound  and  reliable.  That  has  been  my  experience 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  is  the  light  in  which  they  look  upon  settlers. 
They  want  them  to  be  of  British  make,  and  we  hope  they  will  succeed  in  getting 
them,  for  it  is  criminal  to  think  of  our  people  ever  again  going  to  settle  anywhere 
under  a  foreign  flag.  But  the  task  is  not  easy,  because  of  the  great  competition  for 
settlers  not  only  with  other  States  of  Australia  but  with  other  Dominions.  It  is  our 
duty  in  this  country  to  co-operate  in  aJl  the  efforts  now  being  made,  and  I  should 
like  to  remind  Sir  James,  as  a  new  Fellow,  that  one  of  the  Roya]  Colonial  Institute's 
principal  activities  has  been  through  its  Migration  Committee,  which  has  been  con- 
spicuous for  its  activity  in  promoting  the  flow  of  emigration  in  general  without  favouring 
any  particular  State  or  Dominion.  We  are  to^d  that  Western  Australia  is  a  country  of 
great  possibilities,  and  we  take  that  as  a  fnct.  I  know  Sir  James  himself  is  a  great 
believer  in  it.  He  told  us  the  other  day  that  Western  Australia  has  unlimited  Crown 
Lands,  and  more  in  general  respects  to  offer  its  settlers  than  any  other  country.  He 
has  only  to  prove  his  case  and  he  will  get  the  men,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  wish 
him  good  luck  in  getting  them.  Naturally,  he  and  others  in  Australia  boom  their 
beautiful  climate,  and  nearly  always  to  the  disparagement  of  our  own  British  climate. 
I  hope  he  will  see  something  of  our  glorious  spring  and  summer  before  he  returns  to 
Australia.  But  I  want  him  and  others  to  remember  what  is  so  often  lost  sight  of, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  changes,  the  severity,  and  yet  the  bracing  qualities  of  our  climate 
which  account  so  largely  for  the  energy  and  character  of  our  people,  and  which  enable 
them  to  thrive  and  work  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  as  no  other  race  have  ever  done. 

Sir  JAMES  MITCHELL:  The  Chairman  has  made  an  all  too  flattering  speech  regarding 
myself.  It  is  true  I  started  life  on  the  land,  and  have  been  connected  with  the  land 
all  my  life.  You  know  what  the  land  does  for  a  man,  because  you  have  seen  so 
many  of  our  Australian  soldiers.  But  about  the  other  occupations  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged,  there  are  some  drawbacks.  The  trouble  about  banking  is  that  while 
you  obtain  a  lot  of  experience  and  must  always  be  very  "sound,"  yet  that  training 
interferes  somehow  with  the  flow  of  speech  which  you  would  naturally  expect  from  a 
politician.  I  come  from  a  country  which  has  to  face  very  simple  propositions.  There 
are  no  great  questions,  such  as  face  you  here.  It  covers  an  enormous  area.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  very  few  people,  Unquestionably  the  British  Empire  ought  to 
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increase  the  number  of  its  white  population.  It  should  not  be  down  to  sixty  millions. 
If  it  could  be  raised  to  three  times  that  figure,  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the 
Empire.  We  ought  to  have  taken  a  hand  in  peopling  Australia  long  ago.  It  is 
because  I  believe  that  something  can  be  done  in  that  matter,  that  I  come  here  to-day. 
I  do  not  believe  this  Empire  will  be  a  safe  place  to  live  in  fifty  years  hence  unless 
the  population  is  very  much  larger.  Of  course,  Western  Australia  has  a  great  deal  to 
offer.  Its  climate  is — well,  just  perfect.  It  is  certainly  a  very  good  climate.  People 
can  live  there  so  easily,  too ;  and  without  too  much  hard  work,  although  we  can  and 
do  work  in  Australia.  This  Institute  has  done  a  very  great  deal  for  the  Dominion. 
We  have  had  visits  from  many  of  your  members,  and  are  always  glad  to  see  them. 
They  must  have  brought  you  some  information  about  us.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  get 
your  Journal,  which  interests  us  very  much.  In  a  recent  paper,  Mr.  Amery  told  us 
you  are  spending  £2,700,000  in  sending  ex-Service  men  Overseas.  That  is  a  good 
investment,  because  they  will  be  just  as  good  Englishmen  in  Australia  or  Canada  as 
here,  while  any  surplus  population  you  may  have  here  cannot  be  so  useful,  whereas 
in  our  country  they  may  be  creating  wealth.  I  hope  this  good  work  will  be  continued 
by  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Amery  also  stated  in  that  article  that  the  fifteen 
million  people  in  the  Dominions  were  responsible  for  £90,000,000  worth  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain  in  1913.  That  really  reinforces  my  argument  that  in  assisting  the  flow 
of  emigration  you  are  making  a  very  good  investment.  You  are  rich  here  in  money  and 
people ;  we  are  rich  in  opportunity.  It  is  for  you  to  help  us  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunities  in  these  great  continents  over  the  seas.  This  is  the  message  I  am  trying  to 
convey  to  those  in  authority  and  to  people  generally :  if  we  could  only  be  better 
known  and  better  understood,  the  Dominions  would  certainly  be  very  much  better  appre- 
ciated. You  can  safely  send  your  people  to  Australia ;  you  need  have  no  fear.  They 
will  be  well  looked  after,  and  will  help  to  enrich  this  great  Empire  of  ours — the  best, 
I  suppose,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  no  matter  what  happens,  Australian  men 
and  Australian  wealth  will  surely  be  available  to  the  Empire  in  the  hour  of  need. 
That  was  proved  conclusively  in  1914.  We  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  We  bore  the 
expense  of  our  Army ;  we  spent  four  hundred  millions.  That  is  no  small  effort  for  a 
small  population.  We  did  it  cheerfully,  but  we  did  no  more  than  our  duty,  and  we 
do  not  regret  it  a  bit.  My  point  is  that  we  have  shown  you  what  will  happen  if 
you  help  to  build  up  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  Dominions.  I  submit  that  there 
are  many  of  your  people  who  would  have  a  very  much  happier  and  better  life  under 
the  favourable  conditions  which  exist  over  there.  Englishwomen  who  come  out  with 
their  husbands  are  very  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  the  country.  It  is  always  the  woman 
on  the  land  who  makes  the  farmer  a  good  and  contented  man.  I  know  a  few  bachelor 
farmers  and  a  few  ladies  without  husbands  who  are  doing  very  well,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
the  man  who  is  married  and  has  a  wife  on  the  land  who  does  the  best.  Besides,  they 
know  that  their  children  are  going  to  be  better  off  than  if  they  drifted  back  to  the 
cities.  There  are  twenty  thousand  more  men  than  women,  so  that  if  you  send  your 
girls  out  there  they  will  have  fair  chances,  won't  they  ?  I  should  like  you  to  realise 
that  there  is  nothing  you  grow  in  this  country  of  yours — grasses,  fruits,  wheat, 
cattle — that  will  not  grow  in  great  quantities  in  my  State.  That  means  that  we 
must  have  a  good  soil.  Everything  you  can  do  we  can  do,  and  a  great  deal  more. 
Our  soil  is,  of  course,  not  all  good,  but  vast  portions  are.  Our  country  will  not 
be  filled  up,  no  matter  how  hard  or  how  fast  we  go,  for  the  next  fifty  years.  It 
possesses  vast  tracts  of  cool  climate  to  the  south,  where  we  are  settling  people.  It 
is  that  part  of  the  country  we  ask  you  to  let  us  have  your  people  for.  Our  territory 
stretches  right  away  up  to  the  tropics,  where  we  can  produce  cotton  and  many  other 
things  you  cannot  grow  in  the  south.  I  think  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  come  and  beg  you  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  development  of  this  country.  It 
is  not  right  that  its  development  should  be  left  to  so  few  people.  I  have  come  here 
with  the  simple  object  of  offering  you  all  the  advantages  any  country  on  the  face  of 
God's  earth  can  offer  to  your  people.  No  better  offer  can  be  made.  I  hope  you 
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realise  that  in  coming  I  am  doing  what  is  right  by  the  Empire.  I  hope  the  British 
Government  will  see  its  way  to  come  in  and  help  us  in  this  work.  Of  course  Australia 
is  very  well  represented  in  this  country  in  my  old  friend  Sir  Joseph  Cook  and  in  Sir 
James  Connolly,  one  of  the  most  capable  Agents-General  any  country  has  ever  had. 
I  have  come  here,  therefore,  not  because  the  country  is  not  well  represented,  but 
because  you  are  always  willing  to  meet  anyone  who  comes  fresh  from  the  Dominions 
and  has  got  anything  to  say  worth  listening,  to.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  drink  the 
health  of  your  Chairman,  and  thank  him  for  his  very  kind  remarks.  We  wish  him 
long  life  and  prosperity.  It  is  indeed  very  nice  to  be  welcomed  to  the  Institute  in 
such  a  cordial  manner. 

THE  EMPTY  CONTINENT. 


One  of  the  most  ertective  cartoons  published  in  furtherance  of  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers* 
slogan,  showing  the  eyes  of  many  races  fixed  on  "  The  Land  of  Temptation." 


MIGRATION  AS  A  PAYING  PROPOSITION— II. 

By  GODFREY  E.  MAPPIN,  F.S.S. 

As  a  result  of  criticisms  and  discussions  with  various  officials  and  business  houses  the 
Mass  Migration  Scheme,  dealt  with  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  August  last,  has  been  improved 
and  brought  to  a  stage  where  it  can  be  seriously  considered.  The  principles  of  the  scheme 
remain  unaltered,  but  certain  improvements  and  simplifications  are  set  out  below.  The 
unemployment  dole  totalled  fifteen  millions  sterling  in  1920,  and  sixty-two  in  1921. 

We  possess  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  population  of  about  350  to  the  square  mile. 
Of  these,  100  live  by  export  trade  pure  and  simple — otherwise  they  starve,  unless 
the  fremaining  250  support  them.  It  is  useless  to  ignore  the  danger  that  awaits  us 
when  the  money  available  for  unemployment  doles  comes  to  an  end.  When  that 
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occurs  the  position  will  not  be  altered  by  the  working  classes  accepting  cuts  in  their 
wages  or  by  the  moneyed  classes  consenting  to  greatly  reduced  dividends.  Goods 
cannot  be  sold  when  there  are  insufficient  markets  to  absorb  them.  If  we  cannot 
export  goods  we  must  export  trained  migrants. 

It  is  not  possible  to  supply  sufficient  facilities  for  agricultural  training,  whether  as 
regards  land,  money,  or  time,  in  this  country.  In  place  of  the  suggested  British 
training  farms  there  will  be  two  training  camps,  one  near  York,  and  the  other, 
perhaps,  near  Salisbury  Plain.  These  camps  are  essential,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
intending  migrants  sufficient  practical  knowledge  in  certain  subjects  which  will  enable 
them  to  take  their  places  in  colonial  life.  Merely  to  weed  out  the  obviously  unsuited 
or  the  medically  unfit,  before  dispatching  large  numbers  of  individuals  or  even  groups 
of  isolated  families  to  the  Dominions  is  to  court  a  disaster  many  times  larger  and 
more  prolific  of  dire  results  than  the  Darien  Scheme. 

At  these  two  camps  the  migrants  will  be  handled  in  groups  of  about  1,000.  Each 
class  of  the  population  will  be  allowed  to  contribute  its  quota  of  persons  in  propor- 
tions to  be  decided.  The  course  will  be  three  months  in  length.  The  fees  for  teach- 
ing and  maintenance  will  be  based  on  the  income  or  resources  of  each  migrant  (and 
his  family).  The  houses  and  "  cabins,"  or  huts,  in  the  camps  will  be  built  according 
to  designs  supplied  by  the  various  Dominions,  and  will  be  built  to  suit  the  different 
classes  of  migrants  according  to  their  means.  The  camps  and  training  of  rich  and 
poor  should  pay  for  themselves,  if  possible,  as  the  total  fees  paid  by  each  group  as 
a  whole,  and  the  numbers  of  each  class  of  the  population  in  each  group,  would  be  so 
arranged  as  to  ensure  this. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  and  certain  persons  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  experience,  at  present  resident  in  England,  would  teach  a 
corps  of  instructors  in  Motion  Study,  Rest  Periods,  Scientific  Co-operation.  This 
corps  of  instructors  would  then  teach  the  migrants,  as  well  as  the  expert  carpenters, 
plumbers,  glaziers,  masons,  builders,  and  others  who  would  be  employed  in  instructing 
the  migrants  in  their  various  arts  and  crafts. 

The  three  months'  course  would  comprise  instruction  in  the  killing  of  pigs,  poultry, 
etc.,  intensive  poultry-farming,  carpentering,  plumbing,  glazing,  care  of  machinery, 
cooking  under  colonial  conditions,  etc.  Riding  would  be  taught  on  wooden  "  horses," 
similar  to  those  used  in  "  Zander  Institutes,"  as  would  ploughing,  with  a  finishing 
course  with  live  horses.  Harnessing,  unloading  and  loading  of  wagons,  the  use  of 
rakes,  hoes,  etc.,  would  be  taught  by  motion  studies  and  rest  periods.  Lectures  of 
fifty  minutes  would  be  given  in  the  camps  on  these  and  other  necessary  subjects, 
which  would  be  supplemented  by  printed  notes  given  to  the  students  at  the  termina- 
tion of  each  lecture.  In  brief,  the  system  of  "pumping"  knowledge  into  recruits 
applied  so  successfully  during  the  war  would  be  used  in  the  case  of  the  migrants. 

As  each  group  completed  its  training,  it  would  be  shipped  to  that  Dominion  its 
members  had  chosen  before  commencing  their  training  in  England,  where  it  would 
be  placed  in  one  of  the  training  centres.  These  training  centres  would  consist  of 
groups  of  farms  in  fairly  close  proximity,  which  would  be  provided  with  suitable 
buildings  for  housing  the  group  as  well  as  with  lecture  halls  and  places  of  worship  and 
amusement.  The  training  centres  would  be  placed  in  such  parts  of  the  Dominion 
where  the  land  had  still  to  be  broken  up  in  parts,  in  order  to  give  the  migrants 
practice  in  preparing  their  own  farms.  These  training  farms  would  be  maintained 
by  Government  or  by  private  persons  in  receipt  of  a  Government  grant.  The  pro- 
duce from  these  training  centres  would  be  sold  either  by  the  local  co-operative 
societies  or  by  the  central  selling  company  described  in  Part  I.  The  profits  would 
be  divided  between  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments  concerned,  the  owners  or 
advisers  on  the  farms  and  each  group  of  migrants,  whether  actually  working  the  soil  or 
acting  as  clergy,  doctors,  nurses,  welfare  workers,  blacksmiths,  etc. 

Rent  and  fees  would  be  paid  by  the  members  of  the  group  during  the  period  of 
training  on  the  colonial  farm,  according  to  the  resources  of  the  individual.  On  the 
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completion  of  the  training  period  (one  year)  the  group  would  be  moved  on  to  the 
area  it  would  occupy  permanently.  On  this  area,  the  Dominion  Government  would 
have  placed  a  small  number  of  colonial  farmers  who  had  already  made  a  success  of 
farming,  who  had,  if  possible,  been  established  some  time  in  the  district.  The 
Government  would  also  construct  the  necessary  houses,  pumps,  and  wells  on  the  new 
and  uncultivated  farms  for  the  group  before  it  appeared  on  the  scene. 

The  condition  of  the  group  when  it  finally  installed  itself  on  its  farms  would  be 
that  all  the  members  would  have  received  a  certain  amount  of  practical  and  theo- 
retical training  to  suit  them  for  colonial  life  without  their  having  passed  through 
needless  trials  and  anxieties,  complicated  and  increased  in  many  cases  by  the  presence 
of  wives  and  families.  They  would  receive  expert  advice  from  Government  advisers ; 
in  their  midst  the  colonial  farmers  would  provide  object  lessons  which  they  could 
imitate ;  they  would  have  learnt  the  advantages  of  scientific  co-operation,  and  by 
means  of  the  Dominion  Central  Lending  Bank  of  the  Dominion  concerned  they  would 
be  able  forthwith  to  form  co-operative  societies  linking  up  with  the  Central  Co-opera- 
tive Society  concerned.  The  Dominion  Public  Trustee  would  be  established  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  young,  the  unmarried  or  the  inexperienced. 

Ex-officers  and  men  would  be  employed,  wherever  possible,  as  inspectors,  advisers, 
and  trainers.  Surveyors  and  engineers  would  be  needed  to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  the  scheme.  Service  companies  would  be  created  to  keep  machinery  in  proper  working 
order.  All  the  men  immediately  described  above  would  pass  through  a  special  course 
in  order  to  give  them  exact  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  nine  types  of  co-operation, 
Motion  Studies,  Rest  Periods,  Accountancy,  and  the  organisation  and  running  of  the  nine 
types  of  cartells.  Fresh  careers  would  be  opened  to  our  Public  School  boys.  A  "  Migration 
Service  "  would  be  needed,  whether  maintained  by  the  State  or  the  company,  for  which 
there  would  be  founded  a  Migration  "Sandhurst"  and  perhaps  a  "Camberley." 

Finally,  the  buying  and  selling  agencies  founded  before  the  departure  of  the  group 
from  the  Mother  Country  would  ensure  increasing  trade  in  both  directions  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

To  materialise  the  scheme,  it  is  proposed  that  a  committee  of  the  following 
persons  should  be  formed :  delegates  from  the  Bank  of  England,  the  five  big  banks, 
the  first  half-dozen  of  the  largest  British  shipping  companies,  certain  of  the  Dominion 
railways  and  of  the  largest  British  industrial  and  commercial  firms  ;  certain  members  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  It  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  sum  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  suitable  persons  to  work  out  the  details  of  organisation  and  cost.  The  services 
of  medical  officers  and  commandants  of  the  military  training  camps  engaged  during 
the  war  in  training  recruits  would  be  obtained  to  give  expert  advice  on  the  cost  of 
equipment  and  upkeep  of  the  two  British  training  camps  and  on  the  fees  to  be  charged. 
The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  and  certain  other  experts  would  be  invited 
to  collaborate. 

When  the  whole  scheme  has  been  worked  out  to  the  smallest  detail,  a  company 
should  be  formed  to  carry  it  out.  This  company  would  create  a  propaganda  depart- 
ment which  would  approach  the  public  with  a  view  to  enlisting  their  sympathetic 
support  and  personal  influence,  in  addition  to  their  subscription  for  shares.  The  com- 
pany would  also  launch  a  publishing  company  to  supply  the  large  quantity  of  books  on 
certain  subjects  and  written  in  a  manner  which  would  be  fresh  to  readers  in  this  country, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  certain  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

The  British  and  Dominion  Governments  would  be  asked  to  support  the  scheme  in 
various  ways. 

As  regards  the  dividends  paid  on  the  capital  of  the  company,  a  sum  up  to  five 
per  cent,  would  be  paid  to  the  shareholders,  and  the  balance  would  be  used  towards 
assisting  migrants  without  funds  to  migrate.  Even  if  no  dividends  were  paid  on  the 
capital,  individual  subscribers  would  benefit  by  the  gradual  reduction  in  unemployment 
doles  and  by  the  increased  trade  of  the  country  with  the  Dominions. 

To   many   persons   these   proposals   may   seem   too   vast,   but   a   little   consideration 
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of  our  position  will  show  that  they  must  be  undertaken  if  we  are  to  avert  the  very 
serious  troubles  which  may  arise  if  the  present  trade  depression  is  not  removed. 
The  days  when  kings,  chiefs,  and  prominent  men  led  their  people  to  fresh  lands 
are  gone ;  the  large  companies  and  business  magnates  now  hold  the  power.  It  is 
for  them  to  take  the  lead.  No  Government  measure  would  command  the  support 
and  sympathy  of  the  people,  bureaucracy  and  small  salaried  persons  would  wreck 
it.  Men  with  Empire-  and  world-wide  experience  in  various  fields  are  needed,  which 
no  State  official  could  supply,  however  conscientious  and  well-meaning. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  conditions  in  Europe,  it  is  obvious  that  many 
years  will  elapse  before  British  trade  can  find  adequate  outlets  among  its  stricken 
inhabitants,  while  the  menace  of  the  German  Plan  of  Industries  Law,  the  principles 
of  which  were  so  ably  foreshown  by  Hertzog  in  "  The  Iron  Circle,"  gives  warning  of 
the  struggle  which  lies  before  us.  That  book,  it  may  be  added,  is  published  in  an 
English  translation,  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  price  Is.  Gd.,  with  a  preface 
of  warning  by  Mr.  Hoover,  American  Food  Controller  during  the  war. 

The  choice  lies  before  our  people  !  Migrate  or,  in  many  cases,  starve  !  Which  is 
it  to  be  ?  The  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  country,  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds 
available  for  doles,  perhaps  to  be  followed  by  insurrections,  due  not  to  social  griev- 
ances but  to  hunger,  the  flight  by  the  relatively  wealthy  or  the  strong  to  the 
Dominions,  where  numbers  will  doubtless  succeed,  but  where  many  will  live  out  their 
lives  in  penury  or  semi -starvation,  due  to  their  lack  not  of  energy  but  of  know- 
ledge as  to  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  local  conditions  which  differ  so  widely  from 
those  of  England — or  shall  it  be  the  ordered  march  of  a  migrant  army,  well  trained, 
well  fed,  moving  according  to  a  prearranged  plan,  drawn  up  by  the  most  capable 
brains  in  the  British  Empire,  assisted  by  its  Governments  and  supported  by  its 
peoples,  moving  towards  a  new  life  full  of  fresh  hopes  and  possibilities,  taking  up 
fresh  land  in  the  empty  spaces  of  the  British  Dominions,  and  gradually  realising  the 
dream  of  an  Empire,  White  and  British,  an  additional  bulwark  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  world  T 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Empire  Migration  Committee  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
on  April  6,  Lord  Sydenham  presiding,  Colonel  Beckles  Willson  explained  a  scheme, 
which  he  had  already  published  through  the  Press,  for  the  formation  of  a  "  Boy 
Farmers'  League,"  on  the  model  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  He  said  there  were  at  least 
200,000  boys  in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  who  could  be  induced  to  take  an  interest 
in  farming  with  the  idea  of  migration  to  the  Dominions.  He  proposed  an  association 
of  British  boys  all  over  the  world  who  would  rather  be  manly  than  menial,  who  prefer  to 
be  producers  rather  than  parasites,  who  wish  to  be  given  the  chance,  by  work  on  the  land, 
wherever  their  services  are  enlisted,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  elsewhere,  to  do 
their  share  in  building  up  the  Empire  on  the  only  true  and  lasting  foundations,  namely, 
health  and  harvests,  bone  and  sinew,  peace  and  plenty.  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell 
and  others  had  approved  of  the  idea.  Lads  would  be  eligible  for  enrolment  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  18,  passing  out  as  farmer  cadets  at  from  15  to  18,  and  becoming 
master  farmers  at  21.  Parcels  of  land  adjacent  to  every  large  centre  would  be  allotted 
to  the  Association  by  the  Government,  to  be  broken  up  by  the  boys  for  the  pre- 
liminary agricultural  tuition,  including  the  care  of  cattle,  under  master  farmers  from  Over- 
sea. After  two  years  of  approved  service  in  the  ranks  any  boy  of  15  would  be 
eligible  as  a  cadet  for  oversea  service  under  farmers  selected  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments. At  21  he  would  be  granted  facilities  to  become  the  owner  of  a  farm  section. 
The  migration  in  due  course  of  the  boy's  family  would  be  encouraged. 

Letters  giving  general  support  to  the  scheme  were  read  from  Colonel  Amery,  M.P., 
Lord  Stanhope,  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  and  Sir  George  Parkin.  It  was  decided  to  refer  the 
scheme  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  a  suggestion  was  made  that  it  should 
be  extended  to  girls  for  domestic  service. 
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"  STRANGE  it  was  to  see  Cloth  workers'  Hall  on  fire  these  three  days  and  nights  in  one  body 
of  flame,  it  being  the  Cellar  full  of  oil,"  wrote  Pepys,  on  Sept.  6,  1666.  The  vivid  words  of 
the  diary  leapt  to  memory  on  March  24,  when  on  the  historic  spot  in  what  Pepys  calls  Minchin 
Lane,  students  from  India,  the  Dominions,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  who  are  working 
in  the  University  of  London,  were  guests  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  of  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company.  For  some  years  past  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute 
has  organised  these  receptions  to  Overseas  students.  The  attendance  showed  how  highly 
the  privilege  is  appreciated  and  the  keenest  interest  was  taken  in  the  ancient  charters,  in  the 
gold  and  silver  cups  and  salvers,  one  presented  by  Pepys  who  was  sometime  Master,  in  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  in  the  stained-glass  windows,  and  in  the  handsome  rooms  of  the  Hall. 
Students  from  India,  the  Dominions,  and  America  in  the  Universities  and  University  Colleges 
of  the  United  Kingdom  now  number  4,470.  They  include  1,187  from  Africa,  781  from 
America,  1,576  from  Asia,  and  281  from  the  Pacific.  There  are  934  students  in  the  University 
of  London.  The  students  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  (Chairman  of  the 
Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute),  Lady  Malcolm,  representing 
the  Victoria  League,  Sir  James  Allen  (High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand),  Sir  George 
Parkin  (Rhodes  Foundation),  and  Professor  A.  P.  Newton  (Professor  of  Imperial  History 
in  the  University  of  London).  Tea  was  served,  and  then  the  students  assembled  to  hear 
short  speeches. 

The  Master  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  gave  a  short  account  of  the  objects  with  which 
the  City  Companies  were  formed,  and  rapidly  reviewed  the  salient  features  in  the  long  and 
romantic  history  of  the  Clothworkers.  Formed  originally  to  protect  industries,  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  cloth,  to  regulate  the  admission  of  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  to 
dispense  relief,  their  work  and  activities  to-day  consist  partly  in  the  promotion  of  technical 
education  and  partly  in  the  furtherance  of  gieat  charitable  objects.  Thus  the  Clothworkers 
have  built  and  equipped  the  University  of  Leeds,  and  act  as  trustees  of  a  fund  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  He  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  the  students. 

Sir  James  Allen  expressed  gratitude  that  the  University  had  opened  its  doors  to  Overseas 
students  and  to  the  great  Company  whose  hospitality  had  given  them  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing something  of  the  City's  traditions.  He  referred  to  Sir  Charles  Lucas's  long  association 
with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  whose  object  is  to  bind  together  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  need  for  some  guiding  institution,  Sir  James  pointed  out,  was  evident  from 
what  was  now  taking  place  within  the  Commonwealth  among  those  who  are  not  of  our  own 
race.  Another  veteran  servant  of  the  Empiie  was  Sir  Geoige  Parkin,  so  long  the  trustee  of 
the  Rhodes  Scholarship  scheme,  which  embodied  a  great  ideal.  Turning  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  Sir  James  Allen  said  its  work  will  never  succeed  unless  the  ground  has  been  properly 
prepared,  and  where  better  could  it  be  prepared  than  in  the  schools  and  the  University  ? 
The  University  brought  Londoners  into  close  touch  with  students  from  countries  Overseas. 
Students  from  the  Dominions  and  America  might  learn  much  from  the  Motherland.  They 
would  realise  that  its  great  tradition  was  evolution,  not  revolution,  and  they  would  go  back 
to  their  own  countries  with  the  firm  belief  that  in  the  mixing  with  other  students  the  grand 
work  for  peace  had  been  well  laid. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  E.  Barker,  Principal  of  King's  College,  Professor  Newton  read 
some  passages  from  the  speech  which  Professor  Barker  would  have  delivered  had  he  been  able 
to  be  present.  These  notes  will  be  read  with  an  interest  as  great  as  that  with  which  they 
were  listened  to.  Professor  Barker  described  the  University  as  a  provider  of  healing  through 
its  great  medical  schools,  and  of  light  through  its  colleges,  and  of  a  diffused  perfume  of  learn- 
ing— not,  he  hoped,  too  musty — through  all  its  institutions.  "  It  is  a  capacious  and  hos- 
pitable University.  It  can  welcome  medical  students  from  South  Africa,  students  of  eco- 
nomics from  India,  and  post-graduate  students  of  all  subjects  from  all  quarters.  It  cannot 
vie  with  the  charm  of  hoar  antiquity  which  dwells  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  it  cannot  breed 
that  love  of  an  institution  which  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  without  effort,  and  by 
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a  sort  of  spontaneous  generation,  have  bred  for  centuries.  But  it  can  deliver — efficiently, 
punctually,  abundantly — the  goods  of  solid  learning.  Its  School  of  Economics  is  equipped 
like  no  other  with  economic  lore  :  its  historical  institute — a  young  but  lusty  child — is  bidding 
fair  to  be  the  great  national  centre  of  historical  research ;  its  school  of  Oriental  studies  will 
teach  you  Telegu  or  Bantu — and  much  besides ;  its  two  incorporated  colleges — University 
and  King's — will  provide  you  with  most  of  the  learning  of  the  Occident ;  and  the  Imperial 
College  will  unlock  for  you  many  of  the  treasures  of  applied  science.  And  London  itself, 
in  which  the  University  is  set,  is  of  itself  a  not  illiberal  education.  Here  you  may  see  and  hear 
our  statesmen,  and — an  almost  greater  privilege — you  may  see  and  hear  our  actors ;  here 
you  may  see  and  hear,  in  a  sort  of  gigantic  Athens,  some  new  thing  every  day.  In  a  word, 
our  University  is  a  mart  of  learning  set  in  a  mart  of  all  commodities  and  all  activities — from 
Parliament  to  the  police  court ;  from  Leicester  Square  to  Threadneedle  Street.  It  is  difficult 
to  forecast  the  University  as  it  will  be  in  ten  years'  time. .  It  is  living  and  growing,  bursting 
its  swaddling  clothes,  cutting  day  by  day  fresh  teeth.  I  dream,  for  instance,  that  it  may 
one  day  have  a  large  hostel  of  its  own  for  post-graduate  students,  close  to  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Record  Office  and  all  such  centres  of  research ;  and  in  that  day  I  hope  that  it  will 
draw  even  more  of  you  than  it  does  to-day.  Already  it  has  more  Overseas  students  than  any 
other  place,  and  while  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  Overseas  students  will  come  to  all 
British  Universities,  and  multiply  in  them  all,  I  also  trust  that  you  may  multiply 
exceedingly  among  us  in  London.  If  we  have  any  ambition  in  the  University  of 
London,  it  is  that  we  may  be  a  magnetic  University,  drawing  students  from  all  the 
British  Commonwealth,  and  indeed  from  all  the  English-speaking  world.  If  you  will  come 
to  us  from  all  that  area,  you  will  be  educating  us  by  the  many  points  of  view,  the  many 
approaches  to  knowledge,  which  you  bring  with  you ;  and  if  you  educate  us,  we  in  our  turn 
shall  be  stimulated  to  endeavour,  more  and  more,  to  educate  you  better  and  better.  You 
will  always  be  welcome,  very  warmly  welcome,  for  you  bring  us,  from  the  self-governing 
Dominions  and  from  the  United  States,  the  vigour  and  swing  of  young  nations :  you 
bring  us,  from  India  and  from  the  East,  the  traditions  of  an  ancient  wisdom.  We  will 
lengthen  our  cords  and  strengthen  our  stakes  to  find  you  accommodation ;  we  will  wel- 
come you  to  our  hearth  and  to  every  fire  of  learning;  and  we  hope  that  when  you  leave 
us  you  may  leave  not  disappointed  with  the  fare  which  we  shall  always  seek  to  give,  and 
which,  I  trust,  we  shall  often  succeed  in  giving." 

Sir  George  Parkin,  whom  Sir  Charles  Lucas  introduced  as  "the  most  representative 
living  citizen  of  the  Empire,"  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Master  and  Wardens 
of  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  said  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  think  of  students 
coming  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  pick  up  the  best  in  the  Old  Country,  and 
take  it  back  to  pour  out  in  their  own  young  lands.  The  Master's  oration  was 
also  a  wonderful  thing;  he  had  mentioned  events  that  happened  on  this  very  spot 
before  America  even  was  discovered.  Here  in  London  would  be  found  the  most 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  continuity  of  history.  Sir  George  referred  to  a  999  years' 
lease  which  fell  in  recently,  and  both  the  parties  to  the  original  lease  were  represented 
in  its  renewal.  Addressing  the  Indian  students,  he  said  he  thought  that  what  was 
wanted  was  to  talk  freely  among  ourselves  about  the  great  issues  involved.  India 
will  be  given  autonomy  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  but  the  rate  at  which  it 
can  be  done  must  be  decided  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  We  can  only  hope  that 
progress  towards  the  end  in  view  will  be  marked  by  a  sanity  and  understanding 
of  the  great  social  differences  which  make  it  so  difficult  to  amalgamate  East  and 
West.  We  are  facing  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  the  world  has  ever  known,  and 
he  believed  it  could  be  solved  most  safely  by  themselves.  Everything  will  depend 
upon  how  they  prepare  the  minds  of  their  peoples.  The  Empire  is  the  most  marvellous 
school  of  political  experiment  known  to  history.  Slowness  of  growth  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  lesson  the  students  could  carry  back  to  their  own  countries. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  briefly  seconding  the  proposal,  said  he  hoped  the  students 
from  the  self-governing  Dominions,  the  young  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
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from  India  with  its  storied  past,  from  the  great  American  Republic,  our  next  of  kin, 
whose  history  is  as  interwoven  with  ours  as  though  the  Clothworkers  had  done  it,  had 
enjoyed  their  afternoon.  In  the  halls  of  the  Great  City  Companies  is  to  be  found  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Old  Country.  The  Clothworkers'  name  speaks  of  that  historic  trade 
which  first  took  English  traders  Overseas.  He  did  not  want  to  chaunt  praises  nor 
reply  to  numberless  criticisms.  But,  said  Sir  Charles,  we  should  be  thankful  that 
we  belonged  to  a  race  which  had  gone  so  far  and  made  so  much.  This  Mother  City 
is  a  storehouse  of  not  unworthy  records  and  the  centre  of  a  most  tolerant  Empire. 

Mr.  S.  A.  A.  Jobal,  an  Indian  student,  said  their  afternoon  meant  something  more 
than  a  mere  entertainment.  Such  meetings  go  a  long  way  in  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  good  understanding.  International  peace,  he  thought,  depends  upon  vision  and 
understanding,  and  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  all  races  taking  something  of  what 
is  best  in  each  and  making  it  part  of  their  culture.  Human  sympathy  and  knowledge 
would  do  much  to  solve  the  problems  before  the  men  and  women  of  to-day. 


REVIEWS. 

THE   WAR   RECORD   OF   A  YOUNG  NATION.* 

THIS  is  the  first  volume  of  what  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  national  work.  The 
well-known  and  admirable  writer  of  it,  Mr.  C.  E.  W.  Bean,  will  give  from  his  own  pen 
five  more  volumes  devoted  to  the  Australians  in  Gallipoli  and  France,  and  will  also 
edit  such  additional  volumes  as  "  are  concerned  with  the  other  activities  of  the  various 
forces  of  Australia "  in  the  Great  War.  The  present  book  treats  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Force,  of  its  embarkation, 
voyage,  and  training  in  Egypt,  of  the  Turkish  attempt  on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  ending  on  the  4th  of  May,  1915.  A  reference  to 
the  fighting  in  Gallipoli  as  the  **  Peninsula  Campaign "  suggests  the  Peninsular  War, 
which,  however,  had  little  in  common  with  "  the  tragedy  of  Gallipoli,"  unless  we  are 
to  liken  the  Turkish  defences  which  barred  the  way  from  Cape  Helles  and  Anzac  to 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  volume  contains  six  hundred  pages  of  text,  with 
notes,  glossary,  a  very  full  index,  and  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  maps  and 
fifty-six  illustrations.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  a  rich  foretaste  of  good  things  to 
come.  If  the  author  did  not  already  enjoy  in  full  measure  the  confidence  of  the 
reading  public,  such  confidence  would  be  secured  by  the  terms  of  his  ample  preface. 
It  discloses  the  immense  pains  at  which  he  has  been  to  give  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  turning,  in  search  of  it,  like  Hakluyt  of  old,  to 
every  possible  source  of  first-hand  information.  It  also  tells  of  a  generous  and  high- 
minded  man  anxious  to  make  the  fullest  acknowledgments  of  help  received  from 
others,  instinct  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  events  which  he  has  set  himself  to 
record,  and  feeling  the  call  to  tell  worthily  of  those  who  greatly  lived  and  died,  and  by 
recounting  the  splendid  past  in  unadorned  truthfulness  to  inspire  the  future  of  his 
country  and  his  countrymen. 

Any  book  by  Mr.  Bean  would  be  of  value  and  of  interest,  but  in  this  short  review 
by  one  who  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  expert  knowledge  of  military  matters  no 
attempt  is  made  to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  volume  or  to  discuss  strategy  and 
tactics.  It  will  only  be  attempted  to  indicate  one  or  two  leading  features  and  to 
suggest  a  general  estimate  of  the  type  and  character  of  the  whole  work,  of  which  this 
is  the  first  instalment. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Bean  must  be  credited  with  great  accuracy.      This  is  evident 

*  Official  History  of  Australia  in  the  War  of  1914-18.  Vol.  I.  "The  Story  of  Anzac." 
By  C.  E.  W.  Bean.  Angus  &  Robertson.  Sydney.  1921. 
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on  the  face  of  it.  If  any  slips  are  to  be  found,  he  has  given  every  facility  for  finding 
them.  It  is  a  transparently  honest  book,  bearing  the  hall-mark  of  truth.  In  the 
second  place,  the  story  is  very  clearly  told,  and  clearness  in  the  text  is  reinforced  by 
the  number  of  maps  and  sketch-maps  which  illustrate  the  story.  Moreover,  the 
author  has  much  power  of  giving  word-pictures  of  men  and  of  places.  Here  are  a  few 
words  describing  the  hills  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula :  "  They  are  rough,  steep,  and  wild, 
with  tangled  valleys  wandering  between  scrubby  spurs,  which  screen  one  another,  ridge 
after  ridge."  Thirdly,  this  clearness  of  writing  is  coupled  with  great  fairness  of  judgment 
and  with  courage  in  expressing  matured  opinions,  whether  they  commend  themselves  to 
the  readers  or  not.  He  gives  the  light  and  shade  in  General  Bridges'  fine  character, 
his  "  grim  attitude  "  and  shy  self-consciousness,  side  by  side  with  his  high  principle  and 
splendid  integrity.  "  He  was  ruthless  as  to  the  feelings  of  others  " — a  somewhat  hard 
saying ;  on  the  other  hand,  "  though  ambitious,  he  was  far  too  proud  to  seek  publicity. 
Never  once  did  he,  by  word,  act,  or  implication,  seek  even  the  shadow  of  advertise- 
ment." Here  is  an  extract  from  his  account  of  General  Birdwood :  "  Birdwood  was 
ambitious,  but  he  was  a  man  of  intense  uprightness.  If  he  realised  that  a  thing  was  wrong, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  do  it.  Above  all,  he  possessed  the  quality  which  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  Australians,  of  extreme  personal  bravery."  In  Chapter  I., 
which  deals  with  "  Australia's  Position  at  the  Outbreak,"  readers  will  notice  how  careful 
the  author  is  to  do  justice  to  the  policy  of  the  Mother  Country  towards  the  Oversea 
States  of  the  Empire :  "  It  was  of  the  essence  of  liberalism :  it  avoided  all  imposed 
control  and  placed  its  trust  in  the  good  sense  and  feeling  inherent  in  men  left  free." 
As  the  fruit  of  this  policy,  in  the  great  spaces  of  the  island  continent  the  Australian 
developed  his  national  characteristics,  so  vividly  and  artistically  described  in  the  pages 
of  this  book.  "  The  only  restraint  he  recognised  before  the  war  was  self-imposed." 
The  "qualities  of  independence,  originality,  the  faculty  of  rising  to  an  occasion,  and 
loyalty  to  a  mate,  conspicuous  in  the  individual  Australian,  became  recognisable  as  parts 
of  the  national  character."  The  entry  of  Australia  into  the  war  might  almost  be  denned 
in  terms  of  "  loyalty  to  a  mate,"  the  mate  being  the  Mother  Country ;  but  the  bedrock 
reason  why  the  Australians  went  to  death  in  Gallipoli  is  eloquently  told  in  the  last  pages 
of  the  volume  :  "  Life  was  very  dear,  but  life  was  not  worth  living  unless  they  could 
be  true  to  their  idea  of  Australian  manhood."  A  very  leading  feature  of  the  book  ia 
the  intensity  of  Australian  patriotism  embodied  in  it.  Probably  it  has  here  and  there 
coloured  the  writer's  views  and  judgments.  He  would  not  be  human  if  he  felt  as  a 
cold  neutral  when  telling  of  Australia  and  the  Australians  in  the  glorious,  dramatic, 
pitiful  venture  at  Gallipoli. 

Starting  from  this  view-point  of  Australian  patriotism,  let  us  try  to  form  some 
general  estimate  of  the  type  of  work  to  which  Mr.  Bean  has  given  his  hand.  It  is 
futile  to  speculate  on  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  any  people  or  association 
of  peoples  or  for  the  whole  human  race.  But  here  and  now  we  are  solely  concerned 
with  Australia,  and,  whatever  the  coming  time  may  bring  to  Australia,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  historical  importance  of  the  late  war  to  the  Commonwealth  and  its  people 
can  be  exaggerated.  It  may  well  be  that  in  all  the  future  life  of  the  island  continent 
no  phase  or  event  will  be  of  equal  importance.  For  what  has  the  war  done  to  and 
for  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire  ?  Wars  in  the  past  have  given 
birth  to  nations  by  unifying  their  component  parts  in  the  cause  of  a  hard  fight  for 
independence.  Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  of  the  United 
States.  Again,  participation  on  a  small  scale  in  a  war  not  of  vital  moment  has 
helped  on  the  cause  of  national  unity  and  national  independence.  So  it  was  when 
Cavour  sent  Piedmontese  troops  to  the  Crimean  War.  But  is  there  any  parallel  in 
history  to  young  nations  completing  their  so  far  incomplete  nationhood  through  the 
agency  of  a  colossal  war,  into  which  they  threw  themselves  voluntarily,  heart  and  soul, 
side  by  side  with  the  Mother  Country  and  the  other  units  of  the  association  or 
Commonwealth  to  which  they  belonged,  with  the  curious  result  of  emphasising  not  so 
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much  the  unity  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  as  the  individuality  of  each  of  its  parts  ? 
From  the  war  of  1914-18  future  generations  of  Australians  will  probably  date  not  the 
birth,  beginning,  and  infancy  but  the  coming  of  age  of  the  Australian  nation  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  world ;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  magnificent  military  record, 
will  make  the  war  stand  out  as  an  incomparably  great  national  event  to  Australia. 

Seeing  it  in  this  light,  Mr.  Bean  is  writing  his  book  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the 
amount  of  detail  is  immense.  The  national  importance  of  the  subject  is  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  minute  accounts  of  men  and  incidents.  What  is  written  is  obviously 
written  in  order  that  in  the  coming  time  Australian  citizens  may  know  all  that  is  to 
be  known  of  the  men  and  of  the  events  that  shaped  their  history  in  these  outstanding 
years.  Already  before  the  war  minuteness  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Oversea  historians — in  Canada,  for  instance,  and  again  in  South  Africa,  where  the 
late  Dr.  Theal  was  most  microscopic.  The  reason  is  on  the  surface.  The  historians 
of  the  young  nations  set  themselves  most  worthily  and  rightly  to  minister  to  the 
national  consciousness  of  their  respective  peoples  :  they  wish  their  fellow-citizens  to  grow 
up  with  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of  their  past  and  of  the  men  who  shaped  their 
past ;  and  with  this  end,  while  there  are  vestiges  and  marks  of  the  past,  which  must 
in  course  of  time  become  faint  or  be  wholly  obliterated,  all  possible  data  are  collected 
and  recorded  in  books.  The  surpassing  importance  of  the  late  war,  with  its  terrible 
toll  of  citizen  life,  has  necessarily  added  to  this  wholesome  pride  in  treasuring  every 
atom  of  the  young  nation's  history,  and  in  the  case  of  Australia,  with  a  less  long  and 
storied  past  than  that  of  Canada  or  South  Africa,  the  argument  for  length  and  minute- 
ness in  the  narrative  of  its  share  in  the  war  applies  with  peculiar  force.  At  the 
same  time,  records  or  chronicles  are  one  thing  and  history  is  another,  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily difficult,  if  it  is  possible,  to  blend  them.  The  eyes  of  Dominion  historians 
have  been  turned  more  in  than  out,  and  looking  inwards  intently  they  are  apt  to  see 
and  paint  the  trees  more  than  the  forest.  Mr.  Bean  shows  in  his  first  page  that  such 
considerations  are  present  in  his  mind,  and  he  has  proved  himself  in  this  book  to  be 
much  more  than  a  chronicler ;  but  he  will  have  accomplished  a  task  which  few  can 
compass  if,  quoting  his  own  words,  he  can  tell  the  story  "  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
own  country "  and  yet  "  observe  a  due  proportion  and  present  the  part  played  by 
Australia  in  its  true  relation  to  the  vast  events  and  mighty  issues  which  were  its 
setting." 

C.  P.  LUCAS. 

NATIVE   ADMINISTRATION  IN  TROPICAL  AFRICA.* 

"THERE  are  in  my  estimation  two  vital  principles  which  characterise  the  growth  of  a 
wise  administration — they  are  Decentralisation  and  Continuity."  These  woids  form  the 
keynote  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard's  admirable  treatise  on  British  Administration  in  Tiopical 
Africa,  a  book  so  comprehensive  in  its  treatment  and  broad  in  its  conception  that  it 
easily  ranks  as  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  science  of  tropical  administra- 
tion that  has  been  written  in  the  English  language.  The  author,  with  his  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  African  peoples  and  African  conditions,  writes  with  authority  on  precisely 
those  topics  which,  in  connection  with  Africa,  are  only  just  beginning  to  rouse  the 
interest  of  the  general  public,  but  which  have  the  closest  and  most  vital  connection 
with  the  continued  welfare  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard's  book  is  a  masterly 
production,  and  it  will  certainly  rank  for  many  years  to  come  as  the  chief  authority  upon 
the  science  of  administration  in  Africa. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  standing  reproach  to  British  administrative  work 
that  no  authoritative  volume  has  been  published  explaining  the  main  features  of  our 
policy  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  native  races.  At  the  best,  the  inquirer 

*  The  Dual  Mandate  in  British  Tropical  Africa.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  D.  Lugard. 
xxi.  +  643  pp.  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1922.  42s. 
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has  been  forced  to  turn  to  half  a  dozen  different  sources  of  information,  to  collect  and 
co-ordinate  his  own  material,  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  after  studying  the 
scattered  observations  of  numerous  writers.  At  the  worst,  he  has  had  more  or  less 
vainly  to  search  for  information  about  certain  topics — such,  for  example,  as  the 
question  of  land  tenure  in  the  various  African  colonies — and  in  the  end  to  give  up  the 
inquiry  only  partly  satisfied.  Although  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  naturally  cannot  cover 
the  whole  vast  field  of  tropical  administration,  nevertheless  he  touches  upon  practically 
every  important  topic,  and  has  thus  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  the  student  of 
native  administration. 

The  present  is  a  period  peculiarly  fitted  for  studying  what  may  comprehensively  be 
termed  the  African  question.  The  advance  of  civilisation  on  the  Dark  Continent;  the 
gradual  and  progressive  education  of  races  who  hitherto  have  had  little  intercourse  with 
Europeans  but  are  now  coming  more  and  more  under  civilising  influences ;  the  growth  of 
the  idea  of  trusteeship  on  behalf  of  backward  peoples  ;  the  realisation  that  Mr.  Churchill's 
dictum  that  "  there  is  only  one  ideal  that  the  British  Empire  can  set  before  itself, 
and  that  is  that  there  should  be  no  barrier  of  race,  colour,  or  creed  which  should 
prevent  any  man  by  merit  from  reaching  any  station  if  he  is  fitted  for  it,"  forms  the 
only  true  principle  for  Africa;  the  economic  and  political  effects  of  the  war — all  these 
and  many  more  factors  are  producing,  and  have  already  produced,  a  change  in  the 
African  outlook  which  will  profoundly  modify  in  the  future  the  relations  between  the 
white  and  black  races.  Already,  in  Western  Africa  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  movement, 
certainly  on  the  part  of  a  small  and  at  present  unrepresentative  minority,  for  greater 
political  freedom ;  while  from  South  Africa,  which  lies  outside  the  scope  of  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard's  book,  can  be  heard  the  significant  rumblings  that  sometimes  presage  a  coming 
storm.  There  the  native  races  are  in  a  peculiar  and  difficult  position ;  but  in  the  rest 
of  Africa  the  difficulties  are  less  because,  in  most  cases,  there  is  not  the  active  conflict, 
economic  and  political,  between  white  and  black  that  renders  the  South  African  contact 
so  ominous  for  the  future.  In  the  tropical  portions  of  Africa  the  problems  of  adminis- 
tration are  essentially  different,  though  there,  as  in  South  Africa,  the  administrator 
sooner  or  later  will  have  to  face  the  demands  that  will  arise  for  a  greater  share  in 
political  control.  At  present,  as  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  points  out,  no  African  race  can 
stand  alone  or  is  even  within  measurable  distance  of  achieving  complete  self-government. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greater  interest  and  conviction  that  the  reader  will  study  his 
account  of  the  tentative,  and  eminently  successful,  attempts  to  rule  through  the  native 
chiefs  which  are  so  prominent  a  feature  of  administration  in  West  Africa  and  Uganda. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  in  a  short  notice  even  the  main  features  of  this  book.  It 
may  be  said  briefly  that  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  contrasts  administration  in  West  Africa  with 
that  in  East  Africa,  and  explains  the  different  problems  and  difficulties  in  the  two  sets 
of  colonies.  In  doing  this  he  outlines  the  whole  scope  of  administrative  work  in  those 
African  colonies  where  the  native  population  *  is  in  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  his 
examination  ranges  from  the  central  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  questions  connected 
with  domestic  slavery,  native  labour,  and  missionary  enterprise.  With  respect  to  the 
Colonial  Office  the  author  offers  some  pertinent  and  useful  suggestions,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  first  head  of  his  thesis — Decentralisation — but  also  with  respect  to  the 
lack  of  Continuity  of  policy,  due  to  frequent  changes  of  the  local  personnel.  On  both 
these  questions  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  speaks  with  high  authority,  and  his  remarks  are 
worth  the  closest  study  and  attention.  Apart,  however,  from  purely  administrative 
matters,  Sir  Frederick  devotes  special  attention  to  what  may  be  termed  the  politico- 
economic  sphere,  and  it  is  precisely  here,  in  matters  connected  .with  land  tenure, 
peasant  proprietorship,  supply  of  labour,  and  the  general  economic  development  of  a 
tropical  dependency,  that  this  book  will  directly  appeal  to  the  general  reader  who 
realises  the  full  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  Trusteeship  as  laid  down  in  Article  22  of 
the  Peace  Treaty. 

EVANS  LEWTN. 
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Chappie,  Major  W.  A. — Fiji :    its  Problems  and  Resources.      189  pp.      Map  and  Illustrations. 

Wellington  and  London  :  Whitcombe  &  Tombs.     1921. 

Major  Chappie,  who  has  sat  both  in  the  British  and  New  Zealand  Parliaments,  describes  the 
present  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  of  Fiji.     The  volume  will  be  of  considerable 
use  to  those  whose  interests  are  engaged,  or  may  be  engaged,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  it  forms 
a  very  efficient  guide  to  present-day  conditions  in  Fiji. 
Jenkins,  J.  T.— A  History  of  the  Whale  Fisheries  from  the  Basque  Fisheries  of  the  Tenth  Century 

to  the  Hunting  of  the  Finner  Whale  at  the  Present  Date.   336  pp.   London :  H.  F.  &  G.  Witherby. 

1921.     18s. 

This  is  probably  the  first  history  of  the  whale  fishery  published  in  the  English  language. 
The  author  writes  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  gained  in  an  official  capacity  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Sea  Fisheries.  His  book,  therefore,  in  addition  to  its  historical 
interest,  will  also  appeal  to  the  sportsman  and  zoologist.  It  opens  with  an  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  whales  and  their  distribution,  proceeds  with  an  historical  description  of  the  whale  fisheries, 
and  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  present  position  of  the  industry.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
for  Dr.  Jenkins  in  so  small  a  compass  to  deal  with  whaling  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  although 
some  account  is  given  of  the  Southern  fisheries,  his  book  mainly  concerns  whale-fishing  in  Northern 
latitudes. 
Montizambert,  E. — Unnoticed  London.  222  pp.  Illust.  London :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons.  1922. 

4s.  6eZ. 

London's  ancient  attractions  are  less  known  to  the  vast  majority  of  Londoners  than 
to  the  average  visitor.  Men  and  women  who  come  to  the  great  Metropolis  on  business 
bent,  whether  it  be  the  business  of  life  or  the  even  more  absorbing  round  of  the  shops, 
take  the  monuments  of  the  past  in  the  stride  of  the  present  and  rarely  give  them 
heed.  If  Londoners  who  travel  far  in  search  of  things  interesting  and  unfamiliar  would 
give  themselves  an  occasional  day  sightseeing  in  their  own  city,  they  would  be  astonished 
by  their  discoveries,  as  for  instance  was  "  the  gentleman  on  the  Coal  Exchange  "  who  was 
present  on  market  days  for  forty  years  before  he  learned  that  a  fine  Roman  bath  as  well 
as  business  claimed  attention.  Miss  E.  Montizambert,  a  Canadian,  is  a  true  student  of 
old  London,  a  devotee  who  has  searched  out  the  historic  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  the 
Tower ;  has  found  beauties  which  somehow  the  Londoner  manages  to  miss,  and  has  ex- 
tracted the  romance  from  corners  that  in  these  days  of  inquisitive  County  Councils  may 
possibly  be  regarded  as  wanting  in  statutory  virtues.  Hence  her  little  book,  delightfully 
written  and  illustrated,  may  be  commended  as  freely  to  the  Londoner  as  to  the  country 
cousin  or  the  visitor  from  Overseas  eager  to  find  a  guide  and  philosopher  in  the  metro- 
politan labyrinth.  Miss  Montizambert  has  not  missed  much  of  outstanding  interest,  and 
even  the  Londoner  who  does  see  and  know  things  for  himself  will  find  the  book  a  pleasant 
refresher  of  memory. 

Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Palestine  to  inquire  into  the  Affairs  of  the 
Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  By  the  Commissioners,  Sir  Anton  Bertram  and  Harry 
Charles  Luke.  336  pp.  Oxford  University  Press.  1921.  12s.  Qd. 

The  controversies  between  the  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  members  of  his  Synod 
led  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  to  whether  there  was  any  authority 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  impose  an  immediate  restoration  of  order  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Patriarchate,  and  as  to  what  measures  were  advisable  for  the  liquidation  of  its  debts. 
Sir  Anton  Bertram,  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  and  Mr.  Luke,  Assistant  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  were 
chosen  to  undertake  this  inquiry.  Their  report  is  of  considerable  interest — an  interest  that  is  not 
merely  confined  to  Jerusalem,  but  embraces  the  Greek  Church  generally  in  the  Near  East. 

Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  First  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  :  Selections 
made  by  his  literary  executor,  Sir  Joseph  Pope.  xxv.  +  502  pp.  Portraits.  London  :  Hum- 
phrey Milford.  Toronto  :  Oxford  University  Press.  21s.  net. 

Sir  Joseph  Pope,  in  issuing  this  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  one  of  Canada's  greatest 
statesmen,  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  student  of  Canadian  history.  Numerous  accounts  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  have  appeared,  but  the  present  volume  is  supplementary  to  the  excellent  bio- 
graphies that  already  deal  with  his  career.  Sir  Joseph  Pope  pays  an  eloquent  testimony  to  Mac- 
donald in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  introduction.  "  In  surveying  the  record  of  his  long 
and  active  career,"  he  says,  "  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  serene  consciousness  of  his  own 
integrity  that  led  him  to  preserve,  for  the  judgment  of  posterity,  his  correspondence,  not  merely 
with  the  outside  world,  but  also  with  political  colleagues  and  intimate  personal  friends."  A 
particularly  interesting  confidential  letter  to  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  who  had  just  resigned  the  office 
of  High  Commissioner  in  London,  is  given  on  pp.  225-227.  It  illustrates  the  view  taken  by 
Sir  John  Macdonald  as  to  the  possibilities  and  future  status  of  the  High  Commissionership. 
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CANADA. 

Forest  Fires  in  British  Columbia.— There  was  a  big  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fighting 
fires  last  year  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  although  the  actual  number  of  forest 
fires  was  greater,  the  figures  being  $98,500  in  1921,  as  against  $257,126  in  1920.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  has  been  active  in  issuing  propaganda,  and  another  important  factor  has  been 
the  extensive  adoption  by  the  railway  companies  of  oil-burning  engines.  The  enormous 
yearly  losses  from  forest  fires  in  the  past  have  been  largely  attributable  to  sparks  from  coal- 
burning  engines.  Aeroplanes  have  been  used  for  the  past  year  or  two  for  patrolling  the  huge 
areas  of  virgin  timber,  where  the  absence  of  railways  or  even  trails  makes  supervision  practi- 
cally impossible  by  any  other  means.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  fires  last  year  were  extinguished  before  they  had  spread  over  more  than  ten  acres. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Uniform  Railway  Gauge. — Although  the  question  of  the  unification  of  the  Australian 
railway  gauges  was  postponed  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Govern- 
ments after  the  recent  conference  on  the  subject,  mainly  on  account  of  Victoria  and  South 
Australia  not  being  in  a  position  to  meet  the  heavy  expenditure  involved,  the  impoitance 
of  the  scheme  is  fully  realised.  The  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  question 
has  estimated  the  cost  of  the  entire  undertaking  at  £57,000,000,  which  is  less  than  half  the 
original  estimate  drawn  up  by  the  States  themselves.  It  was  suggested  that  the  first  step 
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in  the  scheme  should  be  the  linking  up  of  the  capital  cities,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
£21,000,000,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  sharing  the  cost,  the  former  paying  one-fifth 
and  the  latter  four-fifths  between  them.  The  main  lines  in  New  South  Wales  are  already 
built  to  the  standard  gauge. 

Aircraft  Construction. — Experiments  in  the  use  of  local  timber  for  the  construction  of 
aeroplanes  in  Australia  appear  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  the  fact  that  suitable  timber 
can  be  obtained  from  Australian  forests  is  expected  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
future  of  the  industry.  The  Australian  Aircraft  and  Engineering  Company  of  Sydney  is 
now  building  six  machines  for  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  for  training  purposes,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  first  of  these  aeroplanes  will  be  available  for  testing  immediately.  The 
tests  will  be  watched  keenly  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  aviation 
industry  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Mail  Boats. — The  first  Commonwealth  liner  to  carry  the  English  mail  achieved  a  record, 
having  left  London  on  December  6  and  reached  Fremantle  on  January  6,  thus  completing 
the  voyage  in  thirty-one  days.  This  time  is  claimed  by  the  management  of  the  line  to  be 
four  days  faster  than  the  present  mail  service.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  near  future  the 
Commonwealth  Government-owned  steamers  of  the  Bay  class  will  carry  the  British- 
Australian  mails,  as  the  existing  contract  with  the  Orient  Company  is  not  regarded  as  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  is  terminable  at  short  notice.  When  the  full  fleet  of  Bay  steamers  has 
been  commissioned  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  provide  a  more 
frequent  and  faster  service.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  stated,  would  effect  a  gross  saving 
of  £130,000  a  year,  the  amount  which  is  at  present  being  paid  to  the  Orient  Company  as  a 
subsidy. 

Export  Of  Citrus  Fruits. — With  the  extension  of  planting  on  the  irrigation  areas  in 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales,  more  fruit  will  be  produced  than  can  be 
absorbed  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  citrus  fruit  growers  are  looking  to  Overseas  markets 
to  stabilise  the  industry.  A  movement  to  link  up  the  States  in  the  work  of  organising  growers 
was  started  in  South  Australia,  where  the  Murray  Citrus  Growers  Association,  Ltd.,  has  been 
formed.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Adelaide,  and  it  is  financed  by  the  growers  taking  up  £1 
shares  for  each  acre  of  citrus  trees.  Keen  and  active  co-operation  has  already  been  secured 
among  the  largest  producers  of  citrus  fruits  in  Australia. 

First  Shipment  Of  Fruit. — The  Commonwealth  Government  sent  an  experimental  ship- 
ment of  fruit  to  the  United  Kingdom  recently,  consisting  of  peaches,  plums,  and  pears.  About 
seventy  per  cent,  of  it  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  good  condition,  which  proves  that,  with  careful 
selection  and  packing,  this  class  of  fruit  can  be  exported  successfully,  in  spite  of  the  long 
voyage.  The  necessary  organisation  is  not  yet  complete  for  the  regular  shipment  of  fruit 
other  than  apples,  of  which  some  1,500,000  boxes  are  expected  to  reach  the  United  Kingdom 
this  season,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  enterprise  a 
commercial  success  will  be  overcome,  so  that  Australia  may  share  with  South  Africa  the 
winter  and  spring  market  for  deciduous  fruit  in  Great  Britain. 


EAST  AFRICA. 

Trade  With  India. — The  present  condition  of  East  African  trade  is  encouraging  representa- 
tives from  American  and  Continental  firms  to  investigate  the  various  commercial  openings 
on  the  spot,  and  keen  competition  is  anticipated.  British  shippers  are  now  said  to  hold  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  business,  while  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  are  eager  rivals. 
The  Government  of  India  has  just  taken  the  important  step  of  appointing  a  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  East  Africa.  This  is  in  response  to  repeated  requests  from  the  Indian  merchant 
houses  established  in  Kenya  Colony,  Uganda,  and  the  Tanganyika  Territory.  India  already 
supplies  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  unbleached  cotton  goods  imported,  and  is  concentrating 
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her  effort  on  the  enormous  native  trade  in  cotton  goods.  Although  present  conditions  are 
depressed  in  East  Africa  as  everywhere  else,  no  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  future.  It  is  stated 
that  Kenya  Colony  and  Uganda  together  require  to  import  manufactured  goods  from  Overseas 
to  an  approximate  value  of  £2,600,000  per  annum,  and  Tanganyika  Territory  to  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  £1,000,000.  Fresh  impetus  to  trade  is  continually  being  given  by  such  schemes 
as  the  construction  of  new  railways  and  harbours  in  Kenya  Colony,  the  search  for  minerals 
in  Uganda,  and  the  redevelopment  of  ex-enemy  properties  in  Tanganyika  Territory. 

WEST  INDIES. 

News  from  Jamaica. — The  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  has  sanctioned  a  survey  for 
a  projected  railway  into  the  interior  of  the  Island,  which  shall  serve  lands  that  are  rapidly 
being  brought  under  cultivation.  The  first  direct  shipment  of  bananas  to  Canada  has  been 
made  recently,  and  it  is  announced  that  experimental  shipments  of  the  "  Canary  "  banana 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  cultivation  of  this  variety 
is  being  encouraged  because  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown  that  the  "  Canary  " 
banana  is  not  liable  to  infection  from  the  so-called  Panama  disease.  A  recommendation 
has  been  made  to  the  Jamaica  Government  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Island  that  the 
colony  should  secure  representation  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition  this  year,  and  also  at  the  Empire 
Exhibition  in  1924.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Jamaica 
Government  has  obtained  supplies  of  coal  for  the  Island  railway  service  from  Cardiff,  instead 
of  from  the  United  States,  as  has  been  the  rule  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  fact  that 
increased  shipments  of  almost  every  article  of  produce,  compared  with  the  early  part  of  1921, 
have  been  made  this  year  from  Jamaica,  is  regarded  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  Island. 

SEYCHELLES. 

Proposed  Union  with  Mauritius.— There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Seychelles  Colony 
that  union  with  Mauritius  will  provide  the  only  means  of  escape  from  the  present  critical 
situation,  caused  by  the  severe  economic  crisis  of  the  past  twelve  months  through  which  the 
colony  has  been  passing.  A  meeting  of  the  leading  planters  resulted  in  a  cablegram  being 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  urging  the  adoption  of  this  proposal,  but  so 
far  no  definite  action  has  been  taken,  although  the  advisability  of  union  is*  receiving  careful 
attention.  The  economic  situation  is  so  critical  that  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  Mauritius 
for  a  loan  to  assist  planters,  and  if  the  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the  colony, 
there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be  forthcoming.  For  the  past  year  every  kind  of  produce 
in  Seychelles  has  been  practically  unsaleable,  and  help  is  essential  if  estates  are  to  be  put 
again  on  a  paying  basis. 


COLONIAL   OFFICE    APPOINTMENTS    AND    PROMOTIONS. 

THE  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during 
the  month  ended  April  10,  1922  : 

Name.  Appointment.  Colony. 

Miss  E.  M.  H.  Roberts   .         .         .     Nursing  Sister  Straits  Settlements 

Lieut. -Comdr.  J.   B.   Newill,  R.N 


D.S.O 

Brevet  Major  W.  B.  Little,  D.S.O 
M.C 

Capt.  J.  S.  Webster 

Miss  G.  McPherson 
Miss  L.  A.  Peacock 
Mr.  R.  E.  Holttum 


Harbourmaster,  Malacca 

Staff  Officer,  Local  Forces 

Professor  of  Medicine,  King  Edward 

VII.  Medical  School,  Singapore 
Nursing  Sister 

M 

Asst.  Director  of  Gardens 
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Name. 

Lieut.  G.  W.  Reeve 
Mr.  (late  Private)  A.  J.  Thornton     . 

Miss  H.  D.  Leith  .... 

Mr.  (late  Private)  T.  D.  Marser 
Capt.  J.  Mitchell,  R.E.   . 

Mr.  W.  Bebbington 

Major  A.  N.  Aitken,  C.A.M.C. 

Sergeant-Ma j or  J.  Murphy 

Mr.  C.  G.  Hansford 

Capt.  J.  W.  D.  Fisher     . 

Capt.   A.    Gaston,    M.C.,    L.R.C.P. 

(Edin.),  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.), 

L.R.F.P.S.  (Glas.). 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Gott   .... 
Second  Lieut.  C.  Hamilton  Baynes, 

R.E. 

Miss  B.  Hulme       .... 
Miss  W.  Norwood 
Lieut.  A  F.  M.  Tuke,  R.F.A. 


Appointment.  Colony. 

Junior  Master,  Education  Department     Hong  Kong 
Asst.   Superintendent,   Botanical  and  „ 

Forestry  Department 
Asst.   Mistress,   Kuala   Kangsar  Pre-     Malay  States 

paratory  School 

Asst.  Agriculturalist  „ 

Secretary    and    Travelling    Inspector,     Ceylon 

Rubber  Research  Scheme 

Telephone  Inspector  British  Guiana 

Medical  Officer,  St.  Kitts  Leeward  Islands 

Staff -Sergeant-Major,  Constabulary  Jamaica 

Microbiologist  „ 

Asst.,  Agricultural  Department  Sierra  Leone 

Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical    (Not  yet  allocated) 

Staff 


Superintendent,  Education  Dept. 
Inspector  and  Schoolmaster,   Educa- 
tion Department 
Nursing  Sister,  Medical  Department 


Nigeria  (N.'Prov.) 


Nigeria 


(S.  Prov.) 


.     Asst.  Superintendent  of  Plantations          Cameroons 
Capt.  E.  S.  Walls,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical    Sierra  Leone 

Staff 

Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Mr.  T.  H.  Galbraith,  M.C.  (Deputy  Director  of  Surveys,  Kenya),  Assistant  Surveyor-General, 
Nigeria. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Loggin,  A.M.I.C.E.  (Assistant  Director  of  Public  Works,  Ceylon),  Director  of  Public 
Works,  Uganda. 

Mr.  G.  Mackay  (Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fiji),  Dhector  of  Education,  Trinidad. 
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A  "  British  Trade  "  Development. 

In  view  of  the  announcement  that  the  voyage  of  the  tradeship  British  Industries  has  been 
postponed  for  a  year,  the  news  that  a  British  steamer,  equipped  as  a  floating  exhibition  for 
British  goods,  will  be  leaving  England  about  June  1  on  a  world  tour  comes  as  a  surprise.  If 
the  programme  contemplated  is  carried  out,  good  must  result.  In  any  case,  the  enterprise 
partakes  of  that  character  of  the  interloper  whose  work  went  so  far  in  old  days  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  British  Overseas  trade  and  Empire.  We  have  constantly  advocated  the  greater 
development  of  our  Oversea  markets,  and  the  s.s.  British  Trade  should  place  a  great  opportunity 
in  the  hands  of  enterprising  manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  tour  seems  to  have  been 
well  planned,  and  in  the  course  of  nine  months  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  India,  Egypt,  Malta,  Algiers, 
and  Gibraltar  will  be  visited.  The  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  will  be  brought  into  direct 
contact,  and  the  old,  and  we  fear  to  some  extent  justified,  reproach  that  our  traders  lacked 
sympathy  towards  those  Overseas  to  whom  they  appealed,  should  no  longer  apply.  Charges 
have  been  fixed  at  a  minimum,  and  successors  of  Elizabethan  trade  pioneers  have  an  excep- 
tional chance  to  restore  the  volume  of  our  Overseas  trade  while  fostering  it  within  the  Empire. 
Those  interested  should  apply  at  once  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 

New  Industries  in  Malaya. 

The  serious  depression  in  the  rubber  and  tin  industries  in  Malaya  has  naturally  been 
followed  by  a  fall  in  revenue,  and  attention  is  thereby  forcibly  directed  to  the  necessity  for 
developing  new  industries.  A  china  clay  and  pottery  works  has  recently  been  established 
in  the  State  of  Perak,  and  so  successfully  has  the  new  industry  progressed  that  thousands 
of  latex  cups,  used  for  rubber  collection,  are  now  manufactured  daily,  while  porcelain  work 
of  a  high  quality  is  being  turned  out.  As  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  local  cost  will  most 
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favourably  compete  with  the  imported  article,  this  newest  industry  should  soon  be  placed 
on  a  sound  foundation.  Already  cotton  and  paper  mills  in  India  are  being  supplied  with 
china  clay  from  Malaya. 

Gold  Again. 

Of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Empire  one  learns  more  and  more  daily,  although  the  story 
perhaps  loses  some  of  its  lessons  from  the  similarity  in  the  contents  of  each  successive  chapter. 
Nevertheless,  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  whether  it  be  in  Australia,  or  South  Africa,  or  Canada, 
or  elsewhere,  evidence  accumulates  of  the  great  economic  wealth  awaiting  the  prospector 
and  the  full  co-operation  of  Capital  and  Labour.  Among  the  latest  areas  to  which  attention 
is  drawn  is  that  of  Northern  Manitoba,  where  mineral  wealth  abounds  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities, while  reports  of  the  gold  properties  give  excellent  results,  provided  capital  is  available. 

False  Economy. 

On§  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  Geddes  Report  is  the  fall  of  the  axe  on  the  Department 
of  Overseas  Trade.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  serious  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
authorities  to  the  need  for  official  help  in  the  development  of  our  trade,  and  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  results  undoubtedly  accrued  with  the  extension  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
services  to  the  realms  of  active  and  positive  commercial  intelligence,  as  distinct  from  the 
issue  of  inadequate  and  commercially  incomplete  reports  invariably  belated  in  their  appear- 
ance. With  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  posts  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial 
Secretaries,  a  large  volume  of  good  and  sound  work  is  likely  to  be  wasted  unless  steps  are  at 
once  taken  to  ensure  that  such  work  is  given  a  permanent  value.  In  the  case  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  we  suggest  that  a  solution  might  be  found  in  the  appointment,  by  the  local  administra- 
tion or,  where  advisable,  by  a  group  of  Colonies,  of  a  permanent  official,  with  some  such  title 
as  that  of  Commercial  Adviser,  supported  by  an  Economic  Committee  which  could  embrace 
prominent  merchants  (selected  members  of  local  Chambers  of  Commerce),  representatives 
of  the  Government  Departments  mainly  interested,  e.g.,  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Railways, 
and  Government  officials  from  the  Treasury  and  Customs.  Such  a  Committee  could,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Commercial  Adviser,  study  questions  of  trade  development  and 
possibilities  in  the  larger  and  wider  sense,  and  so  carry  on  the  excellent  work  already  accom- 
plished by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  ;  work  which  has  gained  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  a  very  large  circle  of  trade  interests. 

Taxation  and  Trade. 

On  the  eve  of  the  presentation  of  the  Budget  hopes  run  high  of  a  measure  of  reduction 
in  taxation  which  will  immediately  react  in  favour  of  our  Oversea  trade.  Signs  pointing  to 
revival  are  not  wanting  in  the  latest  Board  of  Trade  returns,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  realised  that  the  weight  of  existing  taxation  acts  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the 
employment  of  capital  in  the  extension  of  existing  businesses.  Directors  obviously  prefer 
to  leave  any  balances  at  the  banks  rather  than  embark  on  extensions  of  works  which  involve 
increases  in  the  amounts  already  paid  in  local  rates,  besides  adding  still  further  to  income- 
tax  and  corporation  tax  charges. 


THE  National  Council  of  Education  in  Canada  is  making  real  headway.  The  ideal  first 
publicly  formulated  at  the  Winnipeg  Conference  in  1919  has  come  to  be  more  and  more 
generally  recognised  as  of  importance  to  the  future  of  Canadian  citizenship :  an  ideal  based 
"on  moral  not  material  grounds  and  intended  to  make  education  a  means  of  life  rather 
than  a  means  of  livelihood.  A  second  conference,  which  will  serve  to  mark  the 
progress  the  movement  has  made,  will  be  held  in  Toronto  at  Easter  1923.  Great 
Britain  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  Michael  Sadler,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Baden- Powell, 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  and  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge.  A  pamphlet  on  the  aims  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Fred  Ney,  the  General  Secretary,  at 
Parliament  Buildings,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
WEST  AFRICA. 

MB.    W.    H.    BARKER,    Professor    of    Geography    at    University    College,    Southampton, 
delivered  an  interesting  address  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  on  March  31  upon  the 
geographical  factors  influencing  the  economic  development  of  West  Africa.      The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  G.C.M.G.,  presided.      The  lecturer  stated  that  the  compara- 
tively late  development  of  Western  Africa  in  contrast  with  that  of  .the  northern  and  north- 
eastern coasts  was  due  to  two  main  geographical  factors — the  difficulties  of  the  coasts 
and  the  presence  of  a  vast  desert  belt  shutting  off  Guinea  from  Northern  Africa.     In 
the   development   of  a    region   accessibility,    he   said,    is   quite   as   important   as   a   pro- 
fusion of  products,  and  while  West  Africa  possesses  the  latter,  its  coast  line,  on  account 
of  heavy  surfs  and  lack  of  good  natural  harbours,  is  not  easily  accessible.      For  this 
reason  one  of  the  main  features  of  British  economic  policy  is  the  development  of  good 
harbours.      Professor    Barker    called   attention   to    the   interdependence    of   the    different 
parts  of  West  Africa  and  the  exchange   of  products  that  takes   place.      He   described 
the  main  physical  features  and  general  configuration  of  the  country,  and  pointed  out 
that  the   principal   routes   of   modern   commerce  were   constructed  through  the   natural 
pockets  or   bays  in  the  land  leading  northwards  towards  the  higher  grasslands  of  the 
plateau.      By  means  of  a  carefully  prepared  map  the  modern  railway  development  of 
West  Africa  was  admirably  demonstrated  by  the  lecturer.      Referring  to  the  elaborate 
French  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  West-to-East  railway  across  the  interior  grass- 
lands  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Chad,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  railway, 
with  its   necessary  branches   towards   the   coast,   would  be   of   more  importance  in  the 
development  of   Western   Africa   than  the   construction   of  railways   across  the  Saharan 
Desert.      In  speaking  of  the  desiccation,  which  is  now  recognised  to  be  taking  place  in 
Western  Africa  as  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  he  called  attention  to  the  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  regarding  head-waters  erosion,  and  he  pointed  out  that  there  was 
a  tendency   for  population  to   drift   southwards,    partly  owing  to   this   desiccation  and 
partly   to   the   fact   that   pastoral   races   were   to   some   extent   undertaking   agriculture. 
He  indicated  briefly  certain  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  fight  the  encroaching  desert. 
The  problem  in  the   north,   for  example,   was  largely  one  of  irrigation.      The  lecturer 
regretted  that  there  was  not  time  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  development  through 
the   propinquity   of   the    American   continent,    but   he   expressed   the   opinion   that   this 
would  be  an  important  factor  in  the  future  that  might  influence  the  economic  growth 
of  Western  Africa. 

Sir  Frederick  Lugard  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who,  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  the  Chairman,  said  that 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard  was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  history  of  Africa. 


HOUSE   AND   SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

IN  anticipation  of  St.  George's  Day,  which  this  year  fell  on  a  Sunday,  a  Shakespearean 
Recital  was  arranged  by  the  House  and  Social  Committee  for  Friday,  April  21.  The  interest 
taken  in  the  event  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  commemoration  at  the 
King  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  instead  of  in  the  Smoking  Room  of  the  Institute, 
where  the  House  and  Social  Committee's  meetings  take  place  on  alternate  Wednesdays.  The 
programme  included  short  scenes  from  "  Twelfth  Night,"  "  As  You  Like  It,"  "  Julius  Caesar," 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  and  "Hamlet,"  all  admirably  given,  before  an  enthusiastic 
audience,  by  Mr.  Shayle  Gardner,  F.R.C.I.  (of  New  Zealand),  and  Mr.  Frank  Cochrane,  both 
from  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  four  Shakespeare  songs  beautifully  sung  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  and 
selections  from  Henry  Purcell  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  book,  on  the  harp  by  Miss  Sidonie 
Goossens  and  the  viola  by  Mr.  Hyam  Greenbaum.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E.,  took  the  chair,  and  in  introducing  the  artistes  (who  appeared  by  permission 
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of  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and  Miss  Lily  Bray  ton)  he  pointed  out  that  there  could  be  no  better 
way  of  celebrating  St.  George's  Day  than  by  a  Shakespearean  recital ;  it  had  been  well  said 
that  great  nations  make  great  poets,  and  great  poets  make  great  nations.  It  was,  in  his 
opinion,  impossible  to  estimate  what  Shakespeare  had  done  as  a  maker  of  great  Englishmen. 
If  we  had  more  Shakespeare  and  less  of  other  things  in  our  schools  at  the  present  day  it 
would  be  so  much  to  the  nation's  advantage.  After  the  recital,  in  proposing  thanks  to  the 
performers,  Lord  Ampthill  said  they  had  given  them  all  not  merely  great  pleasure,  but  some- 
thing to  think  about.  And  the  applause  with  which  the  remark  was  greeted  made  it  clear 
that  the  Chairman  had  spoken  the  feelings  of  the  audience. 

The  afternoon  was  a  notable  departure.  Shakespeare,  like  the  British  Empire,  is  too 
generally  accepted  as  a  fact  and  too  little  known  in  consequence.  Mr.  Gardner  is  doing  great 
work  in  bringing  the  poet's  magic  to  bear  wherever  possible,  and  his  successful  visits  to  the 
schools,  where  ordinary  boys  and  girls  hear  the  beauty  of  their  own  language  spoken  and 
interpreted  possibly  for  the  first  time,  must  mean  much  to  the  rising  generation.  Bolshevism, 
Little  Englandism,  and  class  warfare  cannot  survive  in  the  atmosphere  of  Shakespeare ;  half 
a  dozen  lines  from  his  works  learned  daily  in  every  day  school  would  be  the  best  of  all 
inoculations  against  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  present-day  Communist  Sunday-school  teach- 
ing. Mr.  Gardner's  recitals  in  the  schools  are  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  the  Mother  Country 
derives  from  New  Zealand.  One  among  his  audience  on  April  21  could  not  help  reflecting 
that  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  the  country  which  gave  Mr.  Gardner  birth  was  hardly  known 
to  exist.  That  it  is  part  of  the  British  Empire  to-day  is  due  to  the  spirit  which  Shakespeare 
embodied ;  the  spirit  of  Empire  generated  by  indomitable  patriotism,  broad  based  on  the  will 
of  free  peoples.  It  is -a  moving  thought  that  a  son  of  Greater  Britain  should  come  back  to 
the  Old  Country  to  interpret  to  budding  citizenship  the  message  which  Shakespeare's  own 
land  sometimes  seems  not  to  hear. 

E.  S. 


EMPIRE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

MB.  G.  HOLT  THOMAS  occupied  the  chair  at  the  monthly  meeting  on  Thursday,  March  9, 
when  Major-General  Sir  William  S.  Brancker,  K.C.B.,  A.F.C.,  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Empire 
Air  Service,  and  a  Trip  by  Air  from  Cairo  to  Baghdad."  The  address  was  copiously  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides  depicting  the  country  from  Cairo  to  Baghdad,  over  which  Sir  William  had 
recently  flown.  Instead  of  a  journey  of  three  weeks  from  Egypt  to  Persia,  the  air  service  now 
accomplish  the  distance  in  two  days,  passing  over  extraordinarily  interesting  country.  A  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  the  following  members  took  part  :  Mr.  Robert  a  Ababrelton,  Major 
J.  Douglas  Henry,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ashbolt  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania),  the  Hon. 
J.  G.  Jenkins,  and  the  Chairman,  who  stated  that  the  portion  of  the  route  between  London  and 
Paris  is  still  the  worst  part  of  the  air  journey  to  the  East.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
both  to  the  lecturer  and  the  Chairman. 

Major  the  Hon.  Edward  Wood,  M.P.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  April  6,  when  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  was  in  the  chair. 
Major  Wood  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  British  West  Indies.  He  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  visit  British  Honduras,  as  he  had  intended,  owing  to  the 
outbreak  there  of  yellow  fever,  but  he  visited  Jamaica,  St.  Nevis,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  Grenada.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  West 
Indies,  he  said,  was  the  great  diversity  of  the  islands,  but  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  was 
unmistakable  throughout,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  trade  with  Great  Britain  rather  than  any 
other  nation,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  United  States.  Captain  J.  H.  Menzies, 
Mr.  E.  Salmon,  Mr.  H.  A.  Ashton,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bennett,  Dr.  F.  W.  Collingwood,  and  Dr. 
R.  W.  Bailey  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Dr.  Bailey,  a  Jamaican,  gave  an  interesting 
history  of  his  life,  and  stated  that  he  was  now,  after  spending  some  years  in  the  United 
States,  returning  to  his  native  land,  a  fully-qualified  medical  man.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks 
were  given  to  the  lecturer  and  the  Chairman,  the  latter  being  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ely. 
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SIR  JOHN  CRAIG  EATON. 

SIR  JOHN  CRAIG  EATON,  who  died  at  Toronto  on  March  30,  aged  forty-seven,  was  President 
of  the  Eaton  Company,  Limited,  the  great  Canadian  stores  founded  by  his  father.  His 
commercial  career  was  distinguished,  and  was  crowned  by  his  appointment  to  a  directorship 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  two  years  ago.  When  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  Eaton,  as  he 
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President:  RT.  HON.  LORD  INCHCAPE,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 
Chairman  and  Honorary  Treasurer :  Honorary  Director : 
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This  Society  has  been  founded  to  protect  and  advance 
the  interests  of  all  payers  of  Income  Taoc. 

The  more  prominent  points  which  are  engaging-  the  society's  activity  at  the  present  time  are  these : 
A  substantial  reduction  of  the 'rate  of  tax  in  the  approaching  Budget,  since  this  is  an 
essential  antecedent  to  a  recovery  in  trade. 

The  recognition  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  travelling  between  home  and  suburbs  as  a 
business  expense,  and  therefore  free  from  income-tax. 

The  granting  of  the  same  allowance  to  widows  and  widowers  in  respect  of  a  house- 
keeper as  is  now  made  to  married  men  in  respect  of  their  wives. 

The  allowance  of  the  same  abatements  on  super-tax  assessments  as  on  income-tax. 
This  point  is  being  taken  to  the  High  Court. 

The  freeing  of  pensions  to  deceased  officers'  children  from  income-tax,  to  which  they 
have  in  many  cases  recently  been  made  liable  by  a  particularly  iniquitous  decision  of 
Somerset  House. 

A  more  equitable  administration  in  regard  to  workmen  subject  to  quarterly  assess- 
ments, towards  whom  considerable  pressure,  and  even  threats  of  imprisonment  are 
sometimes  exercised,  when  on  the  whole  year  they  are  not  liable  to  tax  at  all. 

Expert  advice  is  also  given  free  to  members  who  are  in  difficulties  over  income-tax 
questions. 

It  is  felt  that  this  society  should  meet  the  long-felt  want  of  income  taxpayers  by  forming  an 
effective  organisation  through  which  they  can  ventilate  their  grievances  and  bring  weight  to 
bear  on  all  legislation  which  concerns  them.  The  annual  subscription  has  been  fixed  at  a 
purely  nominal  amount — 5s.  for  individuals  and  one  guinea  for  firms  and  corporations — 
in  order  to  enable  every  income  taxpayer  to  join. 

To  INCOME  TAXPAYERS'  SOCIETY,  34  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W.  1 
DEAR  SIRS,  Date _... X«C. 

— —  desire  to   become  a   member(s)  of   the  above  Society,  and  forward 

VV  Jr^ 

herewith   my  subscription  Q{  £ 
our  donation 

Yours  faithfully, 

Name  in  full _..„. _ ; 

Firm   or  Company _ _ 

A  ddress 


Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Income  Taxpayers'  Society. 


X.C. 
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then  was,  devoted  his  energies  to  founding  machine  gun  batteries,  and  a  large  part  of  his 
wealth  to  the  maintenance  of  dependants  of  the  men  he  was  instrumental  in  sending  to  the 
front.  He  was  knighted  in  1915,  and  received  the  Navy  League  Special  Medal  in  1917.  His 
popularity  was  quite  exceptional ;  it  was  indeed  said  with  absolute  truth  and  with  a  wider 
significance  than  attached  to  the  nature  of  his  business,  that  his  name  was  a  household 
word;  he  was  a  great  philanthropist  and  a  great  patriot,  and  his  early  death  is  deeply 
regretted  by  all  classes. 

Sm  STEPHEN  GATTY,  K.C. 

Sir  Stephen  Herbert  Gatty  died  on  March  29,  aged  seventy-two.  Educated  at  Winchester 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1874,  and  from  1883  to  1905  was 
successively  Attorney -General  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  Acting  Chief  Justice  of  Antigua,  Attorney- 
General  of  Trinidad,  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Chief  Justice  of  Gibraltar.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ewing,  were  both  famous  as  writers  of  nursery  classics. 
A  great  lawyer  and  a  most  genial  personality,  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  only  judge  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  who  took  part  in  amateur  theatricals  and  sang  a  good  comic  song  at  a  smoking  concert. 

MR.  THOMAS  BALL,  C.M.G.,  J.P. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ball  died  at  Rondebosch  on  March  26.  Born  in  Yorkshire  in  1846,  he  went  to  the 
Cape  in  1861  in  a  sailing  vessel  which  took  eighty-three  days  on  the  voyage.  He  early  identified 
himself  with  civic  life  ;  was  Mayor  of  Cape  Town  in  1899  and  1900,  Chairman  of  the  Hospital  Board, 
and  an  original  member  of  the  Cape  School  Board  and  the  University  Committee.  His  quiet  but 
sterling  work  was  recognised  by  the  C.M.G.  in  1901. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

ON  April  12  a  most  instructive  lecture,  beautifully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  was  given  by 
Brigadier-General  H.  H.  Austin,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  on  Kenya  Colony.  The  President, 
Sir  Daniel  Morris,  took  the  chair  and  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer. 

General  Austin  explained  the  origin  of  the  colony,  which  was  acquired  in  1887  by  a 
company  of  merchants  and  philanthropists  known  as  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company. 
Great  Britain  intervened  in  a  dispute  between  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  Germany,  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  whole  of  the  territory  to  the  north  of  four  degrees 
south  of  the  equator  was  given  to  Great  Britain  and  the  southern  portion  to  Germany. 
For  some  years  the  company  endeavoured  to  make  the  colony  pay  its  way,  but  owing  to 
financial  difficulties  it  announced  its  intention  of  withdrawing.  The  British  Government 
dispatched  a  mission  of  inquiry  in  1893,  and  a  protectorate  was  set  up.  British  East  Africa  is 
three  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  450  miles  of  coast  line.  There  are 
several  snow-clad  mountains  within  its  boundaries,  including  Kilimanjaro,  which  is  19,712  feet 
high.  Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  is  the  great  Riff  valley.  It  is  a  land  of 
rolling  grasslands,  spinneys,  forests,  mountains,  and  pleasing  little  lakes,  in  addition  to 
Victoria  Nyanza,  which  is  the  second  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the  world.  In  size  it  is 
about  as  large  as  Ireland,  and  it  is  the  source  of  the  River  Nile.  Having  described  the 
discoveries  of  Speke  and  Grant,  General  Austin,  in  instancing  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  early  explorers  and  the  company  to  open  up  the  interior,  said  that  one  caravan  a  year 
used  to  start  out  on  an  800  miles'  trip.  It  was  found  impossible  to  administer  it  under 
these  conditions,  so  a  party,  including  the  lecturer,  set  out  to  explore  the  country  and  make 
a  first  survey  for  a  railway  from  the  coast  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Lake.  They  worked  in 
two  parties  and  explored  a  great  strip  of  country  between  Mombasa  and  Uganda,  2,700 
miles  of  route  for  the  railway  being  surveyed.  With  one  alteration  their  original  line  was 
followed,  and  the  construction  of  the  line  proceeded  from  1897  to  1902.  General  Austin 
said  he  felt  guilty  at  having  helped  to  destroy  the  romance  of  British  East  Africa,  for  the 
coming  of  the  railway  had  undoubtedly  deprived  it  of  this  quality.  Yet  probably  for  many 
years  still  to  come  the  country  would  continue  to  retain  its  romance  and  charming  freshness. 
It  had  two  great  snow-capped  mountains  and  volcanoes  with  their  ice  and  fire,  lakes,  desert, 
great  rolling  prairies,  formidable  mountain  ranges,  primaeval  forests  and  swamps.  There 
were  fever-stricken  belts  on  the  coast-line,  but  inland  were  high  bracing  plains.  This 
country  was  more  suitable  for  settlement  than  the  low-lying  land.  The  country  teemed  with 
game  and  was  a  paradise  for  sportsmen.  Its  different  races  of  inhabitants,  including  the 
warlike  Masai,  made  a  fascinating  study.  Civil  war  was  at  one  time  of  frequent  occurrence 
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THE   REQUIREMENTS   OF 

VISITORS    FROM    OVERSEAS 

must  be  the  object  of  especial  care  and  attention  in  a  firm  with  the  traditions  of 
Thresher  &  Glenny,  as  Indian,  Tropical,  and  Colonial  Outfitters.  The  feature 
of  our  tailoring  service  is  that  excellence  of  materials  on  which  our  world- 
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the  entire  confidence  of  gentlemen  resident 
abroad. 

Newly  appointed  Colonial  Officials  fully 
equipped  for  any  part  of  the  world. 

Particulars  of  necessary  outfit  for  any  country 
and  appointment  on  application. 
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Drill  Uniform  and  Mufti. 
Thresher's  India  Tweed 
and  Sunproof  S  o  1  a  r  o 
Suitings  and  Shirtings. 


Light  Absorbent  Underwear. 
Mosquito    Nets   and   Boots. 
Packing  Cases. 
Camp  Equipment. 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 

INDIAN.  TROPICAL  &  COLONIAL  OUTFITTERS 
BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.  M.  THE  KING 

152-3  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


V.  O.  L. 

(VERY  OLD  LIQUEUR) 

SCOTCH    WHISKY 
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SOLE  PROPRIETORS: 

A,  D.  RENNIE  &  CO.  Ltd. 
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in  Uganda,  but  law  and  order  were  now  maintained  in  British  East  Africa  and  Somaliland 
with  the  help  of  fine  Sudanese  troops.  The  country  had  grown  in  an  astonishing  manner 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  it  now  had  all  the  amenities  of  civilisation.  The  lecturer 
confessed  that  he  still  remained  a  savage  at  heart,  and  his  predilection  was  for  the  good  old 
days  when  they  knew  not  what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth  in  that  land  of  surprises. 
Turning  to  its  future,  he  said  that  at  the  moment  the  country  was  hi  a  serious  state  of 
unrest,  owing  to  the  excessive  demands  of  the  Indian  community,  who  were  claiming  equal 
rights  with  the  white  man.  They  asked  this  largely  on  the  grounds  of  having  assisted  the 
Empire  in  the  last  war,  but  of  the  27,000  Indians  in  British  East  Africa  only  about  1,100 
joined  the  colours  in  non-combatant  sections  as  clerks,  sweepers,  drivers,  and  storekeepers. 
None  of  these  were  killed  or  wounded,  but  twelve  were  shot  or  hanged  as  traitors.  Of  the 
white  population  ninety-six  per  cent,  joined  up  to  fight  the  Germans.  There  were  27,000  Indiana 
and  6,000  whites,  and  if  the  Indians  were  allowed  the  franchise  they  would  clearly  be  able  to 
swamp  the  whites.  The  development  of  British  East  Africa  was  carried  out  by  the  enter- 
prise, prestige  and  character  of  the  white  man,  and  the  Indian  was  trying  to  reap  what  the 
white  man  had  sown  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

At  the  conclusion  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Allan,  a  Life 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  from  Toronto,  Canada,  who  was  on  a  brief  visit  to  Bournemouth. 
Mr.  Allan  rendered  high  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  done  by  men  like  Brigadier-General 
Austin  in  the  development  and  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell 
seconded,  and  it  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  President,  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  announced  that  to  celebrate  Empire  Day  a  Dinner  was 
arranged  to  take  place,  on  May  24.  Further,  a  Festival  of  Empire  for  Boy  Scouts,  Boys' 
Brigades,  and  Girl  Guides  would  be  held  at  the  Electric  Theatre  on  Saturday,  May  27,  to 
take  the  young  folks  on  an  entrancing  film -journey  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident  Fellows,  6  ;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  46  ;  Associates,  17  ;  Undergraduates,  9. 
RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 
W.  H.  Gore,  W.  Hunter,  L.  E.  Macqueen,  B.  Sutton. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— D.  E.  Aikins,  W.  Angus  (Medindie),  F.  Binks- Williams  (Adelaide),  0.  F. 
Dodwell  (Adelaide),  E.  C.  Harvey  (Adelaide),  T.  F.  Lowney  (Sydney),  A.  J.  McDonald  (Sydney), 
H.  H.  Manning  (Sydney),  The  Hon.  Sir  James  Mitchell,  K.C.M.G.  (Perth),  Sir  Frank  B. 
Moulden  (Adelaide),  Lt.-Col.J.S.Purdy,  D.S.O.,M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  (Sydney),  W.  D. 
Taylor  (Adelaide),  E.  K.  Thomas  (Adelaide),  C.  Legh  Winser,  M.V.O.  (Adelaide). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— Alfred  Walton  (Auckland). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— G.  van  R.  Mostert  (Pretoria). 

INDIA.— J.  M .  P.  Annan  (Calcutta),.  J.  N.  V.  Connor  (Bombay),  H.  Hannay  (Calcutta), 
D.  L.  Monro  (Calcutta),  KamlapatSahai(Basti),  Major  A.  F.  Simpson  (Benares). 

BRITISH  HONDURAS.— T.  V.  Maccall  (Punta  Gorda).  EGYPT.— A.  D.  Alban  (Alex- 
andria), D.  Allen  (Alexandria),  W.  H.  McLean  (Alexandria),  S.  Naggiar  (Alexandria),  A.  S. 
Preston  (Alexandria).  KENYA  COLONY.— R.  L.  Briars  (Kilindini).  MALAY  STATES.— 
L.  D.  Archer  (Kelantan),  W.  P.  Handover  (Port  Dickson),  E.  C.  Rossett,  M.C.  (Jeram),  J.  Tough 
(Trolak).  NIGERIA.— N.  J.  W.  Clark  (Lagos),  Lieut.  T.  G.  L.  Dawson  (Lokaja),  F.  W.  Heap 
(Ibadan),  A.  B.  Page  (Ibadan),  H.  M.  Wallace  (Lagos).  PALESTINE.— Lieut.  L.  H.  P.  Ibbotson. 
STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— A  A.  Lermit  (Malacca).  UGANDA.— Harry  Allen  (Entebbe). 
ARGENTINE.— W".  S.  Mayne  (Mendoza).  SPAIN.— G.  I.  Rogers  (Huelva).— UNATTACHED 
TO  ANY  COLONY.— Lieut.  C.  R.  Craney,  V.  A.  J.  M.  Ryan. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  A.  Waring  Gill,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Johnson  (Moss  Vale,  N.8.W.),  Miss  F.  Kelly  (Adelaide), 
Mrs.  F.  H.  King  (Sydney),  Miss  H.  C.  Milne  (Sydney),  Mrs.  J.  S.  Rofe  (Sydney),  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Russell  (Sydney). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. — ASSOCIATES  :  Mrs.  E.  E.  Ackerman,  Miss  M.  A.  Ackerman,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Herbert,  T.  R.  Lees,  Mrs.  A.  Riseley,  H.  J.  Rosling,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sanderson,  Major  A.  P. 
le  M.  Sinkinson,  O.B.E.,  M.A. 
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THE 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA  LTD. 


(REGISTERED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL) 


CAPITAL  AND  RESERVE 


£4,265,000 


Head  Office:    PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  has  Branches  and  Sub-Branches  in  the 
principal  Towns  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  South- 
West  Protectorate,  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  Kenya  Colony  and  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Agents  at  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Rome,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

LONDON  OFFICES  : 

CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C.2 

25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W.  1 

The  Bank  receives  from  its  Cape  Town  office  a  monthly  cabled  Report  of  the  latest 
Trade  Conditions  prevailing  in  South  Africa.  Copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
those  interested  in  the  Colony. 


THE  TABLE  WATERS  OF  KINGS 


SODA  WATER 

DRY   GINGER   ALE 

QUININE  TONIC  WATER 

GINGER   BEER 

LEMONADE 
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CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH. — RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  R.  W.  Stanners.  UNDERGRADUATES  : 
S.  J.  Bailey,  A.  C.  Copley,  M.  M.  Smuts  du  Toil,  J.  M.  Meikle,  D.  E.  Rosevear,  L.  Samuel, 
G.  F.  Sulivan,  Lieut.  Q.  C.  W.  Wheeler,  R.  N.,  J.  A.  Wilson. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  Colonel  W.  Simpson.  ASSOCIATES  :  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Bower,  Miss  A.  E.  M.  Thompson. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

A.  I.  Suckling  Baron,  Herbert  W.  Edgar,  Rev.  C.  P.  Hopkins,  C.B.E.,  Abram  Joshua, 

William  Beith,  Alastair  Ross,  A.  B.  Joske,  John  G.  Poole,  T.  H.  Marston,  Sir  John  C.  Eaton, 

Sir  Stephen  H.  Gatty,  Captain  A.  E.  Webber,  Dirk  Van  Ulsen,  Henry  Noyes,  Mrs.  L.  E. 

Middleton,  M.  d'Arblay  Burney,  James  Martin,  W.  C.  Beloe,  Miss  M.  Bentinck  Smith,  E.  V. 

Salaman,  M.  H.  Robinson,  Sir  Francis  Barker,  A.  G.  J.  Macleod,  Thomas  Ball,  C.M.G.,  Brown 

Lawrence,  D.  Anderson,  Lachlan  Gibb,  J.P.,  Charles  Salter. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Sir  LIONEL  PHILLIPS,  Bart. 


The  Viscount  SANDON. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  COUNCILLOR. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund." 


£     s.    d. 

Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P.  .     10    0    0* 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  .  10  0  0 
Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.  .  10  0  0 

Lieut. -Colonel    Weston    Jarvis, 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.  .  .  .  10  0  0 
Sir  Charles  McLeod  .  .  .  10  0  0 
Sir  George  McLaren  Brown, 

K.B.E 10    0    0 

Sir  Frederick  Button  .  .  10  0  0 
Allan  CampbeU,  Esq.  .  .  10  0  0 
Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq.  .  .  10  0  0 
Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P.  .  10  0  0 

A.  Cowan  Gnthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.  .  550 
Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.  .  .500 
Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon  .  .500 


J.  H.  Ellis,  Esq. 

Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  K.C.      . 
G.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. 
G.  David  Potts,  Esq. 
N.  P.  Edwards,  Esq. 
Edward  Salmon 
Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E. 
Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon 
A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq. 
Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock 
Mrs.  M.  Darbyshire    . 
Captain    V.      Chester    Newman, 
O.B.E. 


0  10 
0  10 


•Commuted  as  explained  in  United  Empire  for  February. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced 
James  MacDougall  (of  Kenya) 
H.  E.  Beardsell,  Esq. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  A.  Wyllie  (2nd  dona- 
tion)    . 

Lady  Drummond 
W.  Leckie-Ewing,  Esq. 
N.  K.  McCandlish,  Esq.   . 
A.  K.  Firth,  Esq.  (2nd  donation) 
N.  W.  Kater,  M.B.  . 
Mark  J.  L.  Leslie,  Esq.     . 
A.  M.  0.  Farquhar,  Esq. 


£      s.   d. 
49,213  13    2 


1 
1 

2 
50 
1 
2 
5 
2 
2 


G.  H.  Hebden,  Esq.  . 
T.  S.  Lough,  Esq.      . 
S.  Lister  James,  Esq. 
Walter  Read,  Esq.     . 
John  P.  Spencer,  Esq. 
Matthew  A.  Murphy,  Esq. 
H.  B.  Garrett,  Esq. 
D.  R.  Dunn,  Esq. 
John  P.  Mitchell,  Esq. 


0  10     0 


£  s.  d. 
500 
386 
500 
1  11  6 
10  6 
100 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 
500 


£49,304  14    2 
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BARRIER,  BENARD  &  TURENNE 

^  |  \HE  illustration  below  shows  one  of  the  most  remarkable  optical 
inventions  produced  since  the  war.  The  two  lights  shown,  which  are 
M.  respectively  some  35"  and  28"  in  diameter  and  weigh  complete  with 
counterbalance  weights  llOlb.  and  75  lb.,  have  been  specially  con- 
structed to  provide  the  surgeon  with  a  shadowless  light  on  the  operating 
table  without  heat  and  without  excessive  current  consumption.  These  lights, 
which  are  called  SCIALYTIC  LIGHTS,  have  already  been  fitted  in  practically 
every  leading  London  and  Paris  hospital  and  have  also  been  adopted  by  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office.  The  source  of  light  in  each  case  is  an 
ordinary  100-watt  lamp  and  the  whole  of  the  light  coming  from  the  filament 
is  so  scientifically  collected  and  concentrated  that  the  resulting  18"  patch  of 
light  on'the  operating  table  has  an  intensity  of  3,000  c.  p.  in  the  case  of  the 
big  model  and  of  about  l,750c.p.  for  the  smaller  light.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  this  method  of  lighting  is  that  the  surgeon  can  lean  right  over  his 
patient  without  casting  any  sliadows  at  all  on  his  work  and  can  see  right 
into  the  deepest  incision. 


I 


Sole  Concessionaire  for  the  British'  Empire  and  U.S.A. 

MAJOR  J.  P.  ASHLEY  WALLER, 

Audrey  House,  Ely  Place,  London. 

Cables  :  "  Nicanpar,  London." 

Representative  for  New  Zealand  :    A.   R.  CHRISTIAN,  Esq., 
5  Herbert  Street,  Wellington. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned.  b 
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PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for 
1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s.  Qd". 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  11s.  6d. — -as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will'  be 
avoided  if  members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India,  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
Argentine.— The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $19.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  11.9.  Qd.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only). 
Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits 
Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of 
India.  Egypt. — Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa. — Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies.— Colonial  Bank. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1922. 

The  following  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Dinners  and  Meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. : 
WEDNESDAY,  May  3,  at  3  P.M.     Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  9.     Dinner  at  7  P.M.     Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  The  Washington  Conference," 

by  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  LEE  OF  FAREHAM,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  23.     Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  Colonisation  in  British  Guiana,"    by  CECIL  CLE- 

MENTI,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  British  Guiana.     Major  Hon.  E.  F.  L.  VOOD,  M.P., 

Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  will  preside. 
WEDNESDAY  MAY  24.     Empire  Day. — Annual  Dinner. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  13.     Dinner  at  7  P.M.     Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — '  British  West  Indies,."  by 

the  Hon.  W.  G.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P.    Sir  OWEN  PHILIPPS  ,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  27.     Meeting  at  4  P.M. 


ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  24th  May,  Empire  Day,  at  the 
Edward  VII  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
K.C.M;G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  preside.  Tickets  (Ladies  or  Gentlemen),  £1  5s. 
(including  wines,  spirits,  and  cigars,  but  not  champagne). 


ANNUAL  RECEPTION. 

The  Annual  Reception  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  28th  June,  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 


OVERSEAS  VISITORS  AND  LONDON  CLUBS. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and 
certain  London  Clubs  by  which  any  non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  bearing 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  particular  Club.  Fellows  desiring  informa- 
tion on  this  point  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee 
(Information  Bureau),  Institute  Building. 
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Appointment 


H.M.  The  King. 


FISONS' 

IPSWICH 

FERTILIZERS 

"The  Best  in  the  World" 

for 

Wheat        Sugar  Cane     Fruit 
Potatoes     Rubber  Rice 

Maize        Tea  Coffee 

and  many  other  crops. 

Fisons'  Ipswich  Fertilizers  are  sold 
under  guaranteed  analysis  and  de- 
livered F.O.B.  London.  Quotations 
and  full  particulars  sent  on  application 
for  large  or  small  quantities. 

JOSEPH  FISON  &  Co.  Ltd., 

IPSWICH. 


CATALOGUE    OF 

CAMERAS  BY  ALL 

MAKERS. 

Show  Rooms  open 
to  view  daily. 

All  Goods  Marked 
in    Plain     Figures 


HALF 
USUAL  PRICES 

Bargains  now  in  Stock 

4'5X6  c/m  NEWMAN  &  GUARDIA  BABY 
SIBYL,  Zeiss  Tessar  Lens,  f/4'5,  6 
single  metal  plate  holders,  purse 
cases,  In  good  condition. Price  £18:15 
4'5X6  c/m  GOERZ  VEST  POCKET 
TENAX,  Dogmar  Lens,  f/4'5,  6  single 
metal  plate  holders,  purse  cases,  ex- 
cellent condition.  Price  £15  :  15 
3iX2i  MENTOR  FOLDING  REFLEX, 
focal  plane  shutter,  l-10th  to  l-1000th 
sec.,  Casl  Zeiss  Tessar  Lens,  f/4'5,  8 
double  plate  holders,  in  excellent 
condition.  Price  £17  :  15 

5X4  GOERZ  FOLDING  REFLEX,  self- 
capping  focal  plane  shutter,  Goerz 
Dagor  Lens  f/6'8,  3  double  plate 
holders,  film  pack  adapter, 
leather  case,  very  nice  con- 
dition. Price  £24  :  10 

J  PLATE  A.DAMS  IDENTO,  ROSS  Homo- 

centricLensf/6'3,  changing  box.  film 
pack  adapter  and  leather  case. 

Price  £10  :  10 

J-PLATE  T.-P.  RUBY  REFLEX,  revers- 
ing back  Goerz  Syntor,  Lens  f/6'8,  3 
double  slides,  film  pack  adapter, 
good  condition.  Price  £12  :  10 


SANDS    HUNTER'S 

London's      Oldest      Established 

(1874)  Photographic  Supply  Stores 

37  Bedford  Street,   Strand,   LONDON,   W.C.  2. 


THE  "MIDGET"  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  small  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MILL  in  existence  which 
can  do  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revolutionising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2,500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  by  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest-grade  flour  at  lower 
working  cost  than  big  modern  mills.  j 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high-grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R.  TATTERSALL  &  CO.,    Dept.  H,  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  3.      j 


A    "TANK'     MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR. 

DURING  the  Great  War  Lennards*  Northampton  Factory  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-resisting  boot  for 
^  use  in  the  Tanks.     The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer's  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  a  specially 
made  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  well:. 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  model  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No.  6005. 

LENNARDS       LIMITED 

BRISTOL,    ENGLAND    (and 200  Branches)    o™*., Postage «.«. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Fellows 
and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  official 
photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who  are  presenting  a 
copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute  collection  and  allow  a 
discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over  four  hundred  Fellows 
and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studios. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and  enamel, 
and  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the  watch- 
chain,  at  a  cost  of  45.  Qd.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only,  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the 
button-hole,  at  a  cost  of  5s.  each,  postage  Qd.  extra,  upon  application  being  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Badge  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold  and 
enamel  to  order. 


"UNITED  EMPIRE  "—JOURNAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  for  1921,  and  previous  years,  can  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  Institute,  price  2s.  each,  postage  extra. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  List  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31,  1921,  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows  at  2s.  Qd* 
each. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  FELLOWS. 

ABRIVALS. 

Australia.— Brig.-Gen.  H.  W.  Dangar,  J.  A.  M.  Elder,  R.  D.  Elliott,  L.  S.  Falkiner,  W.  M. 
Kirkcaldy,  F.  C.  Millin,  Sir  Francis  Newdegate,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  Lewis  Parker,  N.  F.  Perston, 
J.  F.  Rofe,  W.  P.  Shaw,  A.  Roy  Taylor.  British  Guiana.— #.  7.  Delafons,  Capt.  T.  H. 
Irving,  Sir  Charles  Major.  British  Somaliland. — Capt.  W.  O.  Mackay.  Canada. — Lieut.-Col. 
P.  R.  Warren.  Ceylon.— W.  J.  Rettie,  H.  J.  Temple.  Chili.— T7.  Cyril  White.  China.— D.  P. 
Ricketts.  Cyprus. — M.  Munir.  Egypt.— Capt.  J.  F.  C.  O'Brien,  L.  H.  Yeoman.  Hong 
Kong.—  W.  O.  FitzGibbon,  F.  A.  Wells.  India.— A.  W.  C.  Broivn,  E.  Edmonds,  R.  Cecil  Wood. 
Kenya  Colony.— Capt.  E.  K.  Biggs,  Major  W.  B.  Brook,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.  Franklin,  C.B.E., 
Lieut.-Col.  O.  F.  Watkins,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.  Malay  States.—^.  L.  Watson.  Mauritius.— If.  P. 
Ebbels.  Nyasaland.— F.  A.  Usher.  Rhodesia.— B.  G.  Derry.  St.  Lucia— J.  Stanley  Rae. 
South  Africa.— S.  Hochschild,,  Rev.  Canon  P.  W.  H.  KetUewell,  R.  H.  Perry,  L.  B.  Smuts, 

D.  Theophilus.     Spain.— F.  B.  Deakin.     Straits  Settlements.— A.  T.  Bryant,  H.  L.  Sumner. 
Sudan. — R.    A.    Sanderson.     Sumatra.— D.    R.    Dunn.     Tanganyika    Territory. — Sir  Horace 
Byatt,  K.C.M.G.     Trindad.— C.  S.  Rogers.     Uganda.— A.  E.  Booty,  J.  T.  Chittenden,  Lieut.-Col. 
W.  G.  Stonor,  M.C.     West  Africa.— #.  Arnot,  F.  Barlow,  A.   W.  Cardinall,  A.  Flatau,  Capt. 

E.  Hall,  J.  I.  Lander,  Capt.  G.  D.  Lemon,  H.  T.  March,  Capt.  H.  A.  Meggett,  E.  J.  Quirk, 
H.  Rudland,  J.  A.  Spencer,  Major  W.  T.  E.  Wallace,  R.  W.  A.  Wilson. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— P.  C.  Whitehead.  British  Guiana.— Hon.  J.  Hampden  King,  W.  T.  Lord. 
Canada.—^.  J.  Camies,  T.  F.  Mcllwraith.  Egypt.— A.  Graves.  Gibraltar.—^.  B.  Grenfell. 
India.— E.  W.  Patrick.  Irak.— Capt.  E.  Jones.  Nyasaland.— J7.  G.  Pratt,  E.  H.  C.  Smyth. 
Palestine.— R.  Hedley,  L.  H.  P.  Ibbotson.  Peru.— E.  Eraser  Luckie.-  Rhodesia.— £.  A.  Denny. 
Siam.— J.  Chrystal  South  Africa.— W.  S.  Sturton,  J.  Burn  Wood,  M.B.,  Henry  Gray. 
Sumatra. — P.  C.  Evans.  Tanganyika  Territory.— G.  G.  Alexander.  United  States. — F.  V. 
Perrott,  A.  C.  Herbert.  West  Africa.— S.  E.  Avery,  Major  W.  P.  B.  Beal,  Capt.  C.  E.  Cookson, 
Dr.  G.  J.  W.  Keigwin,  J.  H.  Koens,  R.  P.  W.  Mayall  D.  E.  A.  M  earns,  Capt.  N.  B.  Morphy, 
H.  B.  Popham,  J.  P.  Robertson,  H.  J.  Sankey. 
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WAY  &  Co.  LTD. 

COLONIAL  AGENTS  &  EQUIPMENT. 


11  HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,    S.W.I. 

(Three   doors  above 
Haymarket  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 


COMPLETE  CAMP  EQUIPMENTS.       Deferred  payments    arranged    when    required. 
PROVISIONS,  suitable  for  Tropics,  OF    ANY    BRAND,    at    Manufacturers'  Best    Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


FRANCE  offers  us   the  produce 
of  her  choicest  vineyards 


The  Finest 
Sparkling  Wine 
Procurable 


Look  for  the  Guinea  Coin  Trade  Mark 
It  is  the  Hall  Mark  of  Quality. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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United  Kingdom  : 
ENGLAND  :    W.  H.  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  BEDFORD. 

E.  P.  BOOTH,  ESQ.,  BIRMINGHAM. 
V.  COLLETT,  ESQ.,  WORCESTER. 
W.  E.  FARR,  ESQ.,  LEEDS. 

MARTIN       GRIFFITHS,       ESQ.,       BRISTOL 

BRANCH. 
C.  B.  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  PURLEY. 

F.  W.   F.   HAWKER,   ESQ.,   M.B.E.,   PLY- 
MOUTH. 

MAJOR  MALCOLM  ROBERTSON,  WINCHESTER. 
COUNCILLOR  HERBERT  SHAW,  NEWCASTLE- 

ON-TYNE. 

JOHN  SPEAK,  ESQ.,  BOSTON. 
C.  A.  VINCE  ESQ.,  BIRMINGHAM. 
SCOTLAND  :   S.  G.  ALEXANDER,  ESQ.,  INVER- 


F.  NORIE-MILLER,  ESQ.,  PERTH. 
JOHN  A.  NICOL,  ESQ.,  ABERDEEN. 
D.  R.  STAVERT,  ESQ.,  EDINBURGH. 
PROFESSOR  R.  WALLACE,  EDINBURGH. 

Dominion  of  Canada  : 

ALBERTA  :     R.    B.    BENNETT,    ESQ.,    M.P., 
•    CALGARY. 
C.  J.  CROSS,  ESQ.,  Hon.  Branch  Secretary, 

VICTORIA,  B.C. 

JOHN  A.  MCDOUGALL,  ESQ.,  EDMONTON. 
C.  E.  SMYTH,  ESQ.,  MEDICINE  HAT. 
MANITOBA  :  C.  W.  ROWLEY,  ESQ.,  WINNIPEG 
(Hon.  Organising  Secretary  for  Manitoba). 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  :  ROBERT  FITZ  RANDOLPH, 

ESQ.,  FREDERICTON. 
NOVA  SCOTIA  :    REGINALD  V.  HARRIS,  ESQ., 

HALIFAX. 

ONTARIO  :  PRINCIPAL  W.  L.  GRANT,  TORONTO 
(Hon.  Organising  Secretary  for  Ontario). 
C.  FREDERICK  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  OTTAWA. 
SENATOR  HON.  A.  C.  HARDY,  BROCKVILLE. 
C.  E.  JAMIESON,  ESQ.,  PETERBOROUGH. 
LIEUT. -COLONEL    W.     N.    PONTON,    K.C., 

BELLEVILLE. 

LIEUT: -COLONEL  S.  W.  RAY,  PORT  ARTHUR. 
C.  S.  SCOTT,  ESQ.,  HAMILTON. 

F.  M.  SCLANDERS,  ESQ.,  WINDSOR. 

H.  L.  WEBSTER,  ESQ.,  KIRKLAND  LAKE. 
COLONEL  A.  J.  WILKES,  K.C.,  BRANTFORD. 
S.  J.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  KITCHENER. 
QUEBEC  :     FREDERIC    HAGUE,    ESQ.,    K.C., 

B.C.L.,     MONTREAL     (Hon.     Organising 

Secretary  for  Quebec). 
W.  TEES  CURRAN,  ESQ.,  MONTREAL. 
NORMAN    R.    FISHER,    ESQ.,    THETFORD 

MINES. 

LEONARD  W.  JUST,  ESQ.,  MONTREAL. 
SASKATCHEWAN  :  L.  V.  KERR,  ESQ.,  REGINA. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia  : 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  :  F.  W.  CROAKER,  ESQ., 

BREWARRINA. 

C.  EARP,  ESQ.,  NEWCASTLE. 
HON.  G.  F.  EARP,  SYDNEY. 
F.  DE  V.  LAMB,  ESQ.,  C.B.E.,  Branch 

Secretary,  SYDNEY. 
J.  M.  MYERS,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY. 
QUEENSLAND:     A.    'J.    MCDONNELL,    ESQ., 

TOOWOOMBA. 
J.  N.  PARKES,  ESQ.,  TOWNSVILLE. 


G.    K.    SEABROOK,    ESQ.,    Acting    Branch 

Secretary,  BRISBANE. 

HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE. 
HON.  A.  J.  THYNNE,  M.L.C.,  BRISBANE. 
SOUTH    AUSTRALIA  :    E.     C.     HARVEY,     ESQ^, 

Branch  Secretary,  ADELAIDE. 
TASMANIA  :     D'ARCY    W.    ADDISON.    ESQ., 
M.V.O.,  i.s.o.,  Branch  Secretary,  HOBART. 
E.  MORRIS  MILLER,  ESQ.,  HOBART. 
VICTORIA  :   SIR  J.  W.  BARRETT,  M.D.,  K.B.E., 
C.M.G.,  MELBOURNE.  H 

A.  H.  BARRACLOUGH,  ESQ.,  Hon.  Secretary 
MELBOURNE  BRANCH. 

MAJOR  HENRY  BREW,  BALLARAT. 
WESTERN    AUSTRALIA  :      FRANK     BIDDLES, 
ESQ.,  FREMANTLE. 

B.  H.  DARBYSHIRE,  ESQ.,  PERTH. 
MAJOR  H.  A.  F.  WILKINSON,  PERTH. 
KINGSLEY  FAIRBRIDGE,  ESQ.,  PINJARRA. 

PAPUA  :  H.  E.  J.  H.  P.  MURRAY,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 

PORT  MORESBY. 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  : 
AUCKLAND  :   W.  J.  NAPIER,  ESQ. 
H.  G.  SETH-SMITH,.ESQ. 
PROFESSOR  E.  P.  WORLEY. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

ENTHUSIASM,  tempered  by  a  grateful  and  happy  recognition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  anniversary,  marked  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day 
.  at  home   and    overseas.     The   commemoration   in   its 

widely  varied  manifestation  was  fitly  symbolical  of 
the  Empire  itself.  Whether  in  the  schools  in  the  East  End  of 
London  or  on  the  Western  Prairies,  whether  in  banqueting  hall  or 
open-air  demonstration,  or  in  the  floral  tributes  placed  on  Cenotaph 
or  monument,  there  was  witnessed  that  individual  and  local  effort,  "  a 
thousand  actions  having  full  reference  to  one  purpose,"  wholly  in 
keeping  with  an  Empire  of  free  peoples.  The  year  during  which  the 
Empire  Movement  has  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  been  momentous  in  many  ways,  covering  such  landmarks 
in  our  Empire  history  as  the  Imperial  Conference,  the  King's  visit  to 
Ulster,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  India,  the  concession  of  Dominion 
status  to  Ireland,  the  Washington  Conference,  and  the  vain  attempts 
of  a  distracted  world  to  get  back  to  something  like  normal  conditions. 
Before  the  war  Sir  George  Foster  urged  that  "  the  best  thoughts  of  all 
the  best  thinkers  of  all  our  Empire  "  should  be  devoted  to  its  problems 
and  its  perpetuation.  Time  and  circumstance  do  not  lessen  the  import- 
ance of  the  counsel.  It  is  the  proud  privilege  of  the  Institute  to  com- 
mand such  service,  as  any  reader  of  UNITED  EMPIKE  is  well  aware. 
In  no  direction  is  the  Empire  Movement  more  vital  than  in  the  schools, 
and  for  this  reason  we  hail  as  of  the  happiest  omen  the  report  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales  has  directed  that  all  children 
in  State  schools  shall  each  week  repeat  the  formula  :  "I  honour  my 
God,  I  serve  my  King,  I  salute  the  Flag,"  and  sing  a  verse  of  the 
National  Anthem.  New  South  Wales'  example  might  be  copied  with 
advantage. 

SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN'S  speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  should  be 
carefully  studied  alike  for  its  judicial  survey  of  Empire  and  world 
affairs  and  its  appeal  to  all  members  of  the  Institute  to  lend  what 
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aid  they  can  to  the  great  work,  work  more  valuable  to-day,  as  Sir 
George  Parkin  points  out,  than  ever.  :<  The  inexorable  logic  of 

economic  laws "  has  involved  difficulties  for  every 
Sentiment  institution  in  the  Empire.  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute 
interest  could  not  hope  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general 

rule,  and  the  Chairman's  plea  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  Fellow  to  introduce  new  Fellows  cannot  be  too 
strongly  endorsed.  In  view  of  the  financial  position,  explained 
by  Sir  Frederick  Button,  the  finely  progressive  programme,  briefly 
indicated  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  is  all  the  more  noteworthy.  The 
activities  of  the  Institute  have  increased  despite  circumstances  over 
which  the  Council  have  no  control.  With  the  "  bold  departure  from 
traditions,"  implied  in  the  desire  to  admit  ladies  to  full  fellowship,  the 
provision  of  a  luncheon-room,  and  other  measures,  the  Institute  will 
strengthen  itself  on  the  social  side  at  the  same  time  that  its  opportu- 
nities for  service  to  the  Empire  expand.  The  resignations  of  a  certain 
number  of  Fellows  who,  when  times  were  bad,  did  not  see  what  they 
got  for  their  money,  referred  to  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  are  in  them- 
selves proof  of  the  necessity  for  educative  work.  They  not  merely 
represent  a  section  of  present-day  thought,  but  show  that  there  are 
many  still  who  have  a  very  poor  conception  of  what  United  Empire 
means  to  the  trade,  the  very  life  blood,  of  the  nation.  If  sentiment 
fails,  at  least  self-interest  should  appeal.  That  may,  as  the  chairman 
said,  appear  "  a  rather  brutal  way  of  putting  it,"  but  the  hard  facts 
of  Empire  trade  published  in  recent  issues  of  this  journal  prove  its 
truth.  We  hope  every  word  spoken 'at  the  Annual  Meeting  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  Sir  Frederick  Dutton,  Sir  Charles  Macleod,  Mr. 
Ashbolt,  and  Mr.  Jowett  will  be  duly  pondered.  The  effect  must 
reflect  itself  in  new  members  and  a  rapid  augmentation  of  the  New 
Premises  Fund,  thus  relieving  the  Institute  of  conditions  which 
hamper  progress  and  postpone  the  period  when  the  maximum  of 
patriotic  usefulness  is  attainable.  The  great  things  achieved  in  the 
last  few  years  are  a  pledge  of  the  greater  in  store  when  times  improve. 

COLONEL  AMERY  explained  his  proposals  for  a  better  distribution 
of  population  within  the  Empire  in  a  speech  at  once  practical,  simple, 

sympathetic,  and  authoritative.  The  basic  idea  of 
r"-£r£  the  measure  is  co-operation  between  the  Dominions 

and  the  Mother  Country  over  a  minimum  period  of 
fifteen  years.  Not  more  than  £1,000,000  is  to  be  spent  this  year,  and 
in  a  normal  year  expenditure  on  assisted  emigration  will  amount 
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roughly  to  £2,000,000.  The  maximum  cost  of  the  scheme  in  any  one 
year  is  not  to  exceed  £3,000,000.  The  Dominions  will  contribute 
one  half,  and  it  is  hoped  that  between  60,000  and  80,000  persons 
will  be  dealt  with  annually.  In  working  out  the  scheme  Colonel 
Amery  had,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  experience  gained  not  only 
in  the  settlement  of  ex-soldiers,  but  by  institutions  like  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes  and  the  Salvation  Army.  Every  consideration,  human  and 
economic,  has  been  well  weighed,  and  though  the  proposals  do  not 
carry  us  as  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  time  would  make  it  desirable 
to  go,  they  constitute  an  admirable  beginning  from  which  great  things 
may  come.  As  Mr.  Jesson  says  in  the  article  printed  in  this  issue, 
such  critics  of  the  measure  as  there  are  assert  on  the  one  hand  that 
we  cannot  afford  it,  and  on  the  other  that  it  is  inadequate  to  the 
enormous  task  involved.  In  his  opinion  both  are  wrong.  Anyway 
the  scheme  has  been  generally  well  received,  even  by  Labour,  and 
Colonel  Amery,  in  concluding  an  admirable  speech,  reasonably  claimed 
that  it  is  not  only  a  step  forward  on  the  road  of  economic  recovery, 
"  it  is  a  measure  of  Imperial  defence,  the  most  economic,  the  least 
provocative,  and  the  surest." 

WHAT  steps  are  being  taken  to  expedite  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  wireless  system,  the  urgency  of  which  is  more  and  more 

recognised  ?  That  the  Imperial  Government  are  alive 
Imperial  ^Q  ^g  impOrtance  is  undoubted,  but  the  action  taken 

so  far  seems  to  have  been  unduly  deliberate.  Australia 
has  shown  its  impatience  by  undertaking  to  support  a  local  scheme 
in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  emphatic  protest 
against  what  is  felt  to  be  the  prolonged  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  authorities.  Professor  W.  H.  Eccles,  the  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  Commission,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  May  5,  summarised  the  story  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy from  the  time  that  Hertz  experimented  in  1888.  During 
and  since  the  war  great  progress  has  been  made  by  France,  America, 
and  other  countries  in  strategic  and  commercial  chains  affecting 
their  own  possessions.  Whilst  the  British  Government  have  been 
collecting  information,  others  have  acted.  Lord  Northcliffe  gives  a 
striking  illustration.  When  he  was  in  Indo-China  he  found  the 
Governor  had  a  long  wireless  pole  in  his  garden  by  means  of  which 
he  talked  to  Paris  quite  easily.  In  India,  Lord  Reading  was  unable 
to  communicate  with  London  for  three  days  because  of  cable  inter- 
ruptions. "  There  were  no~wireless  interruptions  to  Indo-China.J> 
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THERE  ought  not  to  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  vote  the  House  of 
Commons  will  give  on  the  Canadian  Cattle  Embargo  question  :  the 
Government  have  left  it  to  members  to  take  what 
Tne  e  line  they  choose,  and  if  facts  count  for  anything  in 
free  and  independent  debate,  Parliament  will  endorse 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  A  promise  was  given  in  1917 
which  possibly  would  not  have  been  given  in  different  circumstances 
later,  but  Canada  expects  that  promise  to  be  honoured.  According 
to  Lord  Ernie  it  was  made  at  a  moment  when  it  was  feared  that  the 
home  herds  would  be  dangerously  depleted  by  the  war.  Such  an 
explanation  makes  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  promise,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  interests  of  the  British  cattle-breeding  industry 
were  safe,  only  the  more  regrettable.  The  question  of  disease  has 
been  effectually  disposed  of,  and  the  embargo  has  been  maintained 
under  false  pretences,  as  Mr.  Ben  Morgan  said  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Empire  Producers  Organisation  addressed  by  Miss  Cora  Hind, 
the  agricultural  expert  of  Manitoba.  Lord  Crewe  and  others  seem  to 
be  of  opinion  that  if  we  admit  Canadian  cattle  we  must  admit  all 
other.  Why  ?  Preference  might  surely  be  extended  in  this  direction. 
And  if  Canadian  stores  are  not  to  be  allowed  in,  how  can  we  continue 
to  leave  our  ports  open  to  Ireland  now  that  Ireland  has  been  conceded 
Dominion  status  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  serve  to  end  a  discussion  that  has  become  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
Lord  Northcliffe  took  the  opportunity  at  the  luncheon  given  to  him  by 
the  Empire  Press  Union  to  suggest  that  the  prairie  provinces  have  been 
brought  by  Imperial  inaction  to  a  frame  of  mind  similar  to  that  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies.  Such  a  suggestion  is  to  be 
deprecated  if  only  on  account  of  the  atmosphere  it  introduces.  Whatever 
the  cause  they  have  for  irritation,  the  view  of  the  prairie  provinces  is, 
we  think,  better  gauged  by  the  Regina  Leader,  when  it  says  that  "  a 
place  in  the  Empire  is  of  more  importance  than  a  few  head  of  cattle." 

THE  Genoa  Conference  lasted  five  weeks,  and  failed  in  its  imme- 
diate purpose.     But  its  failure  is  not  unqualified.    Mr.  Lloyd  George 
describes  it  as  the  most  remarkable  Conference  in  the 
Genoa.  history   of  the   world.    His   critics   have   been  many 

and  unsparing,  but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  his  courage 
and  resource  in  the  face  of  disappointment  and  misrepresentation 
have  provided  a  new  hope  for  humanity.  Genoa  did  not  achieve 
the  object,  the  economic  salvation  of  Europe,  for  which  the 
Conference  was  called  because,  apart  from  Great  Britain,  every 
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country  sought  a  solution  on  terms  that  conceded  nothing  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  The  world's  outlook  is  none  the  less  profoundly 
modified,  and,  as  the  nations  are  to  come  together  again  at  The  Hague, 
success  may  yet  be  won.  The  prejudices  with  which  the  Conference 
was  confronted  were  unfortunately  aggravated  by  the  Russo-German 
Treaty  and  the  refusal  of  France  to  consider  any  question  that  might 
affect  her  claims  under  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Everyone  seemed  to 
be  suspicious  of  his  neighbour.  In  France,  as  in  England,  there  was 
much  loose  talk  of  the  Entente  in  danger.  Certain  of  the  Allies 
seem  to  hold  strangely  elastic  views  of  what  constitutes  loyalty. 
At  the  very  moment  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  being  charged  with 
betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  Allies,  because  he  openly  sought  some 
arrangement  with  Russia  and  Germany,  it  was  announced  that  Italy 
had  followed  the  example  of  France  and  made  a  secret  pact  with 
the  Turks.  The  contradictions  were  many.  The  nations  entered 
into  a  non-aggression  Treaty  which  gives  promise  of  temporary  peace 
at  least,  and  Germany  and  Russia,  apparently  almost  with  the  same 
pen,  signed  a  military  agreement  which  will  place  German  war 
munitions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bolshevists.  The  Bolshevists  asked 
Europe  to  advance  them  money,  whilst  refusing  to  recognise  any 
claim  based  on  past  credits  or  property  confiscated. 

THE   uncompromising   spirit   which   stood   between   success   and 

failure  is  the  disturbing  factor  in  every  other  direction — in  Anatolia, 

in    China,    in    Egypt,    in    Ireland.    Reports    of    new 

•pi-i  j        i»  &j  r   > 

D.  k         massacres  by  the  Turks  have  thrown  the  recent  settle- 

ment of  the  Turco-Greek  problem  again  into  the 
melting-pot.  In  China,  Wu  Pei-fu  has  defeated  Chang  Tso-lin  in  a 
battle  for  the  control  of  Peking,  but  his  success  has  brought  others 
into  the  field,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  three  or  more  leaders  who  divide 
China  not  only  holds  the  country  in  chaos  but  opens  up  anxiety  as 
to  what  Japan  may  do.  The  Egyptian  problem  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult of  complete  solution  by  pretensions  which  aim  at  the  inclusion 
of  the  Sudan  in  the  new  regime,  although  the  Sudan  was  especially 
reserved,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the 
people  of  the  Sudan  can  agree  to  the  handing  back  of  the  country  to 
Egypt.  In  Ireland  the  Provisional  Government,  by  entering  into  a 
coalition  with  the  Republicans,  have  apparently  gone  outside  the 
Treaty ;  Ulster  is  being  subjected  to  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  her  into  union  with  the  South,  and  peace  seems  farther  off 
than  ever.  On  the  top  of  all  these  anxieties  is  the  question  of  pay- 
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ments  due  from  Germany  on  May  31.  France  is  unquestionably 
determined  at  any  cost  to  exact  her  dues.  American  financiers  are 
now  in  Europe,  and  may  possibly  make  acceptable  suggestions. 
Their  intervention  would  be  welcome,  more  particularly  if  it  were  to 
prove  the  first  move  towards  American  participation  in  the  effort 
to  find  a  way  out  of  Europe's  economic  troubles. 

LORD  LEE'S  address  on  the  Washington  Conference,  published  in 

full  in  the  present  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  was  perhaps  the  most 

valuable  summary  of  the  work  and  achievements  of 

'he  Navy       ^^  remarkable  gathering  yet  given  to  the  public  by 

Dominions      one  w^°  to0^  Part  m  ***  Washington  Conference 

is  a  unique  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  international 
diplomacy  when  the  will  to  peace  is  the  dominating  factor.  The 
history  of  the  Pacific  was  changed  at  a  Round  Table,  and  with  it 
the  history  of  the  world.  Wholly  merited  as  were  the  tributes  paid 
by  Lord  Lee  to  America  and  Japan,  it  is  hardly  yet  fully  realised 
how  great  was  the  naval  sacrifice  Great  Britain  was  called  on  to  make, 
and  how  willingly  she  made  it,  in  the  hope  of  assisting  the  world 
to  amity  and  goodwill.  There  is,  of  course,  a  point  beyond  which 
Great  Britain  cannot  go  :  on  her  navy  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire 
depends.  Drastic  reductions  notwithstanding,  the  maintenance  of 
essential  British  fleets  will  still  be  an  onerous  burden,  and  no  part 
of  Lord  Lee's  address  will  be  read  with  greater  interest  than  that 
in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  that  so  far  the  Dominions  have  done 
little  to  fulfil  their  undertaking  at  the  Imperial  Conference  to  bear 
their  fair  share.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  vivid  image  of  the  weary 
Titan  is  more  apposite  to-day  than  in  1902.  Without  the  help  and 
co-operation  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Empire,  the  taxpayer 
of  the  Mother  Country  will  not  get  any  very  substantial  relief  from 
the  Washington  decisions.  Some  light  on  Lord  Lee's  protest  may  be 
derived  from  the  Canadian  Government's  naval  proposals,  which  Mr. 
Meighen,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
they  leave  practically  the  whole  cost  of  naval  defence  to  Great  Britain. 

DEBATES  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  economic  condition  of 
Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast,  Kenya  and  Uganda,  occupy  some  fifty- 
five  columns  of  the  official  Parliamentary  report  for 


East  and 
West  Afi 

duty  on  palm  products  in  the  West,  and  Lord  Hindlip  drew  attention 


May  10.     Lord  Emmott  urged  on  the  Government  the 
West  Africa.  .     J  ,  , ,     .          ,.  ±  '   ,    ,.x.        - , ,      -,.,-        ,.  , 

importance  of  the  immediate  abolition  ot  the  differential 
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to  the  manner  in  which  taxation  in  the  East  is  "  crippling  "  trade 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  native.  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Mayo, 
Lord  Crewe,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lord  Long  con- 
tributed to  the  two  discussions,  and  the  view  of  the  Government 
was  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  East 
and  West  Africa  are,  of  course,  sufferers  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Important  Government  schemes  have  to  be  suspended 
or  restricted  in  the  effort  to  reduce  taxation  on  the  one  hand  and 
make  budgets  balance  on  the  other.  The  speeches  throughout  showed 
a  keen  desire  that  the  Colonies  should  be  administered  with  the  fullest 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  natives,  and  this  was  especially  reflected 
in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  remarks  on  the  palm  kernels  duty.  The 
West  African  Colonies  do  not  believe  the  measure  is  for  their  benefit, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  expectations  held  out  to  the  crushing  industry 
in  Great  Britain  when  it  was  imposed  in  1919  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
the  Imperial  Government  would,  we  gather,  approve  of  its  abolition 
forthwith.  But  they  are  prepared  to  consult  at  once  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  interests  involved  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  way 
can  be  found  of  dispensing  with  the  duty  without  treating  unfairly 
those  who  have  extended  works  and  made  business  arrangements  on 
the  strength  of  the  five  years'  Ordinances, 

TEADE  derives  distinct  encouragement  from  the  Budget.  A 
reduction  of  the  Income  Tax  by  one-sixth  is  a  sensible  relief.  Sir 

Robert  Home  has  gone  as  far  as  he  dares  in  view  of 
g  a  all  the  circumstances.  To  reduce  taxation  at  all  he  is 

compelled  to  suspend  debt  repayment  and  the  Budget 
is  described  as  a  gamble.  Business  unfortunately  is  not  hampered  by 
taxation  alone.  Industrial  disputes  are  more  costly  and  more  ruinous 
to  enterprise.  Trouble  in  the  cotton  industry  has  happily  been  averted, 
and  the  shipyard  workers  went  back  to  their  labours  when  the  vote 
of  the  men  showed  an  insufficient  majority  in  favour  of  a  continuance 
of  the  strike.  But  the  dispute  in  the  engineering  trade  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  despite  an  official  inquiry  and  much  negotiation.  The 
trade  revival  of  which  there  are  many  signs  is  postponed,  and  the 
whole  country  suffers.  Suggestions  of  a  boom  ahead  seem  rather 
fantastic.  Money  will  be  forthcoming  to  finance  business  just  as  soon 
as  conditions  warrant  it,  but  that  capital  itself  is  no  more  disposed 
than  labour  to  forego  a  reasonable  return  for  services  rendered  is  shown 
by  the  failure  of  the  New  South  Wales  4-|  per  cent,  loan  issued  at  95. 
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Of  the  £5,000,000  offered  for  subscription,  the  public  applied  for  four 
per  cent.  Interest,  like  wages,  clearly  must  not  be  cut  too  drastically 
and  too  precipitately. 

INSPIRING  memories  have  been  left  by  the  visit  of  the  King  and 

Queen  to  Brussels  and  the  British  war  cemeteries  in   Belgium  and 

9       France.     The   impressive  state  ceremonial  in  Brussels 

Pilgrimage  inaugurated  wnat  tne  Kmg  himself  described  as  "  a 
solemn  pilgrimage  in  honour  of  those  who  died  for 
all  free  men."  Before  the  Stone  of  Kemembrance  at  Terlincthun 
above  Boulogne,  His  Majesty  pictured  the  earth  girdled  with  the 
graves  of  the  Empire's  dead  : 

Beyond  the  stately  cemeteries  of  France,  across  Italy,  through  Eastern  Europe 
in  well-nigh  unbroken  chain  they  stretch,  passing  over  the  holy  Mount  of  Olives  to 
the  farthest  shores  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans — from  Zeebrugge  to  Coronel, 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  hidden  wildernesses  of  East  Africa.  .  .  .  Standing  beneath  this 
Cross  of  Sacrifice,  facing  the  Great  Stone  of  Kemembrance,  and  compassed  by  these 
sternly  simple  headstones,  we  remember,  and  must  charge  our  children  to  remember, 
that  as  our  dead  were  equal  in  sacrifice,  so  are  they  equal  in  honour,  for  the  greatest 
and  the  least  of  them  have  proved  that  sacrifice  and  honour  are  no  vain  things,  but 
truths  by  which  the  world  lives. 

These  sentiments,  so  beautifully  and  sympathetically  expressed 
by  the  King,  have  moved  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  to  one  of  his  noblest 
efforts.  His  poem  on  "  The  King's  Pilgrimage  "  will  surely  live  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  son  of  the  Empire  capable  of  realising 
what  we  owe  "  to  them  that  saved  our  Heritage  and  cast  away  their 
own."  There  in  Terlincthun  Cemetery,  about  "  a  Carven  Stone  and 
a  stark  Sword  brooding  on  the  bosom  of  the  Cross,  where  high  and 
low  are  one,"  lie  "  gentlemen  from  out  of  all  the  seas  that  ever  called 
him  King  "  : 

All  that  they  had  they  gave — they  gave — 

In  sure  and  single  faith.    ' 
There  can  no  knowledge  reach  their  grave 

To  make  them  grudge  their  death, 
Save  only  if  they  understood 

That,  after  all  was  done, 
We  they  redeemed  denied  their  blood 
And  mocked  the  gains  it  won. 

THE  sinking  of  the  P.  &  0.  liner  Egypt,  after  collision  with  a  French 

boat  in  a  fog  off  Ushant,  is  one  of  those  tragedies 

which  command  instant  and  universal  sympathy  alike 

with  the  victims,  their  friends,  and  the  company  whose 

record  of  service  stands  so  high.     The  toll  of  life  was  heavy,  and  a 
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valuable  ship,  with  specie  on  board  that  the  world  cannot  afford  to 
lose  just  now,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  It  happened  on  an 
afternoon  when  people  on  land  were  seeking  shelter  from  tropical 
sunshine.  Thought  of  the  perils  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  would  be  the  last  in  any  man's  mind.  The  horrors  of  the  disaster 
were  aggravated  by  panic  among  the  Lascars.  Many  lives,  including 
their  own,  were  sacrificed  to  their  mad  resolve  to  be  among  the  first 
in  the  boats. 

SIR  JAMES  B AERIE'S  Rectorial  address  at  St.  Andrews  revealed 
him  in  a  dual  capacity.     The  Peter  Pan  in  him,  the  unruly  half  of 
himself,  whom  he  calls  McConnachie,  and  "  the  dour 
Peter  Pan's     an(j   practical   and   canny "   that   he   would   have   us 
believe  is  the  other  side  of  him,  ever  in  opposition  to 
the  dreamer  "  who  flies  around  on  one  wing,"  are,  if  his 
diagnosis  be  correct,  as  unlike  as  Jekyll  and  Hyde.     Such  is  the  latest 
of  the  diverting  fancies  conjured  up  by  the  Barrie  genius.     The  result 
was  an  address  unique  among  rectorial  utterances.     It  was  an  invoca- 
tion to  Youth  to  assert  itself  in  peace  time  as  it  was  called  upon  to 
assert  itself  in  war.     Courage,  he  said,  was  his  theme  ;  "  courage  is  the 
thing,  all  goes  if  courage  goes."    He  went  to  great  explorers  like 
Captain  Scott,  to  writers  like  Henley  and  Stevenson,  for  pathetic  and 
noble  examples.     "  There  is  a  form  of  anaemia  that  is  more  rotting 
than  even  an  unjust  war."    He  invited  Youth  to  take  things  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  Betters,  and  to  demand  a  partnership.     Much  that 
Sir  James  said  seemed  to  be  a  rather  disconcerting  echo  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world  applied  to  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
He   advocates   a   League   of  Youth,    and  when  he    admitted   (was 
this   McConnachie   inciting  Barrie  ?)   that  he   seemed  to   be  advo- 
cating a  rebellion,  he  was  clearly  conscious  that  his  suggestion  was 
but  an  exhortation  to  "self-determination"  on  the  part  of  Youth. 
The  subtle  irony,  possibly  almost  too  subtle  in  the  circumstances, 
was  punctuated  by  charming  reflections,  and  at  least  one  epigram  may 
perhaps  remind  Youth  that  time  will  bring  its  challenge.     "Don't 
forget  to  speak  scornfully  of  the  Victorian  age ;  there  will  be  lots  of 
time  to  repent  when  you  know  it  better.     Very  soon  you  will  be  Vic- 
torian or  that  sort  of  thing  yourselves."     The  Youth  of  to-morrow  may, 
indeed,  regard  the  Youth  of  to-day  when  it  is  Youth  no  longer  much 
as  McConnachie  suggests  that  the   Youth  of  to-day  should  regard 
the  Youth   of  yesterday.     Peter   Pan   does  not  grow   up,  but  the 
Youth  of  St.  Andrews  will. 
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IN   JUSTICE   TO    AN    EMPIRE    FOUNDER. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  A.  COCKBURN,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

OUR  kinsmen  on  the  Western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  have  ever  proved  themselves  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  events  which  occurred  in  the  heroic  age  of  Great  Britain,  before 
the  sword  of  separation  cut  off  temporarily  the  New  World  from  the  Old.  Conse- 
quently, they  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  conversant  as  ourselves  with  the  mighty 
deeds  of  those  who  figured  on  the  world's  stage  when  the  germs  of  Oversea  settlement 
first  took  root.  Witness  the  postage  stamp  issued  by  Newfoundland  in  1910  to 
commemorate  the  tercentenary  celebrations  of  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  of  our 
British  Possessions.  This  stamp  bears  the  image  of  Francis  Bacon,  with  the  super- 
scription "  1610-1910.  Lord  Bacon,  the  guiding  spirit  in  Colonisation  Scheme." 

Justice  has  never  been  done  to  the  great  Lord  Verulam  by  his  own  countrymen 
for  the  leading  part  that  he  played  in  the  foundation  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  William 
Strachey,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  dedicated  his  book  on  the 
"  Historic  of  Travaile  into  Virginia  Britannia  "  to  Francis  Bacon,  and  addressed  him  as 
"  a  most  noble  fautor  of  the  Virginian  Plantation."  It  is  well  known  in  that  State, 
though  barely  remembered  here,  that  Bacon  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  Virginian 
Council  of  1609,  but  was  also  one  of  the  two  eminent  lawyers  who  revised  its  charter. 
Many  of  the  members  of  that  Council  were  among  Bacon's  personal  friends.  But  great 
as  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  Lord  Verulam  as  the  practical  founder  of  the  British 
Empire,  we  are  still  more  deeply  under  obligation  to  him  for  the  sound  advice  he  gave 
as  to  the  lines  on  which  the  administration  of  the  Colonies  thus  founded  should  be 
conducted.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  we  find,  in  Bacon's  essay  "  of  Plantations," 
in  his  letter  to  the  King  "  of  the  true  greatness  of  Britain,"  and  in  his  "  Advice  to 
Sir  George  Villiers  "  words  of  counsel  and  warning  which  we  follow  to  our  advantage 
or  disregard  at  our  peril. 

The  writings  of  Verulam  are  constantly  quoted,  not  merely  as  wise  maxims  but  as 
practical  guides  for  action  in  solving  the  problems  by  which  we  are  every  day  confronted. 
Penned  more  than  300  years  ago,  they  are  as  fresh  and  applicable  as  if  they  were 
dictated  as  headlines  for  a  leader  in  to-morrow's  journals.  He  emphasised  over  and 
over  again  the  importance  to  Great  Britain  of  strength  at  sea  ;  remarking  that  "  the 
wealth  of  both  Indies  seemed  in  great  part  but  an  accessory  to  command  of  the  sea." 
He  speaks  of  the  Navy  Koyal  and  Shipping  as  the  outworks  and  walls  of  the  Kingdom. 
He  maintained  that  so  long  as  we  were  well  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy  we  might 
continue  to  live  in  peace  and  quietness.  He  urged  that  every  subject  should  be  fit 
to  make  a  soldier  ;  and  that  means  of  defence  should  be  commensurate  with  the  wealth 
of  a  country.  To  illustrate  this  he  tells  of  Croesus,  the  Eastern  monarch,  who  with 
ostentation  showed  all  his  treasures  of  gold  to  Solon ;  whereupon  the  wise  man  of 
Greece  said  :  "  Sir,  if  any  other  come  that  hath  better  iron  than  you  he  will  be  master 
of  all  this  gold."  He  advocated  the  formation  of  a  Council  in  England  to  advise  the 
Crown  on  matters  relating  to  the  Colonies ;  thus  foreshadowing  the  constitution  of 
a  much  needed  Imperial  Council.  He  recommended  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture and  denounced  the  importation  of  articles  which  could  be  produced  at  home. 
He  deprecated  the  tendency  of  English  dames  to  wear  costly  laces  purchased  abroad 
when  they  might  with  great  advantage  be  manufactured  locally.  He  adds  the  sage 
advice  that  instead  of  crying  up  all  things  which  are  brought  from  beyond  sea  we 
should  advance  the  native  commodities  of  our  own  kingdom,  and  employ  our 
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countrymen  before  strangers  ;  this  "  would  set  many  thousand  hands  on  work  and 
thereby  one  shilling's  worth  of  the  materials  would  by  industry  be  multiplied  by 
five,  ten,  and  many  times  to  twenty  times  more  in  the  value  being  wrought."  He 
calls  merchants  the  great  veins  of  the  community.  "  If  they  flourish  not  a  kingdom 
may  have  good  limbs,  but  will  have  empty  veins  and  flourish  little  "  ;  and,  as  if 
foreseeing  the  Budget  of  to-day,  he  adds  "  Taxes  and  imposts  upon  them  do  seldom 
good  to  the  King's  revenue  .  .  .  the  particular  rates  being  increased,  but  the  total 
bulk  of  trading  rather  decreased."  Such  are  among  the  services  which  his  wise 
counsels  and  meritorious  actions  rendered  to  his  country.  The  benefits  he  conferred 
upon  the  world  at  large  are  incalculable.  He  banished  the  barren  studies  of  scholas- 
ticism, and  by  means  of  his  experimental  philosophy  placed  in  the  hands  of  mankind 
the  keys  wherewith  to  discover  the  secrets  of  Nature  and  unlock  the  treasure  house  of 
Earth. 

How  comes  it  then  that  his  name  is  not  held  in  honour  above  that  of  almost  all 
other  mortals  by  his  fellow  countrymen  ?  Why  should  the  envenomed  line  of  Pope, 
and  the  tinsel  inaccuracies  of  Macaulay  still  pass  current  when  their  untruthfulness 
has  been  in  recent  years  so  thoroughly  exposed  and  refuted  by  the  labours  of  such 
men  as  Basil  Montagu,  Spedding,  Hepworth  Dixon,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and  Pro- 
fessor Adamson  in  his  article  on  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  ? 
Verulam  has  been  accused  of  meanness,  servility,  treachery  to  Essex,  and  corruption. 
The  contrast  in  the  words  "  Wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind  "  is  striking, 
and  proved  irresistible  to  Pope's  fondness  for  antithesis,  but  there  is  no  ground  in 
fact  for  the  imputation.  On  the  contrary,  Bacon  was  noted  among  his  contem- 
poraries for  the  profuseness  of  his  liberality.  Far  from  being  servile,  he  gave  offence 
and  contributed  to  his  fall  by  not  accepting  Buckingham's  dictation  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Now  that  the  depth  and  deadly  nature  of  Essex's  treason  are  clearly  understood 
few  lawyers  of  repute  would  care  to  challenge  Bacon's  conduct  in  that  case.  I  have 
never  met  a  Judge  who  did  so.  Far  from  being  vindictive  in  discharging  his  duties 
as  a  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  Bacon  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
persistently  interceding  for  Essex,  although  all  friendship  between  the  two  men 
had  long  ceased  to  exist.  Corruption  implies  a  perversion  of  justice  from  improper 
motives.  How  can  such  a  charge  be  levelled  with  any  show  of  reason  against  a  Judge 
whose  decisions,  amounting  to  some  seven  thousand  in  number,  were  admittedly 
just  ?  Isaac  Disraeli,  in  "  Curiosities  of  Literature "  (not  being  subject  to  the 
English  habit  of  stoning  the  prophets),  says  of  him,  "  Participating  in  the  cor- 
ruptions of  his  age  he  was  himself  incorruptible  ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  never  gave  a 
partial  or  unjust  sentence." 

At  the  time  of  Verulam's  fall  from  power  it  was  dangerous  to  speak  in  his  defence. 
A  veil  of  mystery  surrounded  the  whole  affair.  Archbishop  Tennison  says :  "  The 
great  cause  of  his  suffering  is  to  some  a  secret."  The  first  life  of  Bacon  was  published 
in  France  in  1631,  many  years  before  any  biography  appeared  in  English.  The 
French  writer  says  that  vanity,  avarice,  and  ambition  were  to  him  quite  unknown. 
When  he  did  a  good  action  it  was  not  from  a  desire  of  fame,  but  simply  because  he 
could  not  do  otherwise.  Though  his  probity  was  entirely  exempt  from  censure, 
nevertheless  he  was  declared  guilty  of  the  crime  of  his  servant.  The  treatment 
meted  out  to  him  is  described  as  "  monstrous  ingratitude  and  unparalleled  cruelty." 
Thomas  Bushel,  one  of  Verulam's  secretaries,  in  a  tract  dated  1659,  admits  that  he 
was  one  of  those  whose  misconduct  contributed  to  the  fall  of  their  master.  He  also 
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from  personal  knowledge  reveals,  when  it  is  safe  to  speak,  some  of  the  secret  history 
of  the  preceding  age.  From  this  and  from  collateral  evidence,  the  mystery  of  Verulam's 
so-called  fall  is  explained.  The  abuses  of  Buckingham's  myrmidons  had  become 
intolerable.  The  Crown  itself  was  in  jeopardy.  A  victim  was  demanded.  James 
found  himself  in  a  dilemma  as  to  whether  the  guilty  or  the  innocent  should  suffer. 
Either  Buckingham  or  Verulam  must  be  sacrificed. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  magnanimity  of  his  nature,  the  latter  permitted 
himself  to  be  offered  up.  At  the  King's  request  he  abandoned  his  intention  of  defend- 
ing himself  from  the  charges  brought  against  him,  although  his  marvellous  eloquence 
and  clear  conscience  would  have  enabled  him  easily  to  do  so.  He  thought  that  a 
general  submission  and  surrender  of  the  seals  would  suffice.  He  drew  a  distinction 
between  vitia  temporis  and  vitia  hominis.  His  enemies,  however,  perceiving  the 
advantage  they  had  gained,  demanded  an  explicit  reply  to  twenty-three  charges  ; 
but  in  his  so-called  confession  there  is  much  more  of  refutation  than  acknowledgment 
of  guilt.  From  the  Tower,  where  for  a  few  hours  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  matter  of 
form,  he  wrote  to  Buckingham  "  Howsoever  I  have  acknowledged  that  the  sentence 
is  just,  and  for  reformation  sake  fit  I  have  been  .  .  .  the  justest  Chancellor  that 
has  been  in  the  five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time."  The  descriptions  of 
Bacon's  character  by  those  who  knew  him  bear  the  impress  of  conviction,  and  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  parrot-like  repetition  of  his  hearsay  calumniators.  He  was 
a  "Friend  unalterable  to  his  friends."  It  is  "not  his  greatness  I  admire  but  his 
virtue."  "  All  good  and  great  men  loved  him."  "  Never  was  there  man  who  so 
loved  equity  or  so  enthusiastically  worked  for  the  public  good  as  he."  "I  have  been 
induced  to  think  that  if  ever  there  were  a  beam  of  knowledge  derived  from  God,  in 
modern  times,  it  was  upon  him."  The  tributes  of  praise  by  his  contemporaries, 
published  in  "  Manes  Verulamiani "  after  his  death,  read  like  apostrophes  to  a  demi-god 
rather  than  to  a  man.  Conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  relying  on  the  innate  sense 
of  justice  in  his  fellow  countrymen  to  vindicate  him  when  the  facts  should  be  disclosed, 
Bacon  bequeathed,  in  the  touching  words  of  his  last  will  and  testament,  his  name 
and  memory  to  "  Men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages." 

Surely  the  time  is  at  hand  when  Englishmen  will  no  longer  listen  patiently  to 
unjustifiable  aspersions  on  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  Imperialists,  the  soundest 
of  statesmen,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  philosophers.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  nothing  gives  greater  strength  to  a  nation  than  reverence  for  those  who  in  the  past 
have  played  their  part  in  building  up  the  State.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  a  growing 
solidarity  within  the  Empire  than  the  offering  up  of  the  Bidding  Prayers  and  exhor- 
tation at  Imperial  religious  services.  The  noble  words  "  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men 
and  our  Fathers  that  begat  us  "  foster  a  feeling  of  continuity  in  the  traditions  of  the 
race,  and  inspire  the  present  generation  to  emulate  the  mighty  deeds  of  their  fore- 
fathers. There  is  no  law  for  libel  against  the  dead  ;  but  a  sense  of  decency  as  well  as 
patriotism  should  be  sufficient  to  restrain  men  from  slandering  the  memory  of  those 
whose  honour  and  reputation  are  national  assets.  The  words  of  promise  in  the  Fifth 
Commandment  are  applicable  not  only  to  the  life  of  an  individual  but  to  that  of 
nations.  How  can  we  reasonably  expect  the  days  of  an  Empire  to  be  long  in  the  land 
if  its  sons  fail  to  honour  those  to  whom  its  greatness  owes  its  origin  ? 


The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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By  C.  JESSON,  M.P. 
(Hon.  Secretary  Empire  Development  Parliamentary  Committee.) 

THE  Empire  Settlement  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  will  establish  machinery  for 
transferring  the  surplus  population  of  our  over-crowded  towns  and  cities  to  those 
vast  solitudes  in  our  Dominions  where  there  are  great  natural  opportunities  for  earn- 
ing a  good  living,  but  which  require  more  population  for  their  development.  We 
have  a  population  in  this  country  of  approximately  47  million  people,  or  an  average 
of  over  400  to  the  square  mile,  as  against  less  than  two  to  the  square  mile  in  such 
wonderfully  fertile  countries  as  Canada  and  Australia.  Of  this  47  million  nearly 
two  million  adults  are  unemployed  to-day,  and  these,  together  with  their  dependants, 
bring  the  number  of  those  who  rely  upon  the  rest  of  the  community  for  support  to 
approximately  eight  or  nine  millions.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  present  rate 
of  increase  of  our  population  is  over  500,000  per  annum,  which  rate,  if  it  continues 
for  the  next  ten  years,  means  that  opportunities  to  earn  a  living  in  this  country 
must  be  found  for  at  least  another  five  million  people.  Can  this  be  done  ? 

We  know  that  during  the  fifty  years  before  the  late  war  our  population  increased 
from,  approximately,  30  million  to  about  45  million,  i.e.,  50  per  cent.  We  also  know 
that  during  the  trade  boom  of  1913-14  there  were  very  few  unemployed  workers 
in  this  country,  which  means  that  this  enormous  increase  of  population  was  absorbed 
into  our  much-abused  industrial  system.  It  may,  therefore,  be  argued  that  if  our 
industrial  system  could  absorb  those  extra  millions  of  workers  in  the  past,  it  can  be 
made  to  do  the  same  again  in  the  future.  But  can  it  ?  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem.  Obviously  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  people  any  country  can  provide 
employment  for,  and  the  question  is,  has  that  limit  been  reached  already  in  the  case 
of  Great  Britain  ?  If  not,  for  how  many  more  can  we  find  openings  ? 

A  casual  study  of  our  industrial  history  reveals  two  very  important  facts.  One 
is,  side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  our  population  and  the  development  of  our  industries, 
our  agriculture  has  declined.  We  are  consequently  producing  less  food  per  head 
of  our  population  to-day  than  we  were  fifty  years  ago.  Our  food  production  now  is 
only  one-fifth  of  our  requirements,  which  means  that  we  are  importing  the  other 
four-fifths  from  other  countries.  Unless  therefore  we  can  induce  people  in  other 
countries  to  sell  us  their  surplus  food  and  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  our  manu- 
factured goods,  a  considerable  percentage  of  our  population  will  have  either  to 
emigrate  or  starve.  That  is  as  sure  as  that  night  always  follows  day.  The  other 
fact  is,  during  those  fifty  years  we  not  only  developed  our  old  industries  and 
initiated  new  ones,  but  we  managed  to  find  new  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  within  our  Empire,  for  our  industrial  products.  A  further  question 
thus  arises,  can  we  still  find  new  markets  for  our  goods  ?  And  if  so,  where  ? 

In  this  respect,  we  must  remember  that  many  of  our  markets  in  European  countries 
have,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  been  destroyed  by  the  war.  Russia  is  a  notable 
example.  Furthermore,  nearly  every  foreign  country  in  the  world  now  not  only 
imposes  heavy  tariffs  upon  all  the  goods  imported,  but  is  steadily  increasing 
those  tariffs  in  the  interests  of  its  own  home  markets,  and  to  assist  and  protect 
its  own  home  industries.  This  must  naturally  hamper  us  in  increasing,  or  even  in 
recovering,  our  foreign  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government,  as  well  as 
several  of  our  Dominion  Governments,  now  give  a  substantial  preference  upon  all  the 
goods  they  import  that  have  been  produced  within  the  British  Empire.  This  is  an 
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important  step  towards  helping  the  development  of  Empire  trade  and  the  principle 
of  "  Free  Trade  "  within  the  Empire. 

The  Government  believe  that  the  migration  of  a  portion  of  our  surplus  popula- 
tion to  those  Dominions  that  are  asking  for  them,  would  have  the  effect  of  helping 
to  relieve  the  strain  of  unemployment  at  home,  and  improving  our  trade  with  those 
Dominions.  They  are  proposing  to  allocate  £3,000,000  per  annum  from  the  Treasury 
towards  the  cost  of  approved  schemes  of  Migration  and  Empire  Development.  This 
sum  has  been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot  afford  it,  and  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  inadequate  for  the  enormous  task  involved.  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
both  these  criticisms  are  wrong.  To-day  Unemployment  Insurance  is  costing  us 
approximately  £100,000,000  per  annum  in  unemployment  pay.  In  addition  to  this, 
our  Local  Poor  Law  Authorities  are  disbursing  at  least  another  £200,000,000  per 
annum  in  relieving  the  distress  caused  by  unemployment.  Every  unemployed 
worker  therefore  who  can  be  transferred  to  useful  employment  in  any  of  our  Dominions 
is  obviously  a  relief  to  the  overburdened  tax-payer  at  home,  and  a  gain  to  the  Dominion 
that  is  in  need  of  his  labour.  That  the  £3,000,000  which  the  Government  propose 
to  set  aside  annually  for  this  purpose  will  not  go  far  towards  settling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  British  families  in  our  Dominions  is  also  obvious.  It  is  estimated  that 
to  settle  Australia  alone  will  cost  at  least  £250,000,000  during  the  next  twenty  years. 
But  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  tax-payers,  either  here  or  in  the  Dominions,  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  foot  this  bill.  The  idea  is  to  raise  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Home  and 
Dominion  Governments  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest.  Each  settler  will  be  set  up 
in  his  new  home  and  granted  a  loan  sufficient  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  until 
his  farm  begins  to  pay  its  way.  This  loan  must  be  repaid  with  interest,  within  thirty 
years,  on  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act.  As  fast  as  the  principal  is 
repaid  it  will  be  at  once  loaned  out  again  to  other  new  settlers,  so  that  a  constant 
stream  of  migrants  will  be  passing  from  this  country  to  our  Dominions  ;  they  will 
become  customers  for  British  manufactured  goods,  and  we  shall  become  customers 
for  their  food  and  other  products.  Another  important  fact  is,  practically  every 
Britisher  who  settles  in  our  Dominions  develops  an  extraordinary  affection  for  the 
Motherland.  During  the  war,  the  writer  was  much  impressed  with  a  conversation 
he  had  with  an  Australian  soldier  who  came  over  to  help  us.  In  this  conversation 
he  constantly  referred  to  this  old  country  as  "  Home."  When  reminded  that  he  was 
born  in  Australia,  and  that  it  was  possible  he  would  never  have  seen  old  England 
but  for  the  war,  he  replied  :  "  This  old  country  is  '  Home  '  to  every  real  Australian. 
It  is  the  cradle  of  our  race,  and  every  true  Australian  hopes  to  see  the  Motherland 
some  day." 

That  sentiment  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  our  Empire.  It  finds  expression 
in  the  strong  desire  of  our  Dominion  representatives  to  people  their  vacant  lands 
with  Britishers,  and  to  develop  trade  between  themselves  and  the  old  country.  Our 
Australian  cousins  are  very  desirous  of  keeping  Australia  "  white,"  but  unless  they 
can  increase  their  present  population  of  five  million,  eighty  per  cent,  of  which  is 
domiciled  in  the  cities  bordering  the  Continent  of  Australia,  to  fifty  million  within  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  reasonably  hope  to  keep  out 
the  coloured  races  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

In  the  past,  emigrants  have  experienced  very  rough  times  in  trying  to  settle  upon 
the  land  in  our  Dominions.  The  task  of  clearing  their  land  unaided,  building  their 
homes,  road  making,  and  awaiting  the  result  of  their  crops,  far  away  from  the  great 
centres  of  population,  the  loneliness  of  their  surroundings,  and  the  lack  of  those  social 
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amenities  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  great  cities,  have  proved  a  great  drawback 
to  land  colonisation.  Thousands  of  enthusiastic  settlers  have  given  up  the  task  in 
despair,  and  have  drifted  into  the  cities,  where  they  have  competed  for  employment 
with  the  town  workers.  It  is  this  fact  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  Australian 
town  worker's  opposition  to  any  further  schemes  of  migration  to  Australia.  The 
following  is  an  example,  therefore,  of  how  it  is  proposed  to  avoid  all  this  hardship 
and  disappointment  in  the  future. 

According  to  The  Hon.  John  McWhae,  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  the  Victoria 
Government  are  desirous  of  attracting  as  many  British  settlers  as  possible  to  their 
State,  and  are  engaged  in  three  great  activities  in  trying  to  attract  them.  These 
are  irrigation  works  ;  the  production  of  cheap  electrical  power  ;  and  the  development 
of  the  Murray  Eiver  valley.  Large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
railways,  are  to  be  selected  and  laid  out  upon  garden  city  lines.  Each  village  will 
consist  of  not  fewer  than  1,000  families,  a  number  of  single  young  men,  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  single  women.  These  will  be  carefully  selected  from  the  thousands 
of  people  in  Great  Britain  who  wish  to  migrate  to  our  Dominions.  The  men  are 
to  be  sent  out  first,  and  upon  arrival  will  be  met  by  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments, who  will  conduct  them  to  their  destinations,  and  provide  them  with  expert 
advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  clearing  their  farms,  road  making,  building  houses, 
schools,  and  other  public  buildings,  including  recreation  halls,  cinemas,  etc.  All 
the  most  up-to-date  labour-saving  appliances  will  be  provided  for  this  work,  including 
an  unlimited  supply  of  water  and  cheap  electrical  power.  When  this  work  has  been 
sufficiently  advanced  and  the  season's  crops  have  been  sown,  the  women  and  the 
children  will  then  be  sent  out.  These  will  be  met  in  the  same  way,  teachers 
provided  for  their  children,  and  all  the  requirements  of  the  village  thoroughly  organised 
and  provided  for.  The  railway,  the  motor  car,  and  the  motor  cycle  will  keep  the 
settlers  in  close  touch  with  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  the  cinemas  will  amuse  them 
and  keep  them  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
world.  Schemes  for  marketing  their  produce  by  co-operation  will  be  organised, 
thus  ensuring  the  best  possible  rewards  for  their  labour  and  enterprise. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  success  in  Victoria,  The  Hon.  John  McWhae,  speaking 
before  the  members  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  recently,*  said  :  "  A  little  concrete 
instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  intense  culture  on  an  irrigation  block  came  under 
my  notice  last  week,  when  I  had  a  visit  from  an  elderly  man,  whose  son-in-law  and 
daughter  are  engaged  in  fruit  farming  at  Mildura.  This  gentleman  read  an  extract 
from  his  daughter's  letter,  in  which  she  stated  that  on  their  30-acre  orchard  they  had 
produced  a  fruit  crop  which  yielded  a  profit  of  £2,700  for  the  year."  He  also  men- 
tioned that  they  had  purchased  their  own  motor  car,  and  had  become  quite  prosperous. 
It  may  be  asked  why  similar  schemes  cannot  be  organised  for  land  colonisation  in 
this  country.  One  reason  is,  we  lack  the  Australian  climate,  and  more  particularly 
the  Australian  sunshine. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  schemes  that  can  be  organised  upon  these  lines 
in  different  parts  of  our  Empire,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned,  including 
the  British  tax-payer.  We  fully  realise  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  populate  all 
those  Dominions  that  are  in  urgent  need  of  population  to  the  extent  required.  But 
if  the  policy  initiated  by  the  Government  in  their  Empire  Settlement  Bill  is  faith- 
fully followed  for  the  future,  we  shall  soon  be  seeing  a  stream  of  British  emigrants 
passing  to  our  Overseas  Dominions  much  in  the  same  way  that  men  now  move  from 
Glasgow  to  London,  or  from  London  to  Manchester,  in  their  search  for  employment. 

*  See  UNITED  EMPIRE,  May  1922. 
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THE  tropics  are  for  the  coloured  races  and  always  will  be.  No  man  who  knows  his 
tropics  denies  that  the  white  man  can  live  or  exist  in  the  tropics,  but  what  we 
do  say — that  is,  those  of  us  who  do  really  know  our  tropics — is  that  the  white  man 
cannot  "  carry  on  "  in  the  tropics  without  the  assistance  of  the  coloured  man  for 
domestic  and  manual  labour.  As  one  who  knows  his  tropics  and  has  lived  and 
worked  amongst  the  native  races,  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  any  scheme  that 
intends  dumping  whites  into  tropical  regions,  especially  the  womenfolk,  without 
the  assistance  of  coloured  labour  to  see  them  through.  Even  then  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  ruining  the  lives  (for  that  is  what  it  does  mean)  of  our  white  womenfolk, 
and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  successfully  to  develop  a  country  without  the 
womenfolk ;  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  whole  proposition.  A  white  woman, 
when  she  goes  to  the  tropics  (of  course  there  are  a  few  exceptions)  loses  tone.  This 
loss  of  tone  applies  to  her  whole  system,  involving  deterioration  and  the  breaking 
down  in  health  ;  she  is  less  fitted  for  child  bearing,  and  children  born  are  less  likely 
to  be  healthy  and  fit. 

The  troubte  in  Australia  is  that  practically  the  whole  of  our  population  live  in 
the  temperate  zone.  It  is  there  where  the  votes  come  from  for  the  politician,  and  the 
ayerage  man,  be  he  politician  or  otherwise,  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  tropics 
and  the  conditions  of  life  there,  and  cares  less.  The  "  White  Australia  "  ideal,  as  far 
as  the  temperate  zone  is  concerned,  is  excellent,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  ideal, 
and,  as  far  as  the  tropics  are  concerned,  is  an  absolute  and  physical  impossibility. 
What  is  more,  it  does  not  exist  to-day  in  tropical  Australia,  and  never  will.  The  cry 
of  "  White  Australia  "  is  used  by  the  man  who  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
taking  his  family  to  the  tropics  and  facing  it  out.  It  is  the  cry  we  hear  the  world  over 
whenever  there  is  trouble.  "  Go  on,  men,  over  you  go — there  you  are — get  at  them ; 
but  I,  oh  yes,  I  am  far  too  important  a  person  to  enter  into  it.  I  have  no  objection 
to  risking  the  other  man's  life,  and  to  ruining  his  wife  and  family,  but  my  duty  is  to 
remain  behind  at  the  base  in  a  temperate  climate.  I  am  far  too  important  a  personage 
to  be  spared  or  to  run  the  risk  of  any  hardship."  I  have  watched  the  men  you 
have  had  at  your  Colonial  Institute  gatherings.  Many  are  unquestionably  able  men, 
but  practically  without  exception  as  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  they  know  nothing 
of  their  tropics  and  the  conditions  of  life  there.  Many  are  men  holding  official 
positions,  who,  if  they  have  been  in  the  tropics,  have  gone  there  on  a  joy  ride, 
or  as  governors  of  provinces  who  know  practically  nothing  of  the  hardships  the 
ordinary  settler  has  to  go  through,  and  yet  it  is  the  settler  that  makes  the  country, 
not  the  Governor  or  official  or  member  of  Parliament.  An  official  goes  up  to  be 
Governor  or  M.P.— he  lives  in  the  lap  of  luxury  (as  far  as  is  possible),  the  work 
done  for  him  is  done  by  some  coloured  person,  in  the  way  of  washing,  cooking, 
vegetable  growing,  or  manual  labour — he  comes  back  possibly  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  or  even  years,  and  talks  of  the  tropics  as  being  quite  a  fit  place  for  the  white. 
"  See  how  I  am,"  he  says  ;  "  I  have  just  come  from  the  tropics,  and  I  ought  to  know 
if  the  tropics  are  fit  for  the  white."  But  he  does  not  tell,  in  fact  he  may  not  even 
know,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  coloured  labour  he  could  not  possibly  have  existed. 

We  have  a  judge,  who  is  at  present  in  Papua.  He  was  born  in  South  Australia, 
and  many  years  ago  went  to  the  Northern  Territory  as  Judge  and  Administrator. 

*  [In  view  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  White  Australia  question  we  are  glad  to  publish  Dr. 
Hornabrook's  vigorous  statement  and  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  a  general  discussion. — Editor  U.E.] 
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He  finally  settled  in  Papua  with  his  family.  He  says,  "  Look  at  me,  I  and  my  family 
have  stood  the  tropics."  He  does  not  tell  you  how  often  he  has  left  the  tropics  and 
come  down  to  the  temperate  zone  of  Southern  Australia,  nor  does  he  tell  you  that 
his  life  in  the  tropics  has  only  been  made  bearable  by  coloured  labour— that  his 
vegetables  were  grown  by  Asiatic  labour,  that  his  cook  was  not  a  white,  that  his  laundry 
was  washed  by  an  Asiatic  or  coloured  man.  Oh  dear  no,  that  is  all  left  out,  and 
Senator  Earle  quotes  him  as  a  fitting  example  of  what  the  white  man  can  do  in  the 
tropics.  I  doubt  if  this  judge  in  question  has  ever  done  one  strenuous  day's  manual 
labour  in  his  life  in  the  tropics — he  has  certainly  not  done  it  for  any  extended  period, 
nor  is  he  capable  of  doing  it. 

Sir  James  Mitchell,  Premier  of  Western  Australia,  is  reported  (Argus,  March  23) 
to  have  said  that  the  northern  portion  of  Australia  could  grow  all  the  cotton  Britain 
required,  and  could  do  it  with  white  labour.  No  one  denies  that  Australia  can  grow 
cotton,  in  fact  it  can  even  be  grown  in  the  southern  portions  of  Australia,  such  as 
South  Australia,  but  anyone  who  does  know  his  tropics,  knows  perfectly  well  that  it 
will  never  be  grown  in  the  tropics  by  whites,  except  in  the  capacity  of  overseers, 
as  is  the  case  to-day  in  the  sugar  industry  in  northern  moist  tropical  Queensland. 
Except  for  the  Italians,  the  major  portion  of  the  work  in  the  northern  sugar-fields 
of  Queensland  is  to-day  done  by  coloured  labour,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  done. 
At  the  cane-cutting  season  some  whites  visit  the  northern  area,  but  they  soon  return, 
and  even  these  whites  are,  many  of  them,  only  "  so-called  "  whites.  Are  we  so  blind 
in  this  country  that  we  cannot  see,  or  do  we  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  think 
that  by  so  doing  others  cannot  see  us  ?  Do  we  know  anything  of  the  world  to-day  ? 
Do  we  know  that  the  world  population  to-day  is  about  1,700,000,000,  and  that  out  of 
that  number  about  two-thirds  are  coloured  races,  and  one-third  white,  and  that  the 
whites  control  practically  three-quarters  of  the  earth  surface,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  coloured  races  are  increasing  not  only  at  a  greater  rate  sum  total,  but  also 
per  cent.  ? 

Australia  to-day  has  roughly  5,500,000  ;  by  the  year  2000  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress  she  will  have  under  30,000,000,  and  the  world  at  1  per  cent,  increase  will 
be  about  3,844,000,000.  Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  in  his  article  in  February  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  talks  of  Australia  having  by  1951  a  population  of  22,500,000,  that  is  allowing 
for  250,000  new  settlers  per  annum  and  25  per  cent,  increase.  Now  the  majority 
of  these  settlers  will  unquestionably  settle  in  the  more  temperate  zone,  and  still  leave 
our  northern  areas  practically  empty  of  whites.  And  what  have  we  to-day  up  North 
in  an  area  of  close  on  one  million  square  miles- — that  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
area  of  Australia  ?  We  have  not  10,000  whites.  I  refer  to  the  northern  portion  of 
Western  Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia.  In  other  words, 
we  have  in  nearly  one-third  of  Australia  fewer  whites  than  one  would  see  at  a  league 
football  match  any  Saturday  afternoon.  If  we  think  that  the  world  is  going  to 
permit  this  sort  of  thing  much  longer,  then  we  must  be  very  blind  fools. 

Have  we  not  watched  the  progress  of  the  world  during  the  past  thirty  years  ? 
Have  we  not  learned  that  no  nation  to-day  is  independent,  but  that  all  nations  are 
interdependent  ?  The  United  States  of  America  endeavoured  to  remain  independent, 
but  she  has  found  out  that  her  existence  to-day  depends  on  her  interdependence 
with  Europe  on  the  one  side  and  Asia  on  the  other.  We  can  handle  our  immigration 
policy  on  common-sense  lines  and  without  infringing  the  susceptibilities  of  any  par- 
ticular nation  if  we  choose  to  do  so.  So  far  we  have  failed  lamentably  in  this  respect. 
Yes,  to-day  we  can  regulate  immigration ;  a  few  years  hence  we  shall  not  be  able 
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to  do  so  if  we  continue  our  dog-in-the-manger  policy  as  regards  the  tropics.  The 
absolute  insane  cruelty  (there  is  no  other  term  for  it)  which  is  suggested  by  some, 
of  dumping  whites  from  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  into  our  tropics  is  nothing 
short  of  a  crime — it  is  worse,  it  will  be  murder  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  suggestion  of 
writers  and  others  in  temperate  climates  who  have  not  the  pluck  to  take  on  the  burden 
themselves.  I  have  no  time  for  men  of  that  stamp.  The  Certificate  of  Admission 
system  is  the  right  one.  Let  any  intending  immigrant  be  granted  a  Certificate  of 
Admission  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  extend  it  for  twelve  months,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  that  twelve  months  for  another  year — making  four  years  in  all  on 
probation.  Then,  providing  there  is  nothing  against  him  and  that  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  law-abiding  and  respectable  citizen,  grant  him  a  Certificate  of 
Residence  ;  but  should  he  at  any  time  during  those  four  years  when  he  is  on  pro- 
bation prove  in  any  way  to  be  an  undesirable,  then  cancel  his  certificate  of 
admission,  and  if  necessary  keep  him  under  detention  until  his  deportation  from  the 
country.  If  we  had  this  clause  we  would  not  have  the  undesirable  of  any  country 
coming  here,  for  he  would  know  perfectly  well  that  he  would  give  himself  away 
before  the  four  years. 

In  conjunction  with  this  you  can  limit  the  number  of  immigrants  from  any  one 
country  on  a  percentage  basis  as  the  U.S.A.  does  to-day.  But  to  talk  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  northern  moist-tropical  areas  by  the  white  man  alone,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  coloured  races,  is  most  pathetic  twaddle.  It  is  either  extreme 
ignorance  by  men  who  do  not  know  their  tropics  or  pure  bigotry,  and  is  doing  more 
to  damn  this  country  than  anything  else  in  an  effort  to  push  the  white  for  domestic 
and  manual  labour  into  parts  of  the  country  for  which  he  is  entirely  unsuitable.  Then 
we  have  those  who  say,  "  Oh,  very  well  then,  let  us  rope  in  the  Australian  aboriginal 
and  make  him  work."  How  are  you  going  to  make  him  work,  and  what  right  have  you 
to  make  him  work  ?  Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  our  blacks,  knows  that  they 
are  nomads,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  will  work ;  even  that  small  per- 
centage will  "  go  bush  "  when  the  fit  comes  on  them  to  do  so,  and  no  one  can  blame 
them  for  that.  If  our  country  is  really  to  progress,  there  are  not  enough  blacks  to 
go  round  as  the  parts  become  more  settled. 

Let  me  conclude  with  some  extracts  from  the  Australian  Press,  and  with  my 
cable  messages  to  Mr.  Barwell.  Extract  from  a  recent  letter  received  by  the  writer 
from  the  Editor  of  one  of  the  principal  Australian  dailies  : 

"  You  write  as  a  professional  man,  and  I  as  a  layman — and  as  one  who  has  visited  the 
Northern  Territory  four  or  five  times.  I  say  without  the  slightest  hesitation  that  the  working 
of  white  men  within  the  tropics  is  an  impossibility — as  a  commercial  proposition.  In  the 
course  of  four  or  five  generations,  with  much  interim  disease  and  death,  an  inoculated  race 
which  will  stand  the  climate  may  be  evolved — or  may  not  be.  Your  point  about  the  white 
settler  being  unwilling  to  deal  with  the  tropical  land  himself,  but  to  encourage  other  white 
people  to  settle  on  it,  and  in  either  case  to  employ  coloured  labour  for  menial  tasks,  is  strong 
indeed,  and  will  require  a  good  deal  of  answering.  Your  fanciful  dream  is  so  good  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  print  it." 

South  Australian  Register,  March  16  : 

"  VISION.  The  fuss  some  of  these  gentlemen  are  making  reminds  me  of  a  dream  I  had — 
in  this  dream  I  paid  a  visit  to  Hell,  and  was  being  shown  round  by  one  of  the  attendants, 
when  we  came  across  a  large  paddock,  and  in  the  paddock  a  sign-board  with  these  words  in 
large  letters  :  *  RESERVED  PADDOCK — WHITE  AUSTRALIAN  STOKERS.' 
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"  1  turned  to  my  guide  and  said,  '  Halloa,  what  is  all  this  about  ? '  and  he  said,  '  Oh,  that 
paddock  is  for  those  gentlemen  who,  sitting  down  in  a  temperate  climate,  wanted  to  develop 
tropical  Australia  with  whites  from  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  but  would  not  go 
there  themselves.  We  have  these  gentlemen  on  as  stokers  to  give  them  a  taste  of  the  Hell 
they  expected  others  to  go  through.  Their  hours  are  from  10  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  They  are  at 
work  now ;  let  us  go  down  and  listen  to  them.'  We  went  down  to  the  furnaces,  and  there 
were  our  friends.  They  had  even  dispensed  with  the  usual  loin-cloth,  and  murmurs  were 
coming  from  them,  and  the  following  could  be  made  out :  '  Hell — this  is  no  white  man's  job. 
This  is  a  nigger's  job.'  I  turned  away.  *  Yes,'  said  my  attendant,  *  I  think  these  gentlemen 
are  learning  that  the  tropics  are  not  a  white  man's  country,  and  never  will  be  as  far  as  manual 
labour  is  concerned.'  " 

"  Coloured  Australia,"  by  Anglo-Indian,  in  Melbourne  Argus  : 

"  All  the  hubbub  about  a  White  Australia  makes  the  man  from  the  North  smile  grimly. 
Where  is  this  white  country  we  read  so  much  about  in  the  newspapers  ?  In  Arnhem  Land, 
which  is  the  tropical  province  of  the  immense  Northern  Territory,  you  meet  four  coloured 
people  to  every  one  white.  To-day  in  Darwin  we  find  Europeans  of  all  sorts,  comprising 
British,  Spanish,  Italians,  Russians,  Rumanians,  Poles,  and  others.  Then  there  are  Pata- 
gonians  and  Eurasians,  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Japanese.  Sir  Joseph  Cook  said  at  a  banquet 
in  London,  '  We  have  done  very  well  with  our  White  Australia  policy  in  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  will  not  tolerate  the  introduction  of  any  coloured  races.' 
Well,  in  the  Northern  Territory  there  are  50,000  aboriginals — in  Kimberley  24,000,  and 
in  North  Queensland  18,000.  Every  white  person  in  these  regions  employs  a  nigger  of  some 
sort.  In  and  around  Darwin  the  black  is  a  wood  and  water  joey,  carrying  and  fetching  for 
whites,  Chinese,  and  coloured  persons.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  white  working  classes  in 
the  South  frantically  condemning  Mr.  Barwell  for  mentioning  coloured  labour  in  the  tropics. 
Do  they  know  that  nearly  every  working  man  in  the  North  employs  black  labour  at  nothing 
a  week — the  payment  being  the  table  leavings  and  a  stick  of  nigger  twist  ?  Settlers  along 
the  Pine  Creek  railway  have  black  servants  cooking  and  doing  all  the  housework.  Drovers 
take  blacks  with  them  to  run  the  horses,  make  the  fire,  and  pitch  camp.  Stockmen  have  a 
black  aide-de-camp  to  do  the  menial  work.  Chinese  miners  have  black  servants  following 
them  to  work  with  a  water-bag  and  crib.  Stations  in  the  North-West  are  black.  Everyone 
employs  blacks  as  house  servants — rouseabouts,  stockmen  and  even  shearers,  pickers  up 
and  pressers  and  waggon  drivers.  There  are  very  few  white  men  in  these  regions.  Every 
cook  is  either  Chinese  or  Japanese.  Coming  down  the  coast  we  find  Thursday  Island  inhabited 
by  a  population  of  colour.  The  Japanese  predominate  and  the  Chinese  have  most  of  the 
stores.  Every  steamer  is  manned  by  Asiatics.  The  next  port  of  call  is  Cairnes.  Here  we 
have  the  inevitable  Chinatown.  Out  on  the  Mulgrave  and  the  canefields  we  find  every  con- 
ceivable nationality.  Hindoos,  Italians,  Russians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  what  not.  Chinese 
in  this  district  are  sugar  planters,  and  own  banana  and  pineapple  plantations.  They  work 
in  the  sugar  mills,  as  do  the  Japanese  and  Hindoos.  Geraldton  and  the  Johnston  River 
district  are  not  a  white  man's  country  at  all,  because  most  of  the  people  there  are  of  dark 
hue.  But  Halifax  has  the  most  diversified  population  in  '  White '  Australia.  I  have  heard 
five  languages  going  at  one  time  in  a  bar  of  one  of  the  hotels.  There  are  thousands  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Hindoos  working  in  this  district  in  mill  and  field.  All  the  talk  about  *  White  ' 
Australia  in  the  canefields  is  so  much  hot  air.  White  gangs  of  men  work  in  the  cutting 
season,  and  white  men  work  in  the  mills,  but  most  of  the  field  work,  such  as  thrashing,  clearing, 
hoeing,  etc.,  is  done  by  coloured  workmen.  It  is  rubbish  to  say  white  men  do  all  plantation 
labour  in  North  Queensland.  The  North  is  coloured  now." 

The  Australian  Meat  Trades  Journal,  March  14,  1922,  says  : 

"  Day  after  day  the  newspapers  publish  letters  from  correspondents  regarding  the  success 
of  the  White  Australia  policy,  which  are  so  mixed  up  with  accounts  from  the  healthy  highlands 
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of  the  tropics  that  readers  are  led  astray.  Apparently  there  is  no  one  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  papers  who  has  the  knowledge  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies  of  these  letters.  The 
truth  is  the  whole  of  tropical  North  Queensland,  with  a  continual  wet  bulb  temperature  of 
over  75  degrees,  is  a  '  has  been.'  Towns  have  disappeared  or  sunk  into  insignificance,  and 
even  in  places  like  Rockhampton  and  Townsville  the  trade  and  shipping  is  nothing  like  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  Where  is  this  White  Australia  ? 

"  In  the  Northern  Territory  every  white  person  employs  an  aboriginal  to  do  the  manual 
work.  Every  cook  is  either  a  Chinese  or  a  Japanese.  It  is  the  same  right  down  to  Townsville. 
The  whites  won't  work  and  their  progeny  deteriorates,  therefore  Chinese  and  other  aliens 
pretty  well  run  the  industries.  As  a  fact,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Queensland  is  run  either 
with  Chinese,  Blacks,  or  Italians  (good  workers),  and  is  certainly  not  nor  ever  likely  to  be  a 
White  Australia.  Residents  who  come  South  and  get  the  newspapers  to  publish  their  reports 
are  invariably  property  owners  who  want  to  boom  their  land  and  houses,  storekeepers  and 
publicans  who  look  for  increased  population  to  make  a  living,  or  civil  servants  who  want 
to  get  out  so  that  others  will  relieve  them." 

I  will  conclude  with  the  copies  of  my  cable  messages  to  Mr.  Barwell.  The  first, 
dispatched  on  March  93  was  as  follows  : 

"  Don't  worry  about  Dyett,  hundreds  of  those  who  know  their  tropics  are  with  you. 
If  those  who  live  in  temperate  climate  and  are  so  keen  on  developing  tropical  countries  with 
white  manual  labour  want  to  so  do — well,  let  them  go  there  and  take  their  families  and  do 
the  manual  and  domestic  labour  in  the  tropics  and  prove  their  words  ;  no  one  would  object. 
We  are  not  going  to  make  a  White  Australia  in  the  tropics,  and  never  will ;  the  whole  thing 
is  twaddle  and  political  camouflage  and  against  nature.  You  will  never  develop  a  tropical 
country  or  any  other  country  by  man  alone,  the  whole  thing  depends  on  the  women,  and  they 
must  have  domestic  coloured  labour ;  also  the  manual  labour  in  the  moist  tropics  must  be 
coloured,  it  is  a  law  of  nature.  Even  those  who  advocate  White  Australia  in  the  tropics  to-day, 
if  they  live  there,  depend  on  coloured  labour  for  their  manual  and  domestic  work.  You  have 
full  liberty  to  publish  this  if  you  wish. — HORNABROOK." 

The  second  cable  was  sent  on  March  11,  and  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  world  will  not  permit  for  long  holding  up  of  large  areas  of  tropical  lands  practically 
undeveloped,  nor  will  nature  revoke  her  laws  and  allow  the  successful  dumping  of  whites 
unsuitable  for  domestic  and  manual  labour  into  tropical  lands.  Let  those  sitting  in  temperate 
climate  who  advocate  this  policy  go  to  the  tropics  of  Australia  with  their  wives  and  families — 
no  one  will  object,  and  it  will  relieve  congestion  of  our  overcrowded  cities  and  give  employ- 
ment to  idle  ships  of  Commonwealth  line.  The  placing  of  unclimatised  whites  from  temperate 
lands  of  Europe  on  these  lands  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime,  and  those  advocating  it  are  not 
game  to  face  the  consequences  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  coloured  labour  of  some 
sort  to  assist  in  the  manual  and  domestic  work.  In  no  country  the  world  over  inside  the 
tropics  is  the  manual  and  domestic  work  done  by  others  than  the  coloured  races,  and  no 
amount  of  shouting  from  the  housetops  on  behalf  of  Australian  politicians  or  newspaper 
writers  will  alter  this.  The  question  rests  with  a  Higher  Power  even  than  they.  It  is 
the  assistance  of  the  coloured  that  makes  life  bearable  and  successful  for  the  white  in  the 
tropics. — HORNABROOK." 

I  would  strongly  advise  every  student  of  this  White  Australia  for  the  Tropics 
question  to  read  that  wonderful  book  "  We  of  the  Never  Never."  It  is  an  Australian 
classic,  and  a  true  portrayal  of  life  "  out  back,"  and  the  author,  Mrs.  Aeneas  Gunn, 
knows  that  she  could  not  possibly  have  carried  on  without  the  blacks  and  her  old 
Chinese  cook,  Cheong.  The  coloured  races  made  life  possible  for  them  all.  The 
dry  sweltering  heat,  with  its  myriads  of  flies,  dry  heat  extending  over  months  ;  then 
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months  of  moist  tropical  heat,  the  malaria,  the  dysentery  ;  that  is  life  out  back  in 
the  vast  areas  of  northern  tropical  Australia. 

That  is  what  our  politicians  and  newspaper  writers  would  have  us  dump  whites 
into  from  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe,  and  all  without  the  assistance  of  coloured 
races  to  see  them  through.  It  is  a  country  unfitted  for  the  white  man,  and  especially 
the  white  woman,  as  far  as  domestic  and  menial  work  is  concerned. 

It  is  impossible  to-day  for  anyone  who  has  had  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Eastern  and  coloured  races,  and  has  followed  closely  the  trend  of  events  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  not  to  recognise  that  the  days  of  domineering  of  the  white 
races  over  the  coloured  are  at  an  end.  As  all  nations  are  dependent  the  one  upon 
the  other,  so  is  there  no  less  an  interdependence  of  race  and  creed,  the  natural  out- 
come of  our  world-wide  education  and  increased  means  of  communication;  as  the 
years  go  by  so  will  this  interdependence  increase. 

K.    W.    HORNABROOK. 

Melbourne, 
March  23,  1922. 


THE  FIBRE  INDUSTRY  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

By  A.  WIGGLESWORTH. 

THE  attention  of  settlers  in  East  Africa  was  early  drawn  to  the  fibre-bearing  plant 
Sanseviera  Ehrenbergii,  which  grows  in  patches  in  rather  arid  districts,  and  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Voi.  Americans  and  Germans  were  amongst  the  first  to 
send  machinery  to  crush  this  leaf,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  occasionally 
up  to  eight  to  ten  feet.  The  fibre  produced  was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  strong,  but 
rather  brittle,  and  was  not  favourably  received  by  rope  and  twine  makers,  who  found 
it  inferior  in  properties  to  manila  and  sisal.  A  fair  industry,  however,  was  built 
up,  and  regular  shipments  were  made  for  some  time,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to 
go  farther  and  farther  afield,  as  the  leaf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factory  was 
exhausted.  This  added  to  the  cost,  so  that  the  fibre  could  not  be  produced  to  compete 
with  other  classes  of  material,  and  the  industry  languished.  Occasionally  small 
shipments  of  this  material  still  come  forward,  but  it  has  not  been  established  as  a 
permanent  article  on  the  market,  and  is  not  likely  to  be. 

Sisal  was  first  introduced  into  German  territory  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  by 
Dr.  Hindorf  in  1893,  and  its  cultivation  was  so  successfully  prosecuted  that  by  1913 
the  annual  export  had  risen  to  some  20,000  tons.  The  industry  was  well  organised, 
and  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  combined  with  careful  organisation,  led  to  the 
production  of  a  quality  second  to  none.  In  1907  planters  in  the  Thika  district  near 
Nairobi  decided  to  try,  amongst  other  articles,  sisal,  under  conditions  of  altitude  and 
soil  entirely  different  from  those  at  that  time  thought  essential  for  successful 
results.  Within  a  couple  of  years  it  was  evident  that  the  plant  throve  under  the  new 
conditions,  and  an  area  was  cultivated  sufficiently  large  to  justify  sending  out  the 
first  machinery  to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  this  fibre.  The  material  differed 
but  slightly  from  that  prepared  in  the  adjoining  German  territory. 

One  year  later  than  the  introduction  of  sisal  into  the  Thika  district,  suckers  were 
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obtained  from  the  German  estates  by  a  British  company,  who  planted  them  on  an 
island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mombasa.  Here  the  soil  is  a  loose  coral  rag,  nearer 
in  nature  to  that  of  the  German  plantations.  Sisal  grew  satisfactorily,  and  other 
plantations  extended  along  the  coast  both  south  and  north. 

Experimental  plantations  were  started  during  the  period  of  high  prices  as  far  away 
as  the  Uasin  Gishu  plateau,  ninety  miles  from  the  railroad,  but  before  the  latter  planta- 
tions reached  maturity,  sisal  dropped  in  price  to  a  point  which  made  it  impossible 
to  compete,  in  view  of  the  exceedingly  high  cost  of  transport  by  road  and  rail  before 
reaching  Mombasa  for  shipment,  and  although  machinery  was  erected  it  never  operated, 
and  the  sisal  was  uprooted. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  prices  may  now  have  reached  a  comparatively  stable  level, 
so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  fix  the  boundaries  within  which  the  cultivation  of  this 
useful  fibre-bearing  plant  is  likely  to  extend,  provided  always  that  a  satisfactory 
reduction  in  the  working  costs  may  be  secured,  where  these  have  been  largely  increased 
by  war  charges  and  the  drop  in  exchange.  Unquestionably  the  cost  of  production 
rose  altogether  too  high,  and  the  readjustment  has  b'een  accompanied  by  losses  which 
have  not  been  comfortably  borne  by  plantation  owners.  These  losses  have  been 
severely  aggravated  by  the  adverse  conditions  both  of  exchange  and  of  the  selling 
markets,  but  it  may  now  be  assumed  that  the  worst  is  past,  and  that  those  planters 
who  aim  at  a  large  enough  production,  say  from  two  plants,  to  justify  the  com- 
paratively high  cost  of  European  supervision  should  find  it  possible  to  compete 
favourably  with  sisal  grown  in  other  districts,  thus  permitting  of  an  extension  of 
the  area.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  sisal  incurs  heavy  charges 
for  transport,  either  by  road  or  rail,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  its  production  to  compensate  for  this  increased  cost. 

Mexico  is  the  home  of  sisal,  and  its  production  totals  150,000  tons  per  annum 
when  the  plantations  are  working  at  their  full  capacity.  The  unsatisfactory  economic 
and  industrial  position  has  led  to  a  considerable  curtailment  in  consumption  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  with  the  result  that,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  supplies 
through  the  fostering  of  production  by  Government  bounties,  the  position  of  the 
trade  is  to-day  economically  unsound,  and  Mexico  can  only  continue  the  production 
of  sisal  on  the  basis  of  a  very  heavy  purchase  tax,  amounting  to  £18  per  ton,  imposed 
by  the  Yucatan  Government  in  order  that  reserves  may  be  created  to  finance  further 
purchases  of  sisal,  so  as  to  support  the  market  and  enable  growers  to  continue  its 
cultivation.  No  one  could  have  foreseen  that  the  consumption  of  binder  twine 
could  possibly  shrink  to  a  point  which  would  accumulate  such  heavy  supplies  of  fibre, 
and  this  has  caused  a  decided  check  in  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Yucatan 
and  elsewhere.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  temporary  setback, 
as  the  wheat  crops  of  the  world  require  binder  twine  for  their  harvesting,  and  it 
is  unthinkable  that  there  can  be  any  permanent  reduction  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat.  The  abstention  of  Russia,  a  vast  grain  producer,  doubtless  accounts  for 
the  loss  of  equilibrium. 

The  war  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  Tanganyika  Territory  to  a  British  Mandate,  not, 
however,  until  its  ravages  and  neglect  had  led  to  a  large  number  of  the  magnificent 
plantations,  well  organised  and  well  run,  lapsing  into  jungle,  or  at  the  best  becoming 
choked  with  weeds  and  suckers.  The  remainder  depreciated  to  an  extent  which 
prevented  the  production  of  sisal  of  the  high  standard  cultivated  in  this  area  before 
the  war.  These  plantations  have  now  been  sold  under  the  hammer  on  account  of 
the  Reparation  Fund,  and  the  German  owners  have  been  replaced  by  British,  and, 
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in  a  few  cases,  Indian  proprietors.  A  few  of  these  estates  managed  to  retain  their 
high  standard  through  the  war  and  after,  and  some  of  the  others  are  slowly  retrieving 
their  position  and  restoring  their  machinery,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
production  can  be  on  the  same  scale  as  that  of  1914.  The  costs  in  this  district  have 
risen  in  sympathy  with  the  increased  costs  in  other  places,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Kenya. 

South  of  Tanganyika  and  descending  beyond  the  tropics  to  27  degrees  south 
latitude,  lies  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  sisal  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Portuguese  East  Africa  is 
administered  by  large  companies  endowed  by  Government  with  wide  powers  over 
the  native  population  within  the  areas  leased  to  them.  These  concessions  confer 
upon  them  the  right  to  tax  the  natives  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  payment  to  be  made 
to  Government,  and  the  agreement  entails  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  given 
area  proportionate  to  the  number  of  natives  resident  on  the  property. 

This  territory  is  blessed  with  a  very  considerable  native  population,  and  a  highly 
favourable  exchange,  and  whereas  in  Kenya  the  rupee  was  artificially  fixed  50  per  cent, 
above  its  actual  market  value,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  escudo  has  brought  the 
currency  of  that  country  down  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  pre-war  value,  which 
incidentally  reduces  wages  to  a  like  degree,  and  thus  assists  in  the  production  of 
fibres  on  conditions  which  compare  very  favourably  with  those  in  other  East  African 
territories.  Climatic  conditions  and  soil  are  satisfactory,  and  the  quality  pro- 
duced from  the  best  estates  has  been  found  fully  equal  to  the  best  brushed  material 
as  prepared  in  pre-war  days  on  the  German  territory.  An  additional  line  of  railway 
has  just  been  opened  from  Chindi,  passing  through  a  rich  country  southwards  to 
Beira,  thus  facilitating  the  transport  of  goods  at  rates  which,  in  view  of  the  low  value 
of  the  escudo,  will  compare  advantageously  with  those  of  other  African  railways. 
Before  the  war  the  total  production  of  sisal  was  approximately  : 

German  East  Africa 20,000  tons 

British  „  6,000     „ 

Portuguese      „          1,000     „ 

The  present  production  may  be  estimated  as  under  : 

Tanganyika 10,000  tons 

Kenya  8,000     „ 

Portuguese  East  Africa        ...         5,000    ,, 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  production  has  diminished  directly  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  but  in  view  of  the  developments  of  the  last  few  years,  it  is  evident  that  the  African 
output  will  now  steadily  expand.  It  has  been  definitely  proved  that  the  climatic 
conditions,  soil,  and  labour  compare  satisfactorily  with  those  in  Mexico,  the  home  of 
sisal,  and  although  the  henequen  plant,  which  produces  the  bulk  of  the  fibre  in  Mexico, 
is  different  in  its  nature,  and  takes  seven  to  eight  years  to  mature,  and  then  goes  on 
producing  for  twenty  years,  or  even  longer,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  leaves  per  annum, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  view  of  the  better  quality  and  preparation  of  the  East 
African  product,  and  its  improved  conditions,  there  is  room  for  further  expansion  in 
this  industry  in  Africa,  provided  either  that  Mexico  eases  off  production  to  a  corre- 
sponding amount,  or  that  the  world's  markets  recover  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  production  into  current  use  for  ropes  or  binder  twine. 
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The  scarcity  of  Russian  hemp  in  recent  years  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  sisal  tow 
and  cheaper  grades  of  sisal  fibre  to  replace  it  for  twines,  and  this  branch  of  the  business 
is  likely  to  extend  still  further  unless  sisal  is  pushed  up  to  a  price  above  that  at  which 
the  European  hemps  could  be  delivered.  This  is  most  unlikely,  as  there  is  no  appear- 
ance whatever  of  any  revival  in  Russia,  although  it  is  now  nearly  four  years  since 
the  war  ceased  in  that  area. 

The  second  fibre  industry  in  point  of  importance  is  flax.  In  1911-12  experiments 
were  made  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  which  proved  that  the 
flax  plant  could  be  grown.  No  definite  scheme  waa  intended  with  regard  to  fibre 
production,  and  no  doubt  flax  would  have  been  grown  for  its  seed,  as  is  largely  the 
case  in  America,  north  and  south,  and  in  India.  In  1913  a  visit  to  that  country  led 
to  the  erection  of  the  first  factory  in  Lumbwa,  on  the  Uganda  railway,  at  a  height 
of  about  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Under  the  able  guidance  of  a  Belgian  expert, 
flax  was  produced  on  a  small  scale  of  a  quality  which  compared  favourably  with  medium 
Belgian,  and  eventually  both  dew-retted  and  w'ater-retted  flaxes  were  prepared. 
Meanwhile  the  war  supervened,  and  the  supplies  of  Russian  flax  were  cut  off.  Prices 
soared,  and  flax  was  the  talk  of  the  country.  As  it  is  a  crop  which  requires  about 
one-fifth  of  the  capital  of  sisal,  a  larger  number  of  settlers  were  in  a  position  to  take 
up  the  cultivation,  and  it  spread  to  Londiani,  Nakuru,  Gilgil,  the  Uasin  Gishu,  and 
various  other  districts. 

There  were  many  setbacks  due  to  a  long  period  of  drought,  extravagant  methods, 
and  a  tendency  to  disregard  expenses  in  development,  but  briefly  it  has  been  proved 
that  Kenya  can  produce  flax  of  the  first  quality,  which  can  be  consumed  by  any  flax 
spinners  in  Europe.  The  total  consumption  of  flax  in  Britain  alone,  before  the 
war,  amounted  to  about  80,000  tons,  and  as  only  about  two  or  three  cwts.  can  be  pro- 
duced from  an  acre,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  room  for  a  very  wide  extension  of  this 
industry,  provided  that  care  be  taken  to  confine  its  cultivation  to  those  districts  which 
have  proved  satisfactory  in  soil  and  rainfall,  and  to  keep  down  expenses  to  a  minimum. 

It  says  much  for  the  vitality  of  the  flax  industry  that  in  the  short  period  between 
1914,  when  the  crop  was  unknown  in  Africa,  to  1921,  the  area  has  risen  to  some 
25,000  acres.  To  the  energy  of  the  settlers  must  be  added  the  valuable  assistance 
given  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture  in  assisting  flax-growers,  and  in  establishing 
a  system  of  flax  grading,  which  has  already  proved  a  benefit  to  the  industry,  and  has 
materially  assisted  in  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  quality,  besides  giving  confidence 
to  merchants  and  consumers  in  marketing  the  product. 

Flax  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the  world,  and  it  took  root  long  ago  in  such 
countries  as  Belgium,  where  through  generations  the  peasants  have  acquired  habits  of 
thrift  and  economy,  and  where  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  preparation  are  reduced 
to  a  science.  Notwithstanding  the  cheaper  labour  conditions  in  Africa,  and  the 
possibility  of  operations  proceeding  throughout  every  month  of  the  year,  flax  can 
only  compete  in  Africa  if  equal  regard  be  paid  to  economy  and  to  the  turning  out 
of  a  standard  article  of  reliable  quality.  Given  these  conditions  and  suitable  climatic 
conditions,  flax  may  become  one  of  the  standard  crops  in  Kenya,  in  which  case  its 
cultivation  would  extend  later  to  Portuguese  territory.  The  pioneers  have  suffered 
losses,  but  they  have  proved  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done,  and  it 
is  for  those  who  follow  in  their  footsteps  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past. 


«n 


This  delightful  composite  picture  gives:  (l)  A  photograph  taken  by  Major  Ernest  Black,  R.A.M.C.,  of  the 

fine  home  of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch,  presented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Denison:  (2)  A  plan  of  its  location  in 

Sydney :    (3)  An  impressionist  sketch   of  a  cove  in  Port  Jackson.     If  Sydney  has  its  Fort  Denison  in  the 

Harbour,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  may  claim  to  have  its  Fort  Denison  in  Bligh  Street. 
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"AU  REVOIR." 

"  I  HAVE  only  one  life  ;  then  I  am  liable  to  be  a  long  time  dead.  But  before  I  die  there 
is  this  beautiful  world  to  see."  In  these  words  Mr.  J.  H.  Curie  begins  his  highly 
entertaining  work  entitled  "  This  World  of  Ours."  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see 
a  considerable  part  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  that  portion  of  it  over  which 
the  Union  Jack  flies.  For  those  who  have  the  means  and  the  leisure,  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  interesting,  more  instructive,  or  more  pleasant  than  a  tour  of  any  of 
the  British  Dominions  which  offer  so  many  attractions  for  the  visitor,  and  enable 
those  who  are  fond  of  travel  to  see  for  themselves  various  portions  of  their  own 
Empire,  and  to  learn  what  it  means,  and  what  their  relations  to  it  are.  The  desire  of 
the  Council  to  make  the  work  of  the  Institute  better  known  throughout  Australasia 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  me  an  escape  from  the  severities  of  the  English  winter, 
has  resolved  itself  into  an  experience  for  which  I  make  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  the  Council  and  a  host  of  friends  "  down  under." 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  my  wife  and  I  have  travelled  some  35,000 
miles  by  sea  and  land,  and  it  is  an  inspiring  and  inspiriting  thought  that  we  of  the 
Old  Country  may  go  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere, 
and  find  ourselves  as  much  at  home  as  in  any  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 
Leaving  England  on  a  bleak  and  foggy  day  in  November,  1920,  we  proceeded  via 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Suez  Canal  to  Colombo,  en  route  to  Fremantle,  our  first 
port  of  call  on  the  Australian  Continent. 

Unfortunately  our  arrival  occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  a  seamen's  strike, 
combined  with  an  impending  strike  of  the  Western  Australian  Railway  men,  which 
necessitated  continuing  our  journey  to  Adelaide  by  sea  instead  of  travelling  by  the 
recently  constructed  Transcontinental  Railway  as  we  originally  intended.  In  spite 
of  this  disappointment  we  were  able,  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal,  and  by  means 
of  a  motor  car,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  between  Fremantle  and  Perth, 
with  the  magnificent  reaches  of  the  Swan  River  and  the  unique  avenue  of  flowering 
gums  in  King's  Park,  a  mass  of  blossoms  from  the  palest  pink  to  the  deepest  red, 
and  a  sight  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  world.  Our  introduction  to  Australia 
through  this  Western  State  foreshadowed  to  some  extent  what  we  were  to  expect 
during  our  long  tour,  from  the  point  of  view  of  kindness  and  hospitality.  It  is 
impossible  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  many  acts  of  individual  attention  bestowed  upon 
us  from  time  to  time,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  desire  to  make  our  visit  a  happy  one 
and  to  extend  to  us  the  hand  of  friendship  was  prominent  in  all  the  States,  as  well  as 
in  New  Zealand.  Being  engaged  on  a  special  mission  and  occupying  an  official 
position,  it  was  my  privilege  to  come  into  touch  with  many  of  the  prominent  men  of 
Australasia,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  discussing  with  them  questions  of  moment 
affecting  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  that  I  recollect  from  this  point  of  view  took 
place  in  Sydney,  when  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Edmund  Jowett  to  meet  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  at  lunch  at  Parliament  House. 
This  was  a  noteworthy  event,  and  one  which  I  shall  ever  look  back  upon  with 
interest  and  pleasure.  To  come  into  close  contact  with  men  whose  names  are 
prominent  throughout  the  land,  and  who  are  building  up  that  great  Commonwealth, 
is  a  privilege  not  given  to  all  visitors  to  Australasia. 

There  are  many  sides  of  everyday  life  which  immediately  claim  the  attention  of 
the  visitor.  Club  life  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  is  to  some  extent 
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more  general  than  it  is  at  home.  Every  city  has  its  Club  or  Clubs  for  ladies  as  well 
as  men,  in  which  the  same  large-palmed  hospitality  is  found.  The  committees  are 
most  generous  to  strangers,  who  are  welcomed  and  made  much  of,  and,  above  all,  are 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  by  no  means  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  specially  mentioning  the  Yorick  Club  in  Melbourne,  which  is  affiliated  to  the 
Savage  Club  in  London.  Here  one  is  specially  taken  in  hand  by  that  most  genial 
and  kind-hearted  Secretary,  George  Bell,  who  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  friendly  act  for  the  lonely  stranger.  No  man  need  ever  be  lonely 
in  Melbourne  after  paying  his  first  visit  to  the  Yorick  Club. 

The  scenery  of  Australia  is  most  varied.  Each  State  has  its  own  particular 
variety,  and  in  close  proximity  to  all  the  chief  cities  there  are  what  may  be  termed 
"  lung  expanders."  In  South  Australia  there  are  the  beautiful  Mount  Lofty  Ranges, 
in  which  there  are  noble  mansions  surrounded  by  magnificent  scenery.  The 
Governor's  summer  residence  at  Marble  Hill,  which  it  was  our  privilege  to  visit,  is 
beautifully  situated,  whilst  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  reside  there  during 
the  hot  summer  months  when  the  thermometer  is  anything  between  100°  and  110°. 
The  day  we  arrived  in  Adelaide  we  tumbled  into  a  temperature  of  114°,  and  were 
thankful  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  Hills  in  order  to  escape  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  streets.  To  look  from  Mount  Lofty  upon  the  charming  city  of  Adelaide  is  to  see 
a  picture  of  beauty.  Again  in  Victoria  there  are  the  Dandenong  Hills  possessing 
altogether  different  but  still  beautiful  scenery,  consisting  of  hills  and  gullies  studded 
with  tree-ferns  and  other  native  plants,  whilst  to  drive  from  Melbourne  to  Frankston 
along  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip  reminds  one  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Turning  to  New  South  Wales,  the  renowned  Blue  Mountains,  in  close  proximity 
to  Sydney,  attract  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Australia  to  enjoy  the  bracing  air  and  to 
see  the  wonderful  caves  which  are  amongst  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  The 
beauties  of  Sydney  Harbour  have  been  described  so  often  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  them  now.  It  was,  however,  our  good  fortune  to  reside  for  some  time  on 
the  shores  of  the  Harbour,  and  at  night  time  to  sit  upon  the  verandah  and  watch  the 
radiant  ferry  boats  throwing  deep  reflections  and  gliding  like  giant  fireflies  over  the 
water.  Brisbane,  too,  has  its  attractions  in  the  way  of  hill  and  river  scenery,  with 
a  climate,  during  the  winter  months  especially,  which  is  possibly  as  good  as  any  in 
the  world.  Then  what  about  Hobart  and  Launceston  in  beautiful  Tasmania,  the 
summer  resort  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  Its  roads  are  perfect,  and  one  can  enjoy 
the  pure  mountain  air  during  a  motor  drive  to  the  Springs  and  to  Brown's  River 
and  Sandy  Bay  in  the  Mount  Wellington  district. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view,  Tasmania  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
the  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  our  privilege  to  visit  and  to  stay  at  many 
of  the  best  homes  in  the  Island,  such  as  Mona  Vale,  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eustace  Cameron,  which  at  first  sight  reminds  one  of  Osborne  House,  and  contains 
an  enormous  number  of  rooms,  and  has  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  windows.  The 
garden  with  its  profusion  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  bird  life,  reminds  one  of  the  fairy 
tales  which  were  told  us  in  our  youth.  Then  again  it  is  a  revelation  to  find  far 
removed  from  England  such  a  home  as  Quorn  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tom  Clark, 
a  mighty  hunter  of  the  Selous  type,  who  visits  Africa  periodically  on  hunting  tours, 
and  possesses  a  collection  of  trophies  arranged  in  museum  style  second  only  to  the 
colllection  of  the  late  Mr.  Selous  himself.  Fordon,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Cameron, 
a  fine  old  veteran  who  took  part  in  Lord  Roberts'  famous  march  from  Kabul 
to  Kandahar  ;  Rosedale,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Forster,  and  Panshanger,  the  beautiful 
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estate  of  Major  Mills,  were  all  included  in  our  itinerary.  Our  first  Christmas  away 
from  home  was  spent  at  sea  amidst  festivities  of  an  unique  character,  and  the  second 
at  the  residence  of  Colonel  and  Miss  Harrop  in  Launceston,  on  the  north  coast  of  Tas- 
mania. Here,  although  it  was  the  height  of  summer,  we  had  a  typical  Christmas 
dinner,  consisting  of  turkey,  roast  beef,  and  plum  pudding,  well  ablaze,  with  many 
other  dishes  usual  at  that  festive  season  of  the  year.  We  could  not  help  thinking 
that  this  was  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  those  resident  in  distant  lands  still 
cling  to  the  habits  of  their  British  ancestors. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Commonwealth  is  its  profusion  of  beautiful 
flowers,  and  we  were  much  struck  by  the  continuous  growth  of  flowering  plants  all 
the  year  round.  Not  only  are  there  many  well-known  English  flowers,  more 
especially  the  rose,  but  the  Australian  specimens  lend  considerable  beauty  to  the 
invariably  well  cared  for  gardens.  The  Bougainvilia  and  the  golden  Wattle,  known 
in  England  as  mimosa,  grow  in  profusion,  whilst  the  Hibiscus,  the  Strilitzia,  the  Jacka- 
randa,  the  Waratah,  the  sweet-scented  Baronia  all  lend  beauty  to  the  private  gar- 
dens. Everything  grows  profusely  and  multiplies  extravagantly,  except  human 
beings.  The  beautiful  fruits  to  be  found  in  Australasia  would  astound  those  who 
only  England  know.  To  be  able  to  obtain  a  most  luscious  peach  for  a  penny  was 
a  revelation  to  my  wife,  who  revelled  in  the  enjoyment  of  pineapples,  paw  paw, 
loquat,  custard-apples,  passion  fruit,  etc.,  all  of  which  could  be  obtained  for  a  few 
pence.  Whilst  in  Ballarat  we  visited  the  Botanic  Gardens,  as  we  did  in  all  the  cities, 
and  saw  a  wonderful  collection  of  Begonias  surpassing  anything  we  had  seen  in  Eng- 
land. In  regard  to  Ballarat  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  that  one  time  gold- 
mining  centre  the  monument  to  commemorate  the  struggle  at  the  Eureka  Stockade 
in  the  year  1852.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  Mr.  Edward  Salmon  has  pointed  out, 
that  the  only  country  in  the  Empire  where  there  has  been  no  bloodshed  for  supremacy 
against  a  doughty  foe  is  Australia.  The  riot  at  the  Eureka  Stockade  was  over  almost 
as  soon  as  it  commenced,  but  the  Australians  commemorated  the  event  with  a  monu- 
ment, thus  happily  marking  their  sense  of  its  exceptional  character  so  far  as  their 
island  continent  is  concerned.  In  Ballarat,  also,  there  is  one  of  the  finest  memorials 
of  the  late  war  which  we  have  seen.  It  consists  of  a  stone  arch  leading  to  an  avenue 
of  trees,  thirteen  miles  in  length,  each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  a  member  of 
the  A.I.F.  who  proceeded  on  active  service.  The  upkeep  of  this  memorial  has  been 
undertaken  by  eight  hundred  girls  employed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lucas  &  Co.,  of 
Ballarat,  and  it  was  opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  visit  to  that  city. 

From  the  social  point  of  view  our  visit  has  been  one  of  exceptional  interest,  and 
has  included  a  welcome  by  the  members  in  all  the  principal  cities,  public  and  private 
dinners,  luncheons,  garden  parties,  and  receptions  in  every  part  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  We  are  full  of  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  us,  but  we  thoroughly  realise  that  it  is  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  that  we  were  received  and  feted,  and  not  as  individuals. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  made  many  valued  friends,  whose  thoughtfulness  and 
attention  has  been  unbounded,  and  has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  experiencing  the 
joys  and  pleasures  of  home  life  which  we  have  appreciated  more  than  anything  else. 

To  visit  Australia  or  New  Zealand  without  spending  some  time  on  stations  leaves 
one  open  to  suggestions  that  one  does  not  know  the  country.  It  will  be  readily 
understood,  therefore,  that  we  took  advantage  of  a  long  week-end  to  stay  with  the 
Hon.  Agar  Wynne  at  his  magnificent  station  at  Nerin  Nerin,  about  140  miles  west 
of  Melbourne.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  peaceful  days  we  spent  there  riding  and 
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walking  over  the  estate,  visiting  the  shearing  sheds,  seeing  the  dipping  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  inspecting  the  beautiful  thoroughbred  horses,  and  engaging  generally  in 
station  life.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  an  enormous  lake  upon  which  are 
hundreds  of  black  swans,  wild  ducks,  herons,  and  other  specimens  of  bird  life.  Our 
hospitable  host  did  everything  possible  for  our  pleasure  and  comfort,  and  we  returned 
to  our  busy  town  life  feeling  that  we  had  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  fringe. 

I  have  so  far  said  little  of  New  Zealand,  that  "  great  democracy  living  in  two  small 
islands  lost  in  the  blue  immensity  of  the  Pacific."  It  is  very  extraordinary  that 
comparatively  few  Australians  have  visited  New  Zealand,  which  necessitates  a  sea 
voyage  of  only  about  five  days.  Whether  it  is  that  the  short  voyage  is  very  often 
a  rough  one,  or  what  other  reason  there  may  be,  I  can  only  say  that  those  who  have 
so  far  neglected  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  are  offered  have  missed 
many  of  the  joys  of  life. 

Certainly  my  wife's  experiences  on  the  voyage  called  forth  from  her  regret  that 
Captain  Cook  had  ever  discovered  New  Zealand,  but  after  she  got  over  the  un- 
pleasantness of  an  exceptionally  bad  voyage,  she  regretted  having  given  utterance  to 
such  a  wish.  That  New  Zealand  is  the  Britain  of  the  South  is  true  in  more  ways  than 
one.  We  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
its  people,  its  institutions,  and  its  climate.  We  visited  all  the  principal  cities  in  both 
Islands  as  well  as  the  show  places,  including  that  weird  Maori  Settlement,  Rotorua. 
New  Zealand  in  many  respects  resembles  the  Motherland,  more  especially  round 
about  Christchurch,  which  is  a  beautiful  city  situated  on  the  River  Avon.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  drives  we  experienced,  and  we  had  many, 
was  over  the  Cashmere  Hills  near  Christchurch,  when  a  beautiful  view  of  the  snow- 
capped mountains,  including  Mount  Cook,  is  obtained.  The  scenery  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  North  and  South  Islands,  and  also  the  flora,  which  is  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
The  New  Zealand  Bush  proved  to  us  a  great  attraction,  more  especially  when  many 
of  the  trees  were  covered  with  white  clematis,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
snow.  Some  of  the  finest  Bush  land  still  to  be  seen  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rotorua,  and  round  the  city  of  Dunedin,  through  which  we  often  liked  to  roam. 
The  park  at  New  Plymouth  known  as  Pukekura  Park  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
spots  on  God's  earth,  and  to  wander  through  its  many  avenues  and  to  look  upon  the 
giant  tree-ferns  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten.  With  Mount  Egmont  towering 
over  the  town,  New  Plymouth  although  small  is  an  ideal  spot.  All  the  towns  in 
fact  have  their  particular  attractions.  Wanganui  with  its  beautiful  river,  thickly 
wooded  and  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  during  the  Maori  War  ;  Napier  with  its  won- 
derful Bay  fringed  with  Norfolk  Island  pines ;  Wellington  beautifully  situated  with 
its  noble  Parliament  House  built  of  a  white  local  marble ;  Auckland  with  its  pretty 
Harbour  where  some  of  the  finest  yachting  may  be  enjoyed ;  Dunedin  situated  on 
hilly  land  and  possessing  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  New  Zealand  ;  Gisborne  cut 
off  from  railway  communication  with  the  other  cities  of  the  Dominion  but  neverthe- 
less prosperous,  and  for  which  I  have  a  very  warm  corner  in  my  heart,  and 
little  Timaru,  which  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  seaside  resort.  We  made  many  friends 
in  all  these  cities,  and  it  was  our  privilege  and  pleasure,  during  far  too  brief  a  stay, 
to  be  guests  each  day  at  some  private  residence.  Whilst  in  Napier  it  was  de- 
lightful to  meet  an  old  friend  and  Councillor  of  the  Institute  in  Mr.  Douglas  McLean, 
who  had  only  recently  returned  from  England  and  who,  with  Mrs.  McLean,  extended 
to  us  a  warm  hand  of  friendship. 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  specially  to  our  visit  to  Gisborne,  where  a  most 
interesting  programme  had  been  prepared  by  Captain  Kirke,  which  included  a  visit, 
some  thirty  miles  up  country,  "to  the  sheep  station  of  Mr.  John  Houldsworth,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  many  years  standing,  who  invited  his  neighbours  for  many 
miles  round  to  meet  me  when  I  gave  an  address  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  meeting  to  me  was  unique,  as  it  was  held  in  a  wool  shed  and  our  table 
and  seats  consisted  of  bales  of  wool.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  gathering  and  resulted 
in  the  addition  of  several  new  members.  Whilst  in  Gisborne  I  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Sir  James  Carrol,  and  renewing  a  friendship  of  several  years  standing. 
He  was  anxious  that  I  should  learn  from  him  the  Maori  language  ;  to  my  great  regret 
my  stay  was  too  short,  but  I  got  as  far  as  substituting  Tatau  Tatau  for  the  well- 
known  toast  of  Kia-ora.  This,  in  his  opinion,  was  good  progress.  Sir  James  Carrol 
has  many  friends  in  England,  all  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  recently 
become  a  Member  of  the  Upper  House. 

In  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  sport  is  prominent.  Horse  racing  and  cricket 
are  the  most  popular,  and  during  Race  Week  or  Cricket  Week  one  is  compelled  to 
sacrifice  oneself  if  it  is  desired  to  meet  any  of  the  leading  people.  During  the  fourth 
Test  Match  in  Adelaide  I  called  upon  several  people,  but  found  that  they  were  not  in 
town,  and  at  one  of  the  leading  business  houses  was  met  with  the  statement,  "  You 
won't  find  any  of  the  chiefs  in  town  to-day,  the  offices  are  all  in  charge  of  office  boys." 
Owing  to  these  drawbacks  to  my  daily  work,  my  wife  and  I  were  present  at  many 
of  the  great  sporting  events,  such  as  the  Melbourne  Cup,  the  Sydney  Cup,  and  Derby, 
the  Test  Matches,  and  that  great  event  in  Sydney,  the  Agricultural  Show,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  gatherings  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
I  should  be  wanting  in  appreciation  if  I  omitted  to  refer  to  the  Press  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand  my 
work  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  generous  treatment  I  received  from  the  Press. 
Both  countries  have  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  newspapers,  which  exercise  a 
strong  influence  and  maintain  a  dignified  tone.  The  manner  in  which  first-class 
morning,  evening,  and  weekly  illustrated  papers  are  turned  out  reflects  considerable 
credit  upon  those  concerned. 

The  object  of  my  visit  was  to  make  better  known  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  to  increase  its  membership  and  to  establish  branches  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  results  have  surpassed  my 
own  expectations.  The  Institute  is  better  known  to-day  than  it  ever  has  been ; 
branches  have  been  formed  in  the  principal  cities,  and  the  membership  has  received 
a  large  addition.  The  great  event  of  the  tour,  however,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hugh  R. 
Denison  of  a  freehold  building  of  six  stories  in  the  most  central  part  of  Sydney  for 
the  use  of  the  New  South  Wales  branch.  Mr.  Denison  has  also  undertaken  to  furnish 
the  building,  and  to  make  it  available  for  members  of  the  Institute  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Such  a  gift  alone  warrants  the  action  of  the  Council  in  sanctioning 
this  tour.  His  noble  gift  was  made  known  to  the  Fellows  at  a  meeting  held  in  Sydney, 
and  was  described  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who  was  present,  as  the  most  splen- 
did act  of  citizenship  that  he  had  witnessed  during  his  term  of  office.  In  writing  to 
me  on  the  need  for  a  building  in  Sydney,  Mr.  Denison  said  : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  formation  of  a  local  branch  will 
immensely  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  Fellows  at  present  here,  and  should 
unquestionably  be  the  means  of  adding  many  more  Members  to  the  present  list.  It 
will  also  enable  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Institute  in  the  past  to  be  better  known 
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and  understood  by  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  and  particularly  by  the  younger 
generation  of  Australians  who  will  be  the  parents  of  the  future  inhabitants  of  this 
great  country.  If  we  can  really  make  the  people  here  feel  that  they  are  not  outsiders, 
but  are  a  real  and  integral  part  of  one  great  family,  having  aims  and  interests  which 
are  in  unison  with  those  who  reside  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  we  shall  do  much  to 
break  down  the  comparative  indifference  which  at  present  exists  when  Imperial 
questions  come  up  for  decision,  and  above  all  it  will  tend  to  draw  closer  together  all 
those  who  feel  that  some  adequate  steps  should  be  taken  to  counteract  the  disloyal 
actions  and  utterances  of  a  certain  section  of  the  people  whose  sole  aim  is  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Empire.  As  Burke  said,  '  when  bad  men  combine  the  good  must 
associate,  else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible 
struggle.'  If  for  no  other  reason  than  self  protection  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  all  the  Loyalist  Associations  to  link  up  their  activities  ;  and  how  can  this  better 
be  done  than  by  establishing  a  branch  of  the  Institute  here  and  inducing  these  bodies 
to  affiliate  with  it  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  thus  assist  the  grand  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  consolidating  its  strength  in 
every  way  ?  I  hope  that  by  the  time  I  return  to  Sydney  some  practical  steps  will 
have  been  taken  to  this  end,  and  you  can  rely  on  my  giving  you  every  assistance  in 
my  power  in  furthering  this  great  object." 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Denison  took  the  practical  step  himself  by  presenting  the 
building  and  so  rendering  the  work  of  the  local  Council  comparatively  easy.  Both 
he  and  his  charming  wife  are  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  the  preparation  of  the 
building  for  occupation,  and  it  was  a  source  of  extreme  regret  to  my  wife  and  my- 
self that  we  were  unable  to  remain  to  take  part  in  the  opening  of  the  first  branch 
building  Overseas. 

During  the  course  of  our  tour,  civic  receptions  were  accorded  us  in  Auckland, 
Wellington,  Gisborne,  Dunedin,  and  Ballarat,  whilst  in  Wellington  we  were  also 
welcomed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  by  Sir  Francis  Bell,  acting 
Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Downie  Stewart,  the  Minister  of  Customs.  Where  so  many 
have  participated  in  our  entertainment,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  it  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  names,  but  our  hosts  and  hostesses  can  rest  assured  that  the 
memory  of  their  many  kindnesses  will  ever  remain  engraven  on  our  minds. 

One  of  the  last  visits  we  made  was  to  the  former  residence  of  William  Charles 
Wentworth,  statesman  and  poet,  at  Vaucluse,  and  in  going  through  the  house  those 
oft-quoted  lines  written  by  him  in  the  year  1823  occurred  to  me : 

"  May  this,  thy  last  born  infant,  then  arise 
To  glad  thy  heart,  and  greet  thy  parent  eyes, 
And  Australasia  float  with  flag  unfurled, 
A  new  Britannia  in  another  world." 

As  a  final  send-off  from  Sydney  we  were  the  guests  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Branch  at  luncheon.  We  left  Australasia  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  and 
a  longing  to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  its  hospitable  shores  again,  and  renew- 
ing the  many  friendships  formed  during  our  somewhat  lengthy  stay.  Our  return 
journey  was  made  by  way  of  South  Africa,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Durban  and  Cape  Town  en  route,  and  meeting  several  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
in  those  two  cities.  Our  tour  is  ended,  but  its  memories  will  ever  be  with  us. 

JAMES  E.  BOOSE. 
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Two  public  schools,  fam'd  through  the  centuries 
In  sport  and  learning  "  friendly  enemies," 
Meet  yearly  in  the  Empire's  capital 
To  vie  for  vict'ry  in  the  King  of  Games. 

Moments  supreme  !     Through  all  the  coming  years 
Of  life's  tense  struggle  for  success  or  fame 
Their  hopes  and  fears  will  scarcely  rise  or  fall 
Faster  than  on  those  days  of  rivalry. 

The  champions  number  but  a  score  and  two, 
Upstanding  boy-men — striplings  in  their  teens. 
Each  strives  to  win,  but  yet  would  gladly  lose 
Rather  than  wrongly  win,  for  all  have  stood 
The  subtle  test  alchemical  which  proves 
The  British  sportsman.     In  the  field  he  learns 
To  meet  his  fate  undaunted,  weal  or  woe. 

The  same  calm  dignity  will  mark  his  mien 

Whether,  at  outset  of  his  young  career, 

The  ball  struck  skywards  by  an  illtim'd  stroke 

Should  fall  the  handful  of  an  eager  cup, 

Or  nether  limb  obtrusively  obstruct 

Its  deadly  earnest  progress  and  compel 

That  most  abhorr'd  of  verdicts  "  Leg  before." 

Or  with  a  century  hoisted  on  the  board 

To  his  sole  credit  he  should  carry  out 

The  willow  midst  the  plaudits  of  a  crowd. 

So  gains  he  self-control,  and  later  on 
Observance  of  his  grand  old  pastime's  rules 
Will  tauten,  toughen,  all  his  moral  thews 
And  sinews,  so  that  wheresoe'er  he  be 
He  will  more  strongly  bind  the  Empire's  bonds 
And  teach  the  lesser  breeds  to  "  play  the  game." 


ARTHUR  H.  SCAIFE. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  PIONEERS  CLUB. — The  Hon.  A.  H.  Ashbolt,  Agent-General  for  Tas- 
mania, has  been  appointed  as  the  official  representative  of  the  Australasian  Pioneers  Club, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  D.  Hope  Johnston.  The  club,  whose 
motto  is  Primi  in  Terras  Australes,  is  confined  to  the  descendants  of  the  Pioneer  founders  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  possesses  the  largest  and  completest  collection  of  Australasian 
Pioneer  portraits  in  existence.  Mr.  Ashbolt  is  probably  the  first  Agent-General  qualified  to 
represent  the  Pioneer  families  of  Australasia. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE.* 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  LEE  OF  FAREHAM,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B. 

[The  CHAIKMAN  :  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  special  and  quite  peculiar  relation 
of  our  meeting  and  discussion  to-night  to  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and,  I  think  I 
may  add,  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  our  Empire.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  Cabinet  Minister,  returning  from  a  great  diplomatic  mission  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  world,  has  come  to  explain  to  us  at 
first  hand  the  objects  aimed  at  in  that  mission,  and  the  end  attained.  The  Washington 
Conference  has  an  immense  significance  for  this  Institute,  and  the  ideas  for  which 
it  stands.  Let  me  tell  you  why.  The  one  thing  for  which  we  stand  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  united  Empire.  As  all  of  you  know,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  this 
aim  has  always  been  the  difficulty  of  finding  some  way  to  give  the  Dominions,  as 
they  grew  to  national  status,  some  voice  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 
During  the  war,  and  under  the  pressure  of  its  great  emergencies,  that  difficulty  was 
solved  by  admitting  the  Premiers  and  other  representatives  of  the  Dominions  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  It  remained  to  find  some  way  of  applying 
the  same  thing  to  the  conditions  of  peace.  At  the  Washington  Conference  for  the 
first  time  the  representatives  of  all  the  great  Dominions  joined  with  those  of  the 
Motherland  in  considering  the  world  problems  before  the  Conference.  That,  you 
will  all  admit,  was  an  epoch-marking  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Empire  and 
towards  its  permanent  maintenance.  When  you  remember  that  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  all  face  upon  the  Pacific — that  ocean  towards  which  the  centre 
of  the  world's  gravity  is  steadily  tending — the  place  of  close  and  possibly  dangerous 
contact  between  the  civilisations  of  the  West  and  the  East,  and  that  the  Conference 
was  dealing  largely  with  Pacific  problems,  you  will  further  understand  the  significance 
of  the  Conference.  One  other  point.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  thinking  man 
who  really  considers  the  confused  conditions  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  who 
does  not  feel  that  the  world's  future  depends  more  upon  the  cordial  and  sympathetic 
and  peaceful  co-operation  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  than  on 
anything  else.  The  Washington  Conference  saw  the  two  great  nations  working 
together  for  the  same  peaceful  end  as  never,  before.  That  Conference  and  its 
results  furnish  the  brightest  gleam  of  hope  for  our  civilisation  which  has  come  to  us 
since  the  war.  It  is  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  Lord  Lee  and  I  first  talked 
Imperial  affairs  in  Canada.  He  was  then  a  young  soldier,  "chasing,"  as  old  George 
Herbert  says,  "brave  employment  round  the  world."  Perhaps  some  day  he  will 
tell  us  about  Vladivostock.  We  know  what  happened  to  him  in  Cuba,  when  as 
military  attache  he  won  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  that  great  man,  President 
Koosevelt.  Then,  as  the  military  attache  at  Washington,  he  became  familiar  with 
America  and  Americans.  He  afterwards  came  over  here  and  engaged  on  that 
Parliamentary  career  which  has  been  marked  with  such  distinguished  success.  I 
was  sitting,  a  few  years  before  the  war,  at  a  table  beside  a  very  distinguished  states- 
man in  this  country,  who  is  still  a  Cabinet  colleague  of  Lord  Lee,  and  he  turned  to 
me  suddenly  and  said :  "  You  have  studied  Empire  Government,  what  is  the  next 
move  we  should  make  in  this  country  ?  "  I  said  I  could  answer  him  at  once.  I 
said,  "  Throw  all  your  cards  on  the  table  ;  let  the  Dominions  know  what  your  foreign 
policy  is,  and  they  will  follow  you  anywhere  if  they  know  where  they  are  going. 

*  An  Address  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  O.B.E.,  K.C.B.,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  at  the,  Hotel  Victoria  on  May  9,  when  Sir  George  Parkin, 
K.C.M.O.,  D.O.L.,  presided. 
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We  are  now  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  one  of  those  who  went  to  Washington 
in  charge  of  the  Naval  and  therefore  the  greatest  interest  of  this  Empire.] 

LORD  LEE  OF  FAREHAM  :  The  Chairman's  memory,  I  am  afraid,  is  shorter 
than  mine.  He  said  we  had  known  each  other  for  twenty- five  years.  I  think  he 
will  find  it  is  nearer  thirty  years  since  I  first  met  him,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  found  him  planting  acorns  to  start  an  avenue  as  an 
approach  to  that  Institution.  As  I  said  at  the  time,  he  was  about  the  only  man  I 
knew  who  had  the  courage  and  altruism  to  plant  acorns  in  order  that  posterity 
might  sit  in  the  shade  !  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  me  to  have 
such  an  old  friend  for  my  chairman  to-night,  and  the  more  so  because  I  am  afraid 
I  am  not  going  to  do  the  correct  thing  on  this  occasion.  That  is,  I  am  not  going 
to  "  read  a  Paper/'  because  I  have  not  got  one !  Nor  do  I  propose  to  make  an 
interminable  speech,  although  I  cannot  help  dealing  with  the  subject  at  some  length, 
as  I  hope  that  when  my  remarks  are  concluded  the  discussion  may  be  followed  by 
questions  which  any  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may  care  to  ask.  It  may  be  I  cannot 
tell  you  all  the  things  you  want  to  know,  but  I  will  at  least  answer  any  questions 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  about  the 
Washington  Conference.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin,  or  to  endt 
with  such  a  vast  theme.  It  is  also  somewhat  difficult  for  anyone  who  was  there  as 
a  delegate  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  blowing  the  trumpet  of  the  British  Delegation. 
I  am  anxious  not  to  do  that,  but  looking  back  at  it  all  now,  and  comparing  what 
has  happened  with  what  one  hoped  in  one's  wildest  dreams  might  happen,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  reality  has  surpassed  one's  highest  expectations.  I  am  confident 
history  will  record  that  the  results  of  that  Conference  amply  vindicated  the  vision, 
foresight,  and  statesmanship  of  its  originators — President  Harding  and  Mr.  Hughes. 
The  original  object  of  the  Conference,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  was  a  conference 
for  the  "  Limitation  of  Naval  Armaments."  Of  course,  it  did  an  immense  work 
in  that  direction,  but  there  was  much  more  accomplished  than  the  material  results 
enshrined  in  the  Naval  Treaty.  The  Conference  produced  a  complete  change  in 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  nations  there  assembled,  and,  if  I  may  so  describe  it, 
made  them  think  in  terms  of  peace  rather  than  in  terms  of  war.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  heard  people  talk  about  some  "  inevitable 
war  "  between  this  country  and  that,  and  my  experience  goes  to  show  that  if  only 
you  talk  enough  and  think  enough  about  an  inevitable  war,  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
get  it  in  time.  Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  Conference  was  with  regard 
to  that  troubled  region,  the  Pacific,  in  that  it  changed  the  prospect  of  naval  war 
there  into  a  practical  certainty  of  naval  peace.  It  effected  that  by  the  demilitarisa- 
tion of  the  possible  theatre  of  operations,  and  thus,  by  allowing  to  come  into  play 
the  beneficent  influence  of  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Pacific,  which  fortunately  exceed 
the  fuel  capacity  of  any  warship  in  the  world,  rendered  a  conflict  in  the  future  far 
less  likely.  As  a  result  of  Article  19  of  the  Naval  Treaty,  a  bloodthirsty  combatant 
of  the  future  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  at  the  enemy 
for  whose  blood  he  is  thirsting.  This  demilitarisation  of  the  Pacific,  with  all  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Naval  Treaty,  represents  perhaps  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  Conference ;  certainly  the  most  beneficial  to  this  Empire,  and  particularly 
to  our  Australasian  Dominions  and  other  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  very  serious  situation  with  which  we  were  confronted  before  we  came 
to  that  happy  conclusion.  Everyone  will  remember  that  before  the  Washington 
Conference  there  existed  in  many  quarters,  not  only  in  America  but  in  sections  of 
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our  Empire,  grave  suspicion  and  mistrust  with  regard  to  the  intentions  and  policies 
of  Japan,  and  in  America  particularly  that  suspicion  at  times  and  in  certain  quarters 
amounted  almost  to  'an  obsession.  Moreover,  that  delicate  situation  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire  had  an  alliance  with  Japan  which, 
whilst  it  had,  and  could  have,  no  possible  aggressive  object,  was  none  the  less  capable 
of  an  infinite  amount  of  misrepresentation  which  was  a  real  danger  to  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States.  Now,  with  the  full  concurrence  and 
goodwill  of  Japan,  there  has  been  substituted  for  that  alliance  a  new  treaty, 
commonly  called  the  "  Four-Power  Pact  of  Washington,"  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  dissipating  all  these  myths  and  misunderstandings  which  had  seemed  to  be 
almost  ineradicable,  and  as  a  result  a  new  era  in  Pacific  politics  has  happily  been 
opened.  I  cannot  pass  away  from  that  without  paying  a  very  genuine  tribute  to 
the  spirit  which  the  Japanese  displayed  throughout  the  negotiations  at  Washington. 
It  was  a  spirit  not  only  of  high  statesmanship  but  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  good  feeling  throughout  the  world,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate 
any  attempt  to  revive  the  old-  misunderstandings  and  suspicions  of  Japan.  I  think 
they  are  unworthy,  I  feel  sure  they  are  unfounded,  and  I  am  convinced,  after  months 
of  daily  contact  with  the  statesmen  from  Japan,  that  they  not  only  played  straight 
at  Washington,  but  that  they  mean  to  play  straight  in  the  future  and  honourably  to 
observe  all  the  obligations  there  entered  into,  not  only  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit. 
The  Chairman  was  kind  enough  to  refer  to  my  special  responsibility  at  Washington 
in  connection  with  the  Naval  Treaty.  With  regard  to  that  I  wish  to  say  at  once 
that  the  success  of  that  Treaty  was  due  primarily,  and  almost  entirely,  I  think,  to  the 
master  stroke  delivered  by  Mr.  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  Conference,  at  the  very  out- 
set. He  began  at  the  right  end,  and,  by  boldly  proposing — speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
power  furthest  ahead,  so  far  as  the  future  strength  of  navies  was  concerned — that 
the  whole  of  those  great  naval  programmes  with  which  the  world  was  confronted 
should  be  completely  wiped  out  and  followed  by  a  ten  years'  holiday,  he  created  a 
situation  which  made  it  impossible  for  any  Power  to  approach  the  subject  in  a 
niggling  or  half-hearted  spirit.  To  dispel  any  rumours  which  may  have  been  cir- 
culated with  regard  to  this  matter,  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  British  Delegation 
had  no  knowledge  or  hint  whatsoever  of  what  Mr.  Hughes  was  going  to  propose 
until  he  actually  produced  his  plan  to  the  assembled  plenary  conference.  At  the 
same  time,  speaking  for  myself  only,  I  was  not  altogether  surprised,  because,  from 
my  long  experience  of  the  American  temperament,  I  felt  sure  that  having  invited 
us  to  Washington,  having  taken  up  this  question,  they  would  do  something  very 
big.  In  this  instance  the  proposal  of  the  American  Government  broke  all  records, 
and  was  a  combination  of  that  idealism  and  altruism  which  is  so  curiously  and 
inextricably  woven  in  the  American  character  with  the  instinct  f or  a  "  hard  bargain  " 
and  plain  "  horse  sense."  The  provisions  of  the  Naval  Treaty  were  not  by  any 
means  limited  to  the  mere  wiping  out  of  great  battleship  programmes,  and  to  the 
ten  years'  holiday,  but  went  further  and  imposed  drastic  restrictions  upon  the  size 
and  armaments,  and  therefore  upon  the  cost,  of  any  future  ships.  I  must  qualify 
that,  because  submarines  were  unfortunately  excepted ;  but  as  regards  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  aeroplane  carriers,  these  restrictions  must  have  a  very  great  and 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  budgets  of  the  world  for  the  next  ten  years. 

It  was  a  matter  of  real  regret  to  the  British  Delegation,  and  I  think  to  the  British 
people  as  a  whole,  that  we  were  unable  to  carry  through  our  proposal  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  submarine,  and  I  also  regret  that  the  discussion  revealed  what  was 
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really  the  only  difference  between  the  British  and  American  points  of  view.  But  in 
a  way  it  was  beneficial,  as  showing  that  in  all  other  matters  that  came  before  the 
Conference  the  British  and  American  delegations  always  found  themselves,  naturally 
and  inevitably,  on  the  same  side  without  any  kind  of  premeditation  or  prior  con- 
sultation. This  was  not  a  case  of  Macchiavellian  tactics.  It  was  instinctive,  and 
when  we  did  differ,  as  we  did  in  the  matter  of  submarines,  there  was  no  kind  of 
ill-feeling,  and  we  were  able  to  state  with  the  force  which  was  based  on  conviction 
the  dislike  which  we  felt  for  that  mean  weapon,  which  is  capable  of  such  abuse  and 
which,  in  the  late  war,  had  as  its  only  merit  the  fact  that  it  helped  to  bring  America 
into  the  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  we  rejoiced  in  the  mitigating  resolutions 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Root  on  behalf  of  the  American  Delegation,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  submarines  against  commerce,  and  which  were  embodied  in  a  Treaty. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  point  out  that  whilst  this  Treaty  includes  all  the  signatory 
Powers  at  Washington,  it  does  not  yet  necessarily  bind  all  the  minor  Powers 
throughout  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  not  yet  watertight ;  still  less  an  efficient 
and  complete  protection  for  our  commerce  in  case  of  future  war,  because  we  cannot 
dismiss  from  our  minds  that,  although  before  the  late  war  we  had,  according  to 
international  law,  a  complete  protection  against  the  sort  of  thing  which  happened 
— I  refer  to  such  events  as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania — none  the  less  it  became 
clear  that  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  and  desperate  enemy  legal  protections 
of  that  kind  were  little  more  than  some  other  "  scraps  of  paper." 

In  spite  of  these  sobering  reflections,  I  can  only  express,  as  head  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  immense  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  Naval  Treaty  ;  results  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  only  tempered  with  sadness  at  the  thought  that  the  consequential 
reductions  and  retrenchments  in  our  Navy,  so  beneficial  to  the  tax-payer  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  at  the  same  time  bring  with  them  ruin  to  the  careers  of  thousands  of 
the  most  splendid  officers  and  men  ever  bred  in  any  navy  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  effect  of  the  Naval  Treaty  upon  our  position 
with  regard  to  sea  power.     It  establishes  and  stereotypes  the  principle  of  equality 
between  the  Navies  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  and  substitutes 
what  is  called  a  "  One-Power  standard  "  for  the  control  and  domination  which  we 
have  exercised  for  centuries  over  the  Seven  Seas.     That  is  a  momentous  change 
and  a  break  in  our  immemorial  traditions,  for  which,  perhaps,  we  have  received 
less  credit  than  we  deserve.     There  are  cynics  who  say  that  it  was  a  case  of  neces- 
sity— that  there  was  no  alternative ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.     After  all,  the 
meaning  of  sea  power  and  the  realisation  of  the  extent  to  which  we  depend  upon 
it  for  our  liberty  and  existence  have  sunk  into  the  very  blood  of  our  race.    It  was 
summed  up  as  well  as  it  can  be  by  Lord  Halifax  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
he  said  that  "  The  First  Article  of  an  Englishman's  Creed  must  be  that  he  believeth 
in  the  sea.05    Whilst  we  have  made  this  great  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  the  peace 
of  the  world,  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  even  the  most  clamorous  of  anti- 
wasters,  even  the  most  harassed  of  tax -payers — if  the  need  should  again  arise — 
would  shirk,  or  refuse  the  sacrifices  which  a  renewal  of  naval  competition  would 
entail,  because  every  citizen  of  the  British  Empire  knows  that  if  we  lose  our  sea 
security,  the  Empire  ceases  to  exist.     Therefore,  I  am  confident  that,  in  the  last 
resort,  we  should  still  be  prepared  to  spend  our  last  shilling  rather  than  sacrifice 
that  upon  which  our  existence  and  our  liberty  must  depend.    At  the  same  time, 
it  has  been  an  immense  boon  and  a  relief  to  the  taxpayer  that  the  insensate  com- 
petition existing  and  developing,  above   all   between   three  nations  who  were  so 
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closely  connected  in  friendship,  should  have  been  so  effectively  checked  at  Washington. 
And  it  is  the  more  gratifying  because  I  must  confess  to  a  sense  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment that  the  help  from  the  Dominions,  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Navy,  which  the  Imperial  Conference  of  last  year  had  given  us  grounds  to  hope  for, 
shows  at  present  no  sign  of  materialisation. 

I  must  remind  you — those  particularly  who  are  connected  with  the  Dominions 

that  last  summer,  at  the  Imperial  Conference  and  after  full,  prolonged,  and  intimate 
discussion  of  the  naval  needs  of  the  Empire,  it  was  agreed  by  the  free  nations  here 
assembled,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Navy  was  a  common  concern  of  the 
whole  Empire,  but  that  the  extent  to  which  that  burden  should  be  shared  should 
be  settled  after  the  results  of  the  Washington  Conference  were  known.  Those 
results  have  now  been  known  for  months,  and  the  crushing  financial  cost,  even  of 
the  "  One-Power  standard,"  has  been  fully  revealed  to  Parliament  and  to  the  world, 
and  has  formed,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,  the  subject  of  lively  and,  at  times,  embarrassing 
discussion  here.  But  in  spite  of  that,  so  far,  we  have  had  no  word  of  comfort  or 
offer  of  increased  help  from  the  Dominions.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  signs  of  even 
more  drastic  reductions,  proportionately,  than  have  been  forced  upon  us  here,  and 
a  tendency  to  demobilise  even  the  slender  naval  forces  hitherto  maintained.  The 
development  of  the  Dominion  Navies  has  never  proceeded  on  the  most  logical  plan. 
Like  Topsy,  they  just  "  growed,"  but  now,  I  am  afraid,  it  is  more  like  topsy-turvy, 
and  they  are  just  shrinking !  That  is  a  tendency  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
exceedingly  discouraging  and  disappointing  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  Imperial 
Conference,  because  the  result  is  that  the  Royal  Navy  here  is  once  more  being  com- 
pelled to  shoulder  practically  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  Empire,  and,  what  is  more,  the  British  tax-payer  is  being 
forced  once  more  to  foot  practically  the  entire  bill.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  delicate 
matter.  It  is  not  for  me  to  question  the  action,  or  inaction,  of  any  of  those  free 
and  responsible  Governments  in  the  Empire  over  which,  and  rightly  so,  we  have 
no  kind  of  control.  At  the  same  time  I  should  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  my  audience 
or,  indeed,  with  my  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Empire,  if  I  attempted  to  conceal 
the  disappointment  of  the  Admiralty  that  the  expectations  which  were  so  recently 
held  out  should  be  bearing  such  a  discouraging  aspect  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
we  should  be  thrown  back  once  more  to  a  state  of  affairs  which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  so  little  conducive  either  to  the  prestige  or  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  That 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  home  tax-payer  should  be  saddled  with  the  entire  burden 
of  what  is,  or  should  be,  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  Empire  is  not  fair;  I  believe 
it  is  not  wise,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  possible  of  continuance.  Of  course,  so 
long  as  we  can,  we  in  this  country  shall  continue  to  stagger  along  under  the  burden 
imposed  upon  us,  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  the  eyes,  and  hearts,  and  pockets  of 
our  fellow  citizens  in  the  Empire  may  yet  be  opened  and  bring  us  relief  before  it 
is  too  late.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  grateful  for  the  alleviation  of  the  Washington 
Conference.  Thanks  to  the  American  proposals — thanks  also,  may  I  suggest,  to 
the  British  Delegation — more  has  been  done,  as  a  result  of  that  Conference,  to  limit 
armaments  and  to  reduce  the  causes  for  war  than  has  ever  been  done  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  or  than  anyone  believed  to  be  possible  until  a  few  months  ago. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  other  results  of  the  Conference,  particularly 
the  Far  Eastern  Treaties,  because  they  were  hardly  less  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  you  reflect,  you  will  see  that  whilst 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  destruction  of  the  German  Fleet  undoubtedly  secured 
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naval  peace  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea,  that  same  Treaty  increased  the 
chances  of  friction,  and  therefore  of  war,  in  the  Pacific,  largely  owing  to  one  factor, 
the  status  of  Shantung.  None  of  us  here,  perhaps,  were  ever  greatly  excited  about 
Shantung,  but  in  America  it  had  become  an  issue  of  almost  colossal  magnitude, 
and  people  all  over  America,  who  had,  perhaps,  only  the  scantiest  idea  where  Shantung 
was,  were  convinced  that  at  all  costs  the  question  of  its  future  must  be  raised  and 
settled  at  the  Conference.  The  British  Delegation  naturally  did  its  best  to  assist 
and,  after  weeks  of  negotiation,  it  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
As  a  result,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Four-Power  Treaty  and  the  Naval  Treaty, 
I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  chances  of  war  in  the  Pacific,  or 
even  of  continued  friction,  have  been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  Treaties,  settling  some  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions on  the  mainland  of  China.  The  "  Nine-Power  Treaty,"  which  expanded,  in 
harmony  with  modern  conditions,  the  policy  of  Mr.  John  Hay,  of  the  "  Open 
Door,"  has  had  the  effect  of  guaranteeing  China  against  spoliation,  at  any  rate, 
from  outside.  It  does  not  protect  China  from  internal  commotion,  but  it  does  at 
least  end  that  era  of  competition  amongst  foreigners  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  China  against  the  will  of  the  Chinese  people.  That  exploitation  had 
long  threatened  not  only  the  sovereignty  of  China,  but  good  relations  between  the 
other  Powers,  and  the  Treaties  which  were  concluded  at  Washington  substituted  a 
new  era  of  co-operation  with  the  Chinese  for  the  opening  up  of  the  economic  resources 
of  that  great  country  in  a  way  which  ensured  fair  play  for  everyone,  and  not  least 
for  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  questions  of  Shantung,  of  the  Island  of  Yap  (which 
again  was  a  great  issue  in  American  politics),  and  of  the  future  of  the  German  cables 
in  the  Pacific,  whilst  not  on  the  agenda  of  the  Conference,  were  settled  at  Washington 
as  a  result  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  Conference,  and  of  the  atmosphere 
of  goodwill,  statesmanship,  and  self-sacrifice  which  was  there  engendered.  In 
passing,  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  done,  particu- 
larly in  that  connection,  by  the  Dominion  delegates  serving  on  the  British  Delegation. 
Sir  Eobert  Borden,  of  Canada ;  Senator  Pearce,  of  Australia ;  Sir  John  Salmond, 
of  New  Zealand ;  and  Mr.  Sastri,  of  India,  were  all,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense, 
typical  of  their  respective  peoples,  and  yet  alike  in  the  ability  and  loyalty  which 
they  showed  as  members  of  the  British  Empire  team.  I  know,  from  personal 
observation  daily,  that  the  whole  Conference  owed  a  great  deal  to  their  sagacity, 
experience,  and  counsel  throughout  the  whole  of  its  deliberations,  and,  as  a 
delegation,  we  were  effective  in  action  because  we  were  a  band  of  brothers  united 
by  a  common  sympathy  which  ripened  into  high  esteem  and,  I  hope,  a  life-long 
friendship. 

One  other  point.  It  was  a  revelation  and  an  immense  satisfaction  to  everyone 
that  the  almost  frantic  efforts  made  by  the  "  Yellow  Press  "  in  America  to  break 
up  the  Conference  and  to  throw  discredit  on  everyone  connected  with  it  proved  an 
absolute  and  ludicrous  failure.  The  campaign  of  abuse  directed  by  the  Hearst 
Press,  particularly  against  the  American  Delegation,  and  against  everyone  striving 
for  peace,  was  probably  unexampled  in  the  history  of  journalism,  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  can  have  had  any  more  effect  on  the  results  than  if  pot  a  single  one  of 
those  newspapers  had  ever  been  issued  at  all !  What  saved  the  Conference — and 
that  we  owe  to  America — was  that  we  were  practising  open  diplomacy,  meeting 
face  to  face  where  our  opinions  could  not  be  misrepresented  one  to  another  or  mischief 
made  between  us.  It  was  a  great  object  lesson,  and  showed  with  what  ease  great 
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and  critical  problems,  which  had  defied  solution,  and  which  might  have  defied  it 
almost  indefinitely,  can  be  solved  if  the  nations  who  meet  to  discuss  them  are 
animated  by  the  "  Will  to  Agree "  which  was  the  distinguishing  spirit  of  the 
Washington  Conference.  In  this  connection,  may  I  remind  you  that  the  whole 
of  these  agreements  had  to  be  come  to  unanimously  ?  They  therefore  represent  an 
unparalleled  series  of  free-will  offerings,  in  many  cases  self-sacrifices,  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  concerned,  and  in  that  respect  I  believe  they  are  unique  in  diplomatic 
history.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Conference  was  summed  up  in  a  very  remarkable 
way  in  the  great  speech  delivered  by  President  Harding  to  the  American  Senate, 
on  February  10,  recommending  the  Treaties  for  its  approval.  Those  who  have  not 
read  that  speech  I  would  most  earnestly  advise  to  do  so.  It  breathes  a  remarkable 
combination  of  lofty  idealism  and  plain  common  sense  in  language  which  is  as 
simple  and  sincere  as  I  suppose  has  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  an  experienced 
and  almost  hardened  party  politician.  If  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect,  President 
Harding  is  a  statesman  whose  head  is  amongst  the  stars  but  whose  feet  are  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground,  and  that  is  a  type  of  which  the  world  has  great  need  to-day, 
in  any  and  every  country.  As  it  is,  we  have  too  many  "  hard-faced  "  and  myopic 
politicians,  too  many  scared  militarists,  and  too  many  visionary  iconoclasts  who 
are  striving  to  sway  our  fortunes  in  various  and  undesirable  directions.  In  my 
humble  judgment  the  prime  need  of  this  distracted  world  to-day  is  for  men  who 
have  a  combination  of  vision,  courage,  and  "  horse-sense  " — qualities  which  I  believe 
exist  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  our  present  Prime  Minister,  who  is  battling  at  Genoa 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  fighting  against  every  possible  difficulty  and  obstruction, 
and  taking  his  political  life  in  his  hands  in  the  pursuit  of  the  greatest  of  all  causes 
and  ideals — the  restoration  to  this  weary  world  of  some  semblance  of  peace  and  a 
chance  of  regeneration.  It  was  those  same  qualities,  which  were  so  conspicuous 
amongst  the  leaders  at  Washington,  that  were  able  to  effect  the  great  results  over 
which  we  and  the  whole  world  are  still  rejoicing  to-day. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  ALLEN,  K.C.B.,  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand :  I  entirely 
agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  Washington  Conference  in  bringing  about  better  relationships  between 
our  own  country  and  those  who  inhabit  the  United  States  and  Japan — indeed,  all  the  five  powers 
concerned.  It  is  most  important  we  should  create  good  feeling  between  our  own  Dominions  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  opinion  will  be  shared  by  the 
Mother  Country.  We  are  perhaps  in  some  respects  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  United  States 
than  Great  Britain,  and  we  look  to  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  being  preserved,  not  by  the  British 
Navy  alone,  but  by  the  goodwill  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  With  respect  to  the  Dominions 
at  the  Conference,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  freedom  which  has  been  so  freely  given  to  them 
from  time  to  time  has  now  been  extended  about  as  far  as  one  can  expect  it  to  go.  The  next  step 
I  suppose  will  depend  entirely  on  the  Dominions  themselves.  I  must  allude  to  what  Lord  Lee 
has  said  as  to  their  attitude  towards  the  Imperial  Navy.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  Dominions 
have  not  taken  their  fair  share  in  the  past,  and  if  the  present  is  an  indication  of  what  they  are  going 
to  do,  it  looks  as  if  they  are  not  going  to  take  their  fair  share  in  the  immediate  future.  But  I  do 
not  think  so.  For  my  own  part  I  would  remind  you  that,  small  as  we  are  in  New  Zealand,  we 
have  increased  our  expenditure  on  naval  defence  since  the  Armistice.  We  have  taken  over  a 
British  cruiser,  paying  the  whole  manning  and  cost ;  a  sloop  for  the  Pacific,  paying  her  cost,  and 
we  have  started  a  trained  personnel  for  the  Royal  Navy.  We  took  the  first  steps  in  that  direction 
before  the  war  broke  out.  Other  Dominions  must  answer  for  themselves,  and  I  will  only  say  I 
have  been  disappointed  as  a  New  Zealander  with  Canada  and  Australia,  though  Australia  really 
did  carry  out  her  whole  part  of  the  bargain  made  some  years  ago.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  Mother  Country  has  carried  out  her  full  part  of  the  bargain  with  regard  to  the  Pacific.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Everyone  of  us  rejoices  in  the  new  feeling  which  has  been  created 
as  the  result  of  the  Washington  Conference.  It  is  all  of  little  value  unless  this  really  better  feeling 
between  the  various  nations  grows  and  becomes  stronger  to  provide  that  the  Treaties  shall  be 
carried  out  in  the  future.  If  not,  what  is  there  behind  the  Washington  Treaties  ?  There  are  no 
penalties,  and,  after  all,  the  world  is  dependent  in  the  future  upon  better  relations  and  feelings 
which  everyone  hopes  will  grow.  One  word  of  caution  from  the  point  of  view  of  defence.  It  is 
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true  naval  expenditure  has  been  cut  down,  but  though  the  capital  ships  have  been  decreased  in 
number,  and  although  aeroplane  carriers  have  been  limited — seriously  from  our  point  of  view — 
what  does  concern  us  and  what  I  am  anxious  about  is  the  fact  that  the  peace  treaty  has  not  pro- 
vided for  a  limitation  of  cruisers  under  10,000  tons,  nor  for  a  limitation  of  submarines  or  torpedo 
craft  or  of  auxiliary  craft  under  10,000  tons.  It  is  true  there  are  difficulties  about  the  removal 
of  huge  capital  ships.  It  may  not  be  so  troublesome  a  job  for  the  fast  light  cruisers,  some  of  which 
are  able  to  travel  30  or  40  knots  an  hour.  The  aircraft  carrier  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  us,  and 
also  the  submarine.  But  notwithstanding  these  anxieties  I  am  bound  to  say  we  have  the  most 
supreme  faith  in  the  spirit  which  guided  Great  Britain  and  America  and  Japan  and  the  other 
nations  at  the  Conference,  and  we  believe  the  limitation  is  a  justifiable  one  and  might  be  carried 
further,  and  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when,  without  such  weapons,  the  world  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  trade  and  commerce  and  settle  difficulties  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  E.  R.  PEACOCK  (whom  the  Chairman  introduced  as  an  old  college  colleague  in  education 
work,  who  had  just  returned  from  Genoa,  where  he  had  been  one  of  the  financial  advisors  of  the 
Government),  said  he  entirely  agreed  with  Lord  Lee  on  the  question  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Dominions  to  naval  expenditure,  and  had  watched  with  great  regret  the  diminution  of  the  Canadian 
Government's  readiness  to  deal  with  that  matter  under  pressure  from  the  economists.  It  was, 
he  admitted,  to  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Canada  more  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  they  failed  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  Navy.  The  same  remark  applied 
to  the  United  States,  and  had  been  a  cause  of  embarrassment  there  to  the  advocates  of  the  larger 
navy.  If,  however,  they  could  bring  home  to  the  farmers  of  Saskatchewan,  for  example,  the  fact 
that  the  navy  was  really  necessary,  he  believed  we  should  not  find  them  wanting.  All  that  was 
needed  was  education.  With  regard  to  Canada's  interests  in  the  Washington  Conference  he  re- 
marked that  Canada  was  rapidly  becoming  an  interpreter  between  the  United  States  and  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and,  therefore,  anything  that  made  for  a  better  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  was  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  us.  He 
believed  that  nothing  would  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  world  so  much  as  the  Washington 
Conference. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  recalled  that,  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  would  recollect, 
he  had  from  the  beginning  predicted  great  things  from  the  Conference,  and  said  they  would  all 
agree  that  what  had  been  done  there  had  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  It  had  practically 
dispelled  the  mists  before  our  eyes  and  many  of  the  dangers  we  felt,  and  we  were  practically  faced 
now  with  the  prospect  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  for  all  time.  As  regarded  the  Dominions  not  taking 
their  full  share,  he  felt  some  confidence  that  when  the  present  era  of  depression  had  passed  away 
and  when  the  facts  were  brought  home  they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  that  support  which 
the  home  Government  required. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  why  the  Hearst  Press  had  so  violently  opposed  the  Conference, 
Lord  Lee  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  attempt  to  explain  the  mentality  and  objects  of  the  Hearst 
Press.  It  was  no  doubt  in  some  obscure  way  thought  to  be  good  business,  but  had  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  results  of  the  Conference. 

Answering  a  question  by  Mr.  D.  Hope  Johnston,  Lord  Lee  said  he  hoped  he  had  said  nothing 
that  would  give  pain  to  fellow  citizens  of  the  Empire,  but  he  had  thought  it  was  best  to  speak  quite 
plainly  what  was  in  his  mind.  The  possibilities  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  Empire  were  fully  discussed  at  the  Imperial  Conference.  He  was  sorry  he  could  not  disclose 
now  what  were  the  particular  projects  suggested  for  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire,  but 
he  could  say  (no  doubt  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  connected  with  pressure  on  the  tax-payer  in 
Australia  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire)  no  progress  so  far — no  hopeful  progress — was  being  made 
with  those  particular  contributions  to  naval  defence  which  we  had  hoped  would  materialise. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Lee,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Sir  George  Parkin  for  presiding. 


MAURITIUS  TO-DAY.* 

By  H.  A.  TEMPANY,  D.Se.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Mauritius. 

THIS  afternoon  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring  before  you  a  brief  account  of  a  Colony, 
small  and  remote,  it  is  true,  and  one  which  figures  relatively  seldom  in  the  eyes  of  the 
British  public ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  natural  scenic  charm  and  delightful  climate, 
its  interesting  and  varied  history,  its  considerable  agricultural  and  commercial 
development,  and  the  mixture  of  races  by  which  it  is  peopled,  combine  to  render 
Mauritius  a  place  which  will  dwell  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  passed  a  period 

*  Paper  read  (with  lantern  illustrations)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at 
Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  April  25,  at  4  p.m.,  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  John  Chancellor, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  R.E.,  formerly  Governor  of  Mauritius,  in  the  chair. 
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of  their  lives  there,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  it  to  present  a  series  of  interesting 
and  sometimes  intricate  problems  to  the  administrator,  the  business  man,  and  the 
agriculturist  concerned  with  its  affairs. 

The  exact  date  of  the  discovery  of  Mauritius  is  uncertain  ;  the  first  reliable  record 
of  its  existence  was  made  by  the  Portuguese  navigators  between  the  years  1507  and 
1512.  In  1598  the  island  was  annexed  by  the  Dutch  and  named  Maurice  in  honour 
of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  No  permanent  settlement  was,  however,  effected  until 
1637-38.  The  Dutch  occupation  lasted  till  1710.  Five  years  after,  the  island  was 
annexed  on  behalf  of  France  and  named  lie  de  France.  In  1721  it  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  French  East  India  Company,  and  so  remained  until  1764,  when  it 
reverted  to  the  French  crown.  This  period  marks  the  dawn  of  the  development  of 
Mauritius.  Among  the  French  administrators  who  governed  the  Colony  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais,  whose  administration  lasted  from  1735-47, 
stands  out  as  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  fostered  early  colonial  development. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  Mauritius  attained  great  strategic  importance,  and 
became  the  rendezvous  of  French  privateers  who  harried  English  trade  with  the 
East.  Eventually  the  blockade  of  the  island  was  embarked  upon,  but  it  was  only 
after  operations  extending  over  two  years  that  the  island  finally  capitulated  in  1810 
to  an  English  force  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  It  is  to  these  circumstances  that 
the  island  owes  its  title  of  "  The  star  and  the  key  of  the  Indian  Ocean,"  which  is 
embodied  in  its  motto.  Under  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  English  conceded 
that  "  the  inhabitants  shall  preserve  their  religion,  laws  and  customs."  The  English 
occupation  was  perpetuated  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  since  then  it  has 
remained  uninterruptedly  a  British  possession. 

The  total  area  of  Mauritius  is  720  square  miles ;  its  greatest  length  is  nearly  39 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  29  miles.  The  general  outline  is  an  irregular  ellipse, 
and  somewhat  resembles  a  miniature  Ireland,  though  here  the  resemblance  ends. 
The  central  portion  is  a  plateau  which  rises  in  its  most  elevated  parts  to  a  height 
of  1,900  feet  above  sea-level.  The  region  is  intersected  by  numerous  streams  and 
watercourses ;  many  traverse  deep  gorges,  giving  rise  to  scenery  of  a  picturesque 
description,  while  there  are  many  waterfalls  of  some  magnitude  and  considerable 
beauty.  The  mountain  ranges  present  a  series  of  chains  of  peaks,  escarpments,  and 
solitary  mountain  masses,  rising  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  plains,  their  pre- 
cipitous character  and  fantastic  forms  combining  to  afford  a  variety  of  scenery  of 
curious  beauty.  The  coast-line  is  protected  by  a  coral  barrier  reef.  The  natural 
charm  of  the  seaboard  is  enhanced  by  the  systematic  plantation  of  strips  of  land  fring- 
ing the  beaches — locally  known  as  the  Pas-Geometrique — in  Casuarina  equisetifolia  ; 
the  freehold  of  these  areas  is  the  inalienable  property  of  the  Government,  but  they 
are  regularly  leased  for  tree-planting  purposes  with  the  object  of  supplying  fuel  and 
timber.  Among  places  of  interest  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Pamplemousses,  inaugurated  in  1735  by  La  Bourdonnais,  and  thus  the 
oldest  in  the  British  Colonies  ;  the  chateau  of  Le  Reduit,  the  official  residence  of  the 
Governor,  originally  constructed  by  the  French  Governor,  Barthlemy  David,  in 
1748  ;  the  Sept  Cascades  of  Tamarind  Falls ;  the  Trou  aux  Cerfs,  an  excellent 
example  of  an  extinct  volcanic  crater  in  the  environs  of  Curepipe ;  the  waterfall 
and  the  remarkable  parti-coloured  earths  at  Chamaril,  and  the  curious  lake  known 
as  the  Grand  Bassin ;  situated  in  the  Kanaka  Forest  in  Savanne ;  also  the  Royal  Alfred 
Observatory.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  and  is  more  pleasant  than  that 
of  the  majority  of  tropical  countries.  The  rainfall  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
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locality  and  elevation  ;  at  certain  points  the  average  annual  precipitation  amounts 
to  as  much  as  150  inches,  while  in  the  coastal  regions  on  the  leeward  side  it  falls  in 
places  to  as  low  a  value  as  30  inches.  The  island  is  liable  to  visitation  by  cyclonic 
storms,  sometimes  of  destructive  violence.  The  worst  recorded  occurred  on  April  29, 
1892.  It  caused  great  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  crops  and  buildings.  Cyclones  are 
more  especially  liable  to  strike  the  island  between  the  months  of  December  and  April. 
The  fauna  and  flora  are  interesting,  and  comprise,  incidentally,  a  number  of  plant, 
bird,  and  animal  forms  peculiar  to  Mauritius  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
most  interesting  was  undoubtedly  the  dodo,  now  extinct. 

The  total  population  in  round  figures  amounts  to  370,000,  giving  an  average 
density  of  a  little  over  500  per  square  mile ;  approximately  260,000  are  of  Indian 
origin,  105,000  are  of  European,  African,  or  mixed  European  and  African  descent, 
while  there  are  about  5,000  Chinese.  Of  the  European  population,  numbering  about 
20,000,  the  great  majority  are  of  French  descent,  and  French  is  the  language  of 
ordinary  daily  intercourse.  Among  the  labouring  classes  the  usual  speech  is  a  French 
patois,  locally  termed  Creole,  and  this  is  also  freely  spoken  by  the  Indians  ;  various 
Indian  dialects,  in  a  more  or  less  corrupted  form,  are,  however,  freely  used,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  Indians,  often  of  quite  lowly  origin,  with  an  excellent 
command  of  four  or  five  different  languages  or  dialects.  It  may  be  added  that, 
notwithstanding  the  diversified  history  of  the  Colony  and  the  mixture  of  races  with 
which  it  is  peopled,  the  loyalty  of  the  community  to  the  British  crown  is  indubitable. 

In  relation  to  religion,  the  majority — 96  per  cent. — of  the  European  population 
as  well  as  those  of  African  and  mixed  descent  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  remainder  are  Anglicans  or  Presbyterians.  Of  the  Indian  population, 
78  per  cent,  are  Hindoos,  15  per  cent.  Mohammedans,  and  6  per  cent.  Christian.  There 
are  a  small  number  of  Parsees,  while  the  Chinese  are  mainly  Confucian  Buddhists. 
The  general  administration  is  a  modified  form  of  Crown  Colony  Government.  The 
Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor  and  certain  officials.  ,The  Council  of 
Government  consists  of  the  Governor,  eight  ex-officio  members,  nine  nominated 
members,  and  10  elected  members.  The  island  is  divided  into  nine  electoral  districts, 
each  of  which  returns  one  member,  except  Port  Louis,  which  returns  two.  The 
public  services  are  for  the  most  part  recruited  by  the  appointment  of  officers  of 
local  origin ;  only  certain  posts  requiring  special  training  or  wide  administrative 
experience  are  filled  from  outside  sources. 

The  principal  town  is  Port  Louis,  which  contains  some  50,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  business  centre  and  the  seat  of  Government ;  it  is  situated  on  the  western  coast 
and  surrounded  by  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Moka  mountain  range.  It  has  an  excellent 
natural  harbour  which  has  been  improved  by  dredging,  and  affords  berthing  for 
ten  large  steamships  and  extra  accommodation  for  many  smaller  craft.  Vessels 
discharge  into  lighters.  The  improvement  of  harbour  facilities  has  lately  assumed 
a  considerable  degree  of  urgency ;  the  construction  of  deep  water  quays  has  been 
strongly  urged  in  some  quarters,  but  a  commission  recently  appointed  has  reported 
that  requirements  are  most  likely  to  be  met  by  the  provision  of  increased  lighterage 
facilities  and  the  improvement  and  extension  of  existing  quays  and  warehouses. 
The  town  itself  is  well  planned  and  contains  some  fine  buildings,  but — especially  in 
the  parts  inhabited  by  Asiatics — very  indifferent  housing ;  overcrowding  and  insufficient 
attention  to  sanitation  have  produced  a  condition  of  affairs  in  relation  to  public 
health  which  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  question  has  for  some  time  past  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  effect  improve- 
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ment.  The  control  of  the  town  is  invested  in  a  municipal  council,  elected  by  the 
burgesses ;  the  powers  of  this  body  have,  however,  recently  been  greatly  curtailed 
as  a  temporary  measure  to  facilitate  housing  and  sanitary  reforms. 

The  second  largest  town  is  Curepipe,  with  a  population  of  some  18,000  ;  it  is 
situated  at  the  highest  part  of  the  central  plateau ;  the  smaller  towns  of  Vacoas, 
Phoenix,  Quatre  Bornes,  Kosehill,  and  Beau  Bassin  are  situated  at  lower  levels  on 
the  same  plateau ;  the  group  forms  almost  a  continuous  chain  of  small  townships 
and  constitutes  the  principal  residential  district,  from  which  the  better  class  pro- 
fessional, business,  and  official  sections  of  the  population  descend  to  their  work  in 
Port  Louis  each  morning.  In  this  area  are  many  charming  residences  with  beautiful 
gardens. 

The  existing  code  of  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  is  largely  based  on  the  Code  Napoleon, 
this  being  a  result  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  in  1810,  and  differs  in  many  respects 
from  British  Common  Law.  The  administration  of  Justice  is  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  presided  over  by  a  Chief  Judge  with  two  puisne  judges,  while  there  are 
magistrates  for  the  different  districts.  The  currency  of  the  Colony  is  the  Indian 
rupee  and  fractions  thereof,  with  a  local  bronze  and  nickel  coinage  for  small  values. 
There  is  a  local  Government  note  issue,  while  Indian  currency  notes  have  been  legal 
tender  since  August  1920.  In  the  latter  year,  the  future  of  Mauritius  currency  was 
raised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Council  of  Government  were 
called  on  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  preferable  to  standardise  the  currency  with 
England,  as  was  done  in  East  Africa,  or  to  remain  linked  with  India.  After  full 
discussion,  in  which  the  views  of  the  various  commercial  interests  of  the  Colony  were 
taken,  it  was  decided  to  retain  the  Indian  rupee  currency.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Mauritius  lies  with  India,  and  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent 
fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  Indian  exchange,  the  decision  must  be  accounted  a  wise 
one.  The  revenue  of  the  Colony  is  derived  principally  from  duties  on  imported  articles, 
trade  and  professional  licences,  excise  dues,  and  railway  revenue.  For  the  ten  years 
1909-19  the  revenue  averaged  Es.12,085,639,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.11,162,732. 
During  the  past  two  years,  both  revenue  and  expenditure  have  considerably  augmented 
as  a  result  on  the  one  hand  of  increased  prosperity,  and  on  the  other  of  the  higher 
cost  of  administration,  and  now  range  between  18  and  19  million  rupees.  The 
financial  position,  which  at  one  time  was  distinctly  precarious,  is  now  very  sound, 
and  on  June  30,  1919,  the  surplus  assets  of  the  Colony  amounted  to  Es.7,072,792, 
apart  from  special  funds. 

During  1920  two  special  funds  were  formed  from  additional  taxation  on  the  profits 
of  the  sugar  industry,  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor,  Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell,  K.C.M.G. 
The  bulk  of  the  sugar  crop  for  that  year  was  disposed  of  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Sugar  Supplies  for  the  extraordinarily  high  price  of  £90  per  ton.  On  the  profits 
thus  realised  a  tax  of  Rs.4  per  100  kilos,  of  sugar  exported  was  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  certain  much-needed  developments  and  improvements ;  a  further  tax 
of  R.I  per  100  kilos,  was  also  levied  for  the  purpose  of  subsidising  during  that  year 
rice  and  sugar  for  local  consumption.  The  latter  measure  had  the  effect  of  con- 
siderably relieving  the  economic  situation,  which  had  become  unduly  strained  owing  to 
the  high  prices  then  prevalent.  The  taxation  of  profits  has  resulted  in  the  collection 
of  a  fund  of  some  Rs.  14,000 ,000,  plans  for  the  utilisation  of  which  are  now  being 
actively  pushed  forward.  The  public  debt  of  Mauritius  amounted  on  June  30,  1919, 
to  £1,249,000,  against  which  sinking  funds  had  been  accumulated  to  the  market 
value  of  £431,683. 
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Internal  communication  is  rendered  easy  by  the  road  system  and  the  Govern- 
ment railways.  The  principal  roads  are  quite  good,  and  afford  access  to  practically 
all  parts  of  the  island.  Motoring  is  largely  indulged  in,  while  recently  a  number  of 
motor  lorries  have  been  introduced  for  the  transport  of  goods.  The  Government 
railway  comprises  an  extensive  network,  connecting  the  capital  with  the  principal 
towns,  villages,  and  country  districts.  The  total  length  of  line  open  to  traffic  is 
120  miles  ;  it  is  single  tracked  practically  throughout  except  at  stations.  The  traffic, 
both  in  passengers  and  goods,  is  heavy,  especially  during  the  crop  season,  when  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sugar  and  cane  produced  in  the  island  is  transported  by  it. 

Supplies  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  are  derived  from  various  sources.  By 
far  the  largest  and  most  complete  scheme  is  that  known  as  the  Mare  aux  Vacoas, 
which  supplies  water  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  Plaines  Wilhelms  as  well  as  parts 
of  Port  Louis,  Moka  and  Black  River.  The  Mare  itself  was  originally  a  small  natural 
lake  in  the  highlands  of  the  central  plateau,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  converted 
into  a  reservoir  of  some  400  acres  extent  with  a  capacity  of  187  million  cubic  feet. 
The  scheme  originated  in  the  year  1887,  but  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in  the  early 
days.  In  1891,  Sir  Osbart  Chadwick  reported  thereon,  and  made  various  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  which  have  since  been  carried  out.  At  present  the 
undertaking  is  a  complete  and  efficient  system  whereby  water  of  high  purity  is 
delivered  to  consumers.  The  equipment  includes  modern  and  up-to-date  filtering 
arrangements  and  a  pumping  system  for  elevating  water  for  distribution  at  Curepipe. 
The  systems  of  water  supply  to  other  parts  of  the  island  are  by  no  means  so  satisfactory, 
and  in  some  places  extremely  bad.  One  of  the  principal  objects  for  which  resources 
available  under  the  Development  and  Improvement  Fund  have  been  earmarked  is 
the  amelioration  of  matters  in  this  respect. 

Elementary  education  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Schools  Department,  and  is 
provided  in  149  primary  schools,  of  which  91  are  denominational  aided  schools  and 
58  Government  schools.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  is  approximately 
22,000,  and  the  average  attendance  one-third  less.  Primary  education  is  not  com- 
pulsory, and  the  number  of  children  who  receive  schooling  falls  far  short  of  what 
should  be  the  case.  Secondary  education  for  boys  is  provided  by  Government  at 
the  Eoyal  College,  which  possesses  both  a  classical  and  modern  side,  and  is  housed 
in  an  excellent  block  of  buildings  at  Curepipe,  the  erection  of  which  is  due  to  Sir 
John  Chancellor.  Scholarships  at  the  Eoyal  College  are  awarded  to  boys  from  the 
primary  schools,  while  two  English  scholarships  tenable  in  this  country  are  annually 
awarded,  and  enable  the  selected  candidates  to  follow  a  professional  or  university 
course  of  training.  Secondary  education  for  girls  is  provided  at  a  number  of  convent 
schools,  but  there  is  no  Government  institution  dealing  with  this  class  of  education. 
Technical  education  is  provided  for  by  means  of  a  Government  Technical  School  in 
Port  Louis,  established  in  1917,  for  a  number  of  selected  pupils  from  elementary 
schools,  while  very  recently  a  scheme  has  been  approved  for  the  extension  of 
technical  teaching,  and  for  its  centralisation  in  a  technical  institute  now  in  course 
of  erection  on  the  outskirts  of  Port  Louis. 

Government  institutions  exist  for  the  training  of  male  and  female  elementary 
school  teachers,  the  extension  of  which  is  contemplated.  In  relation  to  higher 
vocational  education,  institutions  exist  for  the  training  of  clergy  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  ministries  at  Quatre  Bornes  and  Rosehill  respectively. 
Attached  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  is  a  small  school  of  agriculture 
which  provides  a  three  years'  course  of  training  in  agriculture  and  agricultural 
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chemistry  to  a  limited  number  of  students,  and  in  connection  with  which  courses 
of  lectures  are  delivered  to  planters  and  to  elementary  school  teachers.  Plans  have 
recently  been  approved  for  the  considerable  extension  of  this  institution,  including 
the  erection  of  additional  buildings  and  for  its  development  into  a  college  of  agriculture 
commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  Colony. 

In  relation  to  Public  Health,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  a  hospital  in  Port 
Louis  and  seven  others  in  smaller  towns  and  villages,  while  a  large  hospital  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  Quatre  Bornes,  to  serve  the  requirements  of  Plaines  Wilhems. 
At  Reduit  there  is  a  well-equipped  bacteriological  laboratory,  which  does  work  of 
great  value.  Questions  of  sanitation  are  to-day  receiving  considerable  attention. 
Malaria  is  still  very  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  the  Colony ;  as  is  well  known,  the 
disease,  or  rather  the  anopheline  vector  thereof,  was  probably  introduced  between 
the  years  1860  and  1865,  and  became  endemic  in  the  succeeding  period.  In  1907-08 
the  Colony  was  visited  by  Sir  Ronald  Ross  with  a  view  to  advising  as  to  control 
measures.  Since  then,  anti-malarial  works  on  a  considerable  scale  have  been  effected, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  in  many  quarters  malaria  still  remains  a  serious 
menace  to  public  health.  Apart  from  malaria,  sanitary  conditions  leave  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired,  and  in  1921  the  local  Government  secured  the  services  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Balfour,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  to  report  on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  island 
generally  and  on  the  medical  and  sanitary  services.  It  is  hoped  that  as  the  outcome 
of  Dr.  Balfour's  recommendations  a  great  improvement  may  result  in  the  general 
health  of  the  population. 

In  addition  to  questions  relating  to  water  supply,  among  major  improvements 
recommended  and  contemplated  may  be  mentioned  the  installation  of  a  water-borne 
sewage  system  for  the  towns  of  Plaines  Wilhems  and  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  system  in  Port  Louis,  the  improvement  of  the  scavenging  and  sanitary  services 
in  all  towns,  villages  and  on  estates,  and  the  provision  of  better  housing  conditions 
for  the  poorer  classes,  in  which  connection  an  interesting  experiment  is  being  made 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  Hesketh  Bell,  at  the  western  end  of  Port  Louis.  To  carry 
out  these  measures  a  staff  of  trained  sanitary  officers,  engineers,  and  inspectors  has 
been  engaged,  while  the  details  of  the  major  sanitary  works  of  an  engineering  nature 
have  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ernest  Mansergh,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Mansergh  and 
Son.  Mention  may  here  be  made  also  that  recent  investigations  by  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  in  co-operation  with  the  Colonial  Government, 
have  shown  that  the  disease  ankylostomiasis  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Colony,  and 
an  intensive  campaign  against  it  will  shortly  be  undertaken,  funds  being  in  the  first 
instance  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

The  task  of  sanitation  which  has  been  undertaken  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude, 
but  a  satisfactory  start  has  already  been  made.  The  measures  proposed  have  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  all  intelligent  members  of  the  community ;  as  previously 
shown,  the  Colony  is  fortunate  in  having  at  the  present  time  large  pecuniary  reserves 
to  draw  upon  as  the  result  of  the  period  of  prosperity  through  which  it  has  recently 
passed,  and  it  will  form  a  fitting  pendant  thereto  if,  in  consequence,  the  inhabitants 
find  themselves  endowed  with  permanent  benefits  in  the  shape  of  better  living 
conditions  and  healthier  surroundings. 

The  industries  of  the  island  are  entirely  agricultural ;  there  is  no  mineral  wealth 
of  any  importance.  The  staple  industry  consists  in  the  production  of  sugar.  Of 
the  total  area  of  mainland,  viz. :  458,358  acres,  217,738,  or  47-7  per  cent.,  are  under 
cultivation;  23*2  per  cent,  is  crown  land  and  forest,  9-6  per  cent,  is  occupied  for 
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residential,  industrial,  or  military  purposes,  and  19 '5  per  cent,  is  waste  and  uncultivated 
land.  Plantations  of  sugar-cane  occupy  176,800  acres,  or  rather  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  area.  The  sugar  crops  for  the  past  five  years  averaged  240,000  metric 
tons,  and  with  the  exception  of  British  India,  Mauritius  is  thus  the  largest  sugar- 
producing  unit  in  the  British  Empire.  There  are  54  sugar  factories,  of  which  the 
largest  can  turn  out  some  15,000  tons  of  sugar,  the  smallest  1,500.  The  chief  type 
of  sugar  made  is  direct  consumption  plantation  white,  locally  known  as  vesou,  and 
this  constitutes  95  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  The  crop  season  extends  from  August  to 
the  end  of  December.  None  of  the  sugar  factories,  with  perhaps  two  or  three 
exceptions,  can  be  said  to  be  completely  up-to-date  in  all  respects,  though  practically 
all  possess  some  modern  machinery.  They  have,  without  exception,  been  evolved 
from  more  primitive  works  by  the  gradual  replacement  of  obsolete  machinery  and 
the  extension  of  buildings,  while  the  smaller  and  less  well  equipped  factories  have 
become  absorbed  by  the  larger  and  more  efficient  concerns.  All  factories  have  some 
agricultural  land  attached  and  are  worked  in  conjunction  therewith  as  estates ;  on 
many  properties  a  large  proportion  of  the  canes  manipulated  are  produced  on  their 
own  lands  ;  most  factories,  however,  purchase  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crops 
from  estates  without  factories  or  small  planters. 

The  terms  on  which  canes  are  purchased  vary  to  some  extent  in  detail,  but  the 
principle  involved  is,  practically  without  exception,  that  of  payment  in  terms  of  sugar, 
a  fixed  quantity  of  sugar,  or  its  equivalent  value  in  cash,  being  paid  to  the  vendors 
in  respect  of  each  ton  of  cane  delivered.  The  actual  amounts  paid  usually  range 
between  60  and  72  ks.  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  and  under  average  market  conditions 
these  terms  must  be  regarded  as  distinctly  liberal,  the  keen  competition  which  exists 
between  different  factories  for  planters'  canes  conducing  to  market  conditions  very 
favourable  to  sellers.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  present  situation  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  area  cultivated  by  Indians  has  increased ;  in  1920  it  was 
estimated  that  81,000  acres,  or  approximately  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  cane  area, 
were  cultivated  by  Indian  agriculturists,  the  figure  having  almost  doubled  since 
1909.  This  is  due  to  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  dividing  up  estates  into  small 
holdings,  which  are  sold  on  easy  terms  to  small  planters  (locally  known  as  morcielle- 
ment),  the  conditions  of  sale  usually  comprising  stipulations  that  the  land  shall  be 
cultivated  in  canes  and  the  produce  sold  to  a  specified  factory  on  agreed  terms.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  total  area  cultivated  has  also  considerably  increased  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  high  prices  for  sugar,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  tracts  of 
land  through  the  operation  of  La  Ferme  Irrigation  Scheme. 

The  soils  of  Mauritius  comprise  a  series  of  loams  of  considerably  fertility.  A 
striking  feature  of  much  of  the  land  is  the  large  number  of  stones  and  boulders  which 
require  to  be  removed  before  the  soil  can  be  worked.  This  has  proved  an  obstacle 
to  the  employment  of  implemental  tillage  in  cultivation.  Tillage  operations  are 
even  now  mainly  performed  by  hand,  and  are  rather  more  primitive  than  one  would 
expect  in  a  country  where  intensive  agricultural  methods  are  so  highly  developed. 
On  the  other  hand,  manuring  is  most  carefully  attended  to  ;  the  waste  residues  from 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  scrupulously  conserved  and  returned  to  the  land,  and 
elaborate  systems  of  manuring  with  natural  and  artificial  manures  have  been  worked 
out  and  are  regularly  practised.  Even  among  Indian  planters  the  need  for  regular 
and  systematic  manuring  is  widely  recognised,  and  many  of  them  exhibit  a  surprisingly 
enlightened  attitude  towards  this  question.  In  consequence,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  land  of  Mauritius  has  been  in  continuous  cultivation  for 
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long  periods,  the  natural  fertility  has  been  well  maintained,  the  position  comparing 
very  favourably  with  some  other  British  sugar  producing  colonies. 

Agricultural  labour  is  almost  exclusively  Indian  in  origin,  and  is  derived  from 
importations  of  indentured  Indian  labour  which  commenced  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  1835  and  continued  until  1910,  in  which  year  importation  practically 
ceased.  At  present  there  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  indentured  labourers  on 
estates,  but  these  are  all  re-indentured  individuals,  and  each  year  the  number 
diminishes.  The  conditions  of  such  labourers  continues  to  be  supervised  by  the 
Immigration  Department.  Of  recent  years  labour  difficulties  have  been  increasingly  in 
evidence,  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  among  which  are  (a)  the  cessation  of  immigration, 
(6)  the  increase  in  the  area  cultivated,  (c)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  land- 
owners, (d)  increase  in  wages,  as  the  result  of  increased  prosperity,  which  has  exceeded 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  At  the  present  moment  the  tendency  is  for  the 
labouring  element  of  the  population  to  work  for  shorter  hours  at  greatly  enhanced 
wages,  and  with  a  return  to  normal  prices  the  outlook  for  planters  is  by  no  means 
clear.  The  solution  of  the  labour  question  is  indeed  of  vital  importance,  and  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  economies  would  appear  to  lie  in  the  more  widespread  intro- 
duction of  labour-saving  devices  in  the  factory  and  the  field.  In  the  factory 
considerable  improvements  have  already  been  made,  and  progress  continues  steadily  ; 
it  is  in  the  field,  however,  that  the  most  important  economies  can  be  effected, 
especially  in  the  substitution  of  implemental  for  manual  tillage.  As  indicated, 
special  difficulties  exist  owing  to  the  stony  nature  of  the  ground  in  many  places, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  not  insuperable,  and  at  present  serious  efforts  are  being 
made  by  planters,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  find, 
by  systematic  trials,  implements  and  tractors  suitable  to  conditions  existing  in  the 
Colony.  Various  proposals  have  been  discussed  for  a  renewal  of  immigration  from 
India  and  elsewhere  to  supplement  existing  labour,  but  so  far  none  has  matured 
successfully.  No  doubt  such  a  course  is  desirable  as  a  temporary  measure  when  it  is 
necessary  to  find  extra  labour  for  public  works  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  indeed 
for  some  of  the  large  scale  operations  planned  it  probably  will  prove  essential ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  such  a  course  would  prove  very  satisfactory 
as  a  palliative  for  general  labour  tension  since  it  would  involve  considerable  further 
permanent  additions  to  the  already  over-dense  population. 

Normally,  the  principal  market  for  Mauritius  sugar  lies  in  India.  The  Indian 
Empire  produces  between  two  and  three  million  tons  of  sugar,  but  this  does  not 
suffice  for  actual  internal  consumption,  and  there  is  an  annual  margin  of  about  600,000 
tons,  which  is  normally  met  by  importation  of  sugar  mainly  from  Java  and  Mauritius. 
The  Indian  Government  are  making  considerable  efforts  to  stimulate  and  improve 
the  production  of  sugar  within  the  Indian  Empire  with  the  object  of  making  that 
country  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  this  commodity ;  when,  or  if  these  efforts 
succeed,  the  position  of  Mauritius  in  relation  to  markets  for  her  sugar  may  become 
more  difficult.  In  the  meantime,  Javan  and  Mauritian  sugars  at  present  enter  India 
on  the  same  footing,  and  a  movement  has  recently  been  inaugurated  to  approach 
the  Government  of  India  with  a  view  to  securing  some  measure  of  preferential  treat- 
ment for  Mauritius  sugar  in  the  Indian  markets.  As  the  bulk  of  the  Colony's  trade, 
both  export  and  import,  normally  lies  with  India,  and  as,  moreover,  a  considerable 
section  of  its  population  is  of  Indian  origin,  it  appears  to  the  promoters  that  the 
proposition  should  have  a  good  deal  to  commend  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  Imperial 
politics,  especially  bearing  in  view  the  parallel  case  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  trade 
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agreements.  During  the  war  period  and  the  years  immediately  succeeding,  practically 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  produced  was  absorbed  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Sugar 
supplies,  and  contributed  very  materially  to  the  solving  of  problems  in  relation  to  the 
supply  of  sugar  in  this  country.  Since  then  the  inevitable  reaction  has  followed, 
but  as  yet  depression  is  not  as  severe  as  has  been  witnessed  in  some  other  sugar 
producing  countries.  An  important  development  of  the  war  period  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  planters'  syndicate,  to  which  practically  all  the  more  important  sugar 
producers  have  adhered,  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  the  crop  on  a  co-operative 
basis ;  formerly  each  holder  of  sugar  sold  his  produce  independently,  but  under 
the  new  arrangement  the  selling  of  the  whole  crop  is  arranged  by  the  syndicate, 
and  the  proceeds  divided  among  members  after  deduction  of  expenses.  By  this 
system  it  is  possible  for  producers  to  sell  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  formerly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  sugar  industry  the  fortunes  of  the  Colony  are 
indissolubly  linked ;  the  industry  possesses  a  degree  of  vitality  which  has  enabled  it 
not  merely  to  surmount  very  grave  vicissitudes  in  the  past,  but  to  rise  triumphantly 
over  them  to  greater  expansion  and  further  progress.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  among  the  chief  advances  recorded,  many  have  had  their  roots  in  what 
at  first  glance  appeared  to  be  irreparable  disaster.  Thus,  extensive  improvements  in 
factory  buildings  and  machinery  followed  the  disastrous  cyclone  of  1892,  the  extensive 
installation  of  tramways  and  mechanical  transport  on  estates  was  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  outbreak  of  Surra  in  1902  which  destroyed  the  majority  of  the  transport  animals 
of  the  Colony,  while  the  destructive  beetle,  Phytalus  Smithi,  against  which  an  unceasing 
campaign  of  repression  has  been  waged  since  1911,  has  led  to  marked  improvements 
in  cultural  methods  on  many  estates.  A  great  asset  that  the  industry  possesses  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  sugar  properties  are  locally  owned  and  absentee  ownership 
is  the  exception.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  planting  body  are  liberal-minded  and  pro- 
gressive, and  readily  second  schemes  for  improvement. 

Among  recent  advances  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  important  Government 
irrigation  schemes  for  the  drier  districts,  begun  in  1913  under  the  Governorship  of 
Sir  John  Chancellor,  and  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Harriott, 
C.I.E.  Of  tlje  two  schemes,  the  La  Ferme  project,  designed  to  irrigate  between 
three  and  four  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Black  Kiver  district,  was  completed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  and  has  resulted  in  the  placing  under  cane 
of  a  considerable  area  which  could  not  previously  be  cultivated.  The  La  Nicoliere 
project,  designed  to  supply  water  to  10,000  acres  in  the  dry  northern  district,  was 
commenced  in  1919.  In  both  cases  the  work  is  performed  by  the  Public  Works 
Department.  The  establishment  of  these  schemes  has  caused  attention  to  be  focussed 
on  questions  in  relation  to  irrigation  practice  in  the  Colony,  and  to  solve  certain  of 
these  a  special  experiment  station  has  just  been  completed. 

The  introduction  of  agricultural  industries  other  than  cane,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
economic  dependence  of  the  Colony  on  a  single  industry,  is  an  important  and  difficult 
problem.  The  whole  interests  of  the  Colony  are  bound  up  in  the  sugar  industry,  and 
it  is  hard  to  arouse  real  interest  in  subsidiary  cultivations.  At  present  the  only  other 
established  agricultural  industries  worthy  of  mention  are  the  cultivation  of  Furcrcea 
gigantea,  locally  known  as  aloes  or  Mauritius  hemp,  vanilla,  coconuts,  tea,  maize  and 
provision  crops  and  tobacco.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  fibre  industry. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  very  inexpensive  fashion,  and  when  markets  are  favourable 
the  industry  makes  good  profits.  Experiments  are  in  progress  to  test  whether  Sisal 
properly  cultivated  is  capable  profitably  of  replacing  Furcroea.  Owing  to  the 
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initiative  of  Sir  Hesketh  Bell,  considerable  attention  has  of  late  years  been  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  ;  experiments  of  some  magnitude  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  and  the  development  of  the  industry  on  a  small  scale  is  being  attempted. 
For  the  present,  attention  is  confined  to  the  production  of  tobacco  for  the  local  market. 

There  is  also  a  small  stock-raising  industry  which  has  increased  and  improved  of 
recent  years  partly  by  reason  of  systematic  Government  efforts  to  foster  development, 
while  recently  attempts  of  some  importance  have  been  made  both  through  Govern- 
ment and  private  agency  to  improve  the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  produced.  The  planting  body  have  not  been  backward  in  realising 
the  advantages  capable  of  being  derived  from  the  application  of  scientific  methods  in 
agricultural  practice.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  they  maintained  at  their  own 
charge  an  experiment  station  known  as  the  Station  Agronomique,  which  was  in  1913 
merged  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  created  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Koyal  Commission  of  1909.  This  Department  has  continued  the  research  work  of  the 
Station,  and  has  in  addition  become  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  in 
relation  to  agricultural  matters.  It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  cordial  relations 
have  prevailed  between  the  planters  and  the  Department  since  its  commencement. 
Recently  it  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  Department  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
research  division  for  the  study  of  problems  in  sugar  technology  and  to  increase  very 
greatly  its  teaching  activities.  The  necessary  funds  for  these  developments  will  be 
provided  by  extra  taxation.  Plans  have  also  been  approved  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  branch  of  the  Department  in  E-odrigues  to  assist  the  agricultural  development 
of  that  dependency. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  attempt  here  any  review  of  the  work  of  this 
Department,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  activities  include  the  supervision 
of  co-operative  Credit  Societies  for  small  planters.  These  institutions  were  inaugurated 
in  1913  under  Sir  John  Chancellor's  administration  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  They  are  based  on  the  Indian  model.  After  eight  years' 
working  the  system  has  demonstrated  its  applicability  to  Mauritius ;  to-day  the 
societies  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  are  in  a  very  healthy  and  flourishing 
condition. 

In  the  brief  space  available  it  has  only  been  possible  to  give  a  general  review  of 
the  conditions  to-day  in  this  interesting  and  comparatively  little  known  Colony.  I 
feel  that  many  of  the  questions  touched  upon  merit  much  fuller  treatment  than 
I  have  been  able  to  accord  them.  I  trust,  however,  that  in  spite  of  numerous  gaps, 
of  the  existence  of  which  I  am  only  too  conscious,  what  I  have  said  may  enable  you 
to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  Mauritius  and  interest  you  in  its  character,  the  condition 
of  its  affairs,  and  some  of  the  problems  which  it  presents. 

Dr.  ANDREW  BALFOTJB  stated,  as  the  result  of  impressions  gained  during  his  six  months' 
visit  to  Mauritius,  where  he  motored  some  10,000  miles  and  penetrated  parts  little  known 
to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  that  the  island  was  both  beautiful  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. He  regretted  to  say  that  the  sanitary  conditions  were  in  some  respects  deplorable, 
and  he  was  the  more  sorry  to  have  to  say  this  because  formerly  Mauritius  had  a  reputation 
as  a  health  resort.  In  particular  he  mentioned  two  diseases — one  of  them,  ankylostomiasis, 
which  was  caused  by  what  the  Americans  called  the  hook  worm  in  the  intestines,  which, 
when  present  in  large  numbers,  induced  serious  bodily  and  mental  debility.  Happily,  as 
mentioned  in  the  paper,  the  Rockefeller  Institute  had  come  to  the  rescue  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Colonial  "Government,  an  active  campaign  was  to  be  undertaken  against  this 
disease,  though,  at  the  same  time,  one  might  regret  that  the  British  Empire  was  not  able  to  do 
the  whole  of  the  work  in  this  direction.  He  had  no  doubt  that  as  the  result  a  great  im- 
provement would  be  manifest  before  very  long.  The  question  of  malaria  had  been  reported 
upon  by  Sir  Ronald  RQSS,,  It  was  somewhat  mysterious  how  malaria  was  introduced. 
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Some  believed  that  the  disease  was  always  present,  but  the  general  view  was  that  the 
disease  was  introduced  some  sixty  years  ago — at  any  rate  since  1865  malaria  had  been  a 
serious  factor  in  its  effect  on  the  health  of  the  population.  Although  the  question  had 
received  considerable  attention,  a  great  deal  remained  to  be  done.  It  seemed  to  him,  indeed, 
from  his  investigations,  that  if  a  determined  attack  was  made  on  the  breeding-places,  a 
good  deal  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  exterminating  the  disease.  In  this  connection  he 
mentioned  with  satisfaction  that  a  trained  entomologist  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Magregor  was 
now  on  his  way  to  Mauritius,  and  also  that  a  very  energetic  medical  officer  of  health  had 
been  introduced  to  Port  Louis  and  was  doing  excellent  work.  Although  probably  £5,000,000 
instead  of  £1,000,000  was  required  to  put  Mauritius  on  its  feet  again,  good  work,  as  he  said, 
was  being  done.  On  the  whole  he  believed  the  outlook  was  more  hopeful,  and  he  trusted 
that  in  the  future  Mauritius  would  become  a  health  resort  as  of  yore. 

Dr.  LAURANT  remarked  that  he  himself  had  lived  in  Mauritius  for  more  than  fifty  years 
and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  his  native  land.  Mauritius  was  now  an 
overcrowded  island  containing  500  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  therefore  more  crowded 
than  Belgium,  which  was  the  most  thickly  populated  country  in  Europe.  Whilst  Mauritius 
was  sparsely  inhabited,  disease  was  almost  unknown  and  the  island  was  a  health  resort  for 
Indian  officers  and  others,  but  after  the  introduction  of  so  many  Indian  immigrants,  people 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  the  country  was  contaminated  and  the  eradication 
of  disease  had  become  extremely  difficult.  He  contended  also  that  the  introduction  of 
irrigation  had  had  the  effect  of  promoting  the  spread  of  malaria.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  you 
destroyed  the  habitat  of  the  pest,  and,  on  the  other,  created  new  foci  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion, the  whole  of  your  work  was  nullified  and  no  good  could  come  of  anti-malarial  opera- 
tions. No  doubt  Sir  Ronald  Ross  did  very  good  work,  and  with  money  much  more  might 
have  been  done,  but  he  repeated  that  irrigation  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  great  danger  from 
the  malarial  point  of  view.  As  regarded  a  subject  of  exchange  he  differed  from  the  reader 
of  the  paper,  for  he  could  not  approve  of  the  decision  taken  by  the  Members  in  Council. 
In  the  matter  of  exchange  stability  was  the  great  thing,  but  they  could  not  get  stability 
with  the  Indian  rupee,  which  fluctuated  so  tremendously.  In  fact  the  commerce  of  Mauritius 
was  being  ruined  by  the  instability  of  the  exchange,  whereas  the  pound  sterling  would  be 
worth  all  its  rupees  in  India,  and  why,  he  asked,  should  Mauritius  suffer  because  India 
went  in  for  a  policy  of  non-co-operation  ?  Another  thing,  notes  were  represented  by  hard 
cash  in  the  treasury  of  Mauritius,  whereas  the  Indian  notes  were  not.  The  estimates  of  ex- 
penditure, he  noted,  had  mounted  up  to  18  million  rupees.  There  had  been  a  boom  in 
consequence  of  the  war  and  the  revenue  was  very  high  indeed.  This  happy  condition  of 
things  could  not  go  on,  and  they  would  certainly  have  a  serious  slump.  He  therefore  failed  to 
see  how  the  Government  would  be  able  to  find  18  or  19  million  rupees  for  its  administra- 
tion. It  would  be  much  better,  he  urged,  instead  of  making  increases  of  salary  permanent, 
to  have  given  bonuses  varying  according  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  JOHN  PATERSON  said  that  he  had  been  connected  with  Mauritius  for  twenty-five 
years  and  had  paid  two  visits  to  the  island.  He  pointed  out  that  formerly  the  price  of 
sugar  in  Mauritius  was  governed  by  the  price  of  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  from  other  countries, 
which  was  sold  in  India  at  a  price  with  which  Mauritius  could  not  compete,  and  these 
countries  deluged  India  with  their  supplies.  The  result  was  that  Mauritius  was  almost 
bankrupt,  and  they  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  on  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  induced 
the  Secretary  for  India  to  give  them  a  preference  on  sugar  sent  to  that  country.  That 
decision  helped  them  for  a  tune.  They  were  in  such  desperate  straits  that  other  sug- 
gestions were  made,  one  of  which  was  that  the  island  should  be  restored  to  France, 
which  would  have  been  the  means  of  helping  the  planters  on  account  of  the  bounty  they 
would  have  obtained.  That  proposal,  however,  was  not  entertained.  Moreover,  the  transfer 
of  some  quarter  of  a  million  Indian  natives  to  a  foreign  Government  would  not  have  been 
fair  to  India  itself.  Another  suggestion  was  that  the  island  should  become  a  dependency 
of  India,  with  the  result  that  they  would  have  had  no  tariff  at  all.  However,  that  came 
to  nothing.  He  pointed  out  that,  as  a  glance  at  a  map  would  show,  in  the  event  of  the 
Suez  Canal  being  closed  for  any  reason,  Mauritius  might  serve  as  an  important  coaling 
station  for  the  British  Navy.  He  held  that  the  planters  in  Mauritius,  who  for  so  long  had 
to  compete  with  Germ  an -grown  beet  sugar,  had  done  their  best  to  make  things  prosper  and 
succeeded  fairly  well  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  price  of  sugar  should 
fall,  and  every  effort  would  be  required  to  make  ends  meet. 

Dr.  D.  E.  ANDERSON,  the  author  of  a  book  on  "  Epidemics  in  Mauritius,"  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  Dr.  Balfour's  announcement  of  Dr.  Magregor's  mission  to  the  island. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  asking  the  meeting  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Tempany 
for  his  address,  said  that,  like  everybody  else  who  had  ever  been  to  Mauritius,  he  himself 
was  enchanted  with  it.  It  was  really  a  unique  colony  in  the  Empire  and  in  the  world — 
a  piece  of  eighteenth-century  France  planted  out  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  extra- 
ordinary, being  in  touch  with  Asia  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Africa,  that  Mauritius 
should  so  long  have  kept  its  traditions  unchanged.  There  were  many  interesting  historical 
stories  about  Mauritius  and  the  fights  between  the  French  and  the  British — fights  which, 
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many  of  them,  were  conducted  in  a  chivalrous  way  on  both  sides.  There  was  a  British 
frigate  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  the  island,  and  the  French  Governor,  hearing  that  the 
wife  of  the  captain  was  unwell,  sent  a  courteous  note  inviting  him  to  send  her  to  the 
Governor's  house.  The  British  captain  took  advantage  of  the  kind  offer,  his  wife  became  the 
Governor's  guest,  and  she  returned  to  him  restored  in  health  and  strength.  We  had  many 
bitter  fights  with  the  French,  and  not  always  victorious  fights.  On  one  occasion  a  French 
warship  had  defeated  and  captured  a  British  vessel,  and  as  the  British  captain  handed  his 
sword  to  the  French  captain,  he  said:  "We  fight  for  honour,  you  fight  for  plunder."  "Yes," 
replied  the  French  captain,  "  we  both  fight  for  what  we  have  not  got." 

Dr.  TEMPANY,  in  reply,  speaking  of  the  fear  that  irrigation  might  become  a  menace  to 
health,  stated  that  that  point  had  not  been  overlooked,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
establishing  an  experiment  station  was  to  study  the  methods  of  applying  water  to  the  soil 
so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  creation  of  nuisances  which  might  be  injurious  to  the 
public  health.  He  concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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THE  R.C.I.  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

As  we  go  to  press,  most  gratifying  reports  are  to  hand  of  the  celebrations  throughout 
the  Empire — indeed  the  world,  for  the  day  was  honoured  wherever  Britons  have 
made  a  home — on  May  24.  No  man  was  more  radiantly  happy  than  Lord  Meath 
as  evidence  accumulated  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  movement  he  initiated. 
The  Red  Cross  Society  had  an  Empire  Flag  Day  in  the  interests  of  the  Hospitals, 
and  by  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  was  known  that  more  than  £50,000  had  been  col- 
lected. Loyal  messages  were  received  from  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and 
Dependencies,  and,  as  usual,  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
elementary  schools  to  bring  the  story  and  the  meaning  of  the  Empire  to  the  young. 
"  A  Pageant  of  Empire,"  presented  at  the  Guildhall  by  children  of  seven  City  schools 
and  followed  by  an  inspiriting  address  by  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  was  an  enormous  success. 
Wreaths  were  placed  on  the  Cenotaph  in  Whitehall  by  Mrs.  Orde  Marshall,  for 
the  League  of  Empire,  and  by  Mrs.  John  Greg,  on  behalf  of  the  Women's  Guild  of 
Empire.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  its  Annual  (Empire  Day)  Dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Victoria,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Chairman,  proposing  "  His  Majesty  the  King,"  said  :  The  King  (our  Patron) 
is  the  great  bond  in  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  God  bless  him. 

The  toast  of  H.M.  the  Queen  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  was  also 
proposed  by  the  Chairman,  who  said  they  would  all  alike  join  in  expressing  gratifica- 
tion that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  his  long  and  arduous  mission  in  the  East, 
which  had  been  so  well  accomplished,  was  returning  safely  to  the  home  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Before  I  call  on  Lord  Meston  I  want  to  read  a  message  which  I 
have  received  to-day  from  our  honoured  President,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute 
this  evening,  but  trust  that  you  may  have  a  good  gathering,  and  be  well  supported. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  of  what  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  stands  for,  and  how  much 
all  its  members  are  doing  to  promote  the  warmest  feeling  of  friendship  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Oversea  Dominions,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite 
them. 

"  The  largely  increased  area  of  our  Empire  and  the  vast  populations  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  Great  War,  have  been  brought  under  British  rule,  have  greatly  added 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  have  given  wider  scope  and 
importance  to  the  purpose  and  activities  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

"  I  cannot  too  warmly  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  good  work 
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which  you  are  doing,  and  I  feel  sure  that,  so  far  as  it  promotes  the  good  government 
and  the  well-being  of  our  subject  races,  it  will  receive  that  wide  and  appreciative 
recognition  which  it  so  assuredly  merits." 

Mr.  Boughey,  the  Secretary,  read  messages  from  Branches  and  Fellows  as 
follows  : 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  :  New  South  Wales  Branch  sends  heartiest  greetings  and  best  wishes  for 
continuous  prosperity. — Denison. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  :  Hearty  felicitations — Empire  Day  being  celebrated  here  with  fervent 
loyalty  under  direction  Government. — Adelaide. 

VICTORIA  :    Hearty  congratulations. — Barrett. 

CANTERBURY,  NEW  ZEALAND  :  Canterbury  Branch  send  cordial  greetings  to  the  Parent  Insti- 
tute and  respectful  congratulations  to  Lord  Meath  on  the  continued  strengthening  of  the  Empire 
Movement  founded  by  him. 

WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND  :  Empire  Day  Greetings. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA  :  The  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  in  Montreal,  the  metropolitan 
city  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  there  are  a  majority  of  French-speaking  citizens,  but  all 
loyal  to  the  British  Empire,  send  greetings  to  the  Council  and  Fellows  assembled  in  London  on 
Empire  Day.  All  that  the  Institute  stands  for  is  cherished  here,  and  there  will  be  no  failing  on  our 
part  to  extend  its  good  work  and  increase  its  membership. — Frederic  Hague ;  W.  Tees  Curran. 

WINNIPEG  :  Members  send  best  wishes  and  congratulations  on  the  good  work  that  you  have 
done  and  will  continue  to  do  on  behalf  of  a  United  Empire. — W.  Rowley. 

JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH  AFRICA  :  Johannesburg  Fellows  send  greetings  and  regards  to  the 
Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  assembled  in  the  Mother  City  on  Empire  Day. 
Our  hearts  beat  with  yours. — J.  Waldie  Peirson. 

PRETORIA,  SOUTH  AFRICA  :    Pretoria  Fellows  and  Associates  send  heartiest  greetings. — Moore. 

DURBAN,  SOUTH  AFRICA  :  Please  accept  the  best  wishes  of  the  Durban  Members  of  the  Institute, 
and  cordial  greetings  from  us  all  to  all  those  members  who  may  be  fortunately  assembled  in  London 
on  this  occasion. — G.  C.  Collins. 

SALISBURY,  RHODESIA  :    Salisbury  Fellows  send  hearty  good  wishes  for  Empire  Day. 

KUALA  LUMPUR,  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES  :  Fellows  assembled  Dinner  reciprocate  your 
message. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  :  Local  Branch  sends  greetings  and  best  wishes  continued  prosperity. — Cassels. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH,  BOURNEMOUTH  :  Council  and  Fellows  assembled  in  Bournemouth 
at  Empire  Dinner  send  cordial  greetings  and  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  expansion  of  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH,  HOVE  :  The  Sussex  Branch  Council,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  send  their  hearty 
greetings  to  Overseas  Dominions  with  an  earnest  wish  for  their  prosperity  and  expansion  of  the 
Mother  Institute. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH  :  Bristol  Branch  sends  hearty  Empire  Day  greetings.  As  in  past  years  we 
are  celebrating  it  next  Saturday  by  public  meeting,  Empire  films,  Cadets,  Scouts,  Guides,  Lord 
Meston  chief  speaker. — Sir  Thomas  Lennard. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  MESTON,  K.C.S.I.,  in  proposing  "  United  Empire,"  said — Ancient 
philosophers  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  descanting  upon  various  forms  of  dualism  which 
they  imagined  they  found  in  human  life,  and  theologians  of  the  medieval  ages  were  not 
backward  in  following  them  with  similar  fantasies,  but  neither  theologians  nor  philosophers 
ever  foresaw  or  envisaged  the  particular  type  of  dualism  this  meeting  celebrates  to-night — 
that  is,  a  combination  of  citizenship,  loyal  and  true-hearted,  of  our  native  land  with  that 
other  citizenship  of  that  even  greater  State — that  even  nobler  conception — our  United 
Empire.  To  the  minds  of  the  philosophers  of  the  past  dualism  generally  meant  antithesis. 
They  contrasted  soul  and  body,  angels  and  devils,  good  and  evil.  But  our  dualism  is 
a  harmony — a  harmony  which  this  Institute  exists  to  foster  and  promote,  and  which  each 
one  of  us  intends  to  do  our  utmost  to  cement  and  to  further.  I  suppose  that  at  no 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Empire  have  our  Imperial  responsibilities  and  our  Imperial 
opportunities  been  greater  and  heavier  than  now.  It  may  be  said  that  ia  a  truism,  but 
is  there  not  something  of  value  in  regarding  the  task  of  to-day  as  more  important  than  the 
tasks  of  all  the  yesterdays,  and,  if  for  nothing  else,  as  qualifying  us  for  the  tasks  of  the 
many  to-morrows — tasks  which  will  probably  be  greater  than  any  in  our  experience  in  the 
past  ?  I  do  believe  that  the  burden  of  our  Empire  to-day  is  greater  and  fuller  than 
ever  in  its  past  history.  Big  enough  certainly  was  that  burden  during  the  long  fiery 
crucible  of  war,  and  Heaven  knows  humanity  can  never  forget  or  belittle  what  they 
owe  to  the  bond  of  Empire  in  those  trying  times.  Now  that  the  flames  of  war  are 
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smothered,  and  now  that  we  have  looked  forward  to  a  little  leisure  to  tackle  our  own 
domestic  problems — even  probably  that  vastly  controversial  problem  of  the  organisation 
of  our  British  Commonwealth — even  now,  I  ask,  have  we  got  back  to  that  atmosphere  of 
repose  and  intellectual  calm  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of  these  vast  topics  ? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  world  to-day  outside  our  Empire — the 
political  confusion,  the  depression  of  trade,  the  exhaustion  of  resources,  the  industrial  peril 
accompanied  by  its  ghastly  consequences  of  unemployment  and  poverty,  the  loss  of  faith 
and  the  growth  of  counsels  of  despair  like  Bolshevism  and  similar  dementia.  To  what 
is  all  this  due  except  the  bankruptcy,  not  only  the  economic  but  the  mental  bankruptcy, 
of  Europe  to-day  ?  In  Germany  you  have  a  great  nation  thirsty  to  wipe  out  its 
humiliation,  if  not  on  the  battlefield  certainly  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  determined 
to  achieve  that  result  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul.  In  Austria  you  have  a  country 
where  military  eclipse  and  internal  political  dissensions  have  destroyed  practically  the 
whole  economic  basis  of  its  national  life.  In  the  Balkans  you  have  a  group  of  warring 
races  which  have  learnt  nothing.  In  Russia  we  witness  a  long  agonising  martyrdom. 
In  France  we  see  a  nation  nursing  a  not  unnatural  but  very  rigid  logical  policy  which 
can  only  lead  to  the  destruction  of  peace,  and  tortured  by  suspicions  of  its  Allies — 
suspicions  streaming  like  meteors  in  the  troubled  air.  In  all  these  shifting  sands 
do  we  see  any  sure  ground  at  all  ?  In  all  this  gloomy  sky  do  we  see  any  real 
ray  of  daylight  ?  I  think  we  do.  We  see  sure  ground  in  the  wisdom  and  common 
sense  of  the  British -speaking  people,  and  we  see  a  sure  ray  of  daylight  in  the  indomit- 
able solidarity  of  the  British  people.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  through  qualities 
of  wisdom,  sense,  and  brotherhood  we  shall  achieve  those  results  which  seem  impossible 
of  accomplishment  to  other  nations  or  conference  of  nations — a  gradual  return  of  the 
world  to  sanity  and  the  building  up  of  conditions  which  will  not  only  ensure  lasting 
peace  but  enable  us  all  in  our  spheres  to  return  at  last  to  the  work  which  lies  nearest 
to  our  hands.  If  we  believe  this,  what  a  vast  responsibility  is  there  on  every  citizen 
of  the  Empire !  It  is  no  use  sending  our  Prime  Minister  to  fight  his  uphill  and 
courageous  battle  at  Genoa,  cheering  him  in  the  street  when  he  comes  back  and  abusing 
him  in  the  morning  press  !  There  is  much  that,  each  of  us  in  our  own  limited  spheres 
can  do  to  ensure  that  this  vast  heritage  of  ours  becomes  a  nobler  and  a  more  efficient 
agent  for  the  uplifting  and  the  betterment  of  the  world  before  our  turn  comes  to  hand 
it  on  to  our  successors. 

I  turn  to  the  three  distinguished  men  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  toast.  I 
suppose  that  sitting  round  these  tables,  which  represent  a  microcosm  of  Empire,  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not  thinking,  not  only  of  the  Empire,  but  of  his  particular 
corner  of  the  Empire.  The  Committee  have  selected  two  of  those  corners  for  special 
reference  to-night — I  mean  India  and  South  Africa.  Both  of  them  I  can  speak  of  with 
some  little  personal  experience  and  with  great  personal  affection.  I  take  first  India,  and 
refer  to  the  high  official  who  is  shortly  about  to  respond  to  the  toast.  Sir  William 
Meyer  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  people  of  India,  and  shown  unexampled  zeal  and 
affection  for  their  interests,  but  among  his  many  duties  there  is  none  which  is  com- 
pared in  importance  with  the  work  he  did  for  so  many  years  in  building  up  the 
currency  and  finance  system  of  India,  and  bringing  them  to  such  a  state  as  has 
enabled  India  to  pass  through  these  troubled  years  with  its  credit  unimpeached  and 
unimperilled.  The  toast  of  South  Africa  is  associated  with  the  name  of  its  distinguished 
High  Commissioner.  During  the  short  and  happy  time  I  was  privileged  to  spend 
there  one  of  my  first  remembrances  was  seeing  him — then  on  the  Treasury  Bench  in 
the  Cape  Parliament — maintaining  a  single-handed  fight  against  the  whole  forces  of 
the  Boer  opposition  reinforced  by  that  brilliant  Rupert  of  debate,  Mr.  Merriman.  He 
was  then  the  right-hand  man  of  that  high  and  lofty  spirit,  Dr.  Jim,  and  fought  his 
battles  with  a  courage,  tenacity,  and  unfailing  good  humour  which  secured  him  the 
affection  of  supporters  and  opponents  alike — a  feeling  which  remains  unaltered  to  this 
day.  A  third  and  very  eminent  name  is  also  attached  to  this  toast — that  of  Sir 
Robert  Baden-Powell — the  name  of  one  whose  fame  is  bounded  by  no  dominion  or 
territory  under  the  British  Crown. 

Sir  EDGAR  WALTON,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  :  The  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  great  traditions.  It  has  been  served  by  distinguished  men,  and  to-day  has  at 
its  head  and  presiding  over  its  fortunes  the  distinguished  man  who  is  now  in  the  chair.  As 
I  walked  through  the  streets  to-day  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  attitude  of  London  with 
what  is  occurring  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  my  mind  went  to  South  Africa, 
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where  in  almost  every  town  there  will  be  a  public  holiday  and  processions  and  national  songs 

and  national  hymns,  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  this  great  anniversary. 

I  ask  home-staying  Englishmen,  do  they  not  sometimes  take  the  Dominions  too  much  for 

granted  ?     If  there  is  a  danger,  it  is  perhaps  that  we  neglect  to  realise  the  growing  alteration 

in  the  status  and  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  homeland  and  the  different  parts 

of  the  Empire.     It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should  seek  to  realise  the  fact  that  a  great 

change  has  taken  place.     To-day  all  the  leading-strings  have  gone ;  they  have  disappeared 

because  your  Dominions  have  grown  up  ;  they  are  no  longer  children  living  under  the  paternal 

roof ;  they  have  achieved  manhood.     The  relationship  is  now  one  of  brotherhood.     It  is  only 

by  all  of  us  recognising  that  fact  to  the  full  that  we  shall  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire 

in  the  strength  which  that  unity  has  shown  during  the  last  decade.     I  say  there  is  just  a  danger 

of  our  taking  too  much  for  granted.     You  have  to  realise  the  fact  that  every  manufacturing 

country  of  the  world  to-day  is  endeavouring  to  secure  markets  within  the  British  Empire, 

and  you  have  every  argument  brought  to  bear  to  encourage  and  make  room  for  competitors. 

It  is  asked,  "  Why  not  open  the  door  for  the  exports  of  Germany  ?  "     The  other  side  of  the 

argument  is — why  should  we  not  do  our  best  to  develop  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire  itself  ? 

It  will  have  to  be  done  by  conscious  effort,  not  by  taking  things  too  much  for  granted.     If 

you  take  your  Dominions  and  find  a  market  for  their  commodities  in  Great  Britain,  what 

is  the  consequence  ?     You  help  to  knit  together  these  peoples  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds 

between  them.     The  Empire  is  linked  together  by  ties  of  blood  and  tradition,  and  I  am  a 

passionate  believer  in  the  principles  which  our  forefathers  have  held — liberty,  freedom,  justice, 

and  right.     But  in  addition  to  these  ties,  if  we  are  to  keep  together  this  great  instrument,  it 

seems  to  be  we  must  also  bring  to  bear  the  force  of  commerce ;  we  must  give  to  this  great  body 

politic  the  necessary  nourishment  which  it  can  only  obtain  by  means  of  commercial  intercourse. 

Lord  Meston  referred  to  Genoa,  and  I  would  like  to  say,  having  been  present  throughout 

the  whole  conference  as  representing  South  Africa,  that  I  am  utterly  astonished    at    the 

reception  of  the  result  of  that  conference  by  a  certain  portion  of  my  fellow-countrymen.     I 

really  cannot  understand  it.     I  know  we  are  supposed  to  be  a  lot  of  fools — that  Carlyle  said 

the  country  was  composed  mainly  of  fools.     But  having  sent  the  Prime  Minister,  I  would 

remind  you  that,  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not  in  ordinary  politics,  he  is  still  the  Prime 

Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  sent  to  represent  this  country  by  the  vote  of  the  British 

Parliament.     I  saw  his  work  there — a  more  splendid  worker  I  do  not  know,  and  I  was  proud 

to  work  under  him.     But  from  first  to  last  he  has  been  crabbed  by  his  own  fellow-countrymen. 

The  only  hope  of  certain  opponents  there  was  that  they  should  receive  support  from  Great 

Britain,  and  they  did  receive  support  in  certain  directions  :  for  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised 

that  there  were  many  of  our  own  fellow-countrymen  who  were  endeavouring  to  harass  and 

embarrass  the  man  whom  we  sent  to  carry  out  a  certain  policy.     Some  disappointment  has 

been  expressed  at  the  result.     That  also  I  cannot  understand.     Did  anybody  in  his  senses, 

who  understood  even  in  the  remotest  degree  what  are  the  problems  of  Europe,  imagine  that 

they  were  all  going  to  be  solved  ?     All  you  could  hope  for  was  that  you  would  bring  together 

representatives  of  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  get  them  round  the  conference  table  and 

endeavour  to  see  whether  some  solution  could  not  be  found.     That  you  have  succeeded  in 

doing.     It  is  commonly  thought  the  Russians  went  to  the  conference  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 

substantial  financial  assistance.    I  think  the  result  has  been  to  lead  them  to  understand  they 

would  obtain  such  assistance  on  the  same  terms  as  anybody  else,  and  surely  that  is  a  great 

gain  in  itself. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MEYER,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  High  Commissioner  for  India  :  From  a  personal 
point  of  view  I  could  have  wished  that  the  toast  had  been  left  to  Sir  Edgar  Walton,  but  I  can 
see  reasons  for  leading  the  Committee  to  think  otherwise  and  to  give  Asia,  and  especially  India, 
some  representation  on  this  occasion.  India  and  the  East  stand  on  a  different  footing  from 
the  great  Dominions  of  the  West.  It  is  not  often  realised  that,  roughly  speaking,  three  out  of 
four  of  the  King's  subjects  are  Asiatics.  Also,  I  would  remind  you  that  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment is  very  different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  great  Dominions.  India  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  same  size  as  Europe  outside  Russia,  and  the  differences  in  India  are  just  as  great 
as  the  differences  in  Europe  aa  regards  climate,  physical  surroundings,  nationality,  race, 
religion,  and  so  on.  It  is  rather  a  congeries  of  nationalities  than  one  homogeneous  country. 
But  it  is  reaching  out  to  a  fundamental  unity  which  is  entirely  due  to  British  achievements. 
We  have  not  merely  achieved  political  unity  and  given  India  peace  and  law  and  order  such  as 
India  never  knew  in  past  centuries,  but  we  have  brought  the  peoples  of  India  in  many  ways 
into  a  homogeneous  whole.  The  main  lines  of  administration  have  been  uniform.  We  have 
passed  laws  which  apply  to  India  as  a  whole.  We  have  given  her  a  system  of  railway  and 
road  connection  which  has  brought  various  parts  of  India  in  contact  in  a  way  never  achieved 
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before.  We  have  given  her  an  official  language.  InsteacU>f  warring  entities  we  have  founded 
the  Pax  Britannica.  We  have  introduced  new  industries.  If  we  were  to  disappear  to- 
morrow the  work  we  have  done  already  would  stand  as  an  imperishable  memento  of  Great 
Britain,  and  would  be  so  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world.  We  have,  I  say,  made  India 
a  great  country,  not  merely  politically  but  economically  and  financially  and  industrially.  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  natural  desire  of  educated  Indians  to  have  a  larger  share  in  the 
government  of  their  own  country  has  been  reinforced  by  the  doctrines  inscribed  on  our  banners 
during  the  war.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Mr.  Montagu  forced  a  scheme  of  representation 
for  which  India  had  not  asked — forced  that  scheme  on  an  unwilling  people.  I  say  emphati- 
cally that  that  is  not  the  case.  I  assure  you  that  the  first  impetus  came  from  India.  We  told 
the  home  Government  that  something  must  be  done  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  people,  and  Mr.  Montagu's  subsequent  visit  to  India  and  the  scheme  of  reform  was  the 
result  of  that  pronouncement  of  the  Government.  We  have  given  a  large  instalment  of  self- 
government.  We  have,  I  would  remind  you,  a  disturbed  situation.  Unfortunately,  India, 
like  other  countries,  is  suffering  economically  from  the  backwash  of  the  war.  We  have  plenty 
of  goods,  but  we  cannot  get  other  people  to  buy  them.  We  have  had  bad  seasons  and  deficits, 
but  the  Indian  legislature  has  courageously  acted  up  to  its  duty.  It  has  not  been  able  this 
year  to  accept  the  Government  proposals  in  full,  but  it  has  accepted  them  in  large  part.  The 
extremist  agitation  is  due  to  Mr.  Gandhi,  who  is  a  man  who  exercises  great  influence  because 
of  his  simple  life,  and  because  he  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  honest  and  disinterested,  but 
he  is  a  person  of  no  practical  ideas.  His  influence  has  been  a  very  pernicious  thing.  You  have 
a  disturbed  situation  in  India  arising  also  from  the  war  and  from  feelings  of  the  Mahommedans 
in  sympathy  with  the  Turks  and  so  on.  But  I  believe  myself  that  things  will  mend,  and 
that  the  mending  will  be  materially  assisted  by  the  recent  visit  of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  has  proved  himself  a  splendid  ambassador  of  Empire,  and  all  my 
letters  from  India  tell  me  how  much  he  impressed  himself  on  the  population  by  his  vivid 
sympathy  and  personal  charm.  Though  the  position  is  difficult,  I  am  a  thorough  optimist. 
I  believe  that  India  has  a  great  future  in  the  British  Empire  and  will  become  one  of  the 
greatest  members  of  that  august  league  of  nations  which  gathers  round  the  throne  of  His 
Majesty  King  George. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  ROBEBT  BADEN-POWELL,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  responded  to  the  toast 
in  a  racy  and  amusing  speech.  It  was  a  great  encouragement,  he  said,  to  the  workers 
in  the  movement  with  which  he  was  associated  that  educationists  recognised  that  there  was 
educational  value  in  that  movement,  and  that  the  movement  was  not  a  mere  pastime  for  the 
amusement  of  boys  and  girls.  At  the  present  time  there  was  not  a  civilised  nation  in  the  world 
that  had  not  its  boy  scouts  and  its  girl  guides.  The  movement,  he  claimed,  tended  to  pro- 
duce citizens  of  character.  It  would  make  a  great  difference  in  future  in  the  spirit  of  the 
people  and  would  help  to  bring  about  the  soul  that  was  needed  to  make  the  League  of  Nations 
a  real  live  thing.  The  wonderful  jamboree  that  was  held  last  year  must  have  opened  people's 
eyes  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  movement.  Apart  from  its  other  qualities,  he  saw  in 
the  movement  tremendous  possibilities  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view.  The  bringing 
together  of  boys  and  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  should  help  to  promote  the  solidarity 
of  Imperial  relationship.  The  movement  should  also  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
men  who  helped  the  country  in  the  war. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  MOBBIS,  K.C.M.G.,  proposed  "Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,"  and  congratulated  the  Council  on  the  selection  as  speakers  of  men  who 
had  done  so  much  in  the  work  of  Empire  building.  He  did  not  know  anyone  who 
had  seen  more  of  the  Empire  and  had  better  opportunities  of  studying  its  needs  than 
Sir  George  Parkin,  who  was  to  respond  to  the  toast.  Sir  George  Parkin  had  been  at 
all  times  a  very  good  friend  of  the  Institute — a  body  that  had  stood  for  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  when  unity  of  the  Empire  was  not  a  very  popular  cry,  and  when,  in  fact, 
there  were  people  going  about  advocating  the  opposite  policy,  known  as  "  cutting  the 
painter."  That  was  a  policy  that  was  counteracted  by  the  far-seeing  men  who,  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  saw  the  necessity  for  founding  the  Institute.  He  believed  that  all  over 
the  world,  in  any  country  where  the  British  flag  was  flying,  they  would  find  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  The  present  gathering  held  on  Empire  Day  had  a  special  significance 
because  the  Institute  had  taken  over  the  Empire  Day  Movement  which  had  been  fostered 
and,  indeed,  created  by  the  Earl  of  Meath,  whom  they  were  all  so  glad  to  see  present. 
That  part  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  had  been  specially  in  charge  of  their  good 
friend  Sir  Lawrence  Wallace.  He  claimed  that  the  Institute  had  done  a  very  fine 
work  during  its  fifty  years  of  existence,  and  he  was  glad  to  notice  that  so  many 
branches  were  being  established  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Of  course  the  Institute 
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was  in  urgent  need  of  funds,  not  only  for  developing  its  work  but  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings.  He  concluded  by  thanking  the  Institute  for  help  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  great  British  Empire  Exhibition  of  1924. 

Sir  GEORGE  PARKIN,  K.C.M.G.,  said  it  was  very  appropriate  that  the  toast  should 
be  proposed  by  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  the  first  colony  that  Great  Britain  ever 
founded  Overseas.  He  had  been  told  that  the  toast  was  going  to  be  proposed  by 
another  very  distinguished  man,  namely,  Lord  Milner.  It  was  forty-eight  years  since 
for  the  first  time  he  met  Lord  Milner  in  a  great  debate  at  the  Oxford  Union  on  the 
very  question  which  was  the  central  point  of  their  existence  as  an  Institute,  namely, 
whether  we  should  have  a  United  Empire.  If  Lord  Milner  had  been  present  he  would 
agree  that  they  two  at  least  left  that  debate  with  a  determination  that  the  main 
object  of  their  lives  should  be  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  Lord 
Milner  had  carried  out  that  idea  in  the  great  fields  of  broad  statesmanship.  It  had 
been  his  (Sir  George  Parkin's)  lot  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  faith  that  was  in 
him  in  a  much  humbler  way,  but  neither  of  them  would  ever  regret  any  hour  or  day 
or  year  they  had  spent  in  maintaining  that  great  idea.  He  reminded  the  meeting 
that  the  Institute  was  founded  at  a  most  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  Empire — 
a  time  when,  as  they  had  been  reminded,  the  policy  of  "  cut  the  painter "  was  being 
openly  advocated  in  this  country.  He  claimed  that  the  mission  of  the  Institute  had 
now  become  one  of  the  ruling  forces  of  the  world.  Is  that  work  finished  ?  he  asked. 
Not  at  all,  it  is  only  beginning.  Any  thinking  man  knows  that  the  future  of  the 
world,  the  peace  of  the  world,  depends  more  upon  the  stability  and  unity  of  this 
Empire  than  ever  before.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Institute  had  lately 
taken  over  a  piece  of  work  that  ought  to  appeal  to  every  man  in  the  Empire.  He 
referred  to  the  Empire  Day  Movement.  Its  founder,  Lord  Meath,  by  pure  enthusiasm, 
had  tried  to  reach  the  children  of  this  Empire,  and  to  train  them  to  the  idea  of  what 
Empire  means.  He  had  handed  over  that  work  to  the  Institute,  and  that  work 
constituted  a  new  claim  upon  every  man  who  saw  the  value  of  the  Empire.  Concluding, 
he  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  who,  he  said,  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
interests  of  the  Institute  in  a  way  which  no  one  who  had  not  seen  his  work  could 
possibly  understand. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  George  Parkin  for  the  generous 
manner  in  which  he  has  proposed  this  toast,  and  I  offer  you  also  my  best  thanks  for 
the  way  in  which  you  have  received  it.  I  am  sure  I  realise  to  the  full  the  great 
importance  of  the  post  that  I  occupy  as  Chairman  of  the  Council.  It  is  a  post  full 
of  great  responsibilities  and  heavy  duties,  and  my  only  thought  and  great  fear  is  that 
with  the  very  best  intentions,  and  with  the  greatest  effort,  I  have  still  been  unable 
to  do  proper  justice  to  the  position  in  these  very  difficult  times. 

The  Company  included : 

Mr.  R.  Noble  Acutt,  Miss  Angew,  Mr.  R.  W.  Allen,  C.B.E.,  Mr.  David  Anderson,  Miss 
Armfield,  Colonel  O.  C.  Armstrong,  D.S.O.,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  The  Hon.  A.  H.  and  Mrs.  Ashbolt, 
Mr.  P.  S.  and  Mrs.  Atlee. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  Miss  A.  H.  Gordon  Barrett,  Miss 
Batchelor,  Mr.  Donald  G.  Begg,  M.B.E.,  Mrs.  Begg,  Mr.  A.  Belshaw,  Miss  Edith  Bennett,  Col.  Sir 
Edgar  Bernard,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  Lady  Bernard,  Mr.  W.  Blake,  Major  J.  R.  Boose,  C.M.G., 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Boose,  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey,  O.B.E.,  Lady  Bowden-Smith,  Hon.  Sir  Edgar  Bowring, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Bowring,  Mr.  A.  H.  Boyd,  Mr.  J.  Finden  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Winifred  Brown, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley- Evans,  O.B.E.,  Mr.  A.  S.  and  Mrs.  Bull,  Captain  H.  A.  Burdett,  M.C. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cameron,  Mr.  Colin  H.  Campbell,  Mr.  M.  Hildred  and  Mrs.  Causton,  Mr. 
W.  Chamberlain,  O.B.E.,  Mr.  F.  E.  Cobb,  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Collier,  Sir  Robert  Connell,  K.B.E.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  G.C.M.G.,  Lady 
Cook,  Mr.  R.  A.  Cue.  Sir  Edward  Davson,  Mr.  H.  Y.  Delafons,  Mr.  J.  W.  Downie,  Mr.  John 
and  Mrs.  Dunn,  Mr.  Charles  Dyer.  Major-General  W.  L'Estrange  Eames,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  M.B., 
Mrs.  Eames,  Mr.  S.  de  Burgh  Edwards,  Mr.  F.  E.  Elliott. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Fairfax,  Mr.  J.  O.  Fairfax,  C.B.E.,  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mrs.  Falkiner,  Mr.  J. 
Farrow,  Mr  F.  C.  Flack,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Forgan,  Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Forster,  Admiral  The  Hon. 
Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Henry  Galway,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Lady  Galway,  Mr.  Reginald  Geard,  Mr. 
T.  O'H.  Giles,  Engr.- Vice- Admiral  Sir  George  Goodwin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Goold-Adams; 
Mr.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Gray. 

Lieut.-Col.  M.  M.  Hartigan,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Mrs.  Hartigan,  Mr.  W.  Carey  and  Mrs.  Hill, 
Lady  Mary  Holt.  Mr.  Gordon  Inglis,  Mr.  Hans  W.  H.  Irvine. 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  Weston  Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  W.  Rhys  Jenkins,  Mrs.  E. 
Jowett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelso  King. 
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Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Leeb,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Lees,  Major  Sir  Humphrey 
Leggett,  D.S.O.,  Mr.  G.  L.  Lepper,  Mr.  Evans  Lewin,  M.B.E.,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

Mr.  E.  V.  McCarthy,  Miss  R.  0.  de  McCarthy,  Sir  Charles  McLeod,  Mrs.  F.  Marks,  Mr.  Mobray 
Marras,  Mr.  E.  G.  Mathews,  Mr.  E.  J.  Mathews,  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P.,  G.B.E., 
Mr.  W.  E.  Stuart  Menteith,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Meston,  K. C.S.I.,  Sir  William  Meyer,  G.C.'I.E., 
K.C.S.I..  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Michie,  Miss  Miller,  Mr.  P.  H.  Mills,  Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G., 
Lady  Mitchell,  Mr.  J.  P.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  Moor-Radford,  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Munn,  Mr.  A.  Musker. 

Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  Miss  C.  Alice  Olding. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Pagden,  C.M.G.,  Sir  George  Parkin,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  John  Paterson,  Col.  Sir  Allen 
Perry,  M.D.,  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Bart.,  Lady  Phillips,  Mr.  Pickering  and  Mrs.  Phipps,  Sir  Alfred  D. 
Pickford,  Prof.  R.  H.  Plimmer,  D.Sc.,  Major  H.  Hely  Pounds,  Mr.  Ellis  T.  Powell,  D.Sc., 
Mrs.  Powell. 

Miss  G.  Rackham,  Mudaliyar  Tudor  Rajepakse,  D.N.,  Mr.  E.  H.  and  Mrs.  Reid,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Ritcher,  M.A.,  Mr.  J.  R.  and  Mrs.  Rippin,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  Fulton  and  Mrs.  Rofe, 
Miss  Rofe,  Mr.  James  A.  Ross,  Mr.  J.  Quiller  Rowett,  Mr.  C.  W.  T.  Russell. 

Mr.  T.  R.  St.  Johnston,  Mr.  Edward  and  Mrs.  Salmon,  Mr.  A.  L.  Savory,  Captain  R.  A. 
Savory,  Mr.  N.  C.  Sen,  O.B.E.,  Mr.  G.  J.  and  Mrs.  Sly,  Mr.  G.  B.  Smith-Rewse,  Mr.  H. 
Evan  Smith,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  L.  Stanley,  K.C.M.G.,  Lady  Stanley,  Mr.  J.  R.  Strathy, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  L.  and  Mrs.  Sturt,  Miss  C.  M.  Sullivan,  Mr.  J.  W.  and  Mrs.  Swindells,  Mr.  W. 
and  Mrs.  Symmons. 

Eng. -Captain  Teed,  R.N.,  Mr.  F.  R.  H.  and  Mrs.  Travers,  Miss  Nora  Travers,  Miss  Violet 
Travers,  Dr.  de  B.  Turtle,  Mrs.  Alec.  Tweedie. 

Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Vyle. 

Sir  Lawrence  Wallace,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  Sir  Edgar  Walton,  K.C.M.G.,  Lady  Walton, 
Capt.  J.  Bell  White,  C.B.E.,  Mr.  Paul  Winn,  Hon.  Edward  F.  L.  Wood,  M.P.,  Lady  Dorothy 
Wood,  Mr.  T.  G.  Wynne,  M.B. 

Mrs.  Young,  Miss  Young. 


THE  FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  fifty-fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  at  the  Edward  VII. 
Eooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  Wednesday,  May  3,  1922.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. 
(Chairman  of  the  Council),  presided.  Among  those  present  were  the  following  : 

Patrick  Alexander,  W.  L.  Ainslie,  Colonel  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B.,  A.  H.  Ashbolt, 
H.  S.  Ashton,  C.  Atchley,  C.M.G.,  I.S.O.,  Colonel  C.  H.  Beatson,  C.B.,  A.  B.  Bennett,  D.  G. 
Begg,  M.B.E.,  R.  S.  Bond,  A.  S.  Bull,  J.  Cadman,  Colonel  H.  G.  Chevens,  O.B.E.,  Hon.  Sir 
John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Sir  C.  Kinloch  Cooke,  K.B.E.,  M.P.,  R.  Culver,  J.  L.  Dean, 
C.  Dudley-Dickson,  Sir  Frederick  Button,  N.  P.  Edwards,  S.  Edwards,  E.  H.  Eldridge, 
H.  W.  Ely,  E.  C.  Erbslow,  D.  E.  Erlebach,  W.  A.  Bulkeley  Evans,  O.B.E.,  J.  0.  Fairfax, 
R.  Fleming,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Lachlan  Forbes,  J.  Fortune,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund 
Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  W.  H.  Frizell,  B.  Galland,  R.  W.  Giblin,  W.  S.  Goldfinch,  A.  E. 
Graham,  Hugh  Gunn,  A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  M.B.,  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E.,  J.  F.  Hogan, 
Major  J.  J.  Holdsworth,  O.B.E.,  Major  A.  H.  Horsfall,  D.S.O.,  M.B.,  W.  R.  Hunt,  Lieut.-Col. 
A.  Weston  Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  C.  P.  Johnston,  D.  Hope  Johnston, 
J.  Pickering  Jones,  E.  Jowett,  H.  Lowther,  D.  H.  Macartney,  Sir  Charles  McLeod,  A.  H. 
Marshall,  A.  Michie,  W.  J.  Mirrlees,  E.  R.  P.  Moon,  Ben.  H.  Morgan,  G.  H.  Ormerod,  E.  G. 
Parker,  Sir  Alfred  D.  Pickford,  Sir  George  Parkin,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Roper  Parkington,  Capt. 
F.  Southwell  Piper,  A.  R.  Pontifex,  Major  H.  Hely  Pounds,  Colonel  W.  T.  Reay,  C.B.E., 
W.  J.  Rettie,  E.  Salmon,  W.  H.  Sanford,  Capt.  C.  Slack,  J.  D.  Small,  B.  Seth-Smith,  Capt. 
E.  G.  Smith,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  K.C.M.G.,  Robert  Stewart,  P.  Scofield  Thomas, 
S.  Leslie  Thornton,  J.  Waghorn,  Sir  Lawience  Wallace,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  F.  A.  Wells,  Sir 
Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  Peter  F.  Wood,  G.  M.  Boughey,  O.B.E.  (Secretary). 

The  SECRETARY,  Mr.  Boughey,  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  also  the 
minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN  :  When  addressing  you  this  time  last  year,  I  remarked  that 
the  year  1920,  which  promised  to  be  one  of  recovery  from  the  convulsions  of  the  war 
and  the  general  chaos  into  which  the  whole  world  was  afterwards  plunged,  had 
disappointed  our  hopes.  I  did  not  attempt  to  prophesy  what  1921  would  be ;  yet 
we  all  had  great  anticipations  again  of  returning  health,  which  have  not  been 
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realised.  The  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  disturbance  was  too  profound  and  far- 
reaching  to  admit  of  quick  recovery,  and,  just  as  the  devastating  war  took  over  four 
years  to  determine  whether  Might  or  Right  should  prevail,  so  it  may  take  a  similar 
or  longer  period  to  reconstruct  the  fabric  and  restore  not  only  Peace  by  Treaty  between 
the  nations,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  amicable  relations  in  mundane  affairs ; 
for  international  problems,  arising  out  of  violent  upheavals,  can  only  be  solved  by 
long  and  persistent  international  effort,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that 
exhilarating  and  prosperous  times  are  going  to  return  in  any  but  a  leisurely  fashion. 
We  have  seen  how  the  foundations  of  government  have  been  shaken,  how  difficult 
it  has  been  to  control  and  moderate  passions  that  were  let  loose,  and  to  calm  the 
impatience  of  those  who  failed  to  weigh  the  extent  of  universal  disorder  or  to  make 
fair  allowance  for  human  error  during  the  process  of  repairing  it. 

There  has  been  a  universal  clamour  for  a  new  kind  of  life  in  which  want  and 
suffering  shall  cease,  luxury  be  within  easy  reach,  and  prosperity  the  lot  of  all.  But 
to  reach  such  ideals  involves  something  more  than  restoration  of  the  old  order  of 
government :  it  means  recreation  of  much  upon  new  foundations  that  have  to  be 
well  and  carefully  laid,  in  the  doing  of  which  many  mistakes  have  to  be  made  before 
the  structure  stands  upon  solid  ground  with  promise  of  endurance. 

The  Governments  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  world  are  still  facing  this 
enormous  and  thankless  task,  in  which  they  ought  to  claim  the  generous  sympathy 
and  support  of  their  peoples.  But  instead  of  that,  we  seem  to  witness  in  many  cases 
an  almost  cruel  disparagement  of  their  efforts,  under  which  they  break  down  and 
give  place  to  others  who  cannot  long  bear  the  strain.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  ugly 
feature,  of  the  moment  only,  I  hope,  that  the  political  world  is  intolerant  of  every- 
thing that  fails  to  satisfy  its  immediate  ambitions,  and  unjust  to  those  who  make 
the  sacrificial  effort.  I  will  go  further  and  express  the  belief  that,  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction  and  recreation,  confidence  in  the  builders  and  chivalrous  impulse  on 
the  part  of  the  people  are  as  necessary  for  success  as  are  their  taxes.  Hopes  for 
political  peace  rest  largely  upon  economic  revival,  and  our  blessing  should  go  out  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  retrieve  it. 

We  as  an  Institute  are  not  politicians,  but  we  may  hope  that  the  present  dis- 
sensions between  political  parties  in  this  country  will  not  lead  to  weakness  and  disunion 
amongst  our  rulers,  whoever  they  may  be ;  for  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
more  necessary  to  present  a  vigorous  and  united  front  to  the  forces  of  disorder  which 
are  waiting  and  watching  for  their  opportunity.  I  am  proud  to  believe  that  other 
nations  look  to  this  country  for  the  lead  in  re-establishing  order  and  stability,  and  it 
would  be  criminal  folly  if,  through  unhappy  divisions,  we  are  found  wanting  at  such 
a  crisis  in  the  world's  history. 

In  the  midst  of  this  continued  European  and  world- wide  unrest,  we  have  to  lament 
that  there  is  no  visible  relaxation  in  the  strained  relations  between  Capital  and  Labour. 
The  one  is  as  essential  as  the  other  for  the  production  and  trade  upon  which  the  very 
life  and  welfare  of  a  country  depend.  No  sooner,  however,  is  a  solution  found  to 
one  great  issue  between  them,  than  another  breaks  upon  us,  until  the  whole  industrial 
system  becomes  almost  paralysed  by  uncertainty  of  what  will  happen  next.  Seldom 
have  we  passed  through  darker  days  of  industrial  depression.  Not  only  has  our 
trade  languished,  but  our  industries,  the  backbone  of  British  affluence,  have  lost 
some  of  their  traditional  rank.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  not  now  competing 
profitably  in  the  markets  of  the  world  because  of  the  comparative  high  cost  of  our 
production.  Whether  it  be  for  reasons  of  bad  management,  or  the  high  rates  of 
wages,  or  the  poor  output,  or  all  of  them,  others  must  determine.  But  we  at  any 
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rate  who  are  able  to  rise  above  partisan  views  must  recognise  that  our  national 
welfare  is  bound  up  with  recovery  of  our  markets  and  maintenance  of  the  British 
reputation  for  having  well-made  goods  to  dispose  of  at  a  reasonable  price ;  and  our 
hope  is  that  the  leaders  and  workers  of  industry  will  reconcile  their  differences  and 
realise  that  unless  and  until  they  all  learn  and  follow  the  inexorable  logic  of  economic 
laws,  the  era  of  prosperity  will  not  return.  So  let  us  proffer  what  corporate  and 
individual  help  we  can  give  to  those  to  whom  our  political  destiny  is  committed,  as 
well  as  to  those  whose  influence  is  exerted  towards  the  healing  of  misunderstandings 
and  conflict  in  the  industrial  world. 

Turning  now  to  the  Annual  Report,  which  exhibits  the  year's  work,  my  first 
reference  must  be  to  the  remarkable  journey  of  H.E.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who, 
at  his  own  request,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  last  year.  In  spite  of  embarrass- 
ments which  at  times  marred  his  progress,  he  has  accomplished  a  wonderful  procession 
through  India  and  the  East,  and  won,  as  he  did  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  universal 
respect  and  affection.  His  prolonged  efforts  and  absence  must  have  been  a  cause  of 
anxiety  to  his  Royal  parents,  and  we  share  with  them  the  hope  for  his  safe  return 
in  good  health,  and  richer  for  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  of  the  Empire  and  its 
great  resources. 

Let  us  welcome  too  the  return,  we  hope  in  restored  health,  of  our  honoured 
President,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught. 

We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  by  death  of  240  Fellows  and  31  Associates,  which 
include,  amongst  other  distinguished  persons,  the  names  of  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bowden-Smith,  for  many  years  one  of  our  valued  colleagues,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar, 
who  was  a  very  early  member  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters. 

We  are"  fortunate  in  having  added  to  our  list  of  Vice-Presidents  during  the  year 
the  names  of  Sir  George  Perley,  Sir  Edgar  Walton,  and  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  whose 
wide  experience  and  warm  sympathy  are  most  valuable  to  us.  You  will  be  asked 
to  confirm  their  interim  appointments,  together  with  those  of  Sir  E.  Bickham  Sweet- 
Escott,  Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dr.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Lord  Meston,  and  Sir  Harry 
Wilson  as  members  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  to  re-elect  the  retiring  Vice-Presidents. 

A  statement  on  the  accounts  will  be  made  to  you  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Sir 
Frederick  Dutton,  whom  we  are  glad  to  see  back  after  his  long  absence.  You  will 
notice  that  the  voluntary  levy  for  1921,  pending  the  operation  of  the  increased 
subscription  rule,  was  not  up  to  our  expectations.  We  are,  however,  most 
grateful  to  the  small  percentage  of  Fellows  who  helped  us  over  a  time  when  the  high 
costs  of  maintenance,  rates,  and  taxes  have  been  so  crushing.  In  common  with  most 
other  institutions  of  a  similar  character,  we  have  been  toiling  through  a  bad  time 
and,  in  spite  of  all  economies  that  we  could  reasonably  practise,  have  to  face  a 
deficit  on  the  year.  It  is  no  good  to  lie  down  and  bewail  it :  what  we  must  do  is  to 
sit  up  and  try  to  find  remedies.  I  shall  leave  the  Treasurer  to  deal  with  the  figures, 
but  must  observe  that  we  have  suffered  much  from  resignations.  To  those  who 
have  been  forced  to  leave  owing  to  stress  of  times  we  can  only  wish  that  brighter 
prospects  will  bring  them  back  again.  But  there  is  quite  a  large  number  who  have 
retired  because,  as  they  say  when  we  ask  them  to  reconsider  their  decision,  "  We 
don't  see  what  we  get  out  of  it."  Some  of  us  have  approached  those  whom  we  know 
well  enough  and  got  them  back,  and,  if  the  Fellows  in  general  would  make  the  same 
effort,  I  am  certain  many  would  return.  The  defection  has  been  greater  in  the  large 
business  centres  of  this  country,  where  some  of  them  are  inclined  to  plead  that  senti- 
ment is  all  very  well,  but  it  has  no  cash  value.  It  sounds  rather  a  brutal  way  of 
putting  it,  and  I  think  I  should  be  wrong  not  to  say  that  it  represents  a  section  of 
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present-day  thought  with  which  we  have  to  reckon,  and  we  must  be  alert  in  trying 
to  influence  that  section  towards  sounder  views.  We  have  reminded  them  that  their 
trade  and  prosperity  are  bound  up  with  the  Unity  of  Empire,  which  has  in  fact  a 
material  business  value  to  them,  and  that  it  is  a  good  proposition  for  them  to  support 
the  work  that  we  stand  for  and  do,  because,  as  we  are  all  learning  more  and  more, 
trade  within  the  Empire  is  probably  our  greatest  national  asset.  I  am  making  a 
strong  point  of  this  because  it  really  wants  bringing  home  to  our  people  both  in  this 
country  and  Overseas  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  doing  great  work  to  keep 
alive  the  proper  sentiment  and  mutual  good  feeling  upon  which,  after  all,  the 
foundations  of  our  business  and  national  progress  very  largely  rest. 

We  have  experienced  frequently  from  some  of  our  Fellows  and  would-be 
candidates  for  Fellowship  the  complaint  that  the  Institute  and  its  building  do  not 
meet  sufficiently  their  personal  wants  and  conveniences  in  certain  respects.  We 
are  bound  to  admit  that  those  complaints  are  not  without  reason.  Our  main 
difficulty  has  been  want  of  space,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  we  have  appealed  for 
funds  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  expansion  which  I  shall  allude  to  later.  But  we 
recognise  that,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  and  keep  pace  with  the  times,  we  must  be 
alive  to  forward  movements  and  prepared  to  make  bold  departures  from  traditions, 
if  necessary.  Two  of  those  traditions  are  :  (1)  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  for 
a  learned  society  like  ours  to  provide  personal  comforts  and  refreshments  to  our 
members  ;  and  (2)  that  the  Fellowship  should  be  limited  to  males.  The  Council 
is  prepared  to  jettison  both  those  traditions. 

We  feel  that  our  Institute  should  be  self-contained,  and  able  to  satisfy  the  reason- 
able wants  of  Fellows,  so  that  they  may  not  be  driven  from  our  walls  or  deterred 
from  joining  because  the  means  of  satisfying  their  needs  are  wanting.  And  a  scheme 
is  now  under  practical  consideration  to  make  provision  for  a  luncheon  room  and  other 
improvements  which  our  provincial  and  Overseas  friends  assure  us  will  be  extremely 
popular.  Suggestions  to  extend  the  hours  of  opening  till  10  P.M.  were  submitted 
to  a  ballot  of  the  Fellows,  and  negatived  for  the  present.  The  Council  could  not 
recommend  the  extra  expense  that  would  be  involved. 

It  has  been  for  several  years  our  declared  policy  in  our  Keports  and  Appeals  to 
admit  ladies  to  full  Fellowship  when  accommodation  could  be  found  for  them.  A 
part  of  the  scheme  above  referred  to  is  to  provide  such  accommodation,  and,  in  antici- 
pation of  it  you  will  be  asked  to  approve  to-day  such  alterations  in  our  rules  as  will 
enable  us  to  consummate  the  policy,  which  can  then  be  carried  into  effect  whenever 
arrangements  are  completed.  I  make  no  apology  for  this  vital  change.  Women  will 
be  a  strength  to  us  as  Fellows,  as  they  have  been  an  acknowledged  strength  to  the 
world's  activities  in  late  years. 

These  are  both  forward  movements  which  will,  I  believe,  be  of  immense  value  to 
us.  If  we  do  not  grasp  the  necessity  of  going  forward,  but  cling  too  much  to  old 
shibboleths,  we  remain  stationary,  which  is  another  term  for  going  backwards.  So  I 
hope  the  Fellows  will  not  be  depressed  by  the  present  deficit  in  our  accounts  and 
fearful  of  progressive  action,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  essential  to  our  vitality. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  because  we  have  an  adverse  balance  on  the  year's 
working,  our  position  is  desperate.  If  it  could  be  traced  to  wasteful  expenditure 
there  would  be  cause  for  alarm  and  criticism.  But  it  is  not  so,  and  I  don't  believe 
any  "  Geddes  Axe  "  would  do  more  than  cut  down  the  cost  of  the  production  of  our 
Journal,  which  we  are  bound  to  make  attractive  to  so  many  thousands  of  our  Fellows, 
who  regard  it  as  the  only  return  they  receive  for  membership.  Yet  we  are  in  need  of 
determined  efforts  to  counteract  resignations,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  recruiting 
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of  new  members,  which  our  own  propaganda  is  insufficient  to  do  alone.  We  must 
rely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Fellows  themselves  to  recruit,  and  if  each  Fellow  would  set 
himself  the  task  of  enlisting  one  or  more  each  year  the  situation  would  be  greatly  relieved. 

The  New  Premises  and  Jubilee  Fund  amounted  to  only  £47,733  at  the  end  of  1921, 
including  another  handsome  donation  of  £1,000  from  Mr.  Lewis  Haslam,  M.P.  Its 
progress  is  disappointing,  for  up  to  the  present  time  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Fellows  have  subscribed  to  it,  and  it  is  very  embarrassing,  because  we  have  several 
large  commitments  to  meet  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  adjoining  sites,  and  have 
not  the  means  to  do  it ;  and  no  one  has  yet  come  forward  from  any  part  of  the  Empire 
to  emulate  the  great  lead  from  Australia  of  Mr.  Denison's  splendid  donation  of  £25,000, 
to  which  he  has  added  a  further  great  gift  of  a  Home  in  Sydney  for  the  branch  of  the 
Institute  there.  We  are  under  a  deep  obligation  to  him  for  his  leadership  and  public 
spirit.  We  have  been  advised  to  continue  the  suspension  of  a  second  and  more  general 
appeal  during  the  prevailing  financial  depression,  and  have  done  so  reluctantly,  because 
our  liabilities  for  the  scheme  of  expansion  are  pressing. 

This  is  a  deeply  important  matter  which  the  Fellows  individually  should  exert 
themselves  to  further  by  influencing  donations,  for  the  cause  we  serve  is  one  that 
demands  something  more  than  passive  interest.  I  would  remind  you  that  last  year  I 
made  an  appeal  to  Fellows,  whether  they  had  given  one  donation  or  not,  to  join  in  an 
annual  subscription  according  to  their  means.  Some  twenty-six  out  of  15,000  are  doing 
so,  in  sums  varying  from  £10  to  10s.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  number  of  annual 
subscribers  may  be  much  increased,  for  it  at  any  rate  is  one  of  the  progressive  move- 
ments which  merits  encouragement,  and  is  a  definite  plan  to  meet  liabilities  for  interest 
on  loans ;  and  I  hope  those  Fellows  present  and  absent  will,  if  they  can,  put  their 
names  on  this  annual  list  and  get  others  to  do  the  same.  I  feel  confident  that  we  shall 
get  our  £300,000  for  the  Development  Fund  when  the  times  are  more  propitious  and 
we  can  excite  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  active  help,  of  those  who  have  flourished  upon 
the  Empire,  and  who  ought  to  realise  that  they  owe  something  to  this  great  Institute 
which  has  done,  and  is  doing,  so  much  to  hold  it  together.  But  we  can  scarcely  hope 
to  succeed  unless  the  great  body  of  Fellows  take  up  their  share  of  the  burden  and  make 
determined  efforts  both  to  give  more  publicity  to  our  appeal,  and  to  claim  the  right  to 
gifts  from  those  who  have  the  means  and  only  lack  the  proper  inspiration. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  these  vital  questions  and  shall  pass  lightly  over  other 
parts  of  the  yearly  report  which  speak  for  themselves.  We  have  had  an  excellent 
series  of  Sessional  Meetings  with  lectures  and  useful  discussion  on  Imperial  affairs, 
in  which  leaders  of  thought  and  experience  have  afforded  entertainment  and  good 
information.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  these  lectures  have  not  been  so  well  attended 
as  they  ought  to  be  by  Fellows  and  their  friends  in  view  of  the  importance  they  have 
as  a  matter  of  public  instruction  as  well  as  of  interest  in  Overseas  politics  and  economics. 
One  of  the  Overseas  Premiers  we  lately  entertained  said  they  knew  more  about  the 
names  of  English  racehorses  than  we  did  of  their  political  leaders  ;  and  again,  that 
if  a  roomful  of  people  were  asked  to  compete  for  a  prize  by  drawing  a  map  showing  the 
States  of  Australia,  nobody  would  qualify  to  win  it,  and  any  Australian  present  would 
probably  take  the  last  place.  It  might  have  been  an  extravagant  statement,  but  it 
does  give  an  idea  of  the  ignorance  on  both  sides  of  the  water  of  what  the  Empire 
consists  and  what  it  produces.  We  claim  it  as  one  of  our  best  efforts  to  afford  such 
enlightenment,  not  only  at  the  Sessional  Meetings  referred  to,  but  in  other  respects. 
A  study  of  the  paragraph  in  the  Report  describing  some  of  the  labours  of  the  Imperial 
Studies  Committee  under  the  capable  guidance  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  shows  striking 
results.  The  story  of  the  history,  geography,  and  resources  of  the  Empire  is  carried 
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far  and  wide  into  the  schools  so  that  the  children  may  learn  it ;  close  touch  and  co- 
operation is  maintained  with  the  Directors  of  Public  Instruction  Overseas,  and  their 
teachers  and  students,  when  in  this  country,  have  been  gathered  together  for  mutual 
discourse  and  entertainment.  These  and  many  other  activities  reveal  the  really 
educative  work  of  this  Committee,  which  deserves  our  highest  commendation  and 
best  thanks  to  those  who  devote  themselves  so  keenly  to  it. 

Valuable  propaganda  has  been  carried  on  by  the  House  and  Social  Committee  and 
the  Empire  Social  Circle,  both  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  their 
object  being  to  associate  in  friendly  conclave  people  in  this  country  with  visitors  from 
Overseas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  invite  debate  on  matters  of  Empire  interest  after 
the  delivery  of  informative  addresses.  I  attach  the  highest  importance  to  these 
unconventional  gatherings,  which  go  far  towards  strengthening  the  ties  which  unite 
us  and  in  a  way  that  no  formalities  are  so  fruitful  in  doing. 

Similarly  the  Empire  Migration  Committee,  inspired  and  guided  by  our  energetic 
friend  Mr.  Bulkeley-Evans,  has  been  ceaseless  in  promoting  settlement  within  the 
Empire,  to  the  advantage  of  this  country  and  the  Dominions,  where  in  one  case  there 
is  a  surplus  of  population  and  in  the  other  case  a  longing  for  good  British  people  to 
fill  up  their  vacant  spaces.  In  the  campaign  for  getting  settlers  now  going  on,  we 
have  given  evidence  of  our  sympathy  by  entertaining  and  affording  the  visiting 
Premiers  and  others  opportunities  for  displaying  their  proposals,  and  by  the  assurance 
of  our  best  help  in  achieving  their  object :  for  we  know  that  in  a  well-regulated  flow 
of  emigrants  from  this  country  to  our  Dominions  lies  the  solution  of  vital  problems 
affecting  us  all.  We  have  hospitably  entertained  also  a  series  of  distinguished  visitors 
and  high  officials  returning  after  great  records  of  public  service,  and  I  think  we  do 
well  to  keep  up  our  reputation  for  being  foremost  in  offering  honour  to  those  coming 
or  returning  to  us  full  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

To  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  and  various  other  Committees  responsible 
for  much  executive  work,  we  are  much  indebted.  The  Librarian's  report  is  particu- 
larly interesting  and  shows  what  a  valuable  asset  we  possess  in  our  Library.  Its 
extensive  use  by  students  and  inquirers,  who  find  ready  access  and  satisfaction,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  skilled  organisation  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Lewin. 

Our  Journal,  UNITED  EMPIRE,  under  the  efficient  Editorship  of  Mr.  Edward  Salmon, 
in  succession  to  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  has  maintained  its  high  reputation  for  giving 
expression  to  matter  relating  to  the  history  and  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Its  size  was 
increased  during  a  part  of  the  year,  but  the  wicked  cost  of  paper  and  printing  has 
prevented  the  Editor  from  developing  its  attractiveness  in  ways  that  he  is  impatient 
to  show,  and  is  well  capable  of  doing. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  successfully  incorporated  the  Empire  Day  Movement, 
so  long  the  cherished  work  of  Lord  Meath,  and  are  fortunate  in  having  Sir  Lawrence 
Wallace  as  a  capable  and  enthusiastic  chairman  of  a  comprehensive  committee  to 
carry  it  on  under  the  segis  of  the  Institi^e. 

A  paragraph  in  the  Keport  deals  briefly  with  the  results  of  Major  Boose's  tour  as 
Travelling  Commissioner  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  His  visit  to  Australasia 
synchronised  with  the  bad  times,  and  though  that  militated  in  some  degree  against 
his  mission,  he  no  doubt  achieved  great  success  in  popularising  the  Institute  and 
getting  members,  and  in  a  way  that  few  others  could  have  done.  This  is  due  no  less 
to  his  knowledge  than  his  personality  and  abilities  for  the  work. 

The  condition  of  our  Branches  is  not  as  a  whole  so  vigorous  as  we  could  wish. 
Bristol  continues  to  stand  out  as  a  beacon  of  success  and  activity,  and  is  now 
enriched  by  a  further  great  gift  of  £10,000  as  an  endowment  fund  from  its  generous 
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founder,  Sir  Thomas  Lennard.  Mr.  Denison  has  also  added  to  his  previous 
munificence,  to  which  I  referred  in  a  previous  paragraph,  by  endowing  the  New 
South  Wales  Branch,  which  he  practically  founded,  and  which  now  shows  signs  of 
being  a  model  amongst  Overseas  Branches.  Others  are  healthy  and  doing  good  work. 
The  Sussex  Branch  has  taken  a  good  turn  under  the  leadership  of  General  Mason, 
whose  keenness  and  enthusiastic  efforts  we  much  appreciate,  and  we  feel  hopeful  for 
its  success.  In  the  great  commercial  centres  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  they  would  reproduce  the  likeness  of  the  Institute  in  London, 
no  live  enthusiasm  has  yet  been  awakened.  Their  point  of  view  is  that  Fellowship 
confers  no  advantages.  But  we  hope  they  will  yet  realise  the  share  they  ought  to 
take  on  their  own  account  to  carry  on  in  their  spheres  work  which  leads  to  a  better 
public  knowledge  of  the  Empire  and  to  the  maintenance  of  its  unity,  upon  which 
their  trade  and  prosperity  so  much  depends.  We  gladly  afford  them  all  the  financial 
help  and  encouragement  we  can.  The  success  of  all  Branches  rests  upon  the  enthu- 
siasm of  one  or  more  individuals,  and  we  trust  that  where  such  are  still  wanting,  they 
will  yet  be  forthcoming. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  good  and  loyal  staff  who  give  of  their  best  in  their 
courtesy  to  Fellows  and  their  discharge  of  duty.  To  them  we  are  much  indebted, 
and  it  is  well  that  at  a  meeting  like  this  our  appreciation  should  be  shown  to  them. 

I  referred  last  year  to  the  impending  retirement  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson  from  the 
secretaryship,  and  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  him  for  the  great  sendees  he  had  rendered. 
He  resigned  in  June  last,  and  thereupon  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council,  where  his  presence  proves  of  the  utmost  value.  As  his  successor,  the 
Council  appointed  Mr.  Boughey,  whose  career  and  qualifications  made  him  singularly 
suitable. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  confess  that  much  that  we  have  done  and  left  undone  is  no 
doubt  open  to  criticism.  As  regards  ourselves,  my  desire  has  been  not  to  disguise  our 
position,  nor  to  minimise  our  difficulties,  which  consist  mainly  of  finding  adequate 
means,  by  endowment  or  otherwise,  to  finance  our  efforts,  and  of  freeing  ourselves 
from  the  cramped  conditions  so  hampering  to  development. 

As  regards  the  world,  its  hope  and  future  tranquillity  rest,  above  all,  upon  the 
existence  of  a  United  British  Empire,  for  which  we  stand,  and  upon  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  English-speaking  races,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate. 
These  are  glorious  ideals,  and  we  may  be  proud  of  the  share  we  are  privileged  to  take 
towards  their  fulfilment. 

Mr.  A.  H.  ASHBOLT,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania :  I  have  the  distinguished 
privilege  and  honour  of  seconding  this  motion.  It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  farthest  outposts  of  the  Empire  should  be  associated  with  such 
a  matter.  On  behalf  of  the  Overseas  members,  I  can  testify  how  greatly  they  appre- 
ciate, more  particularly  when  they  come  to  the  Motherland,  the  facilities  and  benefits 
which  Membership  of  the  Institute  confers*  The  reference  which  has  been  made 
from  the  Chair  to  the  question  of  trade  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  has  to  be 
realised  that  the  war  has  left  us  with  a  great  shortage  of  customers,  amounting,  I 
believe,  to  some  millions  of  buyers  of  our  goods.  The  Overseas  Dominions  are  no 
doubt  trying  to  make  up  for  some  of  that  shortage,  but  without  a  considerably  increased 
population  they  cannot  pick  up  the  whole  of  the  lost  trade,  and  as  Great  Britain 
depended  on  shipping  overseas  some  40  per  cent,  of  her  manufactured  products, 
there  must  be  a  thin  time  in  the  Motherland  until  that  deficiency  is  somehow  made  up. 
I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  some  temporary  tribulation,  which  not 
only  the  general  business  community  but  also  this  Institute  must  undergo.  I  much 
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regret  that  the  business  community  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  as  they  ought  what  the 
Institute  means  to  them.  In  my  opinion  this  Institute  can  be  made  a  great  instru- 
ment for  bringing  together  the  Overseas  population  and  the  producers  of  British 
goods.  If  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  could  realise  the  situation  in  that  respect, 
I  am  sure  you  would  have  an  accession  instead  of  a  diminution  of  members.  I  would 
like  to  add  how  much  I  appreciate  the  compliment  which  the  Council  have  paid  me 
in  nominating  me  as  a  Member  of  the  Council.  Any  little  help  I  can  render  will  be 
rendered  most  freely  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  I  think  that  I  can  say  that 
Overseas  members  will  accept  my  appointment  as  a  compliment  not  only  to  me  but 
to  those  whom  I  represent  Overseas. 

Sir  FREDEEICK  DUTTON  (who  was  invited  by  the  Chairman  to  make  a  statement 
relating  to  the  accounts) :  The  outstanding  feature  in  the  accounts  is  that  on  the 
whole  our  operations  in  1921  have  resulted  in  a  deficit.  I  make  no  apology,  although 
I  extremely  regret  the  fact,  especially  as  1921  is  the  first  year  in  which  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  submit  to  the  Council  the  Budget  for  the  year.  I  had  good  reason  for  con- 
templating that  the  end  of  the  year  would  give  us  a  surplus  rather  than  a  deficit  and 
that  we  should  be  able  to  begin  again  putting  to  capital  account  one  third  of  the 
money  received  from  entrance  fees  and  life  membership  commutations.  Of  course 
the  unexpected  has  happened.  It  looked  as  if  trade  was  on  the  point  of  revival,' 
but  at  the  end  of  March  came  the  great  coal  strike  with  all  its  calamitous  consequences. 
The  real  cause  of  the  deficit  is  the  fact  that  we  received  considerably  less  than  was 
estimated  from  subscribers  of  all  classes.  I  will  give  one  illustration.  As  regards 
resident  Fellows  I  budgetted  for  an  addition  of  500— a  figure  based  upon  the  experience 
of  last  year — but  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  had  only  262,  and  there  at  once  is  a  con- 
siderable upsetting  of  the  whole  basis  on  which  the  Budget  is  framed.  The  voluntary 
levy,  too,  was  a  little  disappointing.  We  did  hope  to  receive  £2,000,  whereas  in  fact 
we  received  only  £1,400,  but  perhaps  the  reason  is  that  this  is  the  second  time  a  levy 
has  been  asked  for.  All  this  only  shows  how  necessary  it  was  to  increase  the  sub- 
scription, and  if  I  were  to  express  my  own  opinion  it  would  not  be  to  apologise  for 
that  step  but  rather  to  lament  that  it  was  not  taken  earlier.  I  should  like  to  mention 
as  regards  the  JOURNAL  that  the  receipts  for  advertisements  show  a  substantial  increase. 
It  is  indeed  satisfactory  to  notice  signs  of  the  great  appreciation  of  our  JOURNAL  as 
a  valuable  advertising  medium.  In  this  matter  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Parker. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  that  is  going  to  be  a  progressive  feature  in  the  accounts. 
The  main  heads  of  expenditure  afford  a  practical  illustration  in  the  times  in  which 
we  live — increased  salaries,  increased  postage,  increased  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  like. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  much  of  this  expenditure.  The  JOURNAL  last  year 
was  a  serious  difficulty  to  us,  because  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  both  of  paper 
and  printing.  This  necessitated  a  reconsideration  of  the  number  of  printed  pages, 
and  I  am  rather  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  these  items  now  show  a  diminution,  and  I 
hope  this  year  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  JOURNAL  will  come  out  better  than  in  1921. 
What  about  1922  ?  Again  a  Budget  has  been  submitted,  based  upon  the  experience 
of  the  past  year,  with  every  expectation  that  we  will  have  a  surplus  in  our  accounts 
that  will  largely,  if  not  quite,  wipe  out  the  deficit.  But  again  that  must  depend  on 
our  chief  items  of  receipts — 'that  is  to  say,  payments  from  our  members.  That  is  a 
great  point  on  which  we  must  contemplate.  I  naturally  share  with  the  Chairman 
the  regret  that  addition  to  the  new  premises  fund  has  not  been  larger,  and  I  hope 
that  the  great  example  which  Mr.  Denison  and  Sir  Thomas  Lennard  have  shown  in 
regard  to  their  particular  branches  and  also  the  generosity  shown  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Haslam  in  regard  to  the  Institute  may  lead  others  to  come  forward  and  do  likewise. 
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It  is  a  very  important  matter  because,  of  course,  we  have  liabilities  to  discharge  for 
unpaid  purchase  monies,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  to  anyone  who  holds  the 
office  of  Treasurer.  In  regard  to  Avenue  House.  The  re-letting  of  these  premises 
is  in  hand,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  we  shall  in  the  long  run  receive 
quite  as  much  as  the  Government  were  paying  us  if  not  more.  There  are  reasons 
which  justify  one  in  feeling  a  little  optimistic  in  regard  to  1922.  In  the  first  place 
we  are  benefiting  by  the  increased  subscriptions,  and  that,  of  course,  will  make  a  sensible 
difference  in  the  receipts.  There  is  also  a  little  ray  of  hope  to  be  derived  from  the 
Budget  now  before  Parliament,  because  any  measure  of  relief  to  the  general  taxpayers 
should  be  a  benefit  also  to  the  Institute.  You  see  the  results  in  the  past  everywhere — • 
Clubs,  Hospitals,  and  Charitable  Institutions  have  all  suffered  from  the  same  cause. 
The  general  situation  is  that  we  must  either  increase  our  income,  or  curtail  our 
activities.  I  cannot  myself  believe  that  the  Fellows  would  wish  that  those  activities 
should  be  curtailed.  Whichever  branch  you  take  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  there 
is  nothing  you  could  drop  without  a  feeling  that  you  are  losing  something  of  value. 
I  would  only  add  that  there  are  some  features  I  do  not  like,  and  this  is  an  example. 
In  1920  we  elected  1,954  new  members,  and  from  deathsx  resignations,  etc.,  lost  1,525 
— a  gain  of  about  400  ;  but  in  1921  the  result  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  I  would  appeal 
to  members  by  individual  exertions  to  help  us  in  increasing  the  roll  of  subscribers  to 
the  Institute. 

Sir  CHARLES  McLEOD  earnestly  reinforced  the  appeal  for  individual  efforts  to 
increase  the  membership.  He  said  that  during  a  recent  visit  to  India  he  took  the 
opportunity  at  Bombay,  Kurachee,  and  Calcutta  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Institute 
and  to  endeavour  to  interest  some  of  the  many  Europeans  out  there  in  its  work.  He 
believed  that  in  a  short  time  when  India  became  a  little  more  settled  the  Institute 
ought  to  have  a  large  accession  of  members  from  that  quarter.  There  were  also  in 
India  many  enlightened  natives  of  the  country,  whom  he  would  be  sure  they  would 
like  to  welcome  as  members. 

Mr.  EDMUND  JOWETT,  M.P.  (Australia),  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing the  Chairman  and  members  for  the  splendid  hospitality  they  had  shown  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  other  Overseas  visitors.  Referring  to  the  visit  of  H.R.H.  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Dominions,  he  could  testify  to  its  wonderful  effect  in  Australia.  He  was 
bound  to  admit  that  before  H.R.H.  landed  there  was  a  curious  lack  of  public  interest 
in  his  visit,  but  from  the  moment  he  landed  there  arose  a  tremendous  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  visit  had  added  enormously 
to  the  great  Imperial  feeling  which  was  always  latent  and  which  to-day  was  more 
in  evidence  than  ever.  He  referred  also  to  the  visit  of  Major  Boose,  and  said  he  could 
personally  testify  to  the  fact  that  his  activities  had  been  greatly  aided  by  those  of 
his  wife.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  anyone  here  to  have  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
they  had  done  for  the  Institute  in  Australia.  It  would  be  noted  that  Sydney  had  a 
larger  branch  than  Melbourne,  and  this  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  for  health  reasons 
Major  Boose  had  been  more  at  home  in  Sydney  than  in  Melbourne.  The  past  week 
(Mr.  Jowett  added)  had  been  marked  by  a  momentous  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Institute,  the  Colonies,  and  the  Empire.  He  referred  to  the  introduction  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Empire  Settlement  Bill  by  Mr.  Amery,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  that  he  had  heard  in  all  his  life.  Indeed,  in  all  his  experience  he  never  knew 
a  speech  that  had  been  received  so  sympathetically  and  enthusiastically  in  all  quarters. 

In  the  course  of  further  discussion  Mr.  E.  R.  P.  Moon  commended  the  Whitehall  Room 
from  its  acoustic  properties  as  being  a  more  suitable  place  than  the  present  for  the  meetings 
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of  the  Institute  ;  Captain  Slack  suggested  the  opening  of  Branches  at  Shanghai  and  Yoko- 
hama ;  and  Major  R.  H.  Horsfall  pointed  to  the  magnitude  of  their  Imperial  trade  and  said 
the  Institute  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  that  direction. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  from  the  Chair,  and  was  declared  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  resolution  confirming  the  following  appointments  made  by 
the  Council  during  the  past  year,  in  accordance  with  Rule  26,  which  was  seconded  by 
Colonel  Jarvis  and  carried  : 

As  Vice-Presidents  :  The  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley,  K.C.M.G.  ;  The  Hon.  Sir  Edgar  Walton, 
K.C.M.G. ;  General  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  Bart,,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E.,  K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

As  Councillors :  A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.D.  ;  Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Lord 
Meston,  K.C.S.I.  ;  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.  ;  and  Sir  Bickham  Escott,  K.C.M.G., 
to  succeed  J.  R.  Brazier  as  representative  of  the  Hants  and  Dorset  Branch  upon  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  then  moved,  and  Sir  Rider  Haggard  seconded,  a  motion  submitting  the 
names  of  the  following  gentlemen  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Councillors,  and  they  were  duly  confirmed : 

President :  Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents :  H.H.  The  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.  ; 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  L.  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  LL.D.  ;  Viscount  Chelmsford,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.  ;  Marquis  of  Crewe,  K.G.  ;  H.H.  The  Maharaja  of  Kolhapur,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O. ;  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Thomas  J. 
Lennard,  J.P.  ;  Lord  Leverhulme  ;  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  ;  The  Right  Hon. 
William  F.  Massey  ;  Sir  Daniel  McMillan,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  I.S.O.  ;  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.  ;  Lord  Shaughnessy,  K.C.V.O.  ;  Lord 
Sydenham,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E.  ;  Sir  B.  Edmund  Walker,  C.V.O.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.  ;  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G. 

Councillors  :  A.  H.  Ashbolt,  Esq.  ;  Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.  ;  Hugh  Gunn,  Esq. 

Sir  ARTHUR  STANLEY  moved  a  resolution  relating  to  the  alteration  of  Rules  as  follows : 

Rules  5  and  72  (last  paragraph). — That  the  word  "  male  "  be  omitted. 

Rule  70. — That  the  words  from  "  ladies  "  in  the  first  line,  to  and  including  the  word  "being," 
be  omitted,  so  that  the  amended  Rule  shall  read:  "British  subjects  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  following  privileges,"  etc. 

New  Rule  79. — That  wherever  in  these  Rules  reference  is  made  to  Resident  or  Non-Resident 
Fellows,  and  the  words  "  he  "  or  "  his  "  occur,  they  shall  be  read  and  construed  throughout  as  if 
the  word  "  he  "  read  "  he  or  she  "  and  the  word  "  his  "  read  "  his  or  her." 

He  remarked  that  by  this  alteration  of  the  Rules  they  were  perhaps  calling  into  existence 
a  new  world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  The  Committee  were  at  present  actively  at 
work  readjusting  the  accommodation  of  the  Institute  with  a  view  to  meeting  new  require- 
ments. He  believed  himself  that  the  admission  of  women  to  full  membership  would  bring 
an  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  into  their  debates  and  association  that  would  prove  extremely 
valuable. 

Colonel  W.  T.  REAY  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  D.  HOPE  JOHNSTON  spoke  of  the  importance  of  developing  the  social  side  of  the 
Institute,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  so-called  lonely  Colonial  on  a  visit  to  this 
country,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lonely  Londoner.  He  mentioned  that  he 
was  going  back  to  Australia  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  something  to  further  the  good  of 
the  Institute. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  A.  S.  BULL  moved  the  adoption  of  an  addition  to  Rule  67,  as  follows  : 

Rule  67. — By  adding  after  the  words  "  Resident  Fellows,"  in  the  fifth  line,  the  following  words  : 
"  Or  Non-Resident  Fellows  who,  being  temporarily  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  time, 
have  paid  the  Resident  Fellow's  subscription  for  the  current  year." 

This  was  seconded  by  Major  H.  HELY  POUNDS,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  A.  R.  PONTIFEX  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  FORTUNO  seconded,  the  re-appointment  of  Messrs. 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  as  auditors  for  the  year  1922,  and  this  was  carried. 
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The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Treasurer  and  to  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  for  their  services,  coupling  with  the 
name  of  the  Treasurer  the  Acting-Treasurer  during  the  time  of  the  Treasurer's  unfortunate 
absence.  He  said,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hope  Johnston,  that  some  of  them  were  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  great  work  he  had  done  for  the  Institute  and  they  wished  him  every  success 
during  his  stay  in  Australia. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  LAWRENCE  WALLACE,  and  agreed  to. 

Sir  JOHN  COCKBURN  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  who,  he  said,  was  the  centre- 
piece and  pivot  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute,  and  he  was  sure  every  member  of  the 
Institute  felt  that  his  services  to  the  Empire  as  well  as  to  the  Institute  constituted  a  record 
of  which  any  man  might  feel  proud. 

Sir  HARRY  WILSON  cordially  seconded  the  motion.  He  had  worked  with  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden  for  some  seven  years,  and  wished  to  say  that  no  more  devoted  guide  and  guardian 
of  the  Institute  could  possibly  be  found. 

In  reply  the  CHAIRMAN  said :  "I  feel  all  too  unworthy  of  the  kind  remarks  that  have 
been  made  concerning  me.  So  long  as  I  am  able  and  you  want  me  to  work  for  you  I  will 
give  you  of  my  best." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  proceedings,  on  the  motion  of  Major  HELY  POUNDS,  seconded 
by  Sir  GEORGE  PARKIN,  the  meeting  signified  its  sympathy  with  the  great  loss  the  family 
of  Sir  Ross  Smith  had  sustained  by  his  death. 
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CANADA. 

The  Railway  Problem. — Of  all  the  problems  with  which  the  Dominion  is  at  present 
faced,  the  railways  provide  the  most  complex  and  difficult.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  Canada  has  provided  herself  with  railways  sufficient  to  meet  her  requirements  for  a 
generation  to  come,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  there  are  these  same  railways  striving  to  make 
ends  meet  by  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  economy,  and  on  the  other  the  farmers,  manufac- 
turers, and  others  clamouring  insistently  for  freight  rates  to  be  reduced.  In  spite  of  a  decided 
curtailment  of  business  in  1921,  the  railways  were  able  to  furnish  a  better  record  than  for  the 
previous  year,  owing  to  various  economies  and  lower  wages.  The  net  revenue  for  last  year 
was  entirely  due  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  systems. 
The  Government-owned  lines,  taken  as  a  whole,  reduced  their  deficit  considerably,  but  it  is 
generally  recognised  that  this  system  will  be  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Popularity  Of  the  Wheat  Board. — When  the  Wheat  Board  was  originally  appointed 
three  years  ago,  the  farmers  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  were  strongly  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  higher  prices  could  be  obtained  in  the  open  market.  Now  they  are  agitating  for  its 
restoration.  A  deputation,  representative  of  the  three  provinces,  recently  interviewed  the 
Prime  Minister  in  order  to  urge  the  immediate  creation  of  a  Board  which  should  be  the  sole 
agent  through  which  the  Dominion's  wheat  supply  could  be  marketed.  It  is  now  two  years 
since  the  last  Wheat  Board  ceased  to  control  the  market,  and  although  the  question  of  its 
re-establishment  is  receiving  careful  consideration  by  the  Dominion  Government,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  anything  so  sweeping  as  the  farmers  are  at  present  demanding  will  be  forthcoming. 
During  the  ten  months  ended  January  last  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  Canada 
was  124,844,870  bushels  as  against  112,548,022  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  83,792,240  bushels  as  against 
25,638,070  bushels. 

Gold  in  British  Columbia. — Some  months  ago  a  discovery  of  gold  was  made  at  Cedar 
Creek  in  the  Williams  Lake  district  of  British  Columbia,  which  seems  likely  to  prove  an  im- 
portant find.  Already  many  square  miles  of  territory  have  been  staked,  and  it  is  predicted 
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that  there  will  be  a  gold  rush  on  a  large  scale  into  the  Cariboo  district  during  this  summer. 
Transport  facilities  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  new  find.  One  of  the  most  famous  American 
gold  rushes  was  made  to  the  Cariboo  country  in  the  early  sixties,  and  in  the  last  half -century 
many  millions  have  been  removed  from  the  district. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Rising  Rents  and  Falling  Prices. — According  to  statistics  recently  published  in  the 
Commonwealth,  food  prices  have  fallen  steadily  since  1920,  while  on  the  other  hand  rents 
have  risen.  The  cost  of  food  and  groceries  in  the  capital  cities  of  Australia  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1921  was  7-3  per  cent,  lower  than  for  the  previous  quarter,  and  21-9  per  cent, 
lower  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1920.  House  rents  advanced  1  •  1  per 
cent,  during  the  last  quarter  of  1921  compared  with  the  previous  quarter,  and  were  3-6  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1920.  The  combined  average,  however, 
has  shown  a  continuous  decline. 

Cotton  Firmly  Established. — It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  experimental  stage  in 
cotton-growing  in  Australia  has  now  been  passed,  and  the  industry  is  beginning  to  assume 
important  proportions.  Nearly  6,000  acres  have  been  planted  in  Queensland  this  season, 
and  in  the  Southern  States  farmers  are  rapidly  discovering  that  cotton  can  be  grown  success- 
fully along  with  other  branches  of  farming.  Several  million  acres,  distributed  over  five  of 
the  six  States,  are  said  to  be  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  Australian  Cotton 
Growers'  Association  is  constructing  a  ginning  plant  near  Brisbane,  and  cotton  is  being 
received  already  from  the  Central  Queensland  districts.  Further  practical  support,  in  the 
shape  of  a  definite  scheme  for  the  encouragement  of  the  industry,  is  looked  for  from  the 
Commonwealth  Government. 

Sydney  Underground  Railway. — In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  providing  increased 
transport  facilities  in  Sydney  city  and  suburbs,  the  New  South  Wales  Government  has 
authorised  the  Railway  Commissioners  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  resumption  of  the 
construction  of  the  underground  city  railway.  The  new  line,  making  a  circuit  between 
the  central  station  at  Redfern  and  Circular  Quay,  will  not  be  wholly  under  the  surface  of 
the  streets.  In  places  it  will  be  carried  overhead,  and  in  others  along  deep  cuttings,  but  a 
considerable  section  will  be  underground.  When  the  work  is  fully  resumed  between  2,500 
and  3,000  men  will  be  employed. 

AFRICA. 

Cost  Of  the  Rand  Strike. — It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  strike 
on  the  gold  mines  the  loss  hi  actual  cash  circulation  amounted  to  over  £4,000,000,  and  that 
the  coal  strike  cost  the  railways  about  £36,000  a  week.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  ports,  harbours,  and  shipping  generally  are  taken  into  account,  the  effect  of 
the  Rand  strike  on  the  country  assumes  grave  proportions.  It  is  anticipated  that  many  of 
the  gold  mines  will  be  permanently  less  productive,  and  that  unemployment  will  tend  to 
increase.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  strikers  can  be  re-employed  except  by  means  of  an 
extensive  scheme  of  public  works  upon  which  the  Government  will  probably  hesitate  to 
embark. 

CEYLON. 

The  Tea  Market. — After  a  period  of  very  severe  depression  which  reached  its  climax  in 
1920,  the  tea  trade  of  Ceylon  seems  likely  to  revive  under  the  more  favourable  conditions 
now  existing.  A  gradual  movement  in  the  right  direction  was  noticeable  during  last  year, 
and  now  the  welcome  reduction  of  4d.  a  Ib.  in  the  Customs  duty  on  tea  imported  into  Great 
Britain  is  a  very  decided  boon  to  producers  and  consumers  alike.  Most  of  the  plantations  in 
Ceylon  were  worked  with  great  difficulty  during  1920,  only  two  out  of  ten  companies  being 
able  to  add  anything  to  their  reserves.  The  unfavourable  exchange  alone  was  sufficient  to 
turn  a  potential  profit  of  £20,000  into  a  loss  of  over  £25,000.  During  1921,  however,  every 
company  made  a  profit,  and  dividends  were  paid  at  the  high  average  rate  of  over  20  per  cent. 
On  the  estates  where  rubber  is  cultivated  as  a  secondary  product,  the  profits  of  last  year  were 
made  almost  entirely  on  tea. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica  Bananas. — It  is  officially  stated  that  the  outbreak  of  Panama  disease  in 
Jamaica  is  developing  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  banana-producing  districts.  New  areas 
are  rapidly  becoming  infected,  and  the  effects  are  so  devastating  that  unless  the  steps  taken 
to  eradicate  the  disease  prove  quickly  successful,  the  future  of  the  industry  will  be  seriously 
endangered.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  tackling  the  question  of  the  destruction  of 
infected  plants  and  the  proper  treatment  of  the  soil.  Jamaica  produces  about  one-third  of 
the  bananas  consumed  in  Europe  and  North  America,  the  value  of  which,  in  a  good  year, 
represents  about  £2,000,000. 

Sisal  Plantations. — In  the  past  five  years  rthe  Government  of  Jamaica  has  established 
a  sisal  plantation  upon  1,100  acres  of  Crown  lands  in  the  colony,  at  a  cost  of  slightly  over 
£6,000.  A  factory  for  the  preparation  of  the  fibre  has  been  erected  on  the  plantation,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Government  to  get  landowners  in  close  proximity  to  the  factory 
to  cultivate  sisal  and  sell  the  leaves  to  the  Board  in  charge  of  the  enterprise  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  If  sisal  is  worth  £30  per  ton,  the  price  of  leaves  at  the  factory  will  be  £12  per  ton,  in 
addition  to  a  bonus  representing  half -profits  at  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  anticipated  that 
during  the  financial  year  1922-23  a  crop  of  200  tons  of  fibre  will  be  harvested. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS   AND  PROMOTIONS. 

THE  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during 
the  month  ended  May  10,  1922  : 


Name. 
Lieut.  R.  S.  Foster 

Mr.  N.  F.  Burt       .... 
Surgeon-Probationer  S.  W.  T.  Lee,  . 

R.N.V.R.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O. 
Miss  A.  Miles         . 
Capt.  H.  G.  Ardron 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Vezey 


Appointment. 
Headmaster,  Native  Primary  Schools, 

Dar-es-Salaam 
Junior  Staff  Surveyor 
Medical  Officer 

Nursing  Sister 

Headmaster,  Junior  Trade  School 

Inspector  and  Schoolmaster 


Lieut. -Commander    R.    C. 

R.N.  (retired),  O.B.E. 
Mr.  C.  E.  O'Donnell 

Mr.  K.  Vaithianathan     . 
Mr.  H.  K.  M.  Sisnett      . 
2nd  Lieut.  N.  S.  B.  Vinter 
Major  H.  W.  Peebles,  D.S.O. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Bell 
Mr.  A.  N.  Wolfsohn 
Capt.  A.  J.  B.  Chapman 


Hayes,     Harbour  Master,  Selangor 

General  Supervisor  Government 
Monopolies 

Cadet,  Ceylon  Civil  Service 

Chief  Justice 
.     Medical  Officer,  District  6,  St.  Kitts 

Commissioner,  Montserrat 
.     Medical  Officer,  Abaco 

Surveyor 

Political  Officer,  Kurdistan 


Colony. 

Tanganyika   Terri- 
tory 

Uganda 


Gold  Coast 
Nigeria     (Southern 

Provinces) 
Malay  States 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

British  Honduras 

Leeward  Islands 

Bahamas 
British  Honduras 
Iraq 


Recent  Transfers  and  Promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : 

Mr.  E.  G.  Smith  (Crown  Solicitor,  Nigeria),  Circuit  Judge,  Ashanti  and  Northern  Provinces, 
Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  W.  Butler  Lloyd  (Magistrate,  Tanganyika),  Police  Magistrate  and  Coroner,  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Morley  (Assistant  Colonial  Treasurer,  Ceylon),  Colonial  Auditor,  Ceylon. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Crofton  (Assistant  Chief  Secretary,  Zanzibar),  Treasurer,  Zanzibar. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Hoops  (State  Surgeon  and  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Kedah),  Principal  Civil  Medical 
Officer,  Straits  Settlements. 

Dr.  A.  Montagu  (Senior  Medical  Officer,  Fiji),  Chief  Medical  Officer,  Fiji. 

Mr.  C.  F.  L.  Piggott  (Assistant  Secretary,  Tanganyika  Territory),  Superintendent  in  the 
Education  Department,  Northern  Provinces.  Nigeria. 

Captain  A.  J.  Wilson  (Inspector  of  Police,  Cyprus),  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police,  Nigeria. 

Captain  J.  R.  Anderson  (Inspector  of  Police,  Barbados),  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Northern  Provinces,  Nigeria. 

Mr.  R.  Hedley,  A.M.I.C.E.  (Assistant  Director  of  Public  Works  and  Surveys,  Mauritius),  District 
Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Palestine. 
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EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  SECTION. 

Smoke. 

The  Tobacco  Trade  Exhibition  in  London  served  admirably  to  remind  us  of  one  of  our 
Empire  resources  which  awaits  fuller  development,  and  certainly  appeals  to  nearly  all  men 
and  many  women.  Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  particular  forms  of  preferential 
trading,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  enormous  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  whole 
Empire  by  the  encouragement  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  such  countries  as  Nyasaland, 
Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

Double  Income  Tax. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  last  report  of  the  Association  to  Protest  against 
the  Duplication  of  Income  Tax  within  the  Empire  that  steady  progress  is  being  made  towards 
the  achievement  of  its  object.  It  is  a  grave  commentary  on  the  times  that  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  organise  protest  on  a  matter,  not  of  privilege  or  concession,  but  of  common  justice. 
The  subject  is  one  in  which  the  Institute  takes  a  keen  interest,  and  several  leading  Fellows, 
including  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  a  Councillor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee,  who  acts  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association,  are  devoting  themselves  whole- 
heartedly to  remedying  a  state  of  affairs  not  only  anomalous  but  productive  of  considerable 
injury  to  industrial  enterprise  by  penalising  trade  within  the  Empire  and  checking  the  flow 
of  investment  to  the  Dominions. 

Australia  v.  Canada. 

A  booklet  just  issued  from  Australia  House  is  of  especial  interest  to  those  fortunate 
British  manufacturers  who  can  seriously  contemplate  the  establishment  of  branch  works  or 
factories  Overseas.  It  may  surprise  even  those  interested  hi  the  movement  to  learn  that 
nearly  a  hundred  British  firms  are  established  in  that  vast  continent,  including  such  well- 
known  names  as  Lever  Bros.,  Schweppes,  Cadbury's,  and  Brown  &  Poison.  Here  indeed  is 
enterprise  of  a  high  order,  and  the  representations  we  have  insistently  made  hi  support  of 
the  reiterated  demand  from  Canada  for  a  similar  measure  of  participation  in  their  industrial 
development  receives  added  weight  from  the  knowledge  that  Australia  is  "  going  strong  " 
in  this  direction.  The  pamphlet  in  question  is  entitled  "  Helpful  Facts,"  and  we  commend 
it  to  the  serious  notice  of  the  many  manufacturers  at  home  who  are  eagerly  seeking  new 
outlets  for  their  energies. 

The  Next  Tropical  Products  Exhibition. 

The  Sixth  International  Rubber  and  Tropical  Products  Exhibition,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  H.  Greville  Montgomery,  will  be  held  in  Brussels  in  April,  1924.  H.M.  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  has  given  the  Exhibition  his  patronage,  and  the  Belgian  Government  have 
accorded  it  official  recognition.  The  Exhibition  will  take  place  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Fifth  Commercial  Fair  of  Brussels,  with  which  it  will  be  associated ;  and  will  be  located 
in  the  hall  of  the  Cinquantenaire.  Although  the  Exhibition  will  be  held  simultaneously  with 
the  Commercial  Fair,  it  will  be  located  in  a  separate  and  distinct  hall,  and  will  be  an  entirely 
independent  British  enterprise,  under  the  same  management  as  that  held  in  London  in  1921. 
Great  interest  in  the  project  is  already  being  shown  by  countries  and  firms  whose  prosperity 
is  bound  up  with  tropical  produce. 

Information  Bureau. 

Fellows  are  reminded  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  will 
gladly  deal  with  inquiries  on  any  trade  subject  addressed  to  him.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  render  this  special  service  of  real  use  to  Fellows  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Those 
seeking  a  market  for  produce  would  facilitate  inquiries  if  the  fullest  information  possible 
can  be  given,  including  quantities  available  and  some  idea  of  quality.  Requests  for  agencies 
should  indicate  extent  and  nature  of  clientele.  Personal  knowledge  of  the  area  to  be  covered 
is  also  desirable,  and  ensures  attention  at  the  hands  of  firms  in  this  country  seeking  agencies 
Overseas. 
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REVIEW. 

SIX  BOOKS  ON  INDIA.* 

THE  Oxford  University  Press  has  earned  a  high  reputation  for  the  general  excellence 
and  scholarly  production  of  its  publications,  and  in  no  class  of  literature  is  this  more 
in  evidence  than  in  the  books  relating  to  India.  During  recent  years  the  Press  has 
issued  numerous  books  of  a  specially  high  standard  regarding  the  history  of  that 
empire,  some  of  which  are  original  works,  whilst  others  are  new  editions  of  the  classi- 
cal authorities,  generally  edited  by  some  distinguished  writer  on  Indian  history. 
Amongst  the  more  recent  of  -these  publications  are  the  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Babur, 
translated  by  William  Erskine  and  John  Leyden,  which  have  not  been  reprinted  since 
1826.  These  Memoirs  are  in  the  form  of  an  irregularly  kept  diary,  and  supply  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  period.  They  are  the  outcome  of  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  with  which  Persian  poetry  and  learning  were  cultivated  in  the 
years  between  the  death  of  Tamerlaine  and  that  of  Babur.  The  second  book  from  the 
Oxford  Press  is  the  "Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,"  which  was  compiled  for  a 
Member  of  the  Household  of  the  King  of  Oudh  by  William  Knighton,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner in  Oudh  and  the  author  of  the  well-known  book  "  Forest  Life  in  Ceylon." 
This  work  is  of  peculiar  interest  because  it  gives  a  vivid  and  intimate  picture  of  the 
character  of  the  Lucknow  Court.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  Memoirs  of  Elihu  Jan, 
regarding  the  private  life  of  the  Queen  of  Oudh,  which  were  related  to  Dr.  Knighton 
by  Elihu  Jan,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  his  wife. 

Another  excellent  book  issued  in  the  same  series  is  Grant  Duff's  "  History  of  the 
Mahrattas,"  which  for  some  years  has  been  difficult  to  procure.  It  is  now  published 
in  two  volumes,  with  copious  annotations  .by  S.  M.  Edwardes.  A  further  volume  in 
the  same  series  is  Jafar  Sharif's  "  Islam  in  India,  or  the  Customs  of  the  Musalmans 
of  India,"  which  for  many  years  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  information,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  Musalmans  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  these  publications  the  Oxford  Press  has  recently 
issued  a  further  section  of  the  "  Calendar  of  the  Court  Minutes  of  the  East  India 
Company" — a  work  which  has  now  extended  into  numerous  volumes  and  has  become 
a  mine  of  information  for  the  student  of  Indian  history — and  the  Life  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  The  former  covers  the  period  1660-63,  and  is  edited  by  Ethel  Bruce  Sains- 
bury,  with  an  introduction  by  William  Foster,  the  learned  Superintendent  of  Records  at  the 
India  Office.  The  period  in  question  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  because  it  coincides  with 
the  Restoration  in  England  and  the  consequent  changes  that  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  East  India  Company  and  its  administration.  The  latter,  by  Colonel  H.  C.  Wylly, 
presents  for  the  first  time  a  full  account  of  a  great  soldier  whose  achievements  have 
not  received  the  recognition  which  his  services  deserved.  Colonel  Wylly  not  only 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  work  performed  by  Coote  but  also  a  very  interesting 
narrative  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  India  at  this  time,  1754-81, 

*  Memoirs  of  Zehir-ed-Din  Muhammed  Babur,  Emperor  of  Hindustan  ;  translated  by  John  Leyden 
and  William  Erskine.  Annotated  and  revised  by  Sir  Lucas  King.  2  vols.  1921.  32s. 

The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,  together  with  Elihu  Jan's  Story,  or  the  Private  Life  of  an 
Eastern  Queen.  By  William  Knighton.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  S.  B.  Smith. 
1921.  12s.  Qd. 

A  History  of  the  Mahrattas.  By  James  Cuninghame  Grant  Duff.  Revised  annotated  edition, 
with  an  introduction  by  S.  M.  Edwardes.  2  vols.  1921.  36s. 

Islam  in  India,  or  the  Quanum-i-Islam,  the  Customs  of  the  Musalmans  of  India.  By  Jafar 
Sharif ;  composed  under  the  direction  of,  and  translated  by,  G.  A.  Herklots.  New  edition  by 
William  Crooke.  xl.  +  374  pp.  lUust.  1921.  17s.  Qd. 

A  Calendar  of  the  Court  Minutes,  etc.,  of  the  East  India  Company,  1660-63.  By  Ethel  Bruce 
Sainsbury.  With  an  introduction  and  notes  by  William  Foster,  xlvi.  +  401  pp.  1922.  18s. 

A  Life  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  By  Colonel  H.  C.  Wylly.  With  an  introduction 
by  General  Sir  Charles  Munro.  xv.  ±  468  pp.  Portraits  and  maps.  1922.  24s. 
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and  the  book  is  excellently  illustrated  with  portraits  of  those  who  figure  in  its  pages. 
It  is  a  scholarly  biography  which  adds  not  a  little  to  our  historical  knowledge  of  the 
period,  and  it  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  students  of  those  operations  in  India 
that  have  always  been  obscured  by  the  great  events  happening  in  Europe  at  the 
same  time. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

Cundall,  Frank.— Life  of  Enos   Nuttall,   Archbishop  of  the   West  Indies.     Pp.  ix  +  256.     Map, 

portraits  and  illustrations.     London  :  S.P.C.K.     1922. 

The  late  Archbishop  Nuttall  rendered  such  inestimable  services  to  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  West  Indies  at  a  period  of  particular  difficulty  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  it  is  only 
fitting  a  written  memorial  of  so  eminent  a  churchman  should  have  been  prepared.  No  one  was  better 
qualified  for  this  task  than  Mr.  Cundall,  the  learned  Librarian  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica,  whose 
many  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  West  Indies  are  well  known  to  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  and  to  students  of  West  Indian  history.  The  task,  though  in  a  large  measure  a  labour  of 
love,  has  not  been  an  easy  one ;  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Archbishop  Nuttall  left  over 
35,000  copies  of  letters,  filling  over  eighty  books,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  material  had  to  be  care- 
fully examined  by  Mr.  Cundall.  Dr.  Nuttall's  life,  at  any  rate  since  1873,  is  practically  synonymous 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  West  Indies,  and  his  biographer  by  adopting  a 
chronological  order  in  this  work  has  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  understand  this  history  during 
the  last  half  century. 

Mayo,  Lawrence  Shaw.— John    Wentworth,   Governor  of  New  Hampshire,   1767-1775.     Pp.   208. 

Portraits  and  illustrations.  Cambridge,  Mass  :  Harvard  University  Press.  1921. 
John  Wentworth  was  the  last  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  under  the  old  regime,  and  he  was 
descended  from  a  family  which  had  been  established  in  New  Hampshire  for  three  generations, 
several  of  whom  had  held  high  office  in  the  Colony.  As  he  was  a  student  of  Harvard  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  this  interesting  biography  should  have  been  issued  by  the  Harvard 
University  Press,  which  thus  honours  the  memory  of  a  man  who  played  a  leading  part  hi  the  history 
of  New  Hampshire  and,  after  the  final  crash,  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  subsequently  became 
Governor.  This  book  is,  therefore,  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  Colonial  history,  because 
Wentworth  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  old  Empire  and  the  new,  and  represents  in  his 
own  person  one  of  that  band  of  Loyalists  or  "  diehards  "  who  did  so  much  in  the  building  of  modern 
Canada. 
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MacMurray,  J.  V.  A. — Treaties  and  Agreements  with  and  concerning  China,  1894-1919.  Vol.  2. 
Republican  Period,  1912-1919.  [Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.]  New 
York.  1921. 

The  Life  History  of  Sir  Jehangir  H.  Kothari.     Bombay.     1922. 

Robertson,  Thomas. — Report  on  the  Geology  of  Western  Togoland.     1921. 

Wehberg,  Hans.— The  Limitation  of  Armaments.     [Carnegie  Endowment.]     1921. 

The  Sino-Japanese  Negotiations  of  1915.     [Carnegie  Endowment.]     1921. 

Manchuria  :  Treaties  and  Agreements.     [Carnegie  Endowment.]     1921. 

Korea  :  Treaties  and  Agreements.     [Carnegie  Endowment.]     1921. 

Shantung  :  Treaties  and  Agreements.     [Carnegie  Endowment.]     1921. 

Outer  Mongolia  :  Treaties  and  Agreements.     [Carnegie  Endowment.]     1921. 

Journal  of  the  Travels  of  Father  Samuel  Fritz  in  the  River  of  the  Amazons,  1648-1723.  Edited  by  G. 
Edmundson.  [Hakluyt  Society.]  1922. 

Nundy,  Alfred.— Indian  Unrest,  1919-20.     Dehra  Dun.     1921. 

Eastwood,  R.  A. — Organisation  of  a  Britannic  Partnership.     1922. 

Meyer,  H.  H.  B. — List  of  Recent  References  on  the  Income  Tax.     [Library  of  Congress.]     1921. 

Report  of  Debate,  on  Motion  as  to  Responsible  Government,  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  May  12-17,  1920. 

British  Empire  Forestry  Conference.     Proceedings.     1921. 

Annals  of  the  South  African  Museum.     Vol,  XVIII,  Parts  3-4.     1921. 

Sampson,  H.  C. — Report  on  Tour  in  the  Nyasakmd  Protectorate.  [Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corpora- 
tion.] 1922. 
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Home,  H. — Extension  of  Cotton  Cultivation  in  Tanganyika.     [Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation.} 

1922. 
Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau.    Laws  and  Regulations  relating  to  Lead  Poisoning.     By  G. 

Stone.     1922. 
Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau.     Mineral  Industry,   War  Period.     (1)  Platinum  and  Allied. 

Metals.     1922.     (2)  Lead.     1922.     (3)  Tin.     1922.     (4)  Gold.     1922. 

Fischer,  C.  E.  C. — Flora  of  the  Anaimalai  Hills.     [Records  of  Botanical  Survey  of  India.]     1921. 
Blatter,  E. — Flora  Arabica.     Part  3.     [Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.]     1921. 
Smithsonian  Institution.    Annual  Report,  1919.     1921. 
Royal  Statistical  Society.     Catalogue  of  the  Library.     1921. 
McLean,  W.  H. — City  of  Alexandria  Town  Planning  Scheme.     Cairo.     1921. 
Creswell,  C.  F. — Composition  of  Cotton  Seed.     1921. 
Dowson,  V.  H.  W.— Dates  and  Date  Cultivation  of  the  'Iraq.     1921. 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  Ashanti,  and  Northern  Territories  Manual.     1915-1917. 

Williams,  L.  F.  R. — India  in  1920  :  Report  prepared  for  presentation  to  Parliament.     Calcutta.     1921. 
Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch- Indie,  Deel.  77.     1921. 


Walker,  E.  A.— Historical  Atlas  of  South  Africa.     1922. 
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Annals  of  the  Transvaal  Museum.     Vol.  VIII.     1922. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  :  South  Australian  Branch.     Proceedings.     Vol.  XXI. 

1921. 

British  South  Africa  Annual.     1921-22.     Edited  by  H.  F.  Knapp. 

Quaife,  M.  M.—The  Convention  of  1846.     [State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.]     1919. 
Quaife,  M'.  M. — The  Struggle  for  Ratification.     [State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.]     1920. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.     Proceedings  and  Transactions.     Third  Series.     Vol.  XV.     1921. 
Gilchrist,  R.  N. — Conciliation  and  Arbitration.     [Bulletin  of  Indian  Industries  and  Labour,  No.  23.} 

1922. 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.     Report  on  the  Manuscripts  of  Allan  George  Finch.     Vol.  2. 

1922. 

Kenya  Graphic  :  published  annually.     1922. 
Pearson,  Joseph. — Spolia  Zeylanica  :    Vol.  XII.     1922. 
District  Gazetteer  of  Gorakhpur.     1921. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Minutes  of  Proceedings.     Vol.  CCXI.     1921. 
Edwardes,  S.  B.  De  Burgh.— Geographic  illustree  de  Vile  Maurice.     1921. 
Edwardes,  S.  B.  De  Burgh.— UHistoire  de  Vile  Maurice.     1910. 

Administration  Report  of  Baroda,  1919-20.     Administration  Report  of  Coorg,  1920-21.     Administra- 
tion Report  of  Travancore,  1921-22. 
Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Report  for  1920. 
Official  Yearbook  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa..     1921. 
Instituto  Geografico  Militare,  Firenze.     L'  Universo.     Vol.  l.-Vol.  3. 
Liverpool  Geographical  Society.     Transactions.     1921. 
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1 20  acres  of  undulating  country,  studded  with  beech, 
oak  and  elm,  and  bounded  by  the  River  Brent. 

COMMUNICATIONS  - 

SIX  miles  from  Marble  Arch  by  Road 
TEN  minutes    from   Baker  Street  (Met.  Railway) 
ELEVEN  minutes  from   Marylebone  (G.C.R.) 
FIFTEEN  minutes  from  Piccadilly  Circus  (Bakerloo 
and  Met.).     Accessible  from  all  main  Lines 

BUILDINGS  - 

900,000    sq.    ft.    of  steel   and   concrete    buildings, 
specially  designed  for  permanent  exhibitions. 

STADIUM  <- 

A  National  Sports  Ground  capable  of  accommodating 
130,000  spectators. 

A  Dominions  Mission 

A  mission  to  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  in  charge  of  Major  Belcher, 
C.B.E.,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Exhibition,  after  visiting  South 
Africa,  is  now  in  Australia  and  will  proceed  to  New  Zealand  and  Canada  with 
a  view  to  explaining  the  objects  of  the  exhibition  and  ascertaining  the  best 
means  of  insuring  the  interests  of  the  Dominions  in  connection  therewith. 
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For  further  particulars  apply 

The  Secretary,  British  Empire  Exhibition 

1 6  HOBART  PLACE 
LONDON,     S.W.i 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Canadian  Cattle  Embargo. — It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  of  us 
are  staggered  by  the  decision  of  the  present  Government  to  maintain  the  embargo  on  Canadian 
cattle,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  unanimous  rinding  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  that  it 
should  be  raised,  a  finding  supported  by  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  who  wish  to  see 
justice  done  to  a  great  Dominion,  and  who  wish  to  obtain  relief  from  the  heavy  cost  of  fresh 
meat. 

I  have  been  struck  by  one  of  the  recent  utterances  of  Lord  Crewe  (a  former  Colonial 
Secretary)  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  in  which  he  includes 
Canadian  cattle  among  "  foreign  cattle,"  and  further  states,  "  Whether  the  cattle  were  allowed 
in  from  Canada  or  any  other  country,  it  could  in  no  way  affect  the  supply  of  beef,  or  the  price 
of  beef,  which  was,  of  course,  what  the  trouble  was  about."  I  doubt  if  any  people  of  common 
sense  can  agree  with  these  views,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  fresh  supply  of  store  cattle  would 
have  a  decided  tendency  to  lower  the  present  exorbitant  price  of  beef.  If  the  demand  for 
more  cattle  is  here — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is — the  Canadian  farmer  is  quite  a  good  enough 
man  of  business  to  meet  the  demand  with — I  do  not  hesitate  to  say — the  healthiest  and  best 
oattle  in  the  world.  Not  only  would  the  steady  supply  of  Canadian  cattle  to  the  home  markets 
have  a  distinct  tendency  to  lower  the  price  of  beef  to  our  sorely  pressed  masses,  but  it  would 
tend  to  keep  our  home  markets  free  of  the  strangle  hold  that  the  Chicago  packers  have  obtained 
on  our  Smithfield  market ;  for  according  to  the  recent  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
they  to-day  control  eighty-five  per  cent,  -of  the  meat  sold  there. 

Having  spent  thirty  years  in  Canada,  during  which  time  I  was  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  cattle  there,  I  consider  that  I  can  speak  for  the  feeling  of  the  cattle  breeders  of  Canada, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  general  public  in  Canada,  towards  this  embargo  question.  To  put  it 
mildly,  the  Canadian  people  consider  that  they  have  been  treated  in  a  most  unjust  manner. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  regrettable  state  of  affairs,  when  one  considers  the  magnificent 
way  loyal  Canada  rallied  to  the  flag  when  the  cry  went  out  "  The  Empire  is  in  danger." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  this  embargo  question  comes  next  before  the  British  electorate, 
they  will  make  the  cry  of  "  Cheaper  Meat  for  the  Industrial  Classes  "  a  first- class  political 
issue,  and  I  confidently  expect  the  finding  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  be  upheld,  in  justice 
to  Canada  and  our  working  population. 

A.  HERBERT  ECKFORD. 
Mavishaugh,  St.  Andrews,  N.B., 
March  1,  1922. 


THE  C.P.R.  LINERS. 

THE  Canadian  Pacific  is  rapidly  strengthening  its  services  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  On  May  3  the  Empress  of  France  left  Southampton  on  her  first  voyage 
to  Quebec  via  Cherbourg ;  she  will  presently  be  joined  by  the  Empress  of  India. 
On  May  5  the  Empress  of  Canada  left  Falmouth  for  Hong  Kong  to  enter  on  the 
China,  Japan,  and  Vancouver  service,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Montrose  left 
Liverpool  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Other  vessels  are  nearing 
completion  for  both  services.  On  May  10  the  Melita  inaugurated  the  improved 
Antwerp-Southampton-Quebec-Montreal  service,  and  on  the  16th  the  Empress  of  Scotland 
started  the  new  Hamburg-Southampton-Quebec-Montreal  service.  That  is  no  mean  record 
for  one  month.  On  May  4  a  small  party  was  taken  from  London  to  Falmouth  to 
inspect  the  Empress  of  Canada,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  shown  over  her 
by  Captain  A.  J.  Hailey,  R.N.R.,  under  whom  she  was  to  sail  on  the  morrow.  She 
is  the  second  largest  of  the  "  Empress  "  class,  her  gross  tonnage  being  22,500,  and  has 
cost  in  these  days  of  inflated  prices  over  £2,000,000  to  build.  She  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  up-to-date  vessels  afloat,  oil  driven,  and  replete  with  every  device  for  comfort 
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THE   REQUIREMENTS   OF 

VISITORS    FROM    OVERSEAS 

must  be  the  object  of  especial  care  and  attention  in  a  firm  with  the  traditions  of 
Thresher  &  Glenny,  as  Indian,  Tropical,  and  Colonial  Outfitters.  The  feature 
of  our  tailoring  service  is  that  excellence  of  materials  on  which  our  world- 
wide reputation  rests,  and  prices  in  keeping  with  the  present  call  for  economy. 

Our  system  of  recording  measurements  and 
details  embodies  every  condition  essential  to 
the  entire  confidence  of  gentlemen  resident 
abroad. 

Newly  appointed  Colonial  Officials  fully 
equipped  for  any  part  of  the  world. 

Particulars  of  necessary  outfit  for  any  country 
and  appointment  on  application. 


Established  1755 

"Peacock 


Drill  Uniform  and  Mufti. 
Thresher's  India  Tweed 
and  Sunproof  S  o  1  a  r  o 
Suitings  and  Shirtings. 


Light  Absorbent  Underwear. 
Mosquito    Nets  and   Boot?. 
Packing  Cases. 
Camp  Equipment. 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 

INDIAN,  TROPICAL  &  COLONIAL  OUTFITTERS 
BY  APPOINTMENT  T  O  H.  M.  THE  KING 

152-3  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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MOTOR  CARRIAGES 

By  Anointment  By    Anointment 

COACHWORK  INTERCHANGEABLE 
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a  wide  selection  in  High- class  Carriages. 
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and  safety  which  human  foresight  and  ingenuity  can  provide.  It  was  difficult  to  go 
through  state-room  and  engine-room,  officers'  quarters,  passengers'  accommodation,  and  the 
crew's  quarters — a  floating  hotel  most  luxuriously  appointed — and  not  to  reflect  that  little 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  divides  the  Empress  of  Canada  from  the  W.  B.  Flint,  the 
800 -ton  brig  which  put  into  Port  Moody  with  the  first  cargo  brought  from  Yokohama  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  then  just  completed. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee,  on  April  5,  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  W.  Rhys  Jenkins 
delivered  an  illustrated  address  on  "British  Trade  in  Colombia  and  South  America  in  General." 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,C.B.,  was  in  the  chair.  Colonel 
Jenkins  pointed  out  that  Colombia  occupies  the  north-west  corner  of  the  South  American 
Continent,  and  is  roughly  about  the  same  size  and  population  as  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Its  potential  mineral  resources  place  it  among  the  richest  countries  of  the  world  in  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  other  mineral  deposits.  In  platinum  and  emeralds  it  ranks 
first,  and  in  gold  production  first  in  South  America.  It  has  large  and  as  yet  undeveloped 
petroleum  deposits,  which  occur  in  both  cretaceous  and  tertiary  series,  in  grades  from  heavy 
oil  of  asphaltic  type  to  light  paraffin  base  oil.  The  areas  which  may  be  classified  as  oil 
districts  comprise  about  34,000  square  miles,  of  which  6,000  may  be  profitably  exploited. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  arable  land  in  the  country,  producing  the  largest  coffee  crop 
after  Brazil,  the  largest  export  of  bananas,  and  an  important  tobacco  industry,  most  of  the 
crop  being  exported  to  continental  Europe.  Colombia  grows  cotton,  some  manufactured 
in  the  country  and  the  remainder  exported.  It  produces  flax,  divi  divi,  vegetable  ivory, 
balata,  rubber,  dye  woods  and  many  medicinal  plants,  and  grows  its  own  supplies  of  maize, 
sugar,  rice,  beans,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,,  etc.  The  coffee  exported  this  year  will  value 
about  $16,000,000,  hides  and  other  exports  about  $4,000,000,  against  imports  of  about  $6,000,000, 
which  leaves  an  extraordinarily  good  balance  of  trade  in  the  country's  favour. 

Colombia's  Public  Finance  shows  a  sound  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  It  has  a 
deficit,  caused  by  trade  depression,  of  $14,000,000,  the  annual  revenues  being  about  an  equal 
amount,  but  against  that  there  is  a  cash  credit  balance  of  the  Panama  Indemnity  account 
of  $25,000,000.  The  foreign  debt  is  $3,000,000,  assuredly  a  good  showing  for  .a  country 
which  in  twenty  years  has  had  to  recover  from  a  disastrous  civil  war,  the  reflex  of  the 
great  European  War,  followed  by  acute  trade  depression.  The  Colombian  Government  is 
conservative  and  not  inclined  to  plunge  into  any  obligation  it  does  not  see  a  way  of  meeting. 
As  a  market  there  is  strong  disinclination  to  continue  buying  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  a  desire  to  trade  with  Great  Britain ;  this  is  due  to  American  methods  of  business 
and  to  some  extent  the  quality  of  goods.  There  is  also  a  strong  feeling  against  American 
institutions,  which  has  been  brought  about  over  the  Panama  question.  The  large  amount  of 
orders  cancelled  in  the  United  States  immediately  after  the  armistice  showed  plainly  how 
slight  was  the  hold  that  American  business  had  gained  in  South  America,  and  the  desire  to 
return  to  former  European  connections.  It  is  impossible  for  Colombian  merchants  to  drop 
their  relations  in  the  United  States  while  American  firms  and  banks  offer  facilities  for 
moving  the  bulk  of  the  coffee  crop.  Until  British  merchants  take  up  Colombian  produce  and 
finance  the  movement  of  crops,  diverting  shipments  to  Great  Britain,  the  bulk  of  merchandise 
will  be  bought  in  the  United  States. 

The  reputation  held  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  quality  of  goods  and  methods  of  business 
is  substantial,  but  if  we  are  to  hold  or  increase  our  trade,  we  must  meet  American  com- 
petition in  buying  and  financing  the  Colombian  exports.  Better  shipping  facilities  and  lower 
ocean  freight  rates  are  necessary.  Apart  from  immediate  questions  of  mercantile  trade, 
there  are  many  sound  reasons  why  British  interests  should  work  hand-in-hand  with  Colom- 
bians for  the  development  of  the  very  rich  natural  resources  of  their  country,  in  which  Great 
Britain  has  considerable  capital  already  invested.  It  would  seem  good  business  to  cultivate 
and  extend,  by  all  reasonable  assistance,  the  trade  in  Colombia's  products  in  exchange  for 
the  buying  offers  which  she  continually  holds  out  to  our  exporters.  In  the  Colombian 
market  there  is  a  large  demand  for  engineering  materials  of  British  manufacture,  even  at  a 
higher  price  than  others,  with  the  standard  of  quality  for  which  British  firms  still  hold  their 
reputation.  Colombians  would  in  every  case  prefer  to  buy  in  England ;  the  reason 
they  cannot  is  that  we  practically  demand  cash  payment.  If  credit  facilities  can  be  found 
and  extended  to  these  buyers  over  an  extended  period,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  on 
security,  a  good  amount  of  business  could  be  done  in  that  market.  Our  competitors  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  gain,  and  are  gaining,  markets.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Commerce  spent  50  per  cent,  more  on  Intelligence  Service  than  we  did  last  year.  The 
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Dominions  are  fast  becoming  not  only  food -producing  but  also  manufacturing  countries. 
Canada  is  already  a  competitor  in  South  America.  The  American  industrial  penetration  of 
Canada  has  to  be  considered.  In  1918,  34  per  cent,  of  the  capital  in  Canadian  factories 
was  American  money  and  only  9  per  cent.  British.  Since  then  the  American  preponderance 
has  greatly  increased.  Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  going  to  meet  competition  ?  Or  are  we 
going  to  let  our  South  American  trade  fall  behind  in  the  race,  as  it  surely  will  unless  we 
make  greater  efforts  to  maintain  our  present  occupation  of  markets  and  our  present  invest- 
ment of  capital  ?  The  advantages  to  be  worked  for  in  future,  and  for  which  money  and  men 
must  be  provided,  are  to  influence  or  control  more  extended  British  banking,  better  shipping 
facilities,  trade  in  coal,  coaling  stations  and  other  fuels,  and  the  establishment  of  more  British 
trading  houses.  We  must  gain  the  national  sympathies  and  confidence  of  the  people,  use 
their  language  and  promote  the  use  of  ours.  Every  possible  effort  must  be  made  for  the 
greater  use  of  sterling  exchange  to  divert  purchases  to  Great  Britain.  We  must  strengthen 
the  influence  exercised  by  British  banks  in  South  America  in  the  interest  of  our  own  national 
trade.  The  extension  and  establishment  of  our  banks  would  gradually  overcome  the  trade 
handicap  and  the  use  of  a  dollar  exchange.  We  must  face  again  the  strong  competitive 
position  which  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  are  now  maintaining  in  South 
America.  British  trade  had  advantages  over  American  in  that  it  included  the  earlier  occupation 
of  markets,  large  investments  of  capital,  control  of  banking,  shipping,  our  coaling  stations 
and  our  trade  in  fuel,  with  long-established  branch  trading  houses  under  our  own  control; 
but  our  competitors  are  gaming  fast,  and  we  are  by  no  means  getting  our  proportion  of  the 
natural  increase.  The  great  need  of  the  work  of  our  commercial  service  in  Latin  America 
is  to  furnish  reliable  information  on  which  to  extend  more  liberal  credits,  to  enable  traders 
to  do  a  larger  volume  of  business  on  the  limits  of  their  capital,  toco-relate  the  wants  of  our 
customers  with  our  facilities  for  production,  and,  equally  important,  to  establish  and  extend 
in  every  way  our  social  as  well  as  our  commercial  relations  with  the  South  American 
people. 

It  would  appear  to  be  short-sighted  indeed,  if  we  abandon  the  present  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, or  neglect  any  effort  required  to  save  and  to  strengthen  our  position  in  these  ever- 
increasing  markets.  With  the  keen  interest  and  friendly  hopes  with  which  the  South 
American  people  look  to  England,  our  co-operation  will  be  embraced  by  them  with  enthusiasm, 
and  our  trade  and  banking  interests  will  grow  stronger  in  all  Latin  American  countries  as 
their  sympathetic  spirit  becomes  more  firmly  established  between  ourselves  and  these  races  with 
their  enormous  potential  future  in  the  world's  trade.  Geography,  like  other  things,  has  a  third 
dimension :  there  is  an  economic  phase  as  well  as  the  political  and  physical.  Germany's 
trade  was  not  built  up  by  her  merchants  quoting  prices  f.o.b.  Hamburg.  Great  Britain 
cannot  recover  her  former,  or  even  maintain  her  present  position,  by  leaving  foreign  markets 
to  haphazard  chances. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  in  which  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Domingo  Esguerra,  the 
Colombia  Consul-General,  Mr.  Shirley  Jenks,  Professor  Mackay,  Mr.  Hamel  Smith  and  others 
took  part.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Colonel  Jenkins  for  his  address  and  to 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  for  presiding. 


EMPIRE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

THE  HON.  SIB  ARTHUR  L.  STANLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  presided  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Empire  Social  Circle  on  Thursday,  May  11,  1922.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Meston,  K.C.S.I., 
gave  an  address  on  "  Our  New  Job  in  India."  Anciently  the  Indian  peoples  were  under 
their  own  feudal  chiefs,  and  as  the  chiefs  disappeared  the  populace  became  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  the  British  Government.  It  now  controls  roads  and  irrigation,  sells  water, 
owns  forests  and  sells  wood,  owns  salt  mines  and  sells  the  salt.  In  theory  it  owns  all  the 
land  in  the  country.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  very  poor,  are  wholly  unfamiliar 
with  parliamentary  institutions,  and  neither  know  nor  care  very  much  about  them.  The 
population  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire  put  together, 
and  represents  a  fifth  of  the  human  race.  Up  to  the  year  1920,  British  rule  was  not 
what  the  Indian  peoples  thought  best  for  them.  It  was  what  we  thought  good  for  them. 
Now,  there  is  dualism  in  our  rule — "diarchy,"  as  it  is  termed.  At  the  top  is  the  Viceroy 
and  his  Cabinet,  still  possessing  power,  if  thought  necessary,  to  over-ride  the  decisions  of  the 
elected  Assemblies.  In  the  nine  great  provinces  there  are  Governors  with  elected  Assemblies, 
but  the  Governors  have  power  to  over-ride  or  disregard  the  decisions  of  the  legislatures. 
The  idea  is  gradually  to  accustom  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  Discussion  followed,  in 
which  the  Chairman,  Col.  E.  Pottinger,  Capt.  J.  H.  Menzies,  Dr.  H.  A.  Ellis,  Mr.  S.  S.  G. 
Virean,  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Amos  took  part,  the  latter  proposing '  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Meston. 
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BRANCH  NEWS. 

CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH. 

THE  Cambridge  Branch  held  the  Open  Meeting  for  the  Easter  Term  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  Indian  Civil  Service  Society  in  the  Arts  School  on  Wednesday,  May  10,  the 
President,  Sir  Arthur  Shipley,  G.B.E.,  being  in  the  chair. 

The  Public  Orator,  Mr.  T.  R.  Glover,  who  spoke  first,  described  himself  as  a  returned 
colonist  from  Canada,  and  told  the  story  of  his  "home  town"  on  Lake  Ontario  with  great 
charm.  He  emphasised  the  need  for  more  and  better  reading  of  the  Empire's  romantic 
history. 

Viscount  Peel,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  then  gave  a  short  address,  directing  most  of 
his  remarks  to  young  men  in  the  audience  who  intended  going  to  India.  He  thought  that, 
in  spite  of  contrary  opinion,  India  still  held  great  opportunities  for  young  civil  servants 
whose  position,  though  no  longer  one  of  overlordship,  was  in  other  ways  twenty  times  more 
interesting  than  before.  The  great  experiment  of  democracy  would  take  many  years  of 
development  in  India  before  Britain's  work  would  be  done.  Intellect,  steadfastness,  and 
courage  always  had  been  and  always  would  be  admired  by  the  Indians.  He  advised  all 
who  worked  for  the  good  of  India  to  affect  "colour-blindness,"  and  suggested  that  Indian 
students  in  England  could  learn  much  from  the  political  institutions  of  this  country,  even 
though  Indian  traditions  might  be  older  than  ours. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  R.C.I,  branch  and  seconded 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  I.C.S.  Society,  was  carried  with  applause. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

A  LARGE  gathering  attended  the  luncheon  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  Hotel 
Australia  on  March  27,  at  which  Major  and  Mrs.  Boose  were  the  guests  of  honour. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Denison,  President  of  the  Branch,  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  the  members 
and  guests  present  were  Sir  Thomas  Henley,  Sir  Thomas  Hughes,  Sir  Arthur  Rickard,  Sir 
Alfred  Meeks,  M.L.C.,  and  Lady  Meeks,  Sir  Denison  and  Lady  Miller,  Sir  Albert  Gould, 
Colonel  Murdoch,  Colonel  Timothy,  Messrs.  Brooks,  M.L.C.,  William  Arnott,  Hon.  G.  F.  Earp, 
M.L.C.,  Scott  Fell,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Denison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lee,  Miss  Alice  Hall,  Messrs. 
Carr  Hordern,  E.  Lloyd  Jones,  Giblin,  Lamb,  Mrs.  B.  Simpson,  Mrs.  Mort,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan, 
Messrs.  Walker,  M.L.C.,  and  J.  H.  King. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Boose,  Mr.  Denison  said  that  unfortunately 
there  were  some  people  in  every  part  of  the  world  who  abused  the  privileges  of  the  liberty 
they  enjoyed  as  members  of  the  great  British  Empire.  Such  an  instance  was  shown  in 
South  Africa  lately,  where  a  strong  Government  had  scotched  a  revolution  and  rebellion. 
The  recent  South  African  trouble  might  have  occurred  in  Australia  had  certain  people  had 
their  way.  But  these  people  had  got  their  answer  at  the  ballot  box.  Disloyalty  had  been 
sheltering  beneath  the  flag  of  Labour,  which  flies  for  humanity  in  its  idealism,  but  which 
had  been  disgraced  by  covering  so  many  of  the  foreign,  disloyal  elements.  In  the 
elections  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  proved  that  they  were  loyal  to  the  core  and 
would  have  no  more  of  this.  Speaking  of  Major  Boose,  Mr.  Denison  said  that  there 
could  be  no  question  of  the  good  he  had  effected  in  Australia.  When  he  arrived  the 
Institute  numbered  300  members.  To-day  the  local  Branch  showed  a  membership  of  700. 
Mr.  Denison  found  an  example  of  the  good  that  had  come  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Institute  in  the  way  the  United  Empire  had  faced  the  trial  of  the  Great  War.  Visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  London  found  a  welcome  awaiting  them  in  the 
Institute.  The  library  there  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  attached  to  this  was 
.a  reading-room,  in  which  were  filed  all  the  newspapers  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
Empire.  "The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,"  said  Mr.  Denison,  "stood  for  liberty  of  thought 
und  action  in  their  fullest  degree." 

Major  Boose,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  spoke  of  his  work  in  Australia  and  his  future 
intentions.  He  said  things  were  moving,  but  not  as  fast  as  he  wished. 

Mrs.  Boose  said  that  ifr  was  with  very  great  sorrow  she  was  leaving  Australia.  She  would 
never  forget  the  kindness  of  the  people. 

During  the  luncheon  Mr.  Denison  mentioned  that  he  had  received  over  seventy  apologies 
from  members  and  associates  who  were  unable  to  attend.  These  included  the  Governor  and 
Dame  Margaret  Davidson,  who  were  in  Goulburn ;  Sir  George  Fuller,  who,  as  they  knew, 
Jiad  been  working  hard  and  with  good  effect ;  and  the  Primate. 

[Major  and  Mrs.  Boose  reached  London  safely  on  their  return  on  May  18.] 
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^  I  ^HE  picture  given  above  is  a  photograph  of  the  new  exit 

from   Waterloo    Station  which   the    London   and    South- 

-*-    Western  Railway  Company  have  erected  and  dedicated  to 

the  memory  of  their  employees  who  fell  during  the  war.     This 

beautiful  structure  was  unveiled  by  Her  Majesty  Queen   Mary 

in  March  of  this  year,  and  our  photograph  will  perhaps  recall  to 

the    reader    happy    homecomings    in    the    past    and  serve   as    a 

reminder  of  the  "  Lights  of  London  Town." 

The  arch  is  shown  illuminated  by  two  1,000-  watt  electric  lamps 
fitted  in  two  B.B.T.  Floodlights  manufactured  by 

Messrs.  BARRIER,  BENARD  &  TURENNE 

and    gives    some     idea   of   the    efficacy   and    power    of   these 
Floodlights. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  17  ;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  94  ;  Associates,  24  ;  Undei graduates,  3. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

J.  B.  Adams,  D.S.O.,  F.  C.  Bridle,  Capt.  W.  J.  G.  Child,  N.  B.  Davis,  T.  J.  E.  Hayter, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Arthur  H.  J.  Lees,  Bart.,  Hon.  W.  G. 
Ormsby-Gore,  M.P.,  H.  0.  W.  Murray,  R.  C.  Parr,  M.A.,  D.L.,  F.  B.  Parry,  F.  R.  Sanderson, 
M.  C.  Robinson,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Sinclair,  V.D.,  E.  W.  Upright. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— #.  W .  Bain  (Melbourne),  J.  Barker  (Adelaide),  R.  J.  Blarney  (Kew,  Vic.), 
W.  T.  Brunton  (Sydney),  S.  A.  C.  Carter  (Sydney),  A.  W.  Chessell  (Sydney),  E.  H.  Ccllis 
(Melbourne),  J.  T.  Corrigan  (Brisbane),  Rev.  S.  H.  Cox  (Caulfield),  C.  A.  Cowper  (Toorak), 
R.  H.  Crawford  (Adelaide),  R.  A.  Cue  (Melbourne),  F.  Donaghy  (Geelong),  J.  Faulkner 
(Sydney),  Lieut.-Col.  W.  K.  Fethers,  D.S.O.  (Melbourne),  R.  C.  Hall  Forster  (Newtown), 
M.  Fotheringham  (Adelaide),  Sir  Robert  R.  Garran,  K.C.M.G.  (Toorak),  W.  F.  Gates,  M.A. 
(Canterbury,  Vic.),  M.  P.  Hansen  (Toorak),  E.  W.  Hayward,  C.B.E.  (N.  Adelaide),  A.  R. 
Holdship  (Sydney),  R.  W.  Hornabrook,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.  (Melbourne),  H.  B.  Howard-Smith 
(Melbourne),  E.  James  (Melbourne),  J.  Kidd  (Sydney),  V.  Y.  Kimpton  (Melbourne),  J.  H. 
King  (Sydney),  J.  G.  Latham,  C.M.G.  (Melbourne),  A.  Erskine  Latter  (Adelaide),  Professor 
T.  R.  Lyle,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  (Toorak),  M.  R.  Marsh,  O.B.E.  (Melbourne),  J.  Marshall  (Adelaide), 
Hon.  James  K.  Merritt,  M.L.C.  (Kew,  Vic.),  Lieut.-General  Sir  John  Monash,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.  (Melbourne),  A.  J.  Noall  (Melbourne),  W.  A.  Orchard  (Sydney),  C.  Rhodes  (Guildjord), 
Major-General  V.  C.  M.  Sellheim,  C.B.,  C.M.G.  (Melbourne),  Hon.  Sir  Allen  Arthur  Taylor, 
M.L.C.  (Sydney),  C.  J.  Weedon  (Brisbane),  G.  W.  Whatmore  (Brisbane),  G.  J.  Sly  (Sydney). 

NEW  ZEALAND.—/?.  L.  Friend  (Auckland),  H.  Morris  (Gisborne). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— Rev.  W.  M.  Austin  (Harrismith). 

INDIA.— W.  Stuart  Fraser  (Ajmer),  D.  J.  Horn  (Lahore),  H.  S.  Longhurst  (Calcutta), 
H.  M.  S.  Meares  (Bombay). 

BECHUANALAND.— H.  L.  Giles  (Mahalapye).  BRITISH  GUIANA.— D.  Rausels,  junr. 
(East  Bank),  L.  R.  Sharpies,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Georgetown).  BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS.— 

C.  W.  Collinson  (Faisi).     BRITISH   WEST   INDIES.— J.  L.  W.  Cathcart  (Tobago),  R.  H.  K. 
Dyett  (Antigua).     CENTRAL    PACIFIC.— P.  J.   Roberson  (Nauru).     EGYPT.— F.  H.  Abell 
(Alexandria),  R.  C.  Abdy  (Alexandria),  S.  Alexander  (Alexandria),  H.  Bridson  (Alexandria), 
W.  G.  Carmichael  (Ramleh),  A.  A.  Carver  (Alexandria),  J.  E.  Dalby  (Alexandria),  D.  B.  Foster 
(Alexandria),    G.    C.    Foster  (Bulkeley),    W.  C.   Hornblower  (Alexandria),  A.    C.  McBarnet 
(Bulkeley),    M.    B.  1  Reid,    M.C.    (Alexandria),     T.     S.     Richmond     (Ramleh),    C.    Rofe 
(Alexandria),  H.  Rofe  (Alexandria),  C.  N.  Tadros  (Alexandria).     GOLD  COAST  COLONY. 
— F.    A.    Russell.*  KENYA    COLONY.— W.    P.    Hickman    (Gilgil).      MALAY    STATES.— 

D.  Laidlaw  (Kuala  Lumpur),  A.  J.  L.  Lee  (Kuala  Lumpur),  B.  S.  Mee  (Kuala  Lumpur), 
W.  H.  Stubington  (Kuala  Lumpur),  L.  0.  Tasker  (Kuala  Lumpur),  L.    W.  Tivy  (Tanjong 
Malim).      NIGERIA.— #.   J.    Wurr   (Abeokuta).      SAMOA.— W.   S.   Cooper   (Apia),  H.   S. 
Griffin   (Fagamalo),    H.   Shawe- Jones   (Apia),    W.   H.    Woodward   (Apia).     TANGANYIKA 
TERRITORY.— Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Robert  Walker  (Dar-es- Salaam).     UGANDA.— W.  H.  Nelson 
(Entebbe).     ARGENTINE.— #.  H.  Green   (Buenos  Aires).     CHILE.— H.  J.  Hodges  (Punta 
Arenas),    T.    B.    Wildman   (Punta   Arenas).      COLOMBIA. — J.  H.  Stevens   (Barranquilla). 
SUMATRA.— R.  T.  Corke,  F.  W.  Davies. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  W.  Brunton  (Sydney),  Mrs.  M.  Cameron  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cowper  (Toorak), 
Mrs.  E.  Gomes  (Johannesburg),  Mrs.  H.  B.  Howard-Smith  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  E.  A.  Knight 
(Toorak),  Mrs.  E.  McNeile  McCormick  (Camberwell,  Vic.),  Miss  K.  McNeile  McCormick 
(Camberwell,  Vic.),  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pickburn  (Sydney),  Miss  G.  Sweet,  D.Sc.  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Taylor  (Adelaide). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.— FELLOW  :  B.  C.  Cass.  ASSOCIATES  :  H.  M.  Arrowsmith,  H.  F.  H. 
Cross,  H.  N.  Culverwell,  E.  H.  Julian,  H.  J.  Olding,  W.  H.  Rawlinq.^  B.  0.  Sawyer. 

CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH. — FELLOW  :  B.  W.  F.  Armitage,  M.A.  UNDERGRADUATES  : 
G.  R.  M.  Millar,  L.  R.  Sikund,  A.  L.  Wilson. 

HANTS    AND    DORSET    BRANCH.— ASSOCIATE  :  Major  F.  A.  A.  Holmden,  D.S.O. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH. — ASSOCIATES  :  Mrs.  J.  L.  Brown,  Miss  B.  Cawood,  Miss  M.  Gibbons, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Pughe,  Miss  T.  Partridge. 
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AN  EASY  SHAVE 

USE  A  TUBE  OF  LLOYD'S 
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HALF 
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Bargains  now  in  Stock 

4'5X6  o/m  NEWMAN  &  GUARDIA  BABY 
SIBYL,  Zeiss  Tessar  Lens,  f/4'5,  6 
single  metal  plate  holders,  purse 
cases,  in  good  condition  Price  £18:15 
4'5X6  c/m  GOEBZ  VEST  POCKET 
TENAX,  Dogmar  Lens,  f'4'5,  6  single 
metal  plate  holders,  purse  cases,  ex- 
cellent condition.  Price  £15  :  15 
3iX2i  MENTOR  FOLDING  REFLEX, 
focal  plane  shutter,  l-10th  to  1-lOOOth 
sec.,  Casl  Zeiss  Tessar  Lens,  f/4'5,  3 
double  plate  holders,  in  excellent 
(condition.  Price  £17  :  15 

5X4  GOERZ  FOLDING  BEFLEX,  self- 
capping  focal  plane  shutter  Goerz 
Dagor  Lens  f/6'8,  8  double  plate 
holders,  film  pack  adapter, 
leather  case,  very  nice  con- 
dition. .  Price  £24  :  10 

4.PLATE  ADAMS  IDENTO,  BOSS  Homo- 

centric  Lens  f/6'8,  changing  box,  film 
pack  adapter  and  Ieatj]e5.ca|e:)  .  lfl 

J-PLATE  T.-P.  BUBY  BEFLEX,  revers- 
ing back,  Goerz  Syntor,  Lens  f/6'8,  3 
double  slides,  film  pack  adapter 
good  condition.  Price  £12  :  10 
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The  Scottish  Quaich 
As  a  Wedding  Gift 

The  Clans  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot' 
land  lived  centuries  ago  on  a  perpetual 
war  footing  with  sentries  posted  to 
give  warning  of  possible  hostile  in' 
tentions  on  the  part  of  their  neigh' 
hours.  These  sentries  beguiled  the 
tediousness  of  their  watch  by  con' 
structing  the  now  well '  known 
Quaichs. 

Our  Silver  Reproductions  are  made  in  many 
sizes  to  suit  a  variety  of  purp  :>ses ;  an  appropriate 
example  is  shown  in  the  p  lir  of  Sweet  Dishes 
illustrated,  which  with  tongs  in  case  would  make 
a  very  acceptable  Wedding  Present,  prized  for 
their  historical  interest,  real  usefulness  and 
sound  construction. 

And  you  have  Value.  Size  for  size,  weight  for 
weight,  these  Quaichs,  our  own  manufacture, 
always  surpass.  We  invite  your  comparison. 
Each  piece  bears  the  Hall  Mark  of  Edinburgh. 


Case  of  2  Quaichs  &  Tongs  diam.  2|';    £5110 

33"    £750 


Terms:    Cash  with   order;    if   net    approved    we 
guarantee  refund ment  in  full. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
W.  F.  Buchanan,  Sen.,  Arthur  F.  Charrington,  Wm.  H.  Couldery,  Alfred  Harris,  Richard 
W.  Hodson,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Johnson,  H.H.  Maharaja  Kolhapur,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O., 
W.  D.  Nestle,  Alderman  G.  Pearson,  Capt.  A.  R.  Penfold,  J.  J.  Rodrigues,  Arthur  Lutley 
Sclater,  H.  J.  Smith,  Ernest  J.  Stevens,  Thomas  Stevenson,  Alex.  Thomson,  A.  J.  A.  Willson, 
Major-General  E.  W.  Wilson,  C.M.G.,  J.  R.  de  C.  Scanlan. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

General  Lord  BYNG  OF  VIMY,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O. 
Sir  JAMES  MILLS,  K.C.M.G. 


APPOINFMENI1  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

CAMPBELL  HENDERSON,  Esq.,  Shanghai,  vice  Capt.  H.  E.  MIDDLETON. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund." 


£  s.  d. 

Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P.          .  10  0  0* 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  .  10  0  0 

Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.          .  10  0  0 
Lieut. -Colonel    Weston    Jarvis, 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.     .         .         .  10  0  0 

Sir  Charles  McLeod  .         .         .  10  0  0 
Sir    George    McLaren    Brown, 

K.B.E 10  0  0 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton         .         .  10  0  0 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq.         .         .  10  0  0 

Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq.       .         .  10  0  0 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P.          .  10  0  0 

A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.   .  550 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.    '  .    .         .  500 

Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon     .         .  5  0  0  \ 


J.  H.  Ellis,  Esq. 
E.  C.  Erbslow 

Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  K.C.      . 
G.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. 
G.  David  Potts,  Esq. 
N.  P.  Edwards,  Esq. 
Edward  Salmon 
Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E. 
Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon 
A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq. 
Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock 
Mrs.  M.  Darbyshire    . 
Captain    V.      Chester    Newman, 
O.B.E. 


£  s.  d. 
500 
500 
00 
30 
20 
00 
00 
10 
1  0 
10 
0  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 


0  10    0 


Commuted  as  explained  in  United  Empire  for  February. 


Previously  announced 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Fergus     . 

Peter  F.  Wood,  Esq. 

Rev.  N.  A.  B.  Borton,  M.A.  (2nd 

donation)      .... 
Proceeds     from     Shakespearean 

Recital 

J.  L.  W.  Cathcart,  Esq.      . 
Lt.  R.  Goldreich,  R.N. 
R.  H.  Bunting,  Esq. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  LIST. 

£     s.  d. 


49,304  14 
1  1 
5  0 


8  1 
1  1 
0  10 
0  10 


0  10    0 


W.  M.  Warne,  Esq.   . 
Capt.  G.  0.  Parry     . 
Miss  Marian  Clarke   . 
J.  Grant  Mclntosh,  Esq. 
E.  A.  de  B.  West,  Esq. 
Captain  F.  L.  Bultitude 
Annual  Subscribers   . 


£    s.  d. 

0  10     6 
086 

1  1     0 
550 
086 
0  10     6 
500 


£49,334  12     7 


Advertisements. 
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WAY  &  Co.  LTD. 

COLONIAL  AGENTS  &  EQUIPMENT. 


11  HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,    S.W.I. 

(Three    doors  above 
Haymarket  TheatreJ 


SHOWKOOM 


COMPLETE  CAMP  EQUIPMENTS.       Deferred  payments    arranged    when    required. 

PROVISIONS,  suitable  for  Tropics,  OF    ANY    BRAND,    at    Manufacturers'  Best    Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  "MIDGET"  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  small  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MILL  in  existence  which 
can  do  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revolutionising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2,500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  by  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest-grade  flour  at  lower 
working  cost  than  big  modern  mills.  j 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high-grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R.  TATTERS  ALL  &  CO.,    Dept.  H,  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G.  3. 


A    "TANK'     MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR. 

DURING  the  Great  War  Lennards'  Northampton  Factory  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-resisting  boot  for 
use  in  the  Tanks.     The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer's  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  a  specially 
made  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  weh. 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  model  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No.  6005. 

LENNARDS       LIMITED 

BRISTOL,       ENGLAND      (and  200  Branches)      Overseas  Postage  extra. 
It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  it  mentioned. 
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PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  duo  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  foi 
1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  all  subscriptions  ^  Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s.  oZ 

and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  11s.  Gd. — as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India,  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $19.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  11*.  6d.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only). 
Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits 
Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of 
India.  Egypt. — Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa. — Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1922. 

The  following  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Dinner   and  Meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. . 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  13.     Dinner  at  7  P.M.     Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  British  West  Indies,"  by 

the  Hon.  W.  G.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P.     Sir  OWEN  PHILIPPS,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  27.     Meeting  at  4  P.M.     Paper  on  "  Papua  "  by  Miss  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW. 
THE  HON.  J.  G.  JENKINS  will  preside. 


ANNUAL  RECEPTION. 

The  Annual  Reception  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  28th  June,  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 


OVERSEAS  VISITORS  AND  LONDON  CLUBS. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and 
certain  London  Clubs  by  which  any  non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  bearing 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  particular  Club.  Fellows  desiring  informa- 
tion on  this  point  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee 
(Information  Bureau),  Institute  Building. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Fellows 
and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  official 
photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who  are  presenting  a 
copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute  collection  and  allow  a 
discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over  four  hundred  Fellows 
and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studios. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  hi  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and  enamel, 
and  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the  watch- 
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HOTEL   VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily, 

Cuisine  and  Service  of  the   first   order. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  London. 
Telephone:  426  Gerrard. 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


FRANCIS   TOWLE, 

Managing  Director 
Gordon   Hotels,   Ltd. 


First-Class 

ACCOMMODATION 

LONDON,  COUNTRY,  RIVER  or  SEASIDE. 
OVERSEAS  VISITORS 

coming  to  England  for  long  or  short  periods  can  obtain 
full  particulars  from 

THE  WEST  END  ASSOCIATION 

92  New  Bond  Street      ....        London,  W.I. 

(MAYFAIR  3259) 
Nursing  Homes  ::  Good  Schools  ::  Social  Introductions  a  special  feature 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

Readers  of  "United  Empire"  are  invited  to 
write  lot  particulars  of  the  "Safety"  Private 
Motor  Policy.  Provides  a  complete  Indemnity 
against  ALL  RISKS  on  up-to-date  terms  at  the 
Lowest  Premiums  consistent  with  Security. 
Interviews  in  London  can  be  made  by  appointment. 
All  classes  of  insurance  business  transacted. 

F.    COMYNS   DICKENSON,  F.R.C.I. 

1        INSURANCE    CONSULTANT. 
"Amberwood,"   Bletchingley,  SURREY* 


HOUSE  &  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE 

OF    THE 

ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 


Fortnightly  Meetings  held  in  the 
Smoking  Room.    Tea  4  p.m.  Chair  4.30. 


iiiiimimmimimiiiiiini 

Fellows  of  the  Institute  desiring  to  receive  notice 
of  these  meetings  are  requested  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  Hon.  Secretary.  ERNEST 
G.  PARKER. 


witt  inturt  prtmpt  atttntion  if  UNITBD  BMPISB  i$  mentioned. 
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chain,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  Qd.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the 
button-hole,  at  a  cost  of  6s.  each,  postage  Qd.  extra,  upon  application  being  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Badge  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold  and 
enamel  to  order. 


"  UNITED  EMPIRE  "—JOURNAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  for  1921,  and  previous  years,  can  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  Institute,  price  2s.  each,  postage  extra. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  List  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31, 1921,  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows  at  2s.  Qd.  each. 


ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  FELLOWS. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — Hon.  Arthur  Bailey,  A.  J.  de  Souza,  G.  A.  Falconer,  0.  Nelson  Page,  J.  W. 
Stubbs.  Australia. — G.  F.  Allan,  Henry  D.  Cohen,  Rear  Admiral  J.  S.  Dumaresq,  T.  O'H. 
Giles,  Hans  W.  H.  Irvine,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kelso  King,  Major -General  W.  I?  Estrange 
Eames,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  Mrs.  Eames,  J.  Macdougall,  H.  H.  Manning,  C.  J.  Maxwell, 
W.  Metcalje,  G.  Michaelis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Preston,  G.  B.  Smith,  J.  Spencer  Stansjeld, 
R.  J.  Thomson,  Sir  Archibald  Weigall,  K.C.M.G.,  Lady  Weigall,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Boose,  A.  E.  Mills.  Borneo.  —  Jas.  Morton.  Brazil.  —  R.  H.  Modlin.  British  Guiana. 

Capt.  T.  H.  Irving,  H.  W.  Sconce.     Burma. — Mrs.  Horswell,  Jas.  0.   Reid.     Canada. — 

M.  Rountree,  J.  W.  L.  Forster.  Ceylon.  —  F.  R.  Dias,  J.  A.  Henderson,1  F.  C.  LOGS. 
China. — Adam  Anderson,  Wallace  Crawford.  Cuba. — Theodore  Brooks.  India. — T.  E. 
Sevan,  Sir  Frank  Carter,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Graham,  Capt.  W  D.  McCraith,  Sir 
Alfred  D.  Pickford,  Capt.  R.  A.  Savory.  Italy. — Wiljred  Powell.  Malta. — Lieut.-Colonel 
H.  W.  M.  Bamford.  Malay  States.— Rev.  W.  E.  Horley,  F.  W.  Howe,  L.  J.  B.  Madden, 
F.  L.  Williams.  Mauritius.— #.  D.  Pearmain.  New  Zealand.— Sir  Francis  Bell,  K.C.M.G., 
C.  R.  Chapman.  Nyasaland. — J.  C.  Casson,  R.  S.  D.  Rankine.  Persia. — Walter  Read. 
Rhodesia.— P.  C.  Blair,  H.  C.  Brooks,  F.  G.  Hughes,  L.  P.  Whisker.  South  Africa.— Mr. 
Justice  Wm.  Broome,  W.  J.  Corder,  J.  H.  Holley,  R.  U.  Moffatt,  C.M.G.,  Capt.  G.  W.  Picot, 
E.  C.  Reynolds,  M.  Rosettenstein,  Jas.  Stuart.  Spain. — T.  Holmes  Wood.  Sumatra. — H.  H. 
Fenton.  Tanganyika  Territory. — Jas.  I.  Cox,  Dr.  C.  R.  Wallace.  Uganda. — H.  E.  Levis, 
W.  B.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  Harry  Stevens.  United  States. — H.  F.  Parker.  West  Africa. — 
Major  W.  R.  A.  Bettington,  A.  Borland,  R.  H.  Bunting,  H.  G.  Burr,  A.  R.  Canning,  C.  W. 
Duncan,  Dr.  H.  R.  Ellis,  S.  A.  Espie,  H.  D.  Fowler,  Major  J.  M.  Fremantle,  M.B.E.,  H.  B. 
Haddon-Smith,  C.  H.  Harper,  F.C.  Hay  ward,  J.A.P.  Lambert,  Dr.  B.  Moiser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Renshaw,  D.  W.  Scotland,  H.  N.  Thompson,  C.M.G.,  E.  J.  Thompson,  V.  Canton,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Ryan,  Capt.  B.  M.  Taplirt,  Major  C.  A.  Wallace,  Dr.  W.  G.  Watt,  C.  L.  Waller,  S.  J.  R.  Wood- 
house.  West  Indies. — E.  C.  L.  Bearcrojt,  Sir  Fredk.  Maxwell,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  R.  St.  Johnston, 
H.  F.  Wildy,  W.  B.  K.  Williams.  Zanzibar. — P.  Shearman-Turner. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia. — Hon.  H.  N.  Barwell,  R.  D.  Elliott,  A.  B.  Triggs.  Canada. — Wallace  Crawford- 
Ceylon. — W.  L.  Kinder sley.  India. — Professor  H.  G.  D.  Turnbull.  Kenya  Colony. — P.  E. 
Wolffe.  Malay  States.— C.  J.  Perkins.  Mauritius.— Capt.  H.  G.  Hitchcock,  M.B.E.  Nauru.— 
M.  Thorn.  New  Zealand. — Alfred  S.  Bankart.  Palestine. — S.  S.  Davis.  Salvador. — Eric 
Layman.  Straits  Settlements. — A.  Newberry.  Uganda. — Sir  Robert  Coryndon,  K.C.M.G., 
Major  E.  A.  T.  Dutton,  Major  R.  L.  L.  Hart.  West  Africa.— Major  P.  F.  Barton,  E.  W, 
Bushe,  R.  Chittenden,  G.  F.  Cormody,  C.  G.  Sandford  Elvey,  S.  H.  Garnett,  P.  Shuffrey, 
Q.  Twigg,  R.  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  E.  H.  Williams,  A.  C.  Butler.  West  Indies.— JF.  P.  Michelin, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

THE   delegates   of   the   powers,   small  and  great,  are  assembled  at 

the  Hague,  and  engaged  in  yet  another  attempt  to  find  a  way  out  of 

the  world's  economic  maze.     France,  almost  up  to  the 

Cne  Hague     eievent]i  hour,  showed  herself  reluctant  to  participate, 
Conference.      , 

though  she  has  as  big  a  stake  as  any  nation  in  the 

restoration  of  Europe  to  solvency  and  prosperity.  She  goes  in 
constant  fear  that  something  will  be  done  to  prejudice  her  rights 
under  the  Versailles  Treaty  and,  for  reasons  with  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathise,  she  has  no  faith  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be 
effected  with  the  Soviet  masters  of  Russia.  Happily  an  interview  in 
London  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Poincare  made  it  clear  that 
Great  Britain  will  be  no  party  to  measures  inimical  to  French  in- 
terests under  the  Peace  Treaty.  A  month  ago  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
stated  emphatically  that  whilst  Great  Britain  stands  for  a  policy  of 
moderation,  she  is  also  firm  for  a  policy  of  fulfilment.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  German  Government  are  once  more  luridly  shown 
by  the  murder  of  Dr.  Rathenau.  There  are  signs  that  in  France 
itself  the  unwisdom  of  pushing  Germany  too  hard  is  beginning  to 
be  understood.  The  realisation  followed  the  failure  of  the  Bankers 
Committee  in  Paris  to  recommend  an  international  loan  to  Germany, 
except  on  terms  of  a  twenty  years'  moratorium,  so  that  all  the  money 
lent  to  her  could  not  be  seized  by  her  creditors  for  reparations. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  every  effort  to  make  it  possible  for  Germany 
to  pay  is  represented  as  a  gross  injustice  to  France.  If  Germany 
were  driven  into  bankruptcy,  as  she  must  be  unless  some  means  of 
stopping  her  resort  to  the  printing  press,  with  consequent  depreciation 
of  the  mark,  be  found,  France  would  be  worse  off  than  she  is  now.  As 
for  the  Russians,  they  are  sending  representatives  to  the  Hague,  but 
while  the  position  at  Moscow  has  been  rendered  more  obscure  by 
the  complete  collapse  of  Lenin,  it  is  expected  that  Trotsky  and  his 
supporters  are  very  angry  with  Tchitcherin  for  not  asserting  himself 

2o 
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more  vigorously  at  Genoa.  Evidence  that  the  Bolshevists  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  only  conditions  on  which  relations  with  Russia 
can  be  resumed  is  still  wanting. 

IF  there  were  ever  any  doubt  that  the  British  people  are  a  family, 
whatever  their  domestic  differences,  that  doubt  was  surely  dispelled 
.  once  and  for  all  on  June  21.    London's  welcome  to  the 

of  W  I*1  C  P™06  of  Wales  on  his  return  from  his  great  Eastern 
tour  resolved  itself  into  a  demonstration  which  for 
enthusiasm  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  dense  crowds.  When  he  arrived  at  Plymouth  he  confessed 
that  he  felt  "  the  thrill  of  the  homecoming."  It  was  one  of  those 
simple,  spontaneous,  and  perfect  phrases  which  are  characteristic  of 
His  Royal  Highness's  utterances,  and  it  described  not  only  his  own 
emotions  but  those  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  assembled  to 
greet  him.  The  whole  Empire  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  great  things 
he  has  achieved  and  rejoices  with  the  King  and  Queen  in  his  safe 
return  from  a  mission  to  the  nature  of  which  none  could  be  wholly 
blind.  His  progress  was  followed  with  solicitude,  his  personal  triumph 
has  been  complete,  and  in  India  and  Japan  he  has  left  memories 
that  cannot  fail  to  have  happy  reactions  on  the  future.  To  both  he 
carried  messages  of  attachment  and  goodwill  peculiarly  important  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  His  Royal  Highness  may  claim  to 
know  the  Empire  almost  better  than  any  living  man.  Only  South 
Africa  remains  to  be  visited  to  make  his  Empire  knowledge  complete. 
South  Africa  hopes  that  its  turn  may  come  next— last  but  not  least. 

THE  Irish  Free  State  Constitution  was  published  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  elections  for  the  Southern  Parliament.  It  is  a 

remarkable  document  in  many  ways,  and  will  add  yet 
Sou  ern  another  to  the  varied  collection  of  constitutions  which 

make  the  British  Empire  unique.  Mr.  Churchill  is 
satisfied  that  it  conforms  with  the  Treaty  ;  though  Southern  Unionists 
are  not  satisfied  that  their  interests  are  fully  protected  and  the  Imperial 
safeguards  are  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
verbal  compromise  from  which  the  incurable  optimism  of  the  British 
temperament  will  hope  for  the  best.  The  most  effective  tribute  to 
its  character  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  contempt  with  which  it 
was  received  by  the  Republicans.  Now  that  the  elections  are  over 
they  may  find  occasion  to  modify  their  views — or  the  result  of  the 
polling  may  make  them  more  determined  than  ever  to  attempt 
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to  resist  its  ratification.  The  people  have  voted  by  heavy  majorities 
in  favour  of  the  Treaty ;  they  would  probably  have  voted 
for  it  more  heavily  still  if  the  Constitution  had  been  published 
earlier.  If  the  Eepublicans  have  any  arithmetical  sense  at  all,  they 
will  realise  that  their  defeat  would  have  been  still  more  complete 
but  for  the  operation  of  proportional  representation.  The  pro-Treaty 
majority  is  practically  two  to  one.  Armed  with  this  definite  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  it  now  remains  to  be 
seen  what  action  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Collins  will  take  to  restore 
peace  and  find  a  means  to  the  great  end  of  Irish  unity. 

FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  HENRY  WILSON  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
insensate  furies  bred  of  Ireland's  surrender  to  the  gunmen.  His 

murder  in  the  heart  of  London  has  shocked  the  whole 
F.-M.  Sir  world,  and  the  Empire  mourns  the  sacrifice  of  a  very 
Wilson  gallant  and  accomplished  soldier  and  gentleman,  whose 

life  was  devoted  to  its  service.  Time  only  can  reveal 
how  great  a  part  he  played  in  saving  civilisation  during  the  war.  His 
recent  activities  as  a  son  of  Ulster,  in  organising  her  forces  to  deal  with 
the  desperadoes  on  her  frontier,  made  him  a  marked  man,  and  the 
murder  goes  to  swell  the  ghastly  list  of  political  crimes  associated  with 
the  Irish  movement.  Sir  Henry  Wilson  was  a  man  of  quite  exceptional 
gifts,  whose  courage  was  equalled  only  by  his  kindliness  of  heart. 
He  delivered  more  than  one  striking  speech  in  the  last  year  or  two, 
but  none  which  affords  a  better  insight  into  his  character  than  his 
remarks  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  1921. 
To  him  the  only  Empire  that  mattered  was  one  based  on  the  principles, 
laid  down  by  Lord  Cromer,  of  righteousness,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth. 
Empire  building  on  such  lines  he  found  fascinating.  Empire  wrecking 
he  said  was  catastrophic.  He  wished  to  see  the  Empire  strong  enough 
to  say,  "  There  shall  be  no  war,"  and  he  thought  there  would  be  no 
war.  "  I  have  never  met  a  soldier  yet,"  he  said,  "  who  did  not  love 
his  Empire  up  to  the  point  of  dying  for  it."  It  is  no  doubt  simple 
truth  that  he  died  on  account  of  that  love. 

A  REMARK  made  by  the  President  of  the  New  Zealand  Association 
of  British  Manufacturers'  Agents,  at  a  luncheon  given  to  Mr.  Massey, 

the  Prime  Minister,  might  well  serve  as  comment  on 
Patriotism  in  ,  ,.  « T,  . 

Commerce  recent  discussions  in  Parliament.        It  is  a  mongrel 

patriotism,"  he   said,    "  that   waves   the   British   flag 
with   one    hand  and    habitually    and  unquestioningly   pays   British 
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cash,  for  foreign  goods  with  the  other."  Some  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  object  equally  to  the  preference  given  to 
Empire  products  and  to  the  excise  concession  to  sugar  made  from 
home-grown  beet.  The  opposition  in  both  cases  would  be  more 
intelligible  if  the  consideration  given  involved  additional  burdens  on 
the  taxpayer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  the  reverse.  It  means 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  commodities  which  contribute  to  the 
Exchequer  escape  the  maximum  impost ;  and  it  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  a  merit  that  it  means  also  more  employment  for  our  own  people 
at  home  and  overseas,  and  for  British  capital.  The  consumer,  if  not 
appreciably  better  off,  is  not  worse  off,  and  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  not  abandon  the  duties  without  loss  to  his  Budget, 
it  follows  that  to  put  home-grown  beet  sugar  on  a  level  with  imported 
sugar  and  Colonial  produce  on  a  level  with  foreign  would  benefit  no 
one.  Sir  Robert  Home  is  as  convinced  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  with  tariffs  everywhere  being  put  up  against  Great  Britain 
Empire  trade  has  become  more  than  ever  important,  and  preference 
will  help  its  development.  To  go  back  on  preference  would  be 
disastrous.  Patriotism  in  commerce,  as  Mr.  Massey  well  said,  is  the 
one  way  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 

AMERICA'S  self-denying  ordinance,  the    logical  corollary  of    the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  does  not  apply  to  Africa,  if  report  speaks  true. 
Mr.   Taft,   now  on  a  visit  to  England,   has    insisted 
strongly  on  the  essential  character  of  the  "  hands  off  " 
Liberia  policy  for  America  in  regard  to  Europe,  and  for  Europe 

in  regard  to  America.  American  opposition  to  Japan's 
claim  to  any  special  lien  on  China,  whatever  services,  financial  or 
other,  she  may  render  to  her  big  neighbour,  is  uncompromising.  But 
the  doctrine  is  apparently  as  elastic  to-day  as  it  proved  when  America 
took  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii.  For  some  time  past  there  have 
been  rumours  that  America  was  engaged  in  negotiations  of  an 
exceptional  character  with  Liberia,  the  West  African  negro  republic 
founded  by  her  philanthropists  nearly  a  century  ago  in  order  to  give 
the  black  man  an  opportunity  of  development  in  untrammelled 
autonomy  along  his  own  lines.  It  is  now  announced,  though 
without  attracting  much  attention  except  in  French  circles 
specially  concerned  with  Colonial  affairs,  that  a  Treaty  has  been 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  Liberia  :  the  United  States 
will  advance  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  to  Liberia,  and  Liberia  hands  over 
control  of  her  finances,  her  military  forces,  and,  in  fact,  her  adminis- 
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tration  generally  to  America.  If  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  are  as 
published,  Liberia  has  been  annexed  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  more  has  not  been  heard  of  it  in  the  British  and 
American  Press. 

MAJOR  WOOD'S  wholly  admirable  report  on  his  visit  to  the  West 
Indies  makes  peculiarly  opportune  the  addresses  by  Mr.   dementi 
and  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  reported  in  this  issue  of  UNITED 

EMPIRE'  The  West  Indies  Present  not  one  problem 
but  many  problems,  and  the  inherent  difficulties  could 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  in  Mr.  dementi's  suggestion  that 
British  Guiana  should  be  made  a  Crown  Colony.  This  seems  the 
more  striking  when  we  remember  that  everywhere  the  demand  is 
for  a  step  or  steps  in  the  other  direction,  though  in  the  West 
Indies  Mr.  Wood  finds  there  is  no  demand  for  responsible  Govern- 
ment in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Difficulties  of  another 
kind  are  forcibly  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  particularly  with 
regard  to  education  and  social  consciousness.  The  essentials  of  Mr. 
Wood's  report  are  covered  by  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore.  On  the  question 
of  federation,  which  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  those  who 
have  investigated  it  on  the  spot,  the  Under -Secretary  for  State  shows 
that  physical,  social,  political,  and  economic  considerations  tend  to 
foster  a  centrifugal  movement.  He  holds  out  no  hope  of  federation 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  and,  all  other  difficulties  apart,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  little  in  the  nature  of  co-operative  effort  is  possible 
till  the  problem  of  communications,  which  Mr.  Wood  describes  as 
"  baffling,"  has-been  solved.  A  step  towards  solution  is  the  decision 
that  Canadian  Government  steamers  shall  make  Bermuda  a  port  of  call. 

MALTA  is  confronted  with  a  migration  problem  which  in  degree  is 
the  most  anxious  in  the  British  Empire.    Her  population  is  1,800  to 
the  square  mile  ;  the  ratio  is  increasing,  and  employment 
Malta  s  kas  Bended  to  diminish,  especially  since  the  Washington 

Population  Conference  restricted  work  on  the  Navy.  One  of  the 
first  questions,  therefore,  to  which  the  newly  constituted 
responsible  Government  has  had  to  bend  its  energies  is  how  best  to 
put  emigration  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  To  that  end  they  have  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Governor  and  of  their  political  opponents. 
That  the  Maltese  make  most  excellent  settlers  is  generally  admitted, 
and  the  Government  Emigration  Department  has  taken  measures  to 
assure  that  only  the  right  type  of  men  and  women  are  sent  Overseas. 
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Immigration  restrictions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
almost  closed  the  door  in  that  direction,  and  in  Australia  only  a 
limited  number  of  Maltese  birth,  roughly  250,  will  be  allowed  to  land 
during  1922.  The  Maltese  ought  to  make  ideal  settlers  for  the 
Northern  Territory.  From  the  able  report  issued  by  Mr.  H.  Casolani, 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  Malta 
appears  to  have  gone  backward  rather  than  forward  in  the  matter 
of  migration.  A  larger  number  of  people  returned  to  her  shores  than 
actually  left  them.  Malta  is  carefully  watching  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  Dominions.  There  does  not,  however,  seem  much  prospect 
of  an  improvement  until  the  economic  conditions  of  the  world  have 
been  stabilised.  Even  mandated  territories,  like  Palestine  and  Tan- 
ganyika, provide  no  openings  at  the  moment,  and  Maltese  emigration 
to  South  America  has,  generally  speaking,  not  been  a  success.  Malta's 
efforts  to  cope  with  this  grave  problem  will  be  watched  with  keen 
and  sympathetic  interest  throughout  the  Empire. 

LATE,  but  better  late  than  never,  the  Imperial  Government  are 
reported  to  have  taken  a  decision  to  support  the  Empire  airships 
scheme  drawn  up  by  Commander  Dennis  Burney.     If 
^?  The  Times  aeronautical  correspondent  is  correctly  in- 

formed, the  Admiralty  and  the  Air  Ministry  are  now 
in  rivalry  for  control,  the  Admiralty  being  prepared  to  allocate 
larger  funds  than  were  asked  for  by  way  of  guarantee  or  subsidy. 
From  the  first  it  has  been  difficult  for  anyone  with  vision  of  the  future 
to  understand  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government,  fully  alive 
as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  the  urgency  of  improved  Empire  communica- 
tions. Private  enterprise  has  always  been  ready  to  take  even  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  the  risk,  and  the  view  of  the  air  correspondent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  most  deplorable 
kind  to  approach  the  airship  problem  wholly  and  merely  from  the 
financial  standpoint,  sums  up  both  common-sense  and  patriotic  senti- 
ment. If  the  opportunity  which  the  authorities  have  been  slow  to 
seize  were  lost,  other  nations,  to  whom  airships  can  never  be  as  im- 
portant as  they  will  prove  to  be  to  the  British  Empire,  would  at  no 
distant  date  have  inaugurated  services  that  would  be  humiliating  to 
Great  Britain  in  proportion  to  their  success.  We  hope  the  scheme 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  service  between  Great  Britain  and  India,  or 
if  so  tentative  a  measure  is  adopted,  that  it  will  be  an  immediate 
success  warranting  extension  to  Australia. 
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SIR  CLIFFORD  SIFTON'S  article  in  the  Canadian" Historical  Review 
on  the  constitutional  position  and  status  of  the  Dominion  has  naturally 
attracted  some  attention  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as 
The  Status  m  Canada.  It  is  an  analysis  such  as  might  be  expected 
ana  a.  £rom  gQ  ^Q  an(j  thorough  a  student  of  all  things 
affecting  either  the  Dominion  or  the  Mother  Country.  Essentially 
the  article  strikes  us  as  asking  the  simple  and  wholly  natural  questions 
opened  up  by  the  war  and  the  last  Imperial  Conference  :  Where  do 
we  stand  ?  and  what  are  the  views  of  the  people  of  Canada  concern- 
ing their  relations  to  the  British  Government  as  modified  by  events  ? 
Sir  Clifford  is  of  opinion  that  in  a  year  or  two  a  Constitutional  Con- 
ference must  assemble  to  determine  whether  Canada  is  to  have  complete 
independence  in  external  affairs,  and  complete  equality  of  status  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  power  to  deal  with  foreign  nations  as  a 
Sovereign  State.  Everyone  who  has  given  thought  to  the  matter 
knows  that  the  position  as  it  exists  is  ill-defined  and  confusing.  The 
Montreal  Star  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  Sir  Clifford  Sifton's  attitude 
with  the  theory  and  fact  of  the  British  Empire,  and  is  convinced  that 
the  people  of  Canada  and  their  fellow  subjects  in  the  other  Dominions 
are  prepared  to  accept  such  "  joint  control  "  and  "  joint  responsi- 
bility "  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  unity  and  the  stability  of 
the  Imperial  Commonwealth.  We  see  nothing  in  Sir  Clifford's  article 
incompatible  with  that  point  of  view,  and  the  interpretation  put 
upon  it  as  leading  directly  to  separation  is  absurd  to  anyone  who 
knows  the  writer's  record.  The  sound  Canadian  view  was,  we  believe, 
expressed  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  when  he  said  recently :  '''  They 
were  proud  that  they  were  Canadians  and  that  they  were  British; 
but  he  wished  that  every  Canadian  would  put  the  Empire  first.  The 
Empire  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  future  of  Canada,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  civilisation."  That  is  a  consideration  to  which  we  are  sure  Sir 
Clifford  Sifton  is  as  keenly  alive  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

CORRESPONDENCE   to   hand   from   Canada   shows  that  the  idea 

referred  to  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  April,  of  a  Canadian  National 

Council  of  British  Societies  and  Organisations,  seems  to 

be  meeting  with  support.     A  clearing-house  for  Empire 

propaganda  is  a  project  capable  of  development  along 

lines  of  real  usefulness.     The  proposal  is  based  upon  the  conviction 

that  the  interests  and  work  of  the  various  bodies  in  Canada  concerned 
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in  promoting  National  and  Imperial  relations  should  be  co-ordinated 
in  a  representative  body.  By  correspondence  and  occasional  con- 
ferences and  the  interchange  of  publications,  the  Societies  would  get 
to  know  each  other's  policy  and  plans  ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  present  condition  of  National  and  Imperial  affairs  calls  for 
united  action  on  the  part  of  all  who  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Dominion  and  Empire.  Every  Society  would  retain  its  individuality, 
but  all  would  present  the  single  front.  Some  such  co-ordination  in 
Australia  is  implied  by  Mr,  Hugh  Denison  in  the  letter  which 
Major  Boose  quoted  in  his  article  on  his  recent  tour  and  by  the 
reference  to  "  overlapping  "  in  the  Victorian  Annual  Report  referred 
to  under  Branch  News.  Unity  of  patriotic  endeavour  is  especially 
important  if  the  Bolshevist  complaint  that  the  British  Empire  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  world  revolution  is  to  continue  to  be  justified. 

LABOUR  is  slowly  learning  its  lesson  in  the  harsh  school  of  economics : 
the  pity  is  that  so  many  who  have  not  passed  through  the  ordeal 

refuse  to  accept  the  teaching  provided  by  the  bitter 
api  a  a.  experience  of  their  fellows.  After  three  months  of  futile 

struggle  the  engineers  go  back  to  work  without  gaining 
the  point  which  involved  them  in  a  lock-out.  They  have  lost  an 
enormous  amount  in  wages,  they  have  brought  the  funds  of  their  unions 
dangerously  near  exhaustion,  and  they  have  inflicted  untold  misery  on 
many  thousands  who  were  not  parties  to  the  dispute.  As  with  the  coal 
miners  last  year,  so  with  the  engineers  this  year  :  months  will  elapse 
before  they  can  settle  down,  and  the  end  of  it  all  will  be  that  they 
are  worse,  not  better,  off.  Mr.  F.  A.  Govett,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Zinc  Corporation,  Ltd.,  looking  to  what  has  happened  at  Broken 
Hill,  devoted  much  of  his  speech  to  denunciation  of  "  the  cast-iron 
tyranny "  of  trade  unions.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  discovering 
some  part  of  the  truth  a  little  late,  says  that  "  the  difference  between 
British  Labour  and  Russian  Communism  is  the  difference  between 
democracy  and  dictatorship,"  but  those  who,  like  Mr.  Govett,  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  great  enterprises  may  well  ask  whether 
Labour  acting  through  the  Trade  Unions  has  of  late  been  wholly 
democratic  in  its  methods  ?  It  is  surprising  that  the  sane  majority 
of  their  members  have  not  long  since  decided  to  purge  their  organisa- 
tion of  the  extremists  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  It  is  easy 
to  criticise  the  Capitalist  system,  but  however  defective  that  system 
may  be,  it  is,  as  Mr.  W.  A.  Appleton,  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
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Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  recognises, "  the  best  that  the  best  minds 
have  been  able  to  elaborate  since  creation  started  man  in  the  evolu- 
tionary race."  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  with  the  memory  of  the  coal 
strike  and  its  aftermath  heavy  upon  him,  urges  that  there  should 
be  a  ten  years'  industrial  truce  :  it  is  a  great  idea  which  Lord  Morris 
and  others  who  are  in  a  position  to  diagnose  present  troubles  warmly 
support. 

IN  the  King's  birthday  honours  list  there  is  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  names  of  special  interest  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Among 
Fellows  included  are  Lieut. -Col.  L.  C.  M.  S.  Amery, 
lr  ay  wno  becomes  a  Privy  Councillor  in  recognition  of  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Overseas  Empire ;  Sir  Joseph 
Eobinson  and  Sir  William  Vesey,  who  are  raised  to  the  peerage  ; 
Lieut. -Col.  Sir  John  Norton-Griffiths,  the  hero  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Roumanian  oil  wells  when  the  Germans  advanced,  who  is  one  of 
the  new  baronets  ;  Col.  Sir  William  Wilson  Hoy,  who  is  made  K.C.B. ; 
the  Hon.  H.  W.  Barwell,  who  becomes  K.C.M.G. ;  the  Hon.  Maui 
Pomare,  who  represents  the  Maoris  in  the  Executive  Council  of  New 
Zealand,  is  given  the  K.C.B. ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Barth,  Mr.  Julius  Jeppe, 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Tredgold  become  Knights  Bachelor.  Special  signifi- 
cance may  be  attached  to  the  advancement  of  the  Earl  of  Reading 
to  G.C.V.O.  Lieut.-General  Sir  James  F.  N.  Birch  is  made  K.C.B., 
and  among  the  new  C.M.G.s  are  Mr.  A.  R.  Dickinson  and  -Mr.  A.  E. 
Kitson.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that  those  who  disapprove 
of  the  line  he  has  taken  regarding  the  White  Australia  policy  should 
sharply  criticise  Mr.  Barwell's  honour.  Some  names  which  might 
well  be  looked  for,  on  account  of  their  bearers'  devotion  to  both  local 
and  Imperial  interests,  are  not  in  the  list,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  honour  is  only  deferred. 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  with  deep  regret  that  Sir  George 

Parkin  has  died  after  a  three  days'  illness.     In  him  disappears  one 

whom  Sir  Charles  Lucas   recently  described  as  "the 

pir  k •e0r§'e      most  representative  living  citizen  of  the  Empire."    His 

loss  to  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  to  the 

Royal  Colonial  Institute  will  be  severely  felt.    We  must  leave  to  our 

next  issue  any  attempt  to  estimate  his  incomparable  services  to  the 

cause  of  United  Empire. 
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By  Major  Sir  HUMPHREY  LEGGETT,  D.S.O.,  R.E. 

THE  economic  position  in  the  British  West  and  East  African  Colonies  is  now 
attracting  considerable  attention  and  some  anxiety.  There  is  a  conviction 
among  those  in  close  touch  with  the  development  and  trade  of  these  tropical 
regions  that  they  are  not  pulling  anything  like  the  weight  that  they  could  and 
should,  both  in  the  output  of  raw  materials  and  as  markets  for  the  products  of 
British  factories  and  workshops.  Long  before  the  war  the  potentialities  were 
proved.  The  Gold  Coast  had  established  itself  as  the  chief  cocoa  grower  of 
the  world.  Nigerian  palm  kernels  and  the  ground  nuts  of  Nigeria  and  the 
Gambia  were  being  exported  to  the  world's  markets  in  ever-increasing  quanti- 
ties. Nigeria,  in  addition,  was  proving  itself  a  valuable  contributor  to  the 
cotton  supply  of  Lancashire.  Turning  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent, 
Uganda  had  built  up  a  cotton  production  even  larger  than  that  of  Nigeria ; 
Kenya,  then  known  as  British  East  Africa,  had  established  plantations  of 
the  highest  quality  coffee  and  sisal  hemp,  the  latter  being  the  chief  raw  material 
for  binder- twine  manufacture  and  cordage  generally.  All  these  countries — • 
East  and  West — exported  immense  quantities  of  hides  and  skins. 

During  the  war,  despite  transport  difficulties,  these  groups  of  British 
territories  made  even  greater  progress,  vastly  increasing  their  output  of  these 
raw  materials  so  essential  for  war  purposes.  The  stimulus  of  patriotic 
endeavour  coupled  with  high  and  advancing  prices  resulted  in  a  veritable 
eye-opener  as  to  the  potentialities  of  these  countries,  both  as  producers  and 
consumers,  when  the  time  could  come  to  set  about  their  better  equipment 
of  transport  facilities,  roads,  railways,  harbours,  and  so  forth.  Uganda,  for 
example,  increased  her  cotton  crop  to  nearly  80,000  bales  by  1920 — in  1904  it 
was  zero — Kenya,  to  take  another  instance,  had  started  a  brand  new  industry, 
that  of  flax  (incidentally,  it  may  be  said,  of  a  high  quality  suited  to  aeroplane 
wing  fabric),  and  by  1920  had  30,000  acres  under  that  crop. 

No  wonder  that  in  the  autumn  of  1921,  at  the  worst  moment  probably  of 
the  world  slump,  Mr.  Churchill  thought  it  opportune  to  draw  attention  to  these 
resources  of  Imperial  wealth  and  Imperial  trade  opportunity.  At  the  Mansion 
House  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  Guarantee  Fund  of  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition  of  1923,  presided  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  week  that  His  Koyal  Highness  sailed  for  India,  Mr.  Churchill  emphasised 
that  the  gap  caused  by  the  poverty  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  could,  in 
no  small  measure,  be  made  good  by  development  of  the  productivity  and  trade 
of  the  countries  under  our  own  flag. 

Since  October  1921  no  less  than  twenty  millions  sterling  has  been  raised  by 
Dominion  and  Crown  Colony  loans  for  capital  developments.  The  railways 
and  other  works,  when  completed,  will  add  greatly  to  the  capacity  of  those 
rich  African  territories.  But  what  of  the  present  ? 

Unfortunately,  along  with  the  rising  prices,  rising  production,  and  increased 
importing  and  buying  power,  the  administrative  Budgets  of  the  West  and 
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East  African  Colonies  also  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  spent  upon  the  ordinary 
running  of  those  countries.  The  numbers  and  emoluments  of  officials  and 
civil  servants  expanded,  and  so  long  as  trade  was  booming  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  were  not  always  recognised,  though  revenue  from  the  pre-war  sources 
and  scales  of  taxation,  even  when  levied  upon  much  increased  values,  had 
ceased  to  keep  pace  with  the  administrative  out-goings.  New  forms  of  taxa- 
tion were  devised,  old  taxes  were  doubled  and  trebled.  Then  came  the  world 
depression,  commencing  in  the  autumn  of  1920,  and  the  whole  scene  was  changed. 

World's  prices  of  produce  of  all  kinds  fell  rapidly,  but  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  for  many  of  the  staple  articles  of  native  production — hides  and  cotton,  for 
example — there  ceased  practically  to  be  any  demand  at  all.  Exporters  and 
merchants,  anxious  in  their  own  interests  to  conserve  their  trade,  and  recognis- 
ing that  the  habits  of  native  industry  and  production,  if  interrupted  by  the 
absence  of  market  off-take,  would  slip  back  into  lethargy  and  the  work  of  years 
be  undone,  continued  to  offer  the  highest  prices  that  the  produce  could  stand. 
But  the  heights  to  which  taxation  had  been  raised  in  one  form  or  another 
discounted  to  a  most  serious  extent  the  prices  that  could  actually  reach  the 
native  producer.  Export  duties,  transport  charges  over  the  various  govern- 
ment railways,  and  so  forth,  when  deducted  from  the  utmost  price  which  the 
world's  market  levels  could  afford,  were  found  to  amount  to  a  very  appreci- 
able proportion  of  those  prices.  The  export  tax  on  Uganda  cotton,  for  instance, 
in  proportion  to  such  part  of  the  world  value  as  remained  to  a  native  grower, 
after  providing  for  freight  and  other  expenses,  was  in  1921  equivalent  to  a 
30  per  cent,  income-tax.  The  export  duty  on  Nigerian  hides,  even  to-day, 
is  equivalent  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  world  price,  less  the  cost  of  getting 
the  article  to  consuming  markets. 

Added  to  the  almost  paralysing  effect,  on  the  mind  of  the  native  producers, 
of  the  gigantic  falls  in  local  selling  values  of  their  produce,  aided  as  these  falls 
have  been  by  taxation  on  the  produce  itself,  there  were  in  most  of  the  African 
colonies  further  taxation  burdens  and  discouragements  to  produce.  The 
import  duties  on  goods  such  as  cotton  fabrics  and  other  articles  of  native  con- 
sumption had  been  doubled  and  trebled,  so  that  what  little  money  remained 
available  for  purchases  by  the  native  became  so  much  the  less  valuable  in  terms 
of  goods.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  direct  cash  taxation,  such  as  the 
hut  and  poll  taxes  upon  the  natives  of  Kenya  and  Uganda,  had  been  raised  to 
three  or  four  times  the  pre-war  rates.  The  inevitable  happened,  and  both 
production  and  consumption  in  all  these  countries  began  the  downward  grade 
in  1920,  and  steeply  so  in  1921. 

Until  far  into  1921,  efforts  were  still  being  made  to  cope  with  the  budget 
deficits,  now  seen  to  be  an  immediate  problem,  by  the  strange  expedient  of 
readjusting  and  even  increasing  taxation,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  State 
revenues.  Thus  the  Kenya  Colony  and  Uganda  import  customs  duties  were 
doubLed  in  August  1921,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  West  African 
Trade  and  Taxation  Committee  was  set  up,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir 
Hugh  Clifford,  to  examine  the  means  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  West 
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African  group  of  colonies  by  readjustments  of  taxation  and,  if  possible,  by  the 
discovery  of  fresh  sources  of  taxation.  The  unofficial  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, at  the  outset  of  their  proceedings,  put  their  finger  on  the  spot  by  asking 
for  powers  to  inquire  into  expenditure,  with  a  view  to  reduction  of  the  latter 
as  the  best  way  of  making  ends  meet  without  killing  the  bird  that  lays  the 
eggs.  This  power  was  refused,  and  the  findings  of  that  committee  were  in 
consequence  somewhat  negative. 

The  matter  was  then  energetically  followed  up  by  the  West  African  Joint 
Committee  of  the  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
who  laid  their  views,  through  an  influential  deputation,  before  the  Colonial 
Office  on  March  31,  1922,  more  particularly  asking  that  the  local  governments 
should  be  assisted  by  advisory  committees  (in  which  commercial  interests 
should  be  represented)  to  explore  the  questions  of  retrenchment.  The  Secretary 
of  State  could  not,  at  that  time,  see  his  way  to  share  with  any  unofficial,  or 
semi-official,  committee  his  responsibility  for  the  financial  control  of  the 
African  Crown  Colonies,  and  the  request  could  not  be  granted.  Eetrenchment 
was,  however,  promised. 

Subsequently,  the  Governor  of  the  Kenya  Colony — presumably  with  the 
approval  of  the  Colonial  Office — set  up  a  Local  Committee  of  the  character 
suggested,  which  got  to  work  with  commendable  promptness,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  considerable  reductions  in  the  budget  expenditure  of  that  Colony  for 
the  current  year  have  been  already  proposed  and  adopted,  admitting  inter  alia 
of  a  reduction  of  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  native  hut  and  poll  tax.  The 
Governor  of  Uganda  has  been  similarly  investigating,  aided  by  a  Local  Com- 
mittee, with  the  result  that  reductions  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  cotton  export 
tax,  and  of  50  per  cent,  in  various  trading  and  other  licences  have  been  recom- 
mended, though  thus  far  no  proposal  for  the  reduction  in  the  Uganda  hut  and 
poll  tax  (which  stands  at  3|  times  the  pre-war  level)  has  yet  been  made  public. 

As  regards  hides,  the  export  of  which  both  from  West  and  East  Africa 
has  been  practically  dead  for  more  than  a  year,  the  Kenya  and  Uganda  Govern- 
ments have  recently  abolished  the  export  tax,  which  step  was  followed  instan- 
taneously by  a  revival  of  export.  West  Africa  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have 
taken  any  corresponding  step. 

The  abolition  of  the  heavy  differential  export  duties  on  palm  kernels  from 
Nigeria  has  been  promised  early  consideration  by  the  Colonial  Office,  but  no 
action  has  yet  been  notified. 

These  various  steps,  and  the  deadly  necessities  of  the  case,  were  reviewed 
and  pressed  upon  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  course  of  a  full  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  May  10,  1922,  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  being  urged 
by  two  ex-Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (The  Earl  of  Crewe  and  Viscount 
Long),  three  ex-Parliamentary  Under-Secretaries  of  State  (the  Earl  of  Selborne, 
Earl  Buxton,  and  Lord  Emmott),  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Lord  Hindlip.  The  reply  of  the  Imperial  Government,  through  the.  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  was  entirely  sympathetic,  but  obviously  much  remains  to  be 
done. 
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The  running  was  next  taken  up  by  the  Federation  of  British  Industries, 
representing  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  deputa- 
tion from  the  Federation,  jointly  with  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the  F.B.I.,  was  received  by  the 
Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Churchill)  on  June  14,  1922,  and  put  forward  the  constructive  proposal  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  Standing  Economic  Committee,  to  watch  the 
trade  and  development  of  the  African  tropical  colonies,  should  be  set  up  in 
London,  to  include  representatives  of  the  commercial  and  development  interests, 
who,  in  co-operation  with  official  members,  would  be  prepared  to  collate  and 
place  before  the  Secretary  of  State  information  and  suggestions  bearing  upon 
the  economic  welfare  and  progress  of  these  territories,  and  to  examine  and 
report  upon  taxation  and  kindred  matters,  recognising  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  must  be  the  final  and  supreme  authority  for  all  decisions,  but  believing 
that  such  a  body  as  proposed  would  be  of  value  to  him  in  his  deliberations. 
It  was  further  suggested  that  through  the  medium  of  such  a  body  the  under- 
lying objects  of  the  Imperial  Authority  in  decisions  affecting  economic  questions 
would  become  better  understood  by  the  commercial  and  financial  interests, 
who,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  an  important  element  in  the  progress  of 
all  colonial  development,  and  that  a  more  co-operative  spirit  would  ensue  in 
all  that  appertains  to  progressive  measures  initiated  and  carried  through  by 
the  Governments  and  the  commercial  interests.  It  was  suggested,  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposal  for  such  an  Economic  Committee,  that  a  link  would 
be  forged  between  all  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  forming  the  West  and 
East  African  groups  of  British  Territories,  the  problems  of  which  are  in  so 
many  respects  similar,  and  indeed  tend  to  become  interdependent. 

On  this  constructive  proposal  there  is  not,  as  yet,  any  definite  decision, 
but  in  some  form  or  other  its  adoption  would  appear  to  be  almost  inevitable, 
conforming  as  it  does  (as  was  pointed  out  by  the  President  of  the  Federation) 
to  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  age,  and  affording  the  via  media  between 
purely  bureaucratic  control  and  the  fully  democratic  systems  that  are  and 
for  many  years  admittedly  will  be  inapplicable  to  the  African  tropical  depen- 
dencies. It  may  be  added  that  the  suggestion  for  a  Central  Economic  Committee 
or  Council  for  British  Tropical  Africa  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  new.  It  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  for  some  years,  and  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  his  recently  published  book,  "  The  Dual  Mandate."  To 
conclude,  the  importance  of  the  question  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  one 
globular  figure.  The  aggregate  trade,  import  and  export,  of  the  British  Tropical 
African  Colonies  and  Territories  even  now  exceeds  60  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  This  aggregate  is  more  than  150  per  cent,  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing figure  of  say  fifteen  years  ago.  If  it  be  commented  that  the  prodigious 
increase  has  been  due  to  war  prices,  the  assured  reply  can  be  given  that  had  the 
eight  years'  complete  cessation  in  the  development  of  roads,  railways,  and 
harbours  not  occurred,  as  has  .occurred  for  the  period  1914  to  1922,  the  trade 
and  production  of  those  countries  would  be  even  greater,  at  pre-war  prices, 
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than  it  is  to-day  at  post-war  prices.  Those  competent  to  estimate  the  future 
hold  with  confidence  that,  subject  to  sound  economic  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
supreme  governing  authority,  i.e.,  the  Imperial  Colonial  Office  and  its  agents, 
the  Colonial  Governors  and  Executives  in  the  territories,  the  next  ten  years 
will  see  another  150  per  cent,  advance,  raising  the  aggregate  of  the  British 
African  Colonial  trade  and  production  to  at  least  150  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  What  this  means  to  the  workshops  of  England  and  the  Empire  in 
their  requirements  of  raw  materials  and  in  their  need  for  Oversea  outlet  of  their 
finished  products  is  too  obvious  for  comment.  But  if  further  comment  be 
needed,  is  it  not  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  Imperial  concern, 
for  the  working  out  of  which  every  opportunity  of  collaboration  and  stimu- 
lation should  be  eagerly  embraced,  and  that  it  is  one  which  is  already  trans- 
cending the  limited,  albeit  devoted  and  personally  disinterested,  experience  and 
exertions  of  a  solely  bureaucratic  administration  ? 
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WHAT  is  the  reason  that,  although  the  British  have  huilt  an  Empire  which  is  the 
marvel  of  this  age,  the  wonder  of  it,  the  wealth  it  implies,  and  the  stupendous  possi- 
bilities of  it  are  less  understood  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth  ?  Why 
do  we  find  to-day  50,000,000  British  cramped  up  in  a  few  small  islands  which  were 
found  by  early  discoverers  twenty  centuries  or  so  ago  to  be  remarkable  for  their  mists 
and  fogs,  and  still  retain  this  leading  characteristic  with  correspondingly  uncongenial 
weather  ?  We  possess  an  Empire  of  glorious  sunshine,  fertile  lands  where  we  can 
surround  ourselves  with  fruits,  flowers,  living  creatures, and  the  crops  of  cultivation — 
an  Empire  where  manhood  and  womanhood  can  expand  and  reach  a  greatness  corre- 
sponding to  the  mighty  works  of  nature  around  them.  Yet  millions  of  our  people 
look  upon  it  as  a  great  triumph  that  ships  laboriously  bring  their  cargoes  of  products 
from  these  lands  to  the  ultima  thule,  and  are  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  these  lands 
were  opened  up  by  our  hardy  and  adventurous  forefathers  so  that  we  may  go  to  them 
and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  they  have  to  offer.  These  are  the  lands  of  the  milk  and 
the  honey,  yet  we  cling  to  our  rocks  and  our  fogs  and  have  the  milk  and  the  honey 
brought  to  us.  Many  British  subjects,  as  patriotic  and  country-loving  as  any  others 
born  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  found  life  abroad  not  merely  tolerable,  but  finer 
in  many  respects  than  it  can  possibly  be  in  an  over-populated,  over-professioned  and 
over-commercialised  and  industrialised  country  such  as  ours  has  become.  The  Old 
Country  should  be,  and  always  will  be,  the  Mecca  of  the  British  races,  but  we  have 
a  home  of  our  own  which  is  world-wide,  and  surely  it  is  an  ingratitude  to  our  race 
who  made  it  for  us,  as  well  as  a  loss  to  ourselves,  that  we  do  not  all  rejoice  in  its 
common  possession.  The  400,000,000  of  overseas  British  subjects  in  some  thirteen 
million  square  miles  of  overseas  British  territories  are  producing  for  themselves, 
maintaining  themselves,  and  for  the  most  part  are  doing  so  prosperously. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  faced  with  a  number  of  problems  which  we  attribute  to 
the  war ;  many  of  them  were  not  created  by  the  war,  but  were  brought  by  it  to  an 
acute  stage.  During  the  war  we  realised,  when  sea  communications  were  threatened 
by  submarines,  that  without  food  from  abroad  we  should  die  on  our  Island.  There 
are  few  parts  of  our  Empire  where  the  non-arrival  of  vessels  would  bring  about  shortage 
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of  food.  We  find  that  impoverished  foreign  countries  cannot  at  present  afford  to  buy 
our  industrial  products,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British  operatives  are  thrown 
out  of  employment.  We  see  with  increasing  anxiety  that  while  we  used  to  supply 
industrial  products  to  all  the  world,  many  countries  are  now  not  only  supplying  them- 
selves with  industrial  products,  but  are  able  to  supply  others  and  even  ourselves  with 
them  more  cheaply  than  we  can.  Yes,  but  why  should  this  be  a  cause  of  anxiety  to 
us  ?  It  only  means  that  instead  of  making  textiles  and  other  things  for  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  our  own,  we  must  produce  for  ourselves  many  of  the  products  we 
used  to  buy  from  other  countries.  In  our  own  overseas  lands  we  can  find  everything 
we  want.  In  short  we  are  not,  as  many  gloomily  say,  a  nation  depending  on  others. 
We  have  the  ocean  for  our  highway.  Those  who  no  longer  require  to  work  in  our 
mills  and  factories  can  go  to  the  sunny  and  fertile  lands  to  grow  and  send  back  to 
England,  or  to  any  other  market,  whatever  is  wanted.  We  can  supply  the  world  with 
wheat  and  with  cotton  just  as  well  as  we  can  with  cloth  and  machinery. 

The  basis  of  our  great  industries  was  that  it  was  convenient  for  the  industries  to 
be  situated  close  to  our  coal  and  iron  deposits  which  provide  the  motive  power  and  the 
machinery.  We  have  got  to  the  stage  when  our  iron  deposits  are  no  longer  sufficient 
to  furnish  the  quantity  of  metal  required.  Of  coal  we  still  produce  enough  and  to  spare, 
but  it  is  got  at  great  depths  and  with  increasing  difficulty.  The  industries  of  the  future 
lie,  not  with  coal,  but  with  water  power,  and  in  this  respect  England  is  poorly  supplied. 
Our  lack  of  water  power  is  not  only  a  reason  for  our  industrial  products  being  com- 
paratively dear,  but  it  is  also  a  reason  for  our  industries  being  less  cleanly,  wholesome, 
and  healthy  than  they  need  be.  Once  more  it  may  be  said  we  are  an  Empire  and  not 
merely  an  Island.  We  have  abundant  water  power.  We  could  transport  thousands 
of  our  mill  workers  to  finer  climates — to  places  where  land  is  cheap  and  housing 
inexpensive,  where  they  could  live  on  a  scale  of  comfort  only  possible  to  the  better -off 
people  in  England. 

In  urging  our  people  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  our  homes  overseas,  and  to 
go  to  them,  not  in  hundreds  or  thousands,  but  in  millions,  we  need  not  think  or  speak 
of  it  as  emigration.  The  idea  of  change  of  place  is  not  congenial  to  the  home-loving 
English  people,  who  for  the  most  part  keep  to  their  own  district  and  dislike  the  prospect 
of  settling  among  people  new  to  them.  To  the  many  who  like  it,  life  in  really  foreign 
surroundings  has  its  own  charms  and  its  own  advantages.  So  it  happens  that  we 
possess  serviceable  British  communities  in  foreign  countries,  and  without  the  necessary 
sprinkling  of  British  subjects  in  other  countries  many  British  commercial  and  other 
interests  would  suffer.  Migration  in  the  sense  of  colonisation,  however,  is  quite 
another  matter.  It  may  be  said  that,  practically  without  exception,  foreign  countries 
do  not  suit  British  colonising  emigrants.  On  British  territory  and  under  the  Union 
Jack  it  is  not  the  same.  In  a  British  Dominion  many  things  are  different  from  Eng- 
land, but  the  differences  have  been  made  by  English  ;  they  are  maintained  by  English 
and  the  reasons  for  them  are  soon  understood  and  accepted. 

The  most  difficult  question  of  all  is  who  should  migrate  ?  Certainly  no  man  or 
family  should  go  either  to  another  part  of  the  Empire  or  to  a  foreign  country  with  the 
idea  that  easy  and  profitable  jobs  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  that  fortunes  are  rapidly 
made,  and  that  working  abroad  instead  of  being  drudge  will  be  pleasure.  The  emigrant 
has  to  face  difficulties  with  resolution.  If  he  is  qualified  and  determined,  he  will 
succeed  in  getting  a  better  life  in  return  for  steady  work  than  he  would  get  in  England, 
but,  whether  work  is  provided  for  him  in  advance  or  whether  he  has  to  find  it,  he  will 
have  to  work  his  best  to  keep  it  and  to  succeed  in  it. 
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It  may  be  said  generally  that  skilled  men  in  good  jobs  offering  steady  employment 
at  home  do  better  to  stick  to  them,  and  by  putting  in  the  same  steady,  conscientious, 
and  intelligent  work  that  would  be  required  abroad,  they  would  have  equal  prospects 
of  success  in  England.  The  element  of  success  is  to  work  for  the  success  of  the  industry 
—the  interest  of  the  employer  which  is  also  the  interest  of  the  employed.  Good  men, 
however,  who  see  their  industry  fallen  on  evil  times  with  more  workers  ready  to  do  work 
than  can  be  employed  for  the  production  required,  should  seriously  consider  migrating 
to  another  part  of  the  Empire,  even  if  it  implies  changing  over  to  other  work.  As  a 
rule  it  is  easier  abroad  to  get  a  start  at  work  without  much  proficiency  than  it  is 
to  change  one's  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  always  the  land,  and  though 
the  labour  of  the  cultivator  tests  muscle  and  endurance,  and  has  to  be  learned,  it  is  a 
good  British  life  and  it  offers  as  good  prospects  of  success  as  any  other. 

With  these  elementary  facts  before  one,  it  is  evident  that  if  migration  is  to  be  a 
thing  of  millions,  it  must  be  done  by  transportation  of  entire  industrial  units.  This 
is  not  a  matter  for  the  casual  writer  on  the  subject,  but  for  close  study  by  our  industrial 
associations  in  collaboration  with  British  administrations  concerned.  My  conviction 
is  that  upon  close  examination  it  would  be  found  that  industrial  centres  could  be  built 
up  in  places  more  suitable  than  those  in  which  some  such  centres  are  placed  in  England 
— places  more  healthy  and  attractive,  and  better  suited  for  transport  and  distribution, 
besides  being  economically  served  by  sources  of  water  power.  It  is  for  us  to  think  on 
imperial  lines,  and  by  doing  so  we  shall  discover  great  facts.  The  American  Colonies 
which  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  us  have  grown  to  be  the  most  powerful  Eepublic 
in  the  world.  What  has  chiefly  contributed  to  make  it  so,  though  probably  neither 
they  nor  we  fully  recognise  it,  has  been  the  flow  of  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom. We  have  helped  to  build  up  the  United  States  with  men  and  with  money,  and 
by  purchasing  largely  of  the  produce  of  their  country  although  we  sold  little 
in  return  and  although  our  industrial  produce  was  excluded  by  tariffs.  This 
surely  was  a  policy  of  unselfishness,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  fair 
to  our  own  country.  With  this  example  before  us,  can  we  have  any  hesitation  in 
believing  it  to  be  good  for  our  people  to  migrate  to  the  larger,  more  fertile,  and  more 
productive  parts  of  our  "  community  of  nations  "  ?  How  many  have  studied  the  growth 
of  our  population  since  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  the  population  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  amounted  to  only  10,000,000  ?  When  we  had  doubled  that  we 
had  made  it,  not  perhaps  impossible,  but  difficult  to  grow  cereals  to  feed  our  popula- 
tion. We  did  not  in  fact  do  so,  but  imported  corn  on  a  large  scale.  By  putting  all 
available  land  under  cultivation  or  pasture  we  could  possibly  maintain  a  population  of 
20,000,000.  Long  ago  we  gave  up  any  idea  of  the  sort  and  devoted  the  lives  of  our 
people  to  industrial  production.  Free  trade  teaches  that  it  is  good  for  industries  to 
be  developed  where  they  are  natural.  We  depended  on  our  coal  and  our  iron,  but  we 
now  find  that  others  are  better  supplied  with  coal  and  iron  than  we  are.  Recognising 
this  fact,  we  must  also  admit  that  50,000,000  of  people  cannot  continue  to  exist 
iu  comfort  in  Great  Britain.  They  must  divide  and  go  elsewhere  to  obtain  the 
materials  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Happily  they  need 
not  leave  our  British  home,  for  our  Empire  is  not  merely  not  overcrowded,  but  is 
calling  for  population. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  GEORGE  MARK. 
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By  C.  CLEMENTI,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  British  Guiana. 

[The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  felt  a  considerable  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  invitation 
to  preside  over  the  meeting — an  invitation  which  he  supposed  was  principally  due 
to  the  fact  that  by  a  lucky  accident  he  was  privileged  last  autumn  and  winter  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  these  parts  of  the  world.  He  supposed 
there  were  few  parts  of  the  Empire  that  exercised  for  those  who  knew  anything 
about  the  Empire — unfortunately  they  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be — 
a  more  peculiar  fascination  than  British  Guiana.  The  fact  that  in  its  history  you 
traced  in  microcosm,  as  it  were,  a  long  series  of  competitive  struggles  between  great 
European  maritime  nations,  and  the  fact  that  this  was  the  only  possession  of  the 
British  Crown  upon  the  great  South  American  continent  added  to  the  fascination 
that  for  its  own  reasons  this  colony  inalienably  possessed.  He  supposed  there  was 
no  colony  where  nature  betrayed  to  a  greater  degree  its  curious  habit  of  whimsical 
indifference  and  consistency.  Nature  had  endowed  British  Guiana  with  a  wonderful 
series  of  waterways.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  endowed  those  waterways  with  the 
baffling  problem  of  bars  at  their  mouth  and  rapids  at  various  stages  along  their 
course.  It  was  no  doubt  a  colony  with  rich  alluvial  fields,  but,  as  if  to  balance  that 
gift,  nature  had  placed  a  great  deal  of  them  below  sea-level,  and  accompanied  the  gift 
with  the  heritage  of  the  mosquito.  It  had  also  endowed  the  Colony  with  rich  and 
varied  resources,  minerals,  timber,  and  the  like,  and  yet  had  deprived  the  Colony 
of  one  great  factor  necessary  to  bring  these  resources  into  harness,  namely,  a  supply 
of  labour.  In  that  respect  more  particularly  British  Guiana  differed,  for  example, 
from  West  or  East  Africa.  He  hoped  Mr.  Clementi  would  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  population.  He  was  afraid  that,  on  the  whole,  the  tale  he  would 
have  to  tell  in  that  respect  would  be  a  depressing  one  of  ground  lost  where  a  sanguine 
hope  would  have  expected  to  see  ground  gained,  and  he  suspected  that  in  that  result 
we  had  been  paying  the  penalty  for  not  in  the  past  having  been  venturesome,  or 
venturesome  enough,  or  sufficiently  full  of  faith  to  push  in  further  away  from  lands 
necessarily  unhealthy  on  the  coast  in  order  to  win  to  ourselves  the  use  of  the  more 
healthy  inland  resources.  He  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  debt  the  Colonial  Service  owed  to  Mr.  Clementi,  who  had  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  that  connection.  He  had  served  in  British  Guiana  as  Colonial 
Secretary  for  eight  years,  and  of  that  colony  knew  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  perhaps 
any  other  man  living.  He  had  travelled  all  over  the  Colony,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Clementi :  they  had  been  where  no  other  white  people  had  been  before  them,  and 
had  left  a  valuable  record  of  their  experience  in  the  shape  of  a  book  written  by  Mrs. 
Clementi,  while  Mr.  Clementi  had  left  a  record  of  high  policy  as  far  as  this  colony 
was  concerned  in  a  general  reconstruction  report  on  the  future  of  British  Guiana, 
which  would  remain  a  handbook  on  this  question  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.] 

IN  March  last  Colonel  Amery  delivered  to  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute  an  admirable 
lecture  on  "  Migration  within  the  Empire."  He  dealt,  however,  solely  with  that  aspect 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Edward  VII.  Rooms  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  May  23,  1922,  at  4  p.m.,  Major  Hon.  E.  F.  L.  Wood,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  the  chair. 
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of  the  subject  which  is  vital  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New 
Zealand,  namely,  the  problem  of  using  and  distributing  most  advantageously  the  man- 
power of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  our  Empire  also  embraces  a  multitude  of  peoples 
which  are  not  Anglo-Saxon  and  extends  over  vast  regions  which  are  suitable  for  settle- 
ment only  by  races  bred  in  tropical  and  equatorial  climates.  Therefore,  having  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  it  is  essential  to  inquire  further  how  we 
can  best  use  and  distribute  the  man-power  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  owns 
allegiance  to  the  King-Emperor.  That  is  a  wide  and  intricate  problem,  and  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  lecture  to  deal  with  the  question  comprehensively.  Neverthe- 
less, one  can  often  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  large  subject  by  studying  it,  as  it  were, 
in  miniature  ;  and  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  to-day  a  few  considerations  drawn  from 
the  history  of  a  single  colony,  British  Guiana,  peopled  almost  entirely  by  immigrant 
races,  in  order  to  illustrate  (if  I  can)  both  the  wrong  and  the  right  methods  of 
colonisation. 

In  1596  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  published  his  "  Discoverie  of  Guiana  "  and  set  all 
Europe  talking  of  a  land  that  came  to  be  called  El  Dorado,  "  the  gilded,"  a  mysterious 
and  fabulous  empire,  wealthy  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  with  its  capital  Manoa 
situated  on  a  supposed  inland  sea  six  hundred  miles  long,  the  whole  country  extending 
from  the  Amazon  to  the  upper  Orinoco.  In  those  last  years  of  the  16th  century  America 
was  but  a  Spanish  island.  No  other  European  state,  save  Portugal,  had  yet  planted  a 
colony  on  its  shores  ;  and  Portugal  did  not  sever  itself  from  the  crown  of  Spain  until 
1641.  But  English  and  Dutch  sailors  were  busily  engaged  in  the  congenial  and  lucra- 
tive enterprise  of  "  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard  "  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  in 
1598  two  Dutch  ships,  which  cruised  along  the  coast  of  Guiana,  made  the  first  mention 
recorded  in  history  of  the  rivers  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequebo.  From  Spanish 
archives  we  learn  that  in  1613  the  Dutch  were  settled  at  various  points  upon  the  coast 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  ;  but  the  earliest  extant  record  of  any  settle- 
ment in  the  area  now  known  as  British  Guiana  occurs  in  minutes,  dated  November  26, 
1626,  by  the  Zeeland  Chamber  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  which  had  been 
organised  five  years  previously.  From  these  minutes  it^seems  that  the^Zeeland 
Chamber  had  specially  concerned  itself  with  trade  in  the  Essequebo  River  ;>  that  Jan 
van  der  Goes  was  probably  at  the  head  of  the  first  Dutch  occupation  of  Kijk-over-al, 
a  small  island  in  that  river,  in  or  about  the  year  1625  ;  and  that  this  occupation  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  post  for  trading  with  the  aborigines,  chiefly  in  anatto  dye.  Such 
trading-posts  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  traffic  with  the  aborigines  was 
subject  to  great  delay,  while  negotiable  articles  were  being  collected.  It  therefore 
became  usual  for  merchant-ships  to  leave  a  few  men  in  charge  of  a  little  store  at  points 
of  vantage  in  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  where  they  remained  in  solitude  for  many  months 
until  the  vessel  on  its  return  picked  the  small  party  up  again  and  other  members  of 
the  crew  replaced  them  to  carry  on  the  lonely  vigil.  A  similar  trading-post  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Berbice  River  by  the  mercantile  house  of  Van  Pere,  also  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Zeeland  Chamber,  in  the  autumn  of  1627. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  colonisation  in  Guiana.  The  first  immigrants  were 
Dutch  traders  and  the  aborigines  were  Caribs,  Patamonas,  Arawaks,  Arekunas, 
Makusis,  Warraus,  Wapisianas,  and  other  native  tribes,  which  to  this  day  lead  a 
nomadic  existence  as  hunters  and  fishermen  in  the  region  between  the  Amazon  and 
the  Orinoco.  No  one  knows  how  many  of  these  aborigines"  inhabited*  the  area  now 
called  British  Guiana  in  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century.  "  That  area  is  as'large  as 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  put  together— to  be  exact  it  comprises  89,480  square 
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miles — and  it  is  certain  that  the  aboriginal  population  was  always  extremely  sparse 
and  shifting.  There  never  was  within  this  region  any  native  township  whatsoever, 
nor  even  any  large  village— Manoa  was  only  a  dream-city ;  nor  was  there  ever,  as 
Raleigh  imagined,  a  "  large,  rich  and  beautifull  Empire  of  Guiana."  At  the  census 
of  the  population  of  British  Guiana,  taken  on  April  24,  1921,  the  aborigines  were 
enumerated  to  be  9,150  souls  (4,585  being  males  and  4,565  females) ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  much  exceeded  that  number,  although  guess  estimates  have  placed 
the  total  as  high  as  20,000  souls.  So,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  correct  to  say  that, 
when  the  Dutch  first  settled  in  the  Essequebo  and  Berbice  Rivers,  Guiana  was  an 
empty  land.  Anyway,  three  hundred  years  ago  the  population  of  the  region  now 
known  as  British  Guiana  was  certainly  much  less  than  one  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  had  been  given  by  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  after  their  successful  rebellion  against  Spain,  the  monopoly  of 
Dutch  trade  with  the  whole  American  coast  and  with  the  African  coast  between  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  it  was  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Company  to  use  its  monopoly  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  order  to  secure  a  cheap  and 
regular  supply  of  negro  labour  for  the  development  of  its  possessions  in  America. 
Pursuant  to  this  policy,  negro  slaves  were  introduced  into  Guiana  by  the  Zeeland 
Chamber.  With  their  help  agriculture  began,  and  its  first  mention  is  coupled  with 
a  suggestion  of  that  industry  which  afterwards  became  the  Colony's  greatest  source 
of  wealth.  On  May  14,  1637,  "  Confrater  van  Pere  was  authorised  to  turn  over 
two  kegs  of  syrup,  or  sap  of  sugar-cane,  arrived  from  Essequebo  from  Jan  van  der 
Goes,  to  Sr.  Segers,  in  order  that  he  may  try  to  reduce  it  to  sugar."  Twenty-seven 
years  later,  in  1664,  the  first  sugar-mill  was  established  at  Brouwershoek,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  mingled  Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni  Rivers,  near  their  junction  with  the 
Essequebo. 

The  earliest  Dutch  traders  in  the  Demerara  River  appear  to  have  come  from 
Berbice  ;  and  it  was  not  until  April  3,  1746,  that  the  first  concessions  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Demerara  were  granted  by  the  Essequebo  Court  of  Policy.  About 
this  time  the  Essequebo  and  Demerara  rivers,  which  before  had  been  jealously 
reserved  for  Dutchmen,  were  thrown  open  to  all  nations.  Englishmen  rapidly 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  A  fair  number  of  settlers  from  Barbados, 
Antigua,  and  other  West  Indian  islands  were  attracted,  and  in  1752  Gedney  Clarke, 
of  Barbados,  erected  two  sugar-mills  in  Demerara.  A  year  later  Storm  van 's  Grave- 
sande,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  reported  in  a  letter,  dated  April  14,  1753,  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Demerara  "  by  far  the  greater  number  consisted  of  English 
or  of  those  understanding  the  English  language,"  and  that  he  had  granted  a  request 
from  them  to  hold  divine  service  in  their  mother  tongue.  Later  on,  from  a  register 
compiled  and  forwarded  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  by  Gravesande,  on 
January  9,  1762,  it  appears  that  Essequebo  then  had  sixty-eight  plantations,  eight  of 
which  were  owned  by  Englishmen,  while  Demerara  in  the  same  year  had  ninety-three 
plantations,  of  which  no  fewer  than  thirty-four — over  one-third — were  owned  by 
Englishmen.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  Dutch  plantations  in 
Demerara  were  either  not  occupied  or  left  in  the  hands  of  English  attorneys ;  for 
Gravesande  had  written  on  December  17,  1760,  that  the  English  were  in  the  majority 
there.  To  this  immigration  of  English  planters  the  subsequent  cession  of  the  Colony 
of  Essequebo  and  Demerara  to  the  British  Crown  must,  no  doubt,  be  mainly  attributed. 
The  actual  cession  was  an  incident  in  the  ^Napoleonic  wars.  Holland  became  for  a 
time  the  Batavian  Republic  and  the  bosom-ally  of  France.  Consequently  the  British 
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naval  and  military  forces  in  the  West  Indies  set  about  the  capture  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  that  region.  Demerara  and  Essequebo  capitulated  on  September  17, 
1803,  and  Berbice  a  few  days  later.  All  three  rivers  were  finally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  a  Convention  signed  in  London  on  August  13,  1814,  and  they  were  con- 
stituted to  be  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  by  a  commission  under  the  Royal  Signet 
and  Sign  Manual,  dated  March  4,  1831. 

In  1831  British  Guiana  had  been  in  process  of  colonisation  for  two  centuries. 
What  had  been  the  result  till  then  ?  As  regards  the  aborigines,  I  cannot  add  to  what 
I  have  said  already ;  but  a  census  taken  in  March  1831  showed  that  the  European 
population — it  must  at  that  date  have  been  almost  entirely  English  and  Dutch — 
numbered  3,529  souls  (2,519  being  males  and  1,010  females).  The  only  other  element 
in  the  population  consisted  of  negro  slaves,  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Great  Britain  was  not  responsible  for  bringing 
a  single  slave  to  the  Colony,  for  the  slave  trade  was  abolished  by  this  country  in  1807. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  August  1,  1834,  that  all  slaves  in  British  Guiana  were 
emancipated  ;  and  the  report  of  the  Registrar  of  Slaves  for  Demerara  and  Essequebo 
records  that  on  May  31,  1832,  the  number  of  slaves  in  those  two  districts  was  65,517, 
of  whom  34,349  were  males  and  31,168  females,  while  the  Berbice  Slave  Registration 
of  the  year  1831  gave  a  total  of  20,645  negro  slaves,  11,020  being  males  and  9,625 
females.  The  total  slave  population  of  the  year  1832  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at 
86,162  souls,  and  the  total  immigrant  population  at  89,691  souls.  This  spread  over 
two  centuries  gives  an  average  increment  of  448  per  annum  and  an  aggregate  immigrant 
population  of  about  one  to  the  square  mile.  All  these  immigrants  were  occupied  in 
agriculture  and  were  settled  either  on  the  sea-coast  or  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  a 
hundred  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  three  main  rivers  of  the  Colony — the  Demerara, 
Essequebo,  and  Berbice. 

The  next  great  racial  changes  in  British  Guiana  were  a  direct  result  of  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  1834.  The  sugar-planters,  seeing  their  labour  supply 
threatened,  turned  first  to  Madeira,  then  to  India,  and  then  to  China  for  a  supply  of 
workmen.  Portuguese  immigration  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores  took  place  between 
the  years  1835  and  1882,  during  which  period  there  arrived  30,809  souls.  East  Indians, 
who  now  form  the  largest  racial  element  in  the  population  of  British  Guiana,  were 
introduced  under  indenture  between  the  years  1838  and  1917  and  numbered  238,979 
souls  in  all.  The  first  Chinese  indentured  immigrants  arrived  in  British  Guiana  in 
January  1853,  and  the  last  in  March  1879,  their  total  number  being  14,002  souls.  In 
a  word,  the  immigrants  of  all  races  introduced  into  the  Colony  from  1831  to  April  24, 
1921,  the  date  of  the  last  census,  number  339,263  souls,  which  gives  an  average  of 
3,769  immigrants  introduced  annually  during  a  period  of  ninety  years. 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  It  would  have  been  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the 
addition  of  these  339,263  immigrants  to  a  population  which  in  1831  consisted  (apart 
from  aborigines)  of  89,691  souls  would — assuming  that  a  natural  increment  realised 
by  an  annual  excess  of  births  over  deaths  no  more  than  neutralised  the  loss  by 
emigration—have  produced  a  total  immigrant  population  of  about  428,954.  But 
last  year's  census  revealed  the  distressing  fact  that  the  Colony's  total  population 
(including  9,150  aborigines)  numbered  only  297,691  souls— less  by  41,572  souls  than 
the  number  of  immigrants  introduced  since  1831,  and  less  by  131,263  souls  than  the 
immigrant  population  would  have  been,  if  a  natural  increment  had  neutralised  the 
loss  by  emigration  and  deaths.  » 

It  is  worth  while  analysing  these  figures  rather  more  closely.    In  the  first  place, 
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the  census  of  April  1921  shows  that  white  colonists  other  than  Portuguese  number  only 
3,291  souls  (1,813  being  males  and  1,478  females).  Thus  there  are  actually  706  fewer 
white  men  in  British  Guiana  than  there  had  been  ninety  years  before  ;  and  relatively 
to  the  total  population  the  white  element  has  decreased  from  3-6  per  cent,  to  1-1  per 
cent.  The  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  in  April  1921  were  enumerated 
to  be  9,175  souls  (4,311  being  males  and  4,864  females),  a  poor  issue  from  the  30,809 
immigrants  of  that  race  which  had  been  introduced.  Moreover,  the  Portuguese 
colonists  have  now  become  shopkeepers  in  the  main  and  hardly  any  of  them  are  field- 
labourers.  Of  14,002  Chinese  immigrants  originally  introduced  only  2,108  were 
females.  Nature  has  now  remorselessly  restored  the  balance  between  the  sexes,  for 
last  year's  census  enumerated  the  population  of  Chinese  race  in  British  Guiana  to  be 
no  more  than  2,722  souls,  of  whom  1,462  were  males  and  1,260  females. 

The  Colony's  immigration  statistics  show  that,  between  the  years  1835  and  1892, 
there  were  introduced  40,813  immigrants  of  negro  race  from  the  West  Indian  Islands 
as  well  as  13,355  blacks  from  Africa.  These  figures  added  to  the  return  of  86,162 
negroes  enumerated  to  have  been  in  British  Guiana  in  1831-2  give  a  total  of  140,330 
souls.  But  at  last  year's  census  the  negro  population  of  the  Colony  was  found  to  be 
117,169  souls  (55,746  being  males  and  61,423  females).  Thus  not  only  has  there  been 
no  natural  increment  in  the  black  population  during  the  ninety  years  in  question, 
but  there  has  been  a  net  decrease  of  23,161  souls.  Nor  is  the  case  any  better  as  regards 
the  East  Indian  immigrants.  The  total  number  introduced  under  indenture  was,  as  I 
have  said,  238,979  souls,  and  of  these  69,803  were  repatriated  to  India  in  terms  of 
their  indenture  between  1843  and  April  24,  1921,  leaving  a  balance  of  169,176  souls. 
But  at  last  year's  census  the  East  Indian  population  was  enumerated  to  be  no  more 
than  124,938  souls  (69,130  being  males  and  55,808  females).  Again  there  has  been  no 
natural  increment,  but  on  the  contrary  a  net  decrease  of  44,238  souls. 

There  remains  one  other  element  in  the  Colony's  population,  namely  that  of  mixed 
race.  Statistics  on  this  point  are  first  given  in  the  census  report  of  1891,  when  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  mixed  race  was  returned  as  29,029  souls  (13,227  being  males  and 
15,802  females).  On  April  24, 1921,  the  total  population  of  mixed  race  was  enumerated 
to  be  30,587  souls  (13,905  being  males  and  16,682  females),  an  increase  of  1,558 
souls  in  thirty  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  1*8  per  mille  per  annum. 

This  is  a  disastrous  record,  and  it  compels  one  to  ask,  What  are  the  causes  of 
such  failure  ?  And  is  there  better  hope  for  the  future  ?  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  origin  of  the  trouble  was  what  is  known  in  the  Colony's  history  as  "the 
migration  to  the  coast."  This  began  in  Dutch  times  under  Laurens  de  Heere, 
who  was  appointed  Governor  in  1721,  and  Hermanus  Gelskerke,  who  succeeded 
him  in  1729.  The  original  Dutch  settlements  had  been  some  way  up  the  three 
main  rivers,  notably  at  Kijk-over-al  in  the  Essequebo  and  at  Fort  Nassau  on  the 
Berbice  River,  where  at  a  distance  from  the  coastal  swamps  men  lived  in  naturally 
healthy  surroundings.  But  the  coastal  flats  are  four  feet  below  sea-level  at  high 
spring  tides ;  and,  though  marvellously  fertile,  they  afford  neither  natural  drainage 
nor  a  supply  of  pure  water.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  migration  to  the  coast  meant 
an  exchange  of  naturally  healthy  for  naturally  unhealthy  environment ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  canals  had  to  be  dug  to  drain  the  coastal  plantations,  an  expensive  task 
which  could  not  be  undertaken  by  poor  settlers  with  only  a  few  slaves  each.  So  was 
laid  ,the  foundation  of  a  wealthy  "  plantocracy,"  which  soon  became  the  dominant 
political  power  in  British  Guiana.  All  the  assets  of  the  sugar-planters  were  on  the 
coast ;  and  the  immigration  schemes  adopted  by  the  planters  were  neither  initiated 
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nor  yet  pursued  in  the  interest  of  colonisation.  The  planters  needed  adult  male 
labourers  and  were,  therefore,  indifferent  to  a  low  percentage  of  female  immigrants.  The 
labour  required  by  the  sugar  estates  fluctuated  in  quantity ;  the  planters,  therefore, 
did  not  trouble  to  maintain  that  steady  annual  demand  which  might  have  accustomed 
the  minds  of  the  labouring  classes  in  India  and  China  to  the  idea  of  emigrating  to 
British  Guiana.  The  planters'  chief  aim  was  to  obtain  the  labour  they  needed  as 
cheaply  as  possible ;  they  therefore  preferred  to  replace  wastage  of  man-power  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  introducing  more  immigrants  rather  than  to  attempt  the 
exceedingly  difficult  and  costly  task  of  improving  sanitary  conditions  along  the  coast 
by  schemes  for  preventing  inundation  by  the  sea  or  flooding  by  rain,  for  sewage 
disposal,  and  for  a  pure  supply  of  potable  water.  Above  all  the  planters  desired 
immigrant  labourers  to  settle  on  or  near  their  estates,  and  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  encourage  settlement  in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana,  where  Nature  is  more 
friendly  to  the  colonist  than  she  is  among  the  coastal  swamps. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  could  the  planters  dictate  to  the  Government  the  manner 
in  which  immigrants  should  be  settled  in  British  Guiana  ?  This  brings  me  to  the  second 
reason  which  I  venture  to  assign  for  the  failure  of  colonisation  in  British  Guiana 
hitherto,  namely,  the  anomalous  constitution  under  which  that  Colony  is  governed. 
It  is  a  constitution  unique  in  the  British  Empire  and  the  creature  of  pure  mischance. 
Under  the  Dutch  regime  the  area  now  included  in  British  Guiana  had  been  divided 
into  two  colonies,  namely,  the  Colony  of  the  Two  Rivers  (i.e.,  Demerara  and  Essequebo) 
and  the  Colony  of  Berbice.  The  latter  was,  as  we  should  now  say,  a  Crown  Colony  of 
a  strict  type,  being  under  control  of  a  Council  of  Government  comprising  six  members 
presided  over  by  a  Governor,  in  whom  was  vested  the  right  of  appointing  to  all 
vacancies  in  the  Council.  This  system  was  continued  in  Berbice  under  British  rule 
between  1803  and  1831,  the  power  of  the  Crown  being  absolute  and  there  being  no 
representative  institutions  of  any  kind. 

Far  otherwise  was  the  position  in  the  Two  Rivers.  There  also,  until  the  time  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  authority  first  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  after- 
wards of  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  absolute,  but  from  an  early 
date  representative  institutions  had  been  conceded.  The  Court  of  Policy,  as  the 
Council  of  Government  in  the  Two  Rivers  was  called,  consisted  of  eight  officials, 
including  the  Governor,  who  had  both  an  original  and  a  casting  vote,  and  eight  un- 
official members.  Thus  in  case  of  division  the  Government  was  always  sure  of  a 
majority,  the  more  so  as  the  unofficial  members  were  nominated  by  a  so-called  College 
of  Kiezers  (electors),  composed  of  six  burghers  appointed  for  life  by  the  Court  of 
Policy  itself.  Now,  when  the  War  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  the  Nether- 
lands remained  neutral  as  long  as  they  could.  But,  in  the  closing  months  of  1794, 
Pichegru,  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  victorious  army,  invaded  Holland  and  occupied 
Amsterdam.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  family  fled  to  England  early  in  1795, 
and  the  Low  Countries  became  the  Batavian  Republic.  Baron  van  Grovestins,  then 
Governor  of  the  Two  Rivers,  was  a  partisan  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and,  on  the 
assumption  that  France  was  the  enemy,  measures  were  taken  to  improve  the  defences 
of  the  Colony,  the  English  planters  heartily  co-operating.  However,  on  April  27,  1795, 
dispatches  from  the  Batavian  Republic  announcing  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations 
with  France  reached  Demerara,  while  a  few  days  later  a  British  man-of-war  brought 
the  Governor  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  dated  at  Kew  on  February  7,  1795, 
commanding  that  any  British  force  or  squadron  sent  to  Demerara  or  Essequebo  should 
be  admitted  as  friends  and  allies  coming  to  prevent  the  Colony  from  being  invaded 
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by  the  French.  In  view  of  these  contradictory  instructions,  the  Court  of  Policy  decided 
to  obey  the  Batavian  Republic,  as  being  the  de  facto  Government  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  not  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  a  fugitive  in  England.  Thereupon  Baron  van 
Grovestins  at  once  left  the  Colony.  There  was  an  interregnum  without  any  Governor, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  happened  an  insurrection  of  slaves.  In  this  general  con- 
fusion, funds  being  urgently  needed  to  put  down  the  slave  insurrection,  the  members  of 
the  Court  of  Policy  called  the  six  members  of  the  College  of  Kiezers  to  a  conference ; 
and  on  June  3,  1795,  it  was  resolved  that  the  funds  of  the  Colony  should  be  under  the 
care  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  joined  to  four  Kiezers,  and  that 
this  "  Combined  Court "  should  superintend  the  Colony's  revenue  and  expenditure. 

Such  was  the  position  when  on  April  20,  1796,  a  British  squadron  sent  to  capture 
the  Two  Rivers  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara,  and  the  Colony  passed  under 
the  British  flag.  Anthony  Beaujon,  the  Dutch  Government  Secretary,  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  His  Britannic  Majesty  five  days  later  and  was  appointed  to  act  as 
Governor.  All  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  also  took  the  oath.  But  financial 
troubles  were  still  pressing,  and  on  June  11,  1796,  it  was  decided  by  Beaujon  and  a 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Policy  that,  to  facilitate  taxation,  six  Financial  Representa- 
tives— three  from  Demerara  and  three  from  Essequebo — should  be  adjoined  to  the 
Governor  and  Court  of  Policy  with  the  right  of  voting  "  on  all  matters  relative  to  the 
raising  of  taxes  and  examination  of  accounts."  This  action  of  the  local  government 
was  never  confirmed  by  sovereign  authority,  whether  Dutch  or  British,  but,  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  it  continued  in  use  until  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  the 
Colony  was  handed  back  to  Holland.  No  change  was  made  during  the  brief  truce 
which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  ;  and  when  in  1803  the  Colony  again  surrendered 
to  a  British  squadron,  the  terms  of  capitulation  agreed  to  by  Commodore  Samuel  Hood 
and  Lieutenant-General  William  Grinfield  provided  inter  alia  that  the  mode  of  taxation 
then  in  use  should  be  adhered  to.  |  This  capitulation  to  British  naval  and  military 
officers  is,  therefore,  the  charter  of  the  Combined  Court.  Moreover,  in  1831,  on  the 
union  of  Berbice  with  the  Two  Rivers  to  form  British  Guiana,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
whole  Colony  should  be  governed  under  the  system  which  previously  had  obtained 
only  in  Demerara  and  Essequebo. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  British  Guiana,  in  all  matters  affecting  revenue  and 
expenditure,  is  controlled  by  a  Combined  Court  consisting  of  eight  official  and  fourteen 
unofficial  members  ;  and,  until  the  year  1891,  all  the  unoificial  members  were  nominated 
by  a  College  of  six  Kiezers,  who  held  office  for  life  and  were  almost  invariably 
sugar-planters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  planters,  being  as  a  rule  in  a 
majority  of  fourteen  to  eight,  habitually  had  their  way  in  Combined  Court.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  was,  in  fact,  dictated  for  years  by  an  oligarchy  of  sugar-planters, 
who,  in  the  sole  interest  of  their  own  industry,  thrice  came  into  serious  conflict  with 
the  mother  country,  first  by  opposing  the  abolition  of  slavery,  next  upon  immigration 
matters,  and  finally  over  the  Sugar  Duties  Act  of  1846.  On  this  last  occasion,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  elective  section  of  Combined  Court,  the  Colony  was  left  without  any 
revenue  at  all  from  September  30,  1848,  to  August  7,  1849,  and  the  loss  on  abandoned 
import  duties  alone  was  estimated  at  $705,426.  Eventually  the  colonists  themselves 
petitioned  Combined  Court, deprecating  further  opposition  to  His  Majesty's  Government 
because  the  trade  of  the  Colony  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  plantocracy  in  its  fruitless 
struggle,  and  business  was  at  a  standstill.  The  remedy  was  sought  in  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  ;  but,  when  extended  in  1850,  the  franchise  embraced  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  adult  male  population  of  the  Colony.  Then,  in  1891,  the  College  of 
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Kiezers  was  abolished,  a  system  of  quinquennial  general  elections  was  substituted, 
and  the  franchise  was  further  extended.  Yet  even  to-day  the  electorate,  as  shown 
in  paragraphs  236-43  of  the  Census  Keport  for  1921,  consists  only  of  4,967  souls, 
or  5*8  per  cent.,  out  of  a  total  adult  male  population  of  85,929  for  the  whole  Colony. 
Of  the  whole  electorate,  3,396,  or  68*4  per  cent.,  are  of  black  or  coloured  race  ;  563, 
or  11'3  per  cent.,  are  Europeans  other  than  Portuguese;  482,  or  9*7  per  cent.,  are 
Portuguese;  428,  or  8-6  per  cent.,  are  East  Indians ;  and  96,  or  1-9  per  cent.,  are 
Chinese.  There  are  no  registered  voters  among  the  aborigines.  In  each  of  the 
seven  electoral  districts  the  black  and  coloured  voters  largely  outnumber  those  of 
all  other  races  combined.  So  the  effect  of  the  reform  has  merely  been  to  transfer 
to  the  black  and  coloured  element  in  the  population  much  of  the  power  formerly 
possessed  by  the  planters,  while  leaving  the  Government  of  the  Colony  still  in  a 
permanent  minority  of  eight  to  fourteen  in  the  Combined  Court.  It  is,  moreover, 
open  to  doubt  whether  in  the  circumstances  the  abolition  of  the  College  of  Kiezers 
has  not  been  a  disadvantage.  For,  when  Sugar  was  King,  the  Combined  Court  did 
at  least  continuously  pursue  a  policy  which  (it  was  hoped)  would  benefit  the  sugar 
industry.  But  since  the  reforms  of  1891  it  is  questionable  whether  any  definite 
policy  whatever  has  been  consistently  pursued  by  the  Combined  Court. 

Hard  cases  make  bad  law,  and  the  expedients  of  turbulent  times  are  not  apt  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  sound  constitution.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Government 
of  British  Guiana,  finding  itself  without  the  power  of  the  purse  and,  therefore,  unable 
to  ensure  the  adoption  of  its  measures  and  the  steady  pursuit  of  its  undertakings,  has 
been  lacking  in  initiative  ;  while  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  to  intervene 
as  little  as  may  be  in  the  affairs  of  British  Guiana,  and  thus  to  avoid  such  conflict  with 
the  elective  section  of  Combined  Court  as  was  almost  incessant  during  the  years  1832 
to  1850.  Consequently  too  much  has  been  left  to  the  whim  of  an  unofficial  majority, 
responsible  (if  at  all)  only  to  that  infinitesimal  part  of  the  population  which  composes 
the  electorate,  and  not  liable  to  be  called  to  account,  as  are  officers  of  the  Crown,  by 
loss  of  reputation  and  even  of  livelihood  for  errors  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
The  result  has  been  lamentable  vacillation  over  such  vital  matters  as  public  health, 
colonisation,  and  development  of  the  interior. 

After  dwelling  so  long  upon  the  errors  of  the  past,  I  should  like  briefly  to  suggest 
how  a  sound  method  of  colonisation  can  best  be  carried  out  in  future.  In  the  first 
place,  I  regard  it  as  essential  that  a  Government  should  be  set  up  in  British  Guiana 
which  can  really  govern,  and  from  which  the  power  of  the  purse  is  not  withheld. 
The  Colony  is  as  yet  unripe  for  any  form  of  dominion  self-government,  and  it  is  most 
desirable  that,  as  Lord  Grey  suggested  in  1850,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  responsible 
to  Parliament,  and  having  no  partial  interests,  should  exercise  a  controlling  authority 
in  British  Guiana  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  should  be  an  official,  not  an  unofficial, 
majority  in  the  Colony's  body  politic.  If  this  constitutional  reform  can  be  achieved, 
then  the  next  step  would  be  for  the  Imperial  authorities  to  raise  a  large  sterling  loan 
in  the  London  market  for  the  development  of  British  Guiana,  interest  and  sinking 
fund  being,  of  course,  provided  by  the  revenues  of  the  Colony,  where  taxation  at 
present  is  far  from  heavy,  being  only  £3  Is.  per  caput  as  against  £26  per  caput  in  this 
country.  I  take  these  figures  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  8  last. 

Given  then  a  strong  Government  capable  of  pursuing  a  continuous  policy  of 
development,  and  given  also  the  necessary  funds,  then  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  organise  a  sound  scheme  of  free  emigration  from  India  to 
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British  Guiana.  At  the  present  time  about  42  per  cent,  of  the  Colony's  population  is 
East  Indian.  East  Indians  are  the  largest  racial  element  there.  Many  East  Indians 
have  already  prospered  in  British  Guiana  and  become  estate  proprietors,  and  the 
Colony  offers  them  opportunities  of  success  and  independence  which  they  could  not 
have  hoped  for  in  their  native  land.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  a  tropical  colony, 
which  desires  by  means  of  immigration  to  increase  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  from 
297,691  souls  to  several  millions,  must  look  for  colonists  to  a  tropical  country,  such  as 
India,  where  the  population  is  reckoned  in  hundreds  of  millions,  and  where  rapid 
procreation  results  periodically  in  extreme  economic  pressure  on  the  inhabitants. 

The  prime  requisite  in  such  a  scheme  is  the  establishment  of  cheap,  regular,  and 
direct  lines  of  communication  between  India  and  British  Guiana.  Facility  of  transit 
brings  with  it  commerce  and  spreads  in  each  country  knowledge  of  the  other.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  then  takes  effect,  and  the  country  which  has  an  excessive 
population  naturally  and  inevitably  supplies  the  demand  of  the  sparsely  populated 
country.  The  tide  of  migration  once  set  flowing,  both  countries  benefit ;  the  one 
because  emigration  makes  the  struggle  for  existence  less  severe,  the  other  because 
immigration  peoples  an  empty  land,  thereby  making  progress  and  development 
possible.  Next  after  facility  of  transit,  and  equally  important,  is  a  sound  scheme  for 
settling  newly  arrived  immigrants  on  land  of  their  own,  safeguarding  their  health,  and 
encouraging  them  to  increase  and  multiply.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  promote 
family  immigration  and  to  introduce  men  and  women  in  approximately  equal  numbers. 
This  being  arranged,  I  think  that  on  first  arrival  the  immigrants  could  not  do  better 
than  labour  for  a  while  on  the  coastal  estates,  where  the  necessary  organisation  for 
receiving  them  and  housing  them  already  exists,  and  where  the  proprietors  are  now 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  caring  for  the  health  of  their  labourers.  But,  as 
soon  as  immigrants  are  acclimatised  and  familiar  with  local  conditions,  I  should  like 
to  see  them  settled  on  farms  of  their  own  away  from  the  coast,  in  localities  where 
natural  drainage  and  a  pure  water  supply  can  be  found  for  them.  The  most  promising 
locality  to  my  mind  for  such  a  settlement  in  the  immediate  future  is  on  the  Mabaruma 
Hills  in  the  north-west  district  of  the  .Colony,  which  is  now  being  opened  up  by 
road-construction.  Other  settlements  could  no  doubt  be  made  along  the  line  of  the 
cattle-track  extending  from  Georgetown  to  the  Rupununi  district,  notably  in  the 
beautiful  prairies  at  Annai,  the  headquarters  of  the  district,  where  the  Government 
maintains  a  cattle-ranch,  and  where  settlers  would  from  the  outset  have  an  assured 
supply  of  fresh  meat,  of  milk,  and  of  fish  from  the  river.  Even  healthier  for  colonists 
would  be  the  open  tablelands,  some  3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  between  the  Potaro 
and  the  Ireng  rivers.  But  road-construction  and  transport  facilities  are  a  pre- 
requisite to  such  settlement. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  activities  of  colonists  in  British  Guiana  should  be 
confined  to  growing  sugar  and  rice  on  the  coast.  Immense  forests,  full  of  valuable 
timber,  only  await  the  labour  and  capital  necessary  for  their  exploitation.  Cattle- 
ranching,  and  perhaps  also  ostrich-farming,  can  be  pursued  on  the  savannah  lands 
of  the  interior.  Gold-mining,  bauxite- quarrying,  and  diamond-winning  provide 
work  for  the  more  adventurous ;  and  water-power  in  abundance  is  ready  to  be 
harnessed  for  the  use  of  man  in  these  operations.  Vast  regions  of  the  interior  are 
suitable  for  growing  coffee,  all  manner  of  citrous  fruits  and  ground  provisions.  Withal 
the  climate,  save  in  the  coastal  swamps,  is  agreeable  ;  and  even  on  the  coast  sanitation, 
if  funds  were  available  to  undertake  it,  could  make  the  surroundings  of  colonists 
reasonably  healthy. 
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There  already  exist  in  British  Guiana  an  Immigration  Department,  a  Department 
of  Lands  and  Mines,  and  a  Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture,  whose  officers — 
especially  the  Immigration  Agents,  the  Wardens,  and  the  Agricultural  Instructors — 
can  do  much  to  assist  immigrant  settlers.  The  Government  has  also  established, 
since  1915,  a  system  of  Co-operative  Credit  Loan  Banks,  from  which  peasant  proprietors 
can  obtain  help.  Moreover,  the  planters  and  estate-owners  now  recognise  the  necessity 
for  organising  immigration  on  new  and  better  lines  than  heretofore.  A  hopeful 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  settlement  has  recently  been  afforded 
by  the  Demerara  Bauxite  Company,  which  came  into  being  in  1916  and  has  provided 
for  the  housing  of  some  2,000  employees,  partly  white,  but  mainly  black  and  brown, 
at  Mackenzie,  about  sixty  miles  up  the  Demerara  Eiver.  There  a  village  of  trim, 
mosquito-proof  houses  has  sprung  into  existence.  These  houses  are  raised  well  off 
the  ground  on  concrete  pillars,  round  the  feet  of  which  are  gutters,  kept  full  of  oil, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  ants.  A  water-tower  has  been  erected  to  provide  a 
pipe-borne  supply  of  potable  water.  There  is  a  small  hospital,  in  charge  of  a  very 
competent  doctor,  who  had  experience  of  sanitation  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 
Sewage  disposal  receives  careful  attention,  and  the  whole  compound  is  well  drained 
and  cleaned.  Unfortunately,  severe  depression  in  the  aluminium  trade  has  compelled 
this  Company  temporarily  to  suspend  its  operations,  but  when  work  can  be 
resumed  I  believe  that  the  vital  statistics  at  Mackenzie  will  illustrate  strikingly  the 
benefits,  both  direct  and  indirect,  to  be  derived  from  well-organised  sanitary  effort. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  no  one  will  misinterpret  me  as  advocating  abandonment 
of  the  coastal  estates.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion  these  estates  are  the  most 
important  tangible  asset  which  the  Colony  possesses  to-day,  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  preserve  and  improve  them.  But  I  do  say  that  the  experience  of  a  hundred 
years  proves  that  we  cannot  hope  to  get  a  natural  increment  from  a  population 
settled  entirely  on  the  coast,  and  that,  therefore,  a  determined  attempt  should  now 
be  made  to  establish  centres  of  population,  well  above  sea-level,  at  the  most  suitable 
places  in  the  interior  of  the  Colony,  and  to  make  those  centres  easily  accessible. 
Immigrant  families  so  settled  may  be  expected  to  multiply  rapidly,  and,  once  a 
natural  increment  is  annually  obtained  from  settlers  in  the  Colony,  British  Guiana 
will  be  on  the  high  road  to  progress  and  development,  for,  as  Bacon  wisely  said : 
"  The  true  greatness  of  a  State  consisteth  essentially  in  population  and  breed  of 
men."  Eight  years'  service  in  British  Guiana,  during  which  I  travelled  extensively 
in  the  interior,  have  convinced  me  that  the  Colony  holds  wonderful  potentialities, 
and,  if  during  this  century  it  can  be  adequately  peopled,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  Imperial  Crown.  It  is  capable  of  producing 
all  the  sugar  that  this  country  can  consume.  It  should  supply  the  British  West 
Indies  with  their  rice  and  beef.  It  should  furnish  the  Empire  with  quantities  of 
valuable  hardwood.  It  should  be  the  source  from  which  we  obtain  our  chief  supplies 
of  alumina  and  abrasives.  It  may  well  be  found  capable  of  yielding  a  large  output 
of  gold  and  diamonds.  It  should  be  both  the  tropical  garden  of  the  great  northern 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  a  land  of  promise  for  East  Indians  who  find  the  struggle 
for  existence  too  hard  in  their  native  country.  If  these  aspirations  are  fulfilled,  as 
I  believe  they  can  be,  any  investment  in  British  Guiana  of  the  capital  and  of  the 
man- power  available  within  the  British  Empire  will  be  richly  repaid. 

Sir  EDWARD  DAVSON  asked  whether  the  present  constitution  of  British  Guiana  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  because  he  said  that  was,  after 
all,  the  main  end  of  any  form  of  government.  In  the  case  of  British  Guiana,  unlike  Barbados  or 
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Bermuda,  there  was  no  particular  element  of  sentiment  attaching  to  its  constitution.  The  piper 
practically  suggested  that  British  Guiana  should  be  made  a  Crown  Colony.  Now,  a  Crown  Colony 
postulated  the  ideal  and  perfect  man  as  Governor,  and  although  they  had  had  many  wise  Governors 
in  the  West  Indies,  there  had  been  occasions  when  they  had  had  Governors  who  were  otherwise, 
and  he  felt  quite  certain  that,  once  you  got  a  Governor  who  failed  to  reach  the  higher  standard, 
you  would  immediately  get  an  insistent  demand  for  some  control  in  guiding  the  destinies 
of  that  colony.  It  should  be  possible  to  create  a  new  constitution  which  would  continue 
to  give  the  people  some  voice  and  control,  and  at  the  same  time  get  rid  of  those  difficulties  which 
Mr.  dementi  had  mentioned.  He  himself  had  no  scheme,  but  he  felt  that  if  Mr.  Wood  would 
consider  the  sending  out  of  a  Commission  of  men  versed  in  Constitutional  Law,  who  might  hear 
and  discuss  the  views  of  the  Colony,  they  might  possibly  be  able  to  draft  a  constitution  that  would 
meet  the  end  to  which  they  were  looking.  With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  interior,  he 
agreed  with  all  Mr.  Clementi  had  said,  and  recognised  the  very  moderate  tone  he  had  taken.  There 
was  sometimes  a  danger  of  assuming  this  was  a  country  teeming  with  all  kinds  of  undiscovered 
wealth,  and,  while  he  hoped  that  was  so,  this  wealth  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  therefore 
he  thought  Mr.  Clementi  was  right  in  only  mentioning  those  commodities  about  which  we  already 
knew,  and  which  should  be  sufficient  to  encourage  us  to  make  a  start  in  developing  the  interior. 
Above  all  there  was  this  question  of  population.  If  the  scheme  for  immigration  from  India  failed 
the  Colony  vould  be  faced  with  a  large  problem — that  of  finding  where  the  new  population  was 
to  come  from.  With  regard  to  health,  he  was  not  sure  after  all  that  was  not  the  keynote  to  the 
question  of  population.  One  almost  felt,  hi  fact,  that  if  we  could  only  tackle  this  problem  of  health, 
the  problem  of  population  might  almost  solve  itself  automatically.  Here  again,  he  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  Commission  from  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  who  should  make 
a  survey  of  British  Guiana  and  draft  a  definite  plan  of  campaign  against  disease.  If  such  a  plan 
were  effectively  carried  out,  he  thought  we  should  see  a  drastic  change  in  the  present  condition  ; 
had  this  Colony  belonged  to  the  United  States,  he  felt  certain  that  within  a  reasonable  number 
of  years  they  would  have  brought  this  trouble  under  a  greater  measure  of  control,  and  he  failed 
to  see  why  we  also  should  not  be  equal  to  the  task. 

Sir  WALTER  EGEETON  said  he  could  wish  that  after  eight  years'  hard  service  in  British  Guiana 
Mr.  Clementi  might  be  transferred  to  some  other  place  where  his  experience  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  producing  good  results.  He  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  that  Crown  Colony  govern- 
ment was  not  necessarily  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  British  Guiana.  It  was  not  Crown  Colony  govern- 
ment you  wanted  so  much  as  a  fixed  settled  government,  with  a  firm  intention  of  working  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  Colony.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  medical  service  in  British  Guiana  that 
that  Colony  was  not  much  healthier,  but  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  Sanitary  measures  were 
bound  to  be  unpopular.  It  was  only  strong  Governments  that  could  carry  them  out.  Get  on 
with  sanitation  in  any  way  you  will,  he  said,  and  you  will  have  taken  a  great  step  towards  progress 
in  British  Guiana.  If  rapid  advance  were  what  was  desired,  that  could  only  be  effected  by  immigra- 
tion, but  make  the  Colony  healthy  and  a  natural  increment  of  population  would  inevitably  follow, 
though,  of  course,  in  a  more  gradual  measure.  British  Guiana  was  rich  in  gold  and  diamonds, 
but  mining  there  had  not  added  to  the  population  in  the  least,  but  had  rather  decreased  it.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  all  decent  means  of  access  to  the  interior,  everything  had  to  be  brought  up  from 
the  coast.  It  had  been  impossible  for  population  to  grow  up  in  the  mining  districts,  but  if  by  any 
means  you  could  give  easy  access  to  those  districts,  he  was  sure  they  would  get  settlers  who  would 
make  as  large  fortunes  out  of  agriculture  hi  supplying  the  miners,  as  the  miners  would  from  the  mines. 
It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  hopeful  things  in  British  Guiana,  that  Mr.  Clementi 
should  have  succeeded  where  others  had  failed  in  getting  a  trail  made  from  the  coast  to  the  interior, 
and  he  heartily  congratulated  him  on  that  work,  which  had  proved  a  great  asset  to  the  Colony. 

Mr.  J.  A.  BARBOUR  JAMES,  speaking  as  one  of  the  sons  of  British  Guiana,  whose  parents  came 
from  Africa,  sympathised  with  the  view  that  the  immigration  of  people  of  African  origin  should  be 
encouraged.  He  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  visit  of  the  Under-Secretary,  which  he  hoped 
would  result  in  their  getting  the  loan  which  the  Colony  so  much  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clementi,  and  said  that  those  interested  in 
British  Guiana  might  be  sure  that  whatever  we  on  this  side  could  do  in  trying  to  help  the  people 
of  the  Colony  to  weather  the  problems  and  difficulties  confronting  them,  we  should  do  all  the  more 
willingly  after  what  we  had  heard  from  Mr.  Clementi. 

In  reply  Mr.  CLEMENTI  said  the  question  of  the  setting  up  of  a  Government  that  would  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Colony  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  He  cordially  agreed  with  Sir  Walter 
Egerton  that  what  was  essential  was  that  the  Government  should  be  a  real  Government,  and  pursue 
the  same  policy  continuously,  because  hi  matters  of  sanitation,  immigration,  and  labour  supply 
you  could  not  achieve  results  except  over  a  prolonged  period.  If  the  policy  of  the  government 
of  to-day  was  overthrown  by  the  government  of  to-morrow,  you  would  get  neither  sanitation  nor 
a  continuous  supply  of  labour  from  abroad.  If  development  was  to  be  at  all  rapid  there  must 
be  immigration,  and  for  that  purpose  they  must  go  to  a  country  where  the  population  was  numbered 
not  by  thousands,  but  by  millions,  and  the  only  country  that  had  occurred  to  his  mind  was  India, 
which  was  all  the  more  suitable  because  of  the  large  Indian  population  in  the  country  already. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  BOUGHEY,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Wood  for  presiding. 
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By  the  Hon.  W.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

[The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  presiding  at  this  Lecture,  as  I  consider 
it  specially  appropriate  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  should  have  invited  my 
friend,  Mr.  W.  Ormsby-Gore,  to  read  us  a  paper  on  his  recent  very  interesting  and 
important  official  visit  to  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies.  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore, 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  Parliament  for  a  good  many  years,  is  one  of 
the  younger  Conservative  members  who  always  takes  a  deep  and  vivid  interest  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  development  and  good  government  of  the  Empire.  I  look 
forward  to  the  not  far  distant  time  when  his  country  will  invite  him  to  take  a  more 
important  part  in  the  Government  of  the  Empire.  It  is  men  of  his  type  who  have 
made  our  Empire  what  it  stands  for  to-day,  and  who,  by  their  careful  study  of  political 
problems  and  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  British  statesmanship,  are  best  fitted 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  high  traditions  of  Great  Britain  as  an  Oversea  Power. 
For  all  who  are  interested  in  questions  of  Colonial  statesmanship,  the  West  Indies 
bristle  with  fascinating  problems — constitutional,  economic,  medical,  educational,  etc., 
etc.  I  believe  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  proposes  this  evening  to  concentrate  our  attention 
more  particularly  on  the  political  and  constitutional  aspect.  As  a  practical  business 
man  who  has  had,  and  still  has,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  British  West  Indies,  I 
would  welcome  a  simplification  of  the  administrative  side  of  the  islands  as  a  whole. 
I  know  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way,  namely,  the  distances  separating  various 
islands,  contending  points  of  view,  and,  may  I  say,  local  prejudices,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  each  of  the  islands  individually  would  benefit  if,  in  a  bold  spirit  of  states- 
manship, they  were  merged  into  one  political  entity  or  confederation  that  would 
rank  as  a  more  important  factor  in  the  British  Empire.  I  believe  the  advantages 
of  this  course  for  each  and  all  would  greatly  outweigh  any  possible  drawbacks  and 
local  self-sacrifice  that  the  step  might  involve. 

For  their  own  sake,  I  hope  the  West  Indian  Islands  will  draw  together  just  as 
the  separate  States  in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  the  individual  Colonies  now  composing 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  have  done,  from  which  arise  the  strength  and  world-position 
of  these  great  Dominions  to-day.  We  need  the  big  view  and  the  long  view,  and  it 
is  men  like  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  to  whom  we  look  to  assist  in  bringing  progress  and 
development  to  our  Colonies  which  are  so  rich  in  natural  resources.] 

ON  November  30,  1921,  a  Mission  consisting  of  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  R.  A.  Wiseman,  principal  Clerk  of  the  West  Indian 
Department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  myself  left  England  on  a  special  mission  of 
inquiry  to  certain  of  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  reasons  given  for  the  dispatch  of  the  Mission  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
were  twofold — the  one  general  and  the  other  particular.  The  general  reason  was  the 
desire  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Colonial  Office  should  be  brought  more  directly 
and  personally  into  touch  with  the  various  problems  facing  the  Governors  and 
administrators  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  good  results  which  had  followed  from 
Mr.  Churchill's  own  visit  to  the  Middle  East  in  the  spring  of  1921  had  impressed  him 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  June  13,  1922,  at  8.30  p.m.,  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G.C.M.Q.,  Jf.P.,  in  the  chair. 
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with  the  advantages  of  bringing  those  responsible  for  the  ultimate  control  and  guidance 
of  policy  in  London  more  closely  into  touch  with  those  dealing  with  the  problems 
on  the  spot.  He  felt  further  that  such  a  mission,  while  less  expensive  and  less  formal 
than  a  Royal  Commission,  would  enable  a  general  review  and  stocktaking  of  the 
situation  to  be  made,  and  at  the  outset  of  this  paper  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the 
value  both  to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  Colonial  Office  of  such  a  procedure.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Empire  if  similar  missions  were  undertaken  at  fairly 
regular  intervals  to  those  portions  of  the  Empire  over  which  the  Colonial  Office,  still 
exercises  a  very  direct  responsibility.  The  advent  of  such  a  Mission  in  the  Colonies 
visited  had  the  effect  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  Imperial 
Government  many  matters  of  general  and  local  interest  in  a  more  or  less  considered 
form  by  different  sections  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies.  Information  and 
representations  made  in  this  manner,  while  not  superseding  in  any  way  the  ordinary 
methods  of  communication  by  means  of  dispatch,  must  form  a  very  valuable  supple- 
ment to  that  method,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  personal 
touch  which  such  a  Mission  is  able  to  bring  to  the  solution  of  difficulties.  The  time 
at  our  disposal  at  each  of  the  Colonies  visited  was  necessarily  short,  but  owing  to  the 
warning  that  had  been  given  of  our  approach,  various  representative  deputations  had 
got  together  in  each  of  the  colonies  visited  and  were  able,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
to  lay  their  considered  views  before  the  Mission.  The  several  Governors  and  admin- 
istrators, without  exception,  intimated  to  us  the  assistance  which  such  a  Mission  gave 
to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  responsibilities,  and  not  the  least  valuable  function 
of  the  Mission  was  the  discussion  which  took  place  between  the  Mission  as  representing 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  responsible  administrators  on  many  questions  of  policy, 
which  had  formed  the  subject  of  dispatches  and  sometimes  lengthy  written 
communications  to  and  from  London.  Further,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  the 
psychological  value  in  the  Colonies  of  official  visits  of  this  nature.  It  brings  home 
to  the  whole  body  politic  the  interest  felt  both  by  the  Colonial  Office  and  Imperial 
Parliament  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  our  Crown  Colonies,  and  I  think  that  such 
a  Mission  is  a  valuable  innovation  in  the  machinery  of  United  Empire,  and  in  reminding 
Parliament  and  the  public  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  trust  which  they  have  to 
discharge  in  relation  to  the  Crown  Colonies.  I  hope  that  the  precedent  of  this  Mission 
may  be  followed  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  In  the  West  Indies,  in  particular,  there  had 
grown  up  a  certain  undefined  feeling  of  neglect,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  concentration 
of  public  interest  on  the  Continents  of  the  Old  World  during  the  Great  War. 

The  particular  reason  which  led  the  Secretary  of  State  to  select  the  British  West 
Indies  for  the  first  mission  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  representations  that  have 
been  received  during  the  course  of  1921  expressing  the  growing  demand  in  several  of 
the  West  Indies  Crown  Colonies  for  the  bestowal  of  a  measure  of  representative 
government.  These  demands  had  come  in  the  form  of  widely  signed  petitions  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  questions  by  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Lord  Milner  when  Secretary  of 
State  had  already  agreed  to  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  including  in  the 
legislative  council  of  the  Island  of  Grenada  an  elective  element,  and  this  grant  by 
Lord  Milner  had  stimulated  similar  demands  in  other  West  Indian  Colonies.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  chief  definite  object  of  the  Mission  was  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  various  constitutions  in  the  British  West  Indies  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
by  discussion  on  the  spot  what  changes,  if  any,  might  be  desirable.  Thanks  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Admiralty  in  placing  a  man-of-war  at  our  disposal,  we  were  enabled 
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during  our  three  months'  absence  from  England  to  visit  Jamaica,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis, 
Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  British 
Guiana.  We  were  able  to  spend  a  fortnight  each  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  eight  days 
in  British  Guiana,  five  days  in  Barbados,  and  from  two  to  three  days  in  each  of  the 
other  Colonies.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  we  had  a  very  strenuous  time,  but  we 
managed  to  crowd  into  these  short  visits  a  very  large  amount  of  work,  in  addition  to 
taking  part  in  a  good  many  public  receptions  and  social  gatherings  which  entailed 
the  making  of  many  speeches.  We  everywhere  received  the  warmest  welcome,  and 
the  public  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  Empire  were  without  a 
single  exception  very  remarkable. 

Mr.  Wood's  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  our  tour  has  now  been  presented 
to  Parliament  as  a  Command  Paper,  and  I  think  it  can  be  claimed  for  that  Report 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  it  constitutes  a  very  valuable  mine  of  information 
on  the  various  problems  of  the  Colonies  visited,  and  in  its  principal  section,  e.g.,  that 
dealing  with  constitutional  questions,  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  constitutional  development  of  the  Empire  which  may  have  important  bearings 
upon  the  future  of  Crown  Colony  government  elsewhere.  The  Report  is  divided 
into  five  principal  sections  : 

1.  Constitutional.  4.  Education. 

2.  Economic.  5.  Questions  affecting 

3.  Medical.  particular  Colonies. 

In  the  first  section,  e.g.,  Constitutional,  Mr.  Wood  has  written  a  general  essay  on 
the  possible  lines  of  development  of  Crown  Colony  government  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  of  far-reaching  interest.  The  Report  then  continues  to  deal  with  the 
application  of  these  general  principles  in  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  three 
Windward  Islands,  and  in  Trinidad.  It  concludes  with  a  note  on  the  use  of  the  official 
majority  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State.  It  then 
proceeds  to  deal  with  questions  concerning  federation,  and  notably  the  various  proposals 
that  have  been  made  of  recent  years  regarding  general  West  Indian  Federation  and 
the  local  criticisms  of  the  working  of  the  existing  Federation  of  the  five  constituent 
Members  of  the  Leeward  Islands  Federation. 

The  Economic  Section  deals  in  the  first  place  with  the  general  outlook  of  West 
Indian  trade  and  produce,  and  then  proceeds  to  deal  more  particularly  with  the  most 
serious  economic  question  now  facing  the  West  Indies,  e.g.,  the  position  of  the  sugar 
industry.  It  then  deals  with  the  special  economic  difficulties  of  the  Island  [of 
Dominica,  with  the  general  questions  of  steamship  and  telegraphic  communications, 
with  the  problem  of  West  Indian  currency,  and  with  the  formation  of  banks  for 
agricultural  development. 

The  third  section  of  the  Report  deals  with  the  present  position  of  public  health 
and  sanitation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  with  the  medical  service  and  supply  of  doctors 
in  particular.  In  this  connection  there  are  added,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Report,  some 
interesting  suggestions  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  Trinidad  for  the  unification  of  the 
West  Indian  Medical  Services. 

The  fourth  section  gives  in  outline  the  representations  received  by  the  Mission 
from  various  organised  bodies  of  teachers  dealing  with  the  subject  of  education,  and 
in  the  fifth  and  last  section  the  main  items  of  interest  are  the  problems  of  government 
expenditure  and  finance  in  Jamaica,  and  the  possibilities  of  stimulating  the  opening 
up  and  development  of  the  vast  uninhabited  portions  of  British  Guiana.  On  the  last 
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of  these  questions  you  have  recently  had  a  paper  read  to  this  Institute  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Mr.  Clementi,  and  I  feel  I  am  therefore  enabled  to  refrain  from  a  further 
reference  to  this  question  to-night,  except  to  say  that  the  conclusion  I  personally 
came  to  is  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  attract  sufficient  capital  for  so  great  an  under- 
taking without  some  assurance  of  an  increased  population  to  carry  out  any  develop- 
ment, and  that  you  cannot  hope  to  get  any  increased  population,  either  by  immigration 
or  a  natural  increase  of  the  existing  population,  unless  and  until  the  acute  and  difficult 
problems  of  public  health  and  sanitation  are  taken  more  vigorously  in  hand. 

I  propose  to-night  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  political  and  constitutional 
questions  raised  in  the  Keport.  There  are  many  more  competent  than  I  am  to  deal 
with  the  economic  and  other  questions  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is,  of  course, 
manifest  that  the  political  and  constitutional  questions  are  affected  in  the  West 
Indies  as  everywhere  else  by  economic  considerations,  and  in  this  connection  I  would 
emphasise  the  social  importance  and  significance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  West 
Indian  communities.  The  economic  collapse  of  the  European  element  in  those 
communities  if  the  sugar  industry  were  allowed  to  become  extinguished  could  not  fail 
to  have  very  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  future  character  of  the  Colonies,  and  I 
hope  that  when  the  British  public  are  brought  to  realise  the  present  menace  of  foreign, 
and  notably  American,  control  of  the  bulk  of  the  world's  sugar  production  and  its 
refining,  they  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  in  their  own  interests  of  maintaining 
somewhere  within  the  British  Empire,  and  particularly  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
a  British  sugar  industry. 

To  return  to  the  constitutional  questions.  The  executive  Government  in  each 
of  the  Colonies  we  visited  is  an  official  Government,  i.e.,  it  consists  of  a  Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  responsible  for  the  peace,  order,  good  govern- 
ment, and  progress  of  the  Colony,  and  the  various  departments  of.  Government  are 
administered  under  the  Governor  by  officials  of  the  Colonial  Service.  It  is  nowhere 
suggested  in  the  Report,  nor  was  it  suggested  in  the  West  Indies,  that  this  form  of 
government  should  be  changed.  In  none  of  the  Colonies  was  it  suggested  that  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  responsible  self-government  could  or  should  be  introduced. 
In  the  first  place,  there  does  not  exist  in  the  West  Indies  any  section  of  the  community 
with  sufficient  leisure  to  permit  them  to  give  up  their  business  or  profession  for  the 
doubtful  satisfaction  of  becoming  a  whole-time  Minister  in  charge  of  a  department. 
The  fundamental  constitutional  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  concede  to  local  public  opinion  a  voice  in  the  direction  or  even  the 
control  of  such  an  official  government.  In  Barbados  we  have  a  very  clear  example 
obtaining  continuously  since  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  system  of  representative 
but  not  responsible  government.  The  Executive  Government  is  official,  and  owes 
its  appointment  and  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  controlled 
and  its  policy  is  directed  by  a  local  constitution  of  great  antiquity  which  has  power  over 
public  expenditure,  taxation,  and  legislation. 

The  Governor  of  Barbados  and  his  officials  depend  upon  obtaining,  the  assent  of 
the  elected  Legislative  Assembly  and  of  the  nominated  Upper  House  or  Council  to 
his  projects.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  sixteen  elected  members,  elected 
annually  on  a  high  franchise.  This  Assembly  has  its  own  speaker,  and  the  Governor 
is  excluded  from  its  deliberations,  the  only  representative  of  the  Government  in  the 
Assembly  being  the  Attorney-General.  Barbados  is  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  governed 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  2,000  Barbadians  who  enjoy  the  franchise  out  of 
a  population  of  approximately  200,000,  i.e.,  by  the  sort  of  body  which  the  English 
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House  of  Commons  was  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1868.  How  much  longer  it  will  be 
possible  to  maintain  such  an  oligarchy  I  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  say. 

British  Guiana  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of  dyarchy.  Matters  requiring 
legislation,  i.e.,  the  passing  of  ordinances,  are  dealt  with  by  the  "  Court  of  Policy," 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  eight  officials  and  eight  elected  members.  By  the  use  of 
his  casting  vote  the  Governor  is,  therefore,  in  the  same  position  as  the  Government  of  a 
Crown  Colony  in  matters  of  legislation.  In  matters  of  taxation  and  appropriation, 
however,  the  constitutional  authority  is  the  "  Combined  Court "  which  consists  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  together  with  six  additional  elected  members. 
In  the  "  Combined  Court,"  therefore,  the  official  Government  is  in  a  minority,  and  the 
fourteen  elected  members  in  effect  have  control  of  public  finance  and  policy  involving 
finance. 

In  Jamaica  something  of  the  same  kind  obtains,  but  in  a  different  way.  In  the 
Jamaica  Council  the  official  members,  together  with  the  nominated  unofficials  who  can 
be  called  upon  by  the  Governor  to  vote  in  his  support,  are  in  a  majority  of  one  over 
the  fourteen  elected  members  ;  but  under  the  constitution  that  has  obtained  since 
1895  the  Governor  can  only  use  this  official  majority  when  the  elected  members  are 
unanimous  against  any  proposal  involving  legislation  by  declaring  the  matter  to  be 
of  "  paramount "  importance.  More  important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  any  nine 
of  the  elected  members  have  the  power  to  reject  any  appropriation  of  public  moneys 
and  vetoing  any  new  tax  imposed  by  the  Government.  In  effect,  this  is  again  an 
example  of  dyarchy  whereby  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  matters  of  pure  legislation 
and  matters  involving  finance,  in  the  latter  any  nine  out  of  the  fourteen  being  vested 
with  what  is  in  fact  the  controlling  and  directing  power. 

In  the  other  Colonies  which  we  visited,  e.g.,  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  Windward 
Islands,  and  in  Trinidad,  the  existing  form  of  constitution  is  that  of  pure  Crown 
Colony  Government,  e.g.,  a  Council  providing  for  the  bare  official  majority  and  a 
minority  consisting  of  unofficial  individuals  nominated  by  the  Governor  to  assist  in 
the  deliberations.  It  is  from  these  Islands  that  the  demands  have  been  received 
for  changes  in  the  Constitution.  The  demands  consist  in  the  main  of  the  request 
that  the  elective  principle  shall  be  introduced  and  that  a  proportion  of  the  nominated 
unofficials  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  instead  of  by  nomination  by  the  Governor. 
The  most  difficult  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Trinidad, 
and  the  arguments  put  forward  pro  and  con  the  proposal  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  problem  that  has  to  be  faced.  All  the  British  West  Indies  are  mixed  communities, 
but  none  is  more  mixed  than  Trinidad.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  persons 
of  African  descent  ;  one-third  of  the  population  are  East  Indians ;  there  are  a  couple 
of  thousand  Chinese  largely  engaged  in  retail  trade ;  there  are  a  number  of  French 
cocoa  planters,  the  descendants  of  the  French  colonists  who  remained  in  the  Island 
when  we  took  it  from  France  at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  ;  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  South  American  Spaniards,  notably  from  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Venezuela,  and  there  is  an  important  English  and  small  American  commercial  element 
engaged  in  the  shipping  and  trade  of  Port  of  Spain,  in  the  development  of  the  rich  oil 
fields,  and  in  the  ownership  and  conduct  of  the  sugar  estates.  The  system  of 
nomination  by  the  Governor  has  in  the  past  been  worked  by  him  on  the  principle  of 
securing  at  least  one  representative  of  each  of  the  more  important  sections  of  the 
community,  and  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  the  Colony  that  the  system 
has  worked  well  in  the  past  and  has  given  a  stability  to  the  Island  which  has  been 
the  foundation  of  its  very  real  prosperity. 
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The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  equally  clear.  With  increased  prosperity  has 
come  an  increased  demand  for  education  both  elementary  and  higher.  The  elementary 
schools  are  excellent,  and  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  Colony  attend  them ; 
this  proportion  would  be  even  higher  were  it  not  for  the  backwardness  of  the  Hindu 
and  Mahommedan  elements  of  the  East  Indian  population,  who  still  adhere  very 
tenaciously  to  their  various  Indian  languages.  With  education  and  the  increasing 
circulation  of  two  excellent  newspapers  has  grown  a  very  general  interest  in  politics 
and  public  affairs.  The  three  municipalities  of  Port  of  Spain,  San  Fernando,  and 
Arima  are  bodies  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  these  municipalities  have  conducted 
their  affairs  to  general  satisfaction.  Trinidad,  like  other  countries,  has  caught  the 
wave  of  democratic  sentiment  and  liberal  thought,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  among  the  intelligentsia  and  professional  classes  there  is  a  demand  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  elective  system  in  the  Colonial  Legislature.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  general  movement  of  opinion  throughout  the  Colony  lies  in  this  direction, 
and  even  those  who  would  prefer  to  see  no  change  in  the  existing  system  have  come 
to  regard  some  change  in  the  representative  direction  as  inevitable,  and  at  any  rate 
did  not  seem  prepared  to  put  up  a  political  fight  against  a  change.  A  certain  number 
of  the  East  Indians  are  apprehensive  that  as  the  least  educated  and  poorest  element 
of  the  community  they  may  lose  by  the  change,  and  in  accordance  with  Indian 
precedent  they  put  forward  a  demand  for  communal  representation,  i.e.,  election 
not  by  districts  but  by  racial  groups.  In  a  mixed  community  like  Trinidad, 
communal  representation  would  tend  to  divide  rather  than  to  unite,  and  to  emphasise 
racial  distinctions  rather  than  diminish  them.  This  is  obviously  undesirable,  and 
accordingly,  after  going  into  the  questions  very  fully  with  all  sections  of  opinion, 
official  and  unofficial,  Mr.  Wood  recommends  that  the  Island  of  Trinidad  should 
elect  six  members  from  six  single-member  constituencies  to  serve  in  the  Council  in 
future,  leaving  six  unofficial  members  still  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor,  to  be 
selected  by  him  and  as  far  as  possible  to  represent  those  sections  of  the  community 
who  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  representation  through  the  general  ballots. 

Similar  proposals  are  made  in  regard  to  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia.  In 
the  Leeward  Islands,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Dominica,  where  the  question 
has  been  referred  for  further  consideration,  no  change  is  proposed.  In  the  Islands  of 
Antigua  and  St.  Kitts  it  was  made  clear  to  the  Mission  that  the  demand  for  a  change 
in  the  existing  system  has  not  any  very  real  or  substantial  backing,  and  that  the  most 
responsible  sections  of  unofficial  opinion  are  still  satisfied  with  the  old  state  of  affairs 
and  would  prefer  not  to  see  any  change.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  may  not  appear  that  the 
changes  proposed  in  Trinidad  and  the  Windward  Islands  are  of  a  very  revolutionary 
character — they  are  not,  but  it  is  obvious  that  once  the  elective  principle  is  introduced 
and  the  machinery  for  voting  is  established,  the  seed  of  constitutional  change  has  been 
planted  and  will  inevitably  grow,  and  that  as  experience  is  gained  by  the  new  Councils 
and  by  the  electors  themselves,  further  changes  will  sooner  or  later  take  place.  Jamaica 
passed  into  this  first  stage  in  1884,  when  an  order  in  Council  was  passed  directing  that 
nine  members  of  the  Council  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote.  In  1895  the  number 
was  increased  to  fourteen,  in  1909  the  franchise  was  lowered,  and  in  1919  it  was 
extended  to  women,  and,  as  already  stated,  it  was  in  1895  that  the  special  powers  were 
granted  to  any  nine  of  the  fourteen  elected  members  in  regard  to  finance. 

In  examining  the  working  of  the  Jamaica  constitution,  Mr.  Wood  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the^time  has  come  for  yet  further  changes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
attendance  of  all  the  principal  executive  officials  of  the  Government  at  frequent  and 

2  I 
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prolonged  sittings  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  being  found  in  Jamaica  to  be  contrary 

to  the  public  interest.  The  power  of  the  nine  is  uncertain  in  its  exercise  and  somewhat 

capricious  in  its  incidence,  but  above  all,  where  a  Council  is  composed  as  is  the  Jamaica 

Council,  there  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  tendency  that  the  elected  minority  should 

become  a  sort  of   permanent  opposition,  developing  their  critical  faculties  without 

having  any  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  government  from  the 

inside.     I  naturally  do  not  wish  to  strain  a  point  that  might  appear  to  be  unfair  to 

the  Jamaican  electives,  who  have  undoubtedly  displayed  considerable  common  sense 

and  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.     But  such  possibilities  of  friction  are 

inevitable  in  any  system  of  representative  government  which  is  not  at  the  same  time 

in  any  way  responsible.    Mr.  Wood,  therefore,  proposed  two  very  vital  changes.    He 

proposes  to  associate  a  certain  number  of  elected  members  with  the  Governor  in  a  new 

executive  or  advisory  Council  where  Government  policy,  legislation,  and  financial 

measures  will  first  be  considered  before  they  come  to  the  Council.     And,  secondly, 

he  proposes  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  official  majority,  thereby  being  able  to 

reduce  considerably  the  numbers  of  the  Council  and  particularly  the  number  of 

officials  required  to  attend  it,  and  he  proposes  to  rely  on  the  Governor  being  ordinarily 

able  to  carry  measures  which  he  considers  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  Colony. 

But  he  proposes  to  give  the  Governor  the  power  to  carry  proprio  motu  measures  which 

are  vital.    Except  in  cases  of  great  urgency  the  Governor  will  not  exercise  this  reserve 

power  without  consulting  the  Secretary  of  State.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  far-reaching 

proposal.     Hitherto  the  fiction  of  constitutional  propriety  has  been  maintained  in 

Crown  Colonies  in  such  circumstances  by  the  use  of  the  official  block  vote,  now  the 

responsibility  of  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 

Imperial  Parliament  is  brought  more  clearly  and  .definitely  into  the  open.     It  is  hoped, 

of  course,   that  the  considerable  experience  of   political  life  which  Jamaica   has 

enjoyed  for  close  on  forty  years  will  result  in  few,  if  any,  occasions  arising  wherein 

the  reserve  power  will  have  to  be  exercised,  but  clearly  the  reserve  power  must  be  there 

or  deadlock  would  be  inevitable. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  *bhat  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  must  be  retained  in  the  Government  of  small  communities  like  the  many  different 
West  Indian  Colonies.  There  must  be  some  co-ordinating  authority,  and  until  the 
West  Indian  Federation  has  been  brought  about,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  long  way 
off,  that  co-ordinating  authority  can  only  be  the  Colonial  Office  in  London. 

Mr.  Wood  points  out  that  so  long  as  the  responsibility  continues  to  rest  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  it  is  essential  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  the  ultimate 
reserve  power  in  order  to  preserve  the  executive  from  being  rendered  impotent.  He 
proposes,  however,  with  a  view  to  making  clear  the  relation  of  this  power  to  the 
elective  or  unofficial  sides  of  the  Colonial  Council,  that  where  there  is  a  unanimous 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  unofficial  members  of  the  Council,  the  Governor 
should  refrain  from  bringing  the  contested  measure  into  operation,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  urgency,  until  further  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  dissentients  from  the  Governor's  proposed  action  being  given  the  right  of  simulta- 
neously forwarding  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  through  the  Governor,  any  statement 
of  their  views  which  they  might  themselves  desire  to  prepare  for  the  impartial  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  constitutional  questions  because  they  will 
have  far-reaching  effects  not  only  on  the  future  of  the  West  Indies,  but  will  also  form 
precedents  which  will  probably  be  quoted  elsewhere,  and  they  are  important  examples 
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of  the  way  in  which  the  political  development  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  is 
continually  going  on  and  moving  in  a  progressive  direction.  I  now  turn  for  a  short 
time  to  make  some  personal  observations  on  that  which  underlies  the  consideration  of 
all  constitutional  questions  such  as  I  have  been  discussing,  e.g.,  the  character  of  the 
people  and  the  relations  between  Government  and  governed. 

The  British  West  Indies  are  populated  in  the  main  by  people  of  African  descent. 
The  single  exception  is  British  Guiana,  where  the  East  Indians  slightly  outnumber 
persons  of  African  origin.  In  Trinidad  the  East  Indians  form  one-third  of  the  total 
population,  but  elsewhere  they  are  either  unknown  or  their  number  is  negligible. 
The  white  European  population  is  relatively  small  in  numbers  except  in  the  Bahamas, 
and  after  the  Bahamas  it  is  largest  in  Barbados,  where  the  white  population  amounts 
to  15,000  out  of  a  total  of  200,000.  In  Jamaica,  out  of  a  total  population  of  900,000, 
13,000  are  returned  as  being  white  and  120,000  as  being  "  coloured,"  i.e.,  persons  of 
mixed  race. 

The  sugar  industry,  which  obtains  notably  in  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  Antigua, 
St.  Kitts,  and  Jamaica,  is  the  one  industry  which  still  attracts  an  appreciable  European 
staff  engaged  in  the  ownership  and  administration  of  the  plantations  and  factories. 
Otherwise  the  white  community  consists  in  the  main  of  those  engaged  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government  and  in  the  mercantile  and  shipping  professions.  In 
Jamaica  the  commercial  community  includes  an  appreciable  number  of  Jews,  mainly 
of  Sephardic,  i.e.,  Spanish-Jewish  origin.  In  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  British  Guiana 
the  Chinese  storekeepers  are  fairly  numerous  and  prosperous. 

A  word  of  special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Portuguese  communities  of 
Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Grenada,  and  British  Guiana.  The  Portuguese,  who  in  British 
Guiana  number  about  10,000,  or  over  three  times  the  number  of  persons  of  North 
European  (British  and  Dutch)  descent,  came  to  the  West  Indies  from  Madeira  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  the  Phylloxera  diminished  the 
prosperity  of  their  former  home.  In  the  West  Indies  they  have  shown  remarkable 
progress,  and  in  Antigua  and  Grenada  especially  have  produced  individuals  who  are 
among  the  wealthiest,  most  active  and  most  public-spirited  men  in  the  Islands. 
They  are  devout  Eoman  Catholics,  leading  merchants  and  proprietors,  and  have 
become  most  loyal  and  helpful  British  citizens.  One  interesting  example  I  should 
like  to  give  of  the  progress  they  have  attained — an  example  as  creditable  to  the  family 
in  question  as  to  the  freedom  and  opportunity  of  the  British  Empire.  Without 
mentioning  names,  I  refer  to  the  case  of  an  officer  in  a  crack  regiment  of  the  British 
Army,  whose  great-grandfather  went  to  the  British  West  Indies  as  a  Portuguese 
labourer  from  Madeira. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  work  in  sugar  factories  and  the  docks,  and  domestic 
service  are  undertaken  almost  entirely  by  persons  of  African  origin.  The  immense 
majority  of  the  negroes  are  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  brought  over  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  by  the  slave  trade  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  Slavery  was  finally  abolished  in  the  British  West  Indies  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria  of  August  1,  1838.  Except  in  the  Island  of  Dominica,  where 
there  is  a  small  Carib  reserve  containing  about  400  souls,  and  on  the  mainland 
in  British  Guiana,  where  there  are  about  ten  thousand  aboriginal  American- 
Indians,  none  of  the  indigenous  population  found  in  the  Islands  when  Colombus 
discovered  them  remain.  Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  British  West  Indian 
society  is  the  comparatively  large  proportion  of  persons  of  mixed  European  and 
African  descent.  This  crossing  of  the  races  goes  back  to  the  days  of  buccaneers  of 
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the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  Navy  recruited  by  the  press-gang  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  to  the  political  deportations  to  the  West  Indies  from  England  during 
both  centuries,  when  men  were  deported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  political 
or  criminal  grounds  without  their  families.  Until  the  advent  of  steamships,  the 
number  of  European  women  who  resided  in  the  British  West  Indies  was  small.  In 
addition  to  these  fundamental  causes  the  institution  of  slavery  was  accompanied 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  elsewhere,  by  a  complete  moral  laxity,  and  to  some  extent 
traditions  of  this  remain  to  this  day.  All  these  factors  combine  to  account  for  the 
large  number  of  octoroons,  quadroons,  and  mulattos.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  majority  of  the  population  in  each  and  all  of  the  Islands  are  of  pure  negro 
descent. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  striking  feature  is  that  the  conditions  of  the  slave 
trade  effectively  eliminated  all  traces  of  African  language,  custom,  and  tradition, 
and  in  the  West  Indies  to-day  there  is  neither  sentiment  for,  nor  parallel  with,  Africa. 
All  that  the  negro  in  the  West  Indies  possesses  to-day  has  been  learned  or  copied 
from  his  English  or  French  masters.  In  the  Islands  such  as  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia, 
which  we  took  from  the  French  after  the  Seven  Years  War,  the  negro  still  talks  French 
patois  and  has  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Elsewhere  he  talks  only 
English  and  is  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  Protestant  denominations.  In 
Barbados,  where  the  Church  of  England  is  State  established  and  the  clergy  are  State 
paid,  practically  the  whole  population  is  Anglican.  The  same  is  in  effect  true  of 
Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  Broadly  speaking,  the  negro  of  pure  African  descent  has 
undergone  little  change  during  the  last  hundred  years.  His  intellectual  standards 
are  still  low  and  his  economic  wants  are  few.  He  is  seldom  thrifty,  he  is  easy-going, 
happy,  simple,  and  easily  led.  Out  of  a  population  well  over  a  million,  the  pure 
African  in  the  West  Indies  has  as  yet  only  produced  a  handful  in  each  generation 
of  exceptional  individuals  who  attain  wealth,  position,  or  distinction  in  the  higher 
professions  such  as  the  law  and  medicine.  But  with  improved  education  the  West 
Indian  negro  is  beginning  to  make  very  considerable  progress. 

In  Jamaica,  Grenada,  and  St.  Vincent  they  have  become  to  a  very  large  extent 
peasant  proprietors.  As  such  the  negro  forms  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
social  edifice  is  being  built.  When  we  turn  from  the  pure  African  to  the  coloured 
or  persons  of  mixed  descent,  we  find  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  Possessing 
a  physical  frame  suited  to  tropical  conditions  and  something  of  the  European 
or  Asiatic  mind,  this  coloured  population  is  showing  evident  signs  of  rapid 
progress.  In  education,  in  the  acquisition  of  landed  property,  in  the  professions  of 
law  and  medicine,  in  politics  and  in  journalism,  the  coloured  population,  by  reason  of 
their  numbers  and  their  aspirations,  are  becoming  more  and  more  dominant  in  the 
various  communities,  except  in  the  sugar  islands  of  Barbados,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts, 
where,  owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  persons  of  mixed  race  and  the  comparatively 
larger  number  of  pure  Europeans,  the  latter  maintain  a  fairly  definite  ascendancy. 
Wherever  an  elective  system  exists,  except  in  Barbados,  where  the  franchise  is  so 
narrowly  restricted,  the  majority  of  the  elected  members  are  and  will  necessarily  be 
found  from  among  the  coloured  or  mixed  population. 

I  should  say  that  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  coloured  element  is  its 
strong  local  patriotism.  This  is  very  evident  in  Jamaica.  First  and  foremost  he 
is  a  Jamaican  and  is  conscious  of  something  like  Jamaican  nationality.  Owing  to 
the  treatment  of  persons  having  even  the  smallest  drop  of  African  blood  in  the  U.S.A., 
the  coloured  population  of  the  British  West  Indies  is  the  strongest  bulwark  against 
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Americanisation  in  any  form.  Except  in  Barbados  there  is  no  colour*  line  at  all 
comparable  with  that  which  obtains  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  in  no  case  in  the  British  West 
Indies  is  there  a  colour  franchise  such  as  in  effect  obtains  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  legally  as  well  as  actually  in  the  Transvaal. 

Politically,  commercially,  and  legally,  there  is  absolute  equality  between  all  races 
throughout  the  British  West  Indies.     Having  said  so  much,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
give  you  the  impression  that  racial  consciousness  and  racial  differentiation  is  non- 
existent.    In  social  life,  there  are  fairly  clear  stages  of  distinction,  and  these  lines 
are  drawn  in  effect  more  clearly  by  women  than  by  men,  and  not  by  the  European 
women  only.     In  this  respect  the  contrast  is  between  the  islands  which  have  been 
British  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  history  and  those  which  were  formerly 
French.   In  the  latter,  racial  equality,  even  in  social  life,  is  carried  a  good  deal  further 
than  in  the  more  purely  English  islands.     This  same  feature  can  be  observed  through- 
out the  world.    Native  races  under  French  rule  easily  assimilate  French  civilisation 
and  very  soon  commence  to  feel  themselves  to  be  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen. 
The  impact  of  the  English  civilisation  is  different.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Englishman  is  more  successful  in  many  ways  than  the  Frenchman  in  governing  the 
more  backward  races  as  long  as  those  races  remain  backward,  and  that  when  these 
erstwhile  backward  races  begin  to  progress  and  throw  up  individuals  commensurate 
with  if  not  equal  to  the  European  in  intellectual  capacity,  the  Englishman  fails  where 
the  Frenchman  succeeds.     Our  difficulties  in  India  and  Egypt  are  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  point  of  view  of  the  educated  Englishman 
and  the  educated  classes  of  communities  not  of  English  race.     It  is  this  same  problem 
that  is  presenting  itself  in  the  British  West  Indies  to-day  and  in  the  coast  towns  of 
West  Africa.     Fundamentally,  the  problem  is  social.     The  Englishman  is  prepared 
to  do  work  whether  in  government  or  commerce  with  men  of  different  race  on  a  footing 
of  co-operation  and  equality,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  it  comes  to  wives 
meeting  in  a  drawing-room,  and  still  more  to  inter-marriage.     It  is  here  that  the 
French  and  British  points  of  view  seem  to  diverge.     We  have  to  face  facts.  The  social 
barrier  exists,  and  the  Englishmen  or  Englishwomen  who  are  capable  of  breaking 
it  down  are  few  and  far  between,  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  makes  for  greater 
peace  and  happiness  that  it  should  be  altogether  broken  down.   At  any  rate,  we  must 
proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  will  remain.    The  danger  is,  of  course,  that  just  as 
the  existence  of  class  consciousness  in  Europe  threatens  to  disrupt  European  civilisation 
as  it  has  destroyed  it  in  Russia,  so  the  existence  of  racial  consciousness  in  social  life 
may  poison  the  political  and  economic  life  of  mixed  communities  like  India  and  British 
West  Indies.    All  one  can  say  is  that  this  is  largely  a  question  of  degree.    A  rigid  or 
overbearing  manner  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman,  particularly  on  the  part  of  those 
employed  in  Government  service,  can  only  result  in  propagating  racial  consciousness 
of  the  kind  fomented  by  Marcus  Garvey  among  persons  of  African  extraction.   So  far 
the  Marcus  Garvey  propaganda  has  been  a  complete  failure  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  chief  danger  is  that  such  a  movement  would  produce  reaction  upon  reaction. 
Propaganda  tending  to  stir  up  racial  consciousness  and  racial  hostility  among  the 
educated  negroes  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  growth  of  similar  consciousness  on  the 
other  side,  and  if  this  were  ever  to  come  about  the  West  Indian  colonies  would  go  down 
in  a  welter  of  ill-will  and  anarchy. 

As  I  see  it,  the  growth  of  strong  local  patriotism  in  which  each  and  all  sections  of 
the  community  can  co-operate,  without  distinction  of  race  or  colour,  is  a  very  good  thing, 
and  by  far  the  best  safeguard  against  the  dangers  and  difficulties  I  have  outlined. 
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But  over  and  above  this  growth  of  local  patriotism  I  would  place  the  preservation  of 
the  Imperial  idea,  e.g.,  the  idea  that  the  British  Empire  is  a  unit  making  for  human 
progress  and  prosperity  which  is  based  not  upon  the  domination  of  any  one  race,  colour, 
or  creed,  but  on  the  common  loyalty  of  increasingly  self-governing  communities  widely 
varied  in  type  to  one  King  Emperor,  to  a  common  tradition  in  law,  constitution,  and 
civilisation,  and  one  ideal  for  the  future,  e.g.,  the  moral  and  material  development  of 
vast  territories  scattered  in  every  continent  on  lines  of  ordered  evolution  with  a 
view  to  the  use  of  the  power  so  acquired  for  promoting  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  different  races  of  mankind. 

THE  MARQUESS  OP  SALISBURY  :  I  had  a  certain  unofficial  connection,  strictly  unofficial,  with  the 
Mission  of  which  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  was  a  most  important  member,  and  as  a  spectator  I  was  able 
to  watch  the  investigations  which  they  made  and  which  have  led  to  this  most  interesting  report. 
I  think,  perhaps,  that  what  strikes  me  most  is  what  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the  Report,  namely, 
the  great  impression  made  upon  all  of  us  of  the  loyalty  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  It  met  us 
everywhere,  and  was  touching  in  its  manifestation.  There  was  a  devotion  to  the  Mother  Country — 
respect  for  her — confidence  in  her — yes,  a  confidence  in  her  which  throws  a  heavy  responsibility 
upon  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  no  use  saying  the  West  Indies  are  a  long  way  off  and  that  we  have 
no  time  to  attend  to  them.  We  have  undertaken  great  responsibilities  there  and  their  confidence 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  attend  to  them.  Mr.  Gore  has  dealt  with  political 
and  racial  questions.  He  did  not  say  much  on-the  economic  side  of  the  question,  nor  am  I  going  to 
dwell  upon  it,  except  to  say  that  probably  the  biggest  question  of  all  is  the  economic  question,  for 
unless  that  can  be  solved  none  of  the  others  can  really  be  dealt  with.  The  economic  question 
resolves  itself  into  this — can  the  industries  of  the  West  Indies  be  made  to  pay  ?  That  they  can  be 
made  to  pay  if  they  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
favoured  portions  of  the  globe — splendid  in  climate  and  fertility,  but  under  modern  economic  condi- 
tions the  people  do  not  get  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  hedged  about  in 
all  directions,  not  in  our  own  Empire,  but  everywhere  else,  and  the  question  is  forced  upon  us — 
supposing  it  came  to  this — I  do  not  say  it  has — that  West  Indian  prosperity  was  going  to  be  crushed 
by  hostile  tariffs  and  hostile  economic  policy,  what  ought  the  Mother  Country  to  do  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  answer  such  a  great  question  now,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  no  old-fashioned  economic 
doctrine — doctrinaire  doctrine — must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  We  cannot  allow  the  hostile 
economic  policy  of  other  countries  to  crush  out  the  West  Indies,  and  we  must  by  our  own  economic 
policy  take  steps  in  some  form  or  other  to  countervail  any  such  hostility. 

There  are  also  political  questions  which  are  extremely  interesting  to  students  of  politics.  It  is 
clear  we  cannot  stand  exactly  where  we  were  in  the  West  Indies.  Soaked  as  they  are  in  British 
traditions  and  sharing  British  aspirations  and  with  a  large  admixture  of  British  blood,  the  people 
naturally  demand  to  walk  in  the  path  which  Englishmen  have  trodden.  That  demand  cannot  be 
met  with  a  blank  negative,  and  I  think  Mr.  Wood  has  been  well  advised  in  recommending  that  there 
should  be  a  much  larger  element  of  the  elected  Members  than  there  is  at  present  hi  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  Still,  the  lecturer  was  also  well  advised  when  he  said  there  were  dangers.  You  cannot 
start  on  this  road  and  stop.  Representative  government  leads  ultimately  to  the  control  of  the  purse, 
and  leads  to  the  control  of  the  Government.  We  know  how  these  things  are  evolved.  The 
process  may  be  quick  or  it  may  be  slow,  and  if  I  may  venture  an  opinion,  I  think  in  the  West  Indies 
it  ought  to  be  slow.  We  English  have  been  a  wonderfully  successful  people,  but  we  have  made  our 
success  by  going  slow.  The  British  Constitution  itself  has  been  a  process  of  slow  growth.  We  have 
felt  our  way  at  every  step.  It  has  taken  us  not  months  or  years  but  centuries  to  achieve  what  we 
have  achieved,  and  if  other  peoples  desire  to  emulate  us  they  must  be  content  to  go  slow,  as  we  have, 
because  there  is  no  other  road  to  success. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ALLARDYCE,  K.C.M.G.,  expressed  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore's  informative 
paper.  As  a  Governor  of  some  eighteen  years'  experience,  he  thought  this  new  departure  of  sending 
out  missions  to  different  Crown  Colonies  was  an  excellent  one,  and  he  had  wished  again  and  again  while 
he  was  Governor  that  such  missions  had  come  along  to  assist  him  in  certain  important  and  delicate 
matters.  With  respect  to  the  constitutional  question,  Mr.  Gore  had  covered  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portant ground.  There  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  various  Colonies  throughout  the 
West  Indies  there  was  need  for  more  representative  government.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  the 
constitutional  or  the  political  question  which  was  really  important  so  much  as  the  economic  question 
-*-a  question  that  concerned  not  only  the  Colonies  themselves,  but  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prior  to  the  war  the  Motherland  was  the  great  purchaser  of  raw  materials  which  she  made  up  and 
sold  as  manufactured  articles,  but,  owing  to  the  war,  other  people  began  to  produce  many  of  these 
things  and  we  lost  our  market.  Also  we  came  across  people  who  could  not  afford  to  buy.  Then 
there  was  the  question  of  exchange.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  we  could  not  find  markets  for 
many  of  our  manufactured  products.  It  was  absolutely  essential  that  we  should  continue  to  make 
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the  raw  materials  into  manufactured  articles  and  sell  them,  otherwise  the  result  would  be  bankruptcy. 
He  claimed  that  in  the  West  Indies  we  have  the  richest  heritage  given  to  man.  No  nation  possessed 
anything  like  the  potentiality  and  the  immense  resources  of  our  Empire.  It  was  up  to  us  to  develop 
them.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  sugar  question,  but  there  were  other  important  pro- 
ducts which  affected  the  West  Indies.  He  instanced  sponges,  which  in  the  Bahamas  grew  in  the 
mud,  and  said  that  from  that  source  we  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  the  whole  British  Empire.  There 
was  also  a  great  market  for  sisal.  As  to  sugar  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  express  any  very  definite 
opinion,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  a  good  many  men  had  left  our  islands  in  order  to  go  to  Cuba  and  else- 
where. In  the  Bahamas  something  like  2s.  or  2s.  Qd.  a  day  was  given  to  the  ordinary  labourer, 
while  on  the  mainland  he  obtained  from  12s.  to  135.  per  day.  Surely  there  was  something  wrong 
with  our  economic  system  there.  In  Canada  there  was  an  immense  market  for  sugar,  and  somehow 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  work  this  business  to  better  advantage.  He  suggested  a  round  table  confer- 
ference  to  go  into  the  whole  question  and  see  what  could  be  done.  It  was  sad  to  think  that  British 
Guiana  had  been  able  to  do  so  little,  because  there  was  there  a  magnificent  hinterland  suitable  for 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  other  purposes  that  only  wanted  to  be  tapped  by  a  railway.  If  this  territory 
had  belonged  to  America  that  would  have  been  done  long  ago.  He  concluded  by  paying  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  loyalty  and  bravery  displayed  by  the  negroes  of  the  islands  during  the  Great  War. 

Sir  EDWAED  DAVSON,  President  of  the  Associated  West  Indies  Chambers  of  Commerce,  joined 
with  the  last  speaker  in  the  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  paper,  more  especially  because  he  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  and  other  members  of  the  Mission  at  various  places  during 
their  tour;  he  knew  how  much  thought,  energy,  and  sympathy  they  all  displayed  in  order  to 
master  the  various  problems  with  which  they  were  confronted.  At  first  they  were  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  Deus  ex  machina  who  were  going  to  set  everything  right,  and  one  old  lady  whose  kitchen 
range  was  out  of  order  thought  she  had  only  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Mission  and  everything 
would  be  put  in  order.  It  was  said  (he  continued)  that  the  Crown  Colony  system  of  government 
had  been  a  success  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  and  therefore  ought  to  be  a  success  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  while  that  system  might  be  successful  in  regions  where  the  people  were  in  a  rather  back- 
ward state  of  development  that  was  not  the  situation  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  to  be  remembered 
that  for  the  last  hundred  years  we  had  been  endeavouring  to  impress  on  the  races  in  those  islands 
British  ideas  of  government  and  politics  and  to  teach  them  that  if  they  had  any  grievances  their 
remedy  was  by  means  of  the  ballot-box  and  not  by  means  of  riot  or  revolution.  When  men  reached 
that  point  you  could  not  say  ' '  We  will  not  allow  you  to  exercise  the  franchise  ;  stop  where  you  are." 
This  was  why  he  welcomed  the  report  of  Mr.  Wood's  commission,  which  showed  that  when  any 
particular  community  desired  something  in  the  way  of  control  of  its  own  affairs,  and  when  such  a 
gift  would  be  for  the  public  benefit,  the  British  Government  would  be  prepared  to  approve  some 
measure  of  self-government,  and  he  thought  we  should  find  that  the  tripartite  system  which  was 
being  evolved  was  an  excellent  basis  on  which  to  develop  any  community.  He  considered  the 
Jamaica  Constitution,  as  outlined,  was  the  last  word  in  the  development  of  Crown  Colony  govern- 
ment, and  as  regarded  British  Guiana,  which  had  a  constitution  of  which  the  people  were  proud, 
although  he  thought  that  constitution  had  great  disadvantages,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  when  that 
colony  looked  across  to  Jamaica  and  saw  the  constitution  in  operation  there,  a  certain  feeling  of 
jealousy  would  be  engendered.  As  regarded  the  economic  problem,  Mr.  Wood  had  promised  that 
the  Mother  Country  would  continue  to  guarantee  the  preference  for  a  period  of  ten  years  :  that  was 
certainly  an  encouragement.  They  had  asked  for  an  increase  of  preference — some  minimum  amount 
of  preference  which  they  thought  necessary  for  their  welfare.  He  saw  that  Mr.  Wood  had  accepted 
various  suggestions  and  put  forward  a  very  strong  case  in  his  report.  It  might  be  they  would  not 
get  all  these  things,  but  they  were  indeed  very  grateful  to  him  in  that  he  had  realised  their  position 
and  had  been  a  vehicle  for  placing  their  views  before  the  British  Government.  It  was  important 
that  the  Government  at  home  should  realise  that  there  were  great  possibilities  of  development  in 
these  colonies  and  that  by  developing  them  we  should  in  turn  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  and,  provided  we  bore  this  fact  in  mind  and  the  consideration  also  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing political  consciousness  based  on  feelings  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  together  with  desire  for  unity, 
he  thought  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  BEN  MORGAN,  while  joining  in  the  expressions  of  appreciation,  said  he  had  listened  to  the 
lecture  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings.  It  was,  he  thought,  General  Booth  who  enunciated  the 
principle  that  before  you  could  save  a  man's  soul  you  must  feed  the  body.  It  was  to  be  feared  we 
were  going  in  the  direction  of  saving  the  soul  of  the  West  Indies  while  the  body  was  starving.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  sugar  industry  was  at  present  in  a  parlous  condition,  the  market  price 
being  actually  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  He  had  the  honour  a  little  while  ago  of  taking  a 
deputation  to  Mr.  Wood  representing  the  entire  Empire  sugar  industry,  who  asked  for  an  increase 
of  the  preference,  and  they  were  hopeful  the  Government  would  do  something  in  this  direction. 
He  was  not  so  very  sure  himself  about  the  wonderful  patriotic  feeling  animating  the  whole  of  the 
West  Indian  Colonies.  They  had  side  by  side  with  them  most  nourishing  American  Colonies,  the 
contrast  with  which  was  very  disquieting  for  the  population  of  the  West  Indies.  In  Porto  Rico, 
for  instance,  the  United  States  encouraged  the  industry  in  every  possible  way,  giving  a  preference 
of  2  cents  a  lb.,  which  meant  £10  a  ton  on  the  market  price,  whereas  our  preference  was  about 
£3  15s.  a  ton.  In  the  French  Colonies,  he  believed,  the  preference  was  about  100  per  cent.  It  was 
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hoped  the  Government  would  consider  whether  the  time  had  not  come  to  give  greater  encourage- 
ment to  this  industry  Overseas  with  a  view  to  making  the  Empire  more  self-supporting. 

Mr.  E.  &  ABABRELTON  recalled  that  some  fifty  years  ago  he  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Empire,  and  said  he  believed  he  was  the  first  person  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
West  Indies  might  become  a  great  dominion.  He  was  rather  afraid  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  This  being  his  view,  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  the  idea  of  gradually 
working  towards  Dominion  status  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1884  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  laughed  at  him,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  most  unsympathetic.  He  agreed  that  the  West 
Indian  Dominion  should  be  gradually  built  up  by  methods  such  as  those  outlined  by  the  lecturer. 

In  further  discussion,  Dr.  D.  E.  ANDERSON  stated  that  he  visited  the  West  Indies  in  1913,  and 
spent  three  months  studying  different  diseases  in  situ.  He  was  of  opinion  that  medical  men  going 
to  that  part  of  the  world  ought  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  Tropical  School  of 
Medicine,  and  that  all  new  men  should  pass  an  examination  in  tropical  diseases.  He  regarded  the 
West  Indies  as  amongst  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  Crown,  and  corroborated  what  had  been 
said  with  respect  to  the  intelligence  and  also  the  patriotism  of  the  coloured  races. 

Dr.  H.  A.  MOODY  emphasised  the  importance  of  education,  and  trusted  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment would  not  find  themselves  too  busy  to  pay  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Wood's 
Report. 

Dr.  W.  H.  BAILEY  expressed  his  concurrence  in  this  hope.  He  mentioned  that  although  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  the  United  States  he  remained  a  British  subject.  "  All  we  want,"  he  said,  "  is 
to  return  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  true  exhibition  of  gratitude." 

Replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  ORMSBY-GORE  agreed  that  the 
political  side  of  the  question  was  rather  an  empty  shadow  unless  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
colonies  could  be  assured,  and  that,  undoubtedly,  the  economic  progress  of  the  American  Colonies 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  outlook  in  the  West  Indies.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  British  statesmen  had  rather  neglected  the  British  West  Indies.  Do 
not  think  (said  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore)  the  Under- Secretary,  or  anybody  at  the  Colonial  Office,  can  do  very 
much.  The  Colonial  Office,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  downwards,  are  with  you  on  the  question 
of  preference  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  the  final  word  is  not  with  them  or  even  with  the  Cabinet, 
but  with  the  British  electors  and  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  If  you  want  increased  pre- 
ference for  British-grown  sugar,  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  spade  work  has  to  be  done  among 
the  electors  and  ordinary  Members  of  Parliament.  With  regard  to  sanitation,  he  agreed  that  there 
was  a  terrific  leeway  to  be  made  up,  because  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  things 
was  not  altogether  a  credit  to  the  Empire  notwithstanding  the  devoted  services  of  individual  doctors. 
The  difficulty,  of  course,  was  to  get  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  He  hoped  some 
day  himself  to  see  a  Dominion  of  the  West  Indies,  though,  he  said,  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
brought  home  to  the  Mission  was  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  local  particularism. 
Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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ON  May  26,  the  fourth  of  the  lectures  organised  by  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee 
was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  when  Dr.  D.  W.  SHEPHERD,  Professor  of  History 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  and  the  leading  authority  on  Spanish  American 
colonisation,  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Study  of  Colonial  History."  The  lecturer 
stated  that  America  did  not  become  a  colonising  nation  first  in  1898  as  the  result  of  the 
Spanish- American  War,  but  that  it  developed  into  a  colonising  country  as  soon  as  it  ceased 
to  be  a  colony.  This  was  owing  to  the  westward  expansion  of  its  people  from  the 
thirteen  original  colonies  across  the  continent  into  unoccupied  areas,  which  were 
subsequently  incorporated  into  the  United  States  under  the  names  of  Territories  and 
States.  The  colonising  activities  of  America  commenced,  therefore,  after  the  year  1783. 
Professor  Shepherd  then  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  word  colony,  and  stated  that 
practically  every  definition  that  had  been  attempted  was  one  to  which  exception  could 
be  taken.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  relationship  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  colonies  was  so  vastly  different  to-day  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
past,  and  that  this  relationship  was  always  undergoing  modification  and  was  therefore 
in  a  state  of  flux.  The  word  "  colonial "  represented  in  the  first  instance  an  agricultural 
settlement  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  was  gradually  extended  to  communities 
who  formed  cities  of  their  own  at  first  dependent  upon,  but  afterwards  independent 
of,  the  parent  State.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  a  colony  was  a  region  inhabited 
by  people  transported  from  their  original  states,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  areas 
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now  held  are  not  mainly  tenanted  by  Europeans — the  greater  number  are  regions 
where  the  European  element  is  decidedly  in  the  minority.  The  term  colony  may  be 
considered  as  being  in  the  same  category  as  love ;  for  it  is  something  we  can  appreciate 
and  realise,  but  cannot  exactly  define.  Colonies  as  they  exist  to-day  cannot  be  fitted 
into  any  precise  form  of  classification.  They  were  formerly  considered  as  farming 
areas,  or  colonies  for  settlement,  and  plantation  colonies.  The  lecturer  considered  that 
present  colonies  should  be  divided  into  two  main  divisions,  economic  and  political. 
These  divisions  could  be  further  sub-divided  in  accordance  with  present-day  ideas.  The 
first  main  division — the  economic  colonies — consisted  of  the  industrial  and  commercial ; 
the  former  being  mainly  concerned  with  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  mining,  while 
the  latter  have  their  main  interests  with  the  outside  world.  Their  object  is  to  carry 
on  business  and  not  to  engage  in  any  particular  form  of  industry.  The  end  in  view 
of  the  commercial  colonies  is  exchange.  The  second  main  division  of  colonies,  those 
that  are  political,  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  military  and  penal,  and  their  main 
object  is  protection  and  defence. 

Dealing  with  the  development  of  European  colonies,  Professor  Shepherd  stated  that 
there  were  two  great  periods  of  colonial  history,  the  first  dating  from  1402,  when  the 
conquest  of  the  Canary  Islands  was  commenced,  and  the  second  beginning  in  1783, 
when  America  ceased  to  be  a  British  dependency.  The  first  period  embraces  the  time 
when  these  colonies  were  trading  stations,  and  were  in  subjection  to  the  Mother  Country. 
The  Europeans  who  went  overseas  generally  proceeded  to  countries  sparsely  inhabited 
by  aborigines  who  were  easily  driven  forth  or  exterminated,  and  there  was  a  flow  of 
Europeans  into  these  countries  who  gradually  replaced  the  aboriginal  population.  It 
was  a  period  of  subjection  of  the  native  races,  accompanied  by  autonomy  for  the 
Europeans.  From  the  year  1783,  however,  colonising  activities  generally,  except  in  the 
case  of  regions  open  for  permanent  settlement,  were  directed  to  populated  areas  in 
which  there  were  old  and  established  civilisations  and  races  that  could  not  be  exter- 
minated or  driven  forth ;  so  that  two  new  policies  became  established — association  and 
assimilation.  Most  of  the  colonising  nations  have  pursued  the  policy  of  association,  in 
which  the  natives  have  usually  been  trusted  with  reference  to  their  own  institutions, 
and  guided  so  as  to  fit  their  own  ideas  into  the  fabric  of  modern  civilisation.  This 
policy  has  resulted  in  a  kind  of  condominium.  The  second  policy  of  assimilation  has 
mainly  been  practised  by  France,  whose  object  has  been  to  impose  upon  the  natives 
French  ideas  and  practices,  and  to  reproduce  Gallic  institutions  in  her  colonies.  During 
the  earlier  period,  nine  nations  were  concerned  in  the  work  of  colonisation.  These 
were  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Brandenburg-Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Russia.  The  last,  in  particular,  although  not  generally  regarded  as  a 
colonising  nation,  was  in  reality  performing  upon  land  a  work  similar  to  that  which 
was  carried  on  by  nations  who  were  establishing  overseas  possessions.  The  spread  of 
Russian  influence  throughout  Siberia  to  the  Pacific  and  across  the  ocean  into  Alaska, 
and  also  southwards  into  Georgia  and  the  trans-Caucasus  was  in  reality  a  great  work 
of  colonisation  comparable  with  what  was  being  done  in  America  and  elsewhere.  During 
the  nineteenth  century  five  other  powers  were  added  to  the  original  nine,  namely : 
Italy,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and,  lastly,  Japan. 

Professor  Shepherd  then  went  on  to  describe  how  Spain  was  the  pioneer  of  colonisation 
in  the  New  World  and  that  Spanish  colonies  were  the  only  instances  of  dependencies  founded 
mainly,  in  the  first  instance,  for  religious  purposes.  The  first  object  of  Spain  in  colonising 
the  New  World  was  to  bring  about  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  second  object  was 
undoubtedly  for  the  purpose  of  glory  and  aggrandisement,  and  the  third  was  to  obtain  the 
supplies  of  gold  and  the  rich  store  of  minerals  that  were  known  to  exist  across  the  Atlantic. 
Professor  Shepherd  laid  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  Empire  had  primarily  a 
religious  basis,  that  it  was  the  largest  Colonial  Empire  that  had  existed  up  to  the  period  of 
its  fall,  and  that  its  existence  for  three  hundred  years  was  due,  mainly,  to  the  influence  of 
religion.  Why  was  it,  he  asked,  that  Spain  which  in  1783  had  become  one  of  the  weakest 
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of  the  European  nations,  still  continued  to  possess  the  largest  Colonial  Empire  ?  It  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  religion  was  a  unifying  and  compelling  force  that  bound  the  whole  Empire 
together.  When  the  Spanish  Empire  failed  disintegration  was  brought  about  by  the  American 
Spaniards  fighting  among  themselves  ;  and  the  Mother  Country,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sent  very 
few  troops  across  the  seas  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  dominance  of  Spain  in  South  America. 
This  long  continuance  of  the  Spanish  Empire  was  a  singular  fact  in  history,  because  Spain 
had  practically  the  monopoly  of  silver  and  gold  and  her  possessions  were  thus  the  more  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  other  nations.  Dealing  with  the  thirteen  original  British  colonies 
in  America,  the  lecturer  stated  that  these  were  not  mainly  founded  to  establish  religious 
liberty,  as  is  so  generally  stated,  because  the  original  immigrants  did  not  show  a  spirit  of 
religious  liberty  and  toleration  towards  each  other.  The  Puritan  settlers,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
first  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  then  fell  upon  the  aborigines,  and  it  has  been  remarked,  in  a 
spirit  of  raillery,  that  it  was  a  pity  that  after  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  landed  upon  Plymouth 
Rock,  that  Plymouth  Rock  did  not  land  upon  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  original 
settlers  in  America  only  some  four  thousand  went  there  to  escape  religious  persecution. 
The  vast  majority  were  actuated  by  other  motives,  as  was  frequently  testified  in  the  copies 
of  their  wills  which  remained  for  the  investigation  of  the  historians.  Regarding  the  general 
results  of  colonisation,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  civilisation  was  extended  in  both  directions. 
Those  who  went  overseas  took  with  them  their  own  ideas  and  their  own  culture  (Boston,  by 
the  way,  was  not  so  much  a  locality  as  a  state  of  mind) ;  but  those  who  returned  from  over- 
seas brought  with  them  fresh  ideas  and  a  new  and  enlarged  vision  which  undoubtedly  aided 
in  the  spread  of  civilisation  throughout  the  world.  Professor  Shepherd  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  study  of  comparative  colonisation  had  been  greatly  neglected  in  this  country, 
but  that  amongst  other  European  nations  and  in  America  a  perhaps  wider  view  was  taken 
of  the  true  meaning  of,  and  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from,  the  development  of  colonial 
systems. 

Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  who  occupied  the  chair,  drew  attention  to  the 
disuse  by  the  Colonial  Office  of  the  term  Crown  Colony,  and  invited  Professor  Shepherd  to 
suggest  another  name  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  ;  further,  he  said  it  would  be  well  if 
some  of  the  students  or  teachers  present  could  devote  their  energies  to  the  production  of  an 
authoritative  treatise  upon  the  word  Colony  and  the  various  modifications  that  had  occurred 
in  its  meaning. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  and  seconded  by 
the  Librarian. 
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CANADA. 
Growing  Commercial  Intercourse  with  the  West  Indies.— Of  the  British  West 

Indian  Colonies  which  took  part  in  the  Conference  held  at  Ottawa  in  1920,  Bermuda  is  the  only 
one  to  reject  the  preferential  trade  agreement  then  drafted.  The  agreement  is  now  in  opera- 
tion between  Canada  and  the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica, 
the  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad,  and  the  Windward  Islands.  In  the  nine  years  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  original  preferential  trade  agreement  in  1913,  which  has  been  superseded  by 
that  now  in  force,  the  trade  expansion  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  has  increased  by 
nearly  161  per  cent.  Exports  to  British  Guiana  have  increased  enormously,  while  the  export 
trade  with  Trinidad  and  Tobago  exceeds  that  to  any  other  British  West  Indian  colony, 
although  the  imports  therefrom  are  the  smallest.  An  additional  steamship  service  to  Jamaica 
has  been  inaugurated  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

New  Record  by  the  C.P.R. — Canadian  and  American  shipping  companies  are  keen  rivals 
in  the  important  silk  trade  between  New  York  and  the  Orient.     The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
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established  a  remarkable  record  recently  by  delivering  in  New  York  a  consignment  of  bales 
of  silk  from  Yokohama  in  13  days  18  hours.  The  silk  was  brought  to  Vancouver  by  the  C.P.R. 
steamer  Empress  of  Asia,  and  four  days  later  was  delivered  in  New  York.  The  Canadian  route 
has  the  double  advantage  of  possessing  the  fastest  ships  on  the  Pacific  and  a  continuous 
railway  system  for  seven-eighths  of  the  distance  across  the  continent.  The  time  record  now 
established  is  claimed  to  be  twenty-four  hours  faster  than  any  previous  journey  accomplished 
by  way  of  the  American  Puget  Sound  ports. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Wireless  Enterprise. — The  Commonwealth  Government  has  proved  in  a  practical 
manner  its  interest  in  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  wireless  service  by  supporting  a 
local  scheme  for  establishing  a  direct  service  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  America.  It  is 
stated  that  the  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  £1,000,000,  in  £1  shares,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  hold  500,000.  The  new  company  is  to  take  over  the  radio  stations  already  operating 
in  Australia,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  two  years  before  the  main  wireless  station  for 
Overseas  traffic  will  be  erected.  To  be  able  to  "  speak  "  direct  over  12,000  miles  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  day  will  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  normal  performance,  and  the  company's  definition 
of  an  adequate  service  is  one  providing  communication  for  300  days  of  the  year  on  a  minimum 
basis  of  twenty  words  a  minute  each  way  for  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Protection  Of  Game  in  Tasmania.— For  the  second  year  in  succession  the  Tasmanian 
Government  has  decided  to  protect  the  fur  trade,  which  is  a  valuable  State  asset,  by  having 
a  close  season  for  game  all  the  year  round.  This  step  is  considered  necessary  if  the  wild  life 
is  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  1919  and  1920.  In  both  these  years,  when  the  market 
for  skins  was  high,  the  slaughter  of  opossums,  kangaroos,  and  wallabies  reached  over  half  a 
million. 

Employment  Of  Asiatics. — The  effort  to  make  cane  sugar  growing  a  white  man's  industry 
is  becoming  very  difficult  if  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  is  to  be  kept  within  bounds.  A 
report  from  North  Queensland  states  that  Asiatics  are  being  employed  in  increasing  num- 
bers on  the  sugar  plantations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  growers  have  been  fined  for  so 
doing.  In  the  Cairns  district  there  are  several  instances  where  employer  and  employed 
are  alike  Chinese,  but  the  number  of  Chinese  engaged  in  the  industry  is  as  yet  comparatively 
small. 

Educational  Influences  in  New  South  Wales. — In  New  South  Wales  the  schools  show 

a  tendency  to  devote  increasing  attention  to  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects.  The  interest 
of  pupils  in  nature  and  farming  of  all  sorts  is  to  be  encouraged  by  enlarging  the  school  gardens 
and  field  plots,  and,  when  finances  permit,  the  Government  means  to  purchase  small  farms 
surrounding  country  schools  wherein  the  students  may  obtain  wider  practical  experience. 
The  Minister  of  Education  has  decided  to  have  an  area  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  every 
school  in  New  South  Wales  declared  a  sanctuary  for  birds  and  animals,  whereby  the  children 
of  the  State  will  be  made  the  natural  guardians  of  the  wild  life.  The  school  teachers  are  to  be 
appointed  honorary  rangers  under  the  Act. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Relations  With  Australia. — It  is  announced  that  an  Agreement  has  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Customs  Ministers  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  providing  for  tariff  reciprocity 
between  the  two  Dominions.  The  Agreement  has  yet  to  be  ratified  by  both  Parliaments,  and 
until  it  has  been  submitted  the  terms  will  not  be  disclosed.  The  mercantile  communities  of 
both  countries  have  signified  their  approval  of  an  agreement  which  promises  to  remove  a  trade 
barrier  which  has  prejudicially  affected  trade  relations  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
and  been  a  cause  for  complaint  in  the  past.  This  clause  refers  to  the  transhipment  of  goods 
from  one  country  to  the  other.  The  negotiations  necessitated  in  drawing  up  the  Agreement 
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have  incidentally  involved  a  complete  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  and  regulations  both  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Export  Of  Citrous  Fruits. — Great  efforts  are  being  made  this  season  to  wipe  out  the  bad 
reputation  earned  last  year  for  South  Africa's  exports  of  citrous  fruits  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  large  profits  made  by  exporters  induced  speculators  to  ship  large 
quantities  of  inferior  fruit  amongst  the  good-grade  fruit,  the  result  being  that  South  African 
exports  were  regarded  with  suspicion.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  export  regulations  in  force 
this  season,  which  prohibit  altogether  the  shipment  of  inferior  grades  of  fruit,  will  help  South 
African  fruit  to  retrieve  the  position  which  it  is  entitled  to  occupy.  The  shipments  this  year 
are  expected  to  exceed  250,000  boxes  of  all  grades  last  season. 

INDIA. 

New  Bridge  over  the  Hooghly. — A  Report  has  been  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Engineers  appointed  by  the  Bengal  Government  to  consider  the  question  of  the  construction 
of  a  new  bridge  across  the  River  Hooghly  at  Howrah.  The  existing  floating  bridge  is  said  to 
be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  the  Report  recommends  that  the  new  bridge,  which  is  to  be 
of  the  cantilever  type,  should  be  begun  without  loss  of  time,  as  it  will  take  about  three  and  a 
half  years  to  build.  The  approximate  cost  is  estimated  at  £2,000,000.  The  pontoon  bridge 
at  Howrah,  which  was  designed  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  occupies  a  very  important  position, 
for  it  is  the  only  roadway  connecting  Calcutta  and  Howrah,  which  have  between  them  a  popula- 
tion of  over  1,103,000.  Besides  the  very  considerable  town  of  Howrah,  which  is  also  the 
terminus  of  the  Eftst  Indian  Railway  system,  there  are  various  populous  suburbs  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river.  The  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  has  a  wagon- ferry  over  the  river  to  the  Kidder- 
pore  Docks,  but  the  steadily  growing  volume  of  traffic  across  the  river  has  emphasised  the 
necessity  for  a  new  and  more  up-to-date  bridge  for  years  past.  In  1916  the  existing  bridge 
at  Howrah  had  to  be  repaired,  and  was  then  found  to  be  very  unsafe ;  but,  owing  to  the  war,  it 
had  to  be  patched  up  for  another  few  years.  In  constructing  the  new  bridge  a  double  line  of 
tramway  will  be  provided  for,  as  well  as  space  for  three  lines  of  vehicular  traffic  each  way,  and 
two  footpaths.  The  total  width  thus  arrived  at  is  100  feet. 

MALAYA. 

The  Progress  Of  Kedah. — The  State  of  Kedah,  one  of  the  Malay  States  most  recently 
brought  under  British  influence,  continues  to  make  appreciable  progress.  Alor  Star,  the 
capital,  formerly  little  more  than  a  native  village  in  the  midst  of  a  jungle  country,  is  gradually 
assuming  all  the  aspects  of  a  modern  town.  Substantial  buildings  are  springing  up,  and  an 
electric  street-lighting  installation  which  was  brought  into  operation  early  in  the  year  is 
proving  highly  satisfactory.  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China  has  had  a 
branch  in  Alor  Star  for  some  years,  and  in  February  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Corporation 
opened  a  branch  at  Sungei  Patani.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  His  Highness 
the  Regent  of  Kedah.  Tenders  have  been  invited  for  a  new  High  Court  building  at  Alor  Star, 
the  estimated  cost  being  about  $180,000  (£21,000).  In  January  last,  a  new  sanatorium  was 
opened  on  Kedah  Peak.  This  health  resort  will  be  a  boon  to  residents  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  and  Straits  Settlements  who  are  not  able  to  find  time  for  a  prolonged  holiday  outside 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Unfortunately  for  the  native  population,  the  rice  harvest  has  proved 
a  poor  one.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  shortage  of  cattle  consequent  on  the  recent  rinderpest 
epidemic  and  partly  to  heavy  floods,  followed  by  prolonged  drought. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  T.  R.  CLOUGHER  were  "  at  home  "  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  1,  and  invited  a  large  number  of  Fellows  to  meet  Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Forster, 
the  well-known  painter  of  Toronto,  whose  excellent  portrait  of  the  late  Earl  Grey  was 
exhibited  in  the  Reception  Room. 
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THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

To  enable  the  Council  to  complete  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  adjoining  buildings 
in  Northumberland  Avenue  and  the  reconstruction  of  existing  headquarters,  £300,000  are 
required.  Towards  that  sum  roughly  £50,000  have  been  subscribed.  The  design  is  to 
make  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  the  great  Home  Centre  of  the  British  race,  the  finest 
Club-house  in  the  Empire,  and  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  meetings,  for  the 
magnificent  library  which  increases  in  value  as  in  size  every  year,  and  for  easy  accessibility 
to  the  most  comprehensive  collection,  numbering  nearly  1,000,  of  the  papers  and  magazines 
of  every  corner  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions.  The  £50,000  have  been  raised  from  a  small 
number  of  Fellows ;  it  is  urgent  that  the  fund  should  grow  more  rapidly,  and  the  two  following 
suggestions  are  made  with  a  view  to  further  that  end. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Carver,  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute  at  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  writes : 

"  Since  taking  up  the  post  of  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  abroad  some  six  months 
ago,  primarily  with  a  view  of  obtaining  new  members  for  the  Institute,  it  has  been 
very  forcibly  brought  to  my  notice  that  the  present  accommodation  which  we  possess 
at  Headquarters  is  more  than  inadequate,  and  that  would-be  candidates  are  reluctant 
to  join  us  principally  for  this  reason.  They  pertinently  remark,  '  You  ask  us  to 
join  an  Institution  in  the  form  of  a  Club,  which  is  not  a  Club,  as  it  does  not  pro- 
vide us  with  any  of  a  Club's  conveniences,  so  that  if  we  want  them  we  must  go  elsewhere. 
We  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  patriotic  part  of  your  scheme,  but  when  we  go 
home  we  would  prefer  to  be  able  to  combine  onr  patriotism  with  our  pleasure.  In 
addition  to  which  you  can  give  us  no  indication  when  the  new  building  will  be  ready 
or  even  begun.' 

"  From  my  humble  point  of  view  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  should  not  only  be  a 
Club,  but  the  Premier  Club  of  the  Empire,  to  which  it  should  be  an  honour  for  every 
Englishman  of  any  standing  to  belong,  but  until  we  can  have  an  adequate  building 
this  is  impossible.  On  the  presumption  that  the  chief  cause  of  our  not  being  able  to 
start  on  the  new  building  is  a  financial  one,  I  beg  to  formulate  a  scheme  whereby  the 
necessary  funds  might  be  raised. 

"  We  have  now  over  15,000  Fellows  and  Associates  who  receive  UNITED  EMPIRE 
every  month.  At  the  end  of  each  copy  is  inserted  a  form  of  candidature  for  a  new 
Fellow.  How  many  of  our  15,000  ever  make  use  of  this  form  ?  Would  it  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  our  members  that  they  should  one  and  all 
every  month  obtain  one  new  Fellow  with  this  form  ?  I  think  not,  for  surely  we  all 
have  the  future  well-being  of  the  C.I.  at  heart.  Of  course  there  are  many  living  in 
out-of-the-way  parts,  who  cannot  easily  get  into  touch  with  eligible  candidates,  but 
for  every  one  of  these  are  there  not  two  who  could  send  two  candidates  to  the  poll  ? 
Now  15,000  X  12  =  180,000  in  twelve  months,  whose  entrance  fees  would  be  £180,000.. 
which,  with  the  £60,000  in  hand,  is  almost  sufficient  to  complete  the  new  building 
according  to  the  estimates  which  have  been  given  us.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  if 
this  scheme  is  approved  by  the  Council,  they  should  place  the  entrance  fees  of 
all  new  Fellows  from,  say,  July  1,  1922,  to  June  30,  1923,  to  the  credit  of  the  New 
Building  Fund,  and  that  if  they  find  the  efforts  of  the  15,000  are  bearing  good 
fruit,  say,  in  three  to  four  months  time,  that  they  should  begin  to  make  preparations 
to  start  the  new  building  early  in  1923. 

"  I  would  suggest  that  nomination  papers  should  be  sent  when  filled  up  to  Heads  of 
local  Branches,  or  to  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries,  for  transmission  to  Headquarters." 

Following  is  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually  to  the  Fund 
until  it  is  completed ;  the  Council  hope  that  many  others  may  be  induced  to  add  their 
names,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions.  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  said  in  his  speech  last  year  : 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund." 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.    . 
Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G. 
Lieut. -Colonel     Weston    Jarvis, 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.      . 
Sir  Charles  McLeod  .         .".'"'. 
Sir     George     McLaren     Brown, 

K.B.E 

Sir  Frederick  Button 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq. 

Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P. 

A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.     . 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Empire  Day  Abroad. — Perhaps  these  few  observations  may  be  forgiven  from  a  Fellow, 
one  who  has  seen  the  value  for  good  of  the  British  Empire,  and  who,  as  a  journalist 
abroad,  is  endeavouring  to  uphold  that  cause  whenever  occasion  offers.  Wayward 
chance  which  took  me  in  the  past  to  France  and  Flanders  dumped  me  down  in  Italy 
on  this  Empire  Day  1922.  The  time  was  all  too  short  to  do  more  than  cast  the 
smallest  of  patriotic  pebbles  in  the  pond,  creating  but  a  slight  ripple  on  the  face 
of  the  waters.  I  called  on  The  Federation  of  British  Industries  at  their  branch  office 
in  Milan.  They  told  me  that  they  had  arranged  to  observe  the  day,  that  the  British 
flag  would  fly  from  their  windows  in  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  and  that 
their  staff  would  enjoy  a  whole  holiday.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Wendell 
McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  also  scrupulously  observed  what  should 
be  the  Empire's  greatest  festival.  Furthermore,  at  the  Hotel  Villa  D'Este,  on  Lake 
Como,  a  spot  famous  in  Britain's  history,  as  soon  as  I  mentioned  Empire  Day  the 
Italians  expressed  a  wish  to  pay  our  Empire  a  delicate  compliment.  At  the  order 
of  the  management  the  British  flag  was  flown  alongside  that  of  the  Italian,  while 
in  the  evening  a  dance  was  given  to  the  Hotel  visitors.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  did 
Genoa  observe  the  festival,  and  if  so,  how  ?  I  have  but  just  come  from  Genoa. 
When  I  left,  in  that  town  the  principles  of  Sovietism  and  Communism  were  being 
eloquently  pleaded  by  the  apostles  of  this  ill-starred  gospel.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
used  to  urge  us  to  learn  to  think  Imperially.  But  he  is  dead,  and  others  reign  in 
his  stead  who  know  not  Joseph.  Throughout  the  Empire  Britons  gather  to  observe 
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this  day,  but  in  a  foreign  country,  such  as  Italy,  does  the  British  community  yet 
do  quite  enough  ?  If  "  we  peer  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  can  see,"  perhaps 
on  May  24  in  the  years  that  come  Britons  throughout  Italy  will  organise  among 
themselves  great  meetings,  speeches  will  be  made  bringing  the  work  of  the  Empire 
before  their  hearers,  effective  steps  will  be  taken  to  make  this  one  day  in  the  year 
a  rallying  point  for  all  Britons  on  a  foreign  soil.  We  are  all  brothers  of  a  great 
Empire ;  we  should  be,  in  Italy  on  May  24,  a  great  brotherhood  instead  of  a  collection 
of  isolated  units. 

Poste  Restante,  c/o  Oedito  Italiano  Bank,  GUY  RUSSELL. 

Via  Dante,  Milan. 
May  25,  1922. 

Australia  Can  Still  be  White.— Surely  men  like  Lord  Northcliffe,  Sir  Henry  Barwell,  and 
Dr.  Hornabrook  are  making  much  ado  about  nothing  with  regard  to  the  "  White  Australia  " 
question.  One  who  has  wandered  with  rail-heads  between  Sudan  and  Siam  for  sixteen  years 
will  not  challenge  their  statements  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  pure-white  labour  for  tropical 
regions,  but  he  would  like  to  suggest  that  they  are  arguing  entirely  beside  the  point. 

Is  not  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  contained  in  the  following  ? 

1.  So  long  as  a  fraction  of  the  million  square  miles  of  unoccupied,  fertile,  well- wooded 
and  watered  British,  Dutch,  French,  and  Siamese  territory  in  the  East  Indies  remains  in  its 
present  untouched  state,  tropical  Australia  will  leave  the  world — including  the  yellow  and 
coloured  races — icy  cold. 

2.  When  temperate  Australia  is  properly  populated  with  whites,  all  Australia  can  be  safe 
from  the  coloured  peril. 

3.  The  temperate  zone  of  island  Australia  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  Japanese 
(and  Germans)  in  that  it  offers  them  an  unique  opportunity  for  preserving  the  future  purity 
of  their  race — just  as  it  does  for  us  Britishers  and  the  white  race  in  general. 

4.  The  Japanese  (and  Germans),  being  a  rising  nation,  recognise  that  it  is  their  duty 
both  to  preserve  their  race  and  to  secure  a  new  and  not  unsafe  (island)  home  for  its  future, 
whilst  the  British  at  home,  possibly  past  their  zenith,  will  not  realise  that  only  a  wonderful 
fleet  of  submarine  and  aerial  transports  and  the  luck  of  the  gods  can  keep  them  free  from 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  consequently  do  not  recognise  that  the  obligation  to  deal  with  the  situation 
created  by  time,  the  industrialisation  of  Europe  and  the  States,  and  the  awakening  of  the 
coloured  races  lies  with  them. 

5.  It  were  better  for  Australians  that  England — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — be  pulled  into 
the  middle  of  their  temperate  zone  than  that  they  put  up  the  bar  of  a  Certificate  of  Admission 
to  Britishers,  and  at  the  same  time  permitted  the  Japanese  (and  Germans)  to  set  down  an 
army  (even  unarmed)  in  their  midst  by  means  of  the  same  certificate. 

fe.-}  Dr.  Hornabrook  is  not  the  only  one  who  dreams  dreams.  The  writer  has  a  dream  that 
one  day  Australia  will  become  "  Old  England."  It  is  pleasanter  than  Dr.  Hornabrook's — 
and  with  the  aid  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  and  the  like,  IT  CAN  COME  TRUE,  and  the  British  race 
carry  on  in  safety. 

S.  UPTON,  A.M.I.O.E.,  F.R.C.I. 

Fundamental  Principles. — I  do  not  know  Australia,  but  I  have  lived  in  the  East 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  made  a  study  of  racial  problems.  I  am  sure  the  admixture  of 
widely  differing  forms  of  civilisation  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  emigra- 
tion should  be  judged  on  racial,  or  still  worse,  colour  lines.  A  Macedonian  Turk  differs  more 
from  other  Europeans  than  an  educated  Maori.  Education,  religion,  and  culture  are  more 
important  factors  than  skin  colouration.  In  fact,  most  racial  problems  arise  from  differences 
in  these  three  fundamentals.  The  policy  of  a  "  White  Australia  "  is  only  elementary  wisdom. 
Any  other  introduces  most  serious  difficulties.  Racial  hatred  is  growing  with  the  spread  of 
education  and  the  advance  of  national  consciousness  among  the  backward  races,  and  will, 
I  believe,  form  the  chief  cause  of  world  unrest  in  the  future. 

The  only  solution,  until  man  understands  and  knows  more  of  his  fellow  creatures  than 
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he  does  at  present,  or  is  likely  to  know  for  at  least  another  two  or  three  generations,  is  to 
keep  different  civilisations  apart.  In  countries  where  they  meet,  social  separation  should  be 
excepted  as  a  fundamental  principle ;  all  races  being  treated  on  a  par.  This  will  doubtless 
cause  many  difficulties,  but  not  so  many  or  as  great  as  those  resulting  from  racial  mixture. 
Booker  Washington  was  quite  right  when,  holding  up  his  hand  with  fingers  extended,  he 
maintained  that  the  Whites  and  Negroes  in  America  should  live  socially  as  apart  as  the  fingers, 
while  all  worked  for  the  good  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  provision  should  be  made 
for  any  individual,  after  adopting  all  the  standards  of  another  race — education,  religion, 
manners,  and  customs — to  cross  over  voluntarily  from  one  community  to  another.  In  fact, 
legislation  should  not  acknowledge  racial  and  colour  differences,  but  only  those  of  culture. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute.  M.  F.  WREN. 

June  14,  1922. 

Black  Labour  Essential. — I  have  read  with  interest  Dr.  Hornabrook's  article  on  "  The 
White  Australia  Fanatic."  In  my  opinion,  Dr.  Hornabrook  is  absolutely  right  in  what  he 
says  about  white  people  living  in  the  tropics.  I  have  not,  like  him,  lived  in  the  tropics,  but 
have  travelled  through  them  many  times,  and  during  my  travels  in  Northern  Queensland 
I  was  struck  by  the  prematurely  grey  and  worn-out-looking  appearance  of  some  of  the  young 
women  living  there,  and  I  will  never  forget  the  terribly  unhealthy  and  "  washed-out  "  look  of 
a  man  and  his  sons  who  were  looking  after  a  small  coffee  plantation  near  Cairns  in  Northern 
Queensland,  and  doing  the  work  themselves  with  the  help  of  a  few  Australian  blacks  and 
a  motley  collection  of  other  nationalities.  Undoubtedly  tropical  Australia  will  produce 
excellent  coffee,  cotton,  and  all  other  tropical  products,  but  to  do  it  on  a  large  scale  and 
commercially  there  must  be  black  labour. 

While  I  have  every  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  "  White  Australia  "  policy,  at  the  same 
time  I  say  that  it  is  no  use  man  trying  to  fight  against  nature.  The  latter  will  always  win 
in  the  end,  and  the  idea  of  white  men  and  women  living  and  working  in  the  tropics  and  rearing 
families  without  the  help  of  black  labour  is  entirely  against  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  Kanakas  who  used  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations  were  a  fine  race  of  blacks  for 
the  purpose,  and  I  always  thought  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  send  them  away.  Since 
they  were  done  away  with  the  sugar  planters  have  had  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  the 
Government  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  sugar  without  loss. 

I  venture  to  prophesy  that,  if  the  Australian  Government  persist  with  the  "  White  Aus- 
tralia "  policy,  and  thus  keep  the  rich  and  fertile  lands  of  Northern  Australia  from  being 
developed  as  they  should  be,  the  Japanese,  or  some  other  Eastern  nation,  who  want  more  room 
for  their  teeming  millions,  will  sweep  down  at  some  time  in  the  future  and  help  themselves  to 
some  of  these  lands.  The  British  Fleet  is  the  only  thing  to  prevent  this,  and  thus  the  question 
arises,  How  long  will  Great  Britain  agree  to  keep  a  powerful  fleet  ready  for  action  in  the 
Pacific  to  bolster  up  this  "  White  Australia  "  policy  ? 

8  Rutland  Gate,  S.W.  7.  H.  F.  DE  LITTLE. 

June  17,  1922. 

Empire  Migration. — I  venture  to  suggest  that  certain  elementary  principles  of  justice 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  actual  working  of  the  Empire  Migration  Scheme.  It  will 
not  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  Motherland,  or  to  that  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  if  the  migrants 
are  selected  from  the  pick  of  our  working  classes  only ;  a  certain  proportion  of  the  chosen 
contingents  ought  to  be  taken  from  our  less  favoured  people. 

Moreover,  since  the  expenditure  sanctioned  by  Parliament  will  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  parents  of  that  large  body  of  young  men  who,  having  been  taught  a  profession,  can 
find  no  opening  in  the  Old  Country,  it  is  only  right  that  the  direction  and  control  of  the  new 
settlements  should,  in  some  measure,  be  reserved  for  young  men  of  this  class. 
Chichele,  JAMES  STANLEY  LITTLE. 

Parkstone. 
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EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  SECTION. 

The  Englishman  Abroad. 

Although  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  Empire,  Fellows  resident  in  foreign  countries  are  reminded  that  inquiries  on  any  trade 
subject  are  welcomed  by  the  Secretary,  whose  post-bag  contains  requests  for  information 
and  advice  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Particulars  regarding  any  special  openings  for  Empire 
trade,  together  with  any  local  literature  on  the  subject,  will  be  gladly  received  and 
when  possible  disseminated. 

Universal  Wireless. 

The  removal  of  restrictions  of  the  free  use  of  "  wireless  "  by  the  postal  authorities  in 
this  country  has  aroused  keen  public  interest,  and  thousands  of  amateurs  are  now  able  to 
"  listen  in  "  and  enjoy  facilities  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  At  present  restrictions  still 
apply  in  some  of  our  Oversea  possessions,  but  if  the  example  of  the  Postmaster-General  is 
followed,  we  should  shortly  see  an  extension  of  the  field  of  communication  of  the  greatest  value 
where  facilities  are  at  present  either  lacking  or  inadequate.  The  possession  of  a  wireless 
receiving  set  threatens  to  become  as  common  as  that  of  a  camera,  involving  startling 
changes  in  "  the  general  scheme  of  things  "  with  the  promise  of  an  evolution  in  our  daily 
life  of  a  profound  character.  Already  wireless  receiving  sets  are  on  the  market,  and,  provided 
they  are  cheap,  well-tested,  and  of  as  non-technical  a  nature  as  possible,  should  furnish 
unlimited  scope  for  instruction,  amusement,  and  experiment,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  the  world,  on  land  and  sea.  A  knowledge  of  the  Morse  Code  will  soon  become 
a  social  desideratum. 

Pottery  Clays  in  Canada. 

The  Mines  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Mines  in  Ottawa  has  issued  a  useful  memorandum 
on  this  subject,  showing  that  there  exist  throughout  the  Dominion  considerable  deposits  of 
pottery  clays  suitable  for  the  local  manufacture  of  small  articles  of  pottery.  A  field  for 
employment  Overseas  is  thereby  offered  to  skilled  workers  from  the  Old  Country  who  may  be 
tempted  to  seek  an  outlet  in  Canada  for  their  energy  and  industry.  The  fullest  details  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 

Tsetse. 

A  question  of  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  to  Rhodesia,  but  to  the  British  Empire  and 
the  world  at  large,  is  that  of  the  possibility  of  exterminating  the  tsetse  fly.  For  some  time 
now  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  have  interested  themselves  in  the  subject  in  view 
of  the  Imperial  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  experiments  will  shortly  take  place  with  poison 
gas.  When  one  recalls  the  effect  in  the  battle  areas,  it  requires  little  imagination  to  foresee 
the  possibility  of  exterminating  a  pest  which  ravages  half  Africa  and  defies  progress.  The 
success  which  attended  efforts  to  overcome  the  locust  and  tick  pests  warrants  confidence 
in  the  latest  experiment  to  utilise  science  in  combating  the  unruly  and  devastating  forces 
of  nature.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
interested  parties. 

The  Outlook  in  East  and  West  Africa. 

The  serious  effects  of  the  trade  depression  in  East  and  West  Africa  have  aroused  such  keen 
concern  in  this  country  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  been  urged  by  a  depu- 
tation of  business  men  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  retrenchment  in  expenditure  and  lower 
taxation.  No  one  will  carp  at  efforts  to  reduce  extravagance,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  few  countries  in  the  Empire  respond  so  vigorously  and  so  promptly  to  measures  of 
development  as  do  our  African  Colonies.  The  ideal  adjustment  would  appear  to  lie  in  a 
re-arrangement  of  expenditure  based  on  a  judicious  programme  of  reproductive  work,  a  policy 
which  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  investors,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and,  by  no  means  the 
least,  the  natives,  who,  after  all,  are  the  prime  factor  in  the  successful  exploitation  of  those 
areas.  Sir  Humphrey  Leggett  deals  with  the  whole  problem  elsewhere  hi  this  issue. 
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COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


THE  following  appointments  have  been  made  recently  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : 

Name. 

Capt.  N.  H.  Harrison      . 
Mr.  E.  Dakin 


Mr.  C.  Bazell 
Capt.  J.  L.  Nicol 


Mr.  A.  W.  Prisby 


Miss  S.  C.  Burd     . 
Mr.  W.  H.  Vaudin 

Mr.  D.  Lees  .... 

Lieut,  W.  V.  Beaumont,  M.C. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hartley,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 
Capt.  H.  Parker-Jervis  . 


Capt.  S.  H.  Streeter 
Major  A.  B.  Wright,  M.C. 
Mr.     H.    C.     E.     Quin, 

L.R.C.S.,  D.P.H. 
Mr.  I.  G.  Bates 


Appointment. 
Medical  Officer 
Second  Boarding  Officer,  Singapore 


Colony. 
Straits  Settlements 


European  Master,  Education  Depart- 
ment 

Commercial  Master,  Education  Depart-  Straits 
ment 


European  Master,  Education  Depart- 
ment 

Nurse,  Civil  Hospital,  Jamestown 
Assistant  Master,  Government  School, 

Stanley 
Carpenter,  Public  Works  Department 

(re-engaged) 
Sub-Inspector,  Police 
Medical  Officer,  W.A.M.S. 
.     Assistant  Superintendent,  Plantations 

Department 

.     Assistant  Travelling  Commissioner 
.     Assistant  Secretary 
L.E.C.P.,    Medical  Officer  of  Health 

Senior  Magistrate 


Settlements 

and        Federated 

Malay  States 
Straits     Settlements 

and        Federated 

Malay  States 
St.  Helena 
Falkland  Islands 


Jamaica 
Sierra  Leone 
Cameroons 

Gambia 
Cyprus 
Zanzibar 


Tanganyika     Terri- 
tory 
Lieut.  R.  Caldwell          .         .         .     Asst.  Master  for  Training  of  Teachers  „*  „ 

Recent  Transfers  and  Promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Mr.  S.  S.  Abrahams  (President  of  Basrah,  Civil  Court,  Iraq),  Attorney  General,  Zanzibar. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Lewis  (Postmaster-General,  Trinidad),  Senior  Surveyor,  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Depart- 
ment, Nigeria. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Taylor  (Medical  Officer,  Uganda),  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Somaliland. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brooks  (Agricultural  Superintendent,  St.  Lucia),  Director  of  Agriculture,  Gambia. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Bodkin  (Assistant  Director  of  Science  and  Agriculture,  British  Guiana),  Entomologist, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Palestine. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Willis  (Junior  Staff  Surveyor,  Kenya),  Junior  Staff  Surveyor,  Tanganyika  Territory. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  SUDAN.* 

AT  the  commencement  of  his  interesting  and  valuable  volume  on  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  Mr.  Percy  F.  Martin  strikes  exactly  the  right  note  and  at  once  shows  how 
it  is  that  the  Sudan  differs  so  essentially  from  Egypt.  "  Although  the  same  eminent 
British  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  brought  about  so  great  a  reform,  political  and 
social,  in  Egypt,  helped  to  mould  the  destinies  of  the  Sudan,  the  problems  confront- 
ing them  were  different,  and,  to  some  extent,  more  simple.  Western  civilisation  had 
already  advanced  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  whereas  the 
Sudan,  that  huge  tract  of  sparsely  inhabited  country  covering  an  area  of  nearly  one 
million  square  miles,  was  still  in  an  almost  complete  state  of  barbarism.  The  strong 

*  The  Sudan  in  Evolution  :  a  study  of  the  economic,  financial,  and  administrative  conditions  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  xxxvi.  +  559  pp.  By  Percy  F.  Martin.  Map.  London:  Constable  &  Co. 
1921.  42s. 

Savage  Sudan  :  its  Wild  Tribes,  Big  Game,  and  Bird  Life.  xx.  +  452  pp.  By  Abel  Chapman. 
With  248  illustrations,  chiefly  from  rough  sketches,  by  the  author.  London  :  Gurney  &  Jackson. 
1921.  32s. 
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barrier  to  progress  which  was  found  to  exist  in  Egypt  in  the  form  of  the  country's 
quasi-religious  institutions  found  little  reflex  in  the  Sudan,  and  whereas  the  political 
situation  in  the  parent  country  continued  to  occupy  the  serious  attention  and  unre- 
laxed  vigilance  of  the  administration,  in  the  adjoining  province  politics  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  interposed  at  all."  With  this  fact  firmly  in  his  mind,  the  student  of 
Anglo-Sudanese  affairs  will  be  able  to  realise  how  it  is  that  such  vast  progress  has 
been  made,  and  to  understand  the  sharp  line  of  cleavage  between  the  northern  state 
and  its  southern  neighbour. 

Mr.  Martin  does  full  justice  to  this  remarkable  progress — for  it  is  remarkable  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  even  twenty  years  ago — and  his  book  illustrates  fully 
the  effects  of  a  careful,  honest,  and  firm  administration  upon  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  wild  and  savage  country.  It  is  unnecessary  here  even  to  indicate  what 
that  progress  has  been.  One  can  easily  enlarge  upon  half  a  dozen  distinct  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Sudanese  community — the  irrigation 
of  the  wonderfully  fertile  cotton  lands ;  the  development  of  the  Sennar  and  Tokar 
districts ;  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  (in  itself  a  remarkably  interesting  story 
which  has  never  been  adequately  told),  southwards  in  the  one  direction  and  eastwards 
to  the  Red  Sea  in  the  other,  and  its  close  connection  with  the  future  routes  from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west  across  Africa ;  the  establishment  of  a  great  port  on 
the  Red  Sea  in  a  region  the  hinterland  of  which  is  as  unlovely  and  barren  as  any 
part  of  the  world;  and  the  development  of  navigation  upon  the  Nile  and  its  principal 
feeders.  The  last  work  has,  perhaps,  proceeded  slowly,  but  undoubtedly  interior 
navigation  will  play  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  the  more  southerly  portions 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  Hand  in  hand  with  these  developments  has  proceeded 
the  wonderful  work  in  tropical  medicine  and  hygiene  carried  on  at  Khartoum  and 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

While  Mr.  Martin's  volume  is  mainly  of  economic  interest,  Mr.  Abel  Chapman's 
admirably  illustrated  book  deals  with  another  aspect  of  Sudanese  life.  He  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  wild  tribes,  big  game,  and  bird  life  of  the  country,  and  his  book 
is  a  study  of  nature  in  its  most  fascinating  and  interesting  features.  It  is  the  book 
of  a  trained  naturalist,  and  it  represents  practically  the  first  attempt  to  describe  the 
great  Anglo-Egyptian  dependency  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hunter-naturalist.  "  The 
crowning  glory  of  the  Sudan,"  states  the  author,  "lies  in  its  virgin  savagery:  no 
appreciable  area  has  yet  been  filched  from  its  primeval  possessors,  whether  wild  men 
or  wild  beasts."  This  is  essentially  true  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Sudan  which,  un- 
like the  Kenya  Colony  with  its  elevated  highlands,  must  remain  a  black  man's 
country.  Moreover,  the  configuration  of  the  land  in  the  south,  with  its  interlacing  water- 
ways and  vast  stretches  of  swamp,  must  for  ever  preserve  it  as  the  abode  of  bird 
and  animal  life :  while  the  wild  desert-like  and  often  mountainous  country  to  the 
north  of  Kordofan  and  Darfur  must  remain  sacred  to  the  peculiar  fauna  of  those 
districts. 
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Thomson,    Hon.    George    M. — The    Naturalisation   of    Animals   and    Plants    in  [New    Zealand. 

+  607  pp.      Cambridge  :  University  Press.      1922.      42s. 

This  is  an  historical  account  of  the  introduced  animals  and  plants  of  New  Zealand,  and 
it  forms  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  a  subject  of  very  great  interest  and 
undoubted  value  in  the  development  of  mankind.  The  author  in  a  historical  introduction 
shows  how  many  of  these  plants  and  animals  were  first  brought  to  New  Zealand,  and  he 
then  proceeds  to  describe  their  introduction  in  detail.  As  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in 
a  scientific  manner,  and  the  book  is  divided  into  classified  sections,  and  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  bibliography  and  a  complete  index,  it  is  easy  to  refer  to  any  special  subject  of 
inquiry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Thomson  has  produced  a  work  that  will  rank 
high  in  the  annals  of  zoological  and  botanical  investigation,  and  its  value  is  further  enhanced 
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by  the  fact  that  in  his  concluding  chapters  the  author  has  attempted  an  inquiry  into  the 
alterations  that  have  been  brought  about  in  the  New  Zealand  flora  since  the  European 
occupation  of  the  country,  through  the  introduction  of  new  types  of  animal  life.  Several 
instances  of  local  extermination  of  plants  are  quoted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  field 
of  inquiry  will  be  further  investigated  both  in  New  Zealand  and  in  other  countries  where 
new  and  intrusive  elements  have  modified  and  altered  the  local  flora. 

Criehton,  John.— A   Vista.     85  pp.      Montreal:  A.  T.  Chapman.      1921. 

O'Brien,  John. — Around  the  Boree  Log,  and  other  verses.     162  pp.    Sydney  :  Angus  &  Robertson. 

1921.     6*. 
Verse,  and   Reverse.      By  Members   of  the  Toronto  Women's   Press   Club.     47   pp.      Toronto 

Women's  Press  Club.     1921. 
Poems  of  Home  and  Overseas.      Compiled  by  Charles  Williams  and  V.  H.   Collins.      160  pp. 

Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1921.     3s. 

The  first  of  these  four  volumes  of  poetry  is  far  above  the  average  in  merit,  and  more 
will  probably  be  heard  of  its  author,  John  Criehton.  Sir  Andrew  Macphail,  in  an  intro- 
duction, states  that  "when  the  manuscript  reached  me  I  was  bewildered.  It  was  obviously 
Canadian;  but  the  customary  vague  and  general  dissertation  upon  rivers,  lake,  prairie,  and 
forest  was  replaced  by  a  fine  and  close  observation  of  the  intimate  details  of  landscape, 
and  the  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  reader  through  the  direct  medium  of  passion  in 
a  manner  quite  foreign  to  the  traditional  Canadian  verse — a  passion  which  is  almost  Italian 
in  its  intensity."  The  reader  of  these  poems  will  at  once  perceive  their  beauty.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  John  Criehton  will  take  high  rank  among  lyrical  poets.  Mr.  "  John 
O'Brien's"  volume  is  marked  by  facility  in  verse,  but  it  has  no  other  claim  to  attention. 
Verse  and  Reverse  is  a  collection  of  short  poems  by  Members  of  the  Toronto  Women's 
Press  Club.  Some  of  them  are  quite  charming,  but  none  exhibits  the  fire  and  vigour  of  John 
Crichton's  melodious  lyrics.  The  Poems  of  Home  and  Overseas  is  an  anthology  well  chosen 
and  representative.  It  is  particularly  suitable  for  schools. 

Young,    W.    Allen. — Christianity   and    Civilisation   in    the    South   Pacific.      135    pp.      Oxford: 
University  Press.     1922.     2s.  Qd. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
recent  history  of  the  South  Pacific,  with  special  reference  to  New  Guinea  and  the  spread 
of  civilisation  among  the  natives.  The  conflict  between  the  trading  and  missionary  elements 
is  well  described,  and  the  difficulties  of  administration  due  to  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  extremes  of  thought — the  purely  materialistic  and  the  altruistic,  is  excellently 
portrayed.  Mr.  Allen  Young  has  examined  many  documents  bearing  upon  British  expansion 
in  the  Pacific,  and  he  states  that  the  "  true  importance  of  missionary  influence  lies  not  in 
the  fact  that,  in  part,  the  missionaries  were  the  cause  of  the  expansion,  but  in  the  character 
which  they  gave  to  it,"  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distinctive  contribution 
of  the  British  missionaries  was  that  of  a  new  principle  in  Colonial  statesmanship.  In  other 
words,  the  missionaries  recognised  the  idea  of  trusteeship,  and  the  Administration  practised  it 
before  this  doctrine  had  been  generally  adopted  elsewhere.  The  author  pays  a  graceful 
tribute  in  his  preface  to  the  help  accorded  by  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
in  the  preparation  of  his  volume. 

Malcolm,  Harcourt. — A  History  of  the  Bahamas  House  of  Assembly,  written  and  presented  to  the  House 
by  Mr.  Speaker.     Pp.  viii  +  83.     Nassau  :  Nassau  Guardian.     1921. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Bahamas  House  of  Assembly  has  rendered  a  great  service  by  preparing  this 
excellent  summary  of  the  constitutional  development  of  the  Bahamas.  In  the  Bahamas,  though 
this  development  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  in  other  West  Indian  settlements,  it  is  in  certain 
aspects  somewhat  unusual.  For  this  reason  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Harcourt  Malcolm's  work  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  student  of  West  Indian  history. 

Ward,  Major  C.  H.  Dudley.     The  74th  ( Yeomanry)  Division  in  Syria  and  France.     Pp.  xii  +  276. 
Maps,  portraits,  and  illustrations.     London  :  John  Murray.     1922.     21s. 

"  The  emblem  adopted  by  the  74th  Division  was  a  broken  spur.  No  doubt  when  General 
Birdwood  chose  it  he  was  influenced  by  a  certain  bitterness  against  the  fate  which  had  condemned 
the  fine  yeomanry  units  from  which  it  was  formed  to  be  deprived  of  their  horses,  and  to  fight  as 
infantrymen  in  a  country  where  mounted  troops  had  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for 
manoeuvre,  initiative,  and  dash."  In  these  words  Major  Dudley  Ward  commences  an  interesting 
account  of  the  part  taken  by  this  Division  in  Palestine  and  Syria  and  afterwards  in  France.  Unlike 
many  works  of  this  character  this  book  is  descriptive  rather  than  technical,  and  it  therefore  has  an 
appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  that  of  the  military  expert. 
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Mahon,  Major-General  R.  H.  Life  of  General  the  Hon.  James  Murray,  a  Builder  of  Canada  ;  with 
a  biological  sketch  of  the  family  of  Murray  of  Elibank.  Pp.  vi  +  457.  Portraits  and  illus- 
trations. London  :  John  Murray.  1921.  21«. 

General  Mahon  is  a  descendant  of  the  family  from  which  General  Murray  derived,  and  it  is  evident 
from  a  perusal  of  his  work  that  he  has  felt  the  deepest  personal  interest  in  the  career  of  his  relative. 
General  Murray  is  rightly  called  a  Builder  of  Canada,  for  not  only  was  he  the  first  British  Governor, 
but  previous  to  the  fall  of  Quebec  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  events  that  led  to  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  General  Mahon's  book  concerns  a  period  of  Canadian  history  of  uncommon  and 
fascinating  interest  and  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  British  occupation 
of  Canada. 

Williams,  G.  W.  Monier-.  Power  Alcohol :  its  Production  and  Utilisation.  Pp.  xii  +  223.  London  : 
Henry  Frowde,  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1922.  21s. 

The  use  of  alcohol  for  internal  combustion  engines  has  so  greatly  extended  during  the  last  few 
years  and  the  sources  of  supply  have  been  so  largely  increased  that  a  treatise  dealing  with  this  im- 
portant subject  is  specially  valuable  at  the  present  time.  The  author  describes  the  chief  sources 
of  supply — from  starch  and  sugar,  from  cereals,  roots,  and  other  crops,  and  from  cellulose 
materials — gives  an  outline  of  the  principles  of  the  internal  combustion  engine,  and  describes  the 
commercial  and  physical  properties  of  alcohol  from  the  motor-fuel  standpoint.  It  is  a  book  of 
uncommon  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  power. 

La  Revue  du  Pacifique,  No.  1,  Mai,  1922.     Paris  :   41  Avenue  de  I'Op^ra. 

In  view  of  the  great  attention  that  is  being  given  to  all  questions  connected  with  the 
Pacific,  this  journal,  edited  by  the  Depute  Leon  Archimbaud,  is  certain  to  fulfil  a  useful 
function.  It  is  naturally  run  in  the  interests  of  France,  just  as  the  Trans -Pad fie,  published 
in  English  at  Tokyo,  appears  to  be  run  in  the  interests  of  Japan,  and  the  Mid-Pacific 
Magazine,  issued  in  Hawaii,  upholds  the  American  point  of  view.  In  any  case  M.  Archibaud's 
review  is  of  a  very  wide  appeal,  for  not  only  is  it  concerned  with  the  Pacific  generally  but 
it  also  deals  with  Indo-China,  which  Lord  Northcliffe  has  lately  called  "  the  most  brilliant 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  queen  of  nations,"  and  other  French  colonies  in  the  East.  In 
welcoming  this  important  addition  to  the  already  large  number  of  politico-colonial  reviews, 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  its  editor,  M.  le  Depute  Archimbaud,  on  the 
initiative  and  enterprise  he  has  shown  in  launching  a  new  review  at  the  present  juncture. 

Yearbook  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire,  1922  :  edited  by  W.  H.  Dawson  and  published  for  the 
Universities  Bureau  of  the  British  Empire.  Pp.  xv  +  653.  London :  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 
1922.  Is.  Qd. 

This  is  an  annual  that  has  come  to  stay.  It  performs  a  most  useful  function  in  giving  informa- 
tion about  the  Universities  of  the  Empire  together  with  certain  selected  foreign  institutions. 
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Trevelyan,  G.  M.— British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1782-1901.     1922. 
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Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau.     The  Mineral  Industry  of  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign 

Countries  :  Coal,  Coke,  and  Bi-Products.     Part  2.     1922. 
Ditto.     Iron  Ore.     Part  1. — United  Kingdom.     1922. 
Delafose,  Maurice.    Les  Noirs  de  I'Afrique.     1922. 
R6gismanset,  Charles. — Le  Miracle  Francais  en  Asie.     1922. 
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The  Marvellous  Adventures  of  Ivor  Treen.     1922. 

Empire  Forestry  :  Journal  of  the  Empire  Forestry  Association.     Vol.  1.,  March  1922. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Professions  and  of  Business.    [Annales  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 

Social  Science.    Vol.  CL,  May  1922.] 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library.     Transactions  for  the  Tears  1919  and  1920.     2  vols. 
Brown,  A.  Samler,  and  Brown,  G.  Gordon.— The  South  and  East  African  Yearbook  and  Guide. 
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Stone,  Herbert,  and  Cox,  H.  A.— A  Guide  to  the  Identification  of  the  More  Useful  Timbers  of  Nigeria. 
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Report  on  Profit-Sharing  and  Labour  Co-Partnership  in  the  United  Kingdom.     1920. 
India:  Army  Headquarters  General  Staff.     Operations  in  Waziristan,  1919-20.     1921. 
France :    Agence  Generate,  des  Colonies.     Renseignements  generaux  sur  le  Commerce  des  Colonies 
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Herrington,  Walter  S.,  and  Wilson,  Rev.  A.  J.—The  War  Work  of  the  County  of  Lennox  and  Addington. 
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Report  on  the  Administration  of  Burma  for  the  Year  1919-20.     1922. 
Pascoe,  E.  H. — Geological  Notes  on  Mesopotamia,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Occurrences  oj  Petroleum. 

[Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.     Vol.  XLVIII.]     1922. 

Western  Australia  :  Its  Early  Decissitudes,  Romantic  Awakening,  Development,  and  Progress.     1922. 
Knibbs,  G.  H.— Official  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.    No.  14.     1921. 
Hasan,  Maulvi  Zafar.     A  Guide  to  Nizamu-d-Din.    [Memoirs  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India. 

No.  10.]     1922. 
Report  on  the  Administration  of  Travancore  for  the  Year  1921. 
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Mr.  E.  M.  STORY,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  five  years'  stay  in  New 
Zealand,  has  started  The  Friendship  of  Letters  Association.  The  F.L.A.  aims  at  the 
interchange  of  correspondence  with  men  and  women  who  go  out  to  any  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions.  It  is  hoped,  by  a  series  of  monthly  letters  out  and  home,  to  keep  them 
in  touch  and  prevent  a  sense  of  loneliness  which  overtakes  those  who  do  not  receive 
regular  communications  from  home.  The  Association  starts  with  a  dozen  members  in 
New  Zealand,  and  it  is  hoped  that  members  will  join  from  the  other  Dominions. 
Mr.  Story's  address  is  30  Alma  Road,  Chesham,  Bucks. 
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VICTORIAN,  AUSTRALIA:  SIR  EDWARD  MITCHELL  ON  IMMIGRATION. 

THE  first  annual  report  and  financial  statement  of  the  Branch  was  presented  at  the  general 
meeting  held  on  April  3.  Many  of  the  activities  of  the  Branch  have  been  referred  to  during 
the  year  in  UNITED  EMPIRE.  The  local  membership  totalled  322,  representing  297  Fellows 
and  25  Associates.  "  Every  quarter  the  Branch  is  represented  at  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
composed  of  delegates  of  various  allied  associations  at  which  the  activities  of  the  several 
bodies  are  discussed,  '  overlapping '  avoided,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  allied  associations 
obtained."  The  financial  statement  shows  Life  Subscriptions  funded  of  £26  5s.  and  a  credit 
balance  of  £8  Is.  4d.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  addresses  were  delivered  on 
"  Immigration  "  by  Sir  Edward  Mitchell,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Eggleston,  M.L.A. 
Sir  Edward  Mitchell  said : 

I  intend  to  talk  to  you  to-night  about  what  I  am  convinced  is  one  practical  way  of  solving 
in  part  the  obvious  problem  which  now  faces  all  thinking  Australians.  The  problem  of 
how  we  are  best  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  magnificent  opportunity  now  offered  of 
filling  up  some  of  our  empty  spaces  with  the  very  best  kind  of  settlers  that  are  ever  likely 
to  become  available — the  ex-service  men  of  the  Empire.  Probably  over  35,000  naval  men 
will  have  to  be  discharged  as  the  result  of  the  Washington  Conference,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  army  estimates  for  this  year  with  last  year's  shows  that  over  100,000  soldiers  will 
have  had  their  services  dispensed  with.  The  opportunity  is  unique,  and  the  responsibility 
for  not  taking  advantage  of  it  will  be  a  heavy  one  indeed  to  answer  for  to  posterity  by 
those  upon  whom  the  blame  will  be  held  to  fall — whether  they  be  Prime  Minister  or  Premier, 
Federal  or  State  Government,  or  bodies  whose  professed  reason  for  existence  is  that  of  some 
patriotic  purpose.  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  spend  my  time  to-night  in  the  criticism  of 
others,  or  to  attempt  to  apportion  blame  for  the  disappointing  results  up  to  the  present. 
I  will  simply  submit  my  own  proposal — describing  the  general  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based — and  give  one  concrete  example  where  those  principles  might  be  applied,  so  as  to 
go  a  long  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  defence  of  North-eastern  Australia,  and  also  help 
to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  the  "  white  Australia  "  ideal 
in  the  tropics. 

Although  the  carrying  out  of  the  suggested  undertakings  under  a  scheme  such  as  I  propose 
would  involve  for  a  time  the  outlay  of  large  sums  of  money,  I  firmly  believe  that  such  monies 
could  be  raised  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  activities  of  either  the  Commonwealth 
or  State  Government  in  other  directions  as  regards  immigration  and  settlement.  I  further 
think  that  if  they  are  carried  out  upon  proper  business  principles,  that  every  penny  would 
be  ultimately  returned  with  interest,  and  that  tens  of  thousands  of  ex-service  men  would  be 
settled  under  conditions  which  should  ensure  their  own  prosperity,  and  enable  their  children 
to  grow  up  with  all  the  best  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic 
races.  I  also  believe  that  within  a  few  months  of  the  inception  of  the  scheme  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  the  adequate  employment  of  most  of  the  returned  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  Australia,  and  that  there  would  hereafter  as  the  scheme  developed  be  no  occasion 
to  again  make  the  appeals  on  behalf  of  unemployed  returned  soldiers  which  we  are  now 
witnessing.  After  all  the  returned  soldiers  in  Australia  who  were  able  and  willing  were 
settled  we  could  go  on  settling  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  ex-service  men  from  Great 
Britain.  I  will  now  state  the  main  principles,  which  I  have  reduced  to  propositions  in 
writing,  and  will  add  a  brief  explanation  of  each  of  them.  My  first  proposition  is  : 

1.  "  That  large  areas  of  land  consisting  of  Crown  and  other  lands  suitable  for  closer 
settlement,  and  capable  of  being  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  developmental  works  and 
other  improvements,  should  be  selected  for  the  settlement  of  the  ex-service  men  of  the 
Empire,  including,  of  course,  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Australia  who  desire  to 
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participate  in  such  settlement.  While  any  of  our  own  men  are  available  they  should 
be  settled  upon  equal  terms  and  in  equal  numbers  to  the  ex-service  men  from  the  Mother 
Country." 

It  is  a  fundamental  basis  of  my  proposals  that  the  land,  when  improved,  should  be  of  large 
intrinsic  value  and  be  made  available  to  the  settlers  at  prices  which  would  not  handicap 
them  too  seriously ;  it  is  impracticable  to  do  this  in  the  older  settled  districts  of  Australia, 
but  there  are  still  vast  areas  available,  capable  of  being  acquired  cheaply  and  then  improved 
and  developed  so  as  to  give  the  settlers  the  advantage  of  the  social  amenities  of  life. 

2.  "  That  the  administration  of  the  whole  scheme  should  be  by  a  Board — incor- 
porated and  endowed  with  all  necessary  powers  by  appropriate  legislation — and  made 
independent  of  political  interference.     The  members  of  such  Board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Imperial  and  Commonwealth  Governments  in  conjunction,  and  to  consist  in  part 
of  service  men  who  have  proved  their  capacity  for  command  and  organisation  in  the  great 
war,  and  in  part  of  men  specially  selected  for  proved  capacity  in  financial  and  business 
management." 

If  the  State  and  the  Commonwealth  co-operate  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  having 
the  necessary  legislation — under  s.  51  (xxxvii.)  of  the  Constitution  ;  while  in  some  instances 
if  the  State  will  not  co-operate  the  Commonwealth  might  acquire  the  land  compulsorily. 
An  independent  Board  free  from  political  interference  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  necessity  ;  what  is 
required  is  continuity  of  purpose  until  each  area  is  fully  developed.  Freedom  from  political 
interference  would  also  inspire  confidence  in  the  public  and  in  investors,  provided  the  Board 
is  constituted  in  the  manner  suggested  and  its  personnel  is  such  that  it  would  command  the 
confidence  of  the  public  here  and  in  England. 

3.  "  That  before  any  area  was  acquired  for  settlement  there  should  be  a  thorough 
investigation  of  all  its  capabilities  by  competent  experts,  and  after  acquisition  a  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  best  business  methods  of  developing  the  area  as  regards  the  suita- 
bility of  its  land  for  different  products  and  also  of  the  markets  that  might  be  made  available 
for  such  products,  and  in  particular  of  the  value  and  best  method  of  utilising  all  timber 
growing  thereon." 

This  proposition  also  is  fundamental ;  the  Board  should  select  the  best  experts  avail- 
able— engineers  of  experience  both  in  railway  and  road  construction  and  in  irrigation ; 
experts  in  forestry  and  agriculture  and  horticulture — and  a  thorough  investigation  should 
be  made  by  all  these,  assisted  by  the  experience  of  any  local  men  that  are  available,  before 
any  area  of  land  was  acquired.  If  and  when  it  was  acquired  a  practical  business  scheme 
of  development  should  then  be  marked  out  and  plans  made  in  advance  for  the  co-operative 
marketing  of  the  various  products  of  the  settlement. 

4.  "  The  whole  work  of  organising  and  carrying  through  in  Australia  the  develop- 
ment of  each  area  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  competent  and  experienced  ex-service 
men  who  have  proved  their  capacity  for  organisation  and  administration  during  the  Great 
War.     It  would  be  the  duty  of  any  such  organiser  to  make  provision  for  the  housing  and 
other  requirements  of  any  ex-service  men  joining  in  the  scheme  before  their  arrival." 

The  Panama  canal  affords  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  effected  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  trained  military  organiser  who  is  given  absolute  control.  Before  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  Major  Goethals  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  operations  the  United 
States  Government  were  carrying  on,  many  civilians  had  failed  to  make  any  effectual  pro- 
gress, but  the  soldier  administrator  quickly  changed  the  whole  situation.  The  Great  War 
has  shown  that  there  are  in  the  A.I.F.  in  Australia  men  of  the  very  highest  capacity  in 
organisation  and  administration,  proved  in  a  war  necessitating  infinitely  greater  operations 
than  those  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  in  which  Colonel  Goethals  established  his  reputa- 
tion originally  as  an  organiser.  These  men,  accustomed  to  handle  and  deal  with  service 
men,  would,  I  believe,  carry  out  the  scheme  of  operations  decided  upon  with  marked  foresight 
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and  success,  and  I  believe  they  are  patriotic  enough  to  offer  their  services,  if  the  Defence 
Department  would  lend  them. 

5.  "  The  monies  requisite  for  carrying  out  any  such  undertaking  to  be  raised  in  London 
in  some  such  method  as  follows  : 

The  Board  to  raise  the  sums  from  time  to  time  required  upon  mortgage  bonds  secured 
by  a  floating  charge  over  the  property  of  the  Board  in  connection  with  which  they  were 
raised,  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  being  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  and  the 
Commonwealth  Governments. 

As  monies  from  time  to  time  became  available  from  the  sale  of  land  to  settlers  or  other- 
wise, more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  they  could  be  used  (a)  by 
purchasing  such  bonds  in  the  open  markets  at  or  below  par,  or  (&)  if  not  available  below 
par  by  drawing  the  bonds  at  definite  fixed  intervals. 

If  the  Board  were  to  arrange  for  a  Savings  Bank  in  connection  with  each  undertaking 
in  which  the  ex-service  employees  engaged  at  the  developmental  works  could  deposit  a 
proportion  of  the  remuneration  they  receive  at  rates  of  interest  equal  to  what  was  paid 
on  the  bonds,  the  sums  actually  required  to  be  borrowed  might  be  materially  reduced. 
It  should  be  provided  that  certificates  for  any  such  deposits  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Board  at  their  face  value  in  part  payment  of  land  sold  to  settlers." 

The  ex-service  men  settlers  should  earn  considerable  sums  before  they  were  actually 
settled,  which  would  give  them  some  capital  for  a  start,  while  there  would  be  every  incentive 
to  work  their  hardest,  as  the  less  the  improvements  cost  the  cheaper  they  would  get  the  land. 
The  respective  Governments  would  probably  have  to  find  no  money,  but  simply  lend  the 
credit  of  their  names,  and  the  money  should  be  raised  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  while  the  development  of  each  area  of  land  to  a  reproductive  stage  would 
take  a  considerable  time,  that  large  numbers  of  ex-service  men  would  be  employed  almost 
immediately  in  the  works  of  development  and  improvement,  and  would  be  gradually 
transformed  into  settlers. 

6.  "  The  development  and  settlement  of  any  such  area  should  be  carried  out  on  a 
co-operative  basis.    In  the  first  place  all  works  of  development  and  improvement  and 
also  all  business  services  connected  with  such  works  should  so  far  as  practicable  be  carried 
out  by  the  ex-service  men  who  intend  to  settle  there,  the  aggregate  cost  of  all  such 
works  being  equitably  allocated  over  the  whole  land  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  prices 
to  be  charged  to  the  settlers,  after  making  due  provision  for  reserving  lands  for  churches, 
schools,  and  other  public  institutions,  sports  grounds,  etc.     Further,  every  encourage- 
ment and  facility  should  be  given  to  the  men  after  they  are  settled  to  induce  them  to 
co-operate  in  the  production,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  their  various  products." 

This  speaks  for  itself.  I  believe  several  areas  could  be  acquired  in  Australia  which  would 
prove  a  great  success  developed  under  some  such  scheme.  I  will  give  just  one  example. 
There  are  a  series  of  tablelands  and  plateaus  and  highlands  stretching  along  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Queensland,  ranging  in  altitude  from  about  2000  feet  to  over  3000  feet,  equal  to  any  land  in 
Australia  for  fertility  and  capable  of  producing  an  enormous  variety  of  products  and  also 
of  proved  capacity  for  dairying  and  cropping.  Although  in  the  tropics,  and  subject  to  a  very 
high  rainfall,  their  altitude  gives  them  a  splendid  climate  and  makes  them  healthy,  and  children 
grow  up  in  health  and  virility.  The  best  known  of  these  highlands  are  the  Atherton  and 
Evelyn  Plateaus — in  area  about  500,000  acres — capable  of  carrying,  according  to  the  Queens- 
land Government  official  statements,  a  population  of  100,000  and  at  present  having  about 
one- tenth  of  that  number.  But  the  whole  areas  that  are  available  of  high  lands  suitable  for 
healthy  settlement  exceed  several  million  acres,  and  probably  could  carry  well  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  families.  Thoroughly  to  settle  and  develop  these  lands  would  be  a  slow  and 
expensive  process,  but  if  carried  out  with  skill  and  foresight  should  ultimately  return  every 
pound  spent,  with  interest,  and  leave  the  settlers  in  a  position  of  independent  prosperity. 
If  settled  with  ex-service  men,  who  would  naturally  retain  their  virility  and  martial  spirit 
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and  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  their  children,  the  whole  settlement  would  become  the  key 
to  the  defence  of  N.E.  Australia,  and  offer  an  insurmountable  obstacle  either  to  sea  attack  or 
to  an  army  landed  in  the  Gulf  country  and  attempting  to  force  its  way  to  the  coast  of 
Queensland. 

The  settlement  would  also  offer  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  "  white  Australia  " 
in  tropical  Queensland,  for  these  highlands  are  so  situated  that  they  might  easily  be  utilised 
as  the  homes  of  many  thousands  of  workmen,  who  could  live  there  in  health  and  comfort 
with  their  families,  and  be  available  for  all  necessary  work  in  the  sugar-cane  fields  along  the 
coast  at  the  proper  seasons.  Because  of  the  importance  of  settling  them,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Defence,  if,  as  should  be  unlikely,  Queensland  could  not  join  with  the  Commonwealth 
in  a  scheme  of  settlement  which  would  cost  Queensland  nothing,  they  could  be  acquired  by 
the  latter  under  the  existing  constitutional  powers  upon  "  just  terms."  This  settlement, 
if  properly  carried  out,  might  absorb  the  whole  of  the  discharged  ex-service  men  in  Great 
Britain,  after  providing  for  every  able  and  willing  returned  soldier  in  Australia.  Is  Australia 
going  to  wait  until  this  magnificent  opportunity  has  slipped  away,  possibly  for  ever  ? 

HANTS  AND 'DORSET. 

IN  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  in  Bournemouth,  a  dinner  was  held  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  by  the  Hants  and  Dorset  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  A 
numerous  and  distinguished  gathering  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G. 

The  only  toast,  in  addition  to  the  loyal  toast,  was  that  of  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,"  proposed  by  Sir  Bickham  Escott,  who  added  to  it  "  health,  happiness, 
and  long  life  to  the  very  distinguished  founder  of  the  Branch,  and  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Sir  Daniel  Morris."  The  speaker  outlined  the  history  of 
the  Institute  and  explained  its  aims.  It  was  very  desirable  to  endeavour  to  diffuse  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  Empire  and  the  geographical  position  of  its  units.  The  Empire  should 
be,  as  in  the  years  to  come  it  would  prove  to  be,  please  God,  entirely  self-supporting.  After 
referring  to  the  committees  of  the  Institute,  which  were  working  in  various  ways  with  these 
objects  in  view,  and  the  library  at  headquarters  in  London  containing  154,000  publications 
concerning  the  Colonies,  Dominions,  and  India,  the  speaker  commented  upon  the  Royal 
support  they  had  always  enjoyed.  They  had,  he  said,  now  outgrown  their  premises,  and 
£300,000  was  needed  in  order  that  they  might  continue  their  work  with  increased  knowledge 
and  influence.  Sir  Bickham  Escott  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  services  of  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  both  on  behalf  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  literally 
made  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the 
Hants  and  Dorset  Branch  of  the  Institute. 

The  toast  was  received  with  applause  and  musical  honours. 

In  reply  the  Chairman  mentioned  that  amongst  those  present  that  night  Sir  Frederick 
Evans  had  completed  forty-two  years  of  membership  of  the  Institute,  Sir  William  H.  Jones 
and  himself  had  just  completed  forty  years,  Sir  Bickham  Escott  had  completed  thirty-nine 
years,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Little  thirty-eight  years.  The  Chairman  mentioned  his  early  work 
for  the  Institute  in  the  capacity  of  local  correspondent  whilst  in  Jamaica,  and  later  as 
lecturer,  in  which  capacity  he  was  enabled  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  sugar  bounties 
which  had  greatly  depressed  that  trade.  This  matter  was  finally  rectified  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  After  ten  years  of  hard  work  there  he  was  able  to  tell  Mr.  Chamberlain,  just 
before  he  died,  that  the  revenue  of  the  West  Indies  had  increased  by  65  per  cent.,  and 
its  total  trade  had  more  than  doubled.  Turning  to  the  future  development  of  the  Empire, 
he  said  it  was  the  object  of  the  Institute  to  spread  knowledge  with  regard  to  its  resources. 
It  was  possible  for  us  to  be  a  self-containing  Empire  and  grow  all  we  wanted,  and  also 
manufacture  all  our  colonies  wanted.  Our  Dominions  could  provide  all  the  corn,  butter, 
eggs,  etc.,  we  wanted,  and  the  tropics  of  the  Empire  could  provide  all  the  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa.  The  Chairman  narrated  two  little  romances  of  Empire  in  the  rise  of  the  cocoa 
industry  in  the  Gold  Coast  country,  and  of  rubber  growing  in  the  Malay  States  and  Ceylon. 
All  this,  said  Sir  Daniel,  showed  what  our  great  Empire  was  capable  of  doing  when  tackled 
in  the  right  way.  It  was  such  facts  as  these  which  convinced  him  that  the  people  of  this 
country  ought  to  know  more  about  the  capabilities  of  the  Empire  and  its  value  to  them. 
Its  value  was  that  in  one  year  it  took  190  million  pounds  worth  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  country.  Some  of  the  working  men  said,  "  This  Empire  business  is  only  to  do  with 
the  big  wigs  and  those  who  get  a  large  amount  of  money  from  it,"  but  where  would  those 
men  be  if  employers  in  the  colonies  obtained  all  their  machinery  and  everything  from  other 
countries  ?  It  was  owing  to  the  conviction  he  had  with  regard  to  those  matters  that  he 
had  devoted  his  time,  energy,  and  strength  to  try  and  promote  the  welfare  of  that  Branch 
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of  the  Institute  in  Bournemouth.  In  conclusion,  Sir  Daniel  welcomed  the  Mayor,  and 
announced  that  a  "  kinemalogue "  was  to  be  held  at  the  Bournemouth  Electric  Theatre 
on  Saturday  morning,  May  27,  at  which  Empire  pictures  would  be  shown  and  explained 
to  about  1,000  boys  and  girls.  This,  he  added,  was  the  first  entertainment  of  its  kind  to 
be  held  in  the  country. 

The  Mayor  added  a  few  words.  He  warmly  supported  the  work  of  propaganda  amongst 
young  people,  with  the  object  of  teaching  them  what  the  Empire  really  meant.  There  was  a 
sort  of  conscious  awakening  amongst  the  people.  He  believed  associations  like  that,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  spreading  of  knowledge,  were  the  right  thing  to  encourage.  He  hoped 
the  Institute  would  flourish  more  than  ever  in  the  future. 

During  the  evening  songs  were  rendered  by  Dr.  McCall  and  the  Rev.  H.  McGowan,  the 
latter  also  accompanying. 

The  kinemalogue,  at  which  the  living  pictures  of  the  Empire  were  explained  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hodges,  M.A.,  was  in  every  way  a  success.  The  theatre  was  crowded  with  young  people,  and  the 
high  educational  value  of  the  entertainment  was  obvious.  Sir  Daniel  Morris  and  all  concerned 
were  warmly  congratulated  on  the  great  experiment. 

BRISTOL. 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  an  Empire  Day 
celebration  took  place  on  Saturday,  May  27,  at  the  White  Ladies'  Picture  House.  The 
Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  an  address  was  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Meston,  K. C.S.I. 
Cadets,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Girl  Guides  assembled  hi  the  body  of  the  hall,  and  members  of 
the  Colonial  Institute  occupied  the  balcony.  Upon  the  platform  were  the  Sheriff,  Rear- 
Admiral  Winnington-Ingram,  Col.  R.  Rayner,  D.S.O.,  C.M.G.,  Major  C.  C.  Brittan,  D.S.O., 
Col.  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Savile,  Major  E.  W.  Lennard,  Major  L.  Newth,  D.S.O.,  and  Mr.  George 
Riseley. 

The  Lord  Mayor  remarked  that  for  several  years  now  the  Bristol  Education  Committee 
had  devoted  a  large  part  of  the  morning  of  Empire  Day  to  instructing  the  children  in  the 
schools  as  to  the  meaning  of  Empire  Day,  and  the  children  had  a  hah*  holiday  on  that  day. 
The  more  we  could  think  of  friendships  and  affection  of  the  distant  parts  of  our  Empire, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  the  Empire,  and  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  world  at  large. 
His  lordship  then  read  a  letter,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Earl  of  Meath,  addressed 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Bristol,  in  the  course  of  which  his  lordship  said :  "  We  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  struggle  against  disloyalty,  indifference,  and  ignorance, 
during  these  twenty  years,  look  to  the  young  to  carry  on  the  torch  of  enlightenment  and 
of  patriotism,  which  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  soon  drop  from  our  hands. 
We  have  confidence  in  the  young  men  and  women  of  to-day,  in  you  boys  and  girls,  who 
in  ten  or  fifteen  years  will  possess  the  political  power  through  your  votes.  .  .  .  See  that  you 
prepare  yourselves  properly  for  the  serious  duties  which  lie  before  you,  and  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  your  ancestors  who  laid  the  solid  foundations  upon  which  you  will  be  able,  if 
you  will,  to  build  an  Imperial  fabric,  possibly  far  more  magnificent  than  that  for  which 
your  fathers  and  relatives  willingly  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  Great  World  War." 

Lord  Meston  said  in  this  great  and  beautiful  city  of  Bristol,  the  capital  of  their  beautiful 
West  Country,  it  was  particularly  fitting  that  they  should  celebrate  Empire  Day  in  a  very 
special  manner,  even  supposing  other  parts  of  the  country  sometimes  appeared  to  forget  it, 
for  if  it  had  not  been  for  West  Country  men,  West  Country  sailors  and  heroes  of  romance, 
there  would  have  been  no  Empire  Day  to  celebrate  because  there  would  have  been  no 
Empire.  There  was  a  time  when  the  word  "  Empire  "  was  a  little  out  of  fashion,  and  we 
were  timorously  asked  to  use  the  word  "  Commonwealth  "  instead,  because  the  word  Empire 
was  supposed  to  have  some  obscure  connection  with  jingoism,  flag-wagging,  and  the  policy 
of  grab  and  annexation.  That  time  had  passed,  however,  and  he  hoped  the  simple  old 
word  Empire  would  continue  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  great  responsibilities  and  great 
opportunities.  There  had  never  been  a  time  hi  history  when  those  Imperial  responsibilities 
were  heavier  and  those  Imperial  opportunities  were  fuller  than  they  were  to-day. 

The  Empire  hymn,  Kipling's  Recessional,  was  sung,  after  which  "Across  India  with  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  "  and  other  films  of  Imperial  interest  were  shown. 

At  the  instance  of  Col.  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Rayner,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  Lord  Meston,  and  to  the  directors  of  the  Picture  House  for  kindly 
lending  it  for  the  gathering. 

SUSSEX. 

OWING  to  unforeseen  circumstances  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  by  the  Sussex  Branch 
had  to  be  considerably  curtailed  and  the  luncheon  that  they  had  hoped  to  give  was  aban- 
doned. The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Branch  arranged  with  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Borough  of  Hove  to  send  Members  of  the  Branch  to  address  the  children  in  the 
County  Council  and  Affiliated  Schools.  The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  rendered  this 
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service :  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Campion,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Jennings,  Mrs.  Gordon  Dill,  Mrs.  Cooper 
Rawson,  Brigadier-Gen.  F.  C.  Lloyd,  Rev.  A.  J.  Toyne,  Mr.  E.  A.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Martin- 
dale  (on  behalf  of  Rev.  Canon  Maitland,  who  was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend  through 
illness). 

In  the  afternoon  the  Institute  gave  a  tea,  to  which  were  invited  the  Members  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Hove  Corporation  and  the  morning  speakers ;  the  tea-tables 
were  beautifully  decorated  by  Mrs.  Willis  Browne,  a  Member  of  the  local  Council,  with 
daisies  (the  emblem  of  the  day),  tricolour  ribbons  and  vases  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
flowers.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Branch  Council,  the  Education 
Committee  arranged  that  the  Union  Jack  should  be  hoisted  inside  the  lecture-rooms  in 
the  schools  and  formally  saluted  by  all  the  children,  who  afterwards  sang  "  God  save  the 
King." 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

EMPIRE  Day  as  usual  was  celebrated  by  all  members  of  the  British  community  in  Argentina  with 
the  utmost  loyalty  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  William  Warden,  the  indefatigable  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  Branch  of  the  Institute,  organised  a  luncheon  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  at 
which  the  United  States  Ambassador,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Riddle,  was  the  guest.  The  loyal 
toasts  having  been  honoured,  Sir  Herbert  Gibson,  O.B.E.,  proposed  Mr.  Riddle's  health  in  a 
felicitous  speech,  in  which  he  made  eloquent  reference  to  the  romance  of  the  Navy,  and 
showed  how  the  British  and  American  peoples  have  a  common  cause  in  human  liberty,  which 
the  Navy  has  done  so  much  to  safeguard.  One  link,  he  said,  seemed  to  him  most  character- 
istic of  all :  "it  is  our  common  sense  of  humour.  When  '  in  this  world  of  wretched  spite,' 
we  grouse  that  we  were  ever  born  to  set  it  right,  a  flash  of  humour  that  is  jointly  ours 
crosses  the  ocean,  and  'we  shake.'  It  is  useless  to  try  and  explain  our  Anglo-Saxon  humour 
to  other  people.  It  is  our  saving  grace  in  this  dismal  solemn  world."  In  reply,  the  Ambas- 
sador said  that  May  24  was  a  date  almost  as  significant  for  Americans  as  for  the  British. 
He  particularly  extolled  "  the  appealing  figure  "  of  the  British  civil  servant  or  administrator 
set  down  in  some  remote  and  desolate  outpost  of  Empire,  upholding  the  standard  of  life 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  home."  Men  such  as  these,  capable  though  unknown  to  the 
general  public,  may  not  win  fame  and  fortune  as  their  reward  for  a  lifetime  of  patriotic 
service,  but  they  are  sure  that  their  unswerving  devotion  to  duty  is  watched  and  appreciated 
by  their  official  superiors  at  home,  and  they  have  the  proud  consciousness  of  knowing  that 
they — the  faithful  guardians  of  Empire — have  made  possible  a  celebration  such  as  that  in 
which  they  were  participating  and  the  flourishing  continuance  of  an  Empire  which  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  all  Britons  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hubert  Wilson,  O.B.E.,  His  Majesty's  Consul-General,  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
Warden,  and  Mr.  Warden  having  returned  thanks,  the  assembly  dispersed,  conscious,  says 
the  Buenos  Aires  Standard,  of  having  done  a  good  thing  well. 

MANCHESTER. 

THE  civic  memorial  ceremony  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  Great  Britain,  the  British 
Overseas  Dominions,  and  the  United  States  of  America  who  fell  in  the  Great  War  was  held 
in  the  Southern  Cemetery  of  Manchester  on  Sunday,  May  28.  By  the  Cross  of  Remem- 
brance there  is  a  plot  in  which  the  British  and  American  forces  who  died  in  Manchester 
hospitals  during  the  campaign  are  buried.  The  Deputy  Mayor,  Alderman  Kay,  who  initiated 
the  service  during  his  Lord  Mayoralty,  members  of  the  Manchester  City  Council,  the 
American  Consul,  Mr.  Ross  E.  Holaday,  Mr.  James  S.  McConechy,  representing  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  and  religious  leaders  paid  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the  men  who  fell  in  the 
war.  The  service  was  held  in  glorious  sunshine,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  congregation, 
including  Americans  and  Colonials  at  present  residing  in  Manchester. 

During  the  singing  of  a  hymn  which  formed  part  of  the  service,  Alderman  Kay,  the 
American  Consul,  Mr.  McConechy,  and  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  nurses 
present  placed  wreaths  upon  the  graves. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  Manchester  (Councillor  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Simon) 
sent  five  beautiful  wreaths  of  tulips  and  hydrangeas.  The  American  Consul  laid  on  the 
grave  of  the  British  soldiers  the  handsome  wreath  given  by  the  American  Legion,  and  Red 
Cross  nurses  placed  on  each  memorial  tablet  chaplets  of  tulips  and  laurel.  The  Canadian 
graves  were  headed  with  maple  leaves  sent  by  friends  from  Canada. 

Mr.  McConechy,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  reminded  the  con- 
gregation of  the  immediate  response  of  all  sons  of  the  Empire  from  all  ends  of  the  earth 
to  the  call  to  fight  for  right  against  might,  and  the  heroism  and  endurance  they  displayed 
in  defending  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  for  which  the  British  Empire  stands,  and  how 
they  fought  in  that  spirit  of  sacrifice  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  brotherhood. 
He  summed  up  by  quoting  the  two  latest  poems  by  Henry  Newbolt  and  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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EMPIRE  DAY  DEMONSTRATION. 

THE  Empire  Workers'  Council,  in  collaboration  with  the  Empire  Day  Movement  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  a  very  successful  Demonstration  in  Hyde  Park 
on  Sunday,  May  28.  Large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  gathered  round  the  six  plat- 
forms, the  Chairmen  of  which  were  respectively  Mr.  Victor  Fisher,  the  Hon.  Director 
of  the  Empire  Workers'  Council ;  Mr.  C.  Serocold-Skeels ;  Mr.  Martin  Judge,  of  the 
Workers'  Liberty  League,  and  Mrs.  Councillor  Fisher ;  also  Councillor  Richardson, 
Chairman  of  the  London  Constitutional  Labour  Party.  In  addition  to  the  Chairmen, 
the  following  were  the  principal  speakers :  Mr.  J.  M.  M.  Erskine,  M.P. ;  Lady  Meriel 
Talbot,  D.B.E.  ;  Mrs.  Hudson  Lyall,  L.C.C.  ;  Mr.  Edmund  Jowett  (of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association) ;  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Gough,  M.A.  ;  Commissioner  Bullard, 
Emigration  Secretary  of  the  Salvation  Army ;  Miss  E.  M.  Collum ;  Mrs.  Sherwood 
Kelly ;  Commander  Thomas,  R.N.R.  ;  Major  Ritchie ;  Colonel  French,  R.A. ;  Dr. 
Garnett ;  Mr.  W.  R.  George ;  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  F.  Roberts.  The  following  resolution 
was  put  from  all  the  platforms  and  carried  with  practical  unanimity: 

"  That  this  meeting  of  London  Citizens  assembled  in  Hyde  Park  in  celebration  of 
Empire  Day  reaffirms  its  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  sends  greetings  to  its 
fellow-Britons  throughout  the  Empire. 

"  This  meeting  furthermore  declares  that  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  is  the  surest  means  of  serving  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  records  afresh  its  unfailing  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Empire  as  the 
best  guarantee  of  world  peace  and  progress." 

Each  of  the  Chairmen  read  these  messages  : 

From  THE  RT.  HON.  ATJSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. : 

"  The  greater  the  unrest  which  prevails  in  Europe  and  the  longer  the  restoration 
of  normal  conditions  is  delayed,  the  more  important  do  the  markets  of  the  Empire  become 
to  us.  ...  We  must  look  increasingly  to  the  development  of  our  Imperial  resources  and 
the  settlement  overseas  of  those  who.  wish  to  emigrate  for  the  solution  of  those  problems 
of  trade  and  employment  which  are  our  chief  preoccupations  at  the  present  time." 

From  VISCOUNT  PEEL,  Secretary  of  State  for  India  : 

' '  The  great  Dominions,  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  Colonies  make  with  us  one  unit 
in  which  each  plays  a  vital  part.  ...  It  would  perhaps  be  fitting  for  me  to  call  to  mind 
more  specially  the  record  of  what  we  give  and  what  we  owe  to  India.  We  have  given 
India  of  our  best  and  India  repays  us  of  her  best.  The  link  of  trade  has  grown  into  the 
link  of  mutual  help  and  common  understanding." 

From  LIEUT. -COLONEL  AMEEY,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  : 

"  I  assure  you  of  my  sympathy  in  the  good  work  you  are  doing  in  bringing  home 
to  the  workers  of  this  country  what  the  British  Empire  means  to  them.  It  is  to  the 
trade  and  development  of  the  Empire,  rather  than  to  the  recovery  of  Europe,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  future  employment  and  well-being  of  our  people.  The  development  of 
the  boundless  resources  of  the  territories  under  the  British  Flag  offers  not  only  an  un- 
limited opening  and  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to  go  out  and  make  new 
homes  for  themselves  overseas,  but  also  an  ever-increasing  field  of  employment  for  those 
who  stay  in  the  Old  Country.  That  is  the  true  road  out  of  our  present  difficulties," 

From    SIR    PHILIP    LLOYD-GREAME,    M.P.,    Parliamentary    Secretary    to    the    Department    of 

Overseas  Trade  : 

"  To  this  country  the  maintenance  of  trade  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  .  .  .  With  an 
increase  in  population  in  this  country  to  support,  it  would  have  gone  very  badly  with  us 
but  for  the  growth  which  has  taken  place  in  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Empire." 

From  THE  RT.  HON.  THE  LORD  SYDENHAM  OF  COOMBE  : 

"  The  Empire  has  provided  homes  for  millions  of  our  race  who  live  under  the  free 
institutions  which  British  genius  for  government  has  evolved.  .  .  .  The  Empire  contains  all 
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the  resources  which  the  progress  of  mankind  requires,   and  the  more  it  can  be  made  self- 
supporting,   the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  to  all  its  citizens." 

From  THE  KT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  MEATH  : 

"  Fellow  Citizens ! — As  the  Founder  of  the  Empire  Movement,  which  was  started  in 
1899,  I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  be  present  with  you  to-day,  but,  alas  !  I  have  reached 
fourscore  years. 

"The  Movement  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  the  entire  populations  of  the  British  Empire, 
including  India,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  it  is  non-party,  non- 
sectarian,  non-aggressive,  and  non-racial.  It  is  essentially  a  peace  agitation,  the  watchwords 
of  which  are :  Responsibility,  Duty,  Sympathy,  and  Self-sacrifice.  As  I  stated  in  my  first 
public  speech,  delivered  in  1904,  it  is  intended  that  the  Empire  Celebration  shall  be 
the  outward  sign  of  an  inner  awakening  of  the  peoples  who  constitute  the  British  Empire 
to  the  serious  duties  which  lie  at  their  door. 

"  Long  live  the  British  people  ! 
Long  live  the  British  King  ! 
Long  live  the  British  Empire  ! 

(Signed)  MEATH." 

The  diagrams  illustrative  of  the  development  and  the  potential  resources  of  the  Empire 
were  the  occasion  of  much  interest,  and  proof  was  not  lacking  to  show  how  readily 
the  British  public  could  respond  to  a  sane  Imperial  message  unassociated  with  party 
politics.  The  whole  Demonstration  was  the  means  of  a  very  educational  propaganda 
which  reached  thousands  of  people,  and  left  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  respon- 
sible that  could  such  an  effort  be  sustained,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  gathering 
the  nation  together  in  support  of  a  definite  Empire  policy.  Mr.  Victor  Fisher  submitted 
the  text  of  the  Resolution  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  has  received  the  following  reply : 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inform  you  that  the  Resolution  of 
Loyalty  passed  at  the  meeting  of  London  Citizens  in  Hyde  Park  on  Empire  Day 
has  been  laid  before  His  Majesty  The  King,  who  was  pleased  to  receive  the  same 
very  graciously." 


THE  SHELLEY  CENTENARY. — Mr.  James  Stanley  Little  writes  that  as  the  Centenary  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley's  death  falls  on  July  8,  1922,  the  time  is  deemed  ripe  for  putting  into 
execution  the  belated  designs  for  commemorating  the  Centenary  of  the  poet's  birth  initiated 
in  1892.  The  celebration  at  Horsham  in  that  year  had  for  its  ultimate  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Shelley  Library  and  Museum  in  that  town.  The  celebration  at  Horsham  was  a 
conspicuous  success  ;  but  the  actual  financial  response  to  the  appeal  was  wholly  inadequate, 
notwithstanding  the  warm  approval  of  the  scheme  by  the  Press  of  the  world.  Mr.  Lionel 
Francis  Crane,  the  architect,  the  elder  son  of  Walter  Crane,  has  now  executed  working 
drawings  from  the  designs  originally  made  by  his  father.  Estimates  have  been  obtained, 
from  which  it  appears  (the  cost  of  masonry  having  increased  so  greatly)  that  the  outlay 
will  approximate  to  £800.  Towards  this  sum  upwards  of  £400  is  in  the  bank  (London 
County,  Westminster  and  Parr's)  at  Horsham.  Donations  for  the  "  Shelley  Centenary 
Memorial  Fund"  may  be  sent  either  to  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little,  Chichele,  Penn  Hill 
Avenue,  Parkstone,  or  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Robinson,  West  Sussex  Gazette,  Arundel. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY  has  removed  from  37  Threadneedle 
Street,  where  its  business  has  been  carried  on  for  fourteen  years,  to  its  own  premises, 
just  erected  at  73—76  King  William  Street,  E.G.  4.  This  new  home  in  the  Metropolis  of 
the  largest  mutual  life  office  in  the  British  Empire,  which  may  now  be  inspected  by 
anyone  interested,  is  'worthy  of  the  traditions  and  enterprise  of  the  Company. 
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BARRIER,  BENARD  &  TURENNE 

THIS  illustration  shows  our  180°  FLOOD  LIGHT  for 
use  with  electric  lamp  or  acetylene  gas.  This  Light  was 
specially  designed  for  flooding  large  aerodromes  at  night 
to  enable  aircraft  to  land  in  safety.  Contractors  and  others 
requiring  the  brightest  possible  illumination  of  outdoor  spaces  at 
night  will  find  these  Flood  Lights  a  most  remarkable  advance  on 
existing  methods,  as  owing  to  the  scientific  collection  and  direc- 
tion of  the  light,  the  intensity  in  the  required  field  is  enormously 
increased.  They  throw  a  semi -circular  beam  of  200  to  400 
yards  effective  radius  whose  intensity  is  as  good  in  line  with  the 
Light  as  in  front  of  it,  the  top  of  the  beam  being  practically 
horizontal. 

The  weight  of  this  Light  built  to  suit  1,000  or  1,500-watt 
electric  lamp  or  with  our  special  acetylene  burner  is  30  Ib.  net 
and  95  Ib.  packed,  the  dimensions  being  about  20"  each  way. 

We  can  supply  special  contractors'  tripods  complete  with 
extending  top  and  racking  gear  to  suit  (net  weight  45  Ib.)  ;  also 
empty  bottles  to  take  4,000  litres  dissolved  acetylene. 


Sole  Concessionaire  for  the  British  Empire  and  the  U.S.A. :- 

MAJOR  J.  P.  ASHLEY-WALLER 

Audrey  House,  Ely  Place,  London 


Cables  :  "  Nicanpar,  London 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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LUNCHEON  TO  MR.  HOPE  JOHNSTON. 

A  FAREWELL  luncheon  was  given  on  May  25  by  a  number  of  Fellows  and  their  friends 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Hope  Johnston  on  their  departure  for  Australia.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden 
presided,  and  among  those  present  were  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Sir 
Joseph  Cook,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  and  many  who  have  been  active  with  Mr.  Johnston 
on  the  House  and  Social  Committee  and  the  Empire  Social  Circle.  Sir  Godfrey  proposed 
the  health  of  the  guests  in  a  delightful  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  amusing 
references  to  the  many  occasions  when  Mr.  Johnston  had  been  in  sharp  conflict  with  the 
Council.  He  cordially  recognised  that  Mr.  Johnston  during  the  ten  years  he  had  been 
in  England  had  always  had  the  interest  of  the  Institute  at  heart,  and  had  done  good 
work  on  the  social  side.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  learned  with  particular  interest  that 
Mr.  Johnston  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Lieut. -Col.  George  Johnston  who  was  on  Captain 
Phillip's  staff,  and  the  first  man  to  step  ashore  in  Port  Jackson.  In  wishing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnston  bon  voyage,  Sir  Godfrey  on  behalf  of  those  present  asked  Mr.  Johnston 
to  accept  a  silver  cigarette  case  as  a  token  of  their  personal  esteem.  Mr.  Johnston  in 
reply  said  that  when  he  first  entered  the  Institute  as  a  very  young  man  from  Cambridge, 
he  promised  Sir  Frederick  Young  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  its  work  ; 
Sir  Frederick  Young  believed  in  enlisting  the  enthusiasm  of  young  men  and  hs  (Mr.  Johnston) 
had  used  his  best  efforts,  he  hoped  not  without  success,  to  carry  out  the  promise  he  then 
gave. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee,  briefly  supplemented 
the  Chairman's  speech,  and  in  conclusion  presented  Mrs.  Johnston  with  a  bangle. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

ON  Wednesday,  April  26,  when  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  took  the  chair,  Miss  Louie  Bagley 
gave  a  lecture  on  the  "Value  and  Importance  of  the  Spoken  Word."  Man,  she  said,  is  a 
linguistic  creature :  in  addition  to  the  verbal  language  he  has  two  other  more  primitive 
languages,  the  language  of  sound  and  of  movement.  These  languages  of  vocal  tone  and 
gesture  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  soul  of  man,  and  in  all  expressive  speech  they 
play  an  important  part.  She  showed,  moreover,  that  even  in  the  verbal  language  it  is  the 
spoken  word  that  is  the  "  real  word."  The  written  word  is  merely  the  "  mummy-like 
embalming  of  which  the  highest  use  is  that  it  may  serve  as  a  means  of  reproducing  the 
living  utterance."  She  pointed  out  that  man  has  three  great  powers — feeling,  thinking, 
and  willing — and  for  the  fullest  development  of  the  individual,  these  three  powers  should  be 
trained.  According  to  the  biological  nature  of  the  mind,  outward  expression  is  the  true 
means  of  developing  inner  powers.  She  showed  that  as  the  spoken  word  is  the  real  and 
living  word,  therefore  every  individual  should  be  able  to  express  himself  in  speech,  not 
merely  in  verbal  language  but  by  a  pronunciation  and  a  voice  which  convey  in  unmistakable 
tones  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  speaker.  The  spoken  word  is  likely  to  be  of  greater 
importance  in  the  future  in  International  relationships.  As  a  race  the  English-speaking 
peoples  are  notorious  for  bad  pronunciation,  and  this  fact  tells  against  the  prestige  of  spoken 
English.  Our  literature,  the  written  language,  occupies  a  high  place  among  the  literatures 
of  the  world,  but  the  spoken  language  does  not.  It  is  the  spoken  language  which  is  most 
important  in  social  relationships  and  "  that  language  is  best  for  universal  use  which  embodies 
and  diffuses  the  greatest  amount  of  human  sympathy." 

In  the  discussion  the  following  took  part :  The  Chairman,  Captain  R.  G.  Webster,  Capt. 
Menzies,  Mrs.  Alfred  Watt,  Miss  Smith,  Major  Hely  Pounds,  Mr.  E.  Salmon,  Admiral  Sir 
E.  Fremantle,  Major  Wallace,  and  Sir  William  Grey  Wilson.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Lecturer  and  Chairman  brought  an  interesting  and  instructive  afternoon  to  a  close. 


EMPIRE    SOCIAL    CIRCLE. 

THIS  Circle  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  Thursday,  June  8,  1922,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins 
in  the  Chair.  Mr.  B.  Fairfax  Conigrave  read  a  paper  on  "Discovery  of  and  Exploration  in 
Australia."  He  spoke  of  the  geological  formation,  the  prehistoric  animal  remains,  and  the 
voyages  of  discovery  made  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  British,  the  most  important 
of  the  latter  being  that  of  Captain  Cook  in  1770.  He  also  gave  graphic  accounts  of  those 
brave  men  who  had  endeavoured  to  explore  the  interior  of  Australia.  Dr.  Ellis,  Messrs. 
Giblin  and  Chomley,  Major  Boose,  Major  Hely  Pounds,  Messrs.  Buckle,  a  Aba-brelton,  Tomkins, 
Amos,  Culver,  and  the  Chairman  took  part  in  the  discussion,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Conigrave. 
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By 

Appointment 


H.M.  The  King. 


FISONS' 

IPSWICH 

FERTILIZERS 

"  The  Best  in  the  World" 

for 

Wheat        Sugar  Cane     Fruit 
Potatoes     Rubber  Rice 

Maize        Tea  Coffee 

and  many  other  crops. 

Fisons'  Ipswich  Fertilizers  are  sold 
under  guaranteed  analysis  and  de- 
livered F.O.B.  London.  Quotations 
and  full  particulars  sent  on  application 
for  large  or  small  quantities. 

JOSEPH  FISON  &  Co.  Ltd., 

IPSWICH. 


Telegrams:  "  Storage,  Liverpool."         Telephone  :  8040. 

The  Liverpool  Warehousing  Co, 

Ltd., 

Share    and    Debenture    Capital    Fully    Paid,  £l, 375,000 

About    600    WAREHOUSES    and    SHEDS 
in  LIVERPOOL  and   MANCHESTER. 

Special  Warehouses  for  Cereals,  Cotton  Oil, 
Provisions,  Rubber,  Sugar,  Tea,  Wool. 
Bonded  Canned  and  General  Goods,  etc. 

AUTHORISED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT TO  ISSUE  NEGOTIABLE  WARRANTS 

Master  Porterage  and  Landing,  Carting,  Housing. 
Forwarding  and  Shipping  of  Goods,  Custodians  of 
Goods  for  Banks,  Shipowners,  etc.  Supervising 
Agents,  Inclusive  Rates  quoted  on  application. 

Head 
Office: 


THE  OLD  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 


Provisions  &  Equipment 

Every  Possible  Kind  of  Groceries,  Provisions, 
Wines.   Spirits  ;     also   Medical    Stores  of  the 

Highest  Qualities. 

Complete   Outfits   and   Equipment   of    Every 

Description    for    Residents  in    the    Tropics. 

'CHOP  BOXES"  a  Speciality. 

Griffiths,McAlister&Co. 


29  &  31    Manesty's  Lane, 

London  Showroom  : 

10  Warwick  St.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W.I 

Telephone—  Regent  2159 

City  Office—  14  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.G.  3. 
Established  1880.  Telephones—  Avenue  8830  &  8831 


AN  EASY  SHAVE 

USE  A  TUBE  OF  LLOYD'S 

EUX-E-SIS 

AND   A    RAZOR— THAT'S  ALL 

It  Softens  Beard,   Soothes 
Sensitive  Skin, 

AND    SAVES    TIME 

Ask  for  Widow  Lloyd's  Eux-e- 
sis  at  Chemists  or  Stores.  The 
label  on  genuine  bears  signature 
"  Aimee  Lloyd  "  in  RED. 
Refuse  any  other. 


Tubes  1  /9  or  3/6  each,  post  free 
(United  Kingdom).  A  small  "  Trial 
Tube"  (for  week-end  visit),  Sd. 

From  Sole  Manufacturers  and  Proprietors, 

Aimee  Lloyd  &  Co. 

23  PANTON  STREET, 
HAYMARKET,   LONDON,   S.W.I 


BETWEEN 


LONDON  AND 
NEW  ZEALAND 

VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 


Passengers  booked  to  Australian  Ports 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Head  Office:  34  Leadenhall  Street, 
LONDON,  E.C.3 


13 


SHAW  SAVILL  & 
ALBION  CO.  Ltd. 

Direct  Passenger 
and  Cargo   Line 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  15;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  91;  Affiliated  Member,  1;  Associates, 
25  ;  Undergraduate,  1 . 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

Harold  G.  Allen,  M.A.,  M.I.C.E.,  J.P.,  J.  J.  Armitage,  L.D.S.,  D.D.S.,  B.  N. 
Black,  The  Hon.  George  William  Coventry,  Viscount  Curzon,  M.P.,  Rev.  F.  W.  T. 
Elliott,  T.  Lees  Field,  Lt.-Col  D.  S.  Kennedy,  M.I.M.E.,  Stanley  Lief,  D.  Macnish, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  J.P.,  G.  H.  Morrell,  Owen  Parry,  Sir  E.  Aurelian  Ridsdale,  G.B.E. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— W.  C.  Adams  (Wahroonga),  G.  R.  Anderson  (Melbourne),  W.  A. 
Anderson  (Edgecliff),  J.  M.  Anning  (Jundah),  Captain  G.  A.  Burkett  (Sydney),  J. 
Churchill-Smith  (Adelaide),  C.  W.  Edwards  (Sydney),  Victor  Elliott  (Sydney),  G.  A.  Finlay 
(Campbell  Town),  M.  C.  Gardner,  M.C.,  M.B.  (Melbourne),  A.  J.  Hill-Griffiths  (Sydney),. 
W.  F.  A.  Larcombe  (Sydney),  0.  Lines  (Sydney),  M.  McLeod  (Wellington],  A.  R 
Mills  (Melbourne),  The  Hon.  Thomas  Murdoch,  M.L.C.  (Hobart),  R.  E.  Snowden  (Hobart)' 
E.  Stevens  (Melbourne),  A.  P.  Stewart  (Haberfield),  C.  L.  Strangman  (Glenelg),  R.  H' 
Tipton  (Sydney),  F.  Whiddon  (Sydney),  Captain  J.  A.  Whitaker  (Malvern),  F.  A- 
Whitlock  (Perth). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— J.  Vere  Arkle,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.  (Wellington),  H.  Beauchamp 
(Wellington),  A.  Davies  (Wanganui),  T.  Geoffrey  F.  Hamilton  (Christchurch),  G.  W. 
Harty,  M.B.  (Wellington),  H.  T.  Merritt  (Auckland),  J.  B.  M'Ewan  (Wellington),  D.  L. 
Nathan  (Auckland),  C.  W.  Reeves  (Tolaga  Bay),  J.  Burt  Veale  (Auckland). 

CANADA. — A.  E.  Gilverson  (Toronto),  Major  R.  Harris  (Montreal),  L.  T.  Watts 
(Montreal). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— F.  E.  Ingham  (Johannesburg],  L.  Kramer  (Cape  Town),  A.  C> 
Mitchell  (Maritzburg),  B.  St.  J.  Tatham  (Cape  Town}. 

BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.— #.  G.  Roots  (Jeteelton).  BRITISH  SOMALILAND.— 
Major  S.  G.  Allden.  BURMA.— Cap  torn  P.  W.  Heanly  (Rangoon).  CEYLON.— 8.  J.  F. 
Dias  (Colombo).  EGYPT.— H.  E.  Bolton  (Alexandria).  T.  D.  Carver  (Alexandria), 
J.  ff.  Cree  (Kafr  Cheik),  T.  A.  F.  Critchley  (Alexandria),  J.  F.  Elsworth  (Alexandria), 
J.  McG.  MacQueen  (Cairo),  J.  S.  Ralph  (Alexandria),  P.  H.  Retallack  (Alexandria), 
W.  M.  Russell  (Cairo),  J.  A.  Tarrell  (Alexandria).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— 
B.  L.  Gard'ner  (Batu  Gajah),  E.  Jago  (Kuala  Lumpur),  C.  N.  Maxwell  (Kuala  Lumpur), 
Hon.  W.  G.  Maxwell,  C.M.G.  (Kuala  Lumpur),  A.  E.  Rambaut  (Kuala  Lumpur),  W.  A. 
Wilkinson  (Kuala  Lumpur).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— Captain  R.  Coutt,  B.Sc.  (Aburi), 
R.  B.  Merrell  (Accra),  G.  D.  Rae  (Seccondee).  HONG  KONG.— G.  F.  Nightingale. 
JERSEY.— C.  Maxwell-Hibberd  (Millbrook).  KENYA  COLONY.— W.  T.  Matthias  (Nyeri), 
B.  V.  H.  Shaw  (Nyeri),  William  H.  Wood  (Nairobi).  MAURITIUS.— George  A.  Smith 
(Port  Louis).  NIGERIA.— -#.  A.  Langslow  Cock,  B.  M.  Stantan  (Lagos).  RHODESIA.— 
R.  Archdale  (Sinoia),  The  Hon.  Philip  J.  Macdonell  (Livingstone).  TANGANYIKA 
TERRITORY.— Lieut.  J.  Rooke  Johnston  (Songea),  H.  C.  Murrells.  UGANDA.— B. 
Ashton- Warner  (Kampala),  R.  G.  Harper  (Soroti),  G.  H.  M.  Lamb  (Karamojo),  E.  A. 
Temple  Perkins  (Jinja),  L.  Shoolman  (Entebbe),  Lieut.  John  W.  Watts  (Bombo).  ZAN- 
ZIBAR.— A.  E.  Forrest.  FRANCE.— Rev.  M.  Mullineux  (Calais).  ITALY.— T.  M. 
Cramb  (Rome).  JAVA.— G.  J.  D.  R.  Cruden  (Batavia).  SYRIA.— Major  A.  Small- 
wood  (Beyrout).  UNITED  STATES.— .4.  W.  Gibbon  (Chicago).  UNATTACHED  TO 
ANY  COLONY.— P.  Benjamin,  Lt.-Comr.  R.  G.  Hart,  R.D.,  R.N.R.,  Capt.  F.  V. 
Hotting  worth. 

AFFILIATED  MEMBER: 

Burr  C.  Evans  (San  Francisco). 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Allen  (Sydney),  Miss  M:  L.  Beadon,  Lady  Bridges  (Melbourne),  Mrs. 
S.  Brunton  (Double  Bay),  Miss  E.  Corbett,  B.  N.  Donald,  H.  J.  C.  Gilbert,  Miss  H.  A. 
Humphrey  (Darlinghurst),  Mrs.  L.  Humphrey  (Darlinghurst),  Miss  W.  M.  Humphrey 
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WAY  &  Co.  LTD. 

COLONIAL   AGENTS  &  EQUIPMENT. 


11  HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,    S.W.I. 

(Three   doors  above 
Haytnarket  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 


COMPLETE  CAMP  EQUIPMENTS.       Deferred  payments    arranged    when    required. 

PROVISIONS,  suitable  for  Tropics,  OF    ANY    BRAND,    at    Manufacturers'  Best    Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  "MIDGET"  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  sma'l  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MILL  in  existence  which 
can  do  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revolutionising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2,500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  by  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest-grade  flour  at  lower 
working  cost  than  big  modern  mills.  i 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high-grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R,  TATTERSALL  &  CO.,    Depl.  H,  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G.  3.      j 


A    "TANK'     MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR. 

DURING  the  Great  War  Lennards'  Northampton  Factory  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-resisting  boot  for 
use  in  the  Tanks.     The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer's  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  a  specially 
made  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  weir.  . 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  model  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No.  6005. 

LENNARDS       LIMITED 

BRISTOL,    ENGLAND    (and  200  Branches)    Oversea,  Postage  ««ra. 
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(Darlinghurst),  Mrs.  V.  M.  Macarihur-Onslow  (Camden),  Mrs.  Sam  Marks,  Miss  M. 
R.  Milne  (Edgecliffe),  Mrs.  Lesley  Murdoch  (Hobart). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. — RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  E.  H.  Snell.  ASSOCIATES  : .  F.  G- 
Hawkins,  C.  M.  Maclnnes,  B.A.,  J.  Phillips,  ~C.  Pottow,  D.  Rhind,  Mrs.  E.  Russell, 
H.  J.  Trenchard,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Watkins,  Mrs.  C.  Way. 

CAMBRIDGE    BRANCH.— UNDERGRADUATE  :    D.    B.   Haseler. 

MANCHESTER    BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :    R.  Waddington,  M.P. 

SUSSEX    BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :    Captain   A.   H.    Fanshawe,    R.N.,   Miss   D.    Field. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

Alfred  J.  Baker,  Joseph  Clark,  James  H.  Doyle,  Francis  G.  C.  Graham,  J.  Atherton 

Hampson,   J.   G.   Hunter,    G.   P.   V.   Jervoise,   Thomas   Lloyd,   James   P.   McCay,   Hon. 

Sir  Robert  Philp,  K.C.M.G.,  Henry  Parker,  Ellis  T.  Powell,  D.Sc.,  R,  H.  Peter  Ranger, 

Peter   Waite,    C,    A.-  Wakefield. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  GLENDYNE.     Hon.  Sir  J.  LANGDON  BONYTHON,  K.C.M.G. 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  hi  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for 
1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  1921  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s.  Qd~. 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  Us.  Qd. — as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India,  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $19.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  lls.  Qd.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only). 
Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits 
Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of 
India.  Egypt. — Anglo -Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa. — Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

List  of  annual  subscribers  and  donations  will  be  found  on  page  472. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Fellows 
and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio  of  the  official 
photographers,  Messrs.  J.- Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who  are  presenting  a 
copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute  collection  and  allow  a 
discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over  four  hundred  Fellows 
Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studios. 


Ill 
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HOTEL   VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily, 

Cuisine  and  Service  of  the   first    order. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams :  Victoriola,  London. 
Telephone:  426  Gerrard. 


FRANCIS   TOWLE, 

Managing  Director 
Gordon    Hotels,   Ltd. 


illlllllllUlllllllllllll^ 


First-Class 

ACCOMMODATION 

LONDON,  COUNTRY,  RIVER  or  SEASIDE. 

OVERSEAS  VISITORS 

coming  to  England  for  long  or  short  periods  can  obtain 
full   particulars  from 

THE  WEST  END  ASSOCIATION 

92  New  Bond  Street      ....        London,  W.I. 


Nursing  Homes 


(MAYFAIR  3259) 
Good  Schools  ::  Social  Introductions  a  special  feature 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

BEWLAY&Co.Ltd. 

49    STRAND, 
London,  W.C., 

Est  178C. 
And  1 1  London  Branches. 


All    Colonial  Visitors 

Are  invited  to  visit 

BEWLAY'S,  at  49  Strand, 

The  Sole  Importers  of  the  famous 

FLOR    DE    DINDIGUL 

The  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar  of  exquisite  flavour  &  coolness. 


A  unique  selection  of  pipes  and  smokers'  requisites  of   supreme  value 

for  which  ihe  name  of  B»wlay  is  known  all  over  the  world,  is  also  kept. 

Bewlay's  beaut  fsl'y  illustratid  Catalogue  sent  post  free  to  all  parts. 


It  will  insure,  prom.pt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIEE  is  mentioned. 
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BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and  enamel, 
and  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the  watch- 
chain,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  6d.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the 
button-hole,  at  a  cost  of  55.  each,  postage  6d.  extra,  upon  application  being  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Badge  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold  and 
enamel  to  order. 

LIST   OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  List  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31,  1921,  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows  at  2s.  6d.  each. 


ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  FELLOWS. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — C.  W.  Anthony,  J.  G.  Bryans,  C.  Dixon,  Henry  D.  Hyams,  T.  C. 
Norris.  Australia. — H.  T.  Armitage,  James  Burns,  V.  F.  J.  Campbell,  E.  A.  Dallen, 
Lt.-Col  F.  G.  Fanning,  W.  F.  Gates,  Sir  Jarvie  Hood,  M.B.,  Miss  Hood,  E.  W. 
Knox,  F.  W.  Learoyd,  A.  Macintosh,  Sir  Alfred  Meeks,  K.B.E.,  J.  G.  Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Strudivick,  Alan  C.  Walker,  Cecil  Walker,  Hon.  A.  H.  Whittingham.  Barbados.— 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  Charles  E.  M.  O'Brien,  K.C.M.G.  Bermuda.— Gen.  Sir  James  Willcocks, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  Brazil.— A.  Norris,  N.  K.  Pearce.  British  Guiana.— £.  P.  Daggett, 
L.  Lywood,  John  Macdonald.  British  Honduras. — L.  J.  Wilmoth.  British  North  Borneo. — 
James  Mackean.  Burma. — Richard  Smith,  E.  B.  Vaughan,  W.  B.  White.  Ceylon. — 
A.  E.  Caldicott,  L.  O.  Leefe,  A.  D.  Prouse.  Cyprus.— .Ret'.  H.  J.  Smale.  Egypt.— 
H.  Hier  Davies,  J.  A.  Scott.  France. — J.  Howison.  Gibraltar. — Major  C.  W.  J.  Orr. 
Guatemala.— Gordon  P.  Smith.  Hong  Kong. — J.  W.  White.  India.— G.  E.  Atkinson, 
Hugh  Hannay,  H.  N.  Hutchinson.  M.  Leslie.  Kenya  Colony. — L.  G.  Devereux,  C.  O. 
Gilbert,  A.  Madden,  Comr.  E.  M.  Reynolds.  Madeira. — E.  Ramsay.  Malay  States.— 
F.  J.  McDougall,  F.  D.  B.  Openshaw.  Mauritius.— Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell,  K.C.M.G. 
New  Zealand. — H.  Cotterill,  Martin  Elgar,  G.  D.  Greenwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Jones. 
Nyasaland.— G.  H.  Tuckett.  Rhodesia.— #.  G.  Kempster,  M.  Goslin.  South  Africa. — 
H.  Adler,  Sir  Leicester  P.  Beaufort,  A.  W.  Bowins,  J.  G.  Cartwright,  Edward  Hutt, 
E.  Nathan,  Thomas  Nelson,  E.  H.  Poolc,  John  Pooley,  C.  Neumann  Thomas,  Miss 
Neumann  Thomas,  Sir  Thomas  Watt,  K.C.M.G.  Straits  Settlements. — Sir  Laurence 
Guillemard,  K.C.B.  Sumatra. — J.  I.  Dawson.  Trinidad. — Lt.-Col.  J.  H.  Collens. 
Uganda.— #.  B.  Jarvis.  West  Africa.— J.  8.  Bonitto,  D.  G.  Bradshaw,  H.  R.  Damson, 
T.  B.  Dawson,  C.  F.  Forster,  Lt.-Col.  Joseph  W.  Graham,  T.  H.  Haughton,  A.  E. 
Kitson,  F.  A.  Kovachi,  H.  V.  Lely,  F.  McCullough,  Dr.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  C.M.G., 
Captain  E.  H.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.  Reece,  Lt.-Col.  A.  T.  Watson,  J.  F.  B.  Saxby 
Hawkins,  J.  D.  Sharman,  Percy  R.  Smith,  Captain  A.  E.  Stocks,  J.  M.  Whellens. 
West  Indies.— R.  Bryson,  C.  F.  Condell,  P.  C.  Cork,  Harcourt  Malcolm,  O.B.E. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— A  J.  de  Souza.  Australia.— O.  C.  Cherry,  Dr.  Gordon  Craig,  W.  P. 
Dixon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Jowett,  D.  Hope  Johnston,  Sir  James  Mitchell,  K.C.M.G. 
Brazil. — Major  O.  Loewenthal.  British  Honduras. — P.  J.  A.  Hamilton.  Ceylon.— P.  M. 
Norris.  India. — H.  D.  Rice.  Kenya  Colony. — A.  G.  Tyler.  Ocean  Island.— Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Smith- Rewse.  Palestine.— A  C.  E.  Anthony.  Portuguese  West  Africa.— 
W .  F.  Ware.  Roumania.— H.  F.  Drader.  South  Africa.— Captain  Austin  King,  L.  B. 
Smuts.  Sudan. — R.  A.  Sanderson.  West  Africa. — F.  W.  Chamberlain,  John  Gumming, 
J.  Findlater,  Captain  L.  W.  La  Chard,  A.  J.  Goodwin,  W.  Butler  Lloyd,  F.  A.  Makin, 
H.  J.  Morris,  E.  F.  O'Reilly,  D.  L.  Riddle,  L.  B.  Sewel,  W.  R.  Spenser,  C.  W. 
Welman,  Capt.  H.  A.  Meggett. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

GERMAN  reparations,  Russia  and  the  Hague  Conference,  and  Ireland 

have   been   the   three   outstanding   problems   of   July.     Once   more 

Germany's  default  has  seemed  to  be  imminent,  and  the 

Germany,       payment  of  tne  due  instalment  of  £1,600,000  has  only 
Kussia.  and      •  :/          T     ,,  .  .         TjL     .  ,/ 

Ireland  postponed    the    crisis.      It    is    now    more    generally 

recognised — and  the  mark  at  2,200  to  the  £  has  quickened 
recognition  even  in  France — that  some  way  must  be  found,  mora- 
torium or  loan,  of  assisting  Germany  to  meet  her  obligations.  There 
can  be  no  recovery  in  Europe  till  her  financial  position  has  been 
stabilised  and  international  indebtedness  has  been  put  on  a  new  basis. 
The  task,  if  France  will  look  unrelenting  facts  in  the  face,  would  not 
appear  to  be  as  hopeless  as  so  far  has  been  the  effort  to  induce  the 
Bolshevists  to  make  some  show  of  propriety  in  their  dealings  with 
the  world  outside  Russia.  The  Hague  Conference  has  ended  as 
Genoa  ended,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Soviet  refused  to  say  what 
it  was  prepared  to  do  regarding  the  property  of  aliens  which  it  has 
confiscated,  unless  definite  credits  were  first  agreed  to.  To  such  a 
claim  there  could  be  only  one  answer.  Moscow  must  revise  its  view 
of  European  intelligence.  Credits  are  indispensable  to  Russia's 
economic  rescue.  M.  Litvinoff  on  his  return  may  succeed  in  con- 
vincing his  colleagues  that  there  is  no  hope  of  securing  them  except 
on  terms  embodying  principles  of  elementary  honesty.  Extremists 
must  learn  their  lesson :  they  may  preach  pernicious  doctrine, 
they  may  bring  about  chaos,  but  they  cannot  prevail.  What  is 
true  of  Russia  is  true  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  elections  resulted  in  an 
emphatic  declaration  for  the  Treaty.  The  Republican  minority 
plunged  Ireland  into  civil  war  in  the  hope  of  imposing  its  will  on  the 
people.  Parts  of  Dublin  and  other  cities  are  in  ruins,  and  the  Free 
State  has  had  to  face  a  campaign  more  costly  than  any  crisis  in 
Ireland's  history.  Happily  the  Government  has  taken  courage  to 
assert  the  authority  it  derived  from  the  vote  of  the  people. 

2  L 
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ON  no  subject  would  opinion  seem  to  be  more  hopelessly  in  conflict 
than  that  of  the  Palestine  Mandate.     In  1917  a  pledge  was  given  by 
Mr.  Balfour  that  the  Jews  should  have  the  opportunity 
T^e     .  of   establishing  a  national  home,   Arab   rights   being 

Mandate  ^u^7  safeguarded  ;  in  the  name  of  self-determination 
the  Arabs  strenuously  opposed  the  policy  embodied 
in  the  Balfour  declaration  ;  the  agitation  won  considerable  support 
in  England  and  acquired  momentum  when  a  concession  was  given  to 
Mr.  Pinhas  Rutenberg,  a  Russian  Jew,  for  electric  and  industrial 
developments  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
towards  the  end  of  June,  Lord  Islington  moved  that  the  Mandate  in 
its  present  form  was  unacceptable.  The  Earl  of  Balfour  made  a  fine 
speech  in  defence  of  his  declaration,  but  the  result  was  a  vote  against 
the  Government  of  60  to  29.  On  July  4  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks 
in  the  House  of  Commons  attacked  both  the  declaration  and  the 
concession  ;  others,  he  said,  including  Australian  officers  and  Indian 
engineers,  had  been  turned  down,  and  yet  this  "  astonishing  concession  " 
to  Mr.  Rutenberg  had  been  agreed  to.  Mr.  Churchill  denied  that 
"  a  stream  "  of  applications  had  come  from  Arabs  and  British,  and 
Sir  John  Nor  ton -Griffiths  said  that  this  "  very  concession  "  had  been 
hawked  about  London  and  refused  by  firm  after  firm.  Mr.  Churchill 
described  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  unfortunate,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  vote  of  the  Commons  be  considered  one  of  confidence. 
The  division  gave  the  Government  a  majority  of  257.  Lords  and 
Commons  are  therefore  as  sharply  divided  on  the  whole  problem  as 
Zionist  and  Arab.  Meantime  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  formally  confirmed  the  British  Mandate. 

IN  the  debate  on  the  Colonial  Office  Vote  on  July  4  Mr.  Wood 
made  a  statement  which  suggested  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  Indian  difficulty  in  Kenya  was  in  sight.     He  spoke 
with  caution,  but  expressed  himself  as   "  not  at  all 
unhopeful  "  that  an  agreement  might  be  arrived  at 
securing  "  such  representation  to  the  Indians  as  would  enable  them 
actively  and  effectively  to  participate  in  the  public  affairs  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony."    But  he  reiterated  Mr.  Churchill's  statement 
made  last  February  that,  while  he  was  prepared  to  offer  land  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Indians,  his  hands  were  tied  by  past  history  with 
regard  to  the  highlands.     The  National  Party  in  India  at  once  entered 
a  vigorous  protest.    Agitation  was  started  afresh.     Loyal  Indians, 
we  were  "told,  were  losing  faith  in   Imperial  promises   of  equality 
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within  the  Empire.  Whether  Mr.  Wood's  speech  was  correctly 
summarised  in  the  version  cabled  to  India,  and  whether  it  really 
perturbed  sober  opinion  to  the  extent  reported,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  The  one  thing  clear  is  that  the  complexities  and  perplexities 
of  the  problem  are  great  and  grave,  and  will  not  be  relieved  if  every 
effort  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  to  be  met  with  wild  talk  of 
injustice  and  indignity.  Kenya  has  been  made  what  it  is  by  Europeans 
who  settled  there  under  specific  promises,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question 
that  Indians  should  be  given  rights  which  would  be  wrongs  to  Europeans 
and  to  natives  alike.  What  the  Indians  would  seem  to  aim  at  in  Kenya 
is  not  equality  but  domination.  They  will  not  serve  their  cause  by 
making  it  impossible  for  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  effect  a  settlement 
based  on  justice  to  all  parties. 

"  I  LEFT  India  an  optimist."     In  a  phrase,  as  usual,  the  Prince  of 

Wales  manages  to  convey  a  whole  volume  of  meaning.     The  occasion 

was  a  dinner  of  welcome  back  from  the  East  given  by 

and  Info™  tlie  Prime  Minister  at  10  Downing  Street.  "We  are 
getting  accustomed  to  great  missions  greatly  discharged 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  "  In  many  respects 
this  was  the  greatest  of  them  all."  Every  report,  he  assured  his  guests, 
speaks  "  in  terms  of  thrilling  gratitude  "  of  the  beneficent  effect  of 
the  visit  upon  even  the  most  troubled  provinces.  To  the  Indian 
Princes,  to  the  Indian  soldiers  who  took  so  gallant  a  part  in  the  war, 
and  to  the  peoples  of  India— "  a  continent,  not  a  country,"  as  the 
Prince  discovered — the  mission  was  proof  of  the  appreciation  and 
interest  of  the  King-Emperor.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
special  significance  attaches  to  the  Prime  Minister's  reference  to  British 
officers  in  the  great  Indian  services.  The  Prince's  visit  was,  he  said, 
"  a  sign  of  our  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  constancy  with  which  they 
discharge  their  great  tasks,  a  sign  that  we  understand  their  trials, 
and  are  determined  to  uphold  and  reward  their  services  to  India  as 
they  deserve  to  be  rewarded  and  upheld." 

THE  question  of  honours,  and  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in 
recommending  them,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  Royal  Commission.  It 

is  not  necessary  to  lend  ear  to  all  the  loose  rumours 
Che  Granting  which  haye  been  «  broa(}casted  "  to  feel  that  there 
of  Honours.  .  ,  ,  -  ....  £  ,-•  ,  , 

is   real  ground  for  criticism   of  the  present   system, 

or  lack  of  system,  made  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Locker- 
Lampson,  and  others  in  Parliament.  Quite  obviously  the  Prime 
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Minister  in  making  recommendations  is  faced  with  many  difficult ies. 
Mistakes  are  inevitable.  No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  inquiry 
into  the  past.  If  honours  have  been  secured  undeservedly  the 
recipients,  in  view  of  the  emphatic  expression  of  public  opinion,  will 
hardly  be  in  the  "  enjoyment "  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them.  As  Lord  Salisbury  suggested,  the  chief  concern  is  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  these  mischiefs,  and  so  reassure  public  opinion  not 
only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  the  Dominions.  From  the  Imperial 
point  of  view  the  matter  is  of  special  importance.  If  honours  had 
always  been  recommended  with  a  jealous  regard  to  personal  record, 
the  opposition  Overseas  to  their  acceptance  would  have  acquired 
less  force. 

"  AN  apostle  of  Empire  Citizenship  "  was  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden's 
happy  description  of  Sir  Joseph  Cook  at  the  luncheon 

?iven   to   Hm   by   the    Institute-    W*1^   tlie   P^ase 
implies  was  never  more  admirably  or  more  eloquently 

put  than  by  Sir  Joseph  Cook  in  his  reply.  He  spoke  of  "  the 
imponderable  something  "  which  we  call  the  Soul  of  Empire,  which 
suffuses  our  material  organisations  and  makes  the  Empire  the  great 
unity  that  we  know  it  to  be  to-day.  He  described  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  as  "  a  clearing-house  of  Imperial  views 
and  ideas."  How  valuable  that  function  is  could  hardly  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  his  words  on  reconstruction.  With  full  know- 
ledge of  proposals  made  at  Genoa  and  the  Hague  by  the  Russian 
representatives,  "  representatives  of  Soviet  and  Sorrow,"  involving 
a  sum  of  £300,000,000  to  be  advanced  for  Bolshevist  exploitation, 
Sir  Joseph  Cook  asks,  "  What  could  we  not  do  with  a  sum  like  that 
inside  the  Empire  itself  ?  "  Within  the  Empire  at  least  there  would 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  safety,  and  taking  the  figures  of  British  trade  with 
Russia  before  the  war  and  British  trade  with  the  Dominions  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  incomparably  larger  benefits  would  go 
hand  in  hand  with  security.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  "  Let  us," 
Sir  Joseph  urged,  "  not  forget  the  possibilities  of  our  own  Empire." 

LORD  LONG  has  suggested  the  calling  of  an  Imperial  Economic 
Conference  to  go  into  the  question  of  inter-Imperial  trade,  and  the 
idea  has  been  taken  up  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Corn- 
Imperial         rnerce.    Lord  Inchcape  is,  however,  opposed  to  it  on 
Trade.  ^ne  ground  that  it  can  do  no  good  and  that  the  trade 
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of  the  British  Empire  "cannot  be  interfered  with  in  one  direc- 
tion without  upsetting  it  in  another."  Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Greame's 
article  referred  to  by  Sir  Joseph  Cook  (which,  we  may  remind  our 
readers,  appeared  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  last  April),  at  least  shows  that  the 
Overseas  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  not  of  Lord  Inchcape's 
opinion.  In  this  connection  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown's  presidential 
address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London,  on  July  5,  is  noteworthy.  The  Chamber  is  only  a  year 
old,  but  its  value  has  been  amply  proved.  A  Canadian  Chamber  in 
London,  Sir  George  pointed  out,  is  in  a  unique  position  for  fostering 
Dominion  trade  with  the  Empire  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
an  intelligence  bureau  for  both  exporters  and  importers,  and  in  that 
respect  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  Empire  commerce.  The 
Canadian  Budget  has  substantially  increased  the  preference  given  to 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  and  now  that  the  principle  of  preference  is 
recognised  in  the  Imperial  Budget,  the  opportunities  for  the  expansion 
of  inter-Imperial  business  should  be  greater  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  Notably,  that  view  is  shared  by  leading  companies  like 
Vickers.  Countries  outside  the  Empire  have  erected  tariff  barriers 
which  will  be  an  Imperial  blessing  in  disguise  if  they  force  the  Empire 
to  look  more  to  its  own  potentialities.  None  has  realised  this  more 
fully  than  the  Eight  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  and  at  the  British  Empire 
Producers  Organisation  luncheon  in  his  honour  he  made  it  clear  that, 
apart  from  any  other  consideration,  the  success  of  the  Migration  Act 
for  which  he  was  responsible  is,  in  his  view,  of  vital  moment  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  Empire  trade. 


MR.  HARVEY,  the  American  Ambassador,  has  discovered  for  himself 

a  new  role  ;  it  is  that  of  interpreter  of  the  conditions  of  the  country 

to  which  he  is  accredited  for  the  benefit  of  the  British 

Lnff      representative  accredited  to  America.     Sir  Auckland 
Conditions.      _. r..  _  _  .      .  .         _     .      ..  ,  ,  ,      , , 

Geddes,  on  his  visit  to  England,  was  welcomed  by  tne 

Pilgrims,  and  in  proposing  his  health,  Mr.  Harvey  assured  him  that, 
"  if  all  is  not  well  with  England,  all  is  very  much  better. "  Unemploy- 
ment, though  still  serious,  is  decreasing,  trade  revival  is  "  increasingly 
observable,"  and  the  financial  position  is  growing  steadily  stronger. 
He  regards  it  as  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  when  the  English 
pound  will  have  regained  "  its  proud  position  at  par "  with  the 
American  dollar.  All  this  Mr.  Harvey  describes  as  the  result  of  the 
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solid  foundations  on  which  the  constitution  and   credit    of   Great 
Britain  have  been  reared  : 

"  The  builders  originally  of  England  and  subsequently  of  the  Empire,  made  no  fundamental 
errors.  They  did  not  rest  their  edifice  on  shifting  sands.  They  placed  their  mighty  structure, 
beam  by  beam,  oak  by  oak,  on  solid  rock.  Integrity  was  the  corner-stone,  and  fidelity  was  the 
key-stone  of  the  most  wonderful  arch  of  practical,  progressive,  and  permanent  civilisation  the 
world  has  ever  produced.  They  realised,  as  none  before  them,  that  money  is  but  a  symbol 
of  restricted  purchasing  capacity,  while  the  scope  and  power  of  credit  are  limitless.  This 
knowledge  and  this  recognition  have  borne  them  into  safe  harbours  through  the  storms  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  constitute  to-day  the  priceless  heritage  of  their  successors  now  charged 
to  carry  on." 

Though  Mr.  Harvey's  account  of  Great  Britain's  progress  towards 
recovery  may,  perhaps,  be  rather  on  the  side  of  optimism,  there  are 
certain  hope-encouraging  factors  in  the  present  industrial  and  financial 
situation.  The  slump  began  with  the  restriction  of  credits  by  the 
banks,  and  the  recovery  should  be  materially  assisted  by  the  easier 
money  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  reduction  in  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  to  the  pre-war  figure  of  3  per  cent. 

MR.  Lucius  CONNOLLY,  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Science 
Expedition  which  Mr.  Neal  McNeill  is  to  lead  into  the  heart  of  New 

Guinea,  is  said  to  have  described  the  country  as  "  a 
o^p  ai  complete  Utopia."  Readers  of  Miss  Beatrice  Grim- 

shaw's  picturesque,  address  on  "  Papua  and  the  Western 
Pacific  "  will  conclude  that  Mr.  Connolly  has,  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
indulged  in  nothing  more  than  graceful  exaggeration.  Even  malaria 
has  no  special  terrors  for  Miss  Grimshaw  after  fifteen  years  in  the 
country ;  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  in  temperate  climates  are  as 
bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  any  fever  in  Papua,  which  at  least  escaped 
the  influenza  when  every  other  country  was  victimised.  Malaria 
itself,  she  believes,  will  ultimately  be  driven  out  by  medical  science, 
though  by  means  other  than  those  which  have  been  effectual  elsewhere. 
Miss  Grimshaw  finds  the  natives  of  Papua  "supremely  interesting," 
and,  thanks  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  handled  by  Judge 
Murray  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  she  is  convinced  the  race  is  going  to 
survive  and  increase.  What  she  says  of  the  Australian  native  will  no 
doubt  provoke  controversy,  as  will  her  view  that,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Papuan,  Australia  is  doing  penance  for  her  treatment  of  her 
own  natives  in  the  past.  Miss  Grimshaw  is  whole-hearted  in  her 
admiration  of  what  the  Commonwealth  has  done,  and  is  doing,  in 
"  her  only  colony."  Economically  Papua  has,  unfortunately,  not 
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escaped  the  troubles  which  afflict  the-  world,  tropic  and  temperate 
alike,  and  the  slump  has,  she  contends,  been  seriously  aggravated  by 
the  application  of  the  Australian  Navigation  Act. 

ME.  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  Chief  Justice  and  ex-President  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  Press  Luncheon 

in  London  to  make  pointed  reference  to  the  grave 

mischief  which  those  who  influence  public  opinion  may 
national  ,  .  v  .  , 

Knowledge     comPass    by    misdirection    in    international    matters. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  stir  up  racial  prejudice.  The 
power  for  mischief  becomes  less  as  nations  acquire  greater  knowledge 
of  each  other.  If  Mr.  Taft's  object  had  been  to  extol  the  work  of  the 
British  International  Association  of  Journalists  he  could  not  have 
stated  the  case  more  simply  or  more  forcibly.  Its  purpose  is  from 
time  to  time  to  enable  representative  bodies  of  British  journalists  to 
visit  foreign  countries,  to  bring  them  into  touch  with  Governments 
and  leaders  of  public  life,  and  to  effect  personal  camaraderie  with  the 
foreign  journalist.  A  recent  visit  to  Holland  will,  for  instance,  have 
provided  certain  members  of  the  Association  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
country,  its  people,  its  industries,  its  devotion  to  its  Overseas  posses- 
sions, its  pride  in  the  past  and  its  confidence  in  the  future,  its  economic 
problems  and  its  desire  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  its  avocations  in  peace 
from  which  only  international  good  can  ensue.  What  is  true  of  the 
members  of  the  British  Empire  is  true  of  the  nations  of .  Europe. 
Given  goodwill,  even  a  little  actual  knowledge  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  President  of  the  Association  has  been  Sir 
Harry  Brittain  ;  for  the  present  year  that  office  is  filled  by  Sir  William 
Berry.  The  Rumanian  Minister  at  the  Annual  Dinner  said  that 
sentiments  which  do  not  translate  themselves  into  actions  are  of  small 
avail.  There  is  no  better  way  of  ensuring  that  sentiments  shall  be 
potent  for  action  than  an  informed  Press.  Rumour  will  then  find  it 
less  easy  to  "  stuff  the  ears  of  men  with  false  report,"  and  the  ideal 
of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  brought  appreciably  nearer  realisation. 

BY  a  majority  of  78 — 248  to  170 — the  House  of  Commons  has 

endorsed  the  finding  of  the   Royal  Commission   on  the    Canadian 

Cattle   Embargo.     The  figures  are  significant   of  the 

Parliament     Vdj\ue  attaching  to  a  debate  on  non-party  lines.    Mem- 

^ers  of  tlie  G°vernment>  as  wel1  as  tlie  House,  were 
left  free  to  vote,  with  results  in  the  division  lobbies 
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that  were  not  without  a  certain  Parliamentary  piquancy.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Amery,  and  Mr.  Churchill,  were  among  Ministers 
who  voted  for  the  removal  of  the  embargo  ;  while  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  E.  F.  L.  Wood  voted  in  favour  of  its  retention.  The  Leader 
of  the  House  was,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  opposition  alike  to  his 
predecessor  and  his  chief.  The  debate  was  most  interesting,  Mr- 
Asquith  making  the  strong  point  that  if  the  pledges  of  responsible 
Ministers  at  Imperial  Conferences  were  not  going  to  be  honoured, 
then  Imperial  Conferences  would  be  of  little  value.  The  Minister 
of  Agriculture  vigorously  defended  the  embargo  from  the  farmer's 
point  of  view  ;  but  the  Colonial  Secretary  urged  that  the  question 
was  not  merely  agricultural,  but  Imperial.  If,  in  keeping  faith  with 
Canada,  it  is  proved  that  injury  is  done  to  agriculture,  then  the 
Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  to  consider  in 
what  other  way  relief  can  be  afforded.  In  some  quarters  it  is 
argued  that  the  removal  of  the  embargo  will  benefit  the  British 
farmer. 

"  EVEREST  is  a  terrible  enemy,  and  the  chances  against  those 
attacking  it  are  very  great."  So  wrote  General  Bruce  in  his  last 
despatch,  announcing  the  tragic  end  to  this  year's 
third  and  final  attempt  to  conquer  Mount  Everest, 
and  to  plant  the  Union  Jack  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  world.  The  expedition  has  failed,  but  it  has  been  a  glorious 
failure.  Climbers  and  native  porters  alike  have  achieved  a  record. 
They  have  camped  at  a  greater  altitude  and  reached  a  much  greater 
height  than  any  mountaineer  hitherto.  At  the  first  attempt  (May  20) 
four  of  the  expedition— Messrs.  Mallory,  Somervell,  Norton,  and 
Morshead—  camped  at  25,000  feet,  and  on  the  following  day  all  except 
Major  Morshead  reached  26,800  feet  without  the  use  of  oxygen.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  faced  by  the  party,  overtaken  by  darkness, 
guided  only  by  candlelight,  in  assisting  Major  Morshead,  who  was 
overcome  by  frost-bite  and  want  of  liquid,  down  from  the  camp  at 
25,000  feet,  are  in  themselves  an  epic  of  heroic  effort  and  endurance. 
As  they  descended  they  passed  the  second  party  on  its  way  up — Messrs. 
Bruce  and  Finch  with  a  Ghurka.  This  party  likewise  camped  at 
25,000  feet,  spending  one  night  in  a  snowstorm  of  such  fury  that  they 
dared  not  sleep,  and  had  to  hold  on  to  the  tent  to  prevent  its  being 
hurled  with  them  on  to  the  glacier  thousands  of  feet  below.  When 
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the  storm  abated,  Bruce  and  Finch  pressed  on,  and  with  the  aid  of 
oxygen  reached  27,300  feet,  only  some  1,700  feet  from  the  summit. 
The  third  attempt  ended  in  disaster.  Seven  of  the  native  porters 
were  swept  by  an  avalanche  to  their  death  in  a  deep  crevasse.  Mallory, 
Somervell,  and  Crawford  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.  The  mon- 
soon was  now  close  at  hand,  and  the  expedition,  for  this  year,  had  to 
be  abandoned.  By  their  efforts,  as  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  says, 
"  The  standard  of  human  achievement  has  been  sensibly  raised.  And 
many  another  climber,  many  another  traveller,  and  many  another 
struggler  upward  in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  every  country  will  be 
braced  and  heartened  in  remembering  what  Finch  and  Mallory, 
Somervell,  Norton,  and  Bruce  have  this  year  accomplished  on  Mount 
Everest." 

BRISTOL'S  reputation  for  hospitality  is  as  proverbial  as  Bristol's 

enthusiasm  for  all  things  Imperial.    Hospitality  and  Empire  went 

hand  in  hand  in  the  exuberant  welcome  given  to  the 

„     „  delegates  to  the  Branch  Conference  of  the  Institute, 

Conference  -,.  .     ,     .        ,,  .      . 

of  Branches    wnose    proceedings    are    summarised    in     this    issue. 

Apart  from  the  valuable  round-table  talk,  which  is 
the  special  purpose  of  these  annual  reunions,  the  visit  was  of  first- 
rate  importance  for  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  studying  the 
methods  which  have  made  the  Bristol  Branch  so  admirable  a  success. 
For  reasons  which  are  fully  recognised,  all  branches  cannot  hope  to 
do  all  Bristol  has  done ;  varying  circumstances  involve  varying 
policies  and  yield  varying  results.  But  Bristol  has  given  an  inspiring 
lead,  and  the  Conference,  we  have  no  doubt  profitably,  discussed 
measures  that  might  assist  even  where  a  branch  has  not  a  home 
of  its  own.  From  the  suggestions  which  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  con- 
cisely outlined  in  his  summing  up  very  useful  results  may  spring ; 
for  instance,  the  idea  of  differentiating  between  town  and  country 
membership  opens  up  possibilities.  Then,  again,  the  proposal  that 
an  arrangement  might  be  devised  by  which,  where  branches  have  no 
home,  one  or  two  luncheons  a  year  might  be  given,  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  If  practicable,  it  would  ensure  periodical  fore- 
gatherings  of  members  and  afford  the  very  best  means  of  attracting 
new  Fellows. 
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SIR    GEORGE    PARKIN,    K.C.M.G.,   D.C.L. 

THE  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  has  good  reason  to  mourn  the  death  of  Sir 
George  Parkin,  on  June  25  last.  One  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  he  was,  while 
he  lived,  the  most  eloquent  exponent  of  its  highest  aims  and  among  its  most 
lovable  and  attractive  personalities.  To  its  calls  he  always  answered  to  the 
utmost  of  his  physical  powers,  and  in  its  work  he  took  active  interest  to  the 
end  of  his  long  and  honoured  life  of  over  seventy-six  years.  His  speech  at  our 
last  annual  dinner  on  Empire  Day,  May  24,  showed  no  sign  of  waning  strength. 
It  had  the  same  qualities  as  always  marked  his  public  utterances — grace  of 
diction,  persuasive  power,  moral  earnestness.  As  he  had  been,  so  he  was  to 
the  end. 

He  is  mourned  on  personal  grounds  by  troops  of  friends  within  our  fellow- 
ship, who  feel  that  they  will  not  look  upon,  or  listen  to,  his  like  again.  But 
we  mourn  him  also  for  much  wider  reason.  Few  men  had  done  such  abiding 
work  for  a  united  Commonwealth  ;  few,  if  any,  could  so  ill  be  spared.  Outside 
political  life,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  civilian  who  was  so  widely  known 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  But  to  be  widely  known  is  one  thing,  to  be 
a  strong  and  consistent  force  for  good  is  another,  and  he  was  both.  In  order 
to  estimate  his  value  aright,  we  have  to  co-ordinate  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  the  kind  of  work  which  fell  to  his  lot  or  which  he  mapped  out  for  himself, 
and  the  special  qualifications  which  he  brought  to  the  work. 

He  was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in  1846.  Thus  his  birth  exactly  coincided 
with  the  birth  of  responsible  government,  and  his  lifetime  exactly  covered 
the  whole  period  of  the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  as  we  see  it  to-day. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  citizen  of  what  is  now  a  province  of  Canada,  of  the  land 
which  was  the  pioneer  in  all  the  stages  of  the  wonderful  development.  As 
he  grew,  so  the  Oversea  peoples  grew,  dependencies  became  self-governing, 
disjointed  units  became  one,  colonies  became  dominions,  dominions  became 
nations.  Effort  was  needed  in  either  case.  As  Canada  strove  onward  and 
upward,  so  did  Canada's  son.  There  was  much  uphill  work,  but  the  time 
and  the  place  and  the  movement  were  full  of  inspiration  for  those  who  had 
vision,  and  who,  having  vision,  were  not  content  to  be  mere  onlookers  but  were 
doers  also.  Of  this  rare  type  was  Parkin. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  though  his  life's  work  was  so  varied  as  to 
be  wanting  in  continuity.  He  was  a  schoolmaster,  most  successful  in  the 
profession  alike  as  teacher  and  as  administrator.  He  was  a  lecturer,  sent 
as  a  missionary  through  the  Empire.  He  was  a  literary  man,  journalist,  and 
author,  writer  alike  of  biographies  and  of  books  on  the  Empire ;  equally 
successful  in  writing  as  he  had  been  in  the  duties  of  schoolmaster.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  again,  until  he  retired  a  short  time  back,  he  was  the  organising 
secretary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Rhodes'  great  will,  and  once  more 
markedly  successful  in  his  work.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  varied  life,  and  yet 
there  was  a  single  thread  running  through  it  all.  From  first  to  last  he  was 
an  educator,  using  that  word  in  its  best  and  widest  sense.  The  excellent 
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obituary  notice  in  The  Times,  referring  to  his  wish,  as  a  young  man,  had  means 
allowed,  to  go  into  political  life  in  Canada,  says  that  "  he  longed  to  have  some 
share  in  moulding  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen."  To  educate,  to  mould 
the  opinions  and  the  characters  of  boys  at  school,  of  young  men  at  College 
or  going  to  College,  of  young  people  and  peoples  of  the  coming  generation 
whether  in  the  Old  Country  or  beyond  the  seas  :  that  was  his  life's  work. 
One  of  his  biographies  was  concerned  with  Thring  of  Uppingham,  great  as 
an  educator  in  the  direction  of  making  citizens.  Parkin  was  out  to  inspire 
high  ideals  of  citizenship  and  to  make  good  citizens.  He  was  nothing  if  not 
constructive,  only  the  widest  horizon  could  bound  his  gaze.  His  eyes  were 
always  on  United  Empire.  His  outlook  was  identical  with  that  of  the  late 
Lord  Grey,  and  he  would  have  subscribed  to  every  word  of  Lord  Grey's  last 
message,  as  given  us  in  Mr.  Begbie's  charming  book  :  "  Keep  hammering 
away  till  the  British  Empire  is  made  one  and  indivisible.  Fashion  it  as  a 
power  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known." 

What  made  him  so  conspicuously  successful  in  his  work  ?  Not  a  little 
must  be  credited  to  place  and  time.  The  same  Canada  which  gave  so  much 
inspiration  to  Lord  Grey  was  Parkin's  motherland.  A  land  of  infinite 
possibilities  must  have  tended  further  to  broaden  a  broad  and  generous  nature. 
A  people  in  the  moulding  stage  must  have  stimulated  the  aptitude  of  a  born 
teacher.  But  Parkin's  Canadian  birthright  did  more  for  him  than  this.  A 
Canadian  preaching  in  the  Old  Country  the  doctrine  of  United  Empire  could 
command  a  hearing  which  a  home  Briton  could  not  command,  and,  preaching 
that  doctrine  Overseas,  could  not,  like  a  home  Briton,  be  suspect  of  designs 
upon  Overseas  liberties.  The  time,  too,  was  most  propitious,  in  the  sense 
that  difficulties  are  opportunities.  The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
might  have  been  made  for  Parkin.  There  was  the  darkness  before  dawn, 
the  turning  in  uneasy  sleep,  the  slow  heavy-eyed  awakening,  the  time  for 
a  call,  if  there  was  a  man  to  give  a  call.  There  was  the  incentive  to  com- 
bativeness — and  combativeness  was  needed  when  and  where  Goldwin  Smith's 
doctrines  were  rife.  There  was  inertia  to  be  disturbed,  active  opposition  to 
be  countered.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  call  out  courage,  enthusiasm,  and  the 
strength  that  comes  from  clearness  of  vision  and  singleness  of  heart.  The 
ground  was  ready  for  the  good  seed,  and  it  was  sowing  time.  What  were  the 
special  qualities  of  the  sower  ?  They  could  largely  be  read  in  his  fine  face. 
No  one  could  look  at  his  clear-cut  features  and  upstanding  figure  and,  for  one 
moment,  doubt  his  sincerity.  No  one  could  hear  him  speaking  and,  for  one 
moment,  doubt  that  he  meant  what  he  said  and  said  what  he  meant.  For 
to  sincerity  he  added  courage.  He  was  outspoken  and  said  plainly  what  he 
thought  needed  to  be  said,  not  counting  up  beforehand  whether  or  not  it  would 
please  his  audience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  always  so  well  said  that  the 
audience  in  the  mass  was  sure  to  be  pleased.  Eloquence,  with  courage  and 
sincerity  behind  it,  is  a  great  power.  Without  his  rare  gift  of  speech  Parkin 
could  not  have  been  the  influence  he  was.  But  with  all  his  eloquence,  courage, 
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and  sincerity,  he  could  not  have  been  the  influence  he  was,  shorn  of  his  delightful 
personality.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  always  seem  to  be  stretching  out 
their  hands  to  others.  I  never  went  to  consult  him  on  any  personal  matter 
without  his  doing  his  utmost  to  help  and  advise  me  and  without  my  being  sure 
that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  help  me.  There  have  been  some  men  whom 
I  have  known  from  whom  I  would  sooner  have  a  No  than  a  Yes  from  many 
others.  Parkin  was  one  of  them.  The  No  would  be  as  grudgingly  given  by 
him  as  the  Yes  by  the  others.  No  one,  once  more,  could  accuse  him  of  self- 
seeking  in  any  shape  or  form.  He  was  wholly  and  transparently  above  it. 
He  lived  to  raise  all  citizens,  not  one  only.  He  measured  life  by  another 
standard  than  that  of  money  or  distinctions.  Not  till  1920  did  the  long  overdue 
K.C.M.G.  come  to  him.  He  had  no  fear  of  men,  but  he  lived  and  worked  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  his  handiwork  was  prospered.  Like  his  friend,  Lord 
Milner,  he  was  beyond  suspicion  of  anything  that  was  unworthy,  small,  or 
mean  :  he  was  a  great  citizen  and  had  a  right  to  preach  of  a  great  Empire. 
Such  was  the  man  who  interpreted  Canada  to  the  Old  Country  and  the  Old 
Country  to  Canada,  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  to  one 
another,  and  the  whole  Commonwealth  to  the  United  States.  He  preached 
holding  together,  and  throughout  his  life  made  for  union,  not  for  division.  A 
good  way  of  judging  men  is  to  speculate  what  the  world  would  be  like  if  their 
type  were  multiplied  to  infinity.  If  the  British  Empire  was  composed  of 
men  and  women  of  the  Parkin  type,  it  would  indeed  be  "  a  power  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  mankind  such  as  the  world  has  never  known/' 

C.  P.  LUCAS. 

II. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  with  touch  so  intimate,  with  insight  so  perfect,  has  given 
us  an  appreciation  of  Sir  George  Parkin  which  all  who  knew  him — and  to  know 
was  to  love  him — will  cherish.  A  third  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  I 
was  first  invited  to  hear  Parkin.  The  appeal  of  his  speech  was  instantaneous 
and  irresistible,  and  as  the  years  rolled  on,  I  came  to  marvel  that  the  clarion 
call  and  the  magnetism  of  the  'eighties  and  the  'nineties  lost  none  of  their  force 
with  repetition.  In  only  one  sense  could  it  be  said  that  Sir  George  Parkin 
was  the  product  of  his  age  :  rather  was  the  age  the  product  of  Sir  George 
Parkin  and  the  splendid  band  of  patriotic  crusaders  with  whom  he  was  allied. 
"  Produce  great  persons,"  said  Walt  Whitman,  "  the  rest  follows."  It  is  to 
ardent,  even  inspired,  men  such  as  Sir  George  Parkin  we  owe  it  that  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  "  You  have  shifted 
the  mind  of  England,"  a  Times  editor  once  said  to  him  when  discussing  the  work 
of  the  Institute  and  the  long-since  defunct  Imperial  Federation  League.  And 
he  gave  of  his  very  best  in  heart  and  brain,  with  thought  only  of  the  triumph  of 
the  cause.  "  Anything  I  have  done,"  he  wrote  to  a  mutual  friend  who  con- 
gratulated  him  on  his  K.C.M.G.,  "  has  been,  as  Kipling  says,  for  '  the  joy  of  the 
wrorking  '  and  not  for  the  vanities  of  an  honours  list.  But  the  approval  of 
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the  Crown  and  even  more  of  fellow-workers  like  yourself  is  a  thing  to  be  very 
grateful  for."  As  with  the  boys  he  taught,  so  with  the  public  he  addressed  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  many  parts  of  the  world,  his  concern  was  not  so 
much  with  what  they  thought  as  with  what  they  ought  to  think,  and  in  the 
light  of  events  during  the  last  thirty  years  it  is  a  remarkable  and  a  wholly 
stimulating  experience  to  recall  some  of  the  utterances  through  which  he  hoped 
to  make  them  think  as  he  thought.  Ideas  and  convictions  which  many 
to-day  would  regard  as  verging  on  the  discovery  of  light  and  truth,  he  adum- 
brated more  than  a  generation  ago.  If  Governments  and  schools  had  had  his 
vision,  if  they  had  accepted  at  its  face  value  all  that  he  sought  to  teach,  the 
world  would  have  been  spared  much  of  the  agony  and  most  of  the  precious  lives 
that  have  been  sacrificed.  To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  all  he  said  a  volume 
at  least  would  be  necessary,  but  a  few  passages  from  some  of  the  addresses 
and  speeches  he  delivered  before  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  alone,  a  mere 
tithe  of  the  output  of  his  indomitable  and  ever-ready  oratory,  are  to-day  of 
peculiar  interest.  They  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  his  superb  courage,  his 
splendid  vision,  and  his  confidence  long  before  the  testing  time  came  that  those 
who  believed  in  the  decadence  of  Britain  were  "  doomed  to  disappointment 
in  their  wailing  prophecy." 

In  January  1904,  Mr.  C.  C.  Lance  read  a  paper  on  "  Australia,"  and  Sir 
George  Parkin  in  the  discussion  made  a  statement  which  fits  occasion  to-day 
even  more  closely  than  it  fitted  it  then  : 

When  they  asked  me  a  while  ago  in  Australia,  hearing  the  great  reports  of  industrial 
progress  in  Canada,  whether  I  would  advise  them  to  go  to  Canada,  I  replied,  "  No.  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  Canadian  farm.  You  talk  of  your  eight  hours  a  day.  There  are  often  times 
when  you  would  have  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  Canada,  and  the  Australian,  with  his 
view  of  labour,  had  better  not  go  there." 

But  my  point  is  this — the  moment  you  put  wages  up  to  an  abnormal  figure,  all  the  cost 
of  living,  rents  and  everything,  go  up  too.  The  wheels  of  industry  are  clogged  by  these 
exceptional  wages  ;  capital  is  prevented  from  coming,  and  the  workman  does  not  find  him- 
self in  a  greater  paradise  than  before.  My  firm  conviction  is  that  if  Australia  would  stop 
supporting  labour  in  an  artificial  condition  by  money  borrowed  in  this  country,  and  if  every 
workman  were  free  to  use  his  energy  to  the  best  of  his  ability  without  limitation,  within  five 
years'  time  Australia,  from  its  vast  natural  resources,  would  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
solvent  countries  in  the  world.  You  cannot  have  a  great  and  prosperous  country  in  these 
days  without  a  large  population,  and  a  large  population  can  only  be  drawn  by  favourable 
industrial  conditions.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  a  settled  opinion  in  this  country  that 
Australia  does  not  wish  for  immigrants,  even  from  the  Mother  Land.  If  right,  this  impression 
represents  a  selfish  and  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  a  people  inhabiting  a  country  the  size 
of  Europe  ;  if  wrong,  Australian  statesmen  and  people  should  take  the  most  energetic  means 
of  correcting  the  impression. 

Sir  George  Parkin's  enthusiasm"  for'  Empire  unity  was  equalled  only  by  his 
enthusiasm  for  Education.  In"  December  1908,  following  Professor  Egerton 
who  had  read  a  paper  on  "  Oxford  and  the  Empire,"  Sir  George  said  : 

The  theme  of  Oxford  and  the  Empire  represents  a  very  real  thing  and  not  a  fanciful  con- 
nection. In  commerce  we  have  the  pressure  of  this  outside  Empire  ;  in  politics  also,  and  in  the 
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Church.  The  influence  is  being  felt  in  every  way,  and  everybody  is  trying  to  adapt  himself 
to  new  national  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  immense  opportunity  before  Oxford. 
What  are  the  lines  most  evident  ?  We  know  Oxford  has  already  a  distinguished  law  school, 
but  is  it  an  Imperial  law  school,  and  will  anything  short  of  that  satisfy  the  conditions  which 
have  arisen  ?  .  .  .  What  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  ideal  Oxford  should  hold  before  itself  is 
that  a  man  coming  from  any  part  of  this  Empire  should  get  the  particular  study  of  law  he 
requires  for  his  part  of  the  Empire  more  perfectly  than  he  could  get  it  anywhere  else.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  history,  there  is  now  a  great  school  of  history  at  Oxford.  Nowhere  could  an 
ordinary  student  get  more  careful  training  on  certain  definite  lines.  But  the  Colonies  need 
men  trained  to  scientific  treatment  of  historical  documents.  ...  I  would  like  to  have 
Oxford  aim  at  and  accept  the  position  of  Imperial  teacher  of  history,  and  send  men  trained 
to  deal  with  historical  documents  to  every  Colony  of  the  Empire.  It  will  be  of  immense 
importance  some  day  that  we  should  have  men  like  that.  .  .  .  What  nation  in  the  world  has 
ever  required  or  made  such  demands  for  a  great  school  of  geography  as  our  Empire  ?  I 
cannot  conceive  any  line  of  development  which  would  offer  a  better  ambition  to  Oxford 
than  that  of  sending  out  trained  geographers  to  deal  with  the  vast  problems  before  us.  ... 
I  know  no  country  so  well  situated  as  England,  and  no  centre  so  well  equipped  as  Oxford, 
for  having  a  thorough  establishment  for  the  teaching  of  modern  and  Oriental  languages.  .  .  . 
Is  there  any  place  so  suitable  for  the  foundation  of  a  great  school  of  political  science  and 
of  government  ?  Sir  William  Anson  says  that,  had  Mr.  Rhodes  lived  a  little  longer,  he  must 
have  reflected  that,  in  sending  this  great  body  of  students  to  Oxford,  he  should  also  have 
devised  the  means  by  which  their  wants  could  be  supplied.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  right,  and  so  far, 
as  I  think,  Sir  William  Anson  wrong.  Mr.  Rhodes  said  frankly,  "  My  idea  is  merely  an 
example."  You  must  not  think  that  because  one  great  man  has  been  generous  he  has 
touched  the  end  of  generosity,  and  so  we  must  not  live  on  the  liberality  and  generosity  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  altogether,  but  appeal  to  other  rich  men  to  meet  the  necessity  which  has  arisen 
through  the  splendid  example  he  has  set.  Surely  there  is  more  than  one  great  Imperialist  in 
the  world  ?  I  have  had  some  experience  in  dealing  with  institutions  and  raising  money  for 
them,  and  I  say,  if  you  project  a  big  ideal,  and  if  Oxford  to-day  were  to  accept  the  role  of 
an  Imperial  University  and  say,  "  We  are  going  to  establish  the  best  Imperial  law  school, 
the  best  schools  of  geography  and  languages  and  government  the  world  has  ever  known," 
I  believe  the  British  world  would  rise  up  to  assist  her  forward  with  the  ideal.  If  you  are 
going  to  wait  until  you  have  everything  endowed  in  perpetuity,  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
ever  accomplish  the  object.  If  Oxford,  I  say,  will  openly  and  frankly,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  accept  the  ideal  of  a  great  Imperial  University,  I  believe  the  means  would  come 
naturally  of  themselves  to  forward  that  great  work. 

In  April  1909,  shortly  after  Germany  had  frankly  told  the  world  that  she 
must  have  a  navy  which  would  not  leave  her  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  greatest 
naval  power,  and  the  Government  of  Mr.  Asquith  had  decided  to  call  the 
Dominions  into  consultation,  the  "  grave  Imperial  situation  "  thus  caused  was 
considered  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Institute.  Sir  George  Parkin  made  it 
clear  why  Germany's  naval  ambitions  were  a  menace  not  merely  to  the  British 
Empire  but  to  the  world  : 

You  all  know  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  which  has  its  members  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire  stands  especially  and  almost  exclusively  for  one  great  idea.  This  idea  is  that  the  main 
interests  of  our  world-wide  organisation  of  States  are  essentially  one  and  that  the  supreme 
object  of  our  statesmanship  and  patriotism  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  for  national  ends  of 
all  the  various  parts  which  alone  will  keep  it  one.  .  .  .  We  have  always  firmly  believed  that 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  our  people  settled  abroad  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  people  who  stay 
in  the  Motherland,  and  that  if  the  necessity  arose  it  would  not  be  wanting  in  any  national 
crisis.  We  have  constantly  urged  that  the  efforts  of  statesmanship  should  be  directed  to  the 
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organisation  of  this  force  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  additional  security  to  the  national 
position.  .  .  .  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  said  lately  that  the  British  people  have  no  right  to  scatter 
their  Colonies  all  over  the  world  and  then  demand  that  they  shall  have  the  predominance  at 
sea.  What  is  the  reason  the  world  can  see  us  with  an  invincible  Navy  but  cannot  afford 
to  see  Germany  in  the  same  position  ?  Because  we  have  no  overwhelming  military  force 
behind  our  Navy.  .  .  .  With  an  invincible  Navy  and  2,000,000  armed  men  behind  it,  the 
liberty  of  the  world  would  be  threatened. 

In  Sir  George  Parkin  the  merely  party  spirit  always  had  the  stoutest  of 
opponents.  He  denounced  it  as  inimical  to  national  and  Imperial  interests  ; 
eliminate  "  the  poison  of  a  system  which  has  brought  us  very  near  to  the  edge 
of  political  destruction,"  was  his  constant  injunction.  At  the  Annual  Dinner 
in  1914,  one  month  only  before  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  at  Serajevo,  at 
a  moment  when  in  his  view  party  strife  had  undergone  the  most  irrational 
developments,  he  spoke  gravely  of  "  the  anxieties  which  were  shared  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  Empire  "  : 

The  old  foundations  on  which  we  have  so  confidently  built  for  many  years  past  are 
beginning  to  rock.  When  that  happens  here  at  the  centre  of  Empire,  anyone  who  knows, 
anyone  who  has  a  vision  of  what  this  Empire  means,  can  easily  understand  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  disaster  if  this  rocking  goes  too  far.  .  .  .  We  colonists  like  the  free  flung  word. 
I  blame  neither  one  party  nor  the  other,  for  I  say  the  faults  of  one  party  may  drive  the  other 
into  extremes,  but  I  do  say  that  the  feeling  of  enormous  responsibility  for  the  Empire  ought 
to  drive  all  parties  into  a  sense  of  deepened  responsibility.  Why  do  I  mention  this  ?  It  is 
because,  in  my  opinion,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  which  are  embodied  in  this  Institute  would 
prove  a  cure  for  all  that.  There  is  a  vast  range  of  political  experience  in  this  Empire  capable 
of  dealing  with  problems  such  as  we  have  to  face  in  this  country  at  this  moment,  and  my  plea 
is  that  you  should  call  in  the  experience  of  the  new  world  to  help  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old.  ...  If  we  had  the  National  Council  to  which  this  Institute  looks  forward  we  should 
find  I  think  a  solution  of  our  great  difficulties.  .  .  .  The  danger  comes  not  from  the 
outside  of  the  Empire  but  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  ...  If  you  were  to  appeal  to  the 
British  people  in  any  portion  of  the  world,  I  believe  that  what  they  would  tell  you  is  that  you 
should  mitigate  the  intensity  of  party  strife  and  come  back  to  political  sanity  if  you  want  to 
find  a  solution  of  present  troubles. 

Sir  George  was  never  more  effective  than  when  combating  the  theories  and 
arguments  of  the  Little  Englanders.  At  meetings  organised  by  the  Institute 
in  London,  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere  he  spoke  thus  : 

One  of  the  greatest  English  statesmen  had  declared  just  after  the  Federation  of  Canada  : 
"  Would  to  God  that  Canada  would  go."  John  Bright  had  once  declared  in  a  certain  con- 
nection :  "  Perish  India,"  meaning  of  course  the  connection  of  India  with  the  British  Empire ; 
and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  had  for  years  used  all  the  brilliance  of  his  powerful  mind  and 
skilful  pen  to  try  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  Canada  from  Great  Britain  and  its  union 
with  the  United  States.  How  far  have  we  travelled  since  !  I  had  occasion  sometimes  to 
cross  swords  with  that  great  writer.  In  one  of  his  brilliant  essays,  in  arguing  for  dismember- 
ment, he  suggested  how  Wellington,  when  he  faced  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  in  that  great 
struggle  against  the  then  tyrant  of  the  world,  must  have  sighed  for  the  two  veteran  peninsular 
regiments  which  had  been  carried  away  to  defend  Canada  in  the  war  of  1812-1814.  What 
has  a  century  produced  ?  In  the  great  war  from  which  we  have  just  emerged,  Canada, 
which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  did  not  think  worth  saving  to  the  Empire,  contributed  six  times 
as  many  men  as  the  whole  force  that  Wellington  commanded  at  Waterloo.  And  what  was 
done  by  Canada  was  done  in  the  same  proportion  by  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  from 
every  corner  of  the  Empire  there  was  not  the  smallest  colony  that  did  not  for  the  same  great 
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task  drain  its  best  resources  of  youthful  energy.  Turgot,  the  great  French  philosopher,  had 
likened  colonies  to  fruit  and  said,  "  When  they  are  ripe  it  is  natural  that  they  should  fall  from 
the  tree."  That  was  one  of  the  falsest  analogies  ever  conceived.  A  colony  was  not  the  fruit 
but  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  stouter  the  branch  grew  the  stronger  was  its  connection 
with  the  parent  tree.  This  was  the  true  analogy  which  inspired  the  50,000  United  Empire 
Loyalists  who  left  the  American  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  settled  in  Canada, 
in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

"  The  True  Imperialism  " — "  a  great  cause,  a  true  cause  and  an  inspiring 
cause  " — he  explained  in  an  address  in  1911.  He  was  out  to  overcome  "  local 
prejudices,  inertia,  want  of  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  and  vision  as  well  as 
endless  ignorance,"  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  he  never  left  an  audience  quite 
where  he  found  it.  The  secret  of  his  strength  was  no  doubt  the  perfect  blend 
of  fact  and  sentiment ;  while  he  never  underrated  the  material  side,  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  moral  side  : 

Personally  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  reason  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  United  British  Empire  more  profound  in  its  appeal  to  our  highest  instincts,  more  inspiring 
to  the  idealism  of  many  minds,  than  any  considerations  of  material  success,  commercial 
security  or  even  of  social  or  political  welfare.  It  is  a  reason  of  which  statesmen  take  little 
account,  but  which  may  prove  the  most  powerful  of  all.  It  has  its  foundation  in  our  sense 
of  Christian  responsibility.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  extended  power  and  influence 
are  not  given  to  nations  without  some  Divine  purpose.  I  am  convinced  that  when  the  moral 
energy  of  a  nation  does  not  rise  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose  the  nation  is  doomed  to 
decay.  Now  no  nation  in  the  course  of  human  history  has  had  laid  upon  it  such  a  weight 
of  moral  responsibility  as  has  fallen  upon  us.  Over  a  far  wider  range  than  any  other  European 
people  we  stand  as  the  representatives  of  Christianity  and  the  Western  Civilisation  that 
Christianity  has  so  largely  moulded. 

Sir  George  Parkin's  faith  in  what  he  called  "  the  corporate  soul  of  the 
Empire  "  was  surely  justified  in  August  1914,  and  the  best  memorial  the  Empire 
can  raise  to  his  life's  work  is  to  keep  his  ideals  ever  fixed  as  the  goal  of  patriotic 
aspiration  and  endeavour. 

EDWARD  SALMON. 
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WITHIN  a  fortnight  of  Sir  George  Parkin's  death,  the  Institute  has  had 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  yet  another  distinguished  friend  in  Lieut.-General  Sir 
James  Bevan  Edwards,  who  died  on  July  8  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  If 
the  name  of  Sir  Bevan,  as  he  was  always  called,  was  less  familiar  to  the 
majority  of  men  than  that  of  Sir  George  Parkin,  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  [quality ^but  in  the  character  of  their  gifts.  Throughout 
their  lives  both  worked  for  the  same  ideals/  for  long  years  they  co-operated 
in  promoting  the  same  interests  and  the  same  cause ;  great  missioners  both, 
the  one  as  orator,  the  other  as  organiser.  What  they  conceived  in  common,  Sir 
George,  with  his  genius  for  exposition,  instilled  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
man  whose  views  count  at  the  ballot-box,  and  Sir  Bevan,  with  the  genius  of 
the  engineer,  planned  to  carry  out  so  far  as  the  ballot-box  would  permit.  They 
were  each  other's  counterparts,  and  from  the  days  when  Imperial  Federation 
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had  a  League  all  to  itself,  the  cause  of  Empire  unity  had  no  more  able  and 
devoted  adherents.  Sir  Bevan  joined  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  1890, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1893,  and  in  March  1909,  when  a 
Special  General  Meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  policy  and  working  of  the 
Institute,  he  and  Dr.  Parkin  (as  he  then  was),  with  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  were 
nominated  on  behalf  of  the  Council  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  six  selected  to  draw 
up  recommendations  and  report,  whilst  Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant, 
and  Mr.  Ealph  S.  Bond  were  selected  to  represent  the  Fellows.  In  the  history 
of  the  Institute  the  event  was  noteworthy,  if  only  because,  in  the  changes  which 
it  inaugurated,  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  and  Sir  George  Parkin,  who  have  passed 
away  almost  simultaneously,  were  so  closely  associated. 

Only  those  behind  the  scenes,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  him 
at  close  quarters,  can  fully  understand  the  value  and  extent  of  the  work 
Sir  Bevan  did  as  soldier  and  as  a  student  of,  and  participant  in,  Empire 
movements.  Born  on  November  5, 1884,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers  ;  he  saw  service  in  the  Crimea,  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  in  China,  in  the  Sudan,  and  elsewhere  ;  he  was  mentioned  many 
times  in  despatches  for  promptitude  of  resolution  in  action,  for  exceptional 
ability  in  the  field,  and  for  the  unfailing  assistance  rendered  whenever  engineer- 
ing operations  had  to  be  undertaken.  He  was  Commandant  of  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering  from  1885  to  1888,  and  commanded  the  garrison  at  Hong 
Kong  in  1889,  when  he  was  sent  to  report  on  the  defences  and  defence  forces 
of  Australia,  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1887. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  made  K.C.M.G.  and  promoted  Lieutenant-General ; 
he  retired  in  1898  ;  represented  Hythe  in  Parliament  from  1895  to  1899,  and  in 
1903  was  appointed  a  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1909  he 
was  elected  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  held  the  position  for 
six  years.  In  1912  he  was  created  K.C.B.  Such  in  barest  outline  was  the 
career  of  this  able  soldier  and  great  patriot.  Only  a  full  biography  could 
do  justice  to  his  record  and  his  unfaltering  purpose,  and  it  is  matter  for 
regret  that  Sir  Bevan  was  so  diffident  on  the  literary  side  that  he  did  not 
complete  the  memoirs  he  felt  he  ought  to  write.  He  spent  his  life  as  the 
engineer  in  matters  civil  as  well  as  military ;  he  wanted  to  get  things  done ; 
keenly  conscious  as  he  was  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  propaganda,  he 
was  chiefly  concerned  with  results.  Material — political,  or  physical — existed 
for  him  only  to  be  used  for  construction.  When  I  was  privileged  in  1915  to 
address  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  "  The  Romance  and  Rally  of  the  Empire," 
Sir  Bevan  took  the  chair,  and  I  remember  how  amused  he  was  by  a  remark 
I  quoted  from  Old  Killick  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  1759  :  "  Aye,  aye,  my  dear,  chalk  it  down  a  damned  dangerous  navigation— 
eh,  if  you  don't  make  a  sputter  about  it  you  will  get  no  credit  for  it  from 
England."  To  Sir  Bevan  the  navigation  was  the  thing  that  mattered ;  the 
popular  "  sputter  "  about  it  was  negligible.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  to  be 
found  partly  in  his  capacity  for  work,  partly  in  his  power  of  organisation  and 
decentralisation.  What  he  did  at  Chatham  he  did  at  Hong  Kong ;  what  he 
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did  as  head  of  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  he  did  as  Chairman  of  Council 
of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute.  He  never  spared  himself,  but  he  imposed 
upon  others  the  performance  of  the  tasks  which  he  regarded  as  peculiar  to 
their  office.  He  indicated  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  he  was  prepared 
always  to  advise  and  superintend,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  got  things  done 
by  committees,  colleagues,  and  subordinates  was  the  best  tribute  to  his  genius 
for  organisation. 

From  the  first  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  adoption  of  some  definite 
scheme  of  Imperial  organisation  for  both  economic  and  military  ends,  but 
he  realised  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  impose  any  system  on  the 
Overseas  members  of  the  Empire  which  they  might  regard  as  subjecting  them 
to  centralised  control ;  his  view  was  indeed  that  the  Imperial  Federation  League 
might  have  achieved  more  tangible  results  if  it  had  been  called  the  National 
Federation  League.  Sir  Bevan  shared  General  Gordon's  opinion  that  even 
an  indifferent  plan  was  better  than  no  plan  at  all.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  question  of  the  military  value  of  the  Australians  was  raised, 
I  heard  him  say  that  he  would  desire  nothing  better  than  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  15,000  trained  Australians  and  told  to  go  where  he  liked  with  them. 
The  war  showed  how  well  he  had  gauged  their  quality.  His  greatest  Imperial 
service,  though  it  has  not  always  been  recognised,  was  his  report  on  Australian 
defence  in  1890  ;  the  principles  which  he  would  have  applied  to  the  Empire 
he  brought  to  bear  on  the  half-dozen  separate  defence  establishments  at  the 
Antipodes  ;  he  showed  the  need  for  Australian  federation  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  efficiency  and  unity  in  defence.  It  was  his  report  which  induced  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  to  take  up  the  question  and  to  persist  till  the  Commonwealth  was 
assured.  Sir  Bevan's  address  on  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  held 
in  March  1891  is  worth  study  thirty  years  after.  If  he  had  had  his  way 
national  service  would  have  been  adopted  throughout  the  British  Empire  a 
generation  before  the  Great  War  made  conscription  itself  a  vital  necessity. 

During  Sir  Bevan's  chairmanship  the  Institute  made  a  big  advance  in 
membership  ;  Earl  Grey's  ideal  as  president  of  100,000  members  was  in  keeping 
with  his  own  view  of  the  appeal  the  Institute  should  make  to  every  "  Imperial 
minded  "  man  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the  Provinces,  and  in  the  Dominions.  At 
the  annual  meeting  in  1912  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Frederick  Dutton  said  that  what 
the  Institute  wanted  was  a  working  chairman.  They  had  one  in  Sir  Bevan 
Edwards.  In  the  old  days  they  had  a  permanent  but  not  a  working  head  ; 
consequently  a  different  chairman  presided  at  each  of  the  Council  meetings. 
Under  Eule  43,  he  explained,  the  chairman  annually  elected  was  not  eligible 
for  office  for  more  than  two  consecutive  years.  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  was  the 
first  chosen  under  that  rule ;  he  was  elected  for  the  second  year,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  continue,  the  rule  was  suspended.  The  compliment  speaks 
for  itself.  Sir  Bevan,  said  Mr.  Dutton,  was  "  brimful  of  knowledge  in  the 
matter  of  initiating  further  directions  for  enterprise."  His  address  as  chair- 
man had  indicated  ideas  which  were  his  own  and  were  what  they  expected 
of  a  working  chairman.  Mr.  Dutton  expressed  his  personal  admiration  of  the 
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energy  and  enthusiasm  Sir  Bevan  had  thrown  into  his  work,  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  of  the  Institute.  Sir  Bevan,  in  reply,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  alteration  of  the  rule,  whether  he  continued  chairman  or  not : 
"  It  took  a  man  three  years'  solid  work,"  he  said,  "  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
matters,  and  he  found  they  were  only  at  the  beginning  of  much  that  they  ought 
to  take  up."  Three  years  later,  when  Sir  Bevan  passed  on  his  "  official  trustee- 
ship "  to  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Earl  Grey  said  the  Council  parted  from  him  as 
chairman  "  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  and  of  grateful  appreciation."  Sir 
Sevan's  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute  was  maintained  to  the  end.  But 
his  eighty  odd  winters  told  upon  his  activities,  and  reluctantly  he  confessed, 
in  a  letter  I  received  from  him  two  years  ago,  that  he  must  leave  to  younger 
men  things  he  would  have  loved  to  do  himself;  He  was  a  fine  sample  of 
the  happily  numerous  type  of  man  who,  having  served  the  Empire  Overseas, 
returns  full  of  honours  to  the  Old  Country  to  give  it  the  best  of  counsels  and 
to  assist  in  consolidating  what  he  had  helped  to  build,  "  That  our  house 
stand  together  and  its  pillars  do  not  fall." 

EDWARD  SALMON. 


THE  PATRIOT. 

NOT  he  who  shouts  with  heated  breath, 

And  prates  of  death  and  glory, 
It  is  not  his  to  leave  a  name 

Writ  in  heroic  story. 
His  words  are  doughtier  than  his  deeds, 
He  follows  not  where  valour  leads. 

Not  he  who  toasts  the  warrior  brave, 

In  many  a  deep  libation, 
He  serves  too  well  his  own  desire, 

But  does  not  serve  the  Nation. 
Too  low  the  aim,  too  cheap  the  price 
That  does  not  claim  some  sacrifice  ! 

He  is  the  patriot,  who,  imbued 

With  zeal  and  dauntless  daring, 
Fares  forth  with  pure  and  high  resolve, 

His  country's  burdens  sharing. 
Self  cast  aside,  he  doth  but  heed 
The  greatness  of  his  Nation's  need. 

He  serves  his  land  who  serves  his  God. 

For  truth  and  right  contending, 
Who  ready  stands  at  duty's  call, 

Life's  precious  things  defending. 
On  honour's  scroll  his  name  shall  be, 
Though  all  unknown  to  history, 

A.  E.  WOODCOCK. 
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ENGLAND  :    AN  AUSTRALIAN'S  IMPRESSION. 
By  MURIEL  FARR. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember  I  have  loved  the  sea,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to 
envy  those  who  see  it  first  when  old  enough  to  realise  to  the  full  its  magic 
beauty,  wondering  if  the  keen  delight  of  that  "  rapture-smitten  moment  " 
might  not  outweigh  the  loss  of  memories  and  associations  born  of  long  know- 
ledge and  companionship.  And  in  the  same  way  I  wonder  if  England  is  as 
beautiful  to  those  who  always  live  with  her  as  to  her  children  whose  share 
of  Empire-building  exiles  them  for  years  from  the  island  of  their  birth,  or 
who,  like  myself,  come  from  the  Dominions  to  the  Motherland  for  the  first 
tune.  We  are  apt  to  take  the  gifts  of  the  gods  for  granted  when  living  cheek 
by  jowl  with  them  every  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  stands  out  most  vividly  from  the  welter  of 
impressions  that  thrust  one  upon  another  in  the  breathlessness  of  the  first 
few  days.  The  Thames,  with  its  thronged  shipping  and  great  russet-sailed 
barges  going  lazily  with  the  tide  ;  the  dash  across  London  from  Liverpool 
Street  to  Waterloo  ;  the  journey  onwards  to  the  ordered  beauty  of  the 
southern  country-side.  I  have  a  confused  memory  of  crowds  and  size,  and  an 
odd  sense  of  familiarity.  "  All  through  business  London/*  I  wrote  at  the  time, 
"  the  Mansion  House  and  the  Bank,  Threadneedle  Street  and  Cheapside,  and 
the  Strand — all  the  names  one  knows  so  well ;  you've  never  imagined  any- 
thing like  it.  Multiply  Sydney  manifold,  put  in  20,000  motor  buses  and 
thousands  more  motors  and  people,  make  the  streets  narrower  and  more 
winding,  and  you've  got  it.  You  could  walk  along  the  streets  on  the  tops 
of  vehicles,  like  stepping-stones,  I'm  sure.  .  .  .  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
imagined  so  many  chimney-pots.  At  first  the  train  runs  at  the  level  of  the 
house-tops,  and  there  is  an  endless  view  of  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  with 
glimpses  of  Westminster  and  the  Thames  between." 

But  it  is  the  sense  of  familiarity  that  counts  for  most  I  think.  You 
stumble  upon  familiar  names  and  places  as  upon  old  friends,  setting  the  seal 
of  possession  on  them  as  you  go,  till  London — or  at  least  the  fragment  of  it 
encompassed  by  your  more  frequent  wanderings — is  your  own.  Yours, 
because  it  is  the  cradle  of  your  history  and  the  home  of  your  fathers,  its 
pavements  worn  by  their  footsteps,  and  every  turn  of  its  streets  eloquent  of 
their  tradition  ;  because  it  is  your  personal  heritage  as  a  unit  of  the  Empire, 
and  so  belongs  with  a  peculiar  intimacy  no  other  place  could  win.  And  yet, 
intimate  as  it  is,  it  is  impersonal  too.  You  may  own  London,  but  London 
knows — and  cares — little  of  you  ;  wherein  lies  much  of  its  charm.  To  go  your 
way  unquestioned  and  unknown,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  seething'life  and  yet 
be  utterly  detached — such  freedom  has  a  value  all  its  own  for  those  whose 
lives  have  passed  in  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  small  community. 

Some  pictures  print  themselves  early  and  indelibly  on  the  mind.  West- 
minster and  the  Thames  in  the  golden  glow  of  a  late  autumn  afternoon  ; 
Whitehall  and  the  Mall ;  the  long  vista  of  Oxford  Street  in  mist  or  drizzling 
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rain ;  bits  of  old  London  that  survive  in  spite  of  "  progress  " ;  the  softened 
atmosphere  that  suffers  no  harsh  outlines ;  the  green  peace  of  garden  and 
square  and  park.  Like  Hawthorne,  I  came  upon  Staple  Inn  by  lucky  accident, 
and  shall  remember  always,  I  think,  the  cloistered  calm  of  its  old-world  garden 
where  fluttering  daffodils  caught  and  flung  back  the  gold  of  sunlight  filtering 
through  the  trees. 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  so  much  is  heard  of  London's  bricks  and  mortar  ; 
so  little  of  its  open  spaces  ?  My  own  mental  vision,  built  upon  heaven-knows- 
what  misconception  of  reading  and  hearsay,  was  of  a  never-ending  succession 
of  buildings  with  scarcely  a  break  between.  There  were  squares  and  parks 
I  knew,  but  in  my  imagined  London  they  were  few  and  far  between,  their 
trees  stunted  and  soot-grimed,  and  their  atmosphere  one  of  dejection  rather 
than  of  spaciousness  and  peace.  Ignorance,  of  course  ;  but  an  ignorance 
not  uncommon  in  those  who  only  know  their  London  second-hand,  and  that 
is  in  some  measure  born  of  London's  own  tradition  of  insisting  less  upon  her 
beauties  than  upon  her  mean  streets  and  grime  and  smoke. 

And  so  it  is  of  rural  England.  To  me  at  least  there  was  none  of  the  sense 
of  circumscribed  views  and  short  distances  that  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
felt  by  travellers  from  vast  and  scantily  peopled  countries.  Indeed,  knowing 
her  limited  size  and  her  enormous  population,  it  was  a  wonder  to  me  always 
that  so  much  of  the  country-side  remained  untouched  ;  that  even  in  the 
populous  south  one  came  so  often  upon  wide  views  and  open  spaces,  with 
only  church  spires  pointing  through  the  trees  and  smoke  curling  upwards 
from  cottage  chimneys  to  mark  the  site  of  villages  tucked  into  the  heart  of 
the  valleys.  It  is  when  one  looks  closer  and  realises  how  every  inch  of  the 
ground  is  cared  for  and  tended,  that  one  realises  too  what  a  multitude  of 
hands  must  be  employed  to  achieve  such  perfection,  how  age-old  the  standard 
of  that  perfection  must  be.  In  newer  countries  there  are  time  and  labour 
only  for  bare  essentials,  and  in  comparison  with  them  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  English  country,  with  its  clipped  hedges  and  flower-banked  lanes,  is 
like  a  vast  garden,  with  every  path  swept  and  tidy,  every  leaf  polished  and 
in  its  appointed  place. 

It  is,  perhaps,  because  of  this  ordered  care  that  the  English  country,  also, 
has  its  sense  of  intimacy — the  intimacy  that  is  the  atmosphere  of  every  loved 
and  lived-in  home.  Land  that  is  cherished  for  generations  must,  I  think, 
absorb  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  tend  it,  and  in  the  English  country 
I  seemed  to  find  England  personified.  Peaceful  and  steadfast,  stable  and 
secure,  the  villages  that  have  stood  for  so  long  are  typical  of  the  race.  To 
know  them  even  a  little  is  to  love  them,  and  to  love  them  is  to  understand 
something  of  what  has  gone  to  the  making  of  England,  and  what  England  is. 


THE  Vancouver  Daily  World  has  issued  the  British  Columbia  Development  Number,  which 
not  merely  tells  the  story  of  the  past  but  affords  an  idea  of  what  the  future  has  in 
store.  Agriculture,  mining,  land  settlement,  Education,  and  the  resources  of  British  Columbia 
generally  are  all  dealt  with  by  writers  who  may  claim  to  be  specialists  in  their  various 
departments. 
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WEST  INDIAN  HISTORY. 

By  C.  S.  S.  Higham. 

UNTIL  very  recent  years  few  students,  if  any  at  all,  have  paid  adequate  attention 
to  the  problems  of  West  Indian  history,  and  this  was  largely  due  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Americans.  Proudly  conscious  of  their  success  in  organising  a  separate 
state  and  full  of  brave  hopes  for  the  future,  they  concentrated  their  study  on 
the  history  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  of  the  mainland,  and  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  cutting  off  the  West  Indies  altogether  from  their  purview.  Thus  for  some 
time  they  worked  at  the  history  of  their  country  from  a  wrong  angle,  and 
examined,  in  isolation,  facts  whose  significance  could  only  be  properly  appreci- 
ated when  studied  as  part  of  a  whole — a  whole  of  which  the  West  Indies  was 
by  no  means  an  unimportant  part.  It  is  of  recent  years  that  this  mistake  has 
been  rectified,  and  scholars,  both  American  and  English,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  story  of  the  many  islands  which  lie  like  green  jewels  upon  the 
blue  of  a  tropical  sea.  Writh  this  new  interest  came  a  truer  recognition  of  the 
place  of  the  mainland  colonies  in  the  old  colonial  system  :  if  the  New  England 
colonies  strove  hard  against  what  they  regarded  as  oppression  they  had  no 
monopoly  of  the  heroic  virtue,  for  the  island  colonies  were  no  less  vociferous, 
and  willing  to  act  if  necessary,  as  when  Barbados  declared  its  independence  of 
Parliament  after  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First.  Thus  gradually  a  new 
light  is  being  thrown  upon  the  political  development  of  the  mainland  colonies, 
while  the  economic  problems  of  the  West  Indies  afford  interesting  parallels  to 
those  of  the  Southern  Colonies.  So  there  is  being  built  up  a  new  account  of 
the  old  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  the  problems  which  statesmen  had  to  face  can  be  better  appreci- 
ated and  their  efforts  to  solve  these  problems  judged  in  a  more  broad-minded 
spirit. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  source  of  new  light  on  the  development  of 
the  United  States  that  West  Indian  history  is  of  interest,  for  it  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  picturesque  romance.  Here  amidst  the  innumerable  islets  of  the 
Caribbean  grew  up  that  fierce  brotherhood  of  men  of  every  nation,  the  buc- 
caneers ;  men  brave  indeed,  but  cruel  beyond  all  telling.  Here,  too,  as  European 
Governments  gradually  established  their  authority,  this  half -recognised  brother- 
hood was  suppressed  and  gradually  gave  way  to  the  black-hearted  pirates 
whose  doings  still  form  the  basis  of  many  a  tale  of  adventure.  The  West 
Indies,  too,  were  a  strategic  centre  of  most  of  the  naval  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  the  wealth  of  the  sugar  islands  drew  many  fleets  to  the  Caribbean, 
either  to  plunder  enemy  plantations  or  to  protect  national  trade.  But  West 
Indian  history  has  yet  another  importance  greater  than  the  romantic,  which 
may  be  measured  by  contrasting  the  present  condition  of  the  negro  in  the 
United  States  with  that  of  the  West  Indian  of  colour  in  the  British  Colonies. 
At  the  outset  the  economic  conditions  were  similar,  a  tropical  or  semi-tropical 
country  calling  for  cultivation,  and  to  meet  this  call  the  importation  of  forced 
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labour  in  the  shape  of  West  African  negroes.  Whence  then  came  the  vast 
difference  between  the  two  countries  which  we  see  to-day  ?  To  this  vital 
question  only  a  scientific^  study  of  the  past  can  give  a  true  answer,  and  save 
us  from  the  vague  generalisations  which  are  as  easy  to  make  as  they  are 
dangerous.  The  whole  question  of  the  slave  trade  is  gradually  coming  under 
review,  the  organisation  of  the  factories  owned  by  the  slave- trading  company 
upon  the  West  Coast,  the  method  of  transporting  the  slaves  to  America'and  their 
disposal  there,  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  and  the  reaction  of  slavery  upon 
the  social  and  economic  structure  of  society.  Above  all  in  importance  is  a 
scientific  examination  of  the  results,  both  political  and  economic,  which  were 
brought  about  by  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  we  ought  now  to  be  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  violent  accusations  and  heated  passions  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  to  undertake  such  a  task.  This  leads  again  to  other  problems  :  the 
attempts  to  introduce  indentured  labour  to  take  the  place  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  desperate  struggle  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  against  the  growing  threat 
of  beet  sugar  with  its  backing  of  Government  support.  One  change  of  great 
importance,  which  so  far  has  attracted  but  little  attention,  is  the  decay  in  the 
West  Indies  of  the  system  of  representative  government  which  they  had  enjoyed 
ever  since  their  first  settlement.  It  is  a  most  instructive  contrast  to  notice 
that  just  at  the  time  when  the  newer  white  men's  colonies  in  more  temperate 
climates  were  struggling  upwards  to  responsible  government,  the  older  British 
Colonies,  which  had  already  lost  a  large  proportion  of  their  white  population, 
were  travelling  the  opposite  road,  and  becoming  Crown  Colonies  of  the  modern 
type. 

To-day  we  are  faced  with  yet  another  change  in  the  growing  demands  of 
the  West  Indians  for  further  self-government.  The  question  of  the  federation 
of  the  various  colonies  is  frequently  mooted,  while  the  people  of  Canada  are 
taking  an  increasing  interest  in  a  tropical  area  which  is  under  the  British  flag 
and  so  near  to  their  own  coasts.  All  these  movements  are  conditioned  by  the 
steady  growth  of  the  United  States,  their  increasing  power  in  the  West  Indies 
since  the  defeat  of  Spain  and  the  more  recent  purchase  of  the  Danish  islands, 
and  most  of  all  by  the  dark  shadow  of  the  colour  problem  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  West  Indies  are  once  again  to  become  a 
centre  of  great  interest,  and  it  behoves  us  to  make  a  careful  study  of  their 
history,  if  we  would  face  the  present  problems  wisely  and  see  them  in  their 
true  perspective. 

THE  IMPERIAL  BUREAU  or  ENTOMOLOGY. — Sir  Arthur  E.  Shipley,  iif  an  article  in  The  Times, 
describes  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology  during  thirteen  years  in  the 
study  of  insect  pests.  He  says  that  identifications  of  4,300  different  species  out  of  53,000 
insects  submitted  were  issued  in  the  past  year.  Every  year  the  work  increases,  "  and 
at  the  present  moment  the  committee  have  under  consideration  the  question  of  opening 
up  a  new  line  of  activity  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  beneficial  parasites  to  keep  down 
insect  pests  which  may  be  susceptible  to  this  mode  of  attack.  The  Bureau  is,  in 
effect,  a  clearing-house  for  entomological  knowledge,  and  it  keeps  closely  in  touch 
with  entomologists  throughout  the  Empire,  from  the  oldest  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  to  the  newest  of  the  mandated  territories,  as  well  as  with  a  large  number 
of  foreign  entomologists." 
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CONTINUITY  IN  EMPIRE  WORK. 

By  the  Author  of  "  An  Empire  View  of  the  Empire  Tangle,"  etc. 

DURING  the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been  four  conferences  at  which 
the  Empire  with  its  Dominions  has  been  assembled — the  Imperial  Conference, 
the  Washington  Conference,  the  Genoa  Conference,  and  the  Hague  Conference. 
The  enormous  difficulties,  the  expert  direction  of  the  solution  of  which  it  was 
the  province  of  the  Hague  Commissions  to  determine,  but  which  could  by  no 
means  be  disposed  of  at  the  Hague,  the  recent  announcement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  is  hoped  to  have  an  Imperial  Conference  next  year,  the 
demands  for  the  extension  of  the  Washington  Agreements  to  armies  if  possible, 
not  to  mention  an  amount  of  collaboration  and  co-operation  on  other  out- 
standing Empire  matters,  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  entered 
upon  an  age  of  conferences.  This  being  so,  an  important  question  presents 
itself  to  the  official  mind — what  continuity,  if  any,  exists  at  present  in  these 
conferences  and  conferential  matters  ? 

The  personnel  of  the  Imperial  Conference  which  sat  in  London  last  year 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Washington  Conference,  which  again 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  which  in  turn  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  personnel  of  the  Hague  Conference.  With  two 
minor  exceptions  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Secretariat. 

While  such  difference  in  representation  is  to  a  large  degree  both  necessary 
and  inevitable  in  conferences  aiming  at  such  different  objectives,  nevertheless 
it  is  self-evident  that  a  great  many  matters  which  come  up  for  consideration 
at  one  conference  reappear  at  succeeding  conferences.  With  regard  to  decisions 
reached,  the  decision  itself  is  of  little  use  without  an  appreciation  of  the  full 
context.  With  regard  to  decisions  not  reached  but  shelved,  all  the  more  is 
a  registration  of  the  progress  made  essential. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  suggestion  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Imperial  Conference  for  preliminary  conversations  in  London  on  the  Washington 
programme,  as  the  fact  that  Washington  was  to  be  held  so  shortly  after  the 
Imperial  Conference  prevented  the  Prime  Ministers  assembled  from  attending 
both.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  had  hardly  arrived 
home  when  the  other  representatives  were  on  their  way  to  Washington. 

With  this  want  of  continuity  the  difficult  problem  of  Dominion  representa- 
tion, permanent  or  otherwise,  in  Conferences  Imperial  or  International,  is 
not  necessarily  concerned,  and  for  its  solution  it  cannot  wait.  Those  who 
have  followed  carefully  the  registered  opinions  of  the  various  Dominions  on 
this  latter  problem  remember  that  the  constitutional  issue  was  especially 
ruled  out  from  the  last  Imperial  Conference  as  it  was  thought  better  to  allow 
events  to  shape  themselves.  But  for  the  evolution  of  the  Imperial  machine 
one  can  with  advantage  draw  on  the  experience  and  on  the  lessons  which 
a  study  of  the  British  constitution  offers.  What  provision  do  we  find  for 
continuity  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain  ? 
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The  Cabinet,  as  everybody  knows,  goes  in  and  out  with  the  party  in  power, 
but  continuity  is  established  through  the  office  of  the  Permanent  Under- 
secretaries— officials  who  remain  regardless  of  political  change,  who  have  no 
executive  voice  and  no  political  function,  but  who  are  responsible  for  keeping 
matters,  each  of  his  own  Department,  in  focus  and  prospective,  in  other  words, 
responsible  for  representing  continuity,  which  is  indispensable  whether  in 
the  affairs  of  men  or  of  nations.  The  complexities  and  number  of  our  present 
problems  render  this  continuity  more  than  ever  indispensable  to-day. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sole  remedy  lies  in  the  establishment  of  an  Empire 
Secretariat,  so  constituted  as  to  be  directly  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  respective  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  effecting  continuity  in  these  matters, 
and  co-ordination  and  liaison  with  the  Dominions  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

The  only  place  where  this  can  be  effected  is  London,  which  is,  and  will 
remain,  the  central  clearing-house  for  Empire  and  International  developments 
and  events.  It  may  be  asked  why  such  co-ordination  and  such  continuity 
as  exist  at  present  for  Great  Britain  are  not  good  enough  for  all  the  Empire. 
The  answer  to  this  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  while  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
are  the  interests  of  every  part,  nevertheless  a  good  many  matters  have  primary 
interests  for  the  Dominions,  and  with  regard  to  these  their  points  of  view 
are  sometimes  very  special  ones.  There  are  questions  which  affect  the 
Dominions  neither  more  nor  less  than,  but  equally  with,  Great  Britain.  There 
are  other  matters  that  affect  them  more — there  are  some  which  affect  them 
less.  At  present  such  official  continuity  in  reports  or  records  as  is  available 
represents  primarily  the  requirements  of  the  British  Cabinet.  That  these 
official  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  accessible  to  the  Dominions  when  required 
there  is  no  question,  nor  can  there  be  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Motherland 
has  any  other  ambition  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  Empire  government 
than  to  help  the  Dominions  in  the  way  they  themselves  wish.  The  present 
situation  calls  for  action  by  the  Dominions.  It  is  suggested  that  certain 
circumstances  make  it  necessary  that  in  this  respect  the  Dominions,  and  they 
only  can,  make  the  advance.  Nor  do  they  always  have  quite  the  same  idea 
upon  such  matters,  and  they  would  no  doubt  prefer  to  have  their  own  official 
constructions  under  their  own  guidance. 

One  hears  from  time  to  time  a  certain  amount  of  talk  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  Empire,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  entirely 
confused  and  contradictory  ideas,  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  war,  as  to 
what  is  called  Dominion  status,  largely  due,  as  the  writer  has  tried  to  show 
in  his  "  Empire  View  of  the  Empire  Tangle/'  to  conflicting  interpretations 
being  put  on  the  status  of  the  Dominions  as  derived  from  their  membership 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  the  Press  can  be  held  to  articulate  public  opinion 
to  any  extent,  then  the  reviews  of  that  book  from  journals  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  round  the  Empire  go  to  show  that,  while  disintegration  might  appear 
to  have  set  in,  this  is  the  last  thing  that  is  wanted.  Decentralisation,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  desired.  And  while  the  present  situation  is  one  of  drift,  it  was 
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pointed  out  in  several  cases  that  whereas  a  solution  precipitated  by  any  far- 
reaching  constitutional  measure  is  neither  necessary  nor  desired,  still  sometfiing 
ought  to  be  done.  Eealising  then,  as  we  must,  that  Empire  evolution  is  a  growth 
and  must  be  waited  for,  what  step  can  be  taken  which,  without  violating  that 
axiom,  and  which  would  not  anticipate  any  of  the  changes  for  which  we  must 
await  the  mature  moment,  can  nevertheless  assist  Empire  liaison  and  keep  us 
in  touch  ?  The  answer,  it  is  suggested,  is  to  be  found  in  an  Empire  Secretariat. 

In  this  respect  one  recognises  again  that  sense  of  prevision  which  Mr.  Massey 
has  shown  in  his  understanding  of  the  Empire  problem.  On  his  return  to 
New  Zealand  after  the  Imperial  Conference  last  year,  he  pointed  out  this  want 
of  continuity  and  indicated  that,  pending  the  arrival,  possibly  afar  off,  of  an 
Empire  Parliament,  it  might  be  better  to  commence  with  an  Imperial  Council 
on  which  the  Dominions  and  the  more  important  dependencies  would  be  repre- 
sented, and  which  would  meet  in  London,  or  in  one  of  the  Dominions,  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  transact  its  business  once  a  year  : 

"  A  body  that  would  grow  and  develop  as  circumstances  and  conditions 
required,  until  it  became  what  it  ought  to  be — a  real  important  governing 
factor  in  the  affairs  of  Empire.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  something  must 
be  done  in  addition  to  the  sentimental  ties  which  now  keep  the  Empire  together." 

That  such  a  council  will,  sooner  or  later,  arrive  and  be  centred  in  the  Privy 
Council  is  a  probable  eventuality — a  suggestion  in  favour  of  which  opinion 
appears  to  be  increasing  round  the  Empire.  But  in  the  meantime,  even  pending 
the  taking  of  such  an  initial  step,  the  question  of  the  Secretariat  calls  for  an 
answer. 

Are  the  Dominions  satisfied  with  less  continuity  in  their  Imperial  and 
external  affairs  than  the  Government  of  Great  Britain?  To  participate  in 
Imperial  and  International  matters  they  have  recently  claimed  and  been  con- 
ceded the  right.  Can  they  afford  to  dispense  with  continuity  in  these  matters 
any  more  than  they  can  in  matters  of  domestic  and  municipal  government  ? 

EDWARD  MOUSLEY. 

PAPUA   AND  THE  WESTERN   PACIFIC.* 
By  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW. 

[The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  being  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Institute  since  the 
death  of  Sir  George  Parkin,  he  desired  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  deeply 
they  regretted  the  loss  of  one  who  was  for  so  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute,  and  on  so  many  occasions  had  addressed 
the  members  of  the  Institute.  In  introducing  Miss  Grimshaw,  Mr.  Jenkins  described 
her  as  one  of  the  most  travelled  ladies  in  the  British  Empire.] 

I  FEEL  that  some  apology,  perhaps,  is  due  to  this  Institute  for  a  paper  which  adds 
nothing  to  scientific  knowledge  in  any  aspect.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
geography  of  Papua  which  has  not  been  said  before.  I  have  no  contribution  to 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  June  27,  1922,  at  4  p.m.,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  in  the  chair. 
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make  to  the  science  of  ethnology.  These  matters,  however,  have  been  taken  up, 
in  time  past,  by  observers  fully  qualified  to  deal  with  them  in  all  their  aspects,  and 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  cause  of  science  will  suffer  for  lack  of  any  small  help 
that  I  might  give. 

On  the  other  hand,  less  has  been  said  than  might  be  said  about  certain  common 
and  everyday  aspects  of  life  in  these  far  corners  of  the  Empire.  The  lives  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  their  relations  with  the  coloured  population,  the  resources  of 
the  country,  are  matters  of  interest  to  many.  On  such  questions  a  residence  of 
fifteen  years  gives  me  some  authority  to  speak.  I  have  seen  Papua,  from  the 
white  man's  point  of  view,  made  in  that  time.  I  have  seen  the  start  of  the  planta- 
tion country  and  its  development,  the  pacification  of  nearly  all  the  territory,  and 
the  exploration  of  a  very  large  part.  I  know  how  people  live  there,  and  what  the 
life  means  to  them.  It  is  of  these  things  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

The  Pacific  world — that  vast  space  covering  about  one-third  of  the  whole  earth's 
surface — has,  in  late  years,  attracted  very  great  interest  and  attention.  On  this 
side  of  the  world,  the  line  of  cleavage  which  separates  the  Central  and  Eastern 
Pacific  from  the  Western  groups  is  not  understood  by  the  general  public.  The 
islands  are  the  islands  to  them — homes  of  romance,  lands  of  the  pearl  and  the 
palm,  "  sunny  isles  of  Eden  ..."  where  life  is  one  long  dream,  and  the  jincome 
tax  is  not,  and  the  curse  of  labour  is,  once  for  all,  remitted 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  idea — not  a  very  great  deal — where  the  Eastern  and 
Central  Pacific  is  concerned.  But  the  well-known  groups  of  islands  are  more  or 
less  civilised  in  these  days ;  and  most  white  folk  make  their  living  in  very  ordinary 
ways.  Land  is  usually  hard,  sometimes  impossible,  to  get.  The  dying  races  of 
Polynesia  are  no  labourers,  even  for  themselves.  White  people  have  to  do  much 
more  of  their  own  work  than,  as  a  rule,  they  contemplated.  Golden  opportunities 
are  gone;  everything  is  known,  almost  everything  worth  having  is  taken.  That 
was  to  be  expected.  For  the  Eastern  and  Central  Islands,  Polynesia  and  part  of 
Micronesia,  have  no  locks  to  pick.  The  climates  are  good,  though  hot;  there  is 
no  fever;  nowadays  there  are  no  dangerous  or  even  savage  natives.  Doors  are 
wide  open.  And  you  do  not  find  good  things  inside  the  open  door. 

Eomance,  too,  has  fled  away  from  much  of  the  Pacific  world.  The  tourist 
steamer  kills  romance;  the  grand  hotel,  the  telephone  exchange,  bury  it.  The 
islands  are  too  comfortable.  You  cannot  have  comfort  and  romance,  much  less 
comfort  and  opportunity. 

But  cross  the  165th  degree  of  East  longitude,  leave  Fiji,  the  last  of  the  typical 
"  South  Sea  Island  "  groups,  behind,  and  you  slip  at  once  back  into  the  island 
world  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  its  dangers,  discomforts,  wonders,  and 
opportunities.  The  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomons,  and,  more  than  all,  the  great 
dark  land  of  New  Guinea,  are  still  behind  locked  doors.  Fever  is  one  lock. 
Dangerous  natives  are  another.  Eemoteness,  bad  and  infrequent  steamer  service 
are  a  third.  And,  as  one  might  expect,  there  are  things  behind  the  doors  worth 
finding  and  taking. 

In  Papua,  alone  of  all  Pacific  countries,  you  can  get  land,  good  land,  in  any 
quantity  for  practically  nothing ;  you  can  find  labour  at  a  moderate  price ;  you  can 
prospect  for  precious  minerals  and  gems  with  fair  chance  of  success.  You  can 
explore,  if  you  have  the  money  and  time  and  the  constitution  of  a  Shackleton  or 
a  Scott ;  trace  rivers  that  no  one  has  followed,  find  tribes  unknown  to  man.  You 
can  start  new  industries;  discover  resources  unheard  of.  The  timbers  are  not 
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exploited;  the  minerals  are  barely  scratched;  there  is  a  whole  thermal  district, 
with  geysers,  hot  rivers,  mineral  springs,  that  has  not  even  been  mapped  out; 
there  are  great  areas  of  potential  sugar  country  almost  uninhabited ;  there  is  more 
water  power  in  the  way  of  falls  and  rapids,  all  unused,  than  in  any  country  south 
of  the  Equator. 

You  can  have  adventure  in  Papua :  visit  cannibal  tribes  and  tribes  that  have 
been  cannibal  but  yesterday;  trade  up  and  down  the  coasts  and  about  the  islands 
in  your  own  schooner,  with  your  own  native  crew ;  you  can  see  the  most  wonderful 
birds  in  the  world,  including  the  paradise  family,  shoot  crocodiles  and  pythons 
that  are  giants  of  their  kind.  You  can  travel  through  scenery  that,  even  in  the 
world  of  the  Pacific,  is  unmatched  for  beauty.  There  are  whole  constellations  of 
unconsidered  coral  islands  lying  about  the  end  of  the  country,  many  of  them  larger 
than  famous  Polynesian  groups;  larger,  individually,  some  of  them,  than  an 
English  county.  There  are  mountain  ranges  up  to  thirteen  thousand  feet;  rivers 
that  turn  the  sea  yellow  and  fresh,  far  out  of  sight  of  land.  If  the  country  of  New 
Guinea,  with  its  Dutch  half,  its  mandated  quarter,  formerly  German,  and  its  old- 
established  British  quarter  of  Papua,  were  not  perched  almost  on  the  northern 
tip  of  huge  Australia,  its  size  and  importance  would  be  better  understood.  Looking 
at  the  map,  one  can  scarce  realise  that  Papua,  formerly  British  New  Guinea, 
alone  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  England,  yet  that  is  the  case. 

The  doors,  as  I  have  said,  are  shut.  If  they  had  not  been  shut — if  they  had 
not  been  reinforced  further  by  the  unique  geographical  position  of  New  Guinea,  at 
the  back  of  everywhere  and  on  the  way  to  nowhere — the  country  would  not  be 
what  it  is  to-day,  a  land  of  opportunities  In  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  years 
following  the  war,  one  may  take  it  as  read  that  nothing  worth  having  is  left  to  lie 
loose  about  the  world.  The  good  things  of  the  Western  Pacific  are  not  lying  loose. 
But,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  the  only  good  things  remaining  in  Oceania. 

What  are  these  doors  that  shut  away  the  rich,  free  lands  of  Papua,  its  minerals, 
its  water  power,  its  timbers,  from  the  world  outside?  How  is  it  that  the  white 
population  to-day  numbers  no  more  than  a  thousand,  the  steamer  service  is  con- 
fined to  one  small  boat  leaving  Sydney  every  four  weeks,  and  the  two  settlements 
are  not  increasing  in  size?  How  is  it  that  the  hundreds  of  people  who  wish  to 
live  in  the  "  South  Sea  Islands"  never  contemplate  Papua,  with  its  marvellous 
scenery  and  rich  resources,  as  a  possible  home? 

Fever  is  the  principal  bar.  With  Fiji  the  non-malarial  countries  end.  Cross 
the  invisible  dividing  line  that,  in  the  Pacific,  is  as  important  as  Wallace's  Line  in 
Malaysia,  the  line  that  runs  about  the  165th  degree  of  East  longitude,  and  you  come 
upon  the  lands  where  malarial  fever  is  a  part  of  daily  life. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  fever  is  of  no  importance,  or  that  it  should  not  be 
seriously  considered ;  but  I  do  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  too  much  is  made 
of  it  by  people  who  have  never  lived  in  fever  countries.  The  word  has  certain 
terrifying  associations.  Fever,  in  temperate  countries,  means  typhoid,  typhus, 
scarlet  fever,  swift  and  fatal  diseases  that  come  suddenly,  keep  the  victim  confined 
to  bed  for  weeks  under  constant  medical  care,  and  very  frequently  kill. 

Fever,  in  the  Western  Pacific,  means  a  trouble  that  is  more  or  less  constant ; 
that  affects  the  health  of  various  people  in  various  degrees — passes  over  some 
altogether,  visits  others  frequently,  and  kills  not  many,  but  a  few.  It  is  responsible 
for  a  good  deal  of  bad  health;  but  year  by  year  this  lessens,  as  the  questions  of 
fever  treatment  and  prevention  are  better  understood.  And  the  decrease  will 
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go  on;  for  we  are,  as  yet,  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  fight  with  malarial 
fever,  which  when  won — as  it  will  be  won — will  give  us  true  empire  over  the 
tropics.  This  is  a  question  on  which  I  wish  to  dwell,  for  I  have  seen,  as 
thousands  of  others  have  seen,  the  beginning  of  the  great  trek  sunward  on  the  part 
of  the  white  race.  Not  always  will  the  white  man  rest  content  with  life  lived 
in  the  grip  of  frost  and  fog,  rheumatism  eating  the  bones  of  middle  age,  and 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  wiping  out  more  lives  than  malaria  ever  was  accountable 
for.  Not  always,  in  these  lean  years,  will  he  contentedly  spend  a  third  of  his 
income  merely  on  keeping  warm.  Not  for  ever  will  he  go  on  believing  bogey 
tales  of  the  effects  of  heat  upon  white  men's  energy  and  efficiency:  tales  that 
owe  most  of  their  origin  to  the  unlucky  custom  of  sending  the  inefficient,  the 
failures,  the  drinkers,  out  of  the  way  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  get  on  as 
best  they  can,  and,  incidentally,  to  set  a  pace  so  feeble  that  the  whole  standard 
of  white  achievement  in  their  neighbourhood  is  lowered.  I  have  seen  what  the 
white  man,  away  from  the  crusted  traditions  of  tropic  life  as  lived  in  Asia,  can  do, 
when  he  makes  his  own  traditions,  and  does  what  he  feels  he  can.  I  have  seen 
men  of  sixty  tramping  over  tropic  mountain  ranges  as  easily  as  boys;  others, 
young  and  old,  working  in  stores  and  offices,  European  hours,  European  ways, 
within  nine  degrees  of  the  Equator ;  doing  engineering  work  as  many  hours  of  the 
day  as  on  the  Clyde  or  the  Tyne,  in  a  shade  temperature  of  ninety;  sailoring, 
planting,  ranching,  trading,  witE  as  much  energy  as  anyone  who  lives  in  a  place 
where  fires  have  to  be  used  in  sitting-rooms  half  the  summer  through,  and  breakfast 
eaten,  during  half  the  year,  in  freezing,  lamplit  dark.  I  know  many  white  women 
who  are  more  energetic  and  industrious  in  Hot  countries  than  they  ever  were  in 
their  own,  and  who  do  not  suffer  by  it.  And  I  know  of  thousands  who  cannot 
ever  hope  to  see  the  hot  countries,  who  have  never  been  south  of  the  Channel, 
yet  who  long,  hopelessly,  as  plants  in  cellars  reach  towards  the  day,  for  skies  always 
blue,  sun  never  failing,  for  the  long,  long  summer  that  lasts  a  lifetime — things 
that  they  sense  as  existing  somewhere,  though  unseen. 

We  should  Eave  conquered  the  tropics  long  ago,  if  we  had  cared  to  do  so. 
But  we  did  not  care.  So  late  as  Thackeray's  time,  India  and  the  East  were  places 
of  dreary  exile,  never  visited  for  pleasure,  never  settled  in  as  a  home,  and  other 
hot  countries,  which  might  be  marked  on  our  colonial  maps,  simply  did  not  exist 
in  any  real  sense.  Even  to-day,  most  people  who  qualify  for  Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments, or  undertake  plantation  management,  do  so  with  EEe  idea  of  getting  away 
as  soon  as  they  have  put  by  enough  to  live  on  at  home.  They  are  not  always 
pleased  with  their  lot  when  they  do  return  to  Britain;  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  It  is  fortunate  that  an  increasing  number  do  settle  permanently  in 
the  lands  of  their  adoption ;  for  the  day  is  coming  when  the  world's  battles  will 
be  fought  over  the  possession  of  the  sun  lands,  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  known 
as  the  Great  War. 

The  Western  Pacific,  especially  Papua,  is  barred,  as  I  have  said, 
by  malarial  fever.  But  other  and  worse  things  are  absent.  Diphtheria, 
typhoid,  typhus,  scarlatina,  do  not  exist.  Smallpox  has  not  touched 
the  country  within  the  memory  of  any  living  man.  CEolera  and  bubonic  plague 
have  never  been  seen.  In  the  year  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  that  terrible  war 
legacy,  when  other  countries  were  losing  huge  percentages  of  their  population  and 
business  almost  stood  still,  Papua  alone,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  escaped.  After 
all,  malarial  fever  is  not  such  a  bad  exchange  for  these  other  terrors.  And  year  by 
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year,  as  better  food  is  procurable  and  more  variety  comes  into  the  lives  of  settlers, 
the  depressed  state  of  nerves  which  often  brings  about  fever  attacks,  will  be 
less  common.  Medical  science,  so  far  as  these  Western  Pacific  countries  are 
concerned,  will  have  to  find  a  shorter  way  out  of  the  trouble  than  draining  all 
swamps  and  waste  waters.  When  a  huge  main  range,  in  a  very  wet  climate,  is 
allied  to  a  narrow  foothill  country,  with  a  limited  amount  of  flat,  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  ranges  will  drain  down  on  the  flats  to  an  extent  that  no 
drainage  work  can  cope  with.  But  we  may  trust  medical  science  to  find  the  way ; 
it  is  already  beginning  to  see  light,  on  other  paths  than  the  one  old  one  which 
has  led  to  good  results  elsewhere,  but  which  cannot  help  lands  like  Papua. 

Begarding  the  natives,  more  misconceptions  have  been,  and  are,  current  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  dark  race  of  the  world.  It  is  possible  that  much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  sensational  methods  of  the  general  Press,  which  hungers  after 
cannibal  tales,  and  refuses  to  accept  any  other  information  about  the  lands  and 
peoples  of  the  Western  Pacific.  This  is  much  as  if  a  traveller  to  Australasia 
should  describe  British  institutions  as  good,  British  people  as  intelligent,  honest, 
and  progressive,  and  should  find  later  on  that  the  Australasian  Press  omitted  all 
such  statements  on  his  part,  using  only  his  answers  to  their  questions  about 
murders  and  accidents — so  that  the  general  impression  given  of  life  in  London 
was  one  of  motor  smashes,  trains  running  off  lines,  and  throats  cut  in  underground 
cellars.  The  informant  might  be  as  truthful  as  a  man  can  be,  yet  his  information 
would  have  the  general  effect  of  a  lie. 

It  is  in  the  last  degree  unfair  and  incorrect  to  represent  the  Papuan  native 
as  a  howling  fiend,  intent  only  on  devouring  the  white  settler,  or  driving  him  out 
of  the  country.  True,  the  natives  of  the  outback  districts,  where  Government 
influence  has  not  yet  penetrated,  are  cannibals,  as  all  New  Guinea  used  to  be — 
as  very  much  of  the  coastal  districts  were,  when  I  first  came  to  the  country 
in  1907.  True  also,  you  can  find  the  man-eater  without  going  outside  of  Port 
Moresby;  he  is  as  often  as  not  at  work  in  your  kitchen  making  jam-tarts,  or  in 
the  laundry  clear-starching  a  white  woman's  blouses;  he  fetches  your  block  of 
ice  from  the  hotel,  takes  a  tip  for  carrying  your  luggage,  and  keeps  up  the  local 
picture  show  with  his  shillings.  But  he  brings  no  cannibal  habits  with  him 
into  your  service;  they  are  tribal  ways,  like  the  way  of  the  big  village  dance 
that  lasts  a  week,  or  the  sorcerer's  way  of  raising  blue- lighted  spirits,  letting  loose 
trained  tiger-snakes  upon  enemies,  and  making  images  of  alligators  rap  yeses  and 
noes  with  their  feet.  In  your  house,  in  the  towns,  he  is  no  more  a  cannibal 
or  a  sorcerer  than  you  or  I;  he  is  merely  a  good  and  biddable  servant. 

Cannibalism  is  being  wiped  out  of  Papua  as  fast  as  the  Government,  backed  up 
by  able  patrol  officers  and  district  magistrates  and  a  fine  body  of  native  police,  can 
wipe.  Fighting  among  the  tribes  goes  witE  it.  Fifteen  years  ago  no  native  in 
the  western  river  country  or  up  the  northern  Mambare,  that  river  red  with  the 
blood  of  gold-miners  and  explorers,  could  sleep  in  peace,  with  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  waking  up  at  daylight  whole  and  uninjured.  Bather  did  he  anticipate 
a  terrible  waking  in  the  grey  hour  of  earliest  dawn,  screams  of  women  and 
howls  of  attacking*  warriors,  spears  stabbing  through  his  bark-cloth  mosquito 
net,  and  afterwards,  limbs  cut  off  one  by  one,  eyes  plucked  out,  and 
mutilated  body  roasted  while  still  breathing  and  suffering.  In  1908,  when  I 
visited  Goari-Bari,  the  place  where  the  famous  missionary,  Chalmers,  was 
killed,  I  was  especially  struck  with  the  nervousness  and  poor  condition  of 
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the  people.  Murderers  themselves,  they  lived  under  the  shadow  of 
constant  fear  of  murder.  Generally,  you  had  but  to  look  at  one  twice  to  see 
him  vanish  backwards  into  a  thicket ;  you  could  not  carry  on  a  brief  conversation 
with  the  bolder  spirits,  aided  by  an  interpreter,  without  noticing  that  the  cannibal 
warrior  was  such  a  victim  to  nerves  that  he  simply  could  not  keep  a  limb  or  a 
feature  still  for  five  seconds.  His  food,  which  consisted  largely  of  the  corpses 
of  anyone  dying  in  the  village,  may  have  been  accountable  for  part  of  his  ill-looks 
and  ugly  ways,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  most  was  due  to  want  of  sleep  and 
ceaseless  nervous  strain.  In  fact,  he  suffered  from  war  nerves. 

This  Papuan  people,  composed  of  many  tribes — of  tribes  with  Malaysian  blood, 
others  with  Polynesian  descent,  others  that  seem  to  show  Hebrew  characteristics, 
some  with  Negro  features  and  colouring,  some  with  faces  clear  cut  as  Egyptians, 
and  skins  light  brown — is  supremely  interesting  to  all  who  are  attracted  by  the 
many  problems  connected  with  the  future  of  dark  races.  The  Papuan  has,  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  being  handled  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  unusually  high  ability — Judge  Murray,  a  member  of  this  Institute 
and  a  brother  of  Gilbert  Murray,  the  famous  scholar.  In  consequence, 
he  has,  alone  of  Pacific  peoples,  escaped  what  one  may  justly  call,  in  the 
language  of  slave  days,  the  terrors  of  the  "middle  passage."  It  is  this 
middle  passage,  from  savagery  to  civilisation,  that  has  been  fatal  to  so  many  kindly 
and  delightful  coloured  races.  From  East  to  West  of  the  Pacific  the  history  of  the 
brown  island  peoples  is  written  as  in  a  book.  In  the  Marquesas,  the  day  is 
lost;  the  handsomest  brown  people  of  the  world  have  almost  died  out,  and  have 
quite  lost  the  wish  to  live.  In  Tahiti  the  decrease,  though  masked  to  some  extent 
by  mixture  with  white  blood,  is  so  rapid  as  to  prophesy  quick  extinction.  Further 
east  one  finds  the  Cook  Islands,  once  crowded  by  a  virile  race,  now  sparsely  settled 
by  a  very  few  survivors.  No  one  hopes  to  save  the  lost  Cook  Islanders,  though 
attempts  are  made  here — as  in  ofher  islands — to  put  off  the  final  day  of  extinction. 
In  Samoa  decrease  is  heavy.  In  Fiji  the  natives  for  many  years  lost  numbers 
rapidly.  Under  careful  rule,  they  seemed  to  be  almost  standing  still,  about,  the  year 
1905;  now,  one  hears  that  the  worst  point  is  passed,  and  the  Fijian  has,  very 
slowly,  begun  to  increase  once  more.  The  Maori  of  New  Zealand  has  been  saved, 
after  generations  of  decline ;  but  so  much  white  blood  is  now  mingled  with  brown, 
in  New  Zealand,  that  the  true  significance  of  the  increase  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
All  the  world  knows  the  shameful  history  of  Australia  and  her  natives, 
who  were  by  no  means  so  low  down  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  as  they  have  been 
represented,  and  who  might  and  should  have  been  the  country's  greatest  help  in 
the  difficulties  of  settling  the  tropical  areas,  if  they  had  not  been  wantonly  destroyed. 
Some  few  still  remain,  but  the  race  is  long  past  hope. 

Country  after  country — North  America,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America — has 
similar  tales  to  tell.  It  has  become  almost  an  axiom  that  native,  original  races 
must  always  die  out,  or,  at  the  least,  suffer  severely  through  the  coming  of  the 
white.  In  Papua  alone  this  has  not  happened,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  is  not 
to  happen.  The  natural  rate  of  increase  is  slow,  largely  because  the  Papuan, 
like  many  of  his  white  cousins,  does  not  desire  it  to  be  anything  else.  But 
nevertheless,  Re  is  holding  his  own.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
careful  census-taking  among  the  tribes  that  are  under  control,  and  estimation  of 
the  others,  the  race  is,  as  a  whole,  increasing,  though  there  are  one  or  two 
districts  where  increase  has  not  taken  place,  and  one,  at  all  events,  the  Trobriand 
Islands,  lying  far  east,  and  in  the  track  of  passing  ships,  where  the  most  rigid 
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and  careful  medical  treatment  has  been  necessary  to  prevent  natives  from  dying 
out  altogether  from  introduced  white  diseases. 

One  may  fairly  prophesy,  then,  that  the  brown  races  of  Papua — comprehending 
by  this  term  the  area  known  formerly  as  British  New  Guinea — are  going  to  survive. 
Leaving  for  a  moment  the  native's  own  point  of  view,  what  does  this  mean  to 
the  white  race  ? 

It  means  that  an  intelligent  people,  with  considerable  strength  of  character,  and 
much  ability  in  a  mechanical  direction,  are  going  to  go  on  living,  side  by  side  with 
a  gradually  growing  population  of  whites — for  one  cannot  suppose  that  the  great 
dark  land  of  New  Guinea  will  always  hang  back  in  the  march  of  civilisation,  that 
it  will  not,  like  other  fertile  portions  of  the  world,  have  to  render  its  contribution 
to  the  feeding  and  keeping  of  humanity.  It  means  that  labour  will  not  be  found 
lacking  when  the  country  gets  over  the  difficulties  that,  at  the  present,  are  hamper- 
ing its  progress.  It  means,  too,  that  the  Papuan  is  going  to  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  develop  his  possibilities,  and  become  as  competent  a  craftsman  and  as 
able  as  a  planter  as  he  has  it  in  him  to  be.  I  do  not  think  it  means  that  he  is  going 
to  compete  seriously  with  the  white,  in  the  way  that  the  Chinese  or  Indian  settler 
competes — lowering  the  level  of  pay  all  round  by  his  own  low  standard  of  comfort 
and  of  living.  After  all,  he  is  essentially  a  creature  of  the  Stone  Age,  dragged 
neck  and  heels  into  the  twentieth  century,  and  still  staggering  to  find  his  feet; 
he  is  thousands  of  years  behind  the  brown  and  yellow  races  who  have  lived  and 
developed  in  the  stress  of  Asiatic  life.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  develops 
executive  ability  of  any  kind.  But  he  is  already  a  trader  of  no  small  keenness,  and 
his  mechanical  tastes  surprise  everyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  him  as  a  workman. 
He  will — so  far  as  one  can  see  at  present — prove  himself  an  able  helper  of  the 
white  man,  when  the  latter  comes,  as  he  must  come  in  time,  to  settle  in  the  country 
in  larger  numbers.  He  is  a  helper  at  present.  All  carpenters,  boatbuilders, 
and  engineers  in  Papua  have  their  coloured  assistants,  who  work  under  direction ; 
cooks,  laundrymen,  and  housemen  are  native,  and  the  trader  of  the  outback  places 
would  do  badly  without  the  copra  that  is  brought  in  by  native  growers  to  his  store. 

The  western  river  country  furnishes  a  curious  proof  of  the  Papuan's  inborn 
commercial  abilities.  Exchange  of  commodities  has  always  gone  on,  more  or 
less,  between  the  coastal  and  the  mountain  tribes,  even  though  each  went  in  deadly 
fear  of  the  other,  and  dared  not  risk  a  meeting.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  custom 
with  the  mountain  tribes,  when  they  needed  shells,  salt,  or  other  coastal  goods, 
to  come  down  at  a  fixed  time  of  the  year,  approach  a  stone  that  was  regarded  as  a 
boundary  mark,  and,  loudly  singing  as  they  advanced,  lay  the  goods  they  proposed 
to  exchange  on  the  stone.  Then,  still  singing  loudly,  they  retreated.  After  their 
singing  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  the  coast  people,  also  singing,  came  up  to 
the  stone,  looked  at  the  goods — which  would  probably  consist  of  yams  from  the 
mountain  gardens,  feathers,  skins,  and  so  forth — and  made  a  bid  of  salt  and 
shells.  Singing,  they  went  back  again.  The  mountaineers  came  down,  probably 
took  back  some  of  their  goods  as  a  sign  that  the  price  was  not  high  enough,  and 
retreated.  So  the  process  went  on,  perhaps  for  days,  everyone  concerned  in  mortal 
fear  of  his  life,  obliged  to  advertise  his  coming  and  his  going  by  unbroken  choruses 
of  song,  but  nevertheless  bent  on  trading,  and  determined  to  get  the  best  possible 
bargain  for  his  stuff.  Not  even  the  fear  of  the  cooking-pot  was — or  in  some 
districts  is — enough  to  keep  the  Papuan  away  from  the  joyous  chance  of  a  bargain. 

This  characteristic,  and  others — the  hardness  of  the  cannibal  tribes ;  the  lack  of 
all  typical  South  Sea  "  charm  "  and  softness  in  the  characters  of  the  people — speak 
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well,  one  thinks,  for  their  future.  They  are  going  to  win  through.  If  they  are  not  as 
amiable  and  as  courtly  as  the  Samoan,  or  as  fascinating  as  the  Tahitian  and 
Marquesan,  it  is  no  matter  for  regret,  unless  one  chooses  to  regard  the  island  races 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  a  tourist  show.  Charm,  fascination,  courtliness  are 
beautiful  things  in  themselves,  but  in  this  era  of  the  world's  history  they  have  no 
survival  value ;  on  the  contrary,  they  help  to  wipe  a  growing  nation  out.  This  may  be 
regretted,  but  it  cannot  well  be  denied;  and,  after  all,  the  Papuan  was  not  created 
either  to  charm  us,  or  to  keep  his  country  as  a  perpetual  museum  of  Stone  Age 
weapons  and  customs  for  our  amusement.  Like  everyone  else  nowadays,  he  has 
"  got  to  live  his  own  life."  We  have  no  monopoly,  as  a  race,  of  the  duty  of  self- 
expression.  The  Papuan  has  quite  as  much  right  to  express  himself  as  we  have, 
provided  that  he  does  not  do  it  in  ways  offensive  and  dangerous  to  his  neighbours. 

I  have  said  little  of  what  may  be  the  ultimate  future  of  this  strange,  hard- 
charactered  race,  with  its  destiny  in  the  melting-pot  and  its  brain  still  undeveloped, 
though  developing  at  a  rate  that  seems  almost  miraculous  to  those  who  know  the 
earlier  days  of  the  country.  I  cannot  even  guess  what  that  future  may  be;  but 
this  troubles  me  the  less,  since  I  share  my  ignorance  with  many  far  better  qualified 
to  judge  or  prophesy  than  I.  But,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  destinies  of  the  coloured 
and  the  white  in  Papua  must  run  side  by  side. 

The  number  of  the  various  native  tribes  in  Papua  is  estimated  to  run  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  thousand.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  the 
tribes  living  in  the  far  inferior  and  little  known,  to  take  a  census.  Nearer  the 
coasts  the  population  is,  of  course,  kept  under  observation  and  accurately  set 
down.  Lately  the  natives  have  been  taxed  within  an  area  extending  at  present  only 
a  few  miles  back  from  the  coast,  but  expected  to  increase  in  size  with  every  year. 
The  tax  is,  roughly  speaking,  one  pound  a  head  for  natives  not  working;  ten 
shillings  for  those  employed  by  white  men.  There  are  exemptions,  among  them 
being  all  fathers  of  families  of  four  children  or  more  by  one  wife.  The  entire 
sum  raised  by  taxation  is  being  spent  in  various  ways  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
native  himself.  Some  of  it  goes  on  an  improved  medical  service;  some  pays  the 
salary  of  a  Government  anthropologist,  intended  to  act  as  a  kind  of  lighthouse  to 
keep  Government  officials  off  various  psychical  rocks ;  much  goes  towards  the 
establishment,  for  the  first  time,  of  native  educational  facilities.  The  Papuan, 
since  he  has  to  tread  the  stony  path  of  civilisation,  is  to  be  shod,  in  order  to  help 
him  along.  The  shoes  may  pinch  a  little,  but  he  has  got  to  wear  them  or  go  lame. 
Naturally,  the  list  of  studies  is  short  and  plain :  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  of  a 
very  elementary  kind,  carpentry,  boatbuilding,  engineering,  about  complete  the 
tale.  The  teaching  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  various  Missions,  who  are  to  be 
paid  by  results — more  being  given,  relatively,  for  technical  instruction  than  for 
actual  school  work. 

This  is  Australia  and  her  system,  planned  and  administered  by  a  three- genera- 
tions Australian  Governor.  If  ever  a  nation  did  penance  for  a  crime,  the  Common- 
wealth is  doing  it  now,  in  the  person  of  her  only  colony,  for  her  sins  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  No  one  has  forgotten  how  the  coloured  races  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania  were  "  dispersed,"  Australia  least  of  all.  No  country  in  the  world 
knows  better,  by  personal  experience,  how  dark  races  ought  not  to  be  treated. 
The  knowledge  is  bearing  fruit.  It  is  not  flattering  to  England,  but  I,  as  an 
Englishwoman,  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Papua,  under  Australian  rule, 
has  prospered  to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of  in  its  earlier  Crown  Colony  days. 
1906  was  the  year  when  Australia  took  over  the  burden,  and  she  has  nobly  shown 
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her  ability  to  carry  it.  Yet,  for  the  moment,  the  country  is  in  trouble.  Planta- 
tions, rubber,  copra,  hemp  are  almost  at  a  standstill.  Trading  has  diminished. 
Settlers  are  leaving,  and  few  are  coming.  The  Government  has  been  forced  to  cut 
down  expenses  to  the  last  penny.  There  is  no  employment  for  anyone.  This,  almost 
wholly,  is  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth — 
the  extending  of  the  Navigation  Act  to  Papua,  which  means  that  Port  Moresby  and 
other  ports  of  entry  have  become  Australian  ports  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
Only  vessels  which  comply  with  the  Act,  in  reference  to  wages,  accommodation 
for  seamen,  and  so  on,  are  allowed  to  carry  freight  and  passengers. 
Now,  as  most  people  know,  Australian  wages  and  accommodation  for  seamen  are 
about  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  no  company  not  having  Australian  head- 
quarters can  afford  to  pay  them.  The  Act,  therefore,  cuts  Papua  off  from  sea 
traffic  with  any  firm  but  the  one  Australian  firm  that  runs  at  long  intervals  to  the 
principal  ports ;  forces  the  country  to  ship  all  produce  to  Europe  by  a  roundabout 
and  most  costly  route,  and  obliges  it  to  buy  all  its  goods  in  the  same  way.  It 
cannot  get  into  touch  with  Europe,  save  by  way  of  Australia,  which  is  much  as  if  a 
man,  travelling  from  Yorkshire  to  London,  should  be  obliged  to  go  round  by  way 
of  Cork.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Navigation  Act,  in  this  application, 
has  cut  the  throat  of  the  country.  If  political  reasons  continue  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  change,  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country  must  in  time  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  natives.  This  possibility  has  been  foreseen,  and  native  plantations 
have  been  started  along  well-thought-out  lines,  which  should  provide,  in  case  of 
need,  for  agricultural  development  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  West  Africa. 

Up  to  the  present  Papua  has  been  developing  steadily.  The  years  between 
1915  and  1920,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  world-wide  depression  in 
trade,  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  imports,  over  100  per  cent, 
in  exports,  and  40  per  cent,  in  land  under  cultivation.  The  actual  figures  in  1920 
were:  Exports,  £270,481;  imports,  £422,741.  Land  under  cultivation, 
62,264  acres.  When  one  considers  that  there  have  never  been  at  best  more  than 
1,500  white  people  in  Papua,  including  women  and  children,  and  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  are  Government,  officials  and  missionaries,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  figures  speak  well  for  the  progress  of  the  country. 

White  settlement  in  large  numbers  would  not  be  desirable,  and  is  not  likely 
to  occur.  The  evil  reputation  of  New  Guinea  as  a  whole  will  last  for  generations 
yet,  though  much  of  it  is  undeserved.  But  when  the  present  depression  is  over, 
and  the  difficulties  of  transport,  are  solved,  as  one  hopes  they  may  be,  in  a  reason- 
able manner,  the  country  can  well  take  a  few  more  decent  settlers  prepared  to 
spend  some  money  and  to  rough  it  a  good  deal.  They  must  remember  that  the 
privileges  o>f  the  country — land  that  is  practically  free,  labour  that  is  cheap  and 
good,  rich  soil  and  heavy  rainfall — have  to  be  paid  for  in  one  way  if  not  in  another. 
The  towns  of  Port  Moresby  and  Samarai  are  mere  villages ;  mines  and  plantations 
may  lie  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  other  settlement  of  white  people;  roads  are 
few,  railways  and  tramways  non-existent.  There  is  much  isolation;  white  men 
carry  in  many  cases  heavy  responsibility  with  no  one  to  help  them  out.  The 
thousand  and  one  helps  of  European  life,  even  of  ordinary  colonial  life,  do  not 
exist.  If  you  wish  to  visit  the  hill  ranges  behind  Port  Moresby  you  must  find  your 
own  transport,  and  usually  your  own  food  and  lodging.  Your  water  supply,  your 
lighting,  are  everywhere  your  own  concern.  Your  goods,  if  you  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  must  be  carried  by  your  servants.  On  your  own  character  and 
resources  you  stand  or  fall. 
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Under  such  circumstances  some,  naturally,  do  fall.  In  Papua  there  are  two 
kinds  of  people,  the  best  and  the  worst.  The  best  men  and  women  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Their  quiet,  unassuming  courage,  their  energy,  their 
determination,  are  things  to  wonder  at,  to  glory  in,  for  the  sake  of  what  they 
represent  in  the  soul  of  the  nation  that  produced  them.  The  worst  are  the 
drifters,  the  never-do-any  things,  who  have,  after  the  fashion  of  the  English  race, 
been  thrown  out  as  rubbish  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  who  employ  most  of 
their  time  creating  and  maintaining  trouble  for  all  the  rest.  One  knows  them  in 
every  outback  place  of  the  world.  But  they  are  not  essentially  Papua. 

I  have  lived  for  fifteen  years,  with  occasional  holidays,  in  Papua;  I  have  spent 
much  time  among  the  natives,  both  in  travelled  and  in  untravelled  districts,  and 
seen  all  the  places  where  white  people  live  and  all  the  ways  in  which  they  make 
their  living.  For  me  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world.  But  I  would  warn 
any  who  may  contemplate  settling  there  that  there  is,  it  would  seem,  no  medium 
in  the  way  of  liking  or  dislike.  Either  one  thinks  Papua  the  first  place  in  the 
world  or  the  last;  there  is  no  half-way  house.  And  most  people  find  it  a  hard 
place  to  get  away  from  if  the  necessity  arises. 

The  nature  of  the  undoubted  charm  exercised  by  the  country  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed. I  do  not,  personally,  see  much  difficulty  in  defining  it.  In  Papua,  in 
the  Western  Pacific  as  a  whole,  individuality  finds  freer  scope  of  expression  than, 
perhaps,  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  And  so  long  as  freedom  remains  the 
sweetest  morsel  in  the  mouth  of  human  nature,  so  long  these  wild,  free  places 
will  call  to  man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  having  explained  the  lantern  slides  illustrating  scenes  in  Papua,  said  that 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  spending  some  time  in  Papua  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  He 
saw  a  great  deal  of  Judge  Murray,  and  Owing  to  his  kindness  had  visited  many  places  not 
usually  visited  by  strangers.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  had  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
lecture.  He  was  exceedingly  interested  from  another  point  of  view"  in  the  reference  made 
to  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  applying  their  Marine  Law  to  Papua.  He  feared  they 
did  not  seem  to  understand  in  Australia  that  they  were  practically  killing  one  of  the  very 
best  dependencies  of  the  Empire,  so  far  as  white  settlement  was  concerned,  by  enforcing 
white  men's  wages  for  seamen  trading  with  the  mainland.  He  might  explain  that  he 
himself  was  interested  in  some  plantations  out  there.  If  there  were  direct  steamship  service 
from  Papua  to  this  country  by  way  of  Singapore,  he  believed  a  vast  amount  of  freightage 
might  be  saved  in  getting  New  Guinea  produce  on  the  market.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world  capable  of  growing  sugar  cane  to  greater  advantage 
than  New  Guinea.  If  Australia  could  arrive  at  some  wise  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
now  that  she  had  practically  the  whole  of  New  Guinea  under  her  control,  the  advantages, 
he  considered,  would  be  enormous,  because  New  Guinea  had  great  possibilities  not  only  as 
regarded  the  sugar  cane,  but  other  kinds  of  produce.  In  regard  to  what  Miss  Grimshaw  had 
said  about  the  natives,  he  might  mention,  as  he  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  native  territory 
in  Australia,  that  there  was  one  great  difference  between  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  and 
those  of  Australia ;  the  latter  never  were  in  villages  to  the  same  extent  as  the  natives  of 
New  Guinea,  and  for  that  reason  could  not  be  utilised  from  the  labour  point  of  view  as 
could  the  New  Guinea  natives. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ALLARDYCE,  K.C.M.G.,  regretted  he  could  not  claim  any  personal  knowledge  of 
New  Guinea,  but  he  happened  for  some  time  to  be  High  Commissioner  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
and  for  many  years  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  native  population.  It  had  there- 
fore been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  listen  to  Miss  Grimshaw's  very  informative  address. 
In  his  opinion  there  were  undoubtedly  great  possibilities  with  respect  to  sugar  growing  in 
the  Island,  and  he  thought  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  that  matter,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  sugar  was  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  Australia  except  at  a  very  high  price. 
It  seemed  to  him  also  there  should  be  great  possibilities  for  growing  bananas  in  New  Guinea. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Grimshaw,  mentioned  that  in 
an  address  some  time  ago  Judge  Murray  said  the  natives  ought  to  learn  to  work,  and  they 
were  learning  to  work.  They  did  so  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  own  gardens,  and  that 
process  was  extending,  so  that  they  would  be  cultivators  on  their  own  account  later  on. 
It  opened  a  prospect  of  a  great  settlement  of  real  native  workers  with  the  assistance  of  whites 
in  time  to  come. 
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LUNCHEON  TO  SIR  JOSEPH  COOK. 

THE  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  COOK,  G.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  was  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the  King  Edward  VII.  Room,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  July  5.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute, 
presided,  and  there  was  a  very  large  gathering. 

The  toast  of  "  The  King  "  was  duly  honoured. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  rise  to  propose  the  health  of  our  guest.  Before  doing  so,  I 
wish  to  state  that  on  coming  into  the  room  to-day  I  was  asked  to  remind  those  present 
of  something  which  may  have  escaped  their  attention,  namely,  that  the  Australian 
Government  have  announced  they  will  contribute  a  sum  of  £250,000  towards  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition.  That  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  all  of  us.  I  have  also 
to  state  that  a  cablegram  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Hugh  Denison  to  say  that  the 
new  Royal  Colonial  Institute  premises  in  Sydney  have  been  officially  opened  by  the 
Governor  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

We  all  regret  that  this  function  had  to  be  postponed  last  week  owing  to  the  date 
being  that  of  the  funeral  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  whose  lamented  death 
at  the  hands  of  assassins  the  Empire  deplores.  But  there  had  to  be  a  previous  post- 
ponement which  requires  a  brief  explanation.  On  receiving  intimation  that  Sir 
Joseph  Cook  had  sailed  from  Australia,  and  whilst  he  was  still  on  the  sea,  we  wrote 
to  the  proper  authorities  asking  for  the  fixture  of  the  earliest  date  after  his  arrival  in 
order  that  we  might  have  the  privilege  of  doing  honour  to  him,  and  be  the  first  in  the 
field.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  a  very  old  estab- 
lished firm  working  for  the  Empire,  and  we  claim  it  as  our  birthright.  It  is  not  meant 
as  arrogance  on  our  part,  but  keenness  to  show  respect  and  hospitality  to  distinguished 
statesmen  from  Overseas,  according  to  our  custom.  A  date  was  accordingly  arranged 
to  our  satisfaction,  when,  to  our  surprise,  another  lunch  of  a  similar  character  was 
suddenly  announced  to  take  place  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  ours.  As  this 
involved  a  strange  overlapping  with  almost  identical  people  at  both  functions,  we 
felt  that  our  entertainment  would  lose  its  freshness,  and  might  be  a  burden  instead 
of  a  pleasure  to  the  guest.  So  with  reluctance  we  arranged  to  postpone  ours  until  our 
good  friend  could  choose  another  date.  He  was  then  torn  in  different  directions  by 
the  Genoa  and  other  conferences,  and  hence  the  delay.  But  we  wish  him  and  others 
to  understand  that  our  welcome  to-day  is  as  warm  as  it  would  have  been  on  the  first 
day  we  tried  to  get  him.  It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  penalties  eminent  men  suffer  from, 
that  smaller  people  quarrel  in  their  anxiety  to  do  them  honour. 

Sir  Joseph  Cook  is  a  singularly  interesting  personality,  singular  in  the  romance 
of  his  life  and  career.  When,  some  months  ago,  the  newspapers  heralded  his  arrival 
in  England  their  columns  were  headed  in  large  block  type  "  From  Pitboy  to  Premier." 
But  to  look  at  him  we  see  nothing  of  the  ruggedness  characteristic  of  the  Australian 
miner  ;  we  see,  instead,  exactly  the  kind  of  dignified  looking  head  to  be  expected  in 
the  man  who  has  made  himself  cultured  by  his  own  efforts,  who  has  been  a  leader  of 
thought  and  of  men,  and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  now  he  is  here 
as  an  apostle  of  Empire  Citizenship,  of  which  he  has  often  spoken  so  eloquently — 
as  an  ambassador  to  this  little  old  country  of  England,  the  heart  of  the  greatest  Empire 
the  world  has  known,  from  a  big  new  land  which  he  has  described  as  British  through 
and  through  to  its  core  and  marrow.  These  are  words  which  gladden  us  and  which 
the  best  and  greatest  of  Australia's  sons  have  echoed  again  and  again. 
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The  story  of  Sir  Joseph's  career,  as  we  read  it,  abounds  in  vivid  interest.  What 
fascinates  us  and  mankind  in  general  as  a  rule  in  the  study  of  biography  is  not  so  much 
the  giddy  heights  to  which  a  man  has  risen,  as  the  manner  of  his  start,  the  direction 
of  his  efforts,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  his  life.  We  are  told  that  at  an  early  age 
he  signed  on  at  a  colliery  in  New  South  Wales,  and  that  he  won  the  reputation  of  a  good 
honest  worker.  There,  after  a  probation  of  labour,  with  the  patience  and  persistence 
characteristic  of  him,  he  rose  to  be  the  head  of  the  great  Coal  Miners'  Confederation, 
a  position  in  which  he  served  well  and  faithfully  his  fellow- workers,  who  had  trusted 
him.  When,  therefore,  he  entered  Parliament  he  had  a  big  following  who  respected 
him  for  his  ability  and  personal  character.  With  such  credentials  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  several  ministerial  offices  before  becoming  Prime  Minister ; 
and  he  served  with  distinction  and  fidelity  the  country  which  had  confided  to  him 
its  political  destinies.  His  conspicuous  success  was  principally  due  to  the  masterly 
grip  he  took  and  maintained  on  public  affairs,  the  readiness  of  his  resource,  shrewdness 
of  wit  in  debate,  and,  above  all,  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  clung  to  them — qualities  that  lead  to  the  highest  command  in  all  countries 
and  at  all  ages.  Such  is  the  guest  we  are  honouring  to-day,  and  I  am  sorry  that  time 
does  not  allow  me  to  give  a  greater  insight  into  the  life  of  one  who  became  a  leading 
figure  in  the  Australian  world,  and  of  which  he  and  we  may  be  justly  proud. 

Sir  JOSEPH  COOK  :  I  have  listened  without  a  blush  to  all  the  Chairman  has  been 
kind  enough  to  say  about  my  career.  Some  of  the  incidents  related  I  have  heard  more 
than  once.  There  is  nearly  always  some  detail  left  out,  and  may  I  mention  that  it 
was  nearer  the  old  Wales  than  the  new  Wales  that  I  spent  my  early  days — until,  in 
fact,  I  had  passed  my  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth  year.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  statement  of  the  Chairman  regarding  the  unfortunate  occurrence  in  connection 
with  my  arrival  here.  That,  again,  does  not  bear  too  close  and  too  minute  investiga- 
tion— for  instance,  his  statement  that  I  should  be  wearied  by  attending  two  pleasant 
functions  in  one  week.  Sir,  an  old-seasoned  politician  like  myself  can  stand  more 
than  two  such  functions  a  week  without  turning  a  hair,  particularly  in  my  own  case. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  myself  at  this  festive  board  to-day.  It  strikes  one  as  being  in 
a  large  measure  Australian  in  its  character.  Perhaps  that  is  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  certainly  proper  there  should  be  a  large  proportion  of  Australians  at 
a  gathering  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute — indeed,  half  Australia 
appears  to  be  in  London  to-day,  and  many  of  them  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  greet  as 
personal  friends  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect  and  esteem.  It  strikes  me, 
too,  that  this  Institution,  by  adopting  this  particular  room  as  its  meeting-place,  has 
made  the  King  Edward  VII.  Room  a  clearing-house  of  Imperial  ideas  and  views, 
and  a  sort  of  repository  of  Imperial  sentiment.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  become  an  Imperial 
meeting-house  for  the  exchange  of  views  concerning  the  interests  of  that  great  aggrega- 
tion of  peoples  and  interests  designated  by  the  term  of  British  Empire.  Here  we  renew 
our  relationship  in  a  British  and  Imperial  atmosphere,  and  here  I  hope  we  renew  and 
revivify  our  faith  in  our  great  Empire. 

It  is  the  fashion  to-day  to  describe  the  Empire  as  a  group  of  allied  nations  meeting  on 
a  footing  of  strict  and  perfect  equality.  With  all  that  I  agree.  But  if  that  were  all,  the 
Empire  would  not  be  as  strong  as  I  believe  it  to  be.  The  Empire  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  material  interest.  It  is  true  that  we  in  the  Dominion,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Home  Government,  have  clothed  ourselves  with  all  the  attributes  and  habiliments  of 
autonomous  government — our  self-government  is  complete.  My  own  opinion  is  that, 
penetrating  the  Empire  through  and  through — the  basis  of  its  security  and  mainten- 
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ance — is  the  imponderable  quality  which  we  call  the  Soul  of  Empire,  which  has  to  do 
with  other  things  than  those  of  mere  material  concern.  It  is  this  spirit  which  holds 
the  Empire  firmly  together,  and  but  for  which  I  doubt  whether  this  or  any  other 
Empire  could  have  maintained  itself  through  all  the  stress  and  strain  to  which  our 
own  Empire  has  been  subjected.  The  wonderful  thing  to-day  is  that  despite  our 
£1,000,000,000  legacy  of  debt  in  the  Dominions,  and  despite  the  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  the  flower  of  our  manhood— despite  this  tragic  aftermath  of  war,  from  which 
we  are  suffering  in  common  with  the  rest  of  you,  our  loyalty  to  the  Empire  to-day 
is  greater  than  even  before  the  war.  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  selfish  interest 
which  binds  the  Empire  together  :  it  is  far  otherwise.  We  are  in  the  Empire,  not  for 
what  we  can  get  out  of  it,  but  for  what  we  can  contribute  to  that  spirit  which  suffuses 
all  our  mechanical  devices  and  which  for  us  makes  the  Empire  the  one  thing  worth 
while.  In  this  organisation  there  is,  I  say,  a  soul  of  things  at  the  very  sum  and  heart 
of  the  Empire  itself — call  that  soul  what  you  will — Race,  Tradition,  History,  Destiny, 
or  all  of  them  put  together,  which  possesses  and  pervades  the  entire  Imperial  edifice. 
It  is  this  imponderable  something  which  influences  all  our  material  organisations  and 
makes  the  Empire  the  great  Unity  which  we  know  it  to  be  to-day.  It  was  this  which, 
when  the  tocsin  rang  out  in  1914,  caused  us  to  hurry  with  our  help  from  North,  South, 
East,  and  West  of  the  globe,  so  that  we  might  preserve  the  precious  fabric  and  spoil 
the  fell  purpose  of  the  despoiler.  Your  organisation  here  homes  this  precious  posses- 
sion, keeps  alive  the  sacred  thing,  preserves  the  silken  thread  which  has  proved  stronger 
than  iron  bands — stronger  far  than  any  ties  of  material  interest.  That  is  why  I  always 
like  to  be  associated  with  this  great  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Within  this  Imperial  Home  we  each  have  our  mutual  duties  and  obligations. 
We  of  the  Dominions  have  gone  out  to  pioneer  the  great  empty  spaces  of  which  our 
common  estate  consists.  One  notion  of  which  we  have  got  to  get  rid,  and  which  is 
hindering  us;  is  that  by  leaving  these  islands  and  going  to  the  Dominions  you  are  in 
a  sense  going  to  a  foreign  country.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  people  can  make,  and 
they  should  be  brought  to  see  that  in  going  to  the  Dominions  they  are  merely  going 
to  another  portion  of  their  own  estate — not  to  a  foreign  country  at  all.  We  went  out 
to  pioneer  this  great  family  estate.  It  meant  much  sacrifice,  but  has  at  the  same  time 
given  us  rich  reward.  The  momentum  of  these  movements  was  at  its  flood  tide  when 
the  war  spirit  burst  upon  the  world,  and  left  behind  a  dessicating  and  desolating 
trail.  Now  again  we  are  patiently  and  resolutely  resuming  our  tasks,  and  efforts 
are  already  afoot  to  meliorate  and  restore  a  heavily  stricken  Empire  and  a  shattered 
world.  We  are  gradually  beginning  to  feel  our  feet  again  on  the  solid  ground. 
It  is  just  because  we  feel  there  is  greater  need  than  ever  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
Imperial  organisation  that  we  address  ourselves  to  the  keeping  alive  of  the  soul  and 
sentiment  of  the  Empire. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  many  of  the  aftermaths  of  war.  Your  gaping 
wound  is  your  unemployment  problem.  France's  stricken  fields  are  hers.  We 
too  have  our  scars,  though  not  so  deep  and  deadly  as  yours,  and  I  believe  we 
are  getting  over  our  trouble  in  Australia  quicker  than  any  other  country  of  the 
world.  In  these  efforts  at  reconstruction  the  widest  and  most  divergent  opinions 
express  themselves.  There  are  some  who  say,  "  Break  down  the  tariff  walls  of  the  world 
and  through  their  breaches  will  come  a  rich  argosy  of  good."  Others  say,  "Let  us  base 
our  reconstructed  trade  relations  on  the  family  basis  and  not  alone  on  the  hard,  cold, 
purely  economic  basis."  To  choose  and  select  in  these  fields  of  human  opinion  would 
take  one  into  the  political  realm,  which  is  now  forbidden  to  me.  I  am  no  longer  a 
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politician.  After  thirty  years  of  political  life  and  after  having  filled  almost  every 
office  of  government.  I  have  now  been  promoted  to  be  a  public  servant.  There  are, 
however,  certain  pressing  and  practical  situations  which  have  to  be  faced  and  which 
stand  altogether  outside  politics  and  parties.  One  phase  has  expressed  itself  at  Genoa, 
and  another  is  expressing  itself  at  the  Hague,  in  relation  to  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe.  You  have  read  in  the  papers  the  latest  proposals  of  the  Kussian  representa- 
tives— representatives  of  Soviet  and  Sorrow.  We  see  their  proposals  truculently 
placed  before  those  who  are  gathered  at  the  Hague,  as  they  were  truculently  placed 
before  those  of  us  who  gathered  at  Genoa — proposals  under  which  a  sum  of  from  300 
to  350  million  pounds  is  to  be  provided,  not  to  reconstruct  private  enterprises  in  Russia 
but  to  be  devoted  simply  and  solely  to  the  reconstruction  of  government  enterprises 
from  which  the  private  individuals  of  that  and  every  other  country  are  rigidly  ex- 
cluded under  the  Soviet  regime.  When  one  hears  of  these  proposals  one  spontaneously 
and  irresistibly  begins  to  think  what  we  could  do  with  sums  like  these  inside  our  own 
Dominions.  Take  the  huge  sum  I  have  mentioned.  What  could  we  not  do  with  a  sum 
like  that  inside  the  Empire  itself  ?  With  that  you  could  double  the  population  of  the 
Dominions  in  a  few  years.  If  that  money  were  spent  in  the  Dominions  it  would  at 
least  be  safe — a  thing  you  could  not  say  regarding  Russia.  It  would  be  safe,  and  there 
would  be  no  suggestion  of  repudiation  now  or  hereafter.  With  such  a  sum  we  could 
have,  among  other  things,  direct  wireless — a  thing  very  much  needed  to  overcome 
our  isolation  to-day.  It  would  give  us  a  Flying  Service.  It  would  help  us  to  build 
our  pioneer  railways  and  to  conserve  our  waters  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  our 
great  fertile  sunny  lands,  and  making  our  dry  places  blossom  as  the  rose.  All  this 
I  picture  to  myself  as  capable  of  accomplishment.  Now  what  after  all  was  your  trade 
with  Russia  before  the  war  ?  In  ]  913  the  exports  were  £18,102,683  =  3'4  per  cent. 
The  imports  were  £40,270,539  —  5 '2  per  cent.  These  figures,  by  the  way,  included 
Lithuania,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Poland,  and  Finland — five  great  countries  who  have 
been  shorn  away  from  Russia,  so  that  the  presumption  is,  that  when  you  restore  your 
trade  with  Russia  that  export  trade  must  be  something  less  than  the  3*4  per  cent,  which 
prevailed  before  the  war.  Of  course  I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  if  you  stimulate 
trade  export  with  Russia  you  will  stimulate  trade  with  other  quarters.  The  acid  test 
is  :  Are  you  making  the  best  use  of  money  and  effort  on  these  lines  ?  Might  you  not 
consider  whether  there  is  not  better  business  inside  the  Empire  than  outside  ?  I 
agree  you  must  help  Russia  in  every  reasonable  way.  But  is  there  not  a  point 
at  which  it  does  not  pay  to  help  Russia  in  preference  to  helping  the  Dominions  ? 
Remember  always  that  the  figures  applying  to  the  Dominions  are  infinitely  more 
important  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  than  those  relating  to  foreign  countries.  I  take 
Sir  P.  Lloyd-Greame's  latest  figures.  Your  total  trade  last  year  was  : 

Imports         £1,086,687,213 

Exports        £810,248,354 

You  imported 32  percent.  (£362  millions)  from,  and  exported 42  percent.  (£340  millions) 
to,  the  Dominions.  The  total  trade  distributed  was  :  34  per  cent.  Europe,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  300  millions ;  37  per  cent,  to  the  Dominions  ;  and  29  per  cent,  to  outside  nations 
such  as  America.  Thus  the  Dominions  to-day  are  your  best  customers  of  all.  They 
take  a  larger  proportion  both  as  to  percentage  and  volume  than  any  other  of  these 
three  great  groups.  Therefore  we  have  an  irresistible  argument  in  favour  of  stimulat- 
ing inter-Imperial  trade  as  far  as,  and  as  fast  as,  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible. 
These  are  facts  which  we  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  and  while  we  are  generous  with  our 
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contributions  to  the  reconstruction  of  other  nations,  let  us  not  forget  the  possibilities 
of  our  own  Empire,  remembering  that  every  man  in  the  Dominions  does  ten  times  as 
much  trade  with  the  heart  of  the  Empire  as  any  man  outside  the  Empire  does  to-day. 
It  is,  I  submit,  good  business,  apart  from  the  sentimental  side,  to  facilitate  the 
Empire's  trading  relationships.  But  over  and  above  these  material  interests  it  is  our 
obligation  to  keep  alive  and  in  vigour  the  soul  and  sentiment  of  Empire.  It  never 
meant  so  much  to  the  world  as  to-day.  The  world  never  needed  the  Empire  as  much 
as  to-day.  It  is  your  duty  and  mine  to  cherish  the  Empire,  to  keep  alive  its  soul, 
to  beat  ofE  its  foes,  to  develop  its  material  resources,  and  to  make  it  bound  along  with 
a  new  outlook  and  a  new  spirit  in  the  spacious  days  which  lie  before  us.  And,  above 
all, 

"  Pray  God  our  nation  may  not  fail, 
Through  craven  fear  of  being  great." 

Lord  EMMOTT  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  who,  he  said,  for  so  many  years 
had  rendered  great  service  to  the  Institute.  They  had  all  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  speech  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and  agreed  that  above  all  things  we  should 
foster  our  relationships,  political  and  commercial,  with  our  own  people  in  our  own 
Empire.  That  was  the  keynote  of  what  Sir  Joseph  Cook  had  had  to  say,  and  whatever 
their  political  opinions  might  be  they  were  all  heart  and  soul  with  him  in  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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THE  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

DELEGATES  from  Headquarters  and  the  Branches  visited  Bristol  on  June  22  and  23 
for  the  second  annual  Conference  of  Branches.  They  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress.  The  fact  that  Bristol  was  selected  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  conference  was  regarded  as  a  just  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Bristol 
Branch.  On  June  22,  after  the  reception,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  dinner,  at  which  the  delegates  were  entertained  by  the  Council  of  the 
Branch.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  from  other  Branches  : — London :  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Charles  C.  McLeod,  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley, 
K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  Mr.  A.  S.  Bull,  Major  J.  K.  Boose, 
C.M.G.,  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey,  O.B.E.  ;  Liverpool :  Mr.  J.  Sandeman  Allen  ;  Sheffield: 
Capt.  Douglas  C.  Leng ;  Sussex :  Mr.  Ivor  Burnand  ;  Leicester :  Mr.  J.  Stafford 
Anderson,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swindells  ;  Cambridge :  Mr.  M.  T.  W.  Lund. 

At  the  public  meeting  the  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Percy  Steadman)  expressed  the  feelings 
of  Bristolians  at  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  in  holding  their  first  conference  out  of  London  had  agreed  to  come  to  Bristol. 
He  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  them  all,  saying  he  was  sorry  their  stay  was  to  be 
so  short,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  see  many  of  the  interesting  things  in 
connection  with  Bristol  industry,  its  docks,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  If  they 
could  but  see  the  facilities  here  they  would  realise  the  great  possibilities  of  developing 
trade  between  Bristol  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  had  had 
great  experience  in  Colonial  administration  during  peace  and  war,  more  especially 
in  regard  to  Africa,  where  his  name  was  known  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
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other,  and  they  were  delighted  to  welcome  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
parent  Institute. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN  said  they  were  sorry  they  were  unable  to  see  the  docks  of 
Bristol,  for  the  docks  meant  what  was  termed  "  links  of  Empire."  It  was  a  privilege 
and  honour  to  them  to  come  to  Bristol  for  their  conference,  which  was  the  first  held 
outside  London,  and  they  congratulated  Bristol  upon  being  able  to  invite  them.  In 
speaking  of  the  Institute,  he  said  no  town  in  England  was  more  familiar  with  the  work 
than  Bristol.  They  regarded  it  as  one  of  their  greatest  strongholds,  and  they  were 
proud  of  it  for  that  reason.  They  also  had  evidence  of  it  in  that  beautiful  building. 
Naturally  they  were  proud  of  its  great  founder,  for  Sir  Thomas  Lennard  was  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  who  had  done  a  lot  for  the  Empire.  Dealing  with  the  origin  of  the 
Institute,  Sir  Godfrey  said  that  back  in  the  sixties  of  last  century  a  nasty  cold  fit  came 
over  the  country,  which  took  the  form,  adopted  by  a  considerable  number  of  leading 
statesmen,  of  believing,  and  giving  expression  to  that  belief,  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Colonies,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  no  longer  an  advantage  to  this 
country,  but  were  a  burden  and  an  encumbrance,  and  that  the  sooner  they  were 
dispensed  with  the  better.  It  was  more  than  a  mischievous  policy  ;  it  was  madness. 
Fortunately  there  were  those  living  at  that  time  equal  to  the  moment,  and  a  great 
man  drew  together  a  body  of  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  men,  who  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  counteract  that  tendency.  That 
man  was  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Young  of  hallowed  memory  and  that  was 
the  origin  of  the  Institute.  The  Colonies  were  the  very  life  blood  of  England.  A 
United  Empire  was  the  object  of  the  Institute,  which  was  non-sectarian  and  non- 
party.  The  desire  to  throw  away  the  great  birthright  of  the  Englishman,  the  Colonies, 
was  defeated,  and  to-day  the  Dominions  were  our  great  glory.  Had  it  been  otherwise 
this  country  would  have  been  a  paltry  little  island  in  the  North  Sea,  where  all  the 
people  got  their  living  by  taking  in  each  other's  washing,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  to-day, 
the  heart  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  had  ever  known.  It  was  a  fine  and  long 
story  of  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  who  turned  the  course  of  political  history  in  so 
remarkable  a  way  that  led  up  to  the  Empire  to-day.  The  Institute  had  kept  the  torch 
alight  for  fifty  years,  and  at  the  present  time  the  membership  numbered  15,000, 
situated  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Wherever  the  British  flag  was  flown,  or  wherever 
there  were  two  or  three  patriotic  Englishmen,  the  purpose  to-day  was  the  same  as  the 
idea  which  the  founders  had,  and  that  was  to  educate  the  people  of  the  country,  the 
Dominions,  and  the  Colonies  to  a  full  and  proper  realisation  of  what  the  British  Empire 
meant,  what  it  was  and  ought  to  be,  and  what  its  great  and  boundless  resources  were. 
In  conclusion,  Sir  Godfrey  spoke  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Institute  carried  on  its  work 
and  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  to  foster  and  further  commerce  between  the 
Colonies.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Institute  to  be  carried  on  in  the  provinces  as  well 
as  in  London,  and  they  were  proud  to  think  that  Bristol  had  done  so  splendidly.  The 
Empire  to-day  they  could  call  the  League  of  British  Nations,  and  so  long  as  they  clung 
together  that  was  the  best  guarantee  and  assurance  we  could  have  for  the  future  peace 
of  the  world.  If  this  League  thought  and  acted  in  harmony  with  other  English- 
speaking  peoples,  such  as  the  U.S.A.,  never  again  would  such  a  war  as  had  just  passed 
be  possible,  because  the  British  League  would  be  able  to  put  its  foot  down  and  say  they 
would  not  have  it.  Trade  and  commerce  were  the  life  of  Bristol  as  they  were  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  trade  within  the  Empire  was  the  best  national  asset  we  had.  The 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  country  were  bound  up  in  our  having  a  strong  and 
united  Empire. 
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Major  BOOSE  said  the  work  of  the  Institute  was  to  stimulate  the  Imperial  spirit 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to  promote  a  closer  union  between  the  Motherland,  the 
Colonies,  and  India.  He  detailed  the  success  of  his  work  in  Australia  and  the  eager 
way  in  which  the  Institute  was  greeted  because  of  the  patriotic  spirit  which  animated 
everyone  in  Australia.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  were  people 
of  the  Dominions,  and  he  appealed  to  those  in  England  to  do  their  utmost  to 
increase  the  membership  of  the  Branches  in  the  provinces.  In  Sydney,  Mr.  Hugh 
Denison,  who  had  contributed  so  largely  towards  the  funds  of  the  Institute,  gave  a 
magnificent  home  to  the  Branch,  and  that  was  some  evidence  that  the  work  of  the 
Institute  was  appreciated  abroad  more  than  ever  before.  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
was  finance,  but  increased  membership  would  overcome  that. 

Mr.  J.  SANDEMAN  ALLEN  (Liverpool)  said  it  was  fitting  that  Bristol,  which  was  the 
first  city  to  send  its  ships  and  men  Overseas  on  voyages  of  discovery  and  for  commercial 
purposes,  should  hold  such  a  great  position  in  relation  to  the  Institute.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  to  have  that  spirit  which  not  merely  talked  but  acted  imperially.  As  the  value 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  more  fully  understood,  so  was 
it  bound  to  progress. 

Mr.  IVOR  BURNAND  (Sussex)  expressed  agreeable  surprise  at  the  Bristol  Institute,  its 
building,  and  strength.  In  Brighton  they  were  doing  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
emigration,  and  they  were  strengthening  their  membership  in  the  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing much  more  beneficial  work  on  behalf  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  meeting  to  send  a  telegram  of  friendly  greetings  to  Sir  Thomas  Lennard. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

AT  THE  DINNER. 

At  the  Dinner  which  followed  the  public  meeting  Mr.  Percy  Steadman  again 
presided.  He  was  supported  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  Sheriff  and 
Miss  Cowlin,  and  members  of  the  Council. 

The  LORD  MAYOR  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,"  and  said 
he  believed  there  was  an  idea  abroad,  not  only  in  Bristol  but  elsewhere,  that  it  was  of 
recent  growth.  That,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  the  Institute  was  founded  in 
1868,  and  was  now  in  a  vigorous  manhood.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  stood  for  a 
great  deal.  Its  first  object  was  to  unite  the  Empire  in  one  great  Union.  That  was  an 
object  worthy  of  the  support  of  every  Britisher  wherever  he  lived.  The  Institute  also 
furnished  a  meeting  place  for  Colonials  when  in  London  at  any  time,  where  they  could 
meet  their  friends  and  have  access  to  a  library  which  he  believed  was  unsurpassed  as 
far  as  Colonial  literature  was  concerned.  It  was  also  a  place  where  those  who  desired 
could  learn  as  to  the  products  and  method  of  government  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire.  It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  for  all  Englishmen  to  support  the  Colonial 
Institute  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  He  confessed  he  could  not  understand  the  frame 
of  mind  of  those  people  who  still  told  them,  even  after  the  object  lesson  of  the  late 
war,  that  our  Colonies  were  of  very  little  use  to  us.  It  seemed  to  him  that  our 
Dominions  and  Colonies  were  not  as  these  people  said,  luxuries,  but  they  were  absolute 
necessities.  They  offered  a  great  opening  to  those  who  were  prepared  to  do  their  fair 
share  of  work.  In  Bristol  they  were  grateful  for  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute, for  they  remembered  that  Bristol  was  the  first  Branch  established.  That  was 
due  to  Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  who  had  done  his  best  for  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  they 
hoped  he  would  soon  return  to  active  public  life. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  in  reply,  referred  to  the  part  which  Bristol  had  taken  in 
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Colonial  enterprise  by  the  sending  out  of  men  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Great 
Empire.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  existed  for  the  promotion  of  brotherhood 
throughout  the  Empire.  It  was  with  the  greatest  regret  that  they  heard  the  news  of 
the  shooting  of  Sir  Henry  Wilson.  He  was  one  of  England's  greatest  men  who  had 
fallen  a  martyr  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  had  fallen  not  because  he  had  done 
anyone  harm,  but  because  he  had  done  his  best  to  stand  by  and  defend  one  of  the  most 
loyal  parts  of  the  British  Empire  rather  than  she  should  be  oppressed.  They  had  no 
means  of  offering  their  condolences,  but  they  might  rise  for  a  moment  to  express  their 
sorrow  at  Sir  Henry  Wilson's  death.  (The  company  responded  by  all  rising  in  their 
seats.)  They  did  not  forget  that  Bristol  was  the  first  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  meet  those  who  were  responsible  for 
it.  Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  as  the  founder  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  had  done  a  great  thing 
for  England,  and  they  all  wished  him  health  and  happiness.  In  Bristol  they  had  had  a 
most  warm  and  kindly  reception,  and  they  would  go  back  with  most  delightful  recol- 
lections of  their  visit,  and  hopes  that  at  no  distant  date  they  would  return  there  for 
another  conference. 

Sir  CHARLES  C.  McLEOD  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  coupled  with  the 
name  of  the  Chairman,  and  said  they  recognised  that  the  Bristol  Branch  stood  out  as 
the  one  which  had  shown  the  way  to  all  the  other  Branches. 

Sir  HARRY  WILSON  seconded  the  toast,  and  said  that  the  Branch  was  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  Chairman,  who  had  taken  over  the  duties  so  long  and  so  ably 
discharged  by  Sir  Thomas  Lennard. 

Sir  ARTHUR  STANLEY  said  they  recognised  that  Bristol's  Branch  was  a  live  one. 
The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  helping  the  Empire  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of 
justice,  love  of  order  and  freedom. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  reply,  said  they  hoped  the  result  of  the  Conference  would  be  a 
considerable  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  of  member- 
ship in  the  provincial  Branches.  In  Bristol  they  would  not  be  satisfied  until  their 
membership  reached  at  least  2,000. 

THE  CONFERENCE. 

On  June  23  the  Conference  was  held  at  the  Bristol  Branch  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  who,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  : 

This,  our  Second  Conference,  is  held  this  year  in  terms  of  our  resolution  last  year 
to  meet  at  a  provincial  centre,  and  it  was  not  long  afterwards  that  a  cordial  invitation 
was  received  from  Bristol.  We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Bristol  Branch  for  the  com- 
plete and  happy  arrangements  they  have  made  for  the  comfort,  entertainment,  and 
work  of  the  delegates.  In  opening  the  Conference  last  year,  I  referred  to  the  history 
and  development  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  as  at  a  public  meeting  yesterday 
I  spoke  again  of  our  origin  and  expansion  and  field  of  labour,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  further  upon  those  points,  but  rather  that  we  should  address  our- 
selves at  once  to  the  object  of  our  meeting,  which  is  to  discuss,  and  determine  if  we  can, 
in  what  way  the  provinces  can  partake  more  effectively  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Institute.  London  is,  of  course,  the  centre  of  activities,  but  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  provinces  should  share  the  duty  of  educating  the  public  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Empire  and  its  resources,  and  how  essential  its  unity  is  to  our 
future  welfare  and  prosperity.  The  recommendations  and  suggestions  agreed  upon 
at  last  year's  Conference  were  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  followed  up  as  far  as 
practicable  with  advantage.  But  in  respect  of  one  of  them,  viz.,  the  necessity  of 
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greater  publicity,  I  must  confess  we  have  not  yet  succeeded.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  capture  the  public  Press  unless  you  can  provide  it  with  exciting  or  picturesque 
matter.  Australian  cricket  or  prize  fighting  will  fill  columns,  whilst  they  look  askance 
at  even  small  paragraphs  relating  to  lectures  and  information  of  vital  Empire  import- 
ance. I  feel  that  we  must  pursue  this  subj  ect  with  greater  persistency.  I  do  not  think 
of  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  its  position,  which  are  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  Report  and  Chairman's  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  published  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Journal.  I  am  sure  you  can  rely  upon  the  Council  to  give  full  consideration 
to  any  proposals  that  may  emerge  from  this  Conference  designed  to  promote  the  better 
work  and  progress  of  the  Institute,  and  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  London  and 
the  provinces.  The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Bristol  Branch  was  in  itself  an 
inspiration  to  them  all. 

Sir  HARRY  WILSON  said  the  period  of  his  secretaryship  covered  the  formation  of 
nearly  all  the  Branches  of  the  Institute,  both  at  home  and  overseas.  His  remarks 
would,  however,  be  confined  to  the  former.  He  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the 
English  provincial  Branches,  and  discussed  the  development  of  these  along  different 
lines  in  their  different  centres.  There  were  now  roughly  three  kinds  of  Branches  in 
the  Mother  Country,  of  which  Bristol,  Bournemouth,  and  Cambridge  were  typical 
examples.  He  suggested  that  as  the  Branches  developed,  Headquarters  might  become 
more  of  a  club,  with  London  membership  within  fifty  miles  and  country  membership 
outside  that  radius.  There  might  perhaps  be  devised  some  modification  of  subscrip- 
tions for  provincial  members,  with  rates  between  those  now  paid  by  the  Resident  and 
Non-Resident  Fellows.  He  thought  there  should  be  closer  union  with  the  Universities 
in  those  centres  where  Universities  were  established,  and  that  undergraduate  member- 
ship should  be  encouraged.  Lectures  might  also  be  much  better  organised.  Regard- 
ing the  admission  of  women,  who  were  now  eligible  for  full  Fellowship,  the  whole 
question  of  Associateship  should  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  J.  SANDEMAN  ALLEN  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Willson,  whose  keen  and 
untiring  energy  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  in  Liverpool  was  an  example  to  be  kept  in 
memory.  He  discussed  some  of  the  difficulties  that  a  non-residential  centre  such  as 
Liverpool  had  to  contend  with.  Nevertheless,  they  had  in  that  city  a  very  consider- 
able body  of  members,  and  he  was  hopeful  of  further  extension  and  development.  As 
President  also  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  advocated  the  establishment 
of  close  relations  between  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  London  Institute 
and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  various  provincial  cities.  He  thought  that  with 
a  £2  2s.  membership  and  £1  Is.  Associateship  they  might  appeal  in  Liverpool  to 
university  men  and  others  with  large  minds  but  small  incomes.  The  question, 
"  What  do  we  get  out  of  it  ?  "  he  regarded  as  a  dreadful  question,  seeing  that  the 
Institute  really  represents  all  we  have  got  out  of  the  Empire.  He  suggested  that 
one  or  two  luncheons  a  year  might  be  given  to  members. 

Captain  DOUGLAS  C.  LENG  said  that  the  Sheffield  Branch,  which  he  represented, 
had  not  yet  a  home  of  its  own.  One  of  their  difficulties  was  that  Sheffield  was  not  a 
centre  of  merchants  but  of  manufacturers,  and,  unfortunately,  was  suffering  from 
exceptionally  bad  trade.  Since  the  taking  over  of  the  Empire  Movement  by  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  Sheffield  Branch  had  busied  itself  in  promoting  recogni- 
tion of  Empire  Day  in  their  city,  in  which  the  local  Education  authorities  had  taken 
a  leading  interest.  A  big  juvenile  gathering  was  organised.  His  view  was  that  if 
the  Empire  was  worth  fighting  for  in  the  war,  it  was  certainly  worth  preserving  in  the 
peace. 

Sir  ARTHUR  STANLEY  suggested  that  a  convenient  form  of  meeting  for  members 
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of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  large  commercial  communities  would  be  short 
luncheons,  followed  by  addresses  and  discussions.  These  could  be  held  at  intervals, 
and  from  personal  experience  of  the  value  of  such  gatherings  in  Australia  and  elsewhere, 
he  felt  that  they  would  appeal  to  the  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  Rotary  Clubs  in  most  of  the  towns  in  which  Branches  had  been 
established  held  successful  weekly  meetings  of  this  kind,  and  that  an  occasional  gather- 
ing of  members  for  a  luncheon  on  Rotary  lines  would  probably  suit  the  individuality  of 
some  of  the  Branches,  particularly  those  who  as  yet  possessed  no  home  building. 

Mr.  IVOR  BURNAND  said  their  great  difficulty  in  Sussex  was,  that  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  was  not  sufficiently  known ;.  if  there  were  funds  to  make  better  known 
the  attractions  that  the  Sussex  Branch  has  to  offer,  it  was  felt  there  would  be  very  little 
difficulty  in  doubling  the  membership.  The  parent  Institute  should  realise  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  make  the  same  rules  for  all  the  Branches  ;  each  Branch  must  be 
administered  according  to  its  locality,  both  as  regards  subscriptions  of  Associates  and 
other  matters.  The  Sussex  Branch  started  its  career  at  a  very  bad  time,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  had  in  consequence  many  great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
Many  members  resigned  when  the  parent  Institute  insisted  on  raising  the  subscription, 
and  the  Branch  Council  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  raise 
these  until  the  Branch  was  in  a  stronger  position  ;  although  the  Branch  had,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  Lady  Boyle,  got  charming  premises,  they  were  not  yet  properly 
equipped  and  some  of  the  rooms  were  still  undecorated  and  unfurnished.  The  Branch 
Council  have  been  handicapped  from  the  start  through  lack  of  funds.  It  was  felt 
that  the  parent  Institute  should  not  take  as  much  as  half  the  subscriptions  until  the 
Branch  was  able  to  pay  its  way,  as  by  so  doing  there  were  deficits  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Branch,  which  was  discouraging  to  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  run  it.  It  was 
fully  realised  that  UNITED  EMPIRE  was  a  heavy  charge  on  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
and  that  the  Branches  should  contribute  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  towards  the 
expenses  of  it.  The  Sussex  Branch  had,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  their  Chairman, 
General  Mason,  done  a  splendid  work  in  assisting  ex-service  men  to  migrate,  par- 
ticularly to  Australia.  The  Branch  never  lost  sight  of  the  objects  for  which  the  parent 
Institute  was  originally  founded,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Sussex  Branch  to  pay  its  way  unless  it  was  run  on  the  lines  of  a  good  social  club.  It 
was  hoped  at  a  future  date  to  be  able  fully  to  equip  the  building  and  to  provide 
luncheons,  and,  if  possible,  bedrooms,  but  at  the  present  time  the  Branch  Council  do 
not  feel  justified  in  asking  ijbe  parent  Institute  for  assistance  in  this  when  they  have  so 
many  expenses  to  meet. 

Mr.  J.  W.  SWINDELLS  appealed  for  personal  enthusiasm  and  energy  for  the  great 
Imperial  work  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  doing.  He  was  convinced  that 
in  any  town  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  sacrifice  would  accomplish  more  than  buildings 
or  big  membership.  He  had  been  very  greatly  impressed  with  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
work  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  and  particularly  of  what  he  had  learned  of  the  work  that 
Bristol  did  for  the  younger  generation.  He  was  sure  that  all  of  the  delegates  present 
would  go  back  to  their  own  Branches  inspired  by  all  that  they  had  seen  and  heard 
whilst  in  Bristol. 

Sir  CHARLES  C.  McLEOD  dealt  briefly  with  the  work  being  carried  out  by  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Committee  of  the  London  Institute,  and  pointed  out  that  an  excellent 
service  of  information  from  this  source  was  available  for  all  Branches  and  for  all 
members  who  desired  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  BULL  supported  the  idea  of  Clubluncheons  for  Branches,  especially  those  which 
have  no  home. 
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Mr.  M.  T.  W.  LUND  spoke  of  the  work  for  the  Institute  that  was  carried  on  in  the 
Cambridge  University.  One  of  their  local  difficulties  was  that  although  the  Institute 
had  decided  to  admit  ladies  to  membership,  and  even  full  Fellowship,  they  had  at 
Cambridge  been  purely  a  men's  branch,  and  were  not  keen  upon  changing  their  status. 

Mr.  MARTIN  GRIFFITHS,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  spoke  of  how 
much  Bristol  valued  its  own  lady  members,  and  of  the  excellent  work  carried  out 
for  the  Branch  by  the  Ladies'  House  and  Social  Committee. 

Major  E.  W.  LENNARD  gave  a  resume  of  the  various  activities  and  work  of  the 
Bristol  Branch.  He  pointed  out  that  although  they  provided  excellent  club  facilities, 
the  Council  of  the  Branch  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  main  role  and  object 
was  educational  work  along  Imperial  lines.  Two  years  ago  they  had  doubled  their 
lecture  programme,  and  now  had  a  series  of  excellent  fortnightly  lectures,  for  which 
they  had  in  the  past  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  securing  well-known  and  pro- 
minent speakers.  Their  trouble  was  now  that  they  wanted  more  room,  and  the 
Council  was  seriously  considering  holding  the  more  important  of  the  fortnightly 
lectures  in  a  larger  hall  somewhere.  In  addition  to  the  fortnightly  lectures  they  were 
delighted  to  have  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Bristol  a  special 
series  of  six  lectures  dealing  with  modern  Colonial  problems,  which  were  to  be  given 
at  the  Institute  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Maclnnes,  of  the  University.  These  would  be  free  to 
University  students  and  to  the  public  generally,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  co-operation 
would  prove  fruitful  and  valuable.  Major  Lennard  explained  in  detail  the  work  that 
had  been  done  for  some  years  past  in  connection  with  Empire  Day,  and  spoke  of  the 
companion  movement,  of  which  Bristol  had  been  the  pioneer.  They  now  had  180 
young  people  for  whom  special  lectures  were  given  and  special  reading  provision  made. 
Large  numbers  of  these  youngsters  had  been  placed  in  correspondence  with  Overseas 
boys  and  girls  through  the  medium  of  the  Overseas  branches  and  corresponding 
secretaries  of  the  Institute.  They  were  doing  this  work  in  Bristol  because  the  Council 
felt  that  Imperialists  of  the  right  sort  could  be  made  by  catching  them  young.  As 
something  had  been  said  of  publicity,  Major  Lennard  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Bristol  Press 
for  the  immense  help  that  it  had  given  in  building  up  the  present  large  membership 
and  in  making  the  work  of  the  Branch  generally  known.  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  Bristol  Branch  were  most  anxious  to  co-operate  for  national  and  Imperial  work  with 
the  various  other  bodies  in  Bristol  who  directly  or  indirectly  had  similar  objects  at 
heart.  Although  at  their  last  annual  meeting  the  Branch  had  had  to  face  a  slight 
decrease  in  membership,  their  revenue  was  higher  than  before,  and  with  the  many 
plans  for  work  and  activity  that  the  Council  had  in  hand,  he  was  confident  that  they 
could  look  to  an  ultimate  membership  of  at  least  2,000. 

Mr.  PERCY  STEADMAN,  as  chairman  of  the  Branch  Council,  expressed  the  delight 
it  had  been  to  his  colleagues  and  himself  to  welcome  such  a  representative  gathering 
in  Bristol.  The  Conference  had  been  helpful  in  the  extreme,  and  Bristol  valued  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  delegates  from  other  towns. 

Major  BOOSE  stated  that  in  his  opinion  this  was  one  of  the  most  important 
gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  Institute  which  he  had  ever  attended.  As  one  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  formation  of  Branches  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  but 
in  various  portions  of  the  Empire  overseas,  he  welcomed  such  a  gathering  at  which 
questions  affecting  the  expansion  of  the  Institute  and  its  future  prosperity  could  be 
considered  and  discussed.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the  future  it  might  be 
possible  to  organise  Provincial  Conferences  similar  to  those  of  the  British  Association,, 
and  he  looked  forward,  in  these  days  of  aerial  transport,  to  the  time  when  such  Con 
ferences  could  be  held  in  various  cities  of  the  great  Dominions. 
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Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  in  summing  up,  said  he  did  not  think  any  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  passing  set  resolutions.  If  he  had  caught  the  mind  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  result  would  appear  to  be  that  they  were  of  opinion  : 

(1)  That  some  differentiation  in  rates  of  subscription  between  London  and  pro- 
vincial members  was  essential :  the  suggested  basis,  which  would  have  to  be  carefully 
discussed,  was  £2  2s.  for  Fellows  and  £1  Is.  for  Associates  residing  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  London. 

(2)  That  the  journal  must  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Institute  whatever  the 
rate  of  subscription. 

(3)  That  the  present  plan  of  a  refund  to  branches  would  have  to  be  abandoned  in 
the  case  of  centres  which  do  not  possess  a  local  home.     The  whole  or  a  very  large  part 
of  the  reduced  subscription  must  go  to  headquarters  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
general  work  of  the  Institute,  but  headquarters  should  assist  in  organising  one  or  two 
gatherings  at  such  local  centres  every  year,  preferably  by  means  of   luncheons  at 
which  some  good  speaker  would  address  the  members  on  Imperial  topics. 

(4)  That  different  rules  would  have  to  be  applied  to  different  branches  according 
to  facilities  provided  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  each  centre. 

(5)  That  much  good  would  be  derived  from  sending  the  journal  round  to  friends 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Institute. 

(6)  That  there  should  be  an  organised  endeavour,  both  from  headquarters  and  the 
various  provincial  centres,  to  catch  the  young  mind  and  educate  it. 

(7)  That  the  one  essential  condition  for  success  is  personal  enthusiasm.     Wherever 
this  is  to  be  found  there  is  good  ground  for  confidence  that  the  work  of  the  Institute 
will  take  root  and  flourish. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bristol  Branch, 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Steadman  and  Mr.  George  Kiseley,  after  which  the  party 
adjourned  for  lunch.  There  followed  a  delightful  motor  drive  through  the  city  and 
suburbs,  many  Bristol  gentlemen  having  kindly  lent  their  cars  for  the  occasion.  All 
the  delegates,  upon  leaving  Bristol,  expressed  their  great  appreciation  of  their  visit 
and  of  the  hospitality  shown  to  them. 
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THE  New  Premises  Fund,  to  enable  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  meet  the  cost  of  purchase 
of  buildings  adjoining  the  present  home  and  to  convert  the  whole  into  the  finest  meeting  place 
of  Britons,  men  and  women,  within  the  Empire,  grows  slowly :  £300,000  are  required ;  not  quite 
£50,000  have  been  subscribed,  and  a  large  part  of  that  sum  is  made  up  of  one  very  handsome 
and  a  few  very  generous  contributions.  Many  who  mean  to  assist  have  not  yet  sent  in  either 
donations  or  promises  of  annual  contributions.  Fellows  will  make  the  purchase  conditions 
easier,  will  simplify  and  expedite  arrangements  for  the  rebuilding,  and  secure  for  themselves 
many  added  advantages  and  conveniences  by  putting  in  their  cheques  or  giving  their  under- 
takings immediately. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
in  which  he  referred  to  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually  to  the  Fund  until  it  is 
complete  ;  if  others  were  induced  to  follow  the  lead  already  given  a  solid  annual  addition  to 
the  general  list  of  subscriptions  would  be  ensured.  Sir  Godfrey  said  : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund." 
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ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G. 
Lieut. -Colonel     Weston    Jarvis 

C.M.G..  M.V.O.  . 
Sir  Charies  McLeod  . 
Sir  George  McLaren  Brown 

K.B.E. 

Sir  Frederick  Button 
Allan  Campbell,  Esq. 
Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq. 
Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P. 
A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B. 
Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq. 
Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon 


£  s.   d. 

10  0    0* 

10  0    0 

10  0    0 

10  0    0 

10  0    0 


10    0  0 

10    0  0 

10    0  0 

10    0  0 

10    0  0 
5 


5 


0 


500 
500 


J.  H.  Ellis,  Esq. 
E.  C.  Erbslow  . 
Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  K.C. 
G.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. 
G.  David  Potts,  Esq. 
N.  P.  Edwards,  Esq. 
Edward  Salmon 
Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E. 
Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon     . 
A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq. 
Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock  . 
Mrs.  M.  Darbyshire  . 
Captain    V.    Chester    Newman. 
O.B.E. 


*  Commuted  as  explained  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  February. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced 

George  A.  Smith,  Esq. 

Captain  J.  A.  Whitaker 

Lieut. -Colonel  J.  A.  Venning 

M.  D.  Reece,  Esq.     . 

C.  A.  Rust,  Esq. 

R.  E.  St.  Barbe  Baker,  Esq. 

Lieut.  P.  V.  Cotter    . 

F.       Clark,      Esq.    (2nd   dona 

tion)     .... 
W.  P.  Pay,  Esq. 
J.  E.  Aspinwall,  Esq.  (2nd  dona 

tion)     .... 


£  8.  d. 
500 
500 
500 
330 
220 
200 
200 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 


1     1    0 


1     1  0 

1     0  0 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 


0  10    0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

49,404 

4 

7 

John  Blake,  Esq. 

0 

17 

6 

5 

5 

0 

C.  S.  Woodroffe,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

C.    H.    Harley    Moseley,    Esq 

0 

8 

6 

C.M.G. 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Captain  R.  A.  Savory,  M.C.  (2nc 

1 

11 

6 

donation) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Professor  A.  H.  Young,  M.A. 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Lady  Hamilton 

0 

10 

6 

H.  L.  Sweet,  Esq.  (2nd  donation 

)            1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

60 

16 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Annual  Subscribers   . 

10 

0 

0 

£49,500  13     0 


LADY  ASSOCIATES. — In  view  of  the  revised  rules  admitting  Ladies  to  full  membership 
of  the  Institute  it  has  been  decided,  pending  the  provision  of  more  adequate  accommodation, 
to  grant  Lady  Associates  the  use  of  the  Reception  Room  on  the  ground  floor.  Hitherto  under 
the  Rules  they  have  enjoyed  no  right  to  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  building,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  new,  but  for  the  moment  necessarily  limited,  privilege  will  be  much  appreciated. 
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THE  Trans-Zambesia  Railway  was  opened  for  general  traffic  on  July  1.  For  the  present 
the  connection  between  Murassaand  Chindio  will  be  by  ferry,  pending  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  which  will  complete  the  line  from  Beira  to  Blantyre.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  House  and  Social  Committee,  when  Sir  Lawrence  Wallace  took  the  chair,  Sir  Harry 
Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.  (Chairman  of  the  North  Charterland  Exploration  Co.  (1910), 
Ld.),  delivered  an  address  on  the  question  of  transport  in  North-Eastern  Rhodesia,  and 
its  importance  to  the  marketing  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  crops  grown  by  the 
settlers  in  the  territory  of  the  North  Charterland  Company.  The  chief  points  in  the 
address  are  contained  in  an  article  contributed  by  Sir  Harry  to  The  Times  Trade 
Supplement  of  May  6.  In  the  original  survey  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  the  route 
followed  the  Luanga  Valley,  but  this  was  afterwards  abandoned  and  North-Eastern 
Rhodesia  was  left  more  or  less  in  the  air,  its  only  outlets  being  (1)  Tete  on  the  Zambesi 
(225  miles  from  Fort  Jameson),  thence  by  river  to  Chinde  and  coasting  steamer  to 
Beira ;  and  (2)  Blantyre,  on  the  Shire"  Highlands  Railway  in  Nyasaland  (300  miles), 
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thence  by  rail  to  Chindio,  and  as  before  to  Chinde  and  Beira.  Its  outlook  was  there- 
fore wholly  to  the  East  and  in  this  direction  the  communications  on  which  development 
depends  must  be  looked  for.  The  North  Charterland  Company  was  reconstructed  in  1910, 
and  the  following  year  operations  began  with  the  growing  of  cotton  of  the  "  Nyasaland 
Upland  "  variety  as  their  main  objective.  To  quote  from  The  Times  Trade  Supplement 
article  :  "  Attention  was  also  given  to  prospecting  the  concession  for  gold,  which  though 

at  first  promising  has  not  yet 
led  to  any  payable  results.  At 
that  time  produce  could  only 
be  got  out  of  the  country  or 
goods  into  it  by  tenga-ienga 
(head  carriage),  an  expensive 
and  dilatory  method  of  trans- 
port. The  company  began 
with  three  ox-wagons  carrying 
cotton,  ivory,  etc.,  to  Tete, 
and  returning  to  Fort  Jameson 
with  trade  goods.  By  degrees 
the  fleet  of  wagons  was  in- 
creased, until  in  1918  there 
were  twenty-five  of  them,  with 
500  to  600  oxen,  on  the  road, 
and  350,000  Ib.  weight  of 
produce  (mainly  at  that  time 
tobacco)  was  being  trans- 
ported. Then  came  troubles 
with  the  tsetse  fly  and  con- 
sequent heavy  losses  of  oxen, 
and  in  1919  it  was  decided 
to  leave  the  route  through 
Portuguese  territory  and  to 
place  the  transport  on  a  new 
route  through  Nyasaland  via 
Dedza  to  Blantyre.  This  route, 
SKETCH  MAP.  which  is  now  in  use,  comprises 

Illustrating  Routes  referred  to  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson.  ft  wagon  road  from  Fort  Jame. 

son  to  Dedza,  where  the  North  Charterland  Company  has  a  depot,  and  a  road  from 
Dedza  for  motor  lorries,  usable  only  for  six  months  of  the  year,  in  the  dry  season,  to 
the  railway  at  Limbe,  just  south  of  Blantyre." 

Though  tobacco  has  for  some  time  past  taken  the  place  of  cotton  as  the  chief 
export  from  North-Eastern  Rhodesia,  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  cotton  of  a 
good  quality  and  long  staple  could  be  grown  round  Fort  Jameson  in  considerable 
quantities.  Scientific  guidance  on  the  spot,  for  which  application  has  been  made  to 
the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Association,  and  less  costly  means  of  transport,  are  necessary 
if  cotton  is  to  be  as  popular  and  successful  a  crop  as  tobacco.  Sir  Harry  continues  : 
"  Meanwhile,  the  soil  and  climate  have  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  growing 
tobacco,  both  of  the  Virginian  and  Turkish  varieties,  and  this  industry,  despite  recent 
set-backs  owing  to  falling  prices  and  lack  of  markets,  has  been  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  is  capable  of  vast  expansion.  The  quality  of  the  leaf  is  admitted  by 
experts  to  be  excellent,  no  greater  proof  being  required  than  the  receipt  of  further 
orders  from  manufacturers  when  once  they  have  tested  it.  The  proportion  between 
tobacco  and  cotton  at  the  present  time  is  well  illustrated  by  the  return  of  the  produce 
carried  out  of  the  country  by  the  company's  wagon  and  motor  service  during  1921  up 
to  November  15,  Tobacco  figures  at  964,880  Ib.  and  cotton  at  32,144  Ib.,  with  sundries 
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at  3,325  lb.,  making  a  total  of  1,000,349  lb.,  or  446  tons.  The  upward  traffic  during  the 
same  period  was  248  tons,  consisting  of  trade  goods,  machinery,  and  other  imports." 

The  mere  statement  that  hitherto  conveyance  has  been  over  an  unmacadamised  road 
300  miles  in  length,  followed  by  a  long  rail  journey  to  Chindio,  river  transport  to 
Chinde,  and  a  coasting  voyage  to  Beira,  with  all  the  handling  of  goods  thus  involved, 
affords  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  recent  railway  developments  to  the  fortunes  of 
North -Eastern  Rhodesia.  "To  begin  with,  we  have  the  Trans-Zambesia  line,  now 
completed,  which,  running  as  it  does  direct  from  Beira  to  the  Zambesi,  will  cut  out 
the  tedious  river  voyage  to  Chinde,  and  the  intermittent  service  in  small  coasting  vessels 
to  Beira.  The  new  line  should  not  only  materially  reduce  rates  for  goods  between  the 
coast  and  places  up  country ;  but  will  be  very  beneficial  from  the  passengers'  point  of 
view.  The  journey  from  Blantyre  to  Beira  can  now  be  accomplished  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours  instead  of  a  week  or  more  as  hitherto.  The  railway,  in  short,  immensely 
facilitates  transport  to  and  from  Nyasaland  and  North-Eastern  Rhodesia." 

Sir  Harry  Wilson  points  out  that  the  Trans-Zambesia  line  does  not  exhaust  the 
improvements  in  transport  projected  in  this  part  of  Africa.  "  For  many  years  past  it 
has  been  in  contemplation  to  connect  the  Shire"  Highlands  Railway  to  the  northward 
with  Lake  Nyasa,  and  thus  bring  into  the  system  of  transport  that  huge  waterway  of 
360  miles  in  length,  on  which  several  steamers  are  already  plying.  ...  It  is  understood 
that  the  Colonial  Office  has  already  invited  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
the  question  whether  it  should  be  of  standard  or  narrow  gauge  being  still  undecided. 
The  new  line  will  branch  off  from  the  Shir<§  Highlands  Railway  at  Luchenza,  about 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Blantyre,  and  (mainly  for  engineering  reasons)  will  follow  what  is 
known  as  the  eastern  route  to  the  lake  at  Pagonas,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Johnston.  .  .  .  Last,  but  assuredly  not  least,  it  will  open  up  North-Eastern 
Rhodesia,  and  should  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  tobacco  and  cotton  industries  of  that 
very  fertile  region,  as  well  as  permitting  many  other  less  high-priced  commodities  to  be 
exported,  such  as  maize,  hides,  etc."  The  further  development  of  North-Eastern 
Rhodesia  can  probably  for  the  present  be  best  effected  by  the  construction  of  a  line  (either 
of  the  ordinary  type,  or  on  the  Stronach-Dutton  Road-Rails  system)  from  Fort  Jameson 
to  Domira  Bay  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa.  "This  would  follow  the  existing 
telegraph  route,  and  cover  a  distance  of  approximately  120  miles  over  an  undulating, 
healthy,  and  productive  plateau,  from  3,000  ft.  to  4,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  stated  that 
the  line  presents  no  engineering  difficulties,  the  first  sixty  to  seventy  miles  being  compara- 
tively level,  after  which  the  land  begins  to  fall  to  1,500  ft.  above  sea-level  at  Domira  Bay. 
Pending  the  construction  of  such  a  line,  the  motor  lorry  service  of  the  North  Charter- 
land  Exploration  Company  could  be  transferred  there  from  the  present  route  via  Dedza, 
with  a  saving  of  nearly  200  miles.  From  Domira  Bay  cargo  will  be  carried  to  the 
railway  terminus  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  thence  railed  direct  to  the  port  of 
Beira.  North-Eastern  Rhodesia,  with  her  rich  and  fertile  soil,  is  capable  of  supplying 
in  ever-increasing  quantities  cheap  raw  materials  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  for  the 
home  market.  To  bring  them  to  the  coast  rapidly  and  inexpensively  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  establishing  similar  railway  facilities  to  those  enjoyed  by  her  north- 
western sister.  She  will  then  come  into  her  own  as  a  great  exporter  of  Empire-grown 
produce  and  a  sportsman's  paradise,  and  will  incidentally  provide  '  more  homes '  for 
British  settlers  on  her  sunny  uplands  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  aspirations 
of  her  great  founder,  Cecil  Rhodes." 


"  GREAT  as  the  Empire's  past  has  been,  it  would  be  as  nothing  to  its  future  if  the 
wisdom  of  statesmen  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  is  equal  to  the  gigantic  tasks  which  await 
them." — LORD  BIRKENHEAD. 
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An  Imperial  Wireless  Chain. — The  announcement  that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
decided  to  make  immediate  provision  for  a  system  of  wireless  communication  with  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire  is  welcome.  The  stations  are  to  be  constructed  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  are  to  be  managed  by  the  various  local  Governments,  and  not  by  private 
companies.  The  Imperial  Government  is  to  erect  a  station  in  England  capable  of  providing 
direct  communication  with  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India,  and  also  a  similar  station  in 
India  itself,  while  Australia  is  to  provide  its  own.  Negotiations  are  on  foot  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  similar  co-operation  from  Canada  and  South  Africa.  This  provision  for  wireless 
telegraphic  communication  throughout  the  Empire  will  doubtless,  before  very  long,  serve  the 
purpose  of  wireless  telephony  also.  The  new  stations  in  Great  Britain,.  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  India  will  be  able  to  communicate  directly  with  any  part  of  the  Empire. 
For  some  time  to  come  the  chain  will  lack  several  of  its  smaller  links,  the  following  stations 
having  been  temporarily  cut  out  from  the  scheme  :  Suez  Canal,  East  Africa,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Singapore.  It  is  intended  that  there  shall  be  a  station  erected  in  Egypt  which  will  serve  in 
the  case  of  adverse  atmospheric  conditions  as  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India. 

CANADA. 

The  Merchant  Marine. — For  the  first  time  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine  an  adverse  balance,  amounting,  it  is  stated,  to  over  eight 
million  dollars,  was  recorded  last  year.  Depreciation  is  probably  responsible  for  a  substantial 
part  of  this  sum,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  disappointing  to  find  the  Company  running  at  a  loss. 
To  get  together  a  merchant  fleet  such  as  the  C.G.M.M.  during  a  brief  period  of  three  years  was  a 
very  great  achievement.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Canada  undertook  to  build  cargo  steamers 
during  the  war,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Government,  in  order  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of 
tonnage,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships  had  been  established.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  C.G.M.M.  has  been  directly  responsible  for  maintaining  a 
regular  service  of  ocean  trade  routes  during  a  very  difficult  period,  to  say  nothing  of  the  relief 
of  unemployment  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  and  other  benefits  of  an  economic  character. 
Imports  to  Canada  have  been  shipped  direct  from  many  ports  which  were  previously  dependent 
for  their  Canadian  traffic  upon  the  irregular  visits  of  vessels  from  other  countries,  and  new 
channels  for  trade  have  been  investigated  by  the  C.G.M.M.  without  encroaching  to  any  extent 
on  the  established  routes  of  other  shipping  companies.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  third 
year  of  operations  shows  a  loss  for  the  C.G.M.M.,  but  with  the  improvement  of  commercial 
conditions,  the  Company's  position  should  recover  rapidly,  as  its  importance  in  the  external 
trade  of  the  Dominion  is  well  established  and  fully  appreciated  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Record  Mining  Year. — It  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  present  year  will  be  a  jecord 
one  in  the  history  of  gold  production  in  British  Columbia,  and  probably  also  in  that  of  silver, 
lead,  and  zinc.  The  great  increase  in  gold  production  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  splendid  develop- 
ment of  the  Premier  Mine  in  the  Portland  Canal  district,  which  has  refunded  its  original 
capital  and  is  now  paying  large  dividends.  Copper  mining  is  steadily  improving,  and  by  the 
end  of  this  year  should  be  established  on  a  paying  basis. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Navigation  Act. — Apparently  the  suggestion  that  all  shipping  should  again  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  and  the  Commonwealth  Navigation  Act 
repealed,  is  gaining  increasing  support  in  Australia.  The  first  active  opposition  to  the  Naviga- 
tion Act  came  from  Tasmania,  as  did  the  first  serious  attempt  to  abolish  the  Commonwealth 
Arbitration  Act.  The  restrictions  and  hampering  conditions  of  the  Navigation  Act  are  said 
to  interfere  seriously  with  free  competition  Overseas,  and  to  reduce  the  scope  for  personal 
initiative  to  a  minimum. 
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German  Australian  Shipping  Line. — It  is  announced  that  the  German  Australian 
Line  has  decided  to  restore  the  pre-war  shipping  service  to  Australia.  The  first  steamer  to 
leave  Hamburg  for  Australian  ports  is  due  to  arrive  in  Sydney  early  in  August.  A  joint 
service  with  Alfred  Holt  and  Company  of  Liverpool  has  been  established,  starting  with 
monthly  departures,  and  Messrs.  Gilchrist,  Watt  and  Sanderson  have  been  appointed  Australian 
agents  for  the  line.  The  return  of  the  German  Australian  Line,  although  not  unexpected,  is 
resented  by  certain  shipping  firms ;  the  representatives  of  the  line  will  be  admitted  to 
membership  of  the  Overseas  S.S.  Owners'  Representatives  Association,  but  some  personal 
opposition  is  likely  to  be  encountered. 

AFRICA. 

Trade  Commissioner  for  East  Africa. — The  question  of  the  East  African  Trade  Com- 
missionership  is  still  undecided,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  view  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  past,  business  men  will  continue  to  stand  firm  for 
his  retention.  It  appears  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  bureau  would  amount  to  between 
£4,000  and  £5,000  per  annum.  Tanganyika  and  Uganda  are  prepared  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  burden,  but  Kenya  and  Zanzibar  have  declined.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  policy 
of  strict  economy  in  regard  to  administrative  expenditure  must  be  exercised  by  Kenya 
Colony,  but  seeing  that  the  suggestion  that  the  four  East  African  territories  should  each 
contribute  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  supporting  a  Trade  Commissioner  originated  there, 
the  present  opposition  to  the  scheme  is  decidedly  disappointing. 

INDIA. 

The  Empire  Exhibition.— It  is  stated  that  India  has  secured  one  of  the  best  sites  in  the 
forthcoming  British  Empire  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  1924,  and  good  progress  had  been  made 
for  Provincial  Governments  and  leading  Indian  States  to  organise  their  own  exhibits.  Burma 
has  decided  to  have  an  entirely  separate  pavilion  and  organisation  of  its  own.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  insure  a  comprehensive  collection  of  exhibits  representative  of  India's  arts 
and  crafts,  her  varied  natural  products,  and  her  growing  achievements  in  the  manufacturing 
industries,  such  as  iron,  steel,  textiles,  etc. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Wireless  Telephony. — The  West  India  Committee  announces  that  a  system  of  wireless 
telephony  has  now  been  successfully  established  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  group 
enjoying  it  is  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Grand  Turk  being  now  connected  up  with  South 
Caicos  and  Salt  Cay,  distant  twelve  and  eight  miles  respectively.  By  this  wireless  telephone 
the  Commissioner  is  now  able  to  converse  with  officials  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
system  can  also  be  used  for  wireless  telegraphy,  and  has  already  proved  of  great  value  in 
enabling  the  people  of  Grand  Turk  to  know  when  steamers  are  approaching  or  leaving  Santo 
Domingo  for  their  shores. 


THE  A.M.P.  —  Following  the  opening  of  the  new  premises  in  King  William  Street,  the 
Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  at  which  Sir  Henry 
Seymour  King  presided.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Chelmsford  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Society, 
and  the  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Meeks  in  response  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  remarkable  growth  from 
the  smallest  beginnings  of  the  A.M. P.  "  Kindred  Institutions  "  were  proposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Seymour  King  and  responded  to  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton  of  the  Phoenix  and 
Sir  Edward  M.  Mountain  of  the  Eagle,  Star  and  British  Dominions.  The  Chairman  was 
proposed  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

MB.  EDWARD  GRAY  issues  a  delightful  Descriptive  Itinerary  of  the  third  Round  the 
World  Tour  which  he  is  organising,  to  start  from  Tilbury  on  November  3  next.  The 
brochure  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Gray  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C.  2. 
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COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


THE  following  appointments  have 

Name. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Lander  . 
Miss  M.  G.  M.  S.  Etchel 
Lieut.     E.     F.     Peck,     L.R.C.P., 

M.R.C.S. 
Capt.  J.  J.  B.  Edmond,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 

M.C. 
Lieut.  C.  E.  J.  Whitting 

Mr.  H.  K.  Hewison 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gold     . 

Lieut.  T.  A.  Hall,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.     . 

Capt.  O.  Lloyd      . 


Capt.  B.  Preedy,  M.C. 
Mr.  L.  D.  Whitfield 
Miss  E.  J.  Proudfoot 
Miss  S.  R.  Clarke  . 
Miss  B.  R.  Ramsay  • 


been  made  during  the  month  ending  July  10,  1922  : 

Appointment.  Colony. 

Collector  of  Customs  Cyprus 

Nursing  Sister  „ 

District  Medical  Officer 


Medical  Officer 

Superintendent,  Education  Dept., 

Northern  Provinces 
Asst.     Superintendent,     Agricultural 

Dept. 

1st  Class  Superintendent,  Public  Works 
Government  Dentist 
European  Master,  Education  Dept. 


Nursing  Sister 


Tanganyika 

Territory 
Nigeria 


Gold  Coast 

Jamaica 

Falkland  Islands. 

Straits  Settlements 
and  Federated 
Malay  States. 


Ceylon 


Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Mr.  E.  Costley  White,  O.B.E.  (Provincial  Commissioner,  Nyasaland),  Chief  Secretary,  Zanzibar. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Davis,  C.M.G.  (Treasurer,  Tanganyika),  Treasurer,  Palestine. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Grannum  (Colonial  Treasurer,  British  Guiana),  Treasurer,  Kenya. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Kelly  (Registrar,  Ceylon  Medical  College),  Surgeon-General,  British  Guiana. 

Dr.   E.   S.   Corsellis   (District  Medical   Officer,   Cyprus),   Chief  Medical  Officer,   Cyprus. 

Major  H.  W.  Peebles,  D.S.O.  (Commissioner  of  the  Virgin  Islands),  Commissioner  of 
Montserrat. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe  (formerly  Superintendent,  Scientific  and  Forestry  Department,  Uganda), 
Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Sierra  Leone. 

Lieut. -Colonel  H.  W.  M.  Bamford,  O.B.E.,  M.C.  (Commissioner  of  Police,  Malta),  Commandant 
of  the  Northern  Territories  Constabulary,  Gold  Coast. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Whitehead  (Senior  Medical  Officer,  Somaliland),  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Nyasaland. 

Mr.  W.  F.  D.  Allison  (Assistant  Locomotive  Superintendent,  Uganda  Railway),  District 
Locomotive  Superintendent,  Tanganyika  Railways. 

Mr.  G.  Whittington  (Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police,  Kenya),  Assistant  Commandant 
of  Police,  Zanzibar. 


EMPIRE  TRADE  AND    INDUSTRY  SECTION. 

Ex-Enemy  Properties  in  Cameroons. 

A  large  number  of  estates  situated  within  the  British  sphere  of  the  Cameroons,  com- 
prising oil-palm,  cacao,  rubber,  plantain,  and  banana  plantations  covering  many  thousands 
of  acres,  will  be  sold  by  public  auction  in  London  in  October  next,  and  the  attention 
of  merchants  interested  in  the  West  African  trade  is  directed  thereto.  Bungalows,  stores, 
machinery,  rolling  stock,  agricultural  equipment,  and,  in  fact,  everything  requisite  for 
the  effective  prosecution  of  business  is  available,  and  many  of  the  estates  are  admirably 
equipped.  In  addition  to  the  products  now  grown,  there  are  areas  suitable  for  the 
growing  of  sugar,  tobacco,  fibres,  and  cocoanuts.  These  former  German  properties  have 
for  the  last  six  years  been  under  the  general  management  of  Mr.  F.  Evans,  of  the 
Nigerian  Agricultural  Department,  who  speaks  very  highly  of  the  agricultural  and 
trading  possibilities  of  this  newly  acquired  territory.  Valuable  freehold  trading  and 
residential  plots  will  also  be  offered.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 
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"  Empire  Year." 

By  virtue  of  the  holding  of  the  great  British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembly  in  1924, 
that  year  will  appropriately  be  known  as  "  Empire  Year."  Tens  of  thousands  of 
visitors  from  every  corner  of  the  Empire  will  be  in  London  for  the  occasion,  acquiring 
a  unique  knowledge  of  the  diverse  lands  which  form  the  outlying  estates  of  the 
Mother  Country.  The  applications  for  space  from  local  governments  indicate  the 
measure  of  their  appreciation  of  the  high  value  of  the  Exhibition  as  an  advertisement 
of  the  openings  afforded  for  that  intensive  development  of  Imperial  trade,  which  is  so 
strikingly  advocated  by  Sir  Joseph  Cook's  reminder  of  a  fact  pointed  out  in  UNITED 
EMPIRE  Editorial  Notes  in  May  last,  that  every  individual  in  the  Dominions  does  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  business  with  Great  Britain  as  any  individual  in  Europe 
or  anywhere  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  said  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  wait  on  the  restoration  of  Central  Europe  for  a  revival  of  British  trade,  and 
quite  apart  from  any  question  of  sentiment  the  point  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Cook  should 
appeal  to  the  business  instincts  of  the  Britisher.  Let  us  hope  that  long  before  the 
doors  of  the  Exhibition  are  opened,  inter-Imperial  trade  will  have  responded  to  the 
clamant  necessity  for  rinding  new  and  extended  markets. 

Cotton  in  Australia. 

The  eVer-present  fear  of  a  failure  of  the  world's  cotton  crop  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  industry  draws  attention  again  to  the  talk  of  further  cultivation  in 
Queensland,  where  it  is  estimated  that  this  year  4,000,000  Ib.  of  seed  cotton  will  be 
treated  at  the  local  ginneries,  or  four  times  the  quantity  dealt  with  last  year.  Further 
land  is  being  reclaimed,  and  1,000,000  more  acres  will  shortly  be  available  for  cotton 
farmers.  Other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  are  seriously  considering  the  prospects  of 
cultivation,  including  Western  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Murray  River 
district.  Whether  the  proposals  are  practicable  from  the  labour  point  of  view  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  the  subject  is  one  for  attention  at  the  hands  of  those  interested  in 
cotton  growing  within  the  Empire. 

The  Indian  Hide  Trade. 

According  to  the  latest  Customs  reports,  Germany  has  secured  more  than  half  of  the 
tonnage  shipped.  This  is  a  significant  item  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  hide 
industry  ranks  fifth  among  Indian  products.  Here,  again,  is  an  opening  for  British 
trade. 

Migration  within  the  Empire. 

The  Information  Bureau  of  the  Institute  is  prepared  to  render  advice  and  assistance 
to  those  desirous  of  seeking  a  career  abroad,  and  the  large  number  of  officials  who 
will  shortly  be  released  from  further  service  in  India,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
number  of  Naval  officers  who  are  being  retrenched,  will  add  considerably  to  the  number 
of  men  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  other  spheres.  The  advantages  offered  within 
the  Empire  are  not,  perhaps,  so  well  known  as  they  should  be,  notwithstanding  persistent 
propaganda. 

Some  New  Things. 

Among  the  many  new  ideas  which  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee  from  time  to  time  are  two  of  wide  interest :  one  dealing  with  a  new  method 
of  glass  substitution,  affording  the  amateur  in  "the  wide  spaces"  a  simple  means  of 
providing  windows  for  out-houses,  stables,  verandahs,  summer-houses,  and  vegetable 
frames ;  the  other  providing  a  very  simple  sanitary  installation  for  use  where  there  is 
no  water  sewerage,  more  especially  in  mines,  camps,  and  on  plantations,  or  wherever 
there  are  no  facilities  for  dealing  effectively  with  soil  and  water  pollution  and  the 
fly-borne  diseases  incidental  thereto. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

STANDS  ENGLAND  WHERE  IT  DID  ?  * 

THE  mere  fact  that  a  book  is  entitled  "  England  "  in  these  days  is  almost  sufficient  to  ensure 
it  a  considerable  circle  of  readers.  By  "  England  "  can  only  be  meant  the  mother  of  Empire, 
the  land  that  has  given  the  world  the  lead  in  freedom,  the  homeland  of  millions  whose  fore- 
bears found  it  possible  to  settle  beyond  the  seas  because  England's  navy  was  supreme.  Any 
such  suggestion  is  at  once  a  challenge  to  the  Briton.  The  Briton  will,  however,  be  relieved 
after  perusal  of  a  very  few  pages  by  An  Overseas  Englishman.  He  will  find  an  account  of  the 
many  virtues  of  old  England,  and  a  vigorous,  searching,  ably  written  analysis  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Englishman  has  allowed  himself  to  be  absorbed,  governed,  denationalised  by 
Welshman,  Irishman,  Scotsman,  and  the  rest.  The  Briton  may,  therefore,  breathe  freely, 
and  we  know  what  his  answer  will  be  to  such  questions  as  "  Has  England  as  a  separate  homo- 
geneous race  and  nation  really  spent  itself  ?  "  "  Has  England  lost  all  her  virtues  ?  "  etc. 
With  an  ingenuity,  which  is  really  very  striking,  An  Overseas  Englishman  discusses  Empire, 
Labour,  the  Church,  Woman,  the  Irish  and  other  questions.  Only  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
question  does  he  seem  to  see  much  hope  that  some  element  of  the  Englishman  who  was, 
before  the  Briton  superseded  and  suppressed  him,  may  reassert  itself.  "  The  separation  of 
Ireland,  by  the  large  measure  of  freedom  which  it  may  bring  England,  is  the  most  hopeful 
episode  in  England's  recent  history ! "  The  Englishman  has  allowed  even  his  women  to  get 
the  upper  hand.  "  The  whole  world  knows  and  admires  the  ideal  Englishwoman.  But,  alas  ! 
ideals  are. rare  in  the  flesh.  There  are  millions  of  Englishwomen,  and  the  twentieth- century 
type  is  a  being  far  different  from  the  antique  model.  Yet  it  is  this  Englishwoman  of  to-day 
who  has  achieved  a  mighty  miracle,  who  has  assumed  over  her  short  and  graceless  skirt  the 
toga  virilis"  England  obviously,  to  our  Overseas  patriot,  does  not  stand  where  she  did, 
and  there  is  much  piquancy  in  his  criticism  and  lament.  He  thinks  she  hears  the  call,  but  is 
doubtful  whether  she  can  answer.  "  Her  need  for  men  of  the  old  breed  is  too  pressing.  She 
has  plenty  of  the  other  sort,  but  where  among  these  will  you  find  material  from  which  to  mould 
those  keen,  unselfish,  masterful  administrators  who  belong  to  England's  past  ?  "  There  is 
another  side  to  the  story  which  An  Overseas  Englishman,  does  not  see,  and  if  he  makes  out  a 
strong  case,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  reply  which  the  controversially  minded  may  like 
to  seize.  The  book  is  one  to  be  read,  because  there  is  nothing  more  refreshing  than  frank, 
honest,  and  incisive  criticism. 

FOUR  WAR  BOOKS,  f 

COLONEL  H.  STEWART  was  in  command  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Canterbury  Regiment, 
and  his  book  is  published  under  the  authority  of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  It  forms 
a  complete,  well  illustrated  account  of  the  actual  operations  in  which  the  New  Zealand 
forces  were  engaged  after  the  evacuation  of  Galhpoli,  and  is  accompanied  by  maps  illustrative 
of  the  text.  As  Lord  Haig  states  in  his  introduction,  "  the  story  of  New  Zealand's  share  in 
the  Great  War  needs  no  introduction  from  anyone.  No  division  in  France  built  up  for  itself 

*  England.     By  An  Overseas  Englishman.     John  Lane.     6s.  net. 

f  The  New  Zealand  Division,  1916-1919  :  a  popular  history  based  on  official  records.  By 
Colonel  H.  Stewart.  Printed  and  published  under  the  authority  of  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
xv.  +  634  pp.  Portraits,  maps,  and  illustrations.  Wellington  :  Whitcombe  &  Tombs.  1921. 

The  New  Zealanders  at  Gallipoli.  By  Major  Fred  Waite.  Second  edition.  Printed  and 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  xix.  -f-  330  pp.  Portraits, 
maps,  and  illustrations.  Wellington  :  Whitcombe  &  Tombs.  1921. 

The  First  Five  Hundred :  being  a  historical  sketch  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Royal 
Newfoundland  Regiment  in  Gallipoli  and  on  the  Western  Front  during  the  Great  War ;  together 
with  the  individual  records  and  photographs  of  the  men  of  the  first  contingent.  By  Richard  Cramm. 
315  pp.  Portraits,  maps,  and  iUustrations.  Albany,  New  York  :  C.  F.  Williams  &  Son.  1922. 

Victoria :  the  Education  Department's  Record  of  War  Service.  304  pp.  Portraits  and 
illustrations.  Melbourne  :  Albert  J.  Mullett,  Government  Printer.  1921. 
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a  finer  reputation,  whether  for  the  gallantry  of  its  conduct  in  battle  or  for  the  excellence  of 
its  behaviour  out  of  the  line.  Its  record  does  honour  to  the  land  from  which  it  came  and  to  the 
Empire  for  which  it  fought."  It  would  be  an  impertinence  to  add  anything  to  such  a  state- 
ment, and  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Colonel  Stewart's  book  forms  an  adequate  and 
enduring  record  of  the  part  played  by  one  of  the  great  Dominions  in  upholding  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire.  Major  Fred  Waite's  book  forms  an  introductory  volume  to  Colonel  Stewart's, 
and  contains  not  only  an  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Xew  Zealanders  at  Gallipoli,  but 
also  of  the  formation,  organisation,  and  training  of  the  division.  It  should  be  said  that  both 
of  these  histories  are  popular  rather  than  technical  in  treatment,  and  they  will  thus  be  read 
with  the  greatest  interest  by  those  who,  although  they  are  deeply  interested  in  the  gallant 
record  of  the  New  Zealanders,  do  not  wish  to  study  merely  the  military  details  of  the  actions 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

"  The  First  Five  Hundred  "  is  a  record  of  the  military  effort  of  what  until  recently  was 
the  smallest  and  is  certainly  the  oldest  of  the  self-governing  communities  of  the  Empire. 
It  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  two  preceding  volumes  as  it  does  not  profess  to  be  an 
account  of  operations  but  is  rather  a  short  record  of  the  actual  work  of  the  Newfoundland 
Regiment,  accompanied  by  a  personal  record,  with  biographical  details,  of  those  who  served 
in  the  Regiment.  It  is  a  handsome  volume,  illustrated  by  portraits  and  maps. 

The  fourth  of  these  books  is  the  record  of  the  war  services  of  a  Government  Department 
in  a  single  state  of  the  Empire — the  Education  Department  of  Victoria.  From  this  Depart- 
ment there  were  752  enlistments,  724  of  the  volunteers  being  teachers.  Of  this  number  146 
were  killed.  The  record  is  one  of  which  the  Department,  the  State  of  Victoria,  and  the  Empire 
itself  should  be  exceedingly  proud,  as  it  represents  an  effort  by  a  single  service  that  set  an 
example  of  devotion  and  loyalty  to  a  great  cause  that  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Empire ;  for  out  of  a  service  of  about  1,500  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45 
years,  exactly  hah*  volunteered  for  the  front.  The  book  contains  biographical  notices  and 
portraits  and  also  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Education  Department  generally  during 
the  period  of  the  war. 

A  GREAT  CANADIAN  STATESMAN.* 

SIB  WILFRID  LAURIER,  whose  life  is  told  in  two  comprehensive  volumes  by  Professor  Skelton 
of  Queen's  University,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  personal  charm  and  well-loved  by  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him.  As  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  he  was  "  not  only  a  moving 
orator,  a  skilled  parliamentarian,  a  courageous  party  leader,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  his 
country,  but  he  was  the  finest  and  simplest  gentleman,  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  man 
it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know."  These  characteristics  gained  for  Laurier  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  his  countrymen,  and  were  deciding  factors  in  the  success  which 
he  achieved  as  a  statesman.  It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  the  personal  element  is  so  wanting 
in  what  would  otherwise  be  an  extremely  able  and  convincing  biography.  But  apart  from 
this  defect  Professor  Skelton  has  written  a  work  that  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important 
political  biographies  published  during  the  present  century.  There  is  scarcely  a  political 
event  in  the  national  life  of  Canada,  during  the  long  period  in  which  Laurier  was  closely 
associated  with  public  affairs,  that  is  not  recorded  in  these  pages,  and  the  book  forms 
a  very  effective  political  history  of  Canada  during  the  greater  part  of  half  a  century.  It  is 
a  book  that  no  student  of  Canadian  affairs  can  afford  to  neglect,  and  it  illustrates  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  difficulties  with  which  Laurier  had  to  contend  in  steering  a  middle  course  between 
the  extremists,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  desired  the  complete  independence  of  Canada,  and  on  the 
other  were  anxious  to  bring  the  doctrine  of  Imperial  Federation  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Laurier  himself  was  somewhat  suspect  by  both  parties.  It  is  to  his  credit  as  a  statesman 
that  in  view  of  the  extreme  diversity  between  the  opinions  of  Imperialists  and  anti- 
Imperialists  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  for  so  long  a  period. 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  By  Oscar  Douglas  Skelton.  2  vols.  Photographs. 
Oxford  University  Press.  1922.  42*. 
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SITE  WEMBLEY    PARK,     LONDON 

1 20  acres  of  undulating  country,  studded  with  beech, 
oak  and  elm,  and  bounded  by  the  River  Brent. 

COMMUNICATIONS  - 

SIX  miles  from  Marble  Arch  by  Road 
TEN  minutes    from   Baker  Street  (Met.   Railway) 
ELEVEN  minutes  from   Marylebone  (G.C.R.) 
FIFTEEN  minutes  from  Piccadilly  Circus  (Bakerloo 
and  Met.).     Accessible  from  all  main  Lines 

BUILDINGS  - 

900,000    sq.    ft.    of  steel    and    concrete    buildings, 
specially  designed  for  permanent  exhibitions. 

STADIUM  - 

A  National  Sports  Ground  capable  of  accommodating 
130,000  spectators. 

A  Dominions  Mission 

A  mission  to  the  Self-Govern  ing  Dominions  in  charge  of  Major  Belcher, 
C.B.E.,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Exhibition,  after  highly  successful 
visits  to  South  Africa  and  Australia,  is  now  in  New  Zealand  and  will  proceed 
to  Canada  with  a  view  to  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Exhibition  and 
ascertaining  the  best  means  of  insuring  the  interests  of  the  Dominions  in 
connection  therewith. 
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For  further  particulars  apply 

The  Secretary,  British  Empire  Exhibition 
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LONDON,     S.W.i 
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Laurier  came,  as  is  well  known,  from  a  purely  French-Canadian  stock.  He  was  the 
product  of  several  generations  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  building  up  the  French  Empire 
in  Canada.  On  the  paternal  side  his  ancestors  can  be  traced,  thanks  to  the  admirable  system 
of  ecclesiastical  archives  in  Canada,  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  on  his 
mother's  side  he  came  from  a  family  which  emigrated  to  Canada  about  the  same  period  as 
his  paternal  ancestors.  "  We  cannot  understand  Wilfrid  Laurier,  his  character,  temperament, 
view-point,  his  problems,  limitations,  achievements,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  those  two  centuries 
of  life  and  work  in  the  Canada  which  had  become  his  kinsmen's  only  home."  Professor 
Skelton,  therefore,  commences  with  an  interesting  historical  introduction  before  proceeding 
to  describe  the  early  years  of  Laurier  amongst  the  French-Canadian  surroundings  of  his 
youth.  This  upbringing  gives  the  keynote  to  Laurier's  character  and  achievements. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  notice  to  do  justice  to  so  full  and  interesting  a  political  bio- 
graphy. It  can  only  be  read  with  complete  understanding  by  those  who  have  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  recent  Canadian  history  and  of  the  factors  that  have  shaped  the  nationhood  of 
that  Dominion.  Without  such  a  knowledge  many  readers  may  fail  to  grasp  the  significance 
of,  and  reasons  for,  the  attitude  adopted  by  Laurier  on  many  important  questions.  To  many 
the  course  he  took  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  defence  and  foreign  affairs  seems  difficult 
of  explanation,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  as  Professor  Skelton  makes  abundantly  clear, 
that  Laurier,  though  first  and  foremost  a  Canadian,  was  always  deeply  impressed  by  the  value 
of  the  British  connection,  admired  and  venerated  British  institutions,  and  spent  his  lif  e  in  main- 
taining the  British  ideal.  Professor  Skelton  towards  the  end  of  the  book  gives  an  interest- 
ing description  of  Laurier's  attitude  towards  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  the  tendencies 
which  the  formation  of  that  body  seemed  to  support.  "  The  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  (Sir  Robert  Borden)  in  these  meetings,"  he  states,  "  reflected  the  shifting  and 
contradictory  currents  of  the  time.  He  stood  for  the  national  position  in  opposing,  with 
General  Smuts,  any  creation  of  an  Imperial  parliament,  and  in  urging  the  status  of  '  autono- 
mous nations.'  Yet  this  was  contradicted  in  the  recognition  of  Imperial  rights  over  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Dominions,  in  the  assumption  of  a  single  foreign  policy  for  the 
Empire,  to  be  determined  in  London,  and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  of  an  Imperial 
cabinet,  which,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant  the  creation  of  a  new  executive  authority,  not,  as 
Sir  Robert  termed  it,  '  a  cabinet  of  governments,'  but  itself  a  new  government  for  which  the 
next  effort  would  be  to  provide  a  legislative  basis — in  fact,  the  old  Imperial  council  idea  which 
Chamberlain  and  Lyttelton  had  urged,  and  which  Laurier  had  defeated.  Sir  Wilfrid  was  not 
surprised  at  these  developments.  They  were  part  and  parcel  of  an  attempt  once  more  made 
during  the  War  to  crystallise  Imperial  sentiment  into  centralised  institutions."  To  this 
Laurier  was  firmly  and  increasingly  opposed,  and  his  attitude  on  the  whole  matter  is  summed 
up  in  a  most  interesting  letter  sent  by  him  to  the  editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  on 
February  13,  1917.  The  position,  as  shown  by  Professor  Skelton,  was  one  of  enormous 
political  difficulty,  but  it  is  one  that  should  be  fully  understood  before  the  ordinary  English 
reader  can  hope  to  appreciate  the  attitude  that  was  adopted  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  Professor  Skelton  in  all  his  assumptions  and  con- 
clusions, his  book,  nevertheless,  forms  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  political  and 
constitutional  history,  not  only  of  Canada  but  of  the  whole  British  Empire. 
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Anglo- South- American  Handbook,  including  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  for  1922.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  Koebel.  Ixix.  +  888  pp.  London  :  Federation  of  British  Industries  and  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  Ltd.  25s. 

A  handbook  for  South  America  is  fully  justified  in  view  of  the  great  British  interests  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  has  performed  a  distinct  service  in  issuing 
under  its  auspices  so  comprehensive  and  valuable  a  book  of  reference.  Its  Editor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel, 
has  written  many  works  upon  the  subject,  and  the  task  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better 
hands.  The  volume  is  designed  mainly  to  be  of  use  to  those  having  mercantile  interests  in  Central 
and  South  America. 
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INVESTMENT  OR  SETTLEMENT 

A  PERMANENT  INCOME 
OF  £5OO  PER  ANNUM 

can  be  secured  after  the  fifth  year  from  each  five-acre  Orange 
Orchard  purchased  in  South  Africa.  The  outlay  involved  is  only 
£562  10s.  cash,  or  £125  per  annum  for  five  years.  Half-yearly 
or  quarterly  payments  arranged.  The  following  are  a  few  brief 
features  of  the  scheme : 

1.  Few  investments    offer  such   excellent    results  with  security 
of  capital. 

2.  The  actual  results  obtained  by  the  South  African  Prudential 
show  even  better  figures  than  the  above. 

3.  There  is  an  unlimited  market  for  the  fruit  grown,  as  it  reaches 
the  markets  of  Europe  and  America  during  the  summer  months. 

4.  The  Directors   are  well-known  public    men  in  South  Africa. 

5.  All  plots  sold  are  freehold. 

6.  Management  is  undertaken  for  absentee  owners  for  a  small 
percentage  of  the  profits. 

A  Union  Government  pamphlet  states  :    "  Unlike  diamond  digging 

orange  growing  is  not  a  gamble."     Also  "  South  African  Orange 

Groves  in  full   bearing  have  yielded   from  £20Q  to  ^300  per  acre. 

Probably  three-fourths  of  that  was  profit.     Those  who  get  in  now 

will  have  seized  an  opportunity  that  does  not  often  present  itself." 

The  Company's  estimate  of  profits  of  £100  per  acre  as  referred  to 

above  is  therefore  a  conservative  one. 

The  fruit-bearing  life  of  an  orange  tree  is  given  as  40  years  if  the 

tree  is  well  cared  for. 

Experts  state  that  nothing  over  5  miles  from  a  railway  station  is  a 

good  commercial  proposition.     No  point  on  the  Prudential  Estate 

is  beyond  2j  miles  from  a  railway  station. 

The   Company   is   developing    the    finest   Citrus   Estate    in    the 

British  Empire. 

Mr.  Norman  Gibb,  M.I.M.E.,  of  London,  who  has  recently  arrived 

in  South  Africa,  and  inspected  his  plots,  states  :  "  I  was  given  every 

opportunity  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  whole  of  the  work  and 

the  operations  in  progress,  and  I  can  say,  without  hesitation,  that  I 

was  most  favourably  impressed  with  all  I  saw.  The  fascination  of  the 

place  and  its  surroundings  is  such  that  one  comes  away  reluctantly." 

Many  business  and  professional  men,  also  naval  and  military  officers, 

have  purchased  plots  either  for  investment  or  settlement. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  High  Commissioner  oranges  from  the 

Estates  have  been  exhibited  at  the   Union   Government  Offices, 

Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 

Reference :    National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited. 

Full  particulars,  plans,  etc.,  from  Dept.  U.E.,  South  African 
Prudential,  Ltd.,  Ulster  Chambers,  168  Regent  St.,  London,  W.I . 
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Wrong,  George  M. — United  States  and  Canada  :  a  Political  Study.     191  pp.     New  York  :  Abingdon 

Press.     1921.     6s.  6d. 

These  lectures  by  Professor  Wrong  of  the  University  of  Toronto  were  delivered  at  the  Wesleyan 
University  under  the  George  Slocum  Bennett  foundation  for  the  promotion  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  national  problems  and  a  more  perfect  realisation  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  They 
consist  of  six  addresses  on  the  Predominance  of  the  English-speaking  Peoples  in  America,  the 
creation  of  two  English-speaking  States  in  America,  the  Growth  of  Federalism,  Likenesses  and 
Contrasts  in  the  Federal  Systems  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Place  of  Canada  in  the 
British  Commonwealth,  and  the  Future. 

Beebe,  William.— The  Edge  of  the  Jungle.      237pp.      Illustrated.     London  :  H.  F.  &  G.  Witherby. 

1922.     12s.  Qd. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  well  known  as  a  naturalist  and  his  work  will  appeal  specially  to  those 
lovers  of  nature  who  like  to  read  about  jungle  life  in  the  tropics.  Mr.  Beebe  writes  mainly  about 
British  Guiana,  and  the  chief  interest  of  his  work  lies  in  the  wonderful  descriptions  of  ants  and  their 
habits  in  that  country.  The  author  writes  with  considerable  charm  and  with  a  power  of  description 
that  renders  his  account  peculiarly  fascinating. 

Bryce,  James. — International  Relations  :  eight  lectures  delivered  in  the  United  States  in  August,  1921. 

xii.  +271  pp.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1922.     10s.  6d. 

The  late  Viscount  Bryce  just  before  his  death  performed  a  notable  service  in  visiting  America 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  certain  lectures  upon  international  relations.  "  Painfully  struck," 
he  writes,  "  by  the  fact  that  while  the  economic  relations  between  nations  have  been  growing  closer, 
and  the  personal  intercourse  between  their  members  far  more  frequent,  political  friendliness  between 
states  has  not  increased,  men  have  been  asking  why  ill-feeling  continues  so  rife.  Why  is  it  that 
before  the  clouds  of  the  Great  War  have  vanished  from  the  sky  new  clouds  are  rising  over  the  horizon  ? 
What  can  be  done  to  avert  the  dangers  that  are  threatening  the  peace  of  mankind  ?  "  Viscount 
Bryce  supplies  the  answer  to  some  of  these  questions  in  the  present  lectures  which,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  should  be  read  with  the  closest  attention  by  all  who  realise  the  parlous  position  of  world - 
politics  and  the  dangers  that  are  threatening  the  stability  of  the  world. 

The  Petroleum  Industry  :  a  brief  survey  of  the  technology  of  petroleum,  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures 
by  Members  of  the  Institution  of  Petroleum  Technologists.  346  pp.  London  :  Institution  of 
Petroleum  Technologists.  1922. 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  volume  are  E.  H.  Cunningham  Craig,  George  Howell,  A.  E. 
Dunstan,  and  other  experts  upon  the  petroleum  industry.  The  lectures  cover  a  variety  of  topics 
connected  with  this  subject,  such  as  the  Romance  of  Petroleum,  Oil  Prospecting,  the  Winning  of  Oil, 
Oil  Transport  and  Distribution,  the  Uses  of  Heavy  Oil,  etc.,  and  the  whole  forms  a  very  useful 
book  of  reference  and  a  treatise  for  the  student.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  George  Howell 
delivered  an  address  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  "  ThePetroleum  Resources 
of  the  British  Empire,"  given  at  length  in  UNITED  EMPIRE,  March  1921. 


BRAHMINS  AND  THE  COUNCILS. 

SIB  THOMAS  BENNETT,  M.P.,  writing  in  the  July  Asiatic  Quarterly  on  "  The  Reform  in 
India,"  as  to  the  working  of  which  as  a  whole  he  says  it  is  too  early  yet  to  pronounce 
judgment,  tells  an  interesting  little  story  of  the  manner  in  which  prophecy  in  one 
respect  at  least  has  been  defeated.  "  Errors  in  anticipation  may  be  pardoned,  and 
it  is  easy  to  excuse  the  non-Brahmins  who  pleaded  so  anxiously  before  the  Joint 
Committee  for  protection  against  the  Brahmins  in  Southern  India."  But  the  fear 
that  India  would  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Brahmin  oligarchy  has 
proved  mistaken.  "  The  Under-Secretary  of  State  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  few  weeks  ago  if  he  would  supply  a  statement  showing  how  many  Hindus  had 
been  elected  to  the  respective  Councils,  and  what  proportion  were  Brahmins.  The 
information  was  not  at  once  available,  but  it  was  promised  in  due  course.  In  the 
meanwhile  a  partial  answer  has  been  provided,  which  I  may  commend  to  the  notice 
of  those  who  still  think  that  representative  institutions  in  India  are  bound  to  be 
Brahmin  preserves."  Sir  Thomas  Bennett  quotes  from  a  return  a  reference  to  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  non-Brahmins  in  the  Madras  Presidency — "  the  province  in 
which  the  fear  lest  Brahmins  should  carry  everything  before  them  was  loudly  expressed 
amongst  the  other  castes.  *  Although,'  we  are  told,  '  they  constitute  the  great  bulk 
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of  the  population,  the  non-Brahmins  expressed  grave  apprehension  as  to  their  position 
under  the  Reform  Scheme,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  fail  to  secure  adequate 
representation  on  the  Provincial  Council,  and  that  the  twenty-eight  seats  reserved 
for  them  to  safeguard  their  interests  would  prove  wholly  insufficient.  On  this 
Council  seventy-four  seats  were  open  to  all  Hindus,  of  which  non- Brahmins  secured 
no  less  than  fifty-four.'  To  complete  the  story  it  should  be  added  that  the 
whole  of  the  Ministers  in  Madras  are  non-Brahmins,  Lord  Willingdon,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  constitutional  Governor,  having  chosen  all  his  Ministers  from  the  majority 
of  the  elected  Councillors.  We  may  be  sorry  for  the  Brahmins  of  Madras,  amongst 
whom  there  are  many  men  of  character  and  capacity.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  see  a 
great  constitutional  enterprise  set  on  its  way,  unhindered  by  those  special  influences 
which,  we  were  told,  must  prove  inimical  to  the  working  of  representative  institutions 
in  India." 

THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

THE  Annual  Reception  was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  on 
Wednesday,  June  28,  and  was  attended  by  a  representative  gathering  of  over  1200  Fellows, 
Associates  and  their  friends  from  every  part  of  the  Empire.  The  guests  were  received  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  and  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors  : 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  James  Mills,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Mr.  J.  Sanford  Allen,  Mr.  Ralph 
S.  Bond,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley-Evans,  Sir  Clement  Kinloch  Cooke,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn, 
Dr.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Sir  Humphrey  Leggett,  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Major  Hely  Pounds,  Sir 
Harry  Wilson,  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey  (Secretary).  The  String  Band  of  His  Majesty's  Grenadier- 
Guards  played  in  the  Central  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  G.  Miller,  L.R.A.M.  An 
excellent  Concert  was  arranged  by  Mr.  P.  Mavon-Ibbs  in  the  Reptile  Gallery,  which  was  well 
attended  throughout  the  evening.  The  singers  were  Miss  Mollie  Halse  (South  Africa),  Miss 
Stella  Murray  (New  Zealand),  Mr.  J.  Browning  Mummery  (Melbourne),  and  Mr.  Francis  Halls 
(South  Australia).  Mr.  Bret  Hayden  gave  a  humorous  entertainment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Native  Plant  Sanctuary. — With  reference  to  Mrs.  Grieve's  article  in  the  May 
number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  on  the  cultivation  of  native  plants  and  the  introduction 
of  new  specimens  with  a  view  to  utilising  their  essential  products  commercially,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  an  experiment  recently  carried  out  in  a  South  African 
girls'  school.  Miss  Lawrence  and  Miss  Earle,  of  Roedean  School,  South  Africa  (a 
branch  of  the  famous  school  near  Brighton),  visiting  in  1917  the  National  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Kirstenbosch,  were  inspired  to  reserve  some  acres  of  land  in  the  school 
grounds  at  Johannesburg  as  a  sanctuary  for  native  plants.  The  site  chosen,  a  ridge 
of  sandstone  facing  north  (the  English  south)  with  a  protecting  rise  of  the  eastern, 
and  western  extremities,  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  specimens 
of  local  flora.  The  interest  taken  both  by  old  girls  and  friends,  as  well  as^ 
by  Kirstenbosch  itself,  enabled  the  promoters  to  experiment  further  in  acclimatising 
plants  from  Zulu]  and,  Swaziland,  Natal,  North  Eastern  Transvaal,  the  Falls,  and 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Cape  Provinces  (including  the  buchu  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Grieve)  to  the  weather  conditions  of  the  High  Veld.  Since  the  care  of  this  "  wild 
garden "  has  been  taken  up,  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  plants  has  been 
noted.  Also  the  fact  that  comparison  of  the  unburned  reserved  tract  with  the  veld 
just  beyond  the  boundary — burned  every,  year — results  in  favour  of  the  former  in 
regard  to  the  number  and  variety  of  annuals  and  the  free  growth  of  the  shrubs. 

The    development    of    this    Native    Sanctuary    has    naturally    been    more    from    the 
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spectacular  and  individual  point  of  view  than  from  the  commercial.  But  the  pride 
in  national  products  thus  stimulated,  and  the  knowledge  gained,  as  well  as  the  living 
interest  with  which  botanical  studies  at  school  are  invested  (sometimes  carried  on 
later  in  the  establishment  of  a  private  "  reserve  "),  may  go  far  towards  developing  the 
internal  resources  of  our  Empire,  which  is  so  necessary  from  an  economic  point  of 
view.  The  cultivation  and  distilling  of  medicinal  and  aromatic  herbs  used  to  be 
especially  the  woman's  part  in  old-time  "  intensive "  households,  wherein  the  home- 
grown and  home-brewed  had  an  essential  share  in  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
life.  It  is  possible  that  the  revival  of  this  lapsed  art,  on  a  basis  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  and  trade,  may  also  be  through  the  initiative  of  two  women  ! 

62  Fairholm  Road,  GUENN  F.  NEWNHAM. 

West  Kensington. 

BACON  AS  AN  EMPIRE  FOUNDER. 

FOLLOWING  on  Sir  John  Cockburn's  article  on  Lord  Bacon  in  the  June  number  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  Solicitor- General  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  speech  in  Gray's  Inn  Hall  on  June  13,  remarked  that  the  two  charters  of  govern- 
ment, which  were  the  beginning  of  constitutionalism  in  America,  and  therefore  the  germ  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  were  drawn  up  by  Lord  Bacon.  In  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  January  30,  1621,  Bacon,  "  the  immortal  Treasurer  of  Gray's  Inn," 
as  Mr.  Beck  called  him,  saw  a  vision  of  the  future  and  predicted  the  growth  of  America  when 
he  said  :  "  This  kingdom  now  first  in  His  Majesty's  times  hath  gotten  a  lot  or  portion  in  the 
New  World  by  the  plantation  of  Virginia  and  the  Summer  Islands.  And  certainly  it  is  with 
the  kingdoms  on  earth  as  it  is  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  sometimes  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed  proves  a  great  tree."  Truly  the  mustard  seed  of  Virginia  did  become  a  great  tree  in  the 
American  commonwealth,  said  Mr.  Beck. 


EMPIRE  DAY. 

IN  KUALA  LUMPUR. 

THE  Fellows  of  the  R.C.I,  and  their  friends,  numbering  eighty,  met  at  dinner  on  Empire  Day 
at  the  Selangor  Club  Chambers.  The  Hon.  W.  G.  Maxwell,  C.M.G.,  presided,  and,  the  loyal 
toast  having  been  honoured,  proposed  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  a  speech  emphasising 
the  necessity  of  everyday  effort  if  success  is  to  follow.  He  coupled  the  toast  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  W.  L.  Conlay,  who  pointed  out  that  in  1897  the  Institute  had  fewer  than  twenty 
Fellows  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  now  had  350,  together  with  150  in  the  Straits. 
The  gathering  was  in  every  respect  a  success,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  repeated  annually. 

R.M.S.  ORMTJZ. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  Empire  Day  celebrations,  as  it  was  surely  one  of  the  most 
fitting,  was  that  on  board  the  R.M.S.  Ormuz  in  the  Great  Australian  Bight  by  the  pas- 
sengers and  officers  at  the  invitation  of  Commander  E.  P.  Cameron,  R.D.,  R.N.R.  The 
West  Australian  of  May  29  briefly  describes  the  proceedings :  A  dinner  befitting  the  occasion, 
with  menus  specially  decorated,  had  been  prepared,  and,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
inclement  weather  conditions,  was  appreciated  by  the  large  proportion  of  the  passengers  who 
were  able  to  participate.  Commander  Cameron  proposed  the  health  of  his  Majesty  the 
King,  and  the  National  Anthem  was  sung  before  adjourning  from  the  dining  saloon.  Sub- 
sequently in  the  lounge  the  whole  company  assembled,  and  Commander  Cameron  gave  a 
short  address  on  "  The  Navy  and  Merchant  Service."  Mr.  H.  J.  Preston  dealt  briefly  with 
*'  The  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Auxiliary  Forces."  Mr.  S.  Sampson  spoke  on  "  The  Empire," 
Mr.  M.  A.  Carr  on  "  Empire  Commerce,"  and  Mr.  T.  D.  H.  Bruce  "  The  Empire  in  the 
Future  and  the  Pacific  Islands."  Apart  from  the  specific  subjects  which  the  speakers  dealt 
with,  emphasis  was  made  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  and  keeping  in  evidence  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uprising  generation  these  demonstrations  of  affection  and  loyalty  to  the 
Empire.  The  imperative  and  immediate  necessity  of  populating  Australia  with  the  races  of 
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the  Empire,  together  with  a  welcome  on  arrival  of  the  new  settlers,  and  an  efficient  organi- 
sation to  place  them  at  work  on  arrival,  was  trenchantly  dealt  with  by  some  of  the  speakers. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  returning  immigrants  of  to-day  were  one  of  the 
worst  advertisements  Australia  had  ever  had.  One  of  the  speakers  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  celebrations  in  connection  with  Empire  Day  were  being  held  on  a  steamer 
German-built  and  formerly  German-owned,  which  had  been  handed  over  as  part  of  the 
peace  offering.  The  speeches  were  interspersed  with  suitable  songs  of  loyalty.  After  the 
National  Anthem  had  been  sung  in  the  lounge,  three  cheers  for  the  popular  commander  of 
the  Ormuz  were  given  with  great  enthusiasm. 

THE  VICTORIAN  (AUSTRALIA)  BRANCH. 

ON  Empire  Day  a  dinner  was  arranged  by  the  Branch  at  which  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
and  the  Countess  of  Stradbroke  and  members  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  delegation 
were  present.  Sir  James  Barrett  presided. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  Lord  and  Lady  Stradbroke,  Sir  James  Barrett  said  that 
Victoria  was  particularly  fortunate  in  having  as  a  deputy  of  the  Sovereign  one  who,  by 
his  kindness  and  sincerity,  had  so  captured  the  affections  of  the  people.  It  was  reported 
that  a  special  correspondent  had  expressed  the  view  that  the  time  for  the  abolition  of  State 
Governors  had  arrived.  In  reply  it  might  be  said  that  he  must  go  to  some  other  place 
than  Victoria  with  such  a  suggestion. 

Lord  Stradbroke  said  he  knew  that  the  toast  would  be  heartily  received,  because  they 
all  desired  to  give  expression  to  their  pride  at  belonging  to  the  great  Empire  of  which 
the  King  was  the  head  and  he  the  humble  representative.  The  Earl  of  Meath  had  in- 
augurated the  commemoration  of  Empire  Day  to  encourage  the  Empire  movement,  and 
to  promote  an  Empire  conduct  in  private  as  well  as  public  life.  He  had  set  that  ideal 
before  the  young  people.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  had  helped  to  promote  the  common 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  Empire.  One  desirable  method  was  by  the  encouragement 
of  trade  within  the  Empire.  It  was  not  beyond  the  province  of  the  Institute  to  stimulate 
a  higher  percentage  of  imports  from  Great  Britain.  The  1924  British  Exhibition  should  give 
a  great  fillip  to  trade  within  the  Empire.  There  were  only  two  things  that  could  destroy 
the  Empire — selfishness  and  ignorance.  All  should  work  not  merely  for  themselves  but  for  the 
good  of  the  general  community  and  the  Empire.  Ignorance  about  the  achievements  and  ideals 
of  the  Empire  must  be  dispelled. 

Mr.  Stirling  Taylor  proposed  the  health  of  the  British  Exhibition  delegation.  The 
Exhibition  would  enable  British  manufacturers  to  see  the  possibilities  of  establishing  great 
branch  factories  in  Australia.  The  toast  was  supported  by  Mr.  E.  II.  Wreford. 

Major  Belcher,  in  reply,  made  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  advantages  the  Exhibition 
should  bring  to  Australian  and  Imperial  trade.  We  hope  to  print  his  speech  at  length  in 
the  next  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 
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THE  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  presided  at  a  meeting  on  May  31,  when  Mr.  Victor  Fisher  delivered 
an  address  on  "  The  Worker  and  the  Empire."  Mr.  Fisher  defined  the  use  of  the  word 
"worker"  as  wage-earner.  The  wage-earners  as  a  class  were  not  really  interested  in  Empire 
propaganda,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  Empire.  This  was  an  astonishing  and  tragic  fact.  Whether 
from  the  view  of  the  immense  population  in  this  country,  widespread  unemployment,  our 
dependence  on  the  supply  of  food  and  raw  materials  from  Overseas,  and  the  existence  of 
vast  waste  spaces  in  the  Dominions  under  the  Crown,  the  masses  of  the  wage- earners  should 
be  interested.  Instead,  however,  of  being  supporters  of  Empire  development,  Labour  policy 
(backed  by  the  majority  of  Trade  Unionists)  were  actually  acrimonious  critics  of  the  Empire 
and  its  administration.  What  were  the  causes  of  this  amazing  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Fisher  proceeded  to  examine  the  subject  from  the  various  standpoints  of  psychology, 
religion,  politics,  and  economics.  From  the  psychological  point  of  view,  he  attributed  the 
lack  of  popular  interest  mainly  to  a  lack  of  imagination  and  knowledge.  The  people  were 
ignorant  of  their  heritage.  They  were  therefore  led  to  the  exercise  of  rule  of  thumb  methods 
which  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  homogeneous  inter-Empire  policy. 

From  a  religious  and  ethical  point  of  view,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  right  through  our  history 
there  had  been  a  tendency  towards  the  unorthodox  which  had  manifested  itself  in  more 
modern  times  in  Quakerism,  with  its  non-resistance  ideas,  Tolstoyanism,  and  Pacifism. 
Moreover,  amongst  the  wage-earners  of  this  country,  a  positive  loss  of  faith  was  very  wide- 
spread. Economically  and  politically  the  wage-earners]  were  the  heirs  of  Victorian  Radicalism, 
with  its  correlative  economic  expressions-  in  Free  Trade,  Little  Englandism,  and  Industrial  Cos- 
mopolitanism. The  growth  of  the  British  Commonwealth  had  been  characterised  by  a  non- 
national  system  of  economy,  without  structure  and  without  synthesis.  On  the  top  of  this 
emerged  the  theory  of  Proletarian  Internationalism  based  on  the  Marxian  principle  of  the 
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THE    THIRD  Leaving  Nov.  3 

WORLD  TOUR  DE  LUXE 

Mr.   EDWARD    GRAY,   F.R.G.S. 

Australia    House,   Strand,    London,  W.C.  2 

This  Round-the-World  Tour  is  entirely  exceptional  as  it  is  based  on  the  personal  experience 

of  this  well-known  traveller  who  will  accompany  it.     It  provides  THE  OPPORTUNITY  to 

visit    the    beauty  spots    of    the  world    under    the    most    favourable    circumstances  with  the 

maximum  of  comfort  and  without  the  usually  attendant  difficulties. 

CEYLON,  AUSTRALIA,  JAVA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  CANADA 
The    Descriptive    Itinerary    will,    on    application,    be    sent    to    those    interested 


THE  SCOTTISH  QUAICH 

The  ancient  Highland  Quaich  may  be 
made  to  serve  many  purposes,  and  for 
none  is  it  more  suitable  than  as  a 
Christening  Gift,  a  bowl  which  the 
child  will  be  able  to  put  to  practical 
use  at  an  early  age,  while  later  on  it  is 
adaptable  as  a  Sugar  Basin. 


The  two  flat  handles  and  the  plain 
surface  afford  ample  scope  for  a  name, 
date,  monogram  or  inscription,  and  in 
this  connection  we  recommend  a 
simple  form  of  lettering  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  bowl. 


Our  Quaichs  are  well  made  and  sub- 
stantial. Each  is  the  product  of  our 
own  Factory  and  as  such  bears  the 
Government  Hall-mark  of  Edinburgh. 


Terms — Cash  with  order ;  if  not  approved 
we  guarantee  refundment  iti  full. 


REVISED  PRICES 

Silver  Quaich.  diani.  4  ;nches  -    £3 
Larger  size  ,,        4l      ,,      -       3 

Silver  Spoon,  if  required  -    -    - 
Shaped  Case,  as  illustrated  - 
Square  Case,  if  preferred      - 


0    0 
17   6 
17    6 
150 
12     6 


RROOK"      JP        QOM    GOLDSMITHS   TO   H.M.    THE    KING. 
DlXV/VylV     OC     O\J  11,  EDINBURGH     ^-SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams:  "  Storage,  Liverpool."         Telephone  :  8040. 

The  Liverpool  Warehousing  Go, 

Ltd., 

Share   and    Debenture    Capital    Fully    Paid    £\  375  000 

About    600    WAREHOUSES    and    SHEDS 
in  LIVERPOOL  and   MANCHESTER. 

Special  Warehouses  for  Cereals,  Cotton  Oil, 
Provisions,     Rubber,     Sugar,    Tea,    VN  ool. 
Bonded   Canned   and  General  Goods,  etc. 
AUTHORISED   BY    SPECIAL    ACT    OF   PARLIA- 
MENT TO     ISSUE    NEGOTIABLE    WARRANTS 

Master  Porterage  and  Landing,  Carting,  Housing, 
Forwarding  and  Shipping  of  Goods,  Custodians  of 
Goods  for  Banks,  Shipowners,  etc.  Supervising 
Agents,  Inclusive  Rates  quoted  on  application. 

SSS:   THE  OLD  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 


Provisions  &  Equipment 

,  Every  Possible  Kind  of  Groceries,  Provisions. 
Wines.   Spirits  ;     also   Medical    Stores  of  the 

Highest  Qualities. 

Complete   Outfits  and   Equipment   of    Every 

Description    for    Residents   in    the    Tropics. 

"CHOP  BOXES"  a  Speciality. 

Griff  iths,McAIister&Co. 


29  &  31    Manesty's  Lane, 

J  London  Showroom  : 

10  Warwick  St.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W.I 

Telephone—  Regent  2159 

City  Office—  14  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.G.  3. 
Established  1880.  Telephones—  Avenue  8830  &  8831 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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class  war.  The  philosophy  of  Communism  poured  scorn  on  the  national  ideal.  If  it  sought 
unity  at  all,  it  sought  it  on  international  lines — the  Brotherhood  of  the  Workers  of  all  lands 
against  the  cosmopolitan  "  exploiting  "  class.  This  culminated  in  the  Extremist  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Moscow  (or  Red)  International.  Unfortunately,  the  more  obvious  forms  of 
latter-day  industrial  and  financial  organisation  gave  a  certain  countenance  to  the  subversive 
theory.  Industry  and  finance  had  leaped  boundaries  of  nationality.  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion had  made  industry  essentially  international  and  had  stamped  finance  with  the  character 
of  cosmopolitanism.  Other  tendencies  had  been  in  the  same  direction.  The  substitution  of 
handicraft  by  the  machine  industry,  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  development  of  Individualism,  had  combined  to  deprive  the  wage-earner  of  a 
sense  of  status  and  corporate  life.  At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale,  the  governing  classes 
had  become  cosmopolitan.  The  old  squirearchy  and  territorial  aristocracy  of  this  country  had 
for  generations  been  not  only  nationalistic,  but  intensely  English.  To-day,  these  classes  had 
lost  all  but  the  semblance  of  power,  and  the  real  supremacy  lay  in  the  hands  of  an  inter- 
national plutocracy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  the  inheritance  of  a  race  welded  together  by 
centuries  of  national  struggle,  common  traditions,  a  common  language  and  literature,  and  a 
common  Crown.  Precious  as  these  things  were,  Mr.  Fisher  suggested  that  they  would  not 
suffice  unless  in  the  years  that  lay  immediately  before  us  we  could  bind  the  whole  together 
by  a  common  economic  interest.  In  the  last  few  decades  prior  to  the  war  the  British  had 
become  the  bankers  and  shippers  of  the  world.  But  important  as  these  were  to  our  national 
power,  we  could  not  build  on  them  alone  a  permanent  Empire. 

In  .conclusion,  Mr.  Fisher  emphasised  the  trend  towards  the  trustification  of  industry  and 
finance.  This  was  provoking  counter  action  on  the  proletarian  side  in  a  demand  for  a  greater 
measure  of  working-class  control  in  business  management.  Industrial  Democracy,  in  these  terms, 
threatened  to  evolve  into  Industrial  Unionism  and  Revolutionary  Syndicalism.  All  these  ideas 
were  occupying  the  mind  of  the  wage-earners  and  blinded  them  to  the  constructive  possibilities  of 
Empire  development.  The  keynote  of  Mr.  Victor  Fisher's  address  was  that  it  had  become  essential 
to  carry  the  gospel  of  Empire  to  the  workers. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  in  which  the  following  took  part :  Captain  Slack, 
Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Mr.  M.  Tomkins,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Miss  Smith,  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle, 
G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Mrs.  Street,  Mr.  R.  a  Ababrelton,  Captain  Menzies,  and  Mr.  R.  Pilkington. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer. 


FREEMASONRY. 

AT  the  meeting  of  United  Empire  Lodge  No.  3868,  on  June  23,  W.  Bro.  Col.  G.  M.  Weekley, 
V.D.,  P.A.G.,  Reg.,  was  installed  as  the  new  W.M.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  behalf 
of  the  retiring  Master,  W.  Bro.  A.  N.  Thornton,  by  R.W.  Bro.  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  P.G.,  D.P.Dep.G.M.,  South  Australia.  Among  the  visitors  were  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Meston,  K.C.S.I.,  D.D.G.M.,  Bengal,  W.M.  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge, 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  Nutt,  O.B.E.,  Dist.  G.M..  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  Hon.  James  MacKenna, 
C.I.E.,  Dist.  G.M.,  Burma,  and  W.  Bro.  G.  J.  Sly,  P.Dep.G.M.,  New  South  Wales. 

[We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  A.  N.  Thornton,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1912,  died  on 
July_23.] 

NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,   14 ;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  33 ;  Associates,   14. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

T.  C.  Bridges,  J.  Davis,  M.Inst.C.E.,  E.  W.  Goldsworthy,  H.  A.  Huntley,  H.  F. 
Lancashire,  G.  Lynch,  R.  Machray,  W.  A.  Morling,  R.  D.  Morrison,  W.  Nuding, 
H.  C.  Pateson,  A.  SyTces,  A.  H.  M.  Wiseman. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— How.  James  Hume  Cook,  J.P.  (Melbourne),  L.  J.  Levy  (Melbourne], 
J.  S.  Purdie  (Sydney],  C.  W.  Danvers  Walker  (Launceston]. 

CANADA.— Captain  R.  Eagle,  R.  F.  McWilliams,  K.C.  (Winnipeg],  H.  W.  Minish 
(Gilbert  Plains]. 

NEW  ZEALAND.— #.  J.  O'C.  Cordner  (Christchurch),  H.  W.  Hall  (Timaru],  R.  C. 
Plorton  (Auckland),  J.  S.  Jessep  (Waihi  Station),  A.  H.  A.  Vivian  (Dunedin). 

BURMA.— J.  P.  Harley  (Rangoon].  CAMEROONS.— Lieut.  A.  G.  T.  Grier,  R.N. 
CEYLON.— S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranailce,  R.  N.  Thaine  (Colombo).  EGYPT.—/).  MacD. 
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WAY  &  Co.  LTD. 

COLONIAL   AGENTS  &  EQUIPMENT. 


11  HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,    S.W.I. 

(Three   doors  above 
Haymarket  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 


COMPLETE  CAMP  EQUIPMENTS.        Deferred  payments    arranged    when    required. 
PROVISIONS,  suitable  for  Tropics,  OF    ANY   BRAND,   at    Manufacturers'  Best    Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  "MIDGET"  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  sma'l  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MILL  in  existence  which 
can  do  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revolutionising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2,500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  by  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest-grade  flour  at  lower 
working  cost  than  big  modern  mills.  , 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high  grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R.  TATTERSALL  &  CO.,    Dept.  H,  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  3. 


A    "TANK"    MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR. 

DURING  the  Great  War  Lennards'  Northampton  Factory  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-resisting  boot  for 
^  use  in  the  Tanks.     The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer's  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  a  specially 
made  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  wel;. 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  model  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No.  6005. 

LENNARDS       LIMITED  ^^  35/. 

BRISTOL,       ENGLAND      (and  200  Branches)      Overseas  Postage  extra. 
It  will  insure  prwpt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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Jamieson  (Alexandria).  FALKLAND  ISLANDS.— Lieut.  C.  E.  Hockly,  R.N.R.  (Port 
Stanley}.  FIJI.— E.  Greene  (Suva),  J.  H.  H.  Millett  (Suva),  D.  C.  Ogilvie,  M.R.C.S. 
(Suva),  W.  N.  A.  Paley,  M.R.C.S.  (Suva).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— J.  Glover-Addo 
(Accra),  H.  R.  Spencer  (Accra).  KENYA  COLONY.— £.  0.  Ney  (Nyeri).  MALAY  STATES. 
— V.  J.  H.  Brunt  (Kelantan),  H.  de  C.  Elton  (Kuala  Lumpur),  H.  G.  B.  Harris  (Kuala 
Lumpur],  H.  G.  R.  Lennard  (Kuala  Lumpur),  J.  M.  Muir  (Selangor),  L.  Years  (Kuala 
Lumpur),  W.  Ansley-Young,  M.R.C.S.  (Klang).  NIGERIA.— C.  G.  Lynam  (Lagos),  A. 
Windle  (Abeokuta).  NYASALAND.— Captain  H.  W.  Drake  (Zomba).  RHODESIA.— J.  F. 
Kapnek  (Salisbury),  M.  J.  B.  Otter  (Livingstone),  W.  D.  Vallance  (Marandellas).  SOUTH 
WEST  AFRICA.  —  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  N.  W.  Fogarty  (Windhoek).  TANGANYIKA 
TERRITORY.— #.  E.  Hornby  (Mpapua),  J.  A.  H.  Van  Derwent,  L.R.C.P.  (Songea). 
UGANDA.— Major  G.  C.  Hill  (Bombo).  COLOMBIA.— F.  W.  Adams  (Estancion  Medellin). 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  M.  Collins  (Geelong),  Miss  M.  Eaton,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Hall  (Timaru),  Mrs.  V.  I. 
Mitchell  (Newcastle,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  M.  E.  Richardson,  Miss  M.  L.  Yeo  (Rome). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :  Miss  L.  M.  Cooke,  J.  B.  Dexter,  Capt.  G.  C. 
Hardy,  Miss  C.  L.  Hodget,  Capt.  J.  P.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  A.  Jones,  L.  H.  Wharton. 

HANTS    AND    DORSET    BRANCH.— ASSOCIATE  :    Captain   H.   Gow. 

LIVERPOOL   BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW:   Sir  Robert  L.  Connell,  K.B.E. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with' regret : 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Philp,  K.C.M.G.,  Major  H.  A.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Cecil  Boyle,  Sir^George 
Parkin,  K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  Richard  Dalton,  Stewart  Murray,  James    Macintosh,     Lieut.- 
General    Sir   J.    Bevan    Edwards,    K.C.B.,    K.C.M.G.,    Win."  H.    Biggar,    Fred   Edwards, 
Joseph   Phillimore,  Hans  W.  H.  Irvine,  Miss  M.  L.  James. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Sir  GEORGE  LE  HUNTE,  G.C.M.G. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  COUNCILLOR. 

Hon.  W.  OBMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Tennent  (Apia,  Samoa),  Mr.  L.  Belmar  (Sierra  Leone),  Mr.  C.  W.  Danvers 
Walker  (Launceston,  Tasmania). 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for 
1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s.  Qd. 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  lls.  Qd. — as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India,  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $19.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  11*.  Qd.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only). 
Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits 
Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of 
India.  Egypt. — Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa.— Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 
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HOTEL   VICTORIA   ! 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily, 

Cuisine  and  Service  of  the   first   order. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  London. 
Telephone :  426  Gerrard. 

IllllilllllilllllllllllllllllllilllllllU^ 


FRANCIS   TOWLE, 

Managing  Director 
Gordon    Hotels,   Ltd. 


NEW  YORK 

SOUTH  AMERICA 


Pleasure    Cruises    to    NORWAY    by 
R.M.S.P.  "AVON"- June,  July,  and  August. 


THE    ROYAL   MAIL 
STEAM   PACKET  CO. 

ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  MOORGATE. 
E.C.2,  &  AMERICA  HOUSE.  COCK- 
SPUR  STREET,  S.W.I 


THE   PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION   CO. 

GO  REE.  WATER    STREET. 
LIVERPOOL 


It  will  insure,  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

List  of  annual  subscribers  and  donations  will  be  found  on  page  540. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Fellows 
and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  official 
photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who  are  presenting  a 
copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute  collection  and  allow  a 
discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over  four  hundred  Fellows 
and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studios. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and  enamel, 
and  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the  watch- 
chain,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  Qd.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the 
button-hole,  at  a  cost  of  5s.  each,  postage  Qd.  extra,  upon  application  being  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Badge  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold  and 
enamel  to  order. 

LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  List  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31, 1921,  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows  at  2s.  6d.  each. 


ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  FELLOWS. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — Charles  Dixon,  T.  L.  Johnson,  C.  L1  Estrange  Wallace.  Australia. — 
J.  Alison,  L.  J.  Dames,  Rev.  F.  W.  Walker.  Canada. — J.  Grant  Henderson.  Ceylon. — 
Major  A.  W.  Seymour.  China. — M.  W.  Pett.  Egypt. — E.  W.  Edwards,  J.  Me&servy 
Norman,  George  Boll.  Fiji. — T.  D.  H.  Bruce.  India. — E.  A.  Andrews,  J.  8.  C. 
Beaton,  Rev.  F.  R.  Gillespy.  Jamaica.— .4.  A.  Mclnnes.  Kenya  Colony. — Captain 
C.  Baines,  Dr.  A.  S.  MacTcie,  Captain  W.  McDonald.  Malay  States. — R.  J  .  B.  Clayton, 
J.  C.  Price.  New  Zealand.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Sim.  Persia.— F.  W.  D.  Pratt, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Arnold  Wilson,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G.  Portugal.— £.  A.  James, 
Lt.-Colonel  J  A.  Wyllie.  Rhodesia.— G.  H.  Eyre,  R.  A.  J.  Goode,  A.  E.  Easier,  G.  C. 
Latham,  G.  Stokes,  G.  Stewart.  St.,  Lucia. — A.  J.  Brooks,  Lt.-Colonel  W.  B.  Davidson- 
Houston,  C.M.G.  St.  Vincent.— #.  E.  Davis.  Siam. — H.  B.  G.  Garrett.  South  Africa.— 
Sir  Albert  Browne,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  F.  W.  Moon,  Sir  Thomas  Watt,  K.C.M.G.  Straits 
Settlements.—^.  Elly.  Tanganyika  Territory.— .4.  G.  0.  Hodgson.  Trinidad.— Dr.  G.  A. 
Vincent,  R.  S.  A.  Warner.  Uganda. — C.  L.  Bruton,  R.  Fyffe,  Captain  J.  M.  Y. 
Trotter.  Venezuela. — Frederick  A.  Hart.  West  Africa. — James  M.  Allan,  J.  L.  Crozier, 
A.  H.  Cruickshank,  J.  M.  Fair,  Dr.  G.  Rome  Hall,  E.  R.  Logan,  Captain  P.  Lonsdale, 
C.  Pallett,  G.  A.  Pearce,  C.  W.  Pettit,  S.  B.  Salter.  H.  L.  Sweet,  W.  S.  Tudhope,  Lt.- 
Colonel  A.  T.  Watson,  A.  F.  L.  Wilkinson. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — J.  W.  Stulbs.  Australia. — W.  M.  Carnie,  Major-General  W.  L'Estrange 
and  Mrs.  Eames,  Thomas  Graham,  W.  P.  Shaw.  Basutoland.— F.  A.  Verney.  British 
Solomon  Islands.— C.  W.  Collinson.  Canada.— (2.  H.  Engels.  Leeward  Islands.— Colonel 
T.  R.  St.  Johnston.  Malay  States.— C.  S.  Woodrojje.  New  Zealand.— Major  A.  S. 
Brewis.  Nyasaland.— Maclean  Kay.  Rhodesia.— Major  E.  G.  Dickinson.  South  Africa.— 
Henry  Denton,  W.  H.  Stucke,  H.  W.  L.  Tottenham,  W.  S.  Wetherell.  Spain.— Captain 
T.  H.  Wood.  Tanganyika  Territory.— James  /.  Cox.  Uganda. — C.  Bradley,  Harry  Allen. 
West  Africa. — Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  oj  Accra,  P.  R.  Bray,  Major  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  W. 
Brooks,  N.  G.  Frere,  E.  C.  Harvey,  A.  J.  Langley,  A.  H.  Y.  O'Brien,  Lieut.  F.  C. 
Prickett,  J.  P.  Ross,  F.  A.  Russell,  Thomas  Sharpies,  0.  Williams,  Stanley  Young. 
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THE  EXTENSION  PROGRAMME. 

THE  Council  has  taken  advantage  of  the  holiday  season  to  make  some  temporary 
arrangements  in  anticipation  of  the  scheme  of  reconstruction,  for  which  the  Neio 
Building  Fund  is  being  raised.  Contractors  during  the  past  month  have  been 
busy  adapting  and  preparing  some  rooms  in  Avenue  House,  adjoining  the 
present  building,  for  the  further  convenience  and  use  of  Fellows.  The  promised 
Luncheon  Room  is  in  active  preparation,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  opened  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  Meals  and  alcoholic  and  other  refreshments  will  be  supplied  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  an  improved  service  of  afternoon  teas  may  be  expected.  A 
billiard  table  is  also  being  installed.  These  changes  will  add  to  the  social  attractions 
of  the  Institute  without  detracting  from  its  proper  functions  as  a  learned  and 
patriotic  Society. 

The  proposal  having  been  unanimously  carried  at  the  Annual  Meeting  that 
ladies  should  be  admitted  to  full  Fellowship,  comfortable  rooms  within  the  building 
are  now  being  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation.  These  will  be  opened  at  the  same 
time  as  the  luncheon  and  billiard  rooms. 

To  all  Fellows,  ladies  or  gentlemen,  visiting  London,  therefore,  the  Institute 
will  shortly  offer  advantages  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  regarded 
with  satisfaction. 

The  date  of  the  opening  ceremony  will  be  announced  in  due  course.  Invitations 
will  be  sent  to  Fellows,  and  members  wishing  to  nominate  their  wives  and  lady 
friends  as  Fellows  should  send  in  their  names  at  once.  Associates  are  allowed  to 
convert  to  full  Fellowship  on  favourable  terms. 

The  new  programme  has  been  undertaken  in  response  to  the  representations 
made  by  members,  that  the  social  side  of  the  Institute's  activities  should  be  supple- 
mented, and  the  Council  confidently  anticipates  that  Fellows  will  do  all  in  their 
poiver  to  make  it  a  success  pending  development  of  the  larger  scheme. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

M.  POINCARE'S  visit  to  London  a  month  ago  to  discuss  the  question 
of  Germany's  failure  to  meet  her  full  reparations  payments  added 

another  to  the  long  list  of  Conference  failures. 
Repara-  France  wished  to  take  drastic  action,  which  the  British 

In^r-^Sned  Prime  Minister  regarded  as  certain  to  defeat  its 
Debts  own  end-  That  view  was  confirmed  by  all  expert 

advisers  other  than  the  French.  German  marks  have 
touched  8,500  to  the  £  sterling,  and  the  position  is  so  serious  that 

2  P 
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even  M.  Poincare  will,  it  is  hoped,  on  reflection  adopt  a  more 
rational  attitude.  Otherwise  Germany  may  share  the  fate  of  Austria 
and  be  driven  to  the  brink  of  irretrievable  disaster,  with  consequences 
to  Europe  which  generations  might  not  repair.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nised that  the  one  and  only  way  to  the  economic  restoration  of  all 
countries  is  a  lightening  of  burdens,  and  the  wiping  out  of  inter- 
national debts  which  make  credits  impossible  for  others  besides 
Germany.  Lord  Balfour  in  a  brief  and  masterly  Note  has  suggested 
that  Great  Britain  should  forgo  all  war  debts  due  to  her  beyond 
the  amount  for  which  she  is  liable  to  America.  Britain's  debt  to 
America,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  incurred  mainly  in  order 
that  money  might  be  advanced  to  allies  whom  the  United  States 
were  unwilling  to  accept  as  security.  As  America,  quite  properly, 
insists  on  Great  Britain's  paying  her  debt,  Great  Britain  has  no  choice 
but  to  insist  on  payment  from  those  whose  bill  in  effect  she  backed. 
In  some  quarters  the  Balfour  Note  is  sharply  resented  as  an  attempt 
to  force  America's  hand.  The  Note  is  certainly  plain  spoken  and 
businesslike.  France  on  her  part  is  disposed  to  ask  Great  Britain  to 
forgo  all  war  debt  claims  against  her,  and  will  then  be  prepared  to 
forgo  her  claims  wholly  on  other  allies  and  in  large  part  on  Germany. 
The  key  to  the  situation  is  in  America.  Otherwise  Great  Britain 
will  be  saddled  with  the  major  part  of  the  balance  of  inter- 
allied debts.  Mr.  F.  A.  Govett  advances  reasons  why  these 
debts  can  never  be  collected,  but  America  does  not  apparently 
share  his  view.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  her  people,  says  Sir  Mark 
Sheldon,  cannot  even  understand  the  proposal  to  cancel  them. 

IRELAND'S  tragedy  continues.     The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Griffith,  President  of  Dail  Eireann,  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Free 
State.     Now  Mr.  Michael  Collins,  the  Prime  Minister, 

has   been   killed  in   ambusl1   b^  tlie   ^g^8*8-     Mr- 
Collins  has  met  the  fate  which  Mr.  Griffith  seemed  to 

anticipate  for  himself.  In  a  letter  to  the  Irish  people,  found  among 
his  papers,  the  late  President  urged  them  to  be  steadfast  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Treaty,  of  which  he  and  Mr.  Collins  were  the  chief 
signatories  with  the  British  Government.  De  Valera  is  a  fugitive, 
and  such  of  the  Eepublican  forces  as  have  not  been  disposed  of  have 
broken  up  into  guerilla  bands.  Who  is  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
Griffith  and  Mr.  Collins  ?  The  latter  was  shot  on  the  very  day  when 
it  was  announced  that  he  had  achieved  a  fresh  triumph  in  his  appeal 
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to  the  United  States  to  grant  an  injunction  preventing  De  Valera 
from  using  the  half  million  sterling  of  Republican  funds  held  by  the 
American  banks.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Ireland,  has  condemned  in  uncompromising  terms  the  course  taken 
by  De  Valera  and  his  friends.  He  said  that  Ireland  was  on  the  point 
of  losing  its  temper  savagely  with  the  Irregulars,  and  that  when  the 
explosion  came  Mr.  Collins  would  let  himself  go  in  earnest.  "  The 
strain  would  then  be  on  the  cemeteries."  That  dreadful  prospect  has 
assuredly  not  now  been  made  more  remote.  Those  who  foretold 
what  would  happen  when  Irishmen  no  longer  had  the  much-maligned 
British  Government  to  fight,  derive  no  sort  of  satisfaction  from  the 
.swift  justification  of  their  prophecy. 

WITH  the  passing  of  the  Empire  Settlement  Act  the  discussion  of 

the  problem  of  Migration  has  naturally  died  down.     We  hope  in 

due  time  to  hear  that  full  advantage  is  being  taken  of 

Empire  ^e  faciifties  provided  by  the  Imperial  and  Dominion 

Settlement.      ~  •   TTr  Jk          ,. r  .  ,t.    . 

Governments.     Western  Australia  is  given  credit  tor 

being  the  first  to  evolve  a  really  comprehensive  scheme  of  immigration. 
If  the  Dominions  could  follow  suit  with  proposals  to  take  settlers  in  a 
like  proportion  to  their  population,  the  Overseas  Empire  would  gain 
over  a  million  new  settlers  annually.  Western  Australia  has  agreed 
to  accommodate  25,000  every  year  in  the  fertile  south-western  districts 
of  the  State.  Professor  W.  Caldwell  of  McGill  asserts  that  Canada, 
at  any  rate,  is  not  able  to  set  aside  a  million  or  two  for  settlement 
schemes,  burdened  as  she  is  by  a  huge  war  debt,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
interest,  to  be  paid  annually,  on  the  Canadian  Government  Railways' 
deficit  and  debt.  Also  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  to  be  dealt 
with  in  Canada  as  elsewhere,  so  that  even  the  right  kind  of  immigrant 
will  be  faced  with  keen  competition,  and,  in  his  opinion,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  Britishers  is  really  fitted  for  life  on  the  land  in  Canada. 
He  revives  the  old  complaint  that  the  average  Englishman  is  conceited 
and  amateurish,  a  judgment  which  brings  from  Sir  Ralph  Williams  the 
remark  that,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  Professor  Caldwell  "  would 
damp  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Columbus. "  Commissioner  Lamb  does  not 
take  so  hopeless  a  view  of  Canada's  attitude  either  to  the  Englishman 
or  to  the  problem  of  immigration.  During  his  recent  visit  he  found 
opinion  unanimous  in  favour  of  immigration,  but  the  question  of 
<?o- operation  under  the  Empire  Settlement  Act  presents  difficulties. 
'  The  Australian  Government  has  ever  been  ready  to  grant  financial 
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assistance  to  migrants  ;  not  so  the  Canadian/'  and  Commissioner 
Lamb  thinks  "  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  an  immediate  break 
with  that  old  tradition. "  Canada  unquestionably  needs  British 
settlers.  Lady  Phillips  enters  a  plea  for  South  African  settlement 
under  the  1820  Memorial  Scheme.  Here,  she  urges,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  possess  a  capital  of  £1,500  or  £2,000  ;  but  that 
is  equally  true  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

THE  publication  of  the  terms  offered  by  the  Union  Government 
to  the  Chartered  Company  and  to  Khodesia,  and  the  visit  of  General 
Smuts  to  the  Colony,  have  served  to  make  clear  the 
Southern^        issues  on  which  the  electors  will  be  asked  to  record 
F  tur^e :  ^e^r  votes  ^  tne  forthcoming  referendum.     The  con- 

ditions of  incorporation  proposed  by  the  Union  are 
admittedly  generous — too  generous  according  to  some  organs  of  opinion 
in  South  Africa.  The  view  taken  in  London  is  that,  regarding  the 
position  of  Southern  Rhodesia  from  the  standpoint  of  trade  and 
development,  her  future  would  be  more  full  of  promise  as  a  fifth 
province  of  the  Union  than  as  a  separate  State  with  responsible  govern- 
ment. Under  the  latter  the  Colony,  with  a  white  population  of  some 
35,000,  would  embark  on  its  career  encumbered  by  a  heavy  public 
debt,  whereas  as  a  province  of  the  Union  this  debt  would  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  absorbed,  while  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £500,000  per  annum 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  Union  Government  for  development 
work  of  all  kinds.  The  Rhodesia  and  Mashonaland  Railways  would 
benefit  by  the  lower,  rates  and  fares  enjoyed  by  the  South  African 
railway  system,  and  the  construction  of  local  railways  would  probably 
be  undertaken  during  the  next  few  years.  The  assurance  that  there 
will  be  no  recruiting  of  native  labour  in  Rhodesia  for  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  that  any  expenditure  on  native  education  in  excess 
of  the  customary  amount  will  be  borne  by  the  Union,  and  that  existing 
native  reserves  will  be  respected,  is  evidence  that  due  regard  and 
consideration  will  be  given  to  local  conditions.  It  is  for  Rhodesia 
to  determine  her  own  destiny.  The  provisional  arrangement  between 
the  Union  Government  and  the  Company  is  contingent  on  her 
decision.  If  Rhodesia  elects  to  join  the  Union,  the  Government  will 
pay  for  her  railways  and  other  claims,  not  including  mineral  rights, 
£6,215,000 — >a  sum  which,  with  other  assets,  would  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  profitable  distribution  among  the  shareholders.  Mineral 
rights  present  some  difficulty :  the  Union  Government  wishes  to  acquire 
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them,  but  recognises  the  Company's  title  to  retain  them.  General 
Smuts  asserts  that  it  is  "  highly  desirable  "  they  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Union. 

ME.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  speech  on  India  in  Parliament  on  August  2 
seems  to  have  created  some  ferment  in  India,  mainly  because  it 
carried  a  perfectly  frank  warning  to  the  extremists 
ne  n  ]  ^^  ^j^y  are  jeopardising  a  great  experiment.  It 
brings  the  question  of  Indian  reforms  back  to  realities, 
and  should  go  some  way  to  reassure  public  servants  who  were  in 
danger  of  losing  heart.  Attention  is  particularly  fixed  on  the  Prime 
Minister's  statement  that  whatever  the  success  of  Indians  as  Parlia- 
mentarians or  administrators  it  will  never  be  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the  small  nucleus  of  British  Indians. 
"  They  are  the  steel  frame  of  the  whole  structure."  To  suggest  that 
in  taking  this  line  the  British  Government  is  going  back  on  its  promises 
and  pledges  is  wilful  misrepresentation,  but  the  Viceroy  was  only  parti- 
ally successful  in  disposing  of  the  doubts  of  the  deputation  which 
waited  on  him  on  August  19.  The  reforms  are  an  experiment  which 
will  be  extended  or  not  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  used 
or  abused,  and  it  was  certainly  never  in  contemplation  that  the  British 
element,  which  alone  keeps  India  united,  should  be  wholly  withdrawn. 
The  Viceroy  has  invited  information  from  the  provinces  on  the 
Indianisation  of  all  Indian  services,  and  even  that  inquiry  appears  to 
have  created  false  impressions  in  some  native  and  British  minds. 
Earl  Winterton,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  is  about  to  visit  India, 
and  should  glean  valuable  information  as  to  the  situation,  which  he 
will  be  able  to  impart  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  reassembles 
in  November. 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  attaches  to  the  first  Annual  Report  on  the 
administration  of  the  mandated  islands  of  Western  Samoa,  which  has 
now  been  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
]Srations  b7  the  New  Zealand  Government.  That  the 
dependency  has  proved  none  too  tractable  is  evident, 
though  things  began  to  show  signs  of  improvement  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Constitution  and  the  deportation  of  German  nationals. 
After  the  occupation  by  New  Zealand  troops  in  August  1914,  the  record 
was  one  of  deterioration  throughout  the  war  period.  The  hostility  of 
German  planters  and  traders  was  not  unnaturally  active,  and  the 
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repatriation  of  Chinese  labourers,  who  were  essential  to  the  maintenance 
and  cultivation  of  the  plantations,  did  not  act  as  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
died  of  influenza,  the  Germans  seized  the  opportunity  to  stir  up  ill- 
feeling  against  the  New  Zealanders  by  fixing  the  blame  for  the  epidemic 
on  them.  The  death,  in  very  many  cases,  of  the  old  chiefs,  and  the 
succession  of  younger  men,  prepared  the  way  for  the  agitators  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  When  total  prohibition  became  a 
fundamental  clause  in  the  Samoan  Constitution,  a  fresh  outcry  was 
raised  by  the  white  population,  who  fanned  the  flame  of  antagonism 
already  existing  into  a  state  of  obstinate  and  unreasoning  opposition 
to  "  administration  by  New  Zealand  and  to  any  Constitution  which 
New  Zealand  might  set  up."  The  native  Samoans  cannot  be  induced 
to  work,  and  the  labour  problem  has  been  a  serious  one.  In  spite  of 
every  difficulty,  however,  the  total  trade  in  exports  and  imports  in  1920 
was  almost  double  that  of  1915.  Apropos  of  mandates,  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  doubts  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  discharging 
their  joint  trust  in  the  island  of  Nauru.  The  suggestion  that  native 
interests  in  their  lands  have  been  sacrificed,  that  the  alleged  monopoly 
in  the  potash  deposits  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
mandate,  and  other  points  are  easily  met  by  the  High  Commissioners  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  but  all  the  same  the  Advisory  Commission 
wants  further  information. 

THE  recently  published  Keport  on  Tanganyika  Territory  for  the 
year  1921  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  British  rule.  Mutual  confidence 

is  the  keynote  of  British  intercourse  with  native  tribes, 
Changing:  an(^  jn  Tanganyika  the  response  has  been  most  gratifying. 

Fear  appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  element  in  German 
administration.  The  stations  on  the  Central  Railway,  each  built  to 
serve  as  a  fort  in  case  of  need,  and  the  larger  strongholds  which  were 
a  feature  of  each  native  settlement,  bear  silent  witness  to  a  spirit  of 
mutual  distrust,  while  the  advent  of  German  officials  was  the  signal 
for  the  natives  in  the  outlying  districts  to  fly  to  remote  haunts.  Already 
native  villages  are  being  constructed,  not  with  a  view  to  concealment 
as  heretofore,  but  in  localities  accessible  to  transport  facilities. 
Slavery,  which  was  not  unknown  in  parts  of  Tanganyika,  is  rapidly 
disappearing  as  if  by  unwritten  law.  A  fairly  comprehensive  scheme 
of  education  among  the  natives  had  been  started  by  the  Germans 
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before  the  war,  and  last  year  steps  were  taken  to  revive  and  develop  it 
as  far  as  finances  would  allow.  Missionaries  of  all  denominations, 
except  those  of  enemy  nationality,  are  allowed  complete  freedom,  and 
are  said  to  be  doing  much  useful  work  in  connection  with  the  health  as 
well  as  the  education  of  the  people.  Although  white  settlement  will 
be  possible  only  in  certain  limited  areas,  the  native  population  should 
be  capable  of  producing  on  a  large  scale  under  able  and  encouraging 
administration.  In  March  1921,  Ujiji  and  other  districts  which  had 
been  temporarily  under  Belgian  rule  were  handed  over  to  the  British, 
and  to  quote  from  the  Report,  "  the  country  settled  down  without 
incident  under  the  change  of  government/'  Prosperity  cannot  be 
looked  for  immediately  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  but  at  any  rate 
peace  has  been  established  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  good  will. 

THE  effort  to  encourage  cotton  growing  on  a  large  scale  within  the 
Empire  is  beginning  to  bear  substantial  fruit.     Reports  show  material 

developments  in  many  directions.     African  colonies  and 
Empire  protectorates  were  the  first  to  attract  attention,  but  now 

Cotton  ^.jie  commonweaith  of  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South 

Africa  are  forging  ahead.  Mr.  Clarence  Goode  has  stated 
that  "  the  cotton  belt  is  greater  in  Australia  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world."  The  recent  exhibition  of  Australian-grown  cotton,  the 
first  to  be  held,  gave  promise  of  great  possibilities,  Queensland  being 
the  principal  contributor.  The  Federal  Government  has  expressed 
its  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  interested  States,  and  has  decided 
to  guarantee  next  season's  crop  on  a  fixed  basis  to  be  arranged  later. 
It  is  stated  that  the  quantity  of  seed  cotton  produced  in  Queensland 
this  year  will  be  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  last  year. 
Another  million  acres  of  Crown  lands  are,  therefore,  to  be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  cotton  growers.  Reports  from  South  Africa  state 
that  this  season's  crop  in  Natal  is  the  heaviest  yet  recorded,  and  the 
acreage  under  cotton  is  to  be  very  much  increased  next  season.  Growers 
are  becoming  much  more  enterprising  of  late,  and  have  in  view  the 
establishment  of  a  Co-operative  Cotton  Exchange  which  shall  under- 
take the  grading  and  pooling  of  the  supplies  received  from  all  districts 
and  divide  the  proceeds  proportionately  amongst  the  growers.  This 
scheme  of  centralisation  is  an  important  matter,  for  in  the  past  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  lint  in  small  quantities  has  been  considerable. 
South  Africa's  annual  yield  of  lint  amounts  to  about  1,000,000  Ib. 
The  Agricultural  Department  of  Ceylon  has  been  experimenting  with 
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a  60 -acre  block,  from  which  the  first  crop  has  now  been  gathered. 
Results  are  encouraging.  At  present  cotton  growing  is  an  experiment 
chiefly  in  the  Southern  Province,  though  other  localities  have  been 
proved  to  be  suitable.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  cotton 
crop  amounts  to  only  three-sevenths  of  what  it  was  before  the  war,  and 
that  America's  contribution  has  also  been  reduced  enormously,  the 
importance  of  the  cotton- growing  movement  cannot  be  overestimated. 

IN  the  discussions  on  the  necessity  for  increasing  and  improving 
Empire  means  of  communication  it  is  fair  to  remember  what  has  been 

achieved  in  the  past.  Criticism  must  be  qualified 
Cable  ^  -fry.  gratitude,  which  need  not  be  deprived  of  its  familiar 

attribute  of  a  sense  of  favours  to  come.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Eastern 
Associated  Telegraph  Companies,  the  chairman,  Sir  John  Denison- 
Pender,  referred  to  the  all-important  enterprises  of  submarine  cables 
and  shipping  as  the  two  outstanding  factors  that  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  Dominions.  While  the  former  provides  the 
necessary  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  world's  markets, 
the  latter  provides  the  means  of  transport  for  the  goods  wherewith  the 
transaction  is  completed.  Nearly  £12,000,000  have  been  spent  on  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  undertaking  since  its  birth,  and  from  having  begun 
in  a  very  small  way,  a  network  of  cables  has  gradually  been  established 
linking  up  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  the  total  length  of  the  system 
now  being  130,000  miles.  Over  28,000  miles  of  cable  have  been  laid 
since  the  Armistice  as  part  of  an  elaborate  programme  for  assisting  the 
development  of  Overseas  trade  in  the  immediate  future.  The  company 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  abnormal  increase 
in  working  expenses  and  the  cost  of  material,  the  rate  of  charges  to 
the  general  public  has  never  once  been  raised  since  1914,  and  in  some 
instances  it  has  been  lowered.  Such  organisation  as  this  is  deserving 
of  the  widest  recognition. 

LORD  SHAW'S  address  before  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  on  the 
law  as  a  link  of  Empire  would  seem  to  give  wide  and  general  applica- 
tion to  the  principles  so  ably  brought  out  by  Dr.  J.  Murray 
^^Lan  .         Clark  in  his  lecture  at  the  time  of  the  Nova  Scotia  cele- 
brations on  "  The  Lawes  of  Virginia."    The  common 
law  governs  so  large  a  part  of  the  civilised  world,  Dr.  Murray  Clark  said, 
"  not  by  reason  of  imperial  power  but  the  imperial  power  of  reason." 
Holding  the  view  that  the  British  Empire  is  not  an  Imperial  Dominion 
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but  an  Imperial  brotherhood,  Lord  Shaw  asserts  that  "  the  secret  of 
true  leadership  of  Empire  is,  and  must  be,  service ;  the  secret  of  true 
unity  of  Empire  is,  and  must  be,  justice."  Hence  the  law,  as  "the 
servitor  and  interpreter  of  justice,"  is  an  Empire  binder.  The  law 
of  the  Empire  is  charged  with  a  double  responsibility  and  a  double 
homage  :  it  respects  traditions  extending  to  the  very  dawn  of  recorded 
knowledge,  and  it  is  moved  by  the  present-day  spirit  among  pro- 
gressive peoples.  "Anyone,"  Lord  Shaw  points  out,  "who  cares 
to  study  the  varieties  of  law  and  circumstances  which  are  submitted 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  will  receive  a  romantic, 
true,  and  rare  insight  into  what  law  means  as  a  link  of  Empire.  Here 
are  administered  not  only  English  law  as  modified  by  local  legislation, 
but  French  law  in  Quebec  and  Mauritius.;  Roman-Dutch  law  in 
South  Africa  ;  essentially  Roman  law  in  Ceylon  ;  Hindu  law,  not  of 
one  school,  but  of  various  schools ;  Mohammedan  law ;  Buddhist  law ; 
laws  which  govern  succession  and  sometimes  interests  and  rights  of 
vast  pecuniary  and  social  importance,  and  yet  are  but  the  laws  of 
families  or  tribes.  All  this  variety,  indeed,  but  binding  it  all  together 
is  the  unity  of  those  ethical  everlasting  standards  which  are  but  the 
attributes  of  righteousness  itself." 

ONE  most  gratifying  feature  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire 

Exhibition  is  the  interest  evinced  in  the  enterprise  Overseas.     India 

has  reserved  a  site  of  100,0.00  sq.  feet  and  contemplates 

The  British    an    expenditure    of   approximately  £167,000.     Dewan 

Bahadur   V.  Achariar,  Commissioner  for  India,  in  an 

. 

interview  said  the  desire  was  pretty  well  expressed  all 

over  India,  and  particularly  by  public  men,  that  India  should  play 
a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Exhibition  afforded 
a  unique  opportunity  of  so  doing.  In  Australia  Major  Belcher, 
whose  speech  at  the  luncheon  given  to  him  by  the  Victorian  Branch 
of  the  Institute  we  print  in  full  this  month,  has  secured  the  under- 
taking of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  conjointly  to  spend 
£250,000  on  buildings  and  the  cost  of  collecting  and  dispatching 
exhibits.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  Australians  to  learn  among  other 
facts  that  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  60,000  tons  of  canned  fruit  which  Great 
Britain  imports  every  year,  only  10  per  cent,  comes  from  within  the 
Empire.  Though  the  Mission  visited  South  Africa  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolutionary  strike,  the  Union 
Government  decided  to  include  £30,000  in  the  Budget  this  year  on 
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account  of  the  Exhibition.  Burma  has  appropriated  a  similar 
amount,  and  New  Zealand  £60,000,  for  the  same  purpose.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Colonial  Office  the  exhibits  will  be  grouped 
geographically.  Each  group  will,  except  in  special  cases,  erect  a  building 
sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  colonies  comprised  in 
the  group.  Among  the  requirements  transmitted  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  mentioned :  Federated  Malay  States, 
50,000  sq.  feet ;  Gold  Coast,  15,000  sq.  feet ;  Nigeria,  17,500  sq.  feet 
(approximately),  and  Kenya,  5,000  sq.  feet.  During  the  past  month 
a  great  fillip  has  been  given  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined that  the  Guarantee  Fund,  now  over  £1,150,000,  shall  reach 
£2,000,000  by  the  very  public- spirited  action  of  a  large  number  of 
Underwriters  at  Lloyd's.  They  have  raised  the  magnificent  sum  of 
£100,000,  which  they  offered  with  loyal  wishes  to  His  Eoyal  Highness, 
the  President  of  the  General  Committee,  as  a  small  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Empire.  This  is 
already  having  a  marked  effect  on  the  Committees  formed  throughout 
the  country. 

LOKD  NOKTHCLIFFE'S  death  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-seven  has 
called  forth  literally  a  world-wide  expression  of  regret.  The  series 

of  tributes  from  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  from 
N°  th  I'ff  nearly  every  country  outside  the  Empire,  has  been 

very  striking.  He  was  indeed  the  most  remarkable 
product  of  modern  journalism,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  true  to 
say  that  modern  journalism  was  largely  the  product  of  himself.  He 
was  probably  the  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  propaganda  who  ever 
lived,  and,  if  there  were  many  who  disapproved  his  methods,  at  least 
the  Empire  and  the  world  owe  a  vast  deal  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  brought  his  genius  for  publicity  to  bear  on  the  enemy  during  the 
war.  The  pen  in  his  hands  was  mightier  than  the  sword  in  the  hand 
of  Ludendorff.  He  has  been  called  the  Napoleon  of  journalism,  and 
nowhere  is  the  description  regarded  as  more  fitting  than  in  Germany. 
But  he  was  something  more  than  a  great  journalist.  He  had  ideals. 
He  loved  the  Empire,  and  in  many  ways  served  the  cause  of  Imperial 
unity  with  a  singleness  and  directness  of  purpose  which  cannot  be 
too  warmly  recognised.  He  had  achieved  so  much  in  the  world  by 
trusting  to  his  own  forceful  personality  that  when  he  believed  a  thing 
strongly  he  could  not  understand  opposition  in  others,  and  his  strength 
was  unfortunately  sometimes  also  his  weakness. 
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THE  cricket  season  draws  to  a  close  ;  the  summer  of  1922  has 

lacked  the  supreme  excitements — and,  we  may  add,  disappointments 

— 'of  last  year's   Test  matches  with  the   Australians, 

inperia  j^  ^as  revea|e(j   some   very  gratifying  and   striking 

qualities  alike  at  the  wicket  and  in  the  field.  The 
chances  of  the  County  Championship,  held  for  the  last  two  years  by 
Middlesex,  were  narrowed  down  during  August  to  a  struggle  for 
percentage  supremacy  between  Yorkshire,  Notts,  and  Surrey,  whose 
matches  have  been  marked  by  the  usual  glorious  uncertainties  of 
the  game.  Mr.  Norman  Seagram's  Canadian  Eleven  have  been 
welcome  visitors,  but  their  achievements  have  not  been,  and  were 
not  expected  to  be,  sensational.  Interest  in  the  Imperial  game  must 
now  shortly  be  transferred  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  for  which  English  teams  will  sail  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

THE  following  appointments  of  Governors  are  announced :  Sir 
William  L.  Allardyce  (Newfoundland),  Sir  Robert  Coryndon  (Kenya), 
Sir  Geoffrey  Archer  (Uganda),  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  G.  H. 
emoran  a.  gummers  (Somaliland),  and  Sir  Graeme  Thomson 
(British  Guiana).  Sir  Robert  Coryndon's  transfer  to  Kenya  confirms 
the  report  of  Sir  Edward  Northey's  retirement.  Sir  Edward  has 
completed  nearly  seven  years'  service  in  East  Africa  in  a  military 
and  civil  capacity  successively,  and  in  Mr.  Churchill's  view  the  time 
has  come  when  the  administration  should  be  entrusted  to  a  civilian. 
Sir  Harcourt  Butler  is  to  succeed  Sir  Reginald  Craddock  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Burma. 

Mr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  has  strongly  ad- 
vocated continuity  in  Imperial  Conferences,  which  he  would  hold 
annually.  His  speech  lends  point  to  Mr.  Mousley's  article  in  last 
month's  UNITED  EMPIRE  on  "Continuity  in  Empire  Work." 

The  discovery  of  an  alleged  cure,  known  as  "  Beyer  205,"  for 
sleeping  sickness  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Tropical  Medicine  at  Hamburg.  Germany,  it  was  said,  must  keep  this 
secret  to  herself  unless  her  Colonial  Empire  is  restored  to  her !  At  the 
same  time  it  is  announced  that  a  quantity  has  been  supplied  to  the 
Belgians  for  the  laboratories  on  the  Congo. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  opening  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Branch  building,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  this  issue.  The 
event  was  followed  by  the  nomination  of  many  new  members.  It 
was  decided  to  recognise  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denison's  munificence  and 
work  in  the  founding  of  the  Branch  by  a  dinner  and  a  reception. 
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IMPERIAL  AIRSHIP  SERVICE. 

By  A.  H.  ASHBOLT. 

THE  position  of  the  long-discussed  Imperial  Airship  Services  seems  to  have 
devolved  into  a  squabble  for  the  control  of  aviation  between  the  Air  Ministry 
and  the  Admiralty.  In  this  controversy  airships  are  making  very  heavy 
weather,  the  discussion  having  resolved  itself  into  a  dispute  as  to  which  branch 
of  the  Services  shall  control  the  aviation  required  by  the  Navy.  The  ques- 
tions of  an  Imperial  Airship  Service  connecting  up  the  distant  parts  of  our 
Empire  and  the  commercial  possibilities  offered  by  such  coupling  up,  have 
entirely  been  lost  sight  of. 

So  far  as  the  use  and  possibilities  of  airships  are  concerned  a  "red  herring 
was  drawn  across  the  trail  "  by  the  Eeport  submitted  in  a  hurry  by  the  Civil 
Aviation  Advisory  Board  on  Imperial  Air  Mail  Services.  This  Eeport,  issued  on 
August  11,  dismisses  airships  from  consideration  by  the  bald  statement  that 
their  possibilities  have  not  been  considered  by  the  Board,  who  presumably 
had  to  take  both  methods  of  aviation  into  account  when  advising  on 
the  Mail  Services.  In  my  opinion  it  is  monstrous  that  the  claims  of 
airships  for  such  a  service  have  been  so  cavalierly  considered — not  discussed 
and  then  dismissed  ;  but  the  fact  that  there  are  no  airship  men  on  the 
reconstituted  Civil  Aviation  Advisory  Board  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  utter  lack  of  imagination  and  foresight  required  for  dealing  with 
such  a  subject. 

The  Committee  endeavour  to  justify  themselves  by  the  statement  that 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  17  said,  in  view  of 
the  need  of  economy,  no  money  should  be  expended  in  developing  an  Airship 
Service  either  for  commercial  purposes  or  for  establishing  Imperial  communica- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Prime  Minister  constituted  a  further 
Committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Amery,  specifically  to  examine  the 
airship  proposals  recently  submitted  by  Commander  Burney. 

To  me  it  is  obvious  that,  even  if  Parliament,  which  has  not  yet  been 
approached,  had  decided  that 'money  was  not  available  for  an  Airship  Service 
on  commercial  and  Imperial  lines  only,  it  was  still  open  for  discussion  on  the 
basis  of  a  Mail  Service  and  (with  the  known  Admiralty  views)  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Navy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  these  two  branches  (Mails  and  Navy) 
were  prepared  to  assist  in  the  development  of  airships  there  was  still  room  for 
further  consideration  of  its  utility  for  commerce  and  its  Imperial  aspect  in 
bringing  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  into  so  much  closer  touch  than 
is  possible  under  present  conditions. 

The  Civil  Aviation  Advisory  Board  have  in  their  Eeport,  no  doubt  without 
intention,  given  the  very  strongest  arguments  for  the  utilisation  of  airships  for 
civil  purposes  which  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  give.  Their  summary  is  that 
Imperial  Air  Services  would  best  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise  supported 
by  the  State,  .and  that  any  system  of  State  subsidy  should  comply  with  the 
four  following  conditions  : 
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(1)  It  should  assure  a  return  on  the  capital  invested  by  the  operating 
company. 

(2)  It  should  give  the  operating  company  a  sufficient  inducement  to  effect 
economies  in  management  and  operating  charges. 

(3)  There  should  be  a  definite  maximum  limit  to  the  liability  assumed  by 
the  State. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  Imperial  emergency  the  Government  should  have  the  call 
upon  all  the  aircraft,  equipment,  pilots  and  personnel  of  the  operating 
company. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  complied  with  in  the  recent  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Empire  Airship  Service.  The  Advisory  Board's  proposals 
further  show  an  estimated  cost  by  aeroplane  to  India  of  145.  per  ton  mile, 
a  rate  which,  in  my  opinion,  places  the  proposition  completely  beyond  com- 
mercial possibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  the  airship  proposals 
show  a  cost  of  about  6cL  per  ton  mile  only,  and  yet  this  proposition  receives 
no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  a  Committee  presumably  appointed  in  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  of  economical  working.  The  strongest  supporters 
of  airships  could  find  no  better  material  in  their  favour  than  the  unintentional 
help  afforded  by  a  Report  practically  restricted  to  aeroplanes. 

Following  the  Keport  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Advisory  Board  comes  the 
knowledge  that  the  Special  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Amery 
have  also  reported,  but  that  Eeport  has  not  yet  been  published.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  this  Committee  went  carefully  into  the  proposals  submitted  by 
Commander  Burney,  and  it  is  common  talk  that  the  Eeport  of  that  Committee 
entirely  favours  these  proposals.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Admiralty  are 
prepared  largely  to  subsidise  such  an  Airship  Service,  and  that  if  necessary 
they  were  prepared  to  forgo  cruisers  in  order  that  funds  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  initiation  of  an  Airship  Service  for  use  by  the  Navy  in  time  of 
war. 

Unfortunately,  the  multiplicity  of  Committees  appointed  to  investigate 
what  to  the  ordinary  man- in  the  street  is  obvious,  has  resulted  in  the  real  issues 
being  confused  and  side-tracked.  The  real  issues  are  : 

(a)  Communication  necessitated  by  the  admission  of  the  Overseas  Dominions 
to  the  Council  Table  of  Great  Britain  on  International  and  Imperial 
questions,  and  the  knowledge  that    this   is   impracticable  by  present 
methods  of  transport. 

(b)  The  fact  that  the  establishment  of  Commercial  Airships  pro  ides  the 
Navy  with  the  most  efficient  scouting  craft  at  present  known  to  exist, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  training  of  naval  and  airship  officers 
could  be  worked  together  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  services. 

(c)  The  recognition  by  all  parts  of  the  Empire  of  common  dependence  upon 
,  "     each  other. 

(d)  The   fact   that   such   Imperial   Service  would   also   provide  the  mail 
facilities  under  discussion  at  infinitely  lower  cost  than  is  possible  by 
aeroplanes,  together  with  the  great  commercial  possibilities  which  exist 
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and  which  in  this  time  of  stress  and  evolution  are  essential  to  enable 
the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  to  trade  with  each  other  rather 
than  with  foreign  nationalities. 

So  far  as  the  position  in  Australia  is  concerned,  this  has  also  been  confused 
by  the  political  situation.  The  atmosphere  seems  clearer  now  that  Mr.  Hughes 
has  successfully  shaken  off  his  opponents,  and  I  understand  that  the  Burney 
proposals  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament  very  shortly.  The  latest  suggestion 
is  that  Australia  should  contribute  about  £70,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of, 
say,  ten  years,  and  I  am  still  hopeful  that  Australia  will  give  a  lead  by  a 
definite  proposition.  Such  a  contribution,  together  with  the  amounts  it  is 
understood  the  Admiralty  and  the  Air  Ministry  were  at  one  time  prepared 
to  pay,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  meeting  interest  on  the  Debentures  and 
creating  the  necessary  sinking  fund.  It  is,  however,  manifestly  unfair  that 
all  the  cost  of  such  an  Imperial  Service  should  fall  on  the  Motherland,  and 
until  one  or  more  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  definitely  commit  themselves 
to  participation,  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  reluctance  of  the  British 
Cabinet  to  commit  themselves  for  the  whole  cost  of  what  should  un- 
doubtedly be  Empire  expenditure  proportionately  paid  by  the  participating 
countries.  That  Australia  has  not  yet  plainly  stated  her  willingness  so  to 
contribute  is  a  great  disappointment  to  myself  and  other  airship  enthusiasts. 
May  that  disappointment  soon  be  allayed  ! 
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By  LUKIN  JOHNSTON. 

CANADA,  whose  back  door  lies  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  a  direct  and  im- 
portant interest  in  relations  between  East  and  West.  Her  interest  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Washington  Conference  was  quickened  by  the  realisation 
that  she  could  not  fail  to  benefit  directly  from  any  mutual  guarantees  for  the 
stability  of  peace  in  the  Pacific.  At  the  same  time  the  continuance  of  friction 
and  constant  talk  of  possible  war  in  that  ocean  had  an  adverse  effect  on  her 
fast- developing  trade  with  the  Orient,  and  threatened  unpleasant  disturbances 
between  Canadians  and  Orientals  domiciled  in  British  Columbia.  That 
province,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  by  the  great  wall  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  with  vast  agricultural  areas  unpeopled  and  undeveloped,  with 
natural  resources  of  every  kind  whose  wealth  has  been  barely  scratched,  with  a 
coast  line  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  entirely  without  defences,  is  the 
only  province  in  Canada  where  direct  touch  is  established  with  the  Orient. 

In  British  Columbia  for  some  years  there  has  been  slowly  developing  a 
problem  the  solution  of  which  will  tax  the  sagacity  of  statesmen  to  the  utmost. 
Out  of  a  population  of  approximately  500,000  in  British  Columbia  more  than 
10  per  cent,  are  Orientals.  Of  the  72,581  Orientals  in  Canada,  52,420  are 
in  this  province,  according  to  official  figures.  The  presence  of  these  aliens 
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of  another  colour  presents  a  problem  the  magnitude  of  which  is  not  yet  realised 
except  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  California,  though  the  proportion  of  Orientals 
to  white  people  is  much  less  than  in  British  Columbia — there  are  approximately 
120,000  Orientals  out  of  a  total  population  of  2,000,000 — their  progress  has 
been  more  rapid.  In  that  State  Orientals  are  operating  458,056  acres  of  the 
best  lands,  an  increase  of  412  per  cent,  within  a  decade. 

Sooner  or  later  this  delicate  question  must  be  faced.  British  Columbia 
desires  that  the  facts  should  be  known  and  the  inevitable  developments  realised 
outside  her  own  borders.  Japan's  sincerity,  when  it  is  stated  by  her  spokes- 
men that  she  wishes  to  discourage  emigration  to  America,  need  not  be  doubted. 
But  there  remains  the  fact  of  her  need  for  room  to  expand,  consequent  on 
the  natural  growth  of  population.  Her  need  and  the  cry  of  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  coast  for  some  definite  policy  on  this  question  mark  a  stage  in  the 
struggle  between  the  white  and  yellow  races.  It  is  a  fair  statement  that  British 
Columbia  is  fully  sympathetic  towards  Japan,  of  whose  loyalty  to  her  treaty 
obligations  during  the  war  she  had  direct  evidence.  She  realises  that  there 
can  be  no  security  for  peace  in  the  Pacific  while  international  jealousy  and  envy 
exist,  and  she  is  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  some  modus  vivendi 
with  her  Oriental  neighbours.  At  the  same  time  British  Columbia,  through 
her  own  experience  and  that  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  great  republic  to  the 
south,  has  formed  definite,  clear-cut  views  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Pacific 
problem.  She  is  convinced  that  East  and  West  cannot  live  together  in  harmony 
within  her  borders.  The  clash  of  conflicting  ideals  and  of  widely  differing 
civilisations  is  too  pronounced  to  permit  of  the  white  and  yellow  peoples  pro- 
gressing and  developing  on  common  lines.  California  has  taken  a  strong  stand 
on  this  question.  British  Columbia  is  convinced  that  her  case  demands  no 
less  determination  if  the  ideals  and  civilisation  of  the  West  are  to  be  preserved 
within  her  borders. 

For  the  moment  the  Pacific  problem,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  resolves 
itself  largely  into  a  question  of  whether  the  yellow  races  shall  or  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  settle  in  the  territories  of  the  white  races.  The  attraction  of 
the  Pacific  States  of  this  continent  to  the  races  of  the  East  rests  on  a  simple 
economic  fact.  The  standards  of  living  of  the  yellow  man  are  vastly  lower 
than  those  of  the  white  man.  In  white  men's  countries  the  labour  of  the  yellow 
man  is  rewarded  far  above  his  actual  requirements.  This  is  a  clear  economic 
truth  out  of  which  the  present  problem  has  arisen. 

To  British  Columbia  this  has  become  the  most  vital  industrial  and  social 
problem  of  the  day,  and  the  apathy  of  eastern  Canada  makes  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  coast  the  more  anxious  that  their  views  on  the  question  should  be 
known  and  appreciated.  Protests  against  the  encroachments  and  activities 
of  Asiatics  have  come  not  only  from  organised  bodies  of  farmers  all  over  the 
province,  but  from  associations  of  city  retail  merchants,  from  boards  of  trade, 
and  from  labour  organisations. 

Ill-feeling  toward  the  Japanese  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  Canadian- Japanese  Association,  which  includes  90  per  cent. 
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of  the  Japanese  in  the  country.  Pamphlets  have  been  distributed  freely 
by  this  body  putting  forward  the  claims  of  their  nationals  in  British  Columbia 
not  only  to  continue  to  acquire  and  lease  land  on  the  same  basis  as  white  men, 
but  to  be  given  the  full  rights  of  the  franchise  on  the  grounds  of  "  no  taxation 
without  representation."  Here  is  what  the  Canadian- Japanese  Association  of 
Canada  has  to  say  in  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled  "  What  the  Japanese  in 
British  Columbia  Ask  "  : 

"  It  is  a  well-known  maxim  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  there  should  be  '  no 
taxation  without  representation.'  Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to 
override  it,  but  they  have  always  failed.  Canadians  have  naturally  adopted  this 
as  part  of  their  political  creed,  but  present  circumstances  show  that  they  are  (perhaps 
unconsciously)  adding  to  the  maxim  the  words  '  except  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese.' 

"  This  appears  to  be  so  contrary  to  the  British  spirit  of  fair  play  that  it  should 
surely  only  be  necessary  to  point  it  out  in  order  to  have  the  matter  remedied. 

"  Canada  admits  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
and,  when  these  immigrants  become  naturalised  they  are  given  full  political  rights. 
Japanese  immigrants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  denied  such  privileges.  They  are  allowed 
partial  naturalisation ;  they  are  allowed  to  own  property  and  to  pay  taxes,  but 
naturalisation  carries  with  it,  in  their  case,  no  political  or  civil  rights.  Further  than 
that,  these  naturalised  British  subjects,  because  they  happen  to  be  Japanese,  are  not 
allowed  to  work  on  public  works  of  any  kind. 

"  Much  has  been  written  and  talked  about  the  *  peaceful  penetration '  of  the 
Japanese  on  this  coast.  Ulterior  aims  have  been  assigned  to  them.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  naturalised  Japanese  is  loyal  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  It  is  his  country  and  it  is  his  home.  Many  of  the  children  of  naturalised 
Japanese  parents,  and  the  children  of  those  who  have  not  taken  out  naturalisation 
papers,  do  not  talk  the  Japanese  language,  and  are  being  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  province,  which  proves  conclusively  that  this  has  become  the  permanent 
home  of  these  families,  and  that  they  have  severed  all  political  affiliations  with  their 
mother  country,  and  have  settled  down  as  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 

"  In  view  of  all  the  facts  which  are  given  here  (and  they  are  not  by  any  means 
exhaustive),  surely  it  cannot  be  suggested  for  a  moment  that  the  Japanese  is  not  as 
worthy  of  full  political  rights  as  any  other  immigrant. 

"  There  can  be  no  ground  for  saying  that  he  is  not  likely  to  use  the  vote  as  intelligently 
as  any  other  naturalised  citizen.  He  has  already  undertaken  the  liabilities  of  citizen- 
ship whole-heartedly,  and  contributes  so  willingly  to  the  welfare  of  his  adopted  country 
that  it  is  only  natural  for  him  to  ask  for  equality  of  treatment,  the  right  to 
vote  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  full  recognition  of  his  standing  as  a  good  citizen 
of  the  Empire.  This  is  an  eminently  reasonable  request,  and  British  justice  demands 
that  it  be  freely  granted." 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  about  500,000  in  British  Columbia  to-day 
there  are  40,000  Chinamen,  17,000  Japanese,  and  2,000  natives  of  India.  Between 
them  they  control  26,918  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  province.  Fourteen 
thousand  acres  are  owned  outright  by  them,  and  12,858  acres  are  leased. 
There  are  essential  differences  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  as  settlers. 
The  Chinese  are  birds  of  passage.  They  come  with  no  intention  of  becoming 
citizens  of  this  country.  They  have  no  ideas  of  "  assimilating/'  Their  object 
is  to  stay  here  a  few  years,  work  hard,  live  frugally,  and  return  to  their  native 
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land  with  an  amount  of  money  which  will  place  them  beyond  the  need  of  want;  > 
in  their  native  land.    They  send  large  sums  home  every  year. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  despite  spasmodic  outbursts  of  hostility  against  Asiatics, 
the  general  feeling  in  British  Columbia  was  that  the  Chinese  were  very  useful, 
harmless  people.  Few  foresaw  in  their  presence  a  serious  economic  and  social 
menace.  They  were  industrious,  inoffensive  people,  willing  to  undertake  the 
most  menial  tasks  in  city  and  camp,  on  railway  construction,  and  in  lumber 
mills.  White  labour  was  scarce  in  those  days,  and  boundless  natural  resources 
were  awaiting  development. 

As  population  increased  and  hard  times  came,  their  competition  began 
to  be  felt.  By  1910  several  hundred  Chinamen  were  employed  below  ground 
in  the  coal-mines  of  Vancouver  Island  at  lower  wages  than  white  men  received. 
Within  a  few  years  they  were  to  be  found  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  lumber 
mills,  not  always  in  the  most  humble  capacities  by  this  time,  but  as  sawyers, 
planers,  and  skilled  mechanics  in  several  lines. 

They  began  to  compete  seriously  with  the  white  man  in  market-gardening 
and  truck-farming.  Up  till  a  few  years  ago  the  Chinese  had  few  stores,  except 
humble  places  in  their  own  sections  of  the  cities;  but  they  peddled  their 
vegetables  from  door  to  door,  easily  underselling  the  stores  of  the  white  men. 
As  domestic  servants  they  became  almost  indispensable.  White  domestics 
were  not  available,  and  as  cooks  and  general  servants  Chinamen  soon  had  an 
established  place.  Their  laundries  multiplied  until  they  were  to  be  found  in 
every  tiny  hamlet  throughout  the  province. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  come  more  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia.  During  the  war,  when 
white  labour  was  engrossed  in  helping  to  supply  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
Allies,  they  were  on  hand  to  step  into  higher-paid  posts.  Their  wages  rose 
rapidly,  and  they  began  to  launch  out  into  business  on  a  larger  scale.  To-day 
their  stores  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  expensive  shopping  districts  of  the 
cities.  In  Victoria*  and  Vancouver  several  large  business  blocks  are  owned 
by  them.  They  operate  hotels  where  no  other  accommodation  is  available 
for  the  traveller.  The  humble  pedlar's  cart,  drawn  by  a  decrepit  steed, 
has  been  replaced  by  the  motor  truck,  its  Oriental  ownership  often  disguised 
by  the  English  name  of  the  firm  painted  on  the  side. 

But  still  the  Chinaman  has  retained  the  qualities  which  made  him  popular 
in  the  early  days.  He  is  still  the  industrious,  unobtrusive  person  he  always 
was.  He  has  put  forward  no  demands  as  to  his  "  right  "  to  the  franchise,  as 
have  the  Japanese.  But  he  has  brought  with  him  his  faults  and  vices  as  well 
as  his  virtues.  Through  the  seaports  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast  enormous 
quantities  of  opium  and  other  drugs  are  smuggled  in  every  year  through  the 
agency  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  cities  there  are  scores  of  opium  dens,  while, 
largely  through  their  moral  laxity  and  cupidity,  the  drug  habit  is  gaining 
an  ever-increasing  hold  on  the  white  population.  They  live  in  squalid  slums 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  attitude  of  the  Japanese  in  British  Columbia  } 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese.  They  come  here  with  the  idea  of  * 
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making  this  province  their  home.  They  desire  to  become  citizens  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  They  seek  to  be  regarded  as  equally  good  British  citizens 
as  white  men,  and  all  their  plans  are  laid  for  permanent  residence. 

Unlike  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  are  by  no  means  content  to  undertake 
only  menial  tasks.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  lines  of  commerce  and  industry. 
They  are  aggressive  competitors  in  many  trades.  There  are  Japanese  silk 
shops,  toy  shops,  and  garages,  banks  and  trust  companies  scattered  all  over 
the  larger  cities.  In  Seattle,  incidentally,  it  was  stated  in  an  official  report 
that  a  large  number  of  the  hotels,  the  most  exclusive  among  them,  were  owned 
by  Japanese. 

Years  ago  fruit-farmers  and  market-gardeners  were  among  those  who 
found  the  services  of  the  Oriental  most  useful  to  them.  To-day  these  same 
farmers  are  among  those  who  raise  loud  protests  against  their  encroachments 
in  some  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  of  the  province.  While  Chinese 
farmers  confine  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  truck-farming,  Japanese 
go  in  for  fruit-growing  as.  well.  The  process  of  the  formation  of  their  isolated 
colonies  is  the  same  with  both  races.  After  serving  a  few  months  as  a  "  hired 
man,"  the  Oriental  buys  or  leases  a  small  area  of  land.  Where  his  capital  comes 
from  the  white  man  does  not  know,  save  that  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  many 
of  them  borrow  from  the  local  Chinese  "  boss  "  at  high  rates  of  interest.  These 
boss  Chinamen,  by  first  advancing  the  coolies  enough  money  to  pay  their  head- 
tax  on  entry,  and  later  by  loaning  money  for  them  to  go  in  for  farming  on  their 
own  account,  become  enormously  powerful  and  wealthy.  The  coolies  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  peonage. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  Oriental  has  started  on  his  own,  other  small  pieces 
of  property  are  taken  over  by  their  compatriots,  draught-board  fashion,  and  the 
white  settlers  begin  to  move  out.  From  this  nucleus  large  settlements  grow 
where  there  are  none  but  Orientals,  including  tradesmen  as  well  as  farmers. 
At  Ashcroft,  for  instance,  in  a  very  fertile  district  five  Chinese  landlords  own 
2,500  acres  of  fine  irrigated  land  in  one  block.  In  the  same  district  fifteen 
Chinese  lease  an  additional  1,905  acres.  Near  Vernon,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Okanagan  valley,  forty-seven  Chinese  lease  1,142  acres.  In  the  fertile  Fraser 
valley  4,000  acres  of  fruit  lands  are  owned  by  Japanese,  while  400  acres  more 
are  leased  by  them.  In  these  districts  they  have  their  own  co-operative  market- 
ing concerns,  together  with  packing  and  canning  plants,  often  trading  under 
English  names.  Within  six  miles  of  Vancouver  itself  Chinese  lease  some  2,000 
acres  of  the  finest  truck-farming  land  to  be  found,  and  own  some  hundreds  of 
acres  besides.  To  such  an  extent  have  they  monopolised  the  vegetable  trade 
that  in  New  Westminster,  where  is  the  chief  agricultural  market  of  the  lower 
mainland  of  British  Columbia,  the  prices  are  set  almost  entirely  by  Orientals. 
Chinese  produce  55  per  cent,  of  the  entire  potato  crop  of  the  province. 

As  in  the  country  districts  they  form  their  own  separate  communities,  so  in 
the  cities  there  are  large  quarters  entirely  given  up  to  them.  "  Japtown  "  in 
Vancouver  consists  of  whole  streets  where  some  7,000  Japanese  live.  "  China- 
town "  has  a  population  of  20,000  with  its  own  theatre,  opium  dens,  and  other 
attractions  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Chinaman. 
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Competition  from  Japanese  has  been  keenly  felt  in  the  coast  fisheries.  In 
several  lines  of  fishing  there  are  more  Japanese  engaged  than  white  men  and 
native  Indians  combined.  For  instance,  in  the  season  1919-20,  of  the  4,566 
gill-net  licences  issued  for  salmon  fishing,  2,272  were  for  Japanese,  1 ,766  for  British 
subjects,  including  Indians.  A  large  proportion  of  the  herring  fisheries  are 
in  the  hands  of  Japanese.  In  the  scores  of  lumber  mills  throughout  the  province 
under  normal  conditions  there  are  thousands  of  Chinamen  employed  in  every 
capacity,  from  foremen  to  "  swampers,"  the  lowest  grade  of  labour.  Without 
them  some  of  these  mills  might  be  forced  to  close  down  even  when  the  lumber 
trade  is  normal. 

The  birth-rate  among  Japanese  is  such  that,  even  should  immigration  be 
entirely  stopped  in  future,  the  natural  increase  in  population  would,  in  time, 
present  a  serious  problem.  The  number  of  births  of  Japanese  in  British 
Columbia  has  increased  steadily  from  20  in  1910  to  657  in  1920,  and  of  Chinese 
from  114  in  1910  to  260  in  1920.  Chinese  women  in  years  past  have  only  been 
allowed  entry  on  payment  of  $1,000  head-tax,  which  accounts  for  the  lower 
birth-rate  as  compared  with  Japanese,  to  whom  this  restriction  has  not  been 
applied.  Eecent  statistics  issued  by  the  Vancouver  School  Board  show  that 
there  are  991  Oriental  children  attending  schools  in  that  city,  of  whom  490 
are  Chinese  and  501  Japanese.  While  the  majority  of  school  principals  have 
reported  that  the  attendance  of  these  pupils  is  no  hindrance  to  white  children,  f 
many  white  parents  think  otherwise.  At  one  city  school,  within  recent  years,  * 
one  Chinaman,  whose  patronymic  was  Yip  Sang,  had  twenty-seven  children 
attending  at  the  same  time.  He  had  four  wives.  Until  recently  there  were 
city  schools  at  which  the  Orientals  outnumbered  the  whites. 

Under  the  Lemieux  "  gentlemen's  agreement  "  of  1908  not  more  than  400 
Japanese  labourers,  in  which  category  women  are  included,  are  permitted  to 
enter  Canada  each  year.  Chinese  labourers  can  be  denied  entry  under  an 
Order  in  Council  of  June  1919  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  labourers  of  any 
nationality,  but  despite  this  order  Chinese  continue  to  filter  into  the  country. 
Very  often  they  evade  the  authorities,  camouflaged  as  Chinese  who  are  returning 
to  this  country  after  a  holiday.  To  detect  this  is  extremely  difficult.  Official 
figures  for  the  department  of  immigration  for  1919-20  show  that  the  number 
of  Chinese  who  entered  Canada  via  Vancouver,  the  chief  port  of  entry,  and  who 
paid  the  head-tax  of  $500,  was  363,  while  the  number  of  those  admitted  free 
(merchants  or  students)  was  181.  Further  search  reveals  the  fact  that  no  fewer 
than  5,500  Chinese  came  in  under  the  clause  of  the  Act  which  permits  Chinese 
to  go  back  to  their  native  country  and  return  to  Canada  within  one  year  without 
again  paying  head-tax.  It  is  difficult  to  place  much  reliance  in  these  figures. 

No  one  seeks  to  deny  either  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  the  credit  due  to  them 
as  industrious  workers.  It  is  admitted  that  they  work  far  longer  hours  than  i 
the  white  man  ;  that  they  are  frugal  in  their  habits  and  conserve  their  resources.  J 
The  white  man  cannot  compete  with  them  in  these  respects,  and  would  not  if  he  j 
could.  Competition,  to  be  successful,  would  mean  that  the  white  man  must  i 
adopt  a.  standard  of  living  vastly  below  that  which  he  now  enjoys,  and  that  he  \ 
would  have  to  give  up  the  leisure  which  is  considered  essential  for  him.  The 
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argument  that  successful  competition  with  the  Oriental  depends  merely  on 
hard  work  does  not  work  out  in  practice.  The  civilisation  of  the  West  cannot 
compete  with  that  of  the  East  in  the  labour  market. 

As  a  rule  Orientals  show  no  disposition  towards  pioneering.  They  will  not 
take  up  raw  land  far  from  towns,  and,  through  patient,  strenuous  years,  bring 
it  to  the  point  of  production.  Their  policy  is  to  select  the  best  agricultural 
areas  and  there  form  the  nucleus  of  settlements  which  grow  gradually  as  the 
white  men  are  "  frozen  out."  As  domestic  servants  they  would  be  hard  to 
replace.  They  are  to  be  found  in  private  houses  and  clubs  and  hotels  working 
at  wages  averaging  between  $40  and  $75  a  month  with  board.  White  help  for 
these  duties  is  often  not  available,  and  even  if  it  were,  there  are  many  who  prefer 
Orientals.  The  enterprise  of  the  Japanese  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a  certain 
city  club  one  of  the  Japanese  "  boys  "  recently  was  a  professor  of  economics 
at  a  Japanese  university,  while  at  an  hotel  a  page-boy  was  a  former  graduate 
of  a  Japanese  university. 

British  Columbia  regards  assimilation  of  an  Oriental  population  as  an 
impossibility.  Their  understanding  of  the  term  is  very  different  from  the  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  it  by  the  Japanese.  In  a  recent  pamphlet  the  Canadian- 
Japanese  Association  says  :  "  By  assimilation  we  mean  the  acceptance  and 
adherence  to  British  and  Canadian  ideals,  customs  and  institutions,  and  we  can 
positively  state  that  the  Japanese  certainly  can  be  assimilated  more  easily  than 
most  other  races  of  immigrants.  Particularly  can  this  be  said  of  the  Japanese 
who  are  born  here  and  are  trained  in  the  customs  and  ideals  of  Canadian  life." 
For  obvious  reasons  no  Canadian  would  accept  this  limited  interpretation  of 
"  assimilation." 

Viscount  Bryce  declared  a  short  time  before  his  death  that  in  California  there 
were  not  enough  Japanese  to  constitute  a  danger.  Presumably  he  would  have 
held  the  same  opinion  of  the  position  in  British  Columbia.  But  even  such 
a  distinguished  observer  as  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  convince  the 
average  British  Columbian  or  Californian  of  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  realised  that  in  British  Columbia  fourteen 
persons  in  every  100  are  Orientals,  and  that  in  1920  one  birth  in  every  thirteen 
in  this  province  was  that  of  an  Oriental.  Further  immigration  of  Asiatics  may 
lead  to  grave  complications,  while,  even  if  no  more  be  admitted,  succeeding 
generations  will  have  on  their  hands  a  problem  ten  times  more  difficult  of 
solution  than  exists  to-day. 

RECENT  RESEARCH  WORK  IN  BENGAL  JUTE. 

THE  wide  publicity  given  in  the  Press  to  the  fluctuations  of  jute  prices  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  general  interest  taken  in  a  fibre  which  was  unknown  in  Europe  before 
the  year  1838.  Jute  enters  into  many  fabrics,  from  the  coarse  sacking  for  grain, 
sugar,  and  other  crops,  or  the  Hessian  canvas  in  common  use  wherever  a  bale  of  any 
kind  of  goods  has  to  be  packed,  to  the  finely  spun,  carefully  dyed  webs  of  carpet  or 
fancy  material  used  in  the  decoration  of  up-to-date  houses.  Even  the  cordage  and 
twine  branches  of  trade  owe  allegiance  to  this  useful  fibre.  Hence  the  growth  of  exports 
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1874. 

1884. 

1894. 

1904. 

1914. 

1920. 

200,000 

240,000 

240,000 

240,000 

259,000 

189,000 

60,000 

130,000 

220,000 

360,000 

522,000 

299,000 

60,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

120,000 

150,000 

92,000 

180,000 

300,000 

580,000 

1,000,000 

1,200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

in  recent  years,  set  back  only  by  the  ravages  of  war,  which  dislocated  supplies  by 
monopolising  jute  goods  for  sand-bagging,  camouflage,  screens,  etc.,  and  suddenly,  on 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  left  the  manufacturers  to  regain  their  lost  markets  as  best 
they  could. 

WORLD'S  CONSUMPTION  OF  JUTE  IN  TONS  OF  2,000  LB. 

United  Kingdom    . 

Continent 

America  and  other  Countries 

Indian  Mills 

Local  Indian 

Total     Jute     crop     consump 

tion  .         .         .        tons   512,000       750,000       960,000     1,380,000    2,001,000    1,938,000 

The  above  quantities  are  reduced  from  bales  at  the  rate  of  five  to  the  ton.  Actual 
bale  weight  400  Ib. 

One  sees  from  the  table  how  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  jute,  and  the  fourth  line  in  particular  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  index  of  the  gigantic 
strides  made  in  the  Calcutta  industry  since  George  Acland  erected  the  first  miU  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hooghly  in  the  year  1855. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  rapid  expansion  in  the  cultivation  of  raw  jute  has  been  un- 
accompanied by  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fine  grades  of  jute,  the  weight 
of  which  remains  practically  stationary,  if  it  has  not  actually  diminished.  Some  think 
this  is  due  to  the  areas  of  new  land  broken  having  less  suitable  soil.  Others  attribute 
the  falling  ofi  of  the  average  to  an  active  demand  enabling  growers  to  market  their 
crops  without  the  necessity  of  scrupulous  care  in  the  preparation.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause  there  is  admittedly  a  general  falling  ofi  in  the  quality  of  fibre  produced, 
and  the  Government  of  India,  anxious  to  further  the  interests  of  this  valuable  industry, 
has  taken  opportune  steps  to  arrest,  if  possible,  further  deterioration  and 'to  endeavour 
to  improve  the  quality  and  to  increase  the  quantity. 

The  first  step  was  the  appointment  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture  about  1903  of  a 
Fibre  Expert,  Mr.  R.  S.  Finlow,  who  has  laboured  assiduously  ever  since,  undertaking 
valuable  research  work.  He  directed  his  energies  firstly  to  an  investigation  of  the  seed, 
and  having  ascertained  that  little  or  no  care  was  being  taken  by  the  native  grower  in 
its  selection,  or  in  the  provision  of  fresh  strains  through  interchange  amongst  various 
districts,  he  set  about  experimenting  with  a  view  to  improving  the  strain  by  a  careful 
selection  of  seeds  saved  from  the  best  picked  plants.  Naturally  in  an  annual  crop  it  is 
a  slow  matter  to  develop  a  new  improved  type,  and  still  slower  to  accumulate  a  sufficient 
supply  to  distribute.  Fortunately  Mr.  Finlow  secured  from  amongst  certain  mill  owners 
and  merchants  an  active  and  intelligent  co-operation,  which  has  been  invaluable  in 
furthering  his  important  work,  and  while  acknowledging  this  help  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bengal,  he  sets  out  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  position  of  jute  and  explains 
the  broad  aims  of  the  department. 

A  short  resume  of  this  valuable  report  may  prove  interesting  reading  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  strides  being  made  in  research  work  within  the  Empire. 
Although  this  work  is  studied  and  appreciated  by  those  on  the  spot,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  many  jute  interests  in  Britain,  America,  and  the  Continent  are  well  informed  on  the 
subject. 

Bengal  has  the  monopoly  of  research  work  in  jute,  since  no  attempts  to  cultivate 
elsewhere  on  a  commercial  scale  the  real  jute  plant  Corchorus  capsularis  have  met 
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with  success.  Africa  has  tried  the  experiment  both  East  and  West,  the  United  States 
have  sown  seed  in  various  areas  adjudged  by  botanists  climatically  suitable.  South 
America  has  tried  it,  but  Bengal  remains  the  sole  source  of  supply,  leaving  out  of  account 
the  comparatively  small  quantities  of  Madras  or  Bimlipatam  Jute  (Hibiscus  Cannar 
binus),  and  China  Jute  (Abutilon  Avicennce),  both  entirely  different  plants. 

The  Research  department  is  centred  in  the  laboratories  at  Dacca,  and  is  divided 
into  the  Fibres,  Botanical  and  Chemical  sections.  The  work  covers  an  investigation 
of  the  conditions  of  production,  and  experiments  are  being  systematically  conducted 
at  the  various  Government  experimental  farms  as  well  as  on  certain  private  estates 
under  the  direction  of  the  experts  at  Dacca. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  experiments  to  improve  the  seed  resulted  some  years  ago 
in  a  new  strain  named  Kakai  Bombai  or,  for  short,  K.B.  This  seed  admittedly  gave  a 
greater  yield  of  fibre  and  was  sought  after  by  native  growers. 

Further  research  in  course  of  time  evolved  two  races  which  were  called  by  the 
department  R85  and  D154,  which  are,  practically  speaking,  non-chlorotic  strains  of 
Kakai  Bombai,  and  which  have  proved  slightly  better  yielders,  and  are  now  being 
propagated  on  an  extended  scale.  Hybridisation  has  also  been  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  combining  various  desirable  characters,  such  as  yield,  quality,  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  freedom  from  chlorosis  (a  diseased  condition  resulting  from  the  absence  of 
certain  essential  nutrient  salts).  Selection  work  on  Corchorus  olitorius  (so-called 
Daisee  Jute)  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  variety  known  as  "  Chinsurah  Green," 
which  has  proved  its  superiority  over  other  races  of  Bogi  jute  and  is  now  being  propa- 
gated on  a  large  scale. 

Research  work  on  the  length  of  ultimate  fibres  of  jute  has  been  carried  out,  and  so 
far  the  plants  possessing  the  longest  ultimate  fibres  have  shown  inferior  yielding  power ; 
hence  cross-fertilisation  has  been  resorted  to. 

A  system  has  been  adopted  for  the  distribution  of  seed  in  small  packets,  under 
which  the  cultivator  does  the  last  multiplication  of  the  seed  himself.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  cultivation  of  about  200,000  acres  of  Kakai  Bombai  jute  in  Bengal,  Bihar,  and 
Assam.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  this  seed  has  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  large  decrease  in  the  total  area  of  jute  sown,  which  is  clear  proof  that  the  grower 
is  willing  to  pay  more  for  it  than  for  ordinary  seed.  But  there  is  a  long  way  to  travel 
before  the  best  type  of  seed  can  be  introduced  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  where 
the  sowings  this  year  are  1,400,000  acres,  and  in  an  ordinary  year  considerably  more 
than  that.  As  an  indication  of  the  yield  of  fibre,  the  following  results  are  shown  from 
the  Dacca  farm  in  1920  : 

Name  of  Race.  Average  of         Duplicate  Plots.  Percentage  of  Fibre 

Maunds.  Seers  per  acre.  in  whole  green  plant. 

D154         ...  18  0  5-1 

R85  ...  18  25  5-3 

Kakai  Bombai  19  10  5-2 

D101          ...  12  5  4-4 

(A  maund  weighs  about  81  Ib.) 

It  has  further  been  demonstrated  that  paying  yields  of  jute  can  be  obtained  without 
irrigation.  Demonstrators  from  Bengal  have  been  employed  to  show  local  cultivators 
the  details  of  cultivation  and  of  extraction  of  the  fibre. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  so  far  no  machinery  has  been  adapted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  vast  quantity  of  fibre,  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  labour  of  the 
ryots  themselves.  Latterly  this  has  proved  a  limiting  factor  in  the  cultivation  of  jute, 
wages  there  having  risen,  as  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  world,  to  a  point  which 
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renders  it  unprofitable  for  a  native  farmer  to  employ  any  other  labour  than  that  which 
he  has  on  his  farm,  mostly  recruited  from  his  own  family. 

Valuable  experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  the  manuring  of  plants,  and  it  was 
found  that,  by  the  expenditure  of  an  average  of  18  rupees  per  acre  per  annum  for  six 
years,  the  average  increase  in  the  revenue  was  72  rupees  per  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of 
400  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  money  invested  in  manures.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  this  research  can  be  applied  to  the  natural  farm  methods,  but  enough  has  been 
indicated  to  prove  that  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Bengal  is  alive  to  the  respon- 
sibility, and  that  a  very  valuable  return  is  shown  for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
in  this  direction.  There  remains,  however,  much  work  to  do  before  all  inferior  seed 
can  be  displaced  by  improved  strains,  and  the  preparation  of  the  crop  can  be  improved 
so  that  the  best  possible  quality  may  be  produced  from  a  given  plant.  Whether 
machinery  can  be  constructed  to  permit  of  a  less  costly  and  more  expeditious  method 
of  fibre  extraction  cannot  safely  be  predicted,  but  the  subject  calls  for  investigation. 
Since  the  Armistice  the  area  sown  in  jute  has  (with  one  exception)  steadily  decreased, 
but  it  is  patent  to  all  that  a  revival  of  the  world's  trade  implies  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  jute,  and  where  else  can  it  be  obtained  but  in  Bengal  ?  If  wages 
are  a  bar,  and  agricultural  labourers  difficult  to  obtain  at  a  profitable  rate,  through  the 
absorption  in  mills,  coal  mines,  steel  works,  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  which  are 
only  at  their  beginning  in  India,  it  behoves  the  jute  industry  to  devise  machinery 
which  will  dispense  with  excessive  labour.  One  enterprising  Calcutta  spinner,  who 
has  had  close  on  half  a  century's  experience  in  the  industry  there,  has  started  jute  planta- 
tion work  in  Assam  on  a  large  scale,  in  contrast  with  the  Bengal  ryots'  insignificant 
patch,  and  he  is  understood  to  be  experimenting  with  machinery.  The  result  of  his 
effort  will  be  followed  with  close  attention  by  all  interested  in  the  development 
of  this,  perhaps  the  only  exclusively  British  product — jute. 

ALFRED  WIGGLESWORTH. 


ECONOMIC  MINERALS  IN  THE  BRITISH  CAMEROON. 

MATERIAL  for  these  brief  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  minerals  of  economic  value  in 
the  Cameroon  Province,  West  Africa,  has  been  gathered  from  available  sources  and 
personal  observation.  In  1915-16  and  1917-18  the  writer  was  stationed  at  various 
places  in  the  hinterland,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  payable  mineral 
deposits,  but  without  much  success.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  the  whole  area  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  prospected,  as  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  minerals  do  exist,  but  in 
uncertain  quantities.  Very  little  knowledge  is  gained  by  an  examination  of  the 
various  published  reports  on  the  area.  In  the  Ossidinge  Division  coal,  oil,  mica,  and 
salt  are  all  present,  but  only  the  mica  has  been  exploited  on  a  commercial  basis. 
In*  the  Bamenda  Division  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  good  iron  ore,  but 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  transport  forbid  any  idea  of  export. 

Gold. — There  have  been  many  rumours  concerning  rich  gold-mines  in  the  hinterland, 
but  so  far  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  as  to  their  whereabouts.  As  far  as  is  known,  the 
occurrence  of  gold  in  payable  quantities  has  not  yet  been  recorded  in  the  Cameroon. 
Traces  have  been  found  in  the  Sanaga,  Wuri,  and  Benue  Bivers.  It  has  been  reported 
at  Kentu,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  Guillemain  states  that  traces  were 
found  in  diorite  at  Badyu-Akagbe.  On  the  Garbabi-Gasheka  route  prospecting  holes 
were  made  by  the  Niger  Company,  but  here,  I  understand,  gold  was  not  found  in 
payable  quantities.  In  some  streams  near  Barua  the  writer  found  wash  gold  in  small 
quantities. 

Copper  .—Copper  ores  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gasheka  and 
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Koncha,  but  the  exact  locality  is  unknown.  Certain  of  the  grassland  natives  are 
expert  brass  workers,  casting  by  the  cire  perdu  process.  In  all  cases,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  metal  used  is  of  European  origin.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either 
copper  or  tin  has  been  obtained  from  local  sources.  Formerly,  copper  was  imported 
from  the  south-west,  probably  the  Congo  region,  and  tin  from  Nigeria.  The  main 
articles  manufactured  are  pipes,  bells,  armlets,  amulets,  and  ornaments  of  various 
kinds. 

Zinc. — Zinc  ores  associated  with  lead  have  been  recorded  from  Gutshimi  in 
Adamawa.  Crystals  of  zinc-blende  and  weathered  fragments  of  galena  are  found  in 
a  grey  quartz.  These  minerals  have  a  certain  local  value,  as  they  are  purchased 
by  the  Hausas  and  Fulani  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  pigments. 

Tin. — In  the  Tshebtshi  mountains,  on  the  former  Nigerian-Cameroon  boundary, 
tin  has  been  found  in  sandstone. 

Manganese. — In  the  Chang  district  Mann  found  evidences  of  manganese  in  a  grey 
gneiss.  In  an  associated  amphibolite  a  manganiferous  ore  was  noted.  Near  Bali- 
Bagam  the  writer  has  found  manganese  in  outcrops  of  biotite  gneiss.  Ore  containing 
manganese  and  iron  has  been  found  near  Victoria.  The  manganese  content  ranged 
from  28  to  37  per  cent.,  and  iron  about  2  per  cent.  This  percentage  is  not  high  enough 
to  be  of  commercial  value,  as  ores  from  Brazil  and  India  are  available  having  a  much 
higher  percentage.  Manganese  also  occurs  with  the  iron  ores  in  the  grassland  area. 

Lead. — Keference  has  already  been  made  to  the  occurrence  of  lead  (see  under  zinc) 
at  Gutshimi.  Guillemain  found  lead  ore  in  sandstone  in  the  Cross  Eiver,  but  in 
very  small  quantities. 

Iron. — In  the  grassland  area  the  occurrence  of  iron  has  been  reported  by  several 
observers.  Guillemain  gives  the  partial  analysis  of  an  iron  ore  which  is  especially 
common  near  Bali,  and  also  on  the  route  from  Bamenda  to  Bamum. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Fe 42-25  Mn  0-35 

Si02 12-26  P  1-17 

Laterite,  rich  in  iron,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  basalt,  is  spread  very 
widely  over  the  grassland  area.  It  is  found  at  Bagangu,  Bafut,  Babungo,  Bagam, 
Bali,  Banso,  Balikumbat,  Babanki-Tungo,  Bamesing,  and  Bekom.  A  partial  analysis 
of  two  specimens  of  ore,  one  from  the  Ossidinge  district  and  one  from  Bagangu-Bafut, 
gave  the  following  result : 

I.  II.                                                I.                II. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.                                              Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Pe      .                      29-38  55-40  CaO    .         .         .     0-01            0-89 

Si02   ...         .  27-25  9-21  MgO  .         .         .     0-21            0-00 

Mn     .                        1-41  8-43  P                                0-72            0-12 

At  the  present  time  the  winning  of  the  ore  is  only  of  local  interest.  The  various 
tribes  in  the  area  are  renowned  for  their  skill  as  smelters  and  smiths,  more  particularly 
at  Babungo,  Bagangu,  and  Bagam.  All  weapons  (knives,  sword-knives,  and  spears) 
and  agricultural  implements  (hoes  and  weeding  blades)  are  made  with  varying  degrees 
of  skill.  The  smelting  is  done  in  a  low  furnace  sunk  into  the  ground.  The  air-bellows 
are  worked  from  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  clay  tuyeres  for  the  air  lead  down  to  a 
sloping  floor  inside  the  furnace.  The  charge  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  fed  through  a 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  smelting  operation  lasts  about  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  charge  is  drawn  when  the  furnace  has  cooled  down.  The  smelted  iron  is 
broken  up  and  sold  to  the  smiths,  who  clean  it  by  crushing  in  rope  rings  on  stone 
anvils.  The  slag  is  thrown  away  as  being  worthless. 
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Arsenic. — 'Arsenical  ores  have  been  reported  from  Muyanga  (Rio  del  Rey)  and  on 
the  Mao  Lidi,  in  Bubanjidda.  The  former  is  said  to  occur  in  a  grey  gneiss  in  the 
form  of  arsenical  pyrites. 

Mica. — For  some  time  it  has  been  known  that  mica  (muscovite)  occurs  near  the 
native  village  of  Esudan,  in  the  forest  area.  Esudan  (8°  57'E.,  5°  21'  N.)  lies  in  the  area 
of  the  sources  of  the  Ndian  River  and  the  Mun,  a  tributary  of  the  Cross  River.  The 
transport  of  this  mineral  is  fairly  easy.  It  is  taken  overland  a  short  distance  and  then 
sent  to  Rio  del  Rey  by  river.  The  mineral  is  found  in  the  form  of  large  flakes  in 
pegmatite.  The  size  of  the  sheets  varies  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  across. 
In  the  mass  it  is  reddish-brown  in  colour,  but  in  single  sheets  quite  light  and  clear. 


The  distribution  of  Minerals  in  the  Cameroons,  after  Mann,  and  revised  by  the  writer. 

Coal. — Of  the  presence  of  coal  in  the  Cameroon  there  is  no  doubt,  as  in  many  of 
the  streams  near  Ossidinge  small  pieces  have  been  found.  Guillemain  has  given  a 
description  of  its  occurrence  in  this  area.  Bitumen  has  also  been  found  in  this  locality, 
and  a  heavy  oil  has  been  obtained  by  distillation.  To  test  the  extent  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  coal-bearing  beds  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  series  of  borings  to  be  made. 

Salt. — In  the  Ossidinge  district  there  are  a  great  number  of  salt  springs,  the  most 
important  being  at  Nssakpe,  Mbo  Mayep,  Ayukawa,  Ewinti,  Nkimedshi-Mbakam, 
Mambi,  Oyi,  and;Badye.  Salt  springs  are  also  found  in  Adamawa,  and  these  are 
valued  highly  by  the  pastoral  Fulani  for  the  use  of  their  herds. 

Copal. — Copal  is  found  at  Biteku,  in  the  Ossidinge  district. 

L.  W.  G.  MALCOLM. 
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By  SIR  HARRY  WILSON,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E. 

I  FELT  much  honoured  by  the  request  of  my  friend  Mr.  Musgrave,  your  Honorary 
Secretary,  that  I  would  inaugurate,  in  this  beautiful  old  City  Hall,  your  series  of 
lectures  or  addresses  on  Great  Englishmen,  by  putting  together  some  reminiscences 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  certainly  deserved  that  description.  There  are  no  doubt 
others  better  qualified  than  myself  to  undertake  this  pleasant  task.  Many  who 
knew  Rhodes  are  still  with  us,  though  some  of  his  closest  friends  and  associates 
have  passed  away,  such  as  Earl  Grey  and  Sir  Starr  Jameson,  Sir  Thomas  Fuller  and 
Mr.  Schreiner,  and  yet  more  recently  my  own  contemporary  at  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Henry  Wilson  Fox.  But  if  my  acquaintance  with  the  great  man  was  only  of  the 
slightest,  it  so  happens  that  I  came  into  contact  with  him  at  certain  crucial  points 
in  his  career — first  in  London,  when  the  whole  country  had  been  painfully  excited 
by  the  ill-omened  Raid  of  1895,  and  again  five  years  later  at  Cape  Town  in  1900, 
when  the  Boer  War  was  still  at  its  height ;  and  in  any  case  I  yield  to  none  in  my 
admiration  for  those  fine  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  he  displayed  all  through 
his  comparatively  short  life,  and  never  more  conspicuously  than  when  it  was 
nearing  its  close. 

"  Dreamer  devout,  by  vision  led 

Beyond  our  guess  or  reach 
The  travail  of  his  spirit  bred 

Cities  in  place  of  speech. 
So  huge  the  all-mastering  thought  that  drove, 

So  brief  the  term  allowed — 
Nations,  not  words,  he  linked  to  prove 

His  faith  before  the  crowd." 

In  those  lines  from  the  poem  written  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  recited  by 
the  Bishop  of  Mashonaland  at  the  funeral  ceremony  in  the  Matoppos,  the  character 
and  achievements  of  Cecil  Rhodes  are  fitly  summed  up.  He  has  left  an  impress 
on  South  Africa,  and  indeed  on  the  Empire  at  large,  of  no  common  kind.  Though 
he  made  mistakes,  and  sometimes  grave  mistakes,  as  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  allow,  his  constructive  work  was  so  remarkable,  even  in  its  incompleteness, 
that  he  must  always  take  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the  "  Builders  of  Greater 
Britain." 

The  Royal  Society  of  St.  George  exists,  as  we  are  all  aware,  to  place  in  their 
proper  perspective  the  doings  of  that  not  insignificant,  if  somewhat  inarticulate, 
portion  of  the  once  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  called  England. 
The  Englishman  does  not  seek  to  emphasise  his  position  among  the  four,  or  perhaps 
we  should  now  say  the  five,  nations  which  inhabit  these  islands,  as  is  the  way  of 
the  Scotsman,  the  Welshman,  and  the  two  competing  varieties  of  Irishmen.  Possibly 
it  is  because  he  is  so  sure  of  being  (both  numerically  and  politically)  the  "  pre- 
dominant partner  "  that  he  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  striking  attitudes  or  uttering 
dithyrambs  about  it.  He  leaves  it  all  to  chance,  or  to  Mr.  Howard  Ruff  and  the 
St.  George's  Society,  and  goes  on  his  way  heedless  of  praise  or  detraction,  and 
cheerfully  intent  on  his  games  and  his  business. 

Now,  Rhodes  was  a  very  typical  Englishman.    He  had,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  newly  formed  City  of  London  Branch  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  St.  George,  in  the  ancient  Hall  of  the  Painters'  Company,  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E.  (formerly  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Orange  River  Colony).  Major  Richard  Rigg,  O.B.E., 
J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Branch),  presided. 
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no  drop  of  anything  but  English  blood  in  his  veins.  He  had  the  solidity  and  stead- 
fastness which  are  characteristic  of  the  English  race,  especially  when  it  has  its  back 
to  the  wall,  and  which  have  never  been  more  finely  manifested  than  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  old  English  county  regiments  during  the  Great  War.  He  was  massive, 
not  showy,  in  person  and  in  speech ;  but  deep  down  in  the  recesses  of  his  nature 
there  glowed  the  fires  of  an  ardent  patriotism,  which  on  occasion  came  to  the  surface 
with  a  volcanic  effect.  In  this  compelling  love  of  England,  this  untiring  devotion 
to  her  interests,  he  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  gallery  of  great  Englishmen. 

The  latest  and,  as  I  think  will  be  generally  admitted,  the  best  biographer  of 
Khodes,  Mr.  (now  Professor)  Basil  Williams,  enumerates  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
published  books  upon  his  hero,  as  well  as  a  whole  host  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles,  blue-books  galore,  and  even  three  novels,  the  best  known  of  which  is  "  The 
God  in  the  Car,"  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  him.  Some  of  these  are 
laudatory,  others  are  the  reverse  ;  some  are  heavy,  others  are  light  reading.  Besides 
Mr.  Williams'  own  "  Life  "  in  the  "  Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century "  series, 
which  I  heartily  commend  to  those  who  do  not  know  it  already,  there  are  two  portly 
volumes,  crammed  with  facts,  by  Sir  Lewis  Michell,  the  charming  and  intimate 
monograph  of  Sir  Thomas  Fuller,  and  less  important  studies  by  two  of  the  great 
man's  private  secretaries,  the  Princess  Kadziwill,  the  late  W.  T.  Stead,  and  others. 
All  of  these  have  their  value,  some  more,  some  less ;  but  of  those  I  have  read  Mr. 
Williams'  "  Life  "  seems  to  me  the  most  likely  among  them  to  be  the  definitive 
record.  His  account  of  the  much-discussed  Raid  will  probably  not  be  displaced 
or  improved  upon  by  any  subsequent  historian.  I  owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Williams 
in  the  preparation  of  these  remarks,  which  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  once  for  all. 
I  must  leave  you  to  this,  and  to  the  other  books  I  have  mentioned,  for  the  actual 
events  of  Rhodes'  life-story.  In  this  kind,  I  will  only  state  that  he  was  born  at 
Bishop  Stortford  in  England,  on  July  5,  1853,  and  died  at  Muizenberg  in  South 
Africa,  on  March  26,  1902,  only  two  months  'before  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging,  having 
not  completed  his  half-century  on  earth. 

As  I  write,  the  map  of  South  Africa  before  the  Union — to  which  Rhodes  always 
looked  forward — was  established  between  the  four  provinces  (Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal)  hangs  over  my  desk.  Every 
part  of  that  map  is  marked  with  the  sign-manual  of  the  great  South  African.  The 
traveller  approaching  Cape  Town  by  sea  will  at  once  be  confronted  by  the  stately 
memorial  erected  from  the  designs  of  his  friend  and  architect,  Mr.  Herbert  Baker, 
on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain.  His  beautiful  house,  Groote  Schuur,  at  Rondebosch, 
with  its  fine  undulating  grounds  and  zoological  enclosures,  now  by  his  bequest  the 
country  home  of  the  successive  Prime  Ministers  of  South  Africa,  strikes  a  unique 
note  of  combined  stateliness  and  simplicity.  His  vast  fruit  farms  in  the  Paarl  and 
Stellenbosch  districts,  of  which  Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Pickstone,  a  man  of  marked  ability, 
was  the  presiding  genius,  were  the  foundation  of  the  important  fruit-exporting 
industry  of  the  sub-continent.  If  one  goes  up  country  to  Kimberley,  the  scene 
of  his  earliest  activities  (except  his  cotton-growing  experiments  in  Natal  on  first 
landing),  his  name  is  written  large  over  the  whole  place — in  the  huge  diamond 
mines  of  De  Beers,  due  to  his  co-ordinating  genius,  the  fine  avenues  at  the  model 
village  of  Kenilworth  created  on  the  bare  veldt,  and  the  charming  "  Sanatorium  " 
known  to  many  guests  for  its  extreme  comfort  and  boundless  hospitality.  All 
these,  and  other  features  too  numerous  to  mention,  recall  the  master-mind  that 
planned  them.  Proceed  northward  again  to  Johannesburg,  and  some  of  the 
wealthiest  properties  on  the  Rand,  attest  his  prescience  as  an  early  pioneer  of  that 
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wonderful  region,  so  lately  the  scene  of  riot  and  bloodshed,  which  but  for  the  prompt 
measures  of  General  Smuts  might  have  thrown  all  South  Africa  once  more  into 
chaos.  But  it  is  in  Rhodesia,  that  gigantic  territory  north  and  south  of  the  Zambesi, 
named  after  him  to  his  unfeigned  delight,  that  his  greatness  is  most  apparent  to 
all  comers.  There  are  the  well-planned  town  of  Bulawayo,  in  whose  main  street 
his  statue  stands,  with  its  Government  House  founded  on  the  very  site  of  Lobengula's 
kraal ;  the  superb  National  Park  in  the  Matoppos ;  the  pleasantly  situated  capital 
city  of  Salisbury ;  the  mysterious  ruins  of  Zimbabwe,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest 
interest ;  the  trunk  line  of  railway,  ever  moving  forward  to  its  far-off  goal  at  Cairo, 
with  its  stupendous  bridge  over  the  gorge  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  planned  so  that  (as 
he  put  it)  "  the  spray  should  splash  on  the  windows  of  the  carriages  "  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  solemn  resting-place  of  himself  and  his  fidus  Achates,  "  the  Doctor/' 
on  the  lonely  boulder-strewn  kopje  which  he  called  "  The  View  of  the  World."  His 
personality  pervades  the  country  from  end  to  end,  a  haunting  presence  recognised 
alike  by  the  white  man  and  the  native,  for  to  both  he  was  at  once  a  benefactor  and 
a  chief. 

In  a  recent  volume  of  collected  essays  and  speeches  by  Lord  Rosebery,  I  have  been 
reading  a  passage  from  the  address  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Rhodes  Memorial 
Tablet  in  1907  in  the  Examination  Schools  at  Oxford,  which  I  think  is  worth  quoting 
here.  After  speaking  of  the  great  idea  which  was  embodied  by  Rhodes  in  his  will, 
the  endowment  of  his  famous  scholarships,  and  which  during  his  later  life  was  to  him 
"  a  companion,  a  solace,  and  a  protection,"  Lord  Rosebery  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  But  his  fame  was  not  impersonal ;  his  ambition  was  not  impersonal.  He  had  at  one 
time  a  strong  idea  of  posthumous  fame.  I  remember  arguing  with  him  about  it  a  long 
time  ago.  I  used  a  stock  argument.  I  said  that  fame  was  short ;  that  in  the  case  of  all 
but  a  very  few  people  there  was  no  fame  to  speak  of ;  and  that  even  with  them  it  did  not 
last  long.  I  pointed  out  the  millions  of  universes  in  the  firmament,  in  each  of  which  there 
may  be  millions  of  insects  like  ourselves,  striving  for  the  same  brief  and  futile  hour  of  fame. 
But  Rhodes  would  have  none  of  it.  He  .said,  '  No,  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all.  I  have 
given  my  name  to  this  great  region  of  Rhodesia,  and  in  two  or  three  hundred  years  my 
name  will  still  be  there,  and  I  shall  be  remembered.'  After  two  or  three  centuries  what  does 
it  matter  ?  " 

Later  on,  it  is  true,  he  felt  increasingly  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  records  that  he  once  said  to  him :  "  Everything  in  the  world  is  too  short,  life 
and  fame  and  achievement,  everything  is  too  short " ;  while  one  of  his  latest  utterances, 
when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  at  Muizenberg,  was  "  So  little  done,  so  much  to  do." 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  first  came  personally  into  touch  with  Rhodes  after  the 
Raid  in  1895  ;  but  several  years  prior  to  that  date,  in  1892, 1  attended  as  a  guest,  not 
as  a  shareholder,  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Chartered  Company,  at  which 
he  was  present.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  scene.  The  Great  Hall  in  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel  was  packed  to  the  doors.  An  overflow  meeting  had  to  be  held  outside, 
if  my  recollection  serves  me,  on  the  stairs  leading  down  to  the  station  platform.  On 
this  occasion,  as  Mr.  Williams  records,  "  Rhodes  had  to  meet  an  assemblage  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  their  own  or  the  company's  prospects.  Their  shares,  worth 
£3  15s.  in  1890,  had  sunk  to  12s. ;  the  expenses  of  administration  had  been  enormous, 
the  promised  gold  was  not  forthcoming,  while  the  stories  of  distress  and  discontent 
among  the  pioneers  had  produced  a  most  discouraging  effect.  But  his  massive  appear- 
ance, his  evident  faith  in  himself,  and  the  sense  he  conveyed  of  enormous  strength  gave 
even  more  confidence  than  his  simple  straightforward  words ;  all  doubts  vanished, 
and  success  seemed  more  than  ever  assured."  As  an  eye-witness  of  this  extraordinary 
instance  of  Rhodes'  personal  ascendancy,  I  can  entirely  corroborate  the  foregoing 
statements.  His  influence  upon  his  shareholders  was  never  more  completely  manifested. 
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Among  other  topics  he  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  his  "trans-African"  telegraph, 
which,  he  told  the  meeting  was  already  earning  4  per  cent,  as  far  as  the  Zambesi.  The 
mere  fact  of  its  conception — to  quote  Mr.  Williams  again — "  would  make  it  impossible 
to  abandon  Uganda  "  (whose  fate  was  then  in  the  balance),  "  and  rendered  it  imperative 
to  '  deal  with  the  Mahdi,'  or  to  reconquer  the  Soudan."  I  well  remember  the  dramatic 
gesture  with  which  he  flung  out  his  big  hands  in  speaking  of  the  Mahdi,  and  said  that 
he  had  never  yet  found  anyone  he  could  not  "  deal  with  "  ;  and  the  unbounded  delight 
of  the  audience  at  his  boyish  self-confidence. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  second  occasion  in  1895  when  he  charmed  the  shareholders 
once  more  with  the  tale  of  his  many  triumphs  over  material  difficulties.  The  first 
Matabele  war  was  over,  the  railway  from  Beira  to  Umtali  (an  essential  part  of  his 
scheme  for  putting  Rhodesia  in  touch  with  the  sea)  was  completed ;  the  main  trunk 
line,  even  then  romantically  and  proleptically  known  as  the  "  Cape  to  Cairo  "  Railway, 
was  nosing  forward  into  the  unknown  ;  and  the  trans- continental  telegraph  had 
reached  Blantyre  in  Nyasaland.  But  I  am  told  that  this  meeting  was  even  more 
enthusiastic  than  its  predecessor. 

At  the  end  of  1895,  the  year  of  the  great  Liberal  debdcle,  when  Lord  Salisbury  came 
into  power,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  to  the  surprise  of  the  political  quidnuncs, 
went  to  the  Colonial  Office,  up  to  that  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  second-rate  posts  in 
the  Government,  there  suddenly  occurred  the  Jameson  Raid,  with  all  its  unfortunate 
consequences  at  home  and  in  South  Africa.  I  was  at  the  Colonial  Office  at  the  time 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  private  secretary,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  there  while  the  excitement  it  caused  was  burning  itself  out.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
as  everybody  knows,  rose  magnificently  to  the  emergency,  and  did  all  that  any  man 
could  do  to  minimise  the  effect  produced  by  the  mad  enterprise  ;  and  his  staff  turned 
day  into  night,  and  backed  their  chief  for  all  they  were  worth.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Rhodes 
could  leave  Cape  Town,  having  already  resigned  the  premiership  of  the  Colony,  he  set 
off  to  England  to  see  the  Chartered  Board  and  report  himself  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  his  visit  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  gruff 
friendliness  of  his  manner  to  us  private  secretaries  before  we  introduced  him  into  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  presence.  He  had,  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  the  air  of  a  big,  awkward 
schoolboy  caught  red-handed  in  the  robbing  of  an  orchard,  and  about  to  have  an 
interview,  possibly  painful,  with  the  headmaster.  What  actually  passed  at  that 
interview,  which  lasted  some  time,  it  is  not  for  me  to  describe  ;  but  I  know  that  it  did 
infinite  credit  to  both  the  participants,  and  that  Rhodes  seemed  more  cheerful  when  he 
came  out  than  when  he  went  in.  He  knew  at  least  that  his  Charter  was  safe.  Another 
little  occurrence  helped  to  raise  his  spirits.  The  representatives  of  the  Press  had 
gathered  in  considerable  numbers  with  the  hope  of  waylaying  the  distinguished  culprit 
as  he  left  the  building.  But  this  he  naturally  wished  to  avoid,  and  by  a  simple  but 
satisfactory  ruse  we  succeeded  in  outwitting  them.  There  was  a  door  in  the  long 
corridor  which  communicated  with  the  Home  Office,  and  by  it  the  Colossus  was  safely 
ushered  into  Whitehall,  while  the  expectant  pressmen  lingered  for  more  than  an  hour 
round  the  ordinary  exit  into  Downing  Street.  No  one  laughed  more  heartily  at  the 
joke  than  Rhodes  himself,  or  entered  into  it  with  keener  enjoyment. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Matabele  revolt  broke  out,  and  he  retired  to  Rhodesia 
to  play  the  most  important  part  in  its  settlement,  which  was  perhaps  his  greatest  title 
to  fame  as  a  diplomatist.  Then  the  whole  question  of  the  Raid  was  brought  up  again 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Parliamentary.  South  African  Committee  to  investigate  its 
causes  and  the  responsibility  of  those  concerned  in  it.  When  the  prolonged  indabas 
with  the  natives  were  over,  Rhodes,  who  had  in  June  resigned  his  seat  on  the  board 
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of  the  Chartered  Company,  betook  himself  again  to  England  and  prepared  for  his 
appearance  before  the  committee,  whose  proceedings  opened  in  February  1897.  My 
recollection  of  his  attendances  at  the  committee  (at  many  of  the  sittings  of  which  I 
was  present  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  duties),  is  that  he  was  at  first  grumpy  and 
uncomfortable,  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,  when  under  examination  by  the  "  old 
parliamentary  hands  "  who  composed  it ;  but  that  after  a  time  he  grew  reconciled 
to  the  situation,  and  eventually  seemed  to  dominate  it.  I  can  see  him  now  as 
Mr.  Williams  describes  him  in  two  admirable  pages  of  the  "  Life,"  from  which 
I  must  cull  a  few  choice  paragraphs  : 

"He  came  in  looking,  as  to  features,  very  much  like  a  Roman  emperor — massive  head, 
masterful  nose,  and  sleepy  eyes,  yet  with  a  veiled  fire  in  them — but  in  gait  and  gesture 
very  unlike  any  Roman  emperor;  ill-fitting  clothes  huddled  on  to  an  awkward  body;  a 
rather  shambling  walk  and  a  half-dazed  appearance.  The  first  unfavourable  impression  was 
confirmed  when  he  began  to  speak.  His  voice  was  squeaky  and  staccato,  he  sat  cramped 
up  in  his  chair,  and  was  obviously  ill  at  ease  before  his  inquisitors.  The  answers  he  gave 
seemed  involved  and  sometimes  off  the  point.  One  began  to  wonder  if  this  were  really  the 
great  Colossus  who  bestrode  half  a  continent.  He  seemed  heavy,  even  stupid.  Then  came 
the  hour  for  luncheon,  which,  with  characteristic  disregard  of  ceremony,  the  committee  and 
witnesses  ate  off  little  trays  brought  in  by  a  waiter,  so  that  the  proceedings  were  not 
interrupted.  Rhodes  murmured  his  order  to  the  waiter,  and  then  went  on  as  before.  The 
luncheons  were  brought  in;  and  before  Rhodes  was  set  a  solitary  sandwich  and  a  large 
tankard  of  stout.  One  bite  of  the  sandwich,  one  long  draught  from  the  tankard ;  and  then, 
as  if  suddenly  roused  by  this  diversion,  he  shook  himself  together,  like  a  lion  just  awaking, 
pulled  straight  his  coat,  sat  up  square  to  his  tormentors,  sent  forth  a  gleam  from  that 
hitherto  sleepy  eye,  and  then — he  just  took  that  committee  in  hand.  Up  to  now  they  had 
seemed  to  play  with  him,  henceforward  the  roles  were  reversed.  There  was  no  longer  any 
question  of  examining  Rhodes  in  his  misdeeds;  Rhodes  himself  took  the  floor,  and  began 
examining  the  committee  on  their  knowledge  of  South  Africa,  and  lecturing  them  on  things 
he  thought  it  good  for  their  souls  to  know.  He  enjoyed  himself  vastly.  He  dragged  them 
away  from  the  Raid,  not  because  he  wished  to  conceal  his  own  part  in  the  business — he 
stated  quite  frankly  at  the  outset  that  he  accepted  full  responsibility  for  it — but  he  brushed 
it  aside  as  irrelevant  because  he  wanted  to  make  that  committee,  and  through  them  the 
British  public,  understand  their  own  mistakes  and  responsibilities  in  South  Africa  and  the 
policy  for  which  he  stood.  .  .  .  He  had  five  days  in  that  witness-chair ;  but  once  he  was 
on  his  mettle  he  never  let  that  committee  go.  Unmoved  alike  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
grand  manner,  and  by  Labouchere's  insidious  thrusts,  he  answered  their  questions  indeed, 
but  often  told  them  more  than  they  bargained  for.  .  .  .  After  his  five  days  under  examina- 
tion the  committee  seemed  only  too  glad  to  let  b,im  go.  *  Would  you  like  to  have  me  up 
again  ?  '  blandly  inquired  Rhodes ;  *  I  shall  be  happy  to  come,  but  you  must  remember 
that  my  work  in  Rhodesia  keeps  me  very  busy.'  '  Later,  perhaps,'  said  the  committee ; 
but  *  later '  never  came." 

In  April  1898  Rhodes  was  restored  to  his  seat  on  the  board  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, and  received  with  acclamation  by  a  densely  packed  meeting,  at  which  I  was 
again  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  as  a  spectator.  I  was  then  legal  assistant  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  part  of  the  later  months  of  that  year  were  occupied  by  the  Legal 
Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Bertram  Cox,  and  myself,  in  drafting  the  new  Order  in  Council 
for  Rhodesia,  which  was  issued  in  November.  There  were  three  important  points 
in  this  revised  constitution.  In  the  first  place  the  Imperial  Government,  once 
bitten,  twice  shy,  took  definite  powers  of  exercising  control  over  the  administration 
of  the  country  by  the  appointment  of  a  resident  official  as  a  watch-dog  for  the  High 
Commissioner.  Secondly,  Rhodes  obtained  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  prevent  the 
raising  of  the  Rhodesian  Customs  duties  on  British  imports  above  the  existing  Cape 
tariff,  which  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  germ  of  a  general  system  of  preference  for  the 
Empire.  Thirdly,  a  Legislative  Council  was  established  for  the  territory  known  as 
Southern  Rhodesia,  to  which  the  settlers  were  entitled  to  elect  a  minority  of  the 
members — a  distinct  move  in  the  direction  of  self-government.  Two  administrators 
were  appointed  under  the  Order,  Sir  Arthur  Lawley  and  Sir  William  Milton,  residing 
respectively  at  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury.  In  the  work  of  development  Rhodes  mean- 
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while  pressed  steadily  forward,  holding  aloof  in  the  main  from  the  politics  of  Cape 
Colony.  Railway  extension  went  on  continuously,  and  at  a  personal  interview  with 
the  ex-Emperor  William  of  Germany  Rhodes  negotiated  an  agreement  for  the  carrying 
of  his  trans-continental  telegraph  through  what  was  then  German  East  Africa.  It  was 
the  success  of  that  interview,  which  was  of  a  most  cordial  description,  that  directly 
caused  the  insertion  in  Rhodes'  will,  providing  for  the  scholarships  at  Oxford,  of  a 
codicil  that  the  German  Emperor  should  choose  a  number  of  scholars  annually  from 
his  people  to  share  in  its  benefits.  This  provision  has,  since  the  Great  War,  not 
unnaturally  been  abrogated. 

In  1899,  after  prolonged  but  fruitless  negotiations  conducted  between  President 
Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred  (now  Viscount)  Milner,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
in  1897  as  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner,  the  South  African  War 
broke  out ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  Rhodes'  first  acts  was  to  throw  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  into  the  defence  of  Kimberley,  where  he  remained  until  the  siege  was  raised 
by  Lord  Roberts'  advance.  I  was  sent  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  January  1900  to  take  up  a 
legal  position  on  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  staff  at  Cape  Town,  and  landed  in  South  Africa  on 
the  very  day  that  the  Kimberley  garrison  was  relieved.  One  of  the  early  visitors  to 
Government  House  was  Rhodes,  who  afterwards  not  infrequently  called  there  for  a 
friendly  talk  with  our  Chief,  with  whom  and  with  whose  policy  he  was  in  perfect  agree- 
ment. He  was  kindly  and  cordial  as  ever  ;  and  from  that  day  till  I  left  Cape  Town  for 
the  Orange  River  Colony  in!901  he  showed  me  several  marks  of  friendliness  and  courtesy. 
He  settled  for  a  time  at  Groote  Schuur,  which  he  had  lent  during  his  absence  at 
Kimberley  to  two  ladies  who  were  prominent  war-workers,  and  there  and  at  Muizen- 
berg,  where  he  had  a  seaside  cottage,  I  enjoyed  his  hospitality  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  I  recall  one  particular  luncheon  party  at  which  several  well-known  Cape 
politicians  were  present.  A  discussion  having  arisen  as  to  the  question  of  South 
African  union,  to  which  objections  were  taken  by  some  of  the  more  parochially- 
minded  of  the  guests,  Rhodes  chaffed  the  speakers  unmercifully,  and  told  them  that 
"  while  they  were  puffing  and  blowing  under  Table  Mountain,"  they  wouldjsvilly-nilly 
find  themselves  drawn  into  the  great  combination  which  had  always  been  his  dream  as 
the  country's  destiny.  He  was  a  charming  host,  and  never  more  at  his  ease  than  with 
a  few  friends  about  him,  whether  at  Groote  Schuur  or  on  the  open  veldt  in  Rhodesia. 

On  another  afternoon  he  invited  me  to  drive  with  him  to  his  farm  on  the  Cape  Flats, 
where  he  kept  all  sorts  of  pure-bred  animals  for  use  in  the  stocking  of  Rhodesia.  They 
were  sent  up  by  rail  to  Bulawayo,  and  the  story  goes  that  one  consignment  of  prize 
cattle  despatched  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boer 
commandos  and  was  converted  into  Christmas  beef.  We  drove  out  in  a  Cape  cart, 
and  on  the  way  Rhodes  talked  of  English  politics  and  politicians  in  a  very  entertaining 
fashion.  Among  other  things  he  expressed  his  warm  admiration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  wonderful  work  at  the  Colonial  Office.  Much  that  he  said  has  gone  out  of  my 
mind,  but  I  recall  a  prophecy  which  he  made  about  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  had 
recently  escaped  under  exceptional  circumstances  from  his  Dutch  captors  at  Pretoria. 
He  predicted  that  if  Mr.  Churchill  lived  he  would  one  day  be  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
and  who  shall  say  that  this  forecast  may  not  be  realised  ?  The  then  comparatively 
little-known  ex-prisoner  of  war  has  since  that  day  attained  an  ever-increasing  position 
in  Parliament,  and  filled  many  of  the  principal  offices  of  State,  including  that  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  which  he  occupies  with  distinction  at  the  present  time.  On  arrival  at  the 
farm  we  looked  at  the  fine  beasts  which  were  Rhodes'  pride  and  joy,  and  then  a  curious 
incident  occurred  which  lingers  in  my  memory.  The  bailiff  told  him  that  a  batch  of 
chickens  were  just  issuing  from  their  shells  in  an  incubator.  Rhodes  was  off  like  a  dart 
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to  inspect  this  phenomenon,  which  was  unfamiliar  to  him.  Seated  upon  an  upturned 
stable-bucket,  he  watched  the  whole  process  with  the  keenest  interest  and  delight, 
and  even  handled  some  of  the  chicks  which  had  arrived  at  that  fortunate  moment  to 
give  him  the  pleasure  of  a  new  experience.  On  the  way  back  we  talked  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Australia,  and  I  mentioned  how  Captain  Tench,  a  member  of  Governor 
Phillip's  staff,  described  in  one  of  his  reports  the  condition  of  the  cattle  which  were 
brought  out  to  the  new  Colony  in  1792  from  the  Cape.  Two  bulls  had  died  on  the 
passage,  but  one  bull  calf  survived,  with  sixteen  cows  and  two  cow  calves  ;  "  and  on 
the  young  gentleman  just  mentioned,"  says  Tench,  "  depends  the  stocking  of  the 
Colony."  Ehodes  was  much  interested,  and  spoke  of  the  many  disappointments  he 
had  had  with  similar  ventures  in  his  own  territory,  and  of  the  "  Noah's  Arks  "  of 
animals  he  had  despatched  to  it.  It  was  wonderful  to  think  of  how  Governor  Phillip, 
forgotten  by  the  Administration  at  home  and  bereft  of  supplies,  had  won  through  the 
first  awful  years  in  Australia,  and  could  write  to  Lord  Sydney  expressing  his  certainty 
that  the  country  "  would  prove  the  most  valuable  acquisition  that  Great  Britain  ever 
made."  Rhodesia,  I  said,  had  been  more  fortunate  in  having  from  the  first,  in  spite  of 
misfortunes  and  set-backs,  so  constant  and  lavish  a  founder  and  patron.  "  You  think 
so  ?  "  he  replied, — then  after  a  moment's  thought — "  If  I  had  trusted  to  Governments 
I  should  have  made  no  progress  at  all.  I  had  to  rely  on  myself." 

Much  nonsense  has  been  written  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better  as  to  Ehodes' 
dealings  with  the  native  peoples  of  South  Africa.  He  has  been  misrepresented  on  this 
as  well  as  on  other  matters — the  most  prominent  offender  being  the  late  Olive 
Schreiner  in  "  Trooper  Peter  Halkett,"  a  fierce  and  unwarranted  attack  on  Rhodes' 
native  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  understood  and  sympathised  with  the  natives, 
both  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  Rhodesia,  to  an  extraordinary  degree  :  and  they  responded 
to  him  with  unfailing  confidence  and  warm  regard.  What  the  Matabele  thought  of 
him  in  Rhodesia  was  clearly  evidenced  by  the  impressive  spectacle  at  his  funeral  in 
the  Matoppos,  when  the  multitudes  assembled  on  the  adjoining  hills  gave  him  the 
royal  salute  only  accorded  to  their  greatest  chiefs.  In  the  old  Colony  his  Glen  Grey 
Act  was  the  most  fruitful  piece- of  constructive  native  legislation  that  South  Africa 
has  ever  seen,  and,  as  Mr.  Williams  truly  says,  "  has  profoundly  modified  the  condition 
and  outlook  of  the  black  community."  For  the  welfare  of  the  natives  in  their  mine 
compounds  at  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  he  was  continually  devising  improvements. 
When  driving  with  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  I  remember  once  meeting  the  funeral 
of  a  coloured  man  of  some  importance  which  was  followed  by  some  hundreds  of  his 
relatives  and  friends  on  foot  and  in  carts  and  on  horseback.  Rhodes  ordered  his 
driver  to  draw  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  remained  with  uncovered  head  while  the 
procession  passed.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it  saluted  him  respectfully  as  they 
went  by — to  me,  sitting  by  his  side,  a  most  impressive  spectacle. 

I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  these  rambling  recollections  I  have  succeeded  in  giving 
some  idea  of  the  man  and  his  great  work  for  South  Africa,  which  is  still  in  the  process  of 
development.  I  will  conclude  with  another  verse  from  Mr.  Kipling's  noble  poem  : 

"  There  till  the  vision  he  foresaw 

Splendid  and  whole  arise, 
And  unimagined  Empires  draw 

To  council  'neath  his  skies, 
The  immense  and  brooding  spirit  still 

Shall  quicken  and  control, 
Living,  he  was  the  land,  and  dead, 

His  soul  shall  be  her  soul !  " 
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THE  RELIEF  OF  TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA. 

By  DOUGLAS  M.  GANE. 

THE  people  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  are  of  the  grit  and  substance  of  the  habitation  they 
occupy,  and  privations  are  of  the  accepted  order  of  their  existence.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  not  lacked  those  to  plead  their  cause  in  times  of  real  distress.  When 
one  of  their  boats  was  lost  in  1886  and  nearly  all  the  adult  males  of  the  island  were 
drowned,  "  Lewis  Carroll  "  moved  the  authorities  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
as  the  result  of  his  initiative,  Government  aid  was  forthcoming.  The  people  were 
invited  to  leave  the  island  and  settle  in  Cape  Colony  on  land  to  be  provided  for  them, 
but  disinclination  was  manifested,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Admiral  Hunt-Grubbe, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Cape  Station  at  the  time  and  whose  death  in  retirement 
at  an  advanced  age  took  place  so  recently  as  April  last,  that  he  discouraged  depopula- 
tion and  recommended  the  annual  visit  of  a  warship  instead.  This  recommendation 
was  followed  and  the  yearly  visits  were  maintained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer 
War.  And  later  in  1906,  when  the  islanders'  produce  failed,  Mr.  R.  B.  Balfour,  of 
Drogheda,  spoke  in  their  behalf,  and,  in  response  to  his  appeal,  a  vessel  was  chartered 
by  the  Colonial  Office  to  proceed  from  the  Cape  with  supplies,  and  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  people  were  in  this  way  relieved. 

But  what  the  island  has  never  had  is  any  organised  or  sustained  effort  in  its 
behalf.  Emergencies  have  been  met,  and  then  interest  in  it  has  died  away,  and, 
since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Admiralty's  yearly  visits,  the  island  has  been  like  a 
ship  adrift. 

It  is  desired  to  remedy  this,  but  it  is  felt  that  nothing  effective  can  be  done  until 
the  difficult  question  of  communications  is  solved.  A  consignment  of  necessaries 
was  sent  in  1916,  and  another  and  larger  one  in  1918,  but  both  were  carried  by  foreign 
vessels — Norwegian  whalers.  And  the  question  of  the  Mission  and  the  education 
of  the  children  is  bound  up  in  that  of  communications.  When  the  writer  approached 
this  question  eighteen  months  ago,  he  did  so  in  the  belief  that  the  difficulty  lay  with 
the  Church.  He  saw  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  written  in  1904  to  the  inhabitants 
and  told  them  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  "  ever 
be  able  to  send  a  clergyman  to  stay  on  the  island."  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  was  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  clergyman  ready  to  undertake  the 
work.  There  is  no  such  difficulty.  In  answer  to  my  appeal  in  the  Guardian  two 
priests  at  once  volunteered,  and  the  services  of  one,  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Rogers, 
were  accepted  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  and  his  wife 
reached  the  island  on  April  1  last.  But  they  did  not  do  so  without  having  to  wait 
nearly  a  year  for  a  ship,  and,  just  as  the  consignments  of  1916  and  1918  were  taken 
by  foreign  vessels,  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  had  to  look  to  a  foreign  vessel  for  their 
means  of  passage.  They  were  taken  by  a  Japanese  liner— the  first  Japanese  ship  to 
call  at  the  island. 

This  inadequacy  of  transport  is  not  new.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Dodgson,  who  volunteered 
in  1881,  had  to  charter  his  own  vessel;  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Barrow,  who  went  out  in 
1905  with  his  wife,  was  kept  waiting  five  months  at  the  Cape,  and  then  had  to  make 
his  own  arrangements  for  passage  at  considerable  cost.  When  later  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barrow  went  to  South  America,  and  went  at  their  own  expense  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing a  vessel  to  take  them  to  the  island  on  a  second  term  of  service,  their  journey 
was  a  fruitless  one,  and  they  had  to  return. 

2  E 
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It  would  seem  that  the  Admiralty's  point  of  view  has  changed.  If  periodic 
visits  are  to  be  paid  to  the  island,  they  consider  that  special  arrangements  should 
be  made  with  a  shipping  company  or  firm  for  the  purpose.  Originally,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  warship's  yearly  visits,  the  island  was  made  the  real  objective  :  now 
it  is  only  regarded  as  incidental.  If  a  warship  is  passing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tristan,  then  a  call  can  be  made ;  but  warships  are  not  now  sent  specially,  and  they 
are  not  sent  periodically.  This  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  that  the  change  has 
come  with  the  decline  in  the  number  of  passing  vessels  due  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  sailing  ship,  and  it  renders  the  visits,  though  supremely  welcome  to  the  inhabitants, 
of  diminished  actual  use,  since,  being  unannounced  beforehand,  they  can  serve  less 
than  ever  as  a  means  of  traffic. 

Though  the  official  attitude  towards  the  island  is  thus  determined,  fortunately 
a  more  compassionate  view  reigns  outside.  But  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  bringing 
about  improvement  that  will  last,  the  movement  requires  organisation,  and,  as  a 
first  step  in  this  direction,  it  is  matter  for  no  small  satisfaction  that  the  President 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the  Chairman  for  the  time 
being  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  consented  to  act  as  joint 
ex-officio  trustees,  and  that  the  "  Tristan  da  Cunha  Fund  "  at  the  National  Provincial 
and  Union  Bank  of  England  will  henceforth  stand  in  their  names. 

The  welfare  of  the  island  is  the  first  consideration.  But  though  the  movement 
has  a  philanthropic  origin,  it  is  recognised  that  it  has  scientific,  if  not  economic  and 
political,  prospects.  The  value  of  the  island  as  a  meteorological  station  has  long 
been  recognised,  and  the  use  of  it  as  such  has  been  retarded  only  through  the 
impossibility  of  laying  a  cable  connecting  it  with  the  Cape.  But  the  invention  of 
wireless  telegraphy  has  removed  the  difficulty,  and  developments  only  await  enter- 
prise and  invitation  such  as  the  present  interest  in  the  island  may  serve  to  stimulate. 
With  possibilities  such  as  these  in  view,  results  may  come  even  greater  than  the 
conveyance  of  weather  reports  to  Cape  Colony.  For,  if  the  island  be  once  constituted 
a  wireless  station,  means  of  communication  are  provided  not  only  with  Cape  Town 
on  .the  one  side,  but  with  Buenos  Aires  on  the  other  side,  and,  until  the  authorities 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  high-power  system  capable  of  bridging  the 
South  Atlantic  without  a  break,  it  may  well  be  that  in  this  remote  and  neglected 
island  will  be  found  the  connecting-link  in  a  system  of  wireless  communications 
between  the  two  continents  in  a  latitude  where  such  communications  are  most 
required.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  establishment  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  as  a  wireless 
station  is  to  be  found  the  cure  of  its  ills.  For  if  it  be  thus  employed,  sea-com- 
munications with  the  Cape  will  ensue  as  a  necessity  of  the  case. 

It  is  desired  to  leave  the  general  character  of  the  settlement  unimpaired  and  to 
do  nothing  to  undermine  the  sturdy  independence  and  self-respect  of  the  people. 
But  in  mitigation  of  the  less  tolerable  of  their  privations  there  are  three  things  it  is 
sought  to  achieve,  and  all  depend  on  facilities  of  traffic.  The  first  is  the  sending 
of  those  necessaries  of  life  which  the  island  cannot  itself  produce  and  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  its  own  products  in  the  way  of  trade  ;  the  second  is  the  provision,  by 
means  of  regular  contact  with  the  mainland,  for  greater  facilities  for  marriage  out- 
side ;  and  the  third  is  the  removal  of  that  impediment  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Mission  occasioned  by  want  of  the  means  of  access  to  the  Mission-field.  These  are 
the  primary  needs  of  the  island,  and,  with  intercourse  assured  and  visits  announced 
ahead,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  all  be  met. 
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By  Major  E.  A.  BELCHER. 

IT  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  both  graceful  and  happy  on  the  part  of  your  President  to  give  so 
prominent  a  position  in  the  toast  list  to-night  to  the  work  of  the  Dominion  Mission — graceful, 
as  being  one  more  instance  of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  hospitality  which  has  been  our  experi- 
ence since  we  landed  in  Australia  ;.  happy,  because  perhaps  no  more  suitable  occasion  could 
be  found  for  referring  to  the  work,  which  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  hopes  to  accomplish, 
than  Empire  Day.  You  have  already  honoured,  in  a  manner  which  we  have  learned  to 
associate  with  the  Dominions,  the  toasts  of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  of  the  deep  and  practical 
interest  which  both  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  have  taken  in  the  Exhibition  since 
its  inception.  His  Majesty  the  King  is,  as  you  know,  Patron  of  the  Exhibition,  and  on  the 
eve  of  our  departure  from  England  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  send  for  me  to  Sandringham 
both  in  order  that  he  might  learn  something  of  our  plans  and  wish  God-speed  to  the  task 
which  we  had  in  hand.  The  last  words  he  said  to  me  when  I  left  Sandringham  were,  in 
wishing  success  to  the  Mission,  his  complete  assurance  that  the  Dominions  would  co-operate 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  for,  as  he  added,  it  was  only  by  their  complete  co-operation 
that  one  could  hope  that  the  Exhibition  would  really  accomplish  the  great  purpose  it  had 
in  view.  It  will  be  within  your  recollection  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  personal  exer- 
tions of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  the  finances  of  the  Exhibition  were  placed  on  a 
sound  footing.  The  Prince,  at  a  time  when  his  medical  advisers  insisted  on  his  accepting 
no  public  engagements  in  view  of  his  imminent  departure  for  India,  expressed  his  intention 
of  making  one  exception  in  order  that  he  might  preside  at  a  Mansion  House  meeting  and  appeal 
to  the  commercial  and  business  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  complete  a  guarantee  fund  of 
£1,000,000  sterling  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  listen 
to  his  speech  will  not  easily  forget  the  earnestness  of  the  appeal,  or  the  catch  in  his  voice  when 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Exhibition  would  not  only  achieve  its  particular  purpose  of 
developing  the  resources  and  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  but  would  also  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  do  something,  however  small,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  Great  Britain 
and  bring  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  homes  of  some  of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  had 
been  passing  through  such  a  long-drawn  period  of  depression  and  distress.  Well,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  remarkable  result  of  his  speech  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  For  the  next  ten 
weeks  guarantees  poured  in  at  an  average  rate  of  over  £10,000  a  day,  and  on  January  6 
we  were  able  to  cable  His  Royal  Highness  that  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  sterling  had  been 
passed.  Four  days  later  the  Prince's  brother  inaugurated  the  work  at  Wembley  where  at 
the  present  moment  thousands  of  ex-soldiers  are  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  building  the 
Exhibition  and  thousands  of  others  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain  are 
similarly  engaged  in  providing  the  raw  material  and  the  machinery  required  in  construction. 
But  the  Prince's  interest  in  the  Exhibition  neither  began  nor  ended  with  this  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House.  As  you  know,  in  the  face  of  very  grave  difficulties,  he  has  been  accom- 
plishing a  great  Imperial  work  in  India  and  the  Far  East,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  share  with 
us  our  gratitude  and  satisfaction  that  in  the  midst  of  heavy  calls  on  his  time  he  has  made  the 
opportunity  of  conveying  a  further  message  of  encouragement.  Last  night,  on  my  return 
to  Melbourne  from  a  tour  of  the  Western  district,  I  received  the  following  cable  from  His 
Royal  Highness  from  Penang,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  I  should  read  to  you  : 

For  MAJOR  BELCHER, 

British  Empire  Exhibition, 

c/o  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General, 

Melbourne. 

I  trust  that  your  Mission  has  hitherto  met  with  complete  success,  and  that  as  a  result  of  personal 
consultation  and  discussion  you  have  been  able  to  solve  many  problems  connected  with  the  Exhibi- 

*l  Special  Report  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Major  E.  A.  Belcher,  chairman  of  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition  Delegates  at  the  Empire  Day  Dinner  of  the  Victorian  (Australia]  Branch,  referred  to  in 
"  United  Empire  "  for  August. 
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tion  and  have  gained  much  useful  knowledge.  I  feel  sure  that  all  in  Australia,  as  well  as  in  New 
Zealand  and  Canada,  which  you  are  about  to  visit,  will  realise  the  important  results  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Exhibition  will  have  in  enabling  us  to  restore  normal  conditions  of  commerce  and 
industry  throughout  the  Empire.  I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  an  account  of  the  Mission  when 
you  return  in  October. 

EDWARD  P. 
I  may,  perhaps,  add  that  this  morning  I  cabled  the  following  reply  : 

H.RH.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

Colombo. 

I  desire  to  thank  your  Royal  Highness  most  sincerely  for  your  encouraging  message.  Despite 
their  temporary  but  serious  difficulties,  the  Union  Government  of  South  Africa  afforded  the  Mission 
every  possible  assistance,  and,  before  we  left  Africa,  had  placed  on  their  estimates  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  Union  in  the  Exhibition.  We  have  now  been  in 
Australia  seven  weeks,  and  have  received  from  Federal  and  State  Ministers  alike,  as  well  as  from  the 
business  community,  the  greatest  courtesy  and  help  in  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiries,  and 
the  most  practical  evidence  that  Australia's  share  in  the  Exhibition  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  remarkable  development  of  her  primary  resources  and  her  secondary  industries.  Throughout 
the  progress  of  our  journey  I  find  that  your  Royal  Highness's  personal  association  with  the  objects 
of  the  Exhibition  is  deeply  appreciated  by  every  section  of  Dominion  opinion. 

MAJOR  BELCHES. 

I  think  I  ought  to  add  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibi- 
tion to  the  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  &  China  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  who  have 
franked  that  message  to  Penang. 

Well  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  can  this  Exhibition  achieve  for  Australia  and  for 
the  Empire  ?     This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  Australia,  but  I  have  never  previously  had  such 
opportunities  of  examining  her  resources  and  her  development,  and  both  I  and  my  colleagues 
have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  opportunities  which  the  Exhibition  may  afford 
the  whole  Commonwealth  for  the  development  not  only  of  English  and  European,  but   also 
of  world  markets.     I  have  seen  something  of  your  fruit  industry,  and  leaving  aside  the 
question  of  fresh  fruit,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  if  you  do  your  best  this  end,  and 
we  handle  the  matter  wisely  our  end,  your  dried  and  canned  fruit  industries  have  an  oppor- 
tunity during  the  next  two  years  for  expansion  in  British  Markets  almost  undreamt  of.     I 
assure  you  we  shall  do  our  part.     For  a  period  of  six  months  there  will  be  60,000  people  every 
day  to  be  fed  in  the  restaurants  of  the  Exhibition.     They  will  be  drawn  not  only  from  the 
British  Isles,  but  from  the  whole  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  and  for  that  period,  at  least,  their 
attention  will  be  directed  to  the  quality  of  Imperial  produce,  and  Imperial  produce  only.     We 
shall  place  the  whole  of  our  resources  at  your  disposal,  not  only  to  convince  visitors  to  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  value  and  quality  of  what  you  produce,  but  to  carry  the  work  of  publicity  to  every 
food  purveyor  and  every  British  home  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    The  same 
applies  to  your  dairy  produce.     I  am  not  going  to  worry  you  with  figures,  but  if  dairy  produce 
markets  in  Great  Britain  do  not  provide  quite  such  a  virgin  field  as  canned  and  dried  fruit 
markets  do,  there  is  at  all  events  ample  room  for  expansion.     Nor  do  I  think  you  need  have 
fear  about  your  quality.    At  all  events  with  regard  to  butter  I  can  say  quite  honestly 
that  I  have  only  tasted  one  quality  in  Australia,  and  that  is  the  best.    Moreover,  I  have  had 
some  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  your  co-operative  and  proprietary  butter  and  cheese 
factories.     I  believe  these  may  be  found  in  every  State,  but  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
particular  value  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  factories  of  the  Western  Province,  not 
only  in  the  production  of  butter,  but  in  the  utilisation  of  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
waste  products.     The  manufacture  of  Casein  and  of  Milk  Sugar  is  even  now  in  its  infancy, 
and  I  believe  that  Australia  has  something  to  teach  the  rest  of  the  Empire  in  this  respect. 
Then  there  is  your  meat  industry.     Here,  again,  the  Exhibition  will  afford  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  the  quality  of  your  beef  and  mutton.     Indeed,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
Australia  that  the  quality  is  not  already  established,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  before  the 
Exhibition  closes  the  British  butcher  may  learn  to  abandon  the  classification  of  meat  into 
imported  and  English  classes  and  substitute  Dominion,  Foreign,  and  Home  Grown.     You 
may  be  sure  that  you  will  receive  our  most  active  help  in  propaganda  work  of  this  description. 
Then  there  are  your  wines.     Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  British  public  know  nothing 
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about  your  Australian  wines.  I  suspect  that  one  reason  is  that  you  have  kept  both  the  know- 
ledge and  the  wines  to  yourselves.  But  as  your  industry  is  expanding,  the  question  of  Oversea 
markets  becomes  one  of  increasing  importance.  I  have  tasted  wines  in  South  Australia, 
especially  light  wines,  which  have  only  to  be  known  in  Great  Britain  to  command  very  wide 
appreciation  and  a  very  large  sale.  I  am  glad  to  gather  that  your  Federal  Viticultural  Council 
is  taking  this  matter  in  hand,  and  I  can  assure  them  that  nothing  will  give  us  greater  pleasure 
than  to  afford  them  every  assistance  during  the  run  of  the  Exhibition  to  secure  for  the  wine- 
growers of  Australia  practical  and  solid  advantages  from  the  publicity  which  the  best  of  their 
produce  will  obtain.  One  would  have  liked,  if  time  permitted,  to  say  something  about  your 
raw  materials.  I  need  not  refer  to  wool,  because  you  have  already  got  a  firm  hold  on  the 
markets  cf  the  world,  though  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  our  journey  through  Australia 
has-been  the  opportunities  which  have  been  afforded  us  of  seeing  the  work  of  the  pastoralist 
in  his  own  home.  But  there  is  your  timber  and  there  is  your  cotton.  In  the  former  case, 
you  have  the  gift  of  ages,  which  still  stands  on  the  threshold  of  commercial  exploitation.  It 
is  not  merely  that  your  timbers  include  the  greatest  variety  as  well  as  comprise  the  most 
beautiful  quality  of  any  in  the  world,  but  you  are  carrying  out  investigations  in  such  by- 
products as  distillation  and  perfume,  which  may  themselves  become  industries  of  enormous 
value  in  the  near  future.  In  the  case  of  cotton  you  have  the  climate  and  you  have  the  land, 
and  I  hope  the  day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  Australia  will  become  one  of  the  great  cotton- 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 

I  have  been  asked  by  many  manufacturers  wherein  lies  the  practical  interest  of  Australia 
in  the  Exhibition  so  far  as  secondary  industries  are  concerned.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
some  of  these  secondary  industries  have  already  reached  the  exporting  stage.  Only  the  other 
day  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the  Premier  of  Victoria  to  Castlemaine,  and  I 
went  through  some  engineering  works  there  and  saw  with  my  own  eyes  sets  of  mining 
machinery  designed  and  constructed  wholly  of  Australian  material  which  were  destined  for 
Nigeria,  and  had  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  in  competition  with  the  engineering  works  of 
Europe,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  other  instances.  But  there  are  two  aspects  which 
I  want  the  Australian  manufacturer  to  regard  very  carefully.  The  first  is,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  your  secondary  industries  makes  an  ever-increasing  demand  on  fresh  capital.  I 
believe  it  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  so  far  as  Australia 
herself  cannot  provide  that  additional  capital,  it  should  be  sought  for  and  obtained  in  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  secondary  industry  whose  products  should  not  be  found  in  the  Australian 
pavilion  at  the  Exhibition.  Their  adequate  portrayal  will  not  only  show  what  Australia  is 
doing  to-day,  and  will  invite  the  attention  of  the  world's  buyers  of  to-morrow,  but  it  should 
also  attract  fresh  capital  for  new  industries,  and  for  the  establishment  of  subsidiary  British 
companies  allied  with  Australian  undertakings  of  a  nature  with  which  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  sometimes  more  even  than  experimental,  you  are  already  familiar. 

In  all  these  things,  by  helping  yourselves  you  are  also  helping  the  Empire.  You  have  a 
great  country  with  infinite  resources,  but  a  sparse  population.  What  is  the  use  of  an  immigra- 
tion policy  unless  both  your  old  and  new  settlers  can  increase  their  production,  and  what  is 
the  use  of  increasing  your  production  unless  you  can  develop  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  If 
the  British  Empire  Exhibition  can  achieve  nothing  more  than  a  further  stage  in  the  marriage 
of  the  open  spaces  of  Australia  to  the  surplus  population  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  go  down  to 
history  as  a  great  undertaking. 

But  there  are  two  other  sides  to  the  Exhibition  to  which,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
make  brief  reference.  In  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  development  of  its  Art  and  its  Science.  I  speak  of  Art  in  its  broadest  sense,  not 
only  in  painting  and  in  statuary,  and  in  these  there  has  already  arisen  a  school  of  Australian 
Art  which  has  no  reason  to  fear  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  there  is  also 
Art  applied  to  craft.  I  have  said  you  have  some  of  the  most  beautiful  timbers  in  the  world, 
and  you  have  also,  for  example,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  tortoise-shell  in  the  world.  Do 
not  be  content  with  sending  home  samples  of  your  timber  and  samples  of  your  tortoise- 
shell,  but  show  also  the  use  to  which  your  craftsmen  can  apply  these  raw  materials.  If  you 
have  beautiful  woods,  why  make  ugly  furniture  ?  I  do  not  suggest  that  all  your  furniture  is 
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ugly,  but  I  do  suggest  that  in  many  of  your  old  homesteads  you  have  examples  of  Period 
furniture,  brought  out  to  this  country  in  the  dawn  of  your  history.  Nothing  perhaps  is  more 
remarkable  in  these  latter  days  than  the  increasing  taste  of  European  and  American  homes 
for  beautiful  furniture,  and  to  find  the  most  beautiful  furniture  we  have  to  copy  roughly  the 
periods  comprised  within  the  eighteenth  century.  Throughout  Europe  there  are  master 
craftsmen  busily  engaged  on  beautiful  reproductions  which  vulgar  and  rather  stupid  people 
sometimes  call  fakes.  These  craftsmen  for  the  most  part  have  never  heard  of  blackwood 
and  musk,  of  Australian  oak,  beech  and  myrtle,  and  they  still  think  that  a  Sheraton  sideboard 
can  only  be  made  of  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  a  Queen  Anne  table  of  oak.  I  hope  you  will 
show  them  by  practical  examples  not  that  your  Australian  woods  are  an  efficient  substitute 
for,  but  that  they  are  definitely  the  equal  of,  the  mahogany  and  the  walnut,  the  oak  and  the 
pine  which  have  been  in  use  in  Europe  for  the  past  few  centuries.  If  you  do  this,  and  do  it 
effectively,  you  are  not  only  doing  a  service  to  Australian  art,  but  an  equally  practical  service 
to  Australian  commerce,  because  you  will  create  an  increasing  demand  for  the  timbers  of 
Australia  in  the  workshops  of  Europe.  Then  there  is  your  scientific  research  work.  You 
have  a  very  fine  Serum  Institute  in  Melbourne,  and  you  have  a  Tropical  Diseases  Institute 
in  Townsville.  You  are  on  the  eve  of  some  very  important  developments  in  Victoria  in  the 
establishment  of  laboratories  in  your  remoter  country  districts,  and  throughout  Australia 
the  volume  of  your  medical,  veterinary  and  biological  research  is  not  only  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  research  work  of  the  Empire,  but  may  have  the  most  far-reaching  consequences 
in  commerce.  There  is  one  stock  disease  alone  which  is  responsible  for  an  annual  loss  of 
£300,000  to  the  dairy  industry  of  a  sister  Dominion.  We  want  the  research  work  of  the 
Empire  pooled.  We  want  the  results  of  that  research  work  to  be  the  common  property  of 
administrators  and  settlers,  and  of  scientists  throughout  the  seven  seas. 

Finally,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  want  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  to  be  the  occasion 
of  a  great  gathering  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  I  know  of  nothing  which, 
not  only  will  more  effectively  run  the  angles  off  the  individual,  but  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  view-point  than  the  personal  contact  which  can  be  secured 
by  visiting  each  other.  In  this  respect  the  work  of  trade  is  of  inestimable  value.  Trade 
goes  into  every  part  of  our  far-off  countries.  It  reaches  people  very  remote  from  our 
shores.  It  plies  constantly  across  the  ocean,  constantly  weaving  the  web  of  our  Imperial 
existence,  every  strand  of  which  represents  the  ordinary  daily  life  of  countless  numbers  of 
our  citizens,  and  perhaps  closer  contact  with  each  other  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  what  we 
are  each  doing  will  do  something  to  inculcate  the  greatest  of  all  Imperial  lessons — the  duty  of 
public  service.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  observe  that  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  there  is  a 
tendency,  and  one  almost  fears  an  increasing  tendency,  to  criticise  and  belittle  the  work  and 
the  motives  of  public  men.  I  hope  it  is  not  an  unfair  rejoinder  to  turn  round  to  the  critics 
and  ask  them  how  far  they  are  using  their  brains,  their  talents,  and  their  money  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  "  Life  in  itself,'*  as  Lord  Bosebery  once  said,  "  is  but  a  poor  thing  at  best ; 
it  consists  of  only  two  certain  parts,  the  beginning  and  the  end."  Between  these  two  points 
lies  the  whole  area  of  human  choice  and  human  opportunity.  It  may  be  embellished  and 
consecrated,  or  it  may  be  let  to  lie  stagnant  and  dead.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  itself, 
both  in  its  aims  and  objects  as  well  as  in  the  personnel  of  its  leading  members,  is  a  shining 
example  of  public  duty,  while  I  believe  that  the  steady  support  and  influence  it  has  exerted 
in  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  furtherance  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  is  inspired  by 
the  belief  that  nothing  can  give  life  so  high  a  complexion  as  an  earnest  desire  to  do  something 
for  the  Empire  ;  and  I  should  like  to  leave  you  with  that  thought,  that,  in  throwing  yourselves 
heart  and  soul  into  the  complete  co-operation  of  Australia  in  this  great  undertaking,  you  are 
not  only  helping  yourselves,  but  you  are  also  helping  the  Empire.  As  I  pass  through  your 
beautiful  country  I  am  constantly  reminded  by  silent  memorials  of  what  the  youth  and  flower 
of  Australia  gave  to  their  King  and  Country  in  Flanders,  in  Gallipoli,  in  Mesopotamia,  by 
land  and  sea,  through  nearly  five  years  of  mortal  anguish  ;  and  to-night,  which  of  all  nights  in 
the  year  we  devote  specially  to  the  memory  of  Empire,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  last 
purpose  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  may  perhaps  be  the  greatest  and  most  abiding 
of  them  all  ? 
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NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

THE  New  Premises  Fund,  to  enable  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  meet  the  cost  of  purchase 
of  buildings  adjoining  the  present  home  and  to  convert  the  whole  into  the  finest  meeting-place 
of  Britons,  men  and  women,  within  the  Empire,  grows  slowly :  £300,000  are  required ;  not  quite 
£50,000  have  been  subscribed,  and  a  large  part  of  that  sum  is  made  up  of  one  very  handsome 
and  a  few  very  generous  contributions.  Many  who  mean  to  assist  have  not  yet  sent  in  either 
donations  or  promises  of  annual  contributions.  Fellows  will  make  the  purchase  conditions 
easier,  will  simplify  and  expedite  arrangements  for  the  rebuilding,  and  secure  for  themselves 
many  added  advantages  and  conveniences  by  putting  in  their  cheques  or  giving  their  under- 
takings immediately. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
in  which  he  referred  to  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually  to  the  Fund  until  it  is 
complete  ;  if  others  were  induced  to  follow  the  lead  already  given  *a  solid  annual  addition  to 
the  general  list  of  subscriptions  would  be  ensured.  Sir  Godfrey  said  : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that,  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  atford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished,  in  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund/' 


Lewis  Haslarn,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.    . 
Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G. 
Lieut. -Colonel     Weston     Jarvis, 

C.M.G..  M.V.O.  . 
Sir  Charles  McLeod  . 
Sir  George  McLaren  Brown, 

K.B.E 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq. 

Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P. 

A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.     . 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon 

*  Commuted  as 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 
£     8.    d. 

10     0    0*       J.  H.  Ellis,  Esq. 
,      10     0     0        E.  C.  Erbslow  . 

10    0     0         Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  K.C.     . 

G.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. 
10     0     0        G.  David  Potts,  Esq. 
10     0     0        N.  P.  Edwards,  Esq. 

Edward  Salmon 

10    0    0        Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E. 
10    0     0        Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon     . 
10     0     0         A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq. 
10    0    0        Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt. 
10    0    0        Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock  . 
550        Mrs.  M.  Darbyshire  . 
500        Captain    V.    Chester    Newman, 
500  O.B.E. 

explained  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  February 


I 

1     1 
1     1 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced  .  .  49,500  13 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Sorrell  (2nd 

donation)  .  .  .  .  0  10 

Wm.  Goulding,  Esq.  .  .  .  10  0 

F.  Hall,  Esq 0  15 

E.  Brice,  Esq.  (3rd  donation)  .  10 
W.  Macdonald  Maitland,  Esq. 

(3rd  donation)  .  .  .  22 

"  Anonymous "  ...  04 

L.  W.  Tivy,  Esq.  .  .  .  22 


d. 

0      H.  Hole  Walker,  Esq. 

F.  Norman  Riley,  Esq.  (2nd  dona- 

6          tion) 

0  J.  L.  Hardy,  Esq. 
0  D.  T.  Wells,  Esq. 
0  H.  Shawe-Jones,  Esq. 

P.  E.  Bunker,  Esq.      . 

0       H.  Doel,  Esq 

0       Miscellaneous  Fund     . 
0       Annual  Subscribers     . 


£  8.  d. 
500 
500 
500 
330 
220 
200 
200 
1  0 
0 
0 

1  0  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 

0  10    0 


£   s.    d. 
1     1    0 

0  10    6 

0  10     6 
220 

1  1     0 

1  1     0 

2  10    0 
1     0    0 
200 


£49,529     2     6 


The  High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  advised  that  his  Government  is 
about  to  issue  a  proclamation  withdrawing  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  live-stock 
into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ROUND  THE  EMPIRE  NOTES. 

CANADA. 
Remarkable  Growth  of  the  Rubber  Industry.— When  the  rubber  trade  is  at  a 

low  ebb,  as  it  is  at  present,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  is  one  place  within  the  British 
Empire  where  the  industry  is  flourishing.  In  Canada  the  demand  for  raw  rubber  is  continu- 
ally increasing,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  is  likely  to  do  so  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
farmer  finds  the  motor :  car  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity,  and  as  any  great  expansion  of  the 
existing  railway  system  is  not  likely  to  occur  for  many  years  to  come,  motors  will  continue 
to  be  the  chief  mode  of  transport.  The  making  and  improvement  of  roads  will  but  serve 
to  stimulate  the  motor  trade,  and  incidentally  the  rubber  trade.  The  promise  of  a  record 
harvest  and  its  attendant  prosperity  suggests  a  further  demand  for  motor-cars.  Also 
the  use  of  rubber  soles  on  boots  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  since  the  war.  Ten  years 
ago  the  proportion  of  motor  vehicles  to  the  population  in  Canada  was  1  in  120,  while  to-day 
it  is  1  in  21.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1910  and  1920  gives  some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  rubber  industry.  In  1910,  2,400,000  Ib.  of  raw  rubber  was  imported,  and  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  products  was  $56,000,000.  In  1910  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
export  trade  in  rubber,  but  for  the  year  ended  March  1921  exported  rubber  goods  reached  a 
total  value  of  $15,500,000. 

AUSTRALIA. 

High  Price  Of  Coal. — The  price  of  coal  in  Australia  is  an  important  problem  to-day, 
and  one  which  is  most  seriously  affecting  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  Broken  Hill 
Company  recently  intimated  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reopen  the  Newcastle  steel  works 
while  the  price  of  coal  remains  at  the  present  level,  and  that  nothing  less  than  a  reduction 
of  6s.  a  ton  for  large  coal  and  4s.  a  ton  for  small  coal  will  answer  the  purpose.  [Later 
advices  from  Australia  hold  out  some  hope  that  these  worka  are  to  be  restarted. — Ed.  U.E.] 
The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  prices  have  soared.  In  1914  the 
New  South  Wales  output  in  the  northern  district  was  valued  at  £2,734,872,  compared  with 
£6,579,710  in  1921 ;  in  the  western  district,  £253,494,  compared  with  £796,396  ;  and  in  the 
southern  district*  £749,394,  compared  with  £1,702,282.  These  1921  figures  are  the  latest 
available. 

Tasmania's  State  Fleet.— The  Tasmanian  State  Shipping  enterprise  is  the  subject  of 
much  argument  at  present,  and  the  question  of  its  future  appears  doubtful.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  final  judgment  will  rest  on  whether  or  not  the  enterprise  can  be  made  to  pay  its 
way.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Government  was  forced  by  public  opinion  to  inaugurate 
the  service,  because  for  several  years  in  succession  the  chief  passenger  service  between  Tas- 
mania and  Victoria  was  suspended  for  months  at  a  time  owing  to  strikes  engineered  in 
Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  existing  shipping  companies  refused  to  consider  the  demands 
of  Tasmanian  trade.  Also  the  inhabitants  of  King  Island  and  Flinders  Island  were  con- 
stantly beseeching  the  Government  not  to  leave  them  in  comparative  isolation.  It  was 
realised  at  the  time  that  this  island  service  would  probably  not  pay  its  way  for  a  long  while 
to  come,  and  was  not  regarded,  therefore,  in  the  same  light  as  the  inter-State  trade  proposi- 
tion. The  State  enterprise  may  claim  to  have  given  the  Islands  a  satisfactory  and  dependable 
service,  and  to  have  brought  about  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  freights  in  inter-State  trade, 
but  the  fleet  is  too  small  to  deal  with  all  the  requirements  of  shippers,  and  therefore  does 
not  receive  all  the  support  due  to  it.  Operations  for  the  ten  months  ended  April  last  showed 
a  substantial  margin  of  revenue  over  expenditure. 

Brighter  Prospects  in  Queensland. — Compared  with  a  year  ago,  conditions  in  Queens- 
land are  considered  extremely  reassuring.  The  severe  slump  in  values  and  importations 
recorded  last  year  has  had  the  effect  of  establishing  values  on  a  basis  more  within  the  means 
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of  the  public,  and  primary  production  shows  marked  improvement.  Sheep  breeders  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  active  sale  of  wool  at  higher  prices  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  meat 
industry  consequent  upon  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  reopening  of  the 
Mt.  Morgan  copper  and  gold  mines  in  the  Rockhampton  district  marks  another  important 
commercial  recovery.  The  six-months'  season  for  cutting  and  crushing  sugar-cane  in  Central 
and  Northern  Queensland  means  well-paid,  regular  employment  for  many  hundreds  of  workers, 
which,  although  unemployment  is  still  a  serious  problem  in  the  towns,  is  a  welcome  prospect 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate. 

New  South  Wales  Wheat  Crop.— The  final  figures  have  been  compiled  referring  to  the 
New  South  Wales  wheat  harvest,  the  value  of  which  is  given  as  £15,000,000.  The  area 
harvested  for  grain  was  3,202,610  acres,  and  the  total  production  42,650,000  bushels,  the 
average  yield  being  13-3  bushels  per  acre.  The  area  cut  for  hay  was  468,930  acres,  the 
average  yield  being  1|  tons  per  acre,  and  the  total  production  579,800  tons. 

New  Passenger  Liner  from  London  to  Australia.— The  Aberdeen  line  has  built 

a  new  passenger  liner  Diogenes,  sister  ship  to  the  Sophocles,  which  is  due  to  arrive  in  Australia 
towards  the  end  of  September  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  London.  The  vessels  of  this 
line  proceed  to  Australia  via  Cape  Town,  and  call  at  Durban  as  well  as  Cape  Town  on  the 
homeward  voyage.  With  the  addition  of  this  new  liner  the  Company  will  be  able  to  maintain 
a  monthly  service  of  five  vessels  making  the  passage  to  Cape  Town  in  twenty  days,  and  to 
Melbourne  in  forty  days. 

Serious  Floods  in  New  South  Wales.— No  such  serious  floods  as  are  reported  in  New 
South  Wales  this  summer  have  been  recorded  for  twenty  years.  They  are  creeping  steadily 
down  the  Murrumbidgee  River,  and  when  the  latest  bulletins  were  received  had  inundated 
the  town  of  Wagga  Wagga,  compelling  many  of  the  occupants  to  abandon  their  homes.  Much 
damage  has  already  been  caused  at  Gundagai  and  other  places,  and  the  Snowy  River,  which 
is  a  more  tumultuous  stream,  is  in  a  dangerous  condition.  So  far  the  great  Burrinjuck  dam 
has  stood  the  test  of  its  first  serious  onslaught  unharmed,  although  it  is  not  yet  completed. 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Murrumbidgee  irrigation  scheme,  and  is  the  sixth  largest 
dam  in  the  world. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Important  Development  Scheme. — The  British  Government  has  been  asked  to  guarantee 
a  loan  wherewith  to  provide  a  proper  water  supply  for  Belize,  the  capital  of  British  Honduras. 
This  step  is  the  result  of  a  petition,  with  upwards  of  1,000  signatures,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Governor  by  the  Taxpayers'  Association.  In  British  Guiana  it  is  suggested  that  a 
municipal  loan  of  2£  million  dollars  should  be  raised  for  the  installation  of  a  sewage  system 
and  the  construction  of  roads  in  Georgetown.  It  is  reported  that  a  representative  of  British 
capitalists  has  tendered  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  for  public  works  in  British  Guiana,  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Colonial  Government.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  given  instruc- 
tions to  the  civic  authorities  concerned  to  proceed  with  the  final  preparation  of  schemes  for  • 
the  construction  of  a  dam  in  a  valley  within  twenty  miles  of  Kingston,  for  the  storage  of 
300,000,000  gallons  of  water  for  domestic  purposes ;  for  the  installation  of  a  turbine  plant 
to  generate  electricity  for  municipal  and  other  purposes ;  and  to  complete  the  sewering  of 
Kingston.  The  three  schemes  are  to  cost  nearly  £1,000,000,  and  the  Governor  has  informed 
the  Legislature  that  a  Bill  to  raise  a  loan  to  carry  out  the  work  will  be  introduced  this  session. 
The  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Trinidad  are  urging  their 
respective  Governments  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks, 
which  are  considered  a  vital  necessity. 

Extension  Of  the  Preferential  Tariff. — The  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  has 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  extension  of  the  preferential  tariff,  passed  earlier  in  this 
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year's  session,  to  New  Zealand,  Cyprus,  Fiji,  Bahamas,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  British 
Honduras,  Trinidad,  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  the  Turks  and  Caicos  and  the  Cayman 
Islands — the  three  latter  places  being  dependencies  of  Jamaica.  This  step  is  said  to  have 
resulted  from  New  Zealand  and  the  West  Indian  Colonies  having  included  Jamaica  and  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  their  preferential  tariffs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  inclusion  of  New  Zealand 
in  the  1922  tariff  will  assist  in  the  building  up  of  a  trade  connection  between  the  Dominion 
and  Jamaica,  thereby  inducing  vessels  of  the  New  Zealand  lines,  which  use  the  Panama 
Canal  to  and  from  England,  to  make  regular  calls  at  Kingston. 

Destructive  Fire  in  Jamaica. — On  July  8  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  some  large 
cane  farms  in  the  Clarendon  district  of  Jamaica.  It  is  reported  that  whole  villages  have 
been  wiped  out,  much  live-stock  destroyed,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  reduced 
to  ashes.  Many  of  the  peasant  class  are  said  to  be  not  only  homeless  but  destitute.  In 
less  than  three  days  the  fire  had  swept  over  an  area  of  close  upon  3,000  acres,  destroying 
more  than  2,500  acres  of  canes  alone.  Owing  to  high  winds  and  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  land,  which  had  been  suffering  for  some  months  from  severe  drought,  it  was  impossible 
to  cope  with  the  fire,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  day  that  it  was  finally  brought  under 
control  and  extinguished.  The  people  in  the  devastated  areas  were  without  food  or  water 
until  the  Government  had  time  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  sending  relief.  At 
one  time  during  the  five  days  four  separate  areas  were  blazing,  the  main  fire  covering  a 
distance  of  seven  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  one  mile.  This  fresh  disaster  coming 
on  the  top  of  the  long  drought  has  reduced  the  slender  incomes  of  the  farmers  and  peasants 
to  the  lowest  ebb. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

THE  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during 
the  month  ending  August  9,  1922: 


Name. 

Lieut.  W.  B.  Heaton       . 
Mr.  R.  G.  M.  Fell  . 

Mr.  R.  C.  Greenway 
Mr.  R.  G.  Wright-Nooth 

Mr.  R.  Bonello,  M.D.      . 

Miss  M.  S.  Neville 

Capt.  K.  Horan     . 

Miss  E.  C.  Humphreys   . 

Miss  M.  M.  Forse  . 

Mr.  L.  W.  Hollingsworth 

Capt.  W.  M.  Howells,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Capt.  B.  P.  T.  Lees,  M.C. 

Capt.  R.  W.  H.  Ballantine       . 
Mr.  V.  E.  Critien,  M.D.  . 
Miss  P.  Stagg 


Appointment. 

Assistant  Inspector  of  Mines 

Inspector    of    Ways    and    Works, 
Trinidad  Railway 

Assistant     Science    Master,     Queen's 
College 

Superintendent,  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, Antigua 

Medical  Officer 

Nursing  Sister 

Adjutant,  Malacca  Volunteers 

Matron,  Candos  Hospital 

Nursing  Sister 

Normal  Master,  Education  Department 

Medical  Officer,  W.A.M.S. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police 


Medical  Officer,  W.A.M.S. 
Nursing  Sister 


Colony. 
Trinidad 


Leeward  Island 
Windward  Islands 
Straits  Settlements 

Mauritius 
Cyprus 
Zanzibar 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

(N.  Provinces) 
Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Gambia 


Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 
Mr.  T.  D.  H.  Bruce  (Crown  Solicitor,  Fiji),  Resident  Magistrate,  Jamaica. 
Mr.  P.  W  Barton  (Deputy  Treasurer,  Gold  Coast),  Treasurer,  Sierra  Leone. 
Mr.  F.  T.  G.  Tremlett  (Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Police,  Mauritius),  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Police  and  Prisons,  Uganda. 

Mr.  E.  Edginton  (Island  Postmaster,  Cyprus),  Postmaster-General,  Trinidad. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Alexander  (Assistant  Land  Ranger,  Kenya),  Lands  Officer,  Nyasaland. 
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EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  SECTION. 

An  Opening  for  British  Enterprise. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  learns  that  there  is  a  demand  in  Rhodesia  for  a 
simple,  cheap,  and  light  ground-nut  reaper  as  a  result  of  the  interest  which  is  being  taken 
in  the  development  of  a  new  industry  in  that  country.  It  would  appear  that  British  firms 
do  not  care  to  interest  themselves  in  this  agricultural  necessity,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  the  matter  is  being  taken  up  with  Canadian  and  American  firms.  The  production  of 
a  suitable  implement  would  be  sure  to  arouse  the  liveliest  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  large 
number  of  native  farmers  engaged  in  the  raising  of  the  crop  in  the  Gambia  and  Nigeria, 
although  in  these  countries  the  cost  of  production  does  not  assume  such  importance  as  in 
the  South. 

Drake  Redivivus. 

The  departure  of  the  s.s.  British  Trade  on  its  nine  months'  journey  as  a  floating  exhibition 
of  British  industries  has  again  been  postponed.  The  ship  is  expected  to  leave  towards  the 
end  of  September  for  South  America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Far 
East.  It  is  understood  that  the  response  of  the  exhibitors  has  been  satisfactory  considering 
the  severe  financial  handicap  under  which  industry  is  labouring  at  the  present  day.  In 
view  of  the  acknowledged  necessity  of  finding  new  markets,  the  enterprise  is  deserving  of 
the  fullest  support  and  encouragement.  With  the  removal  of  the  embargo  placed  on  the 
import  of  German  goods  into  Australia,  the  British  merchant  should  seize  the  opportunity 
for  display  offered  by  this  trading  vessel. 

Canada's  Practical  Patriotism. 

One  has  vivid  recollections  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  our  outer  lands  to  advertise  their 
existence  and  to  bring  forcibly  to  notice  not  only  their  alluring  prospects  for  the  men  of 
energy  who  cared  to  risk  their  future  abroad,  but  to  remind  us  of  the  necessity  of  a  measure 
of  co-partnership  in  Imperial  development.  Perhaps  none  comes  to  mind  so  readily  as 
Canada's  famous  reminder  that  she  was  the  granary  of  the  Empire.  Now,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  she  is  showing  that  she  is  emerging  as  a  producer  of  manufactured  articles  as  well 
as  the  raw  material,  and  in  her  search  for  new  markets  it  is  only  natural  that  she  should 
turn  to  the  Empire  as  affording  the  finest  field.  A  further  factor  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
working  to  that  end,  and  that  is  the  desire  to  reduce  the  volume  of  her  American  trade  to  the 
advantage  of  Imperial  connections.  One  striking  instance  of  this  is  evidenced  in  the  increase 
of  her  boot  and  shoe  trade  with  the  Mother  Country.  When  the  demand  for  British  goods 
is  firmly  established,  it  is  hoped  that  the  lesson  will  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  our  exporters. 
For  many  years  America  had  the  monopoly  of  this  trade,  but  the  returns  for  1921  show  a 
great  advance  in  imports  from  Great  Britain.  What  can  be  achieved  in  one  direction  can 
certainly  be  accomplished  in  others,  and  we  have  the  stimulus  afforded  by  Mr.  Amery  in  his 
recent  dictum  :  that  our  trade  with  Central  Europe  is  a  mere  side-show  when  compared  with 
that  with  our  Dominions. 

Emigrants  without  Capital. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  those  interested  in  rinding  openings  abroad  for  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  are  suffering  from  the  overcrowding  in  the  Homeland  are  faced, 
is  that  of  settling  them  in  a  country  where  hitherto  it  has  been  essential  that  they  should 
possess  some  funds.  This  difficulty  is  courageously  surmounted  by  the  Government  of 
Western  Australia  in  its  new  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  25,000  yearly,  whereby  assisted 
passages  will  be  granted,  together  with  a  position  on  a  farm,  followed  by  the  gift  of  160  acres 
to  each  settler  on  repayment  terms  of  the  most  generous  nature.  It  will  obviously  cost  that 
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State  a  vast  sum  of  money,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  has  consistently  proved  the  value 
of  such  methods  in  encouraging  the  settler,  and  in  return  he  is  asked  for  the  simplest  and 
easiest  of  contributions  on  his  part,  a  capacity  for  application  and  hard  work.  The  whole 
Empire  will  benefit  by  the  early  completion  of  the  necessary  preliminaries. 

Timber  from  the  Empire. 

It  has  long  been  a  standing  reproach  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  timber  imports  came 
from  foreign  countries.  The  Empire  Forestry  Association  journal,  Empire  Forestry,  may  do 
great  work  in  making  better  known  the  vast  resources  of  our  wooded  estates  in  outlying 
lands.  It  is  gratifying  to  gather  from  the  recent  reports  of  the  Imperial  Institute  Advisory 
Committee,  that  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Office  of  Works  has  been  called  to  the  value 
of  British  Columbian  timbers,  and  it  is  understood  that  these  timbers  are  now  included  in 
the  specifications  for  Government  buildings.  That  they  conform  with  the  official  standards 
of  quality  is  known.  So  let  us  get  ahead  and  add  one  more  stone  to  the  structure  of 
inter-Imperial  trade,  a  building  of  very  slow  but  sure  growth.  In  this  connection,  the  pro- 
posal in  the  Canadian  Export  Pioneer  for  the  appointment  of  a  qualified  Canadian  Timber 
Commissioner  in  Britain  is  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  "  MOTOR AILER." 

ISOLATION  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  colonial  life,  especially  for  those  pioneers  who 
live  on  the  outskirts  of  Empire.  For  some  time  back  the  question  of  running  motor  vehicles 
on  railway  tracks  has  been  studied  in  separate  quarters  by  engineers,  by  motor  manufacturers, 
and  by  railway  companies.  One  might  have  imagined  that  the  last  would  have  been  the 
most  conservative  and  slowest  to  develop  the  idea,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  railway 
company — the  North  Eastern — have  been  the  first  to  give  a  lead  in  starting  a  service  of 
motor  omnibuses  on  one  of  their  branch  lines. 

The  idea  aimed  at  by  the  engineers  was  to  work  out  a  simple  device  that  would  enable 
a  motor-car  or  wagon  to  be  driven  up  to  the  track,  then  run  on  to  it,  and  afterwards  able 
to  take  to  the  road  again.  At  least  two  methods  have  already  been  worked  out  by  which 
this  can  be  accomplished.  What  a  boon  this  would  be  to  anyone  living  on  the  frontiers 
of  civilisation  is  pretty  obvious.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  living,  say,  ten  miles  from  a 
railway,  which  at  the  point  nearest  him  is  fifty  miles  or  more  distant  from  the  nearest  town 
of  any  importance.  The  roads  are  bad,  and  in  bad  weather  may  be  quite  impassable  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  There  is  a  poor  service  of  trains,  perhaps  two  a  day,  and  none  running 
at  night.  He  feels  he  wants  a  day  or  night  in  town ;  so,  instead  of  facing  the  formidable 
task  of  the  long  and  difficult  journey  by  road,  he  would  motor  to  the  railway  track.  He 
would  be  quite  satisfied  to  pay  the  railway  company  for  the  use  of  one  of  their  flanged 
appliances,  as  amongst  other  advantages  he  would  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  tyres  and 
have  no  chance  of  a  puncture,  besides  being  enabled  to  travel  faster.  The  railway  company 
would  be  glad  of  extra  revenue  for  the  use  of  their  track  at  times  when  no  trains  were 
running.  The  avoidance  of  accidents  is  a  simple  matter,  which  the  railway  officials  can 
guard  against,  and  the  fact  that  he  can  motor  on  the  rails  as  fast  as  a  train  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  this  respect.  As  soon  as  a  train  has  passed  perhaps  the  time-table 
will  allow  of  its  being  followed  for  many  hours  after.  On  arriving  at  the  town — his 
destination — the  motorist  derails  his  car,  and  has  it  available  for  his  use  there.  The  line 
will  probably  be  quite  free  if  he  wants  to  return  late,  and,  no  matter  how  dark,  he  won't 
run  into  a  ditch,  nor,  however  well  he  has  dined  at  the  club,  will  his  homeward  path  be 
zigzag. 

The  application  to  motor  wagons  or  motor  vans  is  possibly  more  important.  Consider 
the  man  similarly  situated  who  has  perishable  fruit  to  sell.  He  can  bring  it  from  his  orchard 
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to  the  actual  market-place  direct,  and  save  delay,  and  save  at  least  two  handlings.  Might 
it  not  also  apply  to  the  supply  and  distribution  of  milk  ?  Then  there  is  the  converse,  viz. 
the  running  of  motor  vans  from  big  towns  to  supply  and  distribute,  say,  bread,  for  instance, 
in  distant  villages  and  districts. 

The  Railway  Gazette  of  July  28  says :  "  For  some  time  past  the  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company  have  realised  that  on  certain  portions  of  their  railway  there  was  room  for  a 
service  conducted  on  lines  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  those  of  motor  'buses  on  the 
roads.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining,  without  much  initial  expenditure,  whether  the  scheme 
is  likely  to  prove  financially  successful,  they  have  converted  one  of  their  road  motor  'buses, 
formerly  running  on  the  road  services  in  the  vicinity  of  Durham,  so  as  to  make  it  suitable 
for  running  on  the  railway." 

The  enormous  increase  in  railway  working  expenses,  due  to  various  causes  arising  out 
of  war  conditions,  has  made  it  impossible  to  provide  on  some  of  the  country  branches,  where 
the  number  of  people  travelling  is  small,  a  train  unit  sufficiently  cheap  to  cover  its  working 
expenses  out  of  the  small  revenue  available,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  devise  a 
cheaper  train  unit  than  the  ordinary  one  with  a  steam  engine  and  one  or  more  ordinary 
carriages.  It  has  been  felt  that  by  adopting  the  petrol  engine,  a  train  unit  sufficiently 
cheap  to  meet  the  existing  conditions  can  be  devised,  and  the  petrol  rail  motor  'bus  which 
the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  put  into  traffic  on  Wednesday,  July  19,  is  a  first  step 
in  the  investigation  of  this  problem.  The  vehicle  in  question  is  not  considered  by  the 
company's  officers  as  anything  like  the  last  word,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  make  experiments 
on  a  very  small  scale.  If,  however,  the  results  of  the  working  of  this  vehicle  are  encouraging, 
the  company  intend  to  build  vehicles  of  a  special  design,  carrying  up  to  forty  passengers, 
and  maintaining  an  average  speed  of  approximately  30  miles  per  hour.  The  present  'bus  is 
running  between  Copmanthorpe,  York,  Strensall,  and  Earswick,  and  is  manned  by  a  motorman 
and  a  conductor  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  running  on  the  highway.  Single- 
journey  tickets  are  issued  on  board,  so  that  passengers  have  not  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
booking  office.  It  has  accommodation  for  twenty-six  passengers.  It  can  be  driven  from 
either  end,  and  run  in  either  direction,  and  the  motive  power  consists  of  a  35-horse-power 
engine  of  the  standard  type. 

The    "  on   and   off "    appliances,    which    have    been    christened    "  Motorailers,"    now 
under   consideration    for    private    cars   or    company   vans,  are    of  two  kinds.      In   the 
case    where    the    gauge   of    the    rails    is    approximately    that    of   the    motor   vehicle, 
the  wheels  are  encased  in  easily  adjusted,  circular  flanged  boxes*.     For  narrow  gauge, 
a  low  trolley  car  is  used,  the  flanged  wheels  of  which  are  driven  by  the  driving  wheels 
of  the  motor  vehicle,  which  is  placed  upon  it,  and  can  be  run  on  to  it,  secured,  and 
driven  off  again  by  a  very  simple  arrangement.    While  the  latter  method  is  that  suitable 
for  Overseas  narrow  gauges,  the  former  is  being  tried  on  another  British  line,  and  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  "  Supreme  Council  for  the  Reconstruction  of  Russia  (Gasplan)," 
from  specifications  supplied  by  Messrs.  John  I.  Thorneycroft  &  Co.,  Ltd.      The  system 
may  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  that  country,  where  it  is  estimated  that  about  20,000 
miles  of  well-laid  track  are  lying    practically  unused  for   lack  of   locomotives.    Closely 
connected  with  the  subject  is  the  question  of  the  saving  in  the  upkeep  of  roads.    The 
"  Motorailer  "  scheme  has  advantages,  therefore,  on  the  score  of  public  economy,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  and  useful  to  have  the  views  of  engineers  and  others  concerned  in  transport 
problems  Overseas.     The  adoption  of  this  new  development  of  passenger  and  goods  traffic 
is  likely  to  be  of  greater  importance  Overseas,  and  has  freer  scope  there  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities, than  in  Great  Britain.    No  better  link  of  Empire  can  be  forged  than  by  converting 
long  distance  into  next-door  neighbours,  by  shortening  the  time  between  their  thresholds. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  Map  of  the  West  Indies  prepared  by  Messrs.  George  Philip  &  Son, 
Limited,  for  the  West  India  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Algernon  Aspinall,  C.M.G., 
Secretary  to  the  Committee,  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  published  in  sheet  form  at  7«.  6d. 
net,  in  thumb  case  at  155.  net,  and  on  cloth  and  varnished,  with  rollers,  12s.  Qd.  net. 
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THE  FIRST  BRANCH  BUILDING  OVERSEAS. 

OPENING  CEREMONY  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.      . 

"  WELCOME  to  you  all — to  your  own  home  as  well  as  ours."  This  was  the  first  public 
utterance  in  the  fine  new  premises  of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  in  Bligh  Street,  Sydney.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Denison 
(President  of  the  Branch),  who  gave  the  building  and  furnished  it.  The  basement  and 
second  story  are  to  be  let  to  tenants,  while  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  with  the  library 
and  offices  of  the  Institute.  On  the  first  floor  are  situated  the  Fellows'  and  Associates'  rooms, 
and  a  big  lecture  hall  occupies  the  third  floor.  The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  the  building 
on  June  24  by  the  Governor  (Sir  Walter  Davidson),  who  was  accompanied  by  Dame 
Margaret,  and  greeted  at  the  Institute  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denison.  Among  those  present 
were  Sir  Albert  and  Lady  Gould,  Professor  Sir  Edgeworth  David,  Sir  Henry  Braddon,  Sir 
Thomas  Hughes,  M.L.C.,  Dr.  Purdy,  Messrs.  David  Storey,  C.  C.  M.  Walker,  H.  C.  Macfie, 
F.  N.  Yarwood,  and  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Earp,  M.L.C.  The  lecture  hall  was  filled  with  members 
and  their  friends,  who  prior  to  the  actual  function  listened  to  a  concert  given  by  Miss 
Clarice  Coles,  Miss  Monica  Scully,  and  Mr.  G.  Vern  Barnett. 

After  welcoming  the  visitors,  Mr.  DENISON  said  that  he  was  going  to  ask  the  Governor, 
as  the  Branch's  patron,  to  accept  the  key  to  the  building,  and  then  to  declare  the  club- 
rooms  formally  open.  He  had  double  pleasure  in  doing  so,  as  his  Excellency  was  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as  the  patron  of  the  Branch.  "  At  the 
beginning  of  last  year,"  Mr.  Denison  explained,  "  we  had  about  300  members  of  the 
Institute  in  N.S.W.,  and  when  Major  Boose,  the  travelling  commissioner,  arrived  in 
February  he  discussed  with  the  Fellows  here  the  question  of  forming  a  local  Branch.  It 
was  quickly  decided  that  if  the  Institute  was  to  carry  out  the  work  and  ideals  for  which 
it  stood,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  local  Branch.  The  result  was  that  a  meeting  was 
called,  and  the  Fellows  decided  to  form  the  Branch,  and  in  due  course  the  charter  was 
sent  out  by  the  London  Council  of  the  Institute.  But  when  Major  Boose  was  here  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  no  body  of  this  kind  could  possibly  do  adequate  work  unless  it 
had  a  headquarters  where  members  could  meet  from  all  parts  and  discuss  matters 
of  general  interest.  The  result  of  that  was — well,  this  building  is  here.  One  does  not  often 
praise  one's  wife  in  public,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Denison,  who 
has  had  the  whole  of  the  work  of  furnishing  this  building,  and  as  a  good  Associate  has 
worked  very  hard  to  make  things  comfortable  for  her  co-associates  in  the  Institute." 
Mr.  Denison  also  referred  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  O.  C.  Beale,  who  had  presented  a 
handsome  piano  to  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Earp,  M.L.C.,  and  the  Empire 
Literature  Society,  who  had  provided  the  library  with  books.  Thanks  were  also  due  to 
Mr.  Kelso  King  for  a  donation  of  £50  towards  the  furnishing  fund.  "  It  has  been  an  honour 
to  us  that  you  should  have  come  here  to-day  to  our  first  meeting  in  this  building,"  said 
Mr.  Denison  to  Sir  Walter  Davidson.  "  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  our  patron,  to  accept  from 
me  the  key  of  the  front  door  of  this  building,  which  will  denote  to  you,  first  of  all, 
that  the  Institute  is  open,  and  that  you  have  the  means  to  enter  it  at  any  time. 
I  now  ask  you  to  declare  the  building  formally  open." 

Sir  WALTER  DAVIDSON  said  :  "  There  cannot  be  a  better  augury  for  the  opening  of  this 
palatial  building  than  the  very  large  and  influential  assembly  which  is  present  to-day,  all 
of  whom  I  would  like  to  claim  as  my  personal  friends  as  well  as  my  good  Fellows. 
It  is  a  charming  building,  and  I  can  quarrel  with  nothing  that  Mr.  Denison  has  said, 
except  that  he  put  Major  Boost's  visit  as  the  cause.  But  the  real  cause  of  our 
gathering  here  to-day  dates  back  a  thousand  years.  It  dates  back  to  the  time  when  our 
race  was  formed,  and  is  ingrained  in  the  essence  of  our  natures,  quiet  and  undemonstrative 
as  a  general  rule.  Rarely  is  it  possible  to  address  people  of  this  stamp  of  mind  and  these 
inherited  qualities  as  I  am  doing  to-day.  Major  Boost's  coming  was  but  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  demonstration,  which  I  hope  will  grow  in  vigour  and  health  from  year 
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to  year.  The  Union  Jack,  entwined  with  the  Australian  flag,  hangs  here  to-day — the 
Jack  which  stands  for  us  all.  Sometimes  a  leader  is  wanted.  The  lead,  in  this 
case,  came  from  a  man  and  his  wife  who  were  in  the  position  to  give  the  lead,  and 
the  result  is  that  you  could  not  have  a  more  representative  gathering  of  this  sort  in 
Australia  than  is  assembled  in  this  room.  The  Branch  in  N.S.W.  has  grown  very 
rapidly.  It  met  first  of  all  in  other  rooms — rooms  of  people  with  kindred  thoughts, 
the  Highland  Society ;  and  now,  owing  to  that  leadership — a  lesson  in  citizenship — we 
are  assembled  here  in,  I  think,  the  most  spacious  and  the  most  ornamentally  arranged 
building  that  I  have  seen.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  great  augury  for  the  future.  This 
is  the  most  important  social  link  in  the  federation  of  our  people  that  could  be 
represented  in  N.S.W.  We  have  others,  but  they  have  been  rather  special  in  their 
aims,  not  so  general  in  their  application  as  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
implies.  As  long  as  we  have  such  overt  declarations  of  our  opinions  as  this,  we  shall 
be  able  to  say  that,  anyhow,  the  leaders  of  the  people  are  so  intensely  British  that 
they  will  at  all  times  show  themselves  to  be  doughty  supporters  of  that  common 
history  and  destiny  of  all  British  peoples.  I  will  guarantee  that  as  long  as  this  key 
is  in  my  hands  it  shall  never  be  used  to  lock  the  doors  of  the  Institute." 

His  Excellency  then  declared  the  building  open,  amidst  great  applause,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  another  function — the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  in  oils,  by  Mr.  Norman 
Carter,  of  the  President,  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  Scott  Fell,  M.L.A.  Sir  Walter  Davidson  said : 
"  I  do  admire  a  man  who  uses  his  resources  and  talents  and  his  influence  to  bring  about 
a  good  end  such  as  this,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  the  means  of  showing  you  to-day 
how  very  greatly  other  people  besides  myself  love  to  honour  such  good  work.  I  am 
now  authorised,  on  behalf  of  those  who  present  it,  to  unveil  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hugh  B. 
Denison,  the  President  of  the  N.S.W.  Branch,  to  show  him  how  greatly  people  admire 
a  man  who  puts  his  means  and  his  talents  to  the  best  uses.  A  beautiful  picture,  but 
not  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  original !  "  said  the  Governor  as  he  unveiled  the  portrait. 

There  was  great  enthusiasm  in  the  audience,  and  after  "  For  He's  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow  "  had  been  sung  Sir  Walter  Davidson  led  three  cheers  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denison. 
The  Governor  also  read  a  congratulatory  address  from  the  London  Council,  and  there 
was  more  applause. 

In  response  Mr.  DENISON  said  that  he  felt  overwhelmed  by  the  gift  and  the  kindness 
which  he  had  received.  "  I  have  only  done  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty,"  he 
went  on.  "I  have  been  fortunate  in  this  world's  affairs,  and  I  feel  that  some  of 
what  I  have  gained,  probably  the  whole  of  it,  belongs  to  the  public  at  large,  and  if 
I  can  return  some  to  the  community  I  am  only  too  glad  to  do  it.  I  want  this 
building,  which  now  belongs  to  all  of  us,  to  be  used  for  the  propagation  of  those 
ideals  which  have  made  this  great  British  Empire  of  ours  what  it  is.  I  want  it  to 
spread  ideals  of  civilisation,  loyalty,  and  justice.  I  don't  want  it  to  become  a  mere 
social  appanage  ;  but  I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  see  some  of  our  poorer  citizens  come 
here  and  enjoy  the  lectures  and  *  swap '  ideas  with  us  on  big  questions  which  affect 
this  country  and  the  Empire  at  large.  I  have  done  my  little  bit,  and  it  is  now  up  to 
you  to  do  your  best  to  make  this  Institute  a  grand  success." 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

SOUTH  SEA  REMINISCENCES.* 

COLONEL  ST.  JOHNSTON,  now  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  but  formerly  District 
Commissioner  in  Fiji,  who  has  already  published  some  interesting  books  upon  the  ethnology 
of  the  South  Pacific,  has  written  a  most  fascinating  and  delightful  account  of  his  experiences 
in  the  South  Seas.  Although  it  is  just  a  chatty  and  informal  personal  account,  marked  by  no 

*  South  Sea  Reminiscences.     By  T.  R.  St.  Johnston.     213  pp.     London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin  Ltd. 
1922.     16*. 
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learned  disquisitions  on  origins  and  customs,  it  gives,  nevertheless,  a  clear  and  vivid  picture 
of  present  conditions  in  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  with  which  the  author  is  most  familiar, 
and  illustrates  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  special  features  of  life  in  Fiji  and  the  neighbouring 
islands.  From  the  time  when  Colonel  St.  Johnston  first  descended  "  the  funereal,  lead- 
covered  staircase  "  at  the  Colonial  Office  as  a  newly  appointed  "  officer  of  the  Colonial  Service  " 
to  the  occasion  when  he  left  Fiji,  he  has  always  been  particularly  in  harmony  and  sympathy 
with  his  surroundings,  and  has  had  precisely  that  understanding  of  native  life  and  character 
which  is  the  most  valuable — if  not  essential — attribute  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  primi- 
tive races.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  during  his  first  years  in  the  South 
Seas,  he  lived  amidst  the  most  primitive  surroundings,  and  thus  came  into  close  contact 
with  the  natives.  No  work  in  a  central  secretariat  could  possibly  have  given  Colonel  St. 
Johnston  the  insight  and  understanding  he  undoubtedly  possesses. 

There  are  many  good  stories  in  "  South  Sea  Reminiscences,"  and  the  author  ranges  from 
grave  to  gay  within  the  scope  of  a  few  paragraphs.  In  the  opening  chapters  there  is  a  good 
deal  about  labour  problems  in  the  Pacific  and  the  former  system  of  shipping  off  the_natives 
of  one  island  in  order  to  work  in  another.  "  Sometimes,"  states  Colonel  St.  Johnston,  "  the 
natives  were  shy,  and  one  recruiter,  who  had  had  a  varied  career  as  a  mountebank  of  sorts, 
adopted  the  extraordinary  procedure  of  dressing  in  an  old  clown's  costume  and  standing  on 
his  head  on  the  beach.  Beady  eyes  looking  at  him  from  the  bush  could  not  withstand  this, 
and  the  inquisitive  natives  soon  crowded  round  ;  and,  charmed  with  stocks  of  tobacco  and 
coloured  beads,  they  soon  bargained  for  some  of  the  young  men  to  hire  themselves  away  to 
the  plantations  for  thirty-six  moons."  The  supply  of  local  labour,  however,  became  more 
and  more  depleted,  with  the  result  that  in  Fiji  itself  there  are  now  some  50,000  Indians, 
while  throughout  the  Pacific  generally  the  Japanese  are  everywhere  obtaining  a  strong  foot- 
hold. It  is  a  pity  that  Colonel  St.  Johnston  does  not  say  more  about  the  latter  problem, 
because  doubtless  he  could  speak  with  peculiar  authority  upon  the  question  of  Japanese 
penetration ;  but  after  all  the  whole  problem  is  bound  up  with  the  larger  question  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  islands  and  island-continent  which  it  contains — a 
problem  that  requires  a  volume  to  itself.  Colonel  St.  Johnston,  however,  pays  a  tribute  to 
the  work  of  the  Indians  in  developing  Fiji  and  states  that  it  is  "  almost  entirely  due  to  their 
steady  and  hard-working  habits,  guided  under  European  direction,  that  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  Colony  exists."  This  belief  is  opposed  to  certain  opinions  recently  expressed  at  Suva. 

In  a  most  interesting  and  amusing  chapter  the  author  describes  the  Tongan  parliament 
and  constitution,  the  account  of  which  may  be  slightly  coloured  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a 
book  of  reminiscences,  although  we  have  heard  almost  similar  particulars  from  those  who 
have  actually  been  present  at  the  functions  he  describes.  As  is  well  known,  the  small  island 
of  Tonga  is  blessed  with  a  king,  or  rather  queen  at  the  present  time,  Privy  Council,  House  of 
Lords,  and  House  of  Commons,  all  based  upon  our  own  august  institutions  ;  as  well  as  a  small 
army  for  ceremonial  affairs.  The  last — there  are  only  a  dozen  in  it — "  lined  up  to  the  exit 
to  the  Palace,  and  then  dashed  off  quickly  by  a  short  cut  to  reappear  at  the  entrance  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  rather  like  a  '  fit-up  '  Shakespeare  performance — those  who  had  uniforms 
were  placed  in  the  front  rank,  so  that  there  really  was  quite  a  good  show,  somewhat  marred 
by  one  wearied  soldier  who  had  taken  off  a  pinching  boot.  But  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
went  swimmingly,  and  all  the  necessary  Government  measures  were  carried  without  a  hitch, 
for  was  there  not  an  enormous  feast  of  turtles,  pigs,  and  yams  waiting  outside  for  the  members 
at  the  Government  expense  ?  " 

It  would  be  unfair  to  quote  further  from  so  delightful  and  intriguing  a  book,  which, 
although  it  merely  touches  upon  the  real  problems  of  the  Pacific — the  decrease  in  the  native 
population,  the  increase  of  the  Japanese  element,  the  dearth  of  labour  for  the  development 
of  the  plantations,  and,  above  aD,  the  political  and  economic  menace  of  the  future — is, 
nevertheless,  of  a  very  real  and  lively  interest. 

E.  L. 
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Williamson,    J.    A.  —  A    Short   History   of  British   Expansion.      647    pp.     London:     Macmillan. 

25«.  net. 

Mr.  Williamson's  "short"  history  —  "short"  only  because  of  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  material  —  will  certainly  take  its  place  among  the  notable  summaries  of  the  story  of 
British  expansion  Overseas.  It  is  divided  into  five  periods  :  (i)  Overseas  Commerce  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  (ii)  The  Tudor  Period  —  Experiments  in  Oceanic  Enterprise  ;  (iii)  The  Founda- 
tion of  the  Mercantile  Empire  ;  (iv)  The  Zenith  and  Pall  of  the  Mercantile  Empire  ;  (v)  The 
Britannic  Commonwealth.  The  book  is  admirably  written,  is  obviously  the  result  of  much 
painstaking  research,  and  carries  the  reader  easily  from  the  Norman  Conquest  through  the 
romantic  and  picturesque  developments  of  the  intervening  centuries  right  down  to  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1921.  The  last  hundred  pages  deal  with  many  questions  of  imme- 
diate interest  in  relation  to  the  Dominions,  to  India,  and  the  Crown  Colonies.  At  the  end 
of  each  section  is  given  a  list  of  authorities  consulted  ;  and  there  are  some  illuminative  maps 
and  charts. 

Lehfeldt,    R.   A.  —  The   National  Resources  o]  South  Africa.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Kt.  Hon. 

J.     C.     Smuts.       79     pp.      Johannesburg  :     University     of    the     Witwatersrand    Press. 

London  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1922. 

Professor  Lehfeldt,  states  General  Smuts,  has  done  a  public  service  by  undertaking  the 
preliminary  economic  survey  of  South  Africa.  His  book  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
economics  of  the  Empire,  and  it  deals  with  the  sources  of  income  and  range  of  incomes  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  description  of  the  products  and  other  economic  resources 
of  the  Union. 


Boyce,  Archdeacon.—  Empire  Day.    48  pp.     Sydney,  N.S.W.  :   Christian  World  Office.     1921. 
This  little  pamphlet  gives  a  history  of  the  Empire  Day  movement,  more  particularly  in 
Australia  ;    and  contains  addresses   by  Archdeacon  Boyce,  who   has  always   been  prominently 
identified  with  the  movement  in  Australia. 

Liebreehts,  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles.  —  Notre  Colonie  :   recueil  des  articles  publies  dans  VEtoile  Beige 

viii.  +  246  pp.     Bruxelles  :  J.  Lebegue  et  Cie.     1922. 

There  are  here  reprinted  a  number  of  articles  on  Colonial  questions  that  have  appeared 
in  a  Belgian  newspaper.  Although  they  mainly  relate  to  the  Congo  there  are  some  that 
deal  with  other  parts  of  West  Africa,  together  with  some  of  a  more  general  interest. 

Kermack,   W.  R.  —  The  Expansion  of  Britain  from  the  Age  of  the  Discoveries  :    a  Geographical 

History.      112  pp.      Maps.      Oxford  University  Press.     1922.     2s.    6d. 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  text-  book  and  forms  an  able  introduction  to  the  geographical 
history  of  the  Empire,  especially  suitable  for  the  use  of  young  students.  The  author,  after 
showing  how  Britain  became  a  sea-power,  deals  with  each  of  the  Dominions  separately. 

Times  of  Ceylon  Green  Book  :  A   Directory  of  Ceylon.      1,361  pp.     Times  of  Ceylon  Companv. 

1922.     Rs.  15.     255. 

The  second  edition  of  this  book  of  reference  is  greatly  improved  and  enlarged;  When 
the  first  edition  was  published  the  editors  offered  prizes  for  the  best  suggestions  for  im- 
provement, and  the  result  of  some  of  the  ideas  then  submitted  is  seen  in  the  present  volume. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  information  in  the  book,  including,  in  addition  to  the 
general  information  usual  in  such  works,  lists  of  estates  and  companies,  with  full  particulars 
about  them,  the  names  of  the  directors  and  owners,  and  a  "  Who's  Who  "  of  Ceylon  and  of 
those  who  now  have  or  have  had  interests  there. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

An  Imperial  Economic  Conference. — A  large  body  of  opinion  is  forming  in  support 
of  the  proposal  to  call  an  Imperial  Economic  Conference.  While  the  importance  of  the 
European  market  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  our  Empire  have  not  yet  found  a  way  in  which  they  can  exploit  its  vast  resources 
to  the  profit  of  all  the  individuals  who  are  members  of  it. 

That  a  profitable  policy  can  be  found,  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  problem,  is  beyond 
doubt.  In  your  issue  of  August  1921,  I  urged  that  the  credit  system  of  the  Empire  should 
be  examined  by  Imperial  statesmen,  and  now,  if  I  may  so  far  trespass  upon  your  space,  I 
should  like  to  quote  in  support  of  this  a  speech  by  Mr.  Will  Irvine,  M.P.  for  Calgary. 

In  criticising  the  recent  Canadian  Budget,  the  Hon.  member,  who  represents  the  Farmers' 
Party,  estimated  that  the  excess  of  Canada's  production  over  consumption  during  1921  was 
four  billion  dollars,  and  suggested  that  the  national  credit  should  be  used  to  put  an  end  to  such 
under-consumption  by  developing  the  home  market.  After  showing  the  dangers  in  which 
we  have  become  involved  by  sacrificing  industry  to  the  gold  standard,  he  suggested  that 
the  basis  for  a  constructive  policy  lay  in  the  credit  proposals  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Douglas.  So 
impressed  were  the  Alberta  farmers  with  the  possibilities  of  these  proposals  that  he  (Mr. 
Irvine)  gave  a  fairly  full  account  of  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  recorded  in  Hansard 
for  members  to  study  at  their  leisure.  (The  report  of  the  speech  can  be  read  at  the  offices  of 
the  High  Commissioner  in  Victoria  St.). 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  an  Economic  Conference  is  held,  advice  will  not  be  sought  only 
from  so-called  "  financial  experts,"  but  also  from  representatives  of  industry  and  commerce, 
and  that  a  full  examination  will  be  made  into  the  credit  proposals  of  Mr.  Douglas.  We  can 
never  forget  that  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  industries  of  our  Empire  dates  from 
the  time  when  we  entered  upon  a  deflation  policy  on  the  advice  of  a  committee  composed 
entirely  of  bankers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

c/o  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  L.  ALLEN  YOUNG. 

Northumberland  Avenue. 
August  1922. 

White  v.  A  Coloured  Australia. — Most  Australians  and  many  others  interested  in 
that  country  will  certainly  have  their  attention  aroused  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Hornabrook's  con- 
tribution to  your  journal.  Because  many  have  views  that  do  not  coincide  with  his  is  no 
reason,  I  would  submit,  that  their  opinion  is  "  pathetic  twaddle  "  or  ill  thought  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  believe  that  much  of  what  is  submitted  in  that  article  contains  little 
relation  to  facts  or  statistics,  and  shows  an  unusual  lack  of  information  concerning  tropical 
places.  If  Dr.  Hornabrook  aims  to  represent  the  feelings  of  that  new-born  but  virile  race — 
the  Australians — then  I  must  say  that  very  often  he  has  a  "  wish-bone  where  the  backbone 
ought  to  be,"  and  his  sentiments  show  disloyalty  to  his  race  and  his  country.  In  any  case 
what  is  this  insidious  propaganda  that  aims  to  fill  Australia  with  the  Asiatic  ?  Is  it  a  political 
move  to  palliate  the  growing  sense  of  importance  shown  by  our  Indian  friends,  or  does  Capital 
hope  to  humble  the  Australian  spirit  by  introducing  coloured  labour  ?  The  attempt  can 
never  succeed,  and  the  solution  to  Australia's  problems  does  not  lie  that  way.  Is  Japan 
permitted  to  exercise  a  policy  of  exclusion  concerning  her  own  country,  and  may  Australia 
not  do  so  ? 

The  great  plain  area  of  Australia  covers  all  but  a  northern  fringe  and  a  small  southern 
corner  of  Western  Australia,  all  the  north  and  western  portion  of  South  Australia,  the  north- 
west section  of  Victoria,  more  than  half  of  New  South  Wales,  all  Western  Queensland,  and 
all  but  a  small  coastal  strip  of  the  Northern  Territory.  This  area  rises  in  plateau  formation 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  Northern  Territory  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  West  Australia. 
The  rainfall  over  the  whole  area  generally  ranges  from  1  in.  to  12  in.  in  the  year.  The  climate, 
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except  for  a  certain  variation  in  the  winter  period,  is  much  the  same  all  over,  the  summer 
not  varying  much  in  regard  either  to  humidity  or  temperature. 

What,  in  the  short  time  at  their  disposal,  have  Australians  made  of  this  dry  area  ?  It 
is  no  news  to  the  well-informed  that  a  wheat  Federation  has  been  evolved  and  that  areas  with 
only  5  in.  a  year  rainfall  are  producing  good  crops.  Generally  the  country  can  only  be 
a  pastoral  one,  and  it  need  not  cause  astonishment  to  declare  that  practically  every  place 
in  this  area,  even  Central  Australia,  that  is  at  all  possible  is  being  utilised  to  raise  cattle  or 
sheep.  Australia's  wealth  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  wheat  does  not  come  so  much  from  the  coastal 
strips,  but  from  the  interior. 

In  respect  to  general  health  I  speak  without  fear  of  contradiction.  The  people  in  Norih 
Queensland  and  Northern  Territory  are  as  healthy,  sturdy,  and  prolific  as  anywhere  else 
in  Australia.  The  decline  of  cities  such  as  Townsville  and  Rockhampton  is  not  due  to  a 
decline  in  the  pastoral  industry,  but  to  the  closing  of  mining  fields,  such  as  Charters  Towers 
and  Mount  Morgan.  Pastoral  areas  are  increasing  in  importance.  It  is  not  the  immigrant, 
though,  who  has  made  Queensland,  it  is  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  original  settlers 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  ;  an  evolution  according  to  environment  that  is  much 
more  rapid  than  may  be  supposed. 

I  contend  that  Dr.  Hornabrook  can  offer  no  evidence  to  support  the  statement  that  "  in 
Northern  Australia  every  person  employs  a  nigger  of  some  sort,"  nor  can  he  show  any 
collective  evidence  of  doctors  in  the  region  under  review  that  points  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  Australian  in  the  hotter  parts.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  moist,  hot  climate 
of  Darwin.  The  chief  item  from  a  medical  view-point  is  that  generally  the  maladies  differ 
in  a  tropical  as  compared  with  a  more  temperate  zone. 

Is  Northern  Australia  the  only  empty  land  of  to-day  ?  Does  the  average  man  know  that 
there  is  as  much  and  better  empty  land  in  Western  China  than  can  be  found  in  Australia  ? 
The  wonderfully  fertile  island  of  Borneo  has  only  a  small  population.  Most  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  Islands  west  of  Lombok  are  practically  empty.  There  is  rich  land  in  uncounted 
acres  in  New  Guinea.  Does  Dr.  Hornabrook  believe  that  Capital  will  seriously  and  immedi- 
ately consider  Northern  Australia,  and  does  he  know  his  Northern  Australia  ?  Most  of  the 
moist  area,  particularly  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  in  Northern  Territory,  is  composed 
of  the  poorest  soil  imaginable.  Even  given  good  patches,  what  incentive  is  there  to  anyone, 
Asiatic  or  Australian,  to  produce  anything  ?  Possibly  all  that  the  Territory  could  grow 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  south  if  there  were  adequate  communication.  What  about  the 
Transcontinental  Railway,  north  to  south,  that  Lord  Kitchener  advocated  many  years 
ago  ?  What  about  a  little  hard  constructive  thinking  ?  But  do  not  tell  Australians  they 
cannot  live  in  their  own  country,  nor  in  every  bit  of  it  that  is  at  all  liveable. 

"  Why  do  we  have  so  many  town  dwellers  ?  "  may  be  classed  with  the  question,  "  Where 
do  the  immigrants  come  from  ?  "  England  can  no  longer  offer  an  agricultural  population. 
Does  one  usually  employ  a  doctor  to  be  a  cabbage  gardener  ?  Then  what  is  being  done  with 
the  surplus  Northern  European  (Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  even  German)  agricultural 
population  ?  Has  Australia  never  heard  of  these  people  ?  It  is  the  brew  from  such  places 
produced  in  new  countries  such  as  America  and  Australia  that,  in  the  future,  is  to  keep  pre- 
dominant the  White  race,  predominant  physically,  mentally,  and  ethically.  The  filling  up 
of  Southern  Australia  with  these  people  will  gradually  push  the  more  adventurous  spirits 
northwards.  I  go  even  further,  and  say  that  the  islands  north  of  Australia  will  some  day  be 
populated  from  the  south. 

Australia  possesses  many  and  voluminous  talkers.  Interest  has  from  time  to  time  been 
stimulated  in  the  country.  How,  though,  do  they  meet  the  problem  of  giving  satisfaction 
to  the  newcomers  ?  What  constructive  plans  are  there  for  absorbing  a  new  agricultural 
population  ?  Are  help  and  advice  freely  tendered — do  the  people  as  a  whole  accept  new- 
comers in  a  welcome  spirit  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Does  not  genius  lie  more  in  developing 
the  material  at  hand  than  in  suggesting  so  base  a  means  to  overcome  something  that, 
momentarily,  may  seem  insurmountable  ? 

It  is  blandly  suggested  that  the  White  race  can  no  longer  aim  to  be  supreme.     In  that 
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THE   REQUIREMENTS   OF 

VISITORS    FROM    OVERSEAS 

must  be  the  object  of  especial  care  and  attention  in  a  firm  with  the  traditions  of 
Thresher  &  Glenny,  as  Indian,  Tropical,  and  Colonial  Outfitters.  The  feature 
of  our  tailoring  service  is  that  excellence  of  materials  on  which  cur  world- 
wide reputation  rests,  and  prices  in  keeping  with  the  present  call  for  economy. 

Our  system  of  recording  measurements  and 
details  embodies  every  condition  essential  to 
the  entire  confidence  of  gentlemen  resident 
abroad. 

Newly  appointed  Colonial  Officials  fully 
equipped  for  any  part  of  the  world. 

Particulars  of  necessary  outfit  for  any  country 
and  appointment  on  application. 


Drill  Uniform  and  Mufti. 
Thresher's  India  Tweed 
and  Sunproof  S  o  1  a  r  o 
Suitings  and  Shirtings. 


Light  Absorbent  Underwear. 
Mosquito    Nets  and   Boots. 
Packing  Cases. 
Camp  Equipment. 


THRESHER  &  GLENNY 

INDIAN.  TROPICAL  &  COLONIAL  OUTFITTERS 
BY  APPOINTMENT  T  O  H.  M.  THE  KING 

152-3  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA  LTD. 


(REGISTERED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL) 


CAPITAL  AND  RESERVE 


-^         £3,965,000 

Head  Office:   PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  has  Branches  and  Sub-Branches  in  the 
principal  Towns  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  South- 
West  Protectorate,  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  Kenya  Colony  and  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Agents  at  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Rome,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

LONDON  OFFICES  : 

CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C.2 

25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W.  1 

The  Bank  receives  from  its  Cape  Town  office  a  monthly  cabled  Report  of  the  latest 
Trade  Conditions  prevailing  in  South  Africa,  Copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
those  interested  in  the  Colony. 


it  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED 


is  mentioned. 
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case  it  must  become  second-rate.  What  benefit  is  offered  Australia  that  she  should  accept 
people  alien  in  evolution,  physically,  mentally,  physiognomically,  in  pigmentation,  ethically, 
by  ages  of  time  ?  Each  and  every  race  is,  no  doubt,  supreme  in  its  own  conception  ;  but 
does  one  dare  propose  to  impregnate  a  clean  country  like  Australia  with  all  the  disease, 
mental  and  physical,  from  the  dregs  of  Asia  ?  Is  it  proposed  to  bow  the  spirit  of  her  people 
by  linking  them  with  low-class  Asiatics  ?  Has  Dr.  Hornabrook  any  knowledge  of  the  present 
position  of  mixed  races  ?  Does  he  know  the  Eurasian,  the  mulatto,  the  half-breed,  and  know- 
ing them  does  he  advocate  a  mixed  race  in  Australia  ?  Does  he  believe  that  an  imaginary 
line,  say  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  will  keep  people  to  one  end  of  Australia  ?  In  meeting  a 
difficulty  does  he  wish  to  introduce  a  possible  enemy,  or  to  debase  a  virile,  uncontaminated 
race  ?  Does  not  the  breeding  in  our  own  race  deserve  almost  as  much  attention  as  is  given 
to  such  matters  in  the  breeding  of  racing  stock  and  show  dogs  ?  We  mean  to  keep  our  place 
in  the  sun,  Dr.  Hornabrook  notwithstanding. 

What  Australia  must  offer  is  an  open  door  to  the  Northern  European,  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  fellowship,  business  ideas  and  a  business  way  of  settling  him  in  the  country. 

It  will  not  be  twenty  years  hence  that  people  will  feel  appalled  at  the  ideas  promoted 
by  Dr.  Hornabrook  to-day.     Our  nationality,  freedom,  respect,  our  all,  is  at  stake. 
Singapore. 

July  13,  1922.  BROUGHTON  RICHMOND. 


THREE  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  PARLIAMENTS. 

APROPOS  of  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore's  address  on  "  The  British  West  Indies  "  printed  in  UNITED 
EMPIRE  for  July,  and  Mr.  Wood's  report  on  his  recent  mission,  a  correspondent  writes  : 

The  three  British  Colonies,  Bermuda,  Barbados,  and  the  Bahamas,  possess  Representative 
Institutions,  their  Constitutions  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century. 


Date  of 
Constitution. 

Colony. 

Population. 

No.  of  Elected 
Members. 

No.  of 
Electors. 

Life  of 
Parliament. 

1620 
1625 
1647 

Bermuda 
Barbados 
Bahamas 

22,000 
156,000 
53,000 

36  (paid) 
24  (unpaid) 
29  (unpaid) 

1,413 
2,308 
14,263 

5  years 
1  year 

7  years 

In  each  Colony  the  Governor  and  Upper  House  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Lower 
House  is  entirely  elective  and  possesses  full  financial  control. 
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AT  the  concluding  meeting  of  this  session,  held  on  July  13,  1922,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins 
in  the  chair,  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.,  told  some  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller."  He 
acclaimed  London  to  be  the  finest  place  in  the  world,  and  gave  accounts  of  his  personal 
experiences  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  ranging  from  Carthage  in  North  Africa  to  Asia 
and  America.  His  views  on  the  present  state  of  Russia,  including  Siberia,  and  the  recent 
Prohibition  laws  in  the  United  States  were  both  enlightening  and  entertaining.  The 
subsequent  speakers  were  the  Chairman,  Captain  J.  Hume  Menzies,  Archdeacon  Fogarty, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Noall,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Collingwood.  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey,  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  enthusiastically  carried,  and 
suitably  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser. 


SHALLOWDALE. — Most  villages  are  interesting  little  worlds  in  themselves,  but  few  are  surely 
so  full  of  diverting  incident  and  original  though  human  characters  as  that  which  gives  its 
title  to  Mr.  Michael  Temple's  "  Shallowdale "  (Jenkins,  Is.  6d.  net).  The  humour,  the  insight, 
the  nature-knowledge,  and  the  literary  quality  of  the  book  are  all  exceptional.  Mr.  Temple 
is  as  familiar  with  village  life,  from  the  manor  to  the  cottage,  as  was  Goldsmith,  and  Sara 
Weller's  knowledge  of  London  was  not  more  extensive_*  and  peculiar. 
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DELIGHTFUL  WORLD    TOUR 
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Mr.    EDWARD    GRAY,    F.R.G.S.,  Australia  House,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2 


Telegrams:  "  Storage,  Liverpool."         Telephone  :  8040. 

The  Liverpool  Warehousing  Co, 

Ltd., 

Share   and    Debenture   Capital    Fully    Paid,  £1,375,000 

About    600    WAREHOUSES    and    SHEDS 
in  LIVERPOOL  and   MANCHESTER. 

Special  Warehouses  for  Cereals,  Cotton  Oil, 
Provisions,  Rubber,  Sugar,  Tea,  Wool, 
Bonded  Canned  and  General  Goods,  etc. 

AUTHORISED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT TO  ISSUE  NEGOTIABLE  WARRANTS 

Master  Porterage  and  Landing,  Carting,  Housing. 
Forwarding  and  Shipping  of  Goods,  Custodians  of 
Goods  for  Banks,  Shipowners,  etc.  Supervising 
Agents,  Inclusive  Rates  quoted  on  application. 

Head 
Office: 


THE  OLD  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 


Provisions  &  Equipment 

,  Every  Possible  Kind  of  Groceries,  Provisions. 
Wines.   Spirits  ;    also   Medical   Stores  of  the 

Highest  Qualities. 

Complete  Outfits  and  Equipment  of    Every 

Description    for    Residents  in    the    Tropics. 

"CHOP  BOXES"  a  Speciality. 

Griffiths,  McAIister&Co. 
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EMPIRE  DAY  AND  THE  WORKER. 

MRS.  VICTOR  FISHER  gave  an  At  Home  on  July  15,  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P.,  the 
founder  of  the  Empire  Day  Movement,  now  taken  over  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Sir  Lawrence  Wallace  was  in  the  chair,  and  both  he  and  Lord  Meath  received  a  very 
enthusiastic  welcome. 

The  EARL  OF  MEATH  said  the  Empire  Day  Movement  owed  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Victor  Fisher  for  what  they  had  done,  particularly  in  organising  the  meeting  recently  in 
Hyde  Park.  In  the  Empire  Workers'  Council  they  were  doing  a  most  useful  work,  and 
they,  and  the  members  of  that  Council,  were  holding  an  electric  light,  as  it  were,  to  the 
darkness  and  the  fog  which  was  continually  being  used  by  certain  Bolshevik  and  anti- 
patriotic  associations  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  people  of  England  that  the  British 
Empire  was  an  organisation  hostile  to  working  people  of  all  countries,  and  only  supported 
by  capitalists  and  those  who  desired  selfishness  to  reign  in  the  world.  The  Empire  Workers' 
Council  knew  that  this  was  all  nonsense,  but  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  fallacies  used 
by  these  people  in  order  to  counteract  the  very  plausible  arguments  which  they  often  used — 
and  the  fallacies  put  forward  were  innumerable.  So  many  misguided  people  talked  about  the 
expense  of  Monarchy.  Had  those  same  people  ever  thought  of  the  expense  of  a  Republic  ? 
Let  them  take  America  for  an  example,  and  read  what  it  cost  to  run  that  Republic.  Every 
year  in  this  country,  as  most  people  knew,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  to  maintain 
His  Majesty  the  King,  and  this  ran  into  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  so  few  understood 
it  was  a  business  arrangement,  made  year  after  year.  Each  Sovereign  made  his  own  agree- 
ment with  the  nation,  and  in  the  olden  times  the  Sovereigns  owned  what  we  now  knew  as 
Crown  Lands.  Queen  Victoria  received  £300,000  a  year  when  the  State  made  an  agree- 
ment with  her  to  take  over  the  Crown  Lands  and  gave  her  the  value  of  the  land  taken 
over.  The  State  managed  the  property,  and  the  arrangement  suited  as  being  more  in 
keeping  with  modern  times.  The  value  of  that  property  was  far  greater  now  than  it  was 
when  the  agreement  was  made,  and  so  the  State  had  made  a  good  thing  over  the  arrange- 
ment. It  was  obviously  a  business  arrangement,  and  it  was  an  agreement  that  could  not 
be  broken  with  honour  at  all.  It  was  for  the  people  who  were  able  to  read  the  truth 
about  these  things  to  educate  themselves  to  refute  the  wrong  teachings  of  the  Bolshevik 
element.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  were  doing  this,  talking  to  people  on  the  spot,  and  that 
was  what  was  wanted.  Another  thing  so  few  people  realised  was  that  the  British  Empire  contained 
everything  desired.  It  was  only  necessary  to  find  out  what  we  had,  and  to  develop  it,  to 
look  ahead,  to  use  common  sense,  to  hold  together,  and  as  British  subjects  realise  facts: 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  winning  them  to  the  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Empire 
Workers'  Council. 

Mrs.  FISHER  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Meath,  whose  visit  was  an  inspiration 
and  help  to  many.  Soon  after  war  broke  out,  many  who  had  previously  devoted  them- 
selves to  Labour  found  that  Labour  was  being  perverted  by  the  extremists,  and  both  she 
and  Mr.  Fisher,  as  Editor  of  the  British  Citizen,  worked  hard  to  provide  an  antidote  to 
the  Bolshevik  principles  put  forward.  Now  the  cry  was  to  trade  with  Russia,  but  it  was 
better  to  scrap  Russia  and  find  men  with  capital  who  would  start  factories  in  our  own 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  Canada,  and  make  an  Empire  for  our  own  people  so  that  our 
young  folk  might  people  the  vast  spaces  of  our  own  Colonies,  rather  than  to  finance  other 
foreign  powers  for  their  own  ends.  Get  the  younger  people  keen  on  seeking  adventure  in 
their  own  Colonies. 

Councillor  MACCULLEN  seconded  the  vote,   and  it  was  carried  with  enthusiasmi 

Mr.  VICTOR  FISHER,  whose  address  on  "The  Workers  and  the  Empire,"  reported  in  August 
UNITED  EMPIRE,  covered  much  of  the  ground  of  his  speech,  said  the  potential  wealth  of  the 
British  Empire  was  three  or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  this 
country  was  complaining,  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  revolution,  because  we  could  not 
find  employment  nor  enough  of  the  material  necessities  of  life  to  go  round.  Many 
leaders  of  Labour  and  leaders  of  Capital  also  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  hate,  not  with 
love,  and  in  their  wake  came  not  trust  but  distrust.  Of  all  things  we  wanted  to  get  away 
from,  the  chief  was  party  politics,  the  most  sterile  form  of  government.  People  wanted  to  get 
to  know  facts,  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  other  fellow  and  understand  his  point  of 
view.  He  had  been  studying  this  point  of  view  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  most  points  of  view  there  was  some  right  and  some  wrong,  but 
it  was  not  by  attacking  or  maligning  people  with  other  views  that  one  discovered  the 
truth,  or  by  adopting  the  methods  of  party  politics,  but  by  trying  humanly  to  put  one- 
self in  the  position  of  the  other  man.  People  said  life  was  drab  and  colourless,  without 
romance,  but  what  bigger  romance  did  anyone  want  than  that  of  bringing  the  people  of 
England  back  to  the  realisation  of  the  great  and  superb  heritage  of  which  they  were  the 
possessors  ?  Romance  such  as  Jules  Verne  never  dreamed  of  awaited  those  who  would  but  take 
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BARBER,  BENARD  &  TURENNE 

THIS  illustration  shows  our  180°  FLOOD  LIGHT  for 
use  with  electric  lamp  or  acetylene  gas.  This  Light  was 
specially  designed  for  flooding  large  aerodromes  at  night 
to  enable  aircraft  to  land  in  safety.  Contractors  and  others 
requiring  the  brightest  possible  illumination  of  outdoor  spaces  at 
night  will  find  these  Flood  Lights  a  most  remarkable  advance  on 
existing  methods,  as  owing  to  the  scientific  collection  and  direc- 
tion of  the  light,  the  intensity  in  the  required  field  is  enormously 
increased.  They  throw  a  semi-circular  beam  of  200  to  400 
yards  effective  radius  whose  intensity  is  as  good  in  line  with  the 
Light  as  in  front  of  it,  the  top  of  the  beam  being  practically 
horizontal. 

The  weight  of  this  Light  built  to  suit  1,000  or  1,500- watt 
electric  lamp  or  with  our  special  acetylene  burner  is  30  Ib.  net 
and  95  Ib.  packed,  the  dimensions  being  about  20"  each  way. 

We  can  supply  special  contractors'  tripods  complete  with 
extending  top  and  racking  gear  to  suit  (net  weight  45  Ib.)  ;  also 
empty  bottles  to  take  4,000  litres  dissolved  acetylene. 


Sole  Concessionaire  for  the  British  Empire  and  the  U.S.A.  :- 

MAJOR  J.  P.  ASHLEY-WALLER 

Audrey  House,  Ely  Place,  London 

Cables:  "  Nicanpar,  London" 
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up  the  work.  Women  were  practically  new  to  public  life,  their  minds  were  fresh,  fand  they 
should  come  in  to  help  where  the  men  had  failed,  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  [the  sreat 
privileges  which  had  fallen  to  them,  and  to  help  those  who  believed  in  England,~in  all  her 
traditions,  all  her  glory,  and  help  others  to  realise  it. 

Commander  THOMAS  said  it  would  pay  the  country  to  have  Mr.  Fisher  go  round  the 
Empire  and  make  such  a  speech  as  they  had  just  listened  to.  Lord  Meath  had  touched  on 
the  spirit  of  Bolshevism.  The  majority  of  people  did  not  realise  what  they  were  teaching 
children  in  the  Bolshevik  Sunday  Schools.  It  was  what  we  learned  as  little  children  that 
remained  fwith  us  when  men,  and,  remembering  this,  what  of  the  next  generation  if  this 
poison  were  allowed  still  to  be  poured  into  children's  ears  ?  The  world  needed  Creat  Britain. 
Many  nations  sheltered  under  the  freedom  and  protection  of  her  flag,  and  many  a  race  had 
only  a  sense  of  freedom  when  under  the  British  flag. 

Mrs.  SHERWELL  KELLY  and  Mr.  C.  S.  SKEELS  made  short  speeches,  and  the  Rev.  DAVID 
WILSON  emphasised  the  great  danger  of  the  Bolshevik  Sunday  Schools,  where  one  of  the  ten 
commandments  was:  "Thou  shalt  not  be  a  patriot." 

Mr.  VICTOR  FISHER,  in  concluding  the  meeting,  said  that  if  the  people  who  believed  in 
the  Empire  had  but  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  they  despised,  they  would  soon 
have  the  country  with  them. 
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OBITUARY. 

iThe  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret :  f   ' 

'H.  P.  Murray- Aynsley,  J.P.,  E.  Nordon,  A.  Da  vies,  R.  W.  Crowther,  J.P.,  Jltear-Admiral 
J.  S.  Dumaresq",  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  C.  P.  de  Silva,  G.  P.  Jordan,  M.B.,  A.  Xorman  (Thornton, 
Walter  Shovelton,  Sir  Richard  Vassal-Smith,  Bart.,  Hugh  R.  Warneford-Thomson.  Henry 
Bois,  Harry  Golding,  A.  Levy.  Wm.  Brunton,  David  Reid,  E.  L.  !Bray,  W.  F.  'H.  Pocock, 
Wm.  Gibson.  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Northcliffe,  L.  Lewton  Brain,  R.  C.  Sayer,  E.  H.  Laird. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  HONORARY  ORGANISING  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  A.  S.  HAYNES  '(British  Malaya). 


ARRIVALS   AND   DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND   ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Aden. — L.  F.  Fox.  Argentine. — Major  H.  A.  Botvser,  A.  P.  Fox,  R.  Ninian  Mackenzie. 
Bermuda.— #.  C.  Hollis  Hallett.  British  Honduras.— 8.  Wolffsohn,  G.  E.  Grabham.  British 
Solomon  Islands. — Dr.  N.  Crichlow.  Cameroons. — Lieut.  A.  G.  T.  'Grier,  \fi.N.  Canada.— 
H.  E.  Arnold.  China. — E.  Mortimer  Reid.  Colombia. — F.  Norman  Riley.  Cyprus.— 
J.  O.  Burgess.  Egypt. — Miss  A.  Claridge,  0.  Gaunt,  A.  EWvn  Scott.  India.— Captain 
A.  E.  Dowsett,  M.C.,  Major  F.  Howard  Tyas.  Kenya  Colony. —  W.  R.  Allen,  J.  H.  D. 
Beales,  Captain  H.  J.  Sheldon,,  P.  D.  Townsend,  Malay  States.—//.  Doel,  \J.  Laird.  New 
Zealand.— A.  W.  Beevan,  C.  G.  Mc.Kellar,  Mrs.  Wm,.  Smyth.  Rhodesia.— A.  Boggie. 
Spain. — Lieut. -Colonel  C.  Thoroton.  South  Africa. — Major  H.  P.  Mills,  *M.  Nathan.  Sudan. 
— W.  Nicholls.  Tanganyika  Territory. — Dr.  J.  G.  McNaughton.  Trinidad. — W.  Samry. 
West  Africa.— A.  Davenport,  W.  E.  Dames,  S.  M.  Despicht,  Captain  J.  F.  J.  Fit~.  pa  trick, 
S.  H.  Garnett,  C.  H.  B.  Marcus. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.—^.  \E.  W.  James,  C.  W.  Anthony.  Australia.—^.  N.  Dangar,  Hon.  Tetley 
Gant,  F.  W.  Learoyd,  J.  Macdougall,  F.  C.  Millin,  R.  H.  Modlin,  J.  S.  Stansfeld,  T.  Steele. 
Brazil.— JF.  E.  Gotelee.  British  Guiana.— R.  P.  Daggett,  C.  H.  E.  Legge,  John  Macdanald. 
Canada. — F.  E.  Cornell,  A.  E.  Gilverson,  R.  F.  McWilliams,  Major  F.  Ney.  Ceylon. — 
P.  E.  Pieris.  China.— F.  C.  Flack.  Egypt.— Captain  H.  Hier  Davies,  Captain  J.  F.  C. 
O'Brien.  India.— P.  J.  Anderson,  J.  M.  P.  Annan,  H.H.  The  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  G.C.S.I., 
W.  Stuart  Fraser,  A.  M.  Macphail,  C.  J.  Rowbotham.  Kenya  Colony.— G.  F.  Ball.  Malay 
States.— -B.  8.  Mee.  Mauritius.— -Dr.  //.  .4.  Tampan  y.  New  Zealand.—/?.  S.  Sutherland. 
Peru. — J.  Innes  Mitchell,  A.  Hoivell  William*.  Rhodesia.  -,/.  W.  Downie.  South  Africa. 
-  <t.  Alderson,  Rev.  Canon  P.  W.  H.  K?ttlewdL  E.  C.  Reimolds.  Straits  Settlements,—^ 
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By 

Appointment 


HM.  The  King. 


FISONS' 

IPSWICH 

FERTILIZERS 

"  The  Best  in  the  Wor Id" 

for 

Wheat        Sugar  Cane     Fruit 
Potatoes     Rubber  Rice 

Maize        Tea  Coffee 

and  many  other  crops. 

Fisons'  Ipswich  Fertilizers  are  sold 
under  guaranteed  analysis  and  de- 
livered F.O.B.  London.  Quotations 
and  full  particulars  sent  on  application 
for  large  or  small  quantities. 

JOSEPH  FISON  &  Co.  Ltd., 

IPSWICH. 


E.   BRICE  &  CO. 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 


GALLE  JAGUEY,  esq.,  CUBA 
SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA 


A  PERMANENT  INCOME 
OF  £500  PER  ANNUM 

can  be  secured  from  a  five-acre 
Orange  Orchard  in  South  Africa 
after  the  fifth  year  by  an  outlay 
of  £125  for  five  years.  The  South 
African  Prudential  created  a 
record  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show,  Pietermaritzburg  (the 
premier  show  in  South  Africa). 
It  gained  the  gold  medal  for 
general  citrus  exhibits  and  17 
first  prizes.  A  general  officer, 
late  of  the  Headquarter  Staff, 
Simla,  now  in  South  Africa,  writes 
home  to  a  correspondent :  "  I  have 
no  connection  with  the  South 
African  Prudential,  Ltd.,  beyond 
being  a  plotholder,  and  only  wish 
I  could-  double  my  holding." 

Write  T)ept.  U.E.  for  full  particulars,  to  the 

South   African   Prudential,  Ltd. 

Ulster  Chambers,   Regent  Street,  W.I 


Licensed  Passage  Brokers. 


all  parts  of  the 
BRITISH  EMPIRE 
Please  write  or  phone  us. 
Clients  are  not  expected  to  wait 
onUS-wewaitonTHEM. 


First-Class 

ACCOMMODATION 

LONDON,  COUNTRY,  RIVER  or  SEASIDE. 
OVERSEAS  VISITORS 

coming  to  England  for  long  or  short  periods  can  obtain 
full   particulars  from 

THE  WEST  END  ASSOCIATION 

92  New  Bond  Street      ....        London,  W.I. 

(MAYFAIR  3259) 
Nursing  Homes  ::   Good  Schools  ::   Social  Introductions  a  speciil  feature 
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Laurence  N.  Guillemard,  K.C.B.  West  Mnca.—Lieut.-Col&nel  H.  W.  M.  Bamford,  Captain 
G.  Coleman,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  W.  Graham,  D.  R.  M.  May,  It.  B.  MerreU,  V.  Murray,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Fair/ax  Scott,  W.  G.  Watt,  P.  Wilmot-Carlt&n.  Zanzibar.—  T.  S.  Tomlinson. 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and^the  office  we  would  remind  them  that  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  held  in  1921,  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  '3s.  Qd., 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  lls.  6d. — as  from  the  1st  of  January  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers,  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India,  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $19.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  11*.  6d.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only). 
Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Boyal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits 
Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of 
India.  Egypt. — Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa.— Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies.— Colonial  Bank. 


THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

List  of  annual  subscribers  and  donations  will  be  found  on  page  595. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Fellows 
and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  official 
photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who  are  presenting  a 
copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute  collection,  and  allow  a 
discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over  four  hundred  Fellows 
and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studio. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and  enamel, 
and  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the  watch- 
chain,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  Qd.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only,  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the 
button-hole,  at  a  cost  of  55.  each,  postage  Gd.  extra,  upon  application  being  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Badge  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold  and 
enamel  to  order. 


OVERSEAS  VISITORS  AND  LONDON  CLUBS. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and 
certain  London  Clubs  by  which  any  non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  bearing 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  particular  Club.  Fellows  desiring  informa- 
tion on  this  point  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee 
(Information  Bureau),  Institute  Building. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  List  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31,  1921,  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows  at  2s.  Qd.  each. 
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WAY  &  Co.  LTD. 

COLONIAL   AGENTS  &  EQUIPMENT. 


11  HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,    S.W.I. 

(Three    doors  above 
Haymarket  Theatre} 


SHOWROOM 


COMPLETE  CAMP  EQUIPMENTS.       Deferred  payments    arranged    when    required. 
PROVISIONS,  suitable  for  Tropics,  OF    ANY    BRAND,    at    Manufacturers'  Best    Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  "MIDGET*  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  small  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MILL  in  existence  which 
can  do  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revolutionising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2,500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  by  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest-grade  flour  at  lower 
working  cost  than  big  modern  mills. 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high-grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R.  TATTERSALL  &  CO.,    Dept.  H,  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  3.      j 


A    "TANK"    MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR. 

DURING  the  Great  War  Lernlards'  Northampton  Factory  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-resisting  boot  for 
^  use  in  the  Tanks.     The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer's  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  a  specially 
made  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  welt. 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  model  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No.  6005. 

LENNARDS       LIMITED  ^^  35/. 

BRISTOL,      ENGLAND      (and  200  Branches)      Overseas  Postage  extra. 
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United    Kingdom : 

ENGLAND  :    W.  H.  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  BEDFORD. 

E.  P.  BOOTH,  ESQ.,  BIRMINGHAM. 
V.  COLLETT,  ESQ.,  WORCESTER. 
W.  E.  FARR,  ESQ.,  LEEDS. 

MARTIN       GRIFFITHS,       ESQ.,       BRISTOL 

BRANCH. 
C.  B.  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  PURLEY. 

F.  F.    W.    HAWKER,   ESQ.,   M.B.E.,    PLY- 
MOUTH. 

MAJOR  MALCOLM  PVOBERTSON,  WINCHESTER. 
COUNCILLOR  HERBERT  SHAW,  NEWCASTLE- 

ON-TYNB. 
JOHN  SPEAK,  ESQ.,  BOSTON. 

C.  A.  VINCE  ESQ.,  BIRMINGHAM. 
SCOTLAND  :   S.  G.  ALEXANDER,  ESQ.,  INVER- 
NESS. 

F.  NoRiE-MiLLER,  ESQ.,  PERTH.- 
JOHN  A.  NICOL,  ESQ.,  ABERDEEN. 

D.  R.  STAVERT,  ESQ.,  EDINBURGH. 
PROFESSOR  R.  WALLACE,  EDINBURGH. 

Dominion  of  Canada  : 
ALBERTA  :     R.    B.    BENNETT,    ESQ.,    M.P., 

CALGARY. 

JOHN  A.  MCDOUGALL,  ESQ.,  EDMONTON. 
C.  E.  SMYTH,  ESQ.,  MEDICINE  HAT. 
BRITISH    COLUMBIA  :     C.    T.    CROSS    (Hon. 

Secretary,  Vancouver  Island  Branch). 
MANITOBA  :  C.  W.  ROWLEY,  ESQ.,  WINNIPEG 
(Hon.  Organising  Secretary  for  Manitoba). 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  :  ROBERT  FITZ  RANDOLPH, 

ESQ.,  FREDERICTON. 
NOVA  SCOTIA  :    REGINALD  V.  HARRIS,  ESQ., 

HALIFAX. 

ONTARIO  :  PRINCIPAL  W.  L.  GRANT,  TORONTO 
(Hon.  Organising  Secretary  for  Ontario). 
C.  FREDERICK  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  OTTAWA. 
SENATOR  HON.  A.  C.  HARDY,  BROCKVILLE. 
C.  E.  JAMIESON,  ESQ.,  PETERBOROUGH. 
LIEUT. -COLONEL    W.     N.    PONTON,    K.C., 

BELLEVILLE. 

LIEUT. -COLONEL  S.  W.  RAY,  PORT  ARTHUR. 
C.  S.  SCOTT,  ESQ.,  HAMILTON. 
H.  L.  WEBSTER,  ESQ.,  KIRKLAND  LAKE. 
COLONEL  A.  J.  WILKES,  K.C.,  BRANTFORD. 
S.  J.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  KITCHENER. 
QUEBEC  :     FREDERIC    HAGUE,    ESQ.,    K.C., 
B.C.L.,     MONTREAL     (Hon.     Organising 
Secretary  for  Quebec). 
W.  TEES  CURRAN,  ESQ.,  MONTREAL. 
NORMAN    R.    FISHER,    ESQ.,    THETFORD 

MINES. 

LEONARD  W.  JUST,  ESQ;,  MONTREAL. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  : 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  :   F.  W.  CROAKER,  ESQ., 

BREWARRINA. 

C.  EARP,  ESQ.,  NEWCASTLE. 
HON.  G.  F.  EARP,  SYDNEY. 
H.  C.  MACFIE,  SYDNEY. 
B.  M.  MACKENZIE,  ESQ.,  Branch  Secretary, 

SYDNEY. 

J.  M.  MYERS,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY. 
QUEENSLAND  :     A.     J.    MCDONNELL,    ESQ.. 

TOOWOOMBA. 

J.  N.  PARKES,  ESQ.,  TOWNS VILLE. 
G.  K.  SEABROOK,  ESQ.,  Branch  Secretary, 
BRISBANE. 


HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE* 
HON.  A.  J.  THYNNE,  M.L.C.,  BRISBANE. 
SOUTH    AUSTRALIA  :    E.    C.   HARVEY,   ESQ., 

Branch  Secretary,  ADELAIDE. 
TASMANIA  :     D'ARCY    W.    ADDISON.    ESQ., 
M.V.O.,  i.s.o.,  Branch  Secretary,  HOB  ART. 
E.  MORRIS  MILLER,  ESQ.,  HOBART. 
C.  W.  DANVERS  WALKER,  ESQ.,LAUNCESTON. 
VICTORIA  :   SIR  J.  W.  BARRETT,  M.D.,  K.B.K., 
C.M.G.,  MELBOURNE. 

A.  H.      BARRACLOUGJH,     ESQ.,     Branch 
Secretary,   MELBOURNE. 

MAJOR  HENRY  BREW,  BALLARAT. 
WESTERN     AUSTRALIA  :      FRANK     BIDDLES, 
ESQ.,  FREMANTLE. 

B.  H.  DARBYSHIRE,  ESQ.,  PERTH. 
MAJOR  H.  A.  F.  WILKINSON,  PERTH. 
KINGSLEY  FAIRBRIDGE,  ESQ.,  PINJAKRA. 

PAPUA:    H.  E.  J.  H.  P.  MURRAY,  ESQ.,  C.M.G., 

PORT  MORES  BY. 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  : 

AUCKLAND  :   W.  J.  NAPIER,  ESQ. 
H.  G.  SETH-SMITH,  ESQ. 
PROFESSOR  F.  P.  WORLKY. 
CHRISTCHURCH  :  tT.  H.  RHODES,  Hon.  Branch 

Secretary. 

BASIL  SETH-SMITH,  ESQ. 
DUNEDIN  :  B.  C.  McARTNEY,  ESQ. 
GISBORNE  :  MAJOR  JAMES  R.  KIRK,  M.B.E. 

H.  H.  WALL,  ESQ. 
NAPIER  :   PATRICK  MCLEAN,  ESQ. 
R.  D.  DOUGLAS  MACLEAN,  ESQ. 
NEW  PLYMOUTH  :   WALTER  J.  PENN,  ESQ.. 
WELLINGTON  :   LEONARD  TRIPP,  ESQ. 

LIEUT. -COLON EL  DAVID  S.  WYLIE,  C.M.C.. 
Union  of  South  Africa  : 

CAPE  PROVINCE:   C.  D.  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPE 

TOWN. 

JOHN  POOLEY,  ESQ.,  J.P.,  KIMBERLEY. 
DAVID    REES,    ESQ.,    C.B.E.,    J.P.,    EAST 

LONDON. 
LIEUT.-COL.    F.    A.    SAUNDERS,    F.R.C.S., 

GRAHAMSTOWN. 

MAX  SONNENBURG,  ESQ.,  VRYBURG. 

P.  J.  WASSUNG,  ESQ.,  MOSSEL  BAY. 

NATAL  :  G.  C.  COLLINS,  ESQ.,  DURBAN. 

E.  W.  NOYCE,  ESQ.,  UMKOMAAS. 

F.  R.  SHAW,  ESQ.,  MARITZBURG. 
ORANGE    FREE    STATE  :     MAJOR    K.    P.    C. 

APTHORP,  WESTMINSTER. 
TRANSVAAL  :  J.  WALDIE  PEIRSON,  ESQ.,  K.C., 

JOHANNESBURG. 

THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
Bechuanaland  :    H.    C.    WEATHERILT,    ESQ., 

PALLA. 

Bermuda :  HON.  HENRY  LOCKWARD,  HAMILTON. 
S.  STANLEY  SPURLING,  ESQ.,  O.B.E.,  M.C.P., 
ST.  GEORGE'S. 

British  Malaya  :  A.  S.  "  HAYNES  (Hon. 
Organising  Secretary  for  British 
Malaya). 

G.  P.  BRADNEY,  ESQ.,  KUALA  LUMPUR. 
W.  LANCE  CONLAY,  ESQ.,  KUALA  LUMPUR. 
L.  S.  DALE,  ESQ.,  SINGAPORE. 

Buraia  :  EDMUND  HORSWELL,  ESQ.,  RANGOON. 
Ceylon  :  R.  H.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  COLOMBO. 
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HOTEL    VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE  ^OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionab'e  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily 

Cuisine  and   Service  of   the    first    order. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 

FRANCIS   TOWLE, 

Managing  Director 
Gordon    Hotels,   Ltd. 


Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  London. 
Telephone  :  426  Gerrard. 


NEW  YORK 

SOUTH  AMERICA 


Pleasure    Cruises    to    NORWAY    by 
R.M.S.P.  "AVON"- June,  July,  and  August. 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

ATLANTIC  HOUSE.  MOORGATE. 
E.C.2,  &  AMERICA  HOUSE.  COCK- 
SPUR  STREET,  S.W.I 


THE   PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION    CO. 

GOREE.  WATER    STREET. 
LIVERPOOL 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if   UNITED  EM  PIPE  is  mentioned. 
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Channel  Islands  :  EDWARD  O.  JOHNSON,  ESQ  , 

i.s.o.,  JERSEY.. 
Cyprus  :  KINQSLEY  W.  STEAD,  ESQ.,  LARNACA. 

Egypt :  H.  D.  CARVER,  ESQ.,  ALEXANDRIA. 
A.  S.  MERTON,  ESQ.,  M.B.E.,  CAIKO. 

Falkland  Islands  :  G.  I.  TURNER,  ESQ. 

Fiji  :  C.  A.  LA  TOUCHE  BROUGH,  ESQ.,  LL.B. 

Gambia :    H.  E.    CAPTAIN    C.    H.    ARMITAGE, 

C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

Gold  Coast  Colony  :  LIEUT.-COL.  C.  E.  D.  REW, 
KUMASSI. 

HON.  K.  W.  H.  WILKINSON.  ACCRA. 
Hong-Kong  :  Hon.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
India  :  C.  T.  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  CAWNPORE. 

J.  E.  ASPINWALL,  ESQ.,  BOMBAY. 

V.  B.  GOLDSMITH,  ESQ.,  BHUTAN  DUARS. 

W.   W.    H.OKNELL,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CALCUTTA. 

H.  N.  HUTCHINSON,  ESQ.,   i.c.s.,    PUNJAB. 
MAJOR  H.  B.  MCKERROW,  BOMBAY. 
JAMES  R.  PEAHSUN,  ESQ.,  C.I.E.,I.C.S.,  AGRA. 
H.  G.  D.  TURNBULL,  ESQ.,  POOKJ. 
Irak :   E.    0.    MOUSLKY,     ESQ.,   M.A.,    LL.B., 

BAGDAD. 
Kenya  Cjlony  :     ALEXANDER     DAVIS,     ESQ., 

NAIROBI. 

CAPTAIN  C.  O'HAGAN,  NYERI. 
Malta  :  A.  BARTOLO,  ESQ.^  B.LITT.,  LL.D. 
Mauritius :    GEORGE    DICKSON,    ESQ.,    PORT 
Louis. 

Nauru,  Western  Pacific  :  G.  B.  SMITH  REWSE, 
ESQ. 

Newfoundland  :  HON.  ROBERT  WATSON,  M.E.C., 

ST.  JOHN'S. 
Nigeria  :  A.  R.  CANNING,  ESQ.,  Jos. 

CAPTAIN  L.  W.  LA  CHARD,  KADUNA. 

R.  G.  S.  MILLER,  ESQ.,  F.R.G.S.,  IBADAN. 
Nyasaland  :  LAURENCE  SMITH,  ESQ.,  ZOMBA. 
Ocean  Island  :  A.  F.  GRIMBLE,  ESQ. 
Rhodesia  :  W.  D.  COPLEY,  ESQ.,  BULAWAYO. 

F.  W.  POSSELT,  ESQ.,  GWANDA. 

THOMAS  STEWART,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  SALIS- 
BURY. 
Rhodesia,  Northern :    H.   A.  BALDOCK,    ESQ., 

LIVINGSTONE. 

A.  C.  HAYTER,  ESQ.,  FORT  JAMESON. 
Samoa  :    H.  C.  TENNENT,  ESQ.,  APIA. 
Sierra  Leone :  L.  BELWAR,  ESQ.,  FREETOWN. 
Solomon  Islands  :  R.  R.  PUGH,  ESQ.,  TULAGI. 
Swaziland  :     ALLISTEB     M.     MILLER,     ESQ., 

MBABANE. 
Tanganyika  Territory  :   A.   M.   D.  TURNBULL, 

ESQ.,  MNANZA. 
Uganda   Protectorate :     E.    C.   ELIOT,    ESQ., 

ENTEBBE. 
West  Indies  : 
BAHAMAS  :      HARCOURT      MALCOLM,     ESQ., 

K.C.,  M.H.A.,  NASSAU. 
BARBADOS  :  DARNLEY  C.  C.  DA  COSTA,  ESQ., 

BRIDGETOWN. 

CHARLES  HAYNES,  ESQ.,  BRIDGETOWN. 
E.  C.  JACKMAN..  ESQ..  M.C.P.,  BRIDGETOWN. 


BRITISH   GUIANA  :     WALTER   J.    GILCHRIST, 
ESQ.,  GEORGETOWN. 

HON.    J.    J.    NUNAN,    M.A.,    LL.D.,    GEORGE- 
TOWN. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS  :   H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIP? 

ESQ. 
JAMAICA  :  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 

A.  W.  FARQUHARSON,  ESQ.,  JAMAICA   IM- 
PERIAL ASSOCIATION,  KINGSTON. 

HON.  W.  COKE  KERR,  MONTEGO  BAY. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  R.  S.  D.  GOODWIN,  ESQ., 

ANTIGUA. 

HON.  A.  Mom  REID,  M.E.C.,  ST.  KITTS. 
TRINIDAD:    G.  BRUCE   AUSTIN,    ESQ.,  PORT 

OF  SPAIN. 
HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  G.  C.  DEANE,  PORT  OF 

SPAIN. 

W.  J.  DOUGLASS,  ESQ.,  PORT  OF  SPAIN. 
HON.    HUGH    MCCLELLAND,    M.L.C.,    SAN 

FERNANDO. 
WINDWARD  ISLANDS  :  HON.  D.  S.  DE  FREITAS, 

M.L.C.,  GRENADA. 

J.  D.  FISHER,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  ST.  LUCIA. 
HON.  C.  J.  SIMMONS,  M.E.C.,  ST.  VINCENT. 
Zanzibar  :  A.  F.  M.  CRISP,  ESQ. 
Argentine  :     W.     WARDEN,     ESQ.,     BUENOS 

AIRES. 
W.    B.    HARDING    GREEN,    ESQ.,    BAHIA 

BLANCA. 
Belgian  Congo  :  MAJOR  C.  CLAUDE  WALLACE, 

ALBERTA. 

Brazil :  CHARLES  0.  KEN  YON,  ESQ.,  SANTOS. 
HENRY    L.    WHEATLEY,    ESQ.,    Rio    DE 

JANEIRO. 
Canary   Islands  :    ARTHUR  G.   SPRAGG,   ESQ., 

TENERIFFE. 

Chili :  G.  C.  KENRICK,  ESQ.,  VALPARAISO. 
C.  F.  PEEBLES,  ESQ.,  COQUIMBO. 
W.    HUSON     ROBINSON,     ESQ.,     ANTOFA- 
GASTA. 

B.  H.  TOWNSEND,  ESQ..  PUNTA  ARENAS. 
China:  CAMPBELL  HENDERSON,  ESQ,  SHANGHAI. 

MAJOR  E.  V.  BISHOP,  R.E.,  SHANGHAI. 
Cuba  :  E.  P.  V.  BRICE,  ESQ.,  SANTIAGO. 
France  :  SIR  JOHN  PILTER,  PARIS. 

MANLEY  BEND  ALL,  ESQ.,  BORDEAUX. 
Guatemala  :  P.  DALGLEISH,  ESQ.  (Acting). 
Holland  :  J.  M.  PRILLEVITZ,  ESQ.,  THE  HAGUE. 
Mexico  :  F.  W.  GREEN,  ESQ.,  MEXICO  CITY. 

C.  HARDWICKE,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  MINATITLAN. 
Peru  :  REV.  ARCHIBALD  NICOL,  M.A.,  LIMA. 
Porto  Rico  :  A.  H.  NOBLE,  ESQ.,  SAN  JUAN. 
Portugal :  G.  B.  BEAK,  ESQ.,  LISBON. 

Spain  :  W.  GILES  NASH,  ESQ.,  PROVENCE  DE 

HUELVA. 

Sumatra  :  W.  L.  SIMON,  ESQ.,  MEDAN. 
United  States  :  G.  COOKE  ADAMS,  ESQ.,  M.D., 

C.M.,  CHICAGO. 

W.  F.  BULLOCK,  ESQ.,  NEW  YORK. 
FRANK  W.  GRAHAM,  ESQ.,  DENVER. 
FREDERICK  P.  LEE.  ESQ.,  SANTA  MONICA, 

CAL. 
^ENEAS     MACKENZIE,     ESQ.,     PORTLAND, 

OREGON. 

J.  B.  WHYTE,  ESQ.,  NEW  YORK. 
G.  H.  WINDELER,  ESQ.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Uruguay  :  JOHN  ADAMS,  ESQ.,  MONTEVIDEO 


Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  PrinterstCoMiestert  London,  ^nd  Eton. 
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THE  new  Ladies'  Room  and  the  Luncheon  Room  are  practically  complete,  and  will 
be  open  for  use  during  October.  All  Associates,  and  particularly  Lady  Associates,  are 
urged  to  seize  this  favourable  opportunity  to  convert  to  full  Fellowship.  An  account 
of  the  changes  will  be  published  in  November  UNITED  EMPIRE. 

EDITORIAL    NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

MUSTAPHA  KEMAL  PASHA  has  changed  the  whole  world-outlook  by 
a  masterly  turning  of  the  tables  in  Anatolia.    At  the  end  of  July  the 
Greeks  were  proposing  to   occupy  Constantinople  in 
order  to   force  peace   with   Turkey ;    at  the   end   of 
_,.   ,  August,  Kemal  Pasha  delivered  at  Afium  Karahissar 

the  first  of  a  series  of  smashing  blows  at  the  Greek 
positions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  the  Greeks 
had  been  driven  even  from  Smyrna,  three  parts  of  which  have  been 
consumed  by  incendiary  fires.  Kemal  Pasha  has  converted  the 
unratified  Treaty  of  Sevres  into  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  the  dreams  of 
Greece  have  ended  in  tragedy  and  disaster,  opening  up  possibilities, 
though  it  is  hoped  not  the  probability,  of  a  new  war  in  South-Eastern 
Europe.  Kemal  Pasha's  future  movements,  unless  his  hand  is  forced, 
depend  no  doubt  on  what  Great  Britain  and  France  may  do.  Neither 
wants  war,  but  Great  Britain  promptly  sent  naval  and  military 
reinforcements  to  the  Dardanelles.  Anzac  memories  make  Gallipoli 
sacred  ground,  and  the  response  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
to  the  British  Government's  inquiry  whether  they  would  wish  to 
lend  a  hand  if  the  worst  should  happen,  was  instant.  Kemal' s  terms 
are  the  evacuation  of  Constantinople  and  the  restoration  of  Thrace, 
including  Adrianople.  The  Allies  insist  that  whatever  else  is  conceded 
the  Straits  must  be  free.  What  Kemal  demands  is  practically  what 
the  Indian  Government  suggested  in  March  last  in  the  telegram  which 
led  to  Mr.  Montagu's  resignation.  Moslem  views  have  been  re-stated 
with  emphatic  brevity  in  messages  to  Lord  Reading  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  This  new  anxiety  has  for  the  moment  eclipsed  interest  in 
the  question  of  German  reparations  and  Allied  debts.  To  save  Germany 
from  collapse,  she  has  been  given  time  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Her 
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Treasury  Bonds  maturing  at  six  months,  with  due  guarantees,  will 
be  accepted.  Needless  to  say,  Germany  is  watching  events  in  the  Near 
East  closely,  and  in  no  direction  is  the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  impose 
their  will  on  the  vanquished  in  the  war  likely  to  have  a  greater 
repercussion  than  in  Berlin. 

THE  third  Assembly  of  The  League  of  Nations  met  at  Geneva  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  proposals  for 

disarmament,  a  sort  of  international  military  police, 
M.  Poincar^'s  and  the  settlement  of  the  Reparations  problem  have 
Note.  been  the  outstanding  subjects  of  discussion.  On  the 

eve  of  the  session  M.  Poincare  launched  what  purported 
to  be  a  reply  to  the  Balfour  Note  on  allied  debts.  The  tone  he 
adopted  must  make  many  despair  of  ever  bringing  the  politician  to 
a  frame  of  mind  which  would  give  the  ideals  of  the  League  a  sporting 
chance.  He  made  a  quite  invidious  comparison  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  the  war,  and  suggested  that  the  lending 
country,  which  is,  of  course,  Great  Britain,  made  French  borrowings 
necessary  because  its  industries  and  effectives  were  inadequate.  In 
M.  Poincare's  view  France  owes  Great  Britain  nothing  because  all 
indebtedness  was  incurred  in  the  common  cause,  and  in  any  case  he 
suggests  that  Great  Britain  overcharged  for  services  rendered.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  document  conveys  the  genuine  opinion 
of  France.  If  the  Balfour  Note  was  injudicious,  the  Poincare  reply 
is  a  blunder. '  Even  his  own  compatriots  describe  it  as  the  work  of 
"  a  busybody  lawyer  bent  on  exasperating  his  adversary." 

SIR  CAMPBELL  STUART  has  been  visiting  the  great  prairie  provinces, 
"  the  New  Canada  "  which  has  developed  since  he  was  a  boy.  If 

_       .     ,   the  interval  is  not  a  big  one,  the  changes  he  found 
The  Empire's  J?  .  6, 

Q.       +     *          were  many  and  great.    Ine  consciousness  or  nationhood 

p     ,  ,  is  apparent,   but  he  warns    Canada    that  nationhood 

brings  responsibilities.  He  thinks  Canada  should 
appoint  a  Minister  to  Washington,  where  her  interests  are  enormous, 
but  he  would  confine  his  duties  to  Canada  and  not  overweight  him 
by  concern  in  matters  which  properly  belong  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador. '  What  Canada  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  population," 
writes  Sir  Campbell  Stuart.  "  She  needs  a  strong  immigration  policy, 
together  with  the  widest  possible  advertisement  of  what  she  has  to 
offer.  Her  empty  spaces  are  calling  for  settlers."  The  opportunity 
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for  filling  them  is  surely  now.  Canon  Heeney,  "  a  Canadian  and  for 
twelve  years  rector  of  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  Winnipeg,"  is 
of  opinion  that  "  the  Canadian  Government  has  at  present  a  sterile 
policy  on  migration,  and  England  is  dead  to  the  imperative  present 
opportunity  in  her  nearest  Dominion."  This  criticism  supports 
Mr.  Christopher  Tumor's  statement  that  Dominion  Governments  are 
yet  "  far  from  realizing  that  migration  and  settlement  is  the  greatest 
problem  with  which  the  Empire  is  faced."  What  Canon  Heeney 
does  not  tell  us  is  how  the  Imperial  Government  can  seize  an 
"  opportunity  "  in  Canada  whilst  the  Canadian  policy  is  one  of  sharp 
restriction  in  regard  to  immigration.  Perhaps  Canada's  bumper 
harvest  may  induce  a  more  liberal  attitude  in  the  near  future. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Wade  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  British  Columbia  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  an  immediate 
redistribution  of  population  throughout  the  Empire,  and  the  Con- 
ference at  Toronto  called  by  Mr.  Doherty  has  declared  in  favour 
of  "  a  sane,  aggressive  immigration  policy."  Canon  Heeney  and  others 
will  be  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Wade  that  "  there  are  signs  on  all 
hands  that  Canada  is  awaking  "  to  the  need. 

PROGKESS  towards  an  Imperial  wireless  system  seems  to  be  acquir- 
ing momentum,  and  the  ideal  for  which  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Australian 

Prime  Minister,  fought  so  strenuously  at  the  Imperial 
mpena  Conference  last  year  is  now  near  realization.  Mr. 

E.  T.  Fisk,  the  managing  director  of  the  Amalgamated 
Wireless  Company  of  Australasia,  is  in  London  to  supervise  the  carrying 
out  of  Australia's  own  scheme.  The  appeal  which  wireless  makes 
to  all  practical  minds  has  been  quickened  by  the  cutting  of  the  trans- 
atlantic cables  by  the  Irish  Irregulars.  The  Post  Office  station  at 
Leafield,  near  Oxford,  provided  certain  American  and  Canadian 
papers  with  the  news  service  interrupted  by  the  action  of  the  Irish 
rebels.  Messages  from  Leafield,  it  is  said,  have  reached  even  Australia 
—a  fact  which  affords  some  idea  of  what  will  be  accomplished  when 
the  new  high  power  Imperial  system  is  at  work.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Empire  Press  Union  in  August  Mr.  Eobert  Donald  pointed  to 
a  possible  difficulty  which  timely  organization  should  avert.  Various 
Empire  chains,  not  one  of  which  will  be  complete  in  itself,  are  contem- 
plated or  in  process  of  creation  ;  one  public,  one  semi-public,  a  third 
private.  Mr.  Donald  urged  that  there  should  be  co-ordination ; 
otherwise  there  will  be  confusion. 
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ONCE  a  year,  said  Sir  Charles  Sherrington,  the  President,  the 

British  Association  tries  to  remove  the  reproach  that  "  science  lives 

too  much  to  itself."   Once  a  year  it  certainly  calls  upon 

I?1.8.  ,  the  thinkers  and  the  workers  in  many  diverse  fields 

to  give  their  fellows  and  the  general  public  the  benefit 
Association.     £  °,    .     -..  .  -.   ,,    .  ,     .  ml 

ot  their  discoveries  and  their  conclusions.     There  is, 

indeed,  invariably  enough  in  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  British 
Association  to  provide  the  student  with  material  for  thought  and 
inquiry  till  the  next  session  comes  round.  The  meeting  at  Hull  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Sir  Charles  Sherrington' s  presidential  address 
on  "  Some  Aspects  of  Animal  Mechanism  "  opened  up  once  again  the 
ever-fascinating  problems  of  mind  and  matter,  of  the  bearing  of  science 
on  religion.  He  explained  the  "  exquisite  mechanism  "  of  the  human 
body,  to  the  working  of  which  physics  and  chemistry  furnish  the 
key,  and  resolved  mind  into  a  development  of  the  nervous  system. 
Where  there  is  no  nervous  system,  mind,  he  says,  does  not  seem  to 
attach  to  life,  however  complex.  :<  The  how  of  the  mind's  connexion 
with  its  bodily  place  seems  still  utterly  enigma."  There  was  no  lack 
of  variety  in  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  different  sections.  They 
ranged  from  Lord  Meston's  account  of  the  solidarity  of  Islam  and  the 
paramount  political  necessity  for  the  extension  to  India  of  Imperial 
Citizenship  to  the  question  whether  continents  are  adrift ;  from  the 
ability  of  Germany  to  meet  her.  reparations  payments  in  full  to  the 
sense  of  humour  in  children ;  from  Lord  Bledisloe's  warning  to  land- 
owners that  they  must  amend  their  methods  if  they  would  avert 
land  nationalization  to  Dr.  Johs  Schmidt's  study  of  the  breeding 
ground  of  eels ;  from  the  Atom  as  a  source  of  energy  with  which  the 
human  race  might  change  the  climate  of  the  earth  or  possibly  migrate 
to  a  neighbouring  planet  to  the  development  of  .racial  types  through 
heredity  and  environment.  Food  here  for  digestion  and  assimilation 
by  the  most  voracious  of  mental  appetites! 

LORD  MONTAGU  OF  BEAULIEU  has  endorsed  all  the  hard  things 

that  have  recently  been  said  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  India.    That 

the  equipment  of  the  Force  was  scandalously  lacking 

.  *  has  long  been  clear  from  the  number  of  gallant  pilots 

who    have    crashed,    often    with    fatal    consequences. 

Flying  conditions  on  the  North-West  Frontier  are  notoriously  bad, 

and  the  machines  provided  for  operations  are  hopelessly  inefficient. 

The  letters  published  from  parents  whose  sons  have  been  sent  on 
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Empire  work  with  slender  chance  of  success,  even  though  they  escape 
with  their  lives,  are  heartrending  to  read.  Air  Vice-Marshal  Sir  John 
Salmond  has  been  in  India  investigating  matters,  and  his  report 
and  recommendations  will  be  awaited  with  anxious  interest.  In  a 
newspaper  interview  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  only  ten 
machines  out  of  seventy  are  airworthy.  India  should  either  have  a 
real  Air  Force  or  none  at  all ;  they  are  the  only  alternatives,  says 
Lord  Montagu.  All  the  tragedy  and  trouble  is  attributed  to  financial 
stringency.  The  human  element  is  as  good  in  India  as  at  home,  but 
the  material  is  lacking  because  the  Indian  Government  cannot  see 
its  way  to  allocate  funds  necessary  for  equipment,  spares,  and  renewals- 
It  is  a  short-sighted  economy.  Perhaps  the  great  experiment  which 
is  to  be  made  in  Mesopotamia  may  suggest  a  way  out  of  the  financial 
difficulty.  Mesopotamia  in  the  interests  of  economy  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  sole  charge  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Salmond.  Such  a  step  is  impossible  in  India,  but  the 
Mesopotamia  departure  may  serve  to  show  the  Indian  authorities 
how  efficiency  in  the  indispensable  aerial  arm  may  be  secured.  India 
can  better  afford  to  save  money  on  other  branches  of  defence  than 
on  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

MK.  D.  BENJAMIN'S  article  "  Where  Home  Manufacturers  Fail," 
written  as  the  result  of  recent  experience  in  placing  orders  in  England, 
raises  questions  which  call  for  serious  consideration. 
British  manufacturers  have  unquestionably  had  excep- 
tional difficulties  to  fight  against,  the  nature  of  which, 
were  strikingly  illustrated  by  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  when  he  said  that 
the  engineers'  dispute  had  cost  the  Wolseley  Motors  Company  alone 
some  £300,000.  Deliveries  in  such  circumstances  are  impossible  to 
guarantee,  though  that  does  not  dispose  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  point  that 
the  customer  is  entitled  to  prompt  notification.  Like  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Sir  Vincent  Caillard  looks  to  the  Empire  as  the  way  out  of  much 
present-day  trouble.  "  I  think  we  might  stop  pursuing  chimeras, 
which  lead  us  nowhere,  and  remember  the  British  Empire,"  he  said. 
"  It  would  be  wise  to  follow  an  example  set,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  develop,  in 
the  first  place,  the  prosperity  and  purchasing  power  of  our  own  kith 
and  kin.  There,  indeed,  is  a  remedy,  and  a  permanent  remedy,  for 
unemployment.  Then,  always  bearing  in  mind  a  generous  preference 
for  the  British  Empire,  and  preference,  although,  of  course,  on  a  lesser 
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scale,  for  our  Allies  in  tlie  Great  War,  let  us,  for  goodness'  sake,  turn 
our  most  serious  attention  to  the  security  of  our  own  home  markets. 
The  first  condition  of  trade  prosperity  and  of  no  unemployment  is  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  home  markets,  which  are  incomparably 
greater  than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together."  Sir 
Vincent  Caillard's  words  will  be  echoed  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  ; 
they  are  peculiarly  important  in  view  of  the  Fordney  Tariff  with  which 
the  United  States  seeks  to  keep  imports  down  to  a  minimum. 

UNFORTUNATELY  one  cannot  discover  in  the  speeches  made  at 

the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Southport  any  sign  that  the  facts  of 

the  economic  situation  at  home  are  recognized.     All 

our  troubles  are  traceable,  according  to  the  Trade 
Unionists  TT  .  .  .  .  ,  e 

d  P     t         Union   leaders,    to    a    vicious    social   system,    to    the 

wickedness  of  Capitalism,  and  to  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, which  by  persisting  in  efforts  to  get  something  out  of  Germany 
has  only  succeeded  in  driving  the  workers  of  Great  Britain  into  un- 
employment. Unassailable  economic  laws  are  airily  brushed  on  one 
side  ;  the  effect  of  strikes  and  of  high  wages  with  low  production  is 
ignored ;  and  all  that  the  Labour  leaders  have  to  offer  as  the  hope 
of  the  future  is  the  transference  of  the  reins  of  government  to  their 
own  hands.  The  two  things  really  accomplished  at  the  Southport 
Congress  were  the  passing  of  a  resolution  which,  by  declaring  officials 
too  old  at  70,  automatically  retires  so  good  a  servant  of  Trade 
Unionism  as  Mr.  Bowerman,  and  the  decision  to  acquire  the  Daily 
Herald  as  the  organ  of  the  Labour  Party.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  as  its  Editor  is  the  most  hopeful  move  made  by 
Trade  Unionism  for  a  long  time  past.  It  means  that  the  Socialistic 
programme  will  at  least  have  sane  advocacy,  and  that  the  Herald 
will  no  longer  be  made  the  mouthpiece  of  those  who  would  break  up 
the  British  Empire  in  the  interests  of  what  is  called  the  world 
revolution.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  knows  the  working  man  and  the 
British  Empire  equally  well. 

BRITISH    shipping  is  struggling    bravely   against    many  adverse 
influences — labour  difficulties,  small  cargoes,  and  the  efforts  of  the 

United  States  to  establish  a  Mercantile  Marine  at  any 
Mercantile  ny,       A        .         0,.     .       0  -,    .-,     ^.^ 

__     .  cost.     The  American  Shipping  Subsidy  Bill  proposes 

what  amount  to  discriminatory  measures  against  vessels 
Competition.  r  °.     ^     ,    .  , 

not  sailing  under  the  American  nag.     Sir  Frederick 

Lewis  in  his  survey  of  shipping  prospects  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
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Furness,  Withy  &  Company  made  out  a  strong  case  against  a  policy 
which  must  react  disastrously  on  the  free  flow  of  commerce  overseas. 
The  length  to  which  the  Americans  are  prepared  to  go  was  strikingly 
shown  when  the  British  Government  withdrew  the  exequatur  of  the 
American  Consul  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
adopting  improper  means  to  induce  passengers  to  travel  by  American 
vessels.  "  Equal  opportunities  in  all  ports  "  is  Sir  Frederick  Lewis's 
slogan.  Keen  competition  in  any  case  is  inevitable.  According  to  the 
latest  statistical  records  of  shipping,  there  are  some  14  millions  gross 
tons  more  afloat  in  1922  than  there  were  in  1914,  with  considerably 
less  business  to  be  done.  America  no  doubt  will  hit  its  own  nationals 
hard  in  the  effort  to  enable  her  Mercantile  Marine  to  carry  on  opera- 
tions at  all ;  only  with  experience  will  she  realize  the  price  she  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  shipping  enterprise 
of  the  British  Empire  will  suffer  also,  and  the  return  to  the  old  con- 
ditions of  prosperity  may  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

A  SENSATION  was  caused  by  the  findings  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  P.  &  0.  liner  Egypt.  The  Court  holds 

that  the  heavy  sacrifice  of  life  was  due  to  the  failure 
t(  e  „  of  the  master  and  chief  officer  to  take  proper  measures 
J  d  t  ^°  ma^e  ^ne  crew  efficient  or  to  maintain  discipline. 

The  master's  certificate  is  suspended  for  six  months, 
and  the  chief  officer  is  severely  censured.  The  Company  is  also 
held  responsible  for  failure  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  ensure 
compliance  with  their  regulations.  Even  the  panic  among  the  Lascars 
is  attributed  to  want  of  proper  leadership.  The  judgment  is  unques- 
tionably drastic  ;  but  in  view  of  the  evidence  and  of  the  serious 
loss  of  life  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  was  the  only  one  which  the 
Court  could  give.  That,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  unqualified 
view  of  nautical  men.  What  seems  certain  is  that  if  the  collision 
could  not  have  been  averted  by  those  in  charge  of  the  Egypt,  at  least 
its  consequences  might  have  been  minimized.  Passengers  by  the 
great  liners  are  entitled  to  look  for  discipline  and  leadership  in  such 
a  crisis.  The  great  shipping  companies  have  properly  been  keen 
to  escape  all  Government  interference  in  their  affairs.  If  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Court  is  acted  on  they  will  have  to  submit 
to  conditions  which  may  relieve  them  of  some  responsibility  but 
must  sometimes  be  a  source  of  irritation.  The  recommendation  says 
"  that  the  same  protection  as  to  the  safety  of  life  which  is  afforded 
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to   emigrant  ships  by  means   of  Board  of  Trade   supervision  and 
inspection  should  be  extended  to  all  foreign-going  passenger  ships." 

ME.   LEWIS  HASLAM,   M.P.,   died  on   September    12th    after  an 
operation.     He  had  been  a  sufferer  from  gastric  trouble  ever  since 
his  visit  to  Burma  last  year.   He  came  of  a  well-known 
Lancashire  family,   and  his  interests  were  largely  in 
the  Cotton  industry.     He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1906  as  a  Liberal,  and  in  1918  as  a  Coalition  Liberal.     His  quiet 
and  unassuming  manner  covered  very  earnest  and  deep  convictions 
on  both  domestic  and  Imperial  questions.  Essentially  he  was  a  Liberal 
Imperialist.    He  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  and  contributed  more  than  £2,000  to  the  New 
Premises  Fund.    His  vigilance  in  regard  to  Empire  matters  in  Parlia- 
ment was  of  happy  augury  for  his  usefulness  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  to  which  he  was  recently  elected.     His  death  adds  to  the 
serious  personal  losses  of  the  Institute  during  the  present  year. 

SIR  LESLIE  PROBYN,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  is  in  England  on 

short  leave  of  absence.     The  question  of  Jamaica's  constitution  and 

finances,   which  it  is   said  he   will   discuss   with  the 

randa.  Secretary  of  State?    makes    Mr    MacDermot's  article 

in  this  issue  especially  opportune. 

A  new  situation  in  South  Africa  has  been  created  by  the  reported 
pact  between  the  Nationalist  and  Labour  leaders,  involving  the 
abandonment  of  the  Republican  plank  in  the  Nationalist  platform 
by  General  Hertzog  and  of  the  land  tax  by  Colonel  Creswell.  A 
Nationalist-Labour  alliance  will  be  a  formidable  challenge  to  General 
Smuts  and  the  South  African  party,  if,  that  is,  the  electors  regard 
the  abandonment  of  the  objectionable  planks  as  genuine  and  final. 

As  the  result  of  his  negotiations  with  M.  Krassin,  Mr.  Leslie 
Urquhart  has  secured  an  undertaking  to  restore  the  property  of  the 
Russo-Asiatic  Corporation,  valued  at  £56,000,000,  and  a  promise  of 
assistance  in  restarting  the  company's  operations.  But  the  agreement 
has  to  be  ratified  by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  Moscow. 

The  Dutch  Government  having  decided  against  restriction  of 
rubber  output,  the  Colonial  Office  Committee  has  been  considering 
what  independent  action  should  be  taken  in  British  interests.  Every 
suggestion  seems  to  involve  sacrifices  by  the  British  planter,  while 
most  of  the  prospective  advantages  would  go  to  the  Dutch. 
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TWO  GREAT  INDIAN  PRINCES 

By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  MESTON,  K.C.S.I. 

IN  the  passing  of  the  two  well-known  Chiefs  of  Idar*  and  Jaipur,f  we  have  a 
symbol  of  the  change  that  is  coming  over  the  old  order  in  India.  The  two- 
princes  were  types  of  the  chivalrous  and  the  picturesque,  characters  of  an  era 
which  is  disappearing  as  a  new  India  is  being  born. 

The  Maharaja  of  Jaipur,  like  his  romantic  capital,  was  a  survival  from  feudal 
times.  Born  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  was  suddenly  snatched  up,  through 
the  vagaries  of  Hindu  succession,  to  the  throne  of  the  State  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  never  quite  shook  off  the  traces  of  his  origin.  Yet  the  romance 
of  it,  combined  with  his  natural  kindliness  of  heart,  endeared  him  to  his  people. 
"To  be  a  good  Maharaja,"  he  would  say,  "  you  must  understand  your  people 
and  have  lived  their  life  "  ;  and  then,  with  a  twinkle  at  some  memory  of  his 
stormy  youth,  he  would  add  :  "  Yes,  a  good  Maharaja  should  even  know  what 
it  feels  like  to  be  in  jail ;  /  have  been  in  jail."  Education  he  had  none,  and  up 
to  the  end  his  language  was  that  of  his  own  peasantry.  He  thus  remained,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Princes  and  similar  gatherings,  a  silent  and  puzzled  figure,  never 
reconciled  to  the  rapid  changes  which  he  saw  around  him.  "  Bikaner  and  Alwar 
are  mail  trains,"  he  was  fond  of  saying,  "  and  I  am  only  a  goods  train."  In  his 
bewilderment  at  new  ideas,  he  threw  himself  more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  the 
Brahmin  priesthood  and  the  stricter  observance  of  ceremonial  Hinduism.  Hence 
his  famous  descent  upon  London  for  King  Edward's  coronation,  with  every 
precaution  against  western  defilement,  with  a  shipload  of  servants  and  special 
food,  hogsheads  of  Ganges  water  to  drink,  and  tons  of  Indian  earth  to  be  spread 
for  him  to  sit  upon  when  he  dined.  Hence  also  his  long  and  costly  pilgrimages, 
with  battalions  of  special  trains,  carriages  fitted  up  as  travelling  temples,  and 
so  on.  Between  the  claims  of  piety  and  the  domestic  affections,  the  Maharaja 
came  in  later  life  to  leave  the  affairs  of  his  State  largely  in  other  hands ;  and 
administrative  reforms  fell  sadly  out  of  favour.  But  he  never  relaxed  either 
his  large-hearted  generosity  or  his  deep  personal  loyalty  to  the  King-Emperor ; 
and  he  had  a  short  way  with  anarchists  or  other  disturbers  of  the  realm.  In 
him  the  British  Government  has  lost  a  real  friend  ;  and  his  burly  genial  presence 
will  leave  a  gap  among  his  compeers  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 

The  Maharaja  of  Idar — affectionately  known  over  two  continents  as  "  Sir 
Partab  " — was  of  a  different  kidney.  A  soldier  from  infancy,  he  was  never  happy 
without  his  horse  and  his  sword  ;  and  until  his  death  he  retained  the  figure  and 
gait  of  a  smart  cavalry  officer.  Yet,  though  his  trade  was  soldiering,  fortune 
imposed  upon  him  heavier  administrative  work  than  falls  to  most  of  the  Indian 
rulers.  His  own  State  of  Idar  is  a  somewhat  minor  principality,  over  which  he 
ruled  for  only  eight  years,  from  1903  to  1911,  when  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
adopted  son,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  Jodhpur.  For  it  was  Jodhpur,  the  largest 
of  all  the  Rajputana  States  (its  area  is  that  of  Portugal),  that  lay  nearest  his 

*  Maharaja  Sir  Partab  Singh  of  Idar  died  on  the  4th  September,  aged  77. 

t  Maharaja  Sir  Siwai  Madho  Singh  of  Jaipur  died  on  1th  September,  aged  60. 
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heart.  He  belonged  to  its  royal  house,  the  proud  race  of  Rathor  thakurs, 
claiming  descent  from  the  epic  hero  Kama,  and  through  him  from  the  Sun ! 
He  had  served  it  for  years  as  Diwan,  or  prime  minister,  to  his  brother,  and  when 
that  prince  died  in  1895,  Sir  Partab  stayed  on  as  Regent  during  his  nephew's 
minority.  It  was  no  bed  of  roses  ;  the  court  was  extravagant,  the  people  turbu- 
lent, the  petty  chieftains  often  in  open  rebellion.  But  Sir  Partab's  sound  judg- 
ment and  high  courage  dominated  the  situation ;  order  was  enforced,  and  he 
left  Jodhpur  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  of  the  great  States. 
In  1911  a  minority  occurred  again,  and  Sir  Partab,  at  an  age  when  he  might 
well  have  rested  on  his  laurels,  resumed  his  old  task  of  Regent  and  its  heavy 
burdens.  Sport  of  all  kinds  was  his  relaxation  from  the  "cares  of  government. 
A  fine  shot,  a  daring  pig-sticker,  and  a  magnificent  polo  player,  his  supreme 
joy  was  in  war.  Whenever  fighting  was  in  prospect,  he  was  the  first  to  volunteer, 
with  the  cavalry  he  had  raised  and  trained  himself.  His  desires  were  gratified 
on  the  Indian  frontier,  in  China,  and  finally  in  France.  He  did  not  love  the 
Germans,  from  whom  he  had  received  scant  courtesy  when  he  fought  alongside 
them  in  the  Boxer  campaign ;  and  1914  found  him  burning  for  the  fray.  But 
a  war  of  attrition  in  trenches  puzzled  and  wearied  him,  and  he  never  achieved 
his  ambition  of  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  own  horsemen.  During 
his  spells  of  forced  inaction  he  would  run  over  to  London,  cheery  and  debonair 
as  the  youngest  officer  in  our  army.  One  morning  in  the  spring  of  1917  I  met 
him  coming  out  of  Marlborough  House.  He  went  there,  he  told  me,  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  day,  in  case  Queen  Alexandra  had  any  duty  for  him ;  "if 
she  wants  me,  I  am  there ;  if  she  doesn't  want  me,  she  need  never  know  that 
I  was  waiting."  He  was  the  most  gallant  and  chivalrous  of  souls.  Like  Jaipur 
he  had  comparatively  scanty  education,  and  he  was  always  a  little  hard  to 
understand  in  any  language  he  attempted.  But  what  he  lacked  in  book  learning 
he  made  up  in  the  shrewdest  of  mother  wit ;  and  there  was  no  quicker  and  better 
judge  of  either  a  man  or  a  horse.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  with  a  sense 
of  justice  which  no  religious  or  racial  predilections  were  allowed  to  affect ;  of 
priestly  pretentious  he  was  frankly  impatient.  His  liking  for  the  right  type  of 
Englishman  was  unfeigned ;  and  his  attachment  to  the  Crown  was  passionate 
and  unswerving.  May  the  earth  rest  lightly  on  his  ashes. 

In  their  natures  the  two  Chiefs  had  not  much  in  common  except  their  Rajput 
blood.  The  one  was  heavy  and  bucolic,  the  other  a  soldier  and  courtier  to  the 
finger-tips  ;  the  one  was  obsessed  by,  the  other  relatively  careless  of,  the  formal 
duties  of  their  religion  ;  the  one  was  an  easy-going  and  ultra-conservative  ruler, 
the  other  a  stern  and  competent  autocrat,  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  But  both 
of  them  were  old  enough  to  remember  days  when  India  was  less  comfortable  and 
safe  and  prosperous  than  it  is  to-day  ;  and  they  both  appreciated  what  the 
British  connexion  has  done  for  it.  That  is  where  the  new  order  is  breaking 
away,  for  it  is  apt,  like  all  young  nationalities,  to  forget  the  past.  But  courtesy 
can  never  wholly  die  out  of  the  Indian  heart,  nor  can  the  picturesque  fade  from 
Indian  life  ;  and  the  British  connexion  will  still  count  many  loyal  friends  when 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 
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By  D.  BENJAMIN,  Ex-President  Retail  Traders'  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 

As  an  Australian  business  man  interested  in  the  development  within  the 
Empire  of  Empire  Trade,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  British 
business  methods,  based  on  my  experiences  during  some  months  past  in  this 
country.  In  that  period  I  have  visited  many  manufacturing  centres,  besides 
being  in  constant  touch  with  business  transactions.  I  regret  to  say  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  are 
behind  the  times.  They  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  war  is 
over.  Their  outlook  seems  still  to  be  limited  by  considerations  which  were  sound 
enough  in  the  years  of  war,  but  which  are  out  of  date  in  a  world  crying  out  for 
the  new  business  arrangements  necessary  to  the  new  world.  As  a  result  the 
trade  of  the  Empire  is  suffering,  more  than  need  be,  and  British  suppliers  and 
oversea  customers  are  experiencing  inconvenience  and  loss. 

It  is  true  that  manufacturers  are  tampered  by  difficulties  set  up  by  sections 
of  the  workers  of  this  country.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  more  vigorous 
and  more  up-to-date  methods  were  practised  by  some  of  the  principals  of  huge 
manufacturing  concerns  here,  their  employees,  having  a  good  example  before 
their  eyes,  would  soon  fall  into  line. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  long  ago  made  up  its  mind  to  prefer  mer- 
chandise of  British  origin  to  that  of  other  countries.  Australia's  purchases  of 
British  goods  are  very  large,  and  of  great  value  to  the  British  manufacturing 
industry.  Australia's  bona  fides  in  this  regard  is  proved  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
fact  that  on  almost  every  article  imported  into  Australia,  preferential  duties 
favour  the  goods  of  the  mother-country,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  fact  of 
an  Anti-Dumping  Act  whereby  ex-enemy  goods  can  only  enter  Australia  with 
great  difficulty  and  at  high  cost.  And  Australians  not  only  prefer  British-made 
.articles  to  those  of  any  other  country.  Since  1914,  when  imports  of  ex-enemy 
goods  ceased,  the  Australian  public  has  become  more  than  ever  accustomed  to, 
and  attached  to,  British  goods.  The  opportunity  is  therefore  open  to  British 
manufacturers  to  secure  a  continuance  of  their  business  with  Australia  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  hitherto.  But  they  will  only  do  so  if  certain  disabilities 
affecting  Australian  trade  are  removed. 

I  specify,  as  representative  of  many  such,  the  following  disabilities,  under 
which  Australian  commercial  concerns  labour  by  reason  of  causes  which  might 
easily  be  removed. 

1.  DELIVERIES. — More  efficient  means  might  well  be  adopted  not  only  for 
quick  deliveries,  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  promises  of  delivery.  At  present, 
promises  given  for  specified  delivery  dates  are  kept  only  in  rare  cases.  Australia 
is  always  demanding  goods,  and  the  great  point  which  the  British  manufacturer 
has  quite  lost  sight  of  is  that  continuity  of  supplies  is  absolutely  essential.  When 
an  order  is  given,  the  due  date  of  delivery  is  very  carefully  considered,  as  the 
Australian  merchant  makes  his  arrangements  as  per  the  contract  dates  of 
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delivery  fixed  by  the  manufacturer.  This  is  most  important  in  the  case  of 
season's  goods — and  it  might  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  in  Australia  the  winter 
season  practically  opens  on  March  1st,  and  the  summer  season  on  August  1st. 
Manufacturers  will  therefore  see  the  importance  of  the  arrival  of  each  season's 
goods  by  each  of  those  due  dates.  Late  deliveries  mean  cancellations,  and 
cancellations  mean  loss  to  manufacturers,  the  Australian  merchant  being  com- 
pelled, in  his  own  interests,  to  seek  foreign  markets.  Foreign  markets,  more- 
over, are  more  than  anxious,  just  now,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  catering  for 
this  part  of  the  Empire.  If,  as  so  often  happens,  a  manufacturer  cannot  deliver 
to  a  prescribed  date,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to 
another  part  of  the  Empire,  to  say  so  ?  If  he  did,  the  Australian  merchant, 
warned  in  time,  would  be  able  to  buy  from  some  other  British  manufacturer  in 
a  position  to  supply  expeditiously. 

2.  SYSTEM. — There  is  need  for  the  installation  in  manufacturing  centres  of 
an  up-to-date  system  whereby,  when  goods  are  likely  to  be  late  in  delivery,  and 
goods  are  not  likely  to  be  delivered  at  all,  oversea  buyers  could  be  informed 
to  this  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Speaking  generally,  manufacturers 
of  all  classes  of  merchandise  fail  in  this  matter. 

All  over  the  world  it  is  being  found  that  old  systems  of  organization  are 
neither  profitable  to  sellers  nor  of  any  value  to  buyers,  and  must  be  discarded. 
In  Great  Britain  the  old  argument,  "  What  was  good  enough  for  my  grand- 
father is  good  enough  for  me  "  still  prevails.  It  will  not  do.  Although  the 
business  world  of  to-day  is  threatened  by  the  possible  bankruptcy  of  nations, 
a  time  of  acute  business  competition  will,  sooner  or  later,  replace  that  state  of 
affairs.  Surely  it  is  worth  the  while  of  British  business  interests  to  be  awake 
to  this  fact  and  to  set  their  house  in  order  in  advance. 

"  Go  while  the  going  is  good  "  is  a  useful  motto.  British  business  interests 
seem  slow  to  recognize  this,  and  the  fact  is  plain  that  unless  they  realize  it,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire  will  slip  away  from  them.  Australia 
has  the  markets  of  the  world  at  her  doors.  She  is  a  cash  purchaser.  I  would 
personally  prefer  to  pay  a  small  percentage  more  for  goods  that  would  be 
delivered  and  received  at  the  opportune  time,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
newer  methods  of  organization  suggested  would  slightly  increase  manufacturers' 
overhead  charges.  But  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  buyers  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  trading  with  concerns  which  could  be  relied  on  to  do 
business  in  accordance  with  up-to-date  business  ideas. 

Might  not  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Presidents  of  manufacturing  concerns 
take  this  matter  up  seriously  ?  It  is  worth  while.  In  it  is  involved  business 
not  in  a  small  way  but  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

My  object  in  writing  this  article  is  not  to  criticize  for  the  sake  of  criticizing, 
or  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one  concerned.  It  has  in  view  the  strenghtening 
of  the  commercial  bond  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia.  For  the  sake  of 
the  Empire  that  bond  should  never  be  broken,  or  even  endangered.  If  only 
some  of  the  manufacturers  I  have  in  mind  would  adopt  business  methods  more 
in  accordance  with  the  new  order  of  things,  some  good  will  have  been  achieved. 
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I  append  an  example  of  faulty  methods  under  each  heading  referred  to  : 

1.  DELIVERIES. — Certain  goods  were  promised  for  the  end  of  February  last. 
They  were  actually  delivered  at  the  end  of  June.    No  notification  of  probable 
delay  was  received.     (This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance  of  the  kind. 
Numerous  similar  cases  are  within  my  knowledge — some  of  them,  possibly,  not 
so  extreme.) 

2.  SYSTEM. — Certain  goods  were  promised  for  delivery  on  May  24th  of  this 
year.     A  notification  was  received  on  August  24th  to  the  effect  that  certain 
parts  of  an  order  would  not  be  delivered  at  all.    (If  an  up-to-date  system  had  been 
in  use,  the  courtesy  of  a  very  much  earlier  communication  would  have  allowed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  missing  goods  elsewhere,  and  they  would  then  have 
reached  their  destination  when  they  were  most  wanted.) 

It  will  be  agreed,  I  think,  that  cases  of  lax  business  methods  such  as  these 
— and  I  know  of  scores  of  such  cases — call  urgently  for  a  reform  of  method. 
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By  CHRISTOPHER  TURNOR 

IT  was  in  1915  that,  largely  on  the  initiative  of  the  late  Earl  Grey  and  in  response 
to  a  request  from  a  meeting  of  Fellows  in  the  smoking  room  at  which  he  presided, 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  appointed  a  special  Committee  to  consider  the  question 
of  migration  and  land  settlement  within  the  Empire  and  how  best  to  prepare 
for  a  large  movement  of  population  whenever  the  war  terminated.  This  Com- 
mittee, known  as  The  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee,  had  in  mind  more 
particularly  the  settlement  of  ex-service  men  at  home  and  overseas  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  ;  but  also  it  was  the  first  body  to  urge  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
prehensive and  well-thought-out  policy,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  check 
as  far  as  possible  the  emigration  of  our  citizens  to  foreign  countries.  A  further 
object  was  to  guide  migration  from  the  Motherland  to  those  parts  of  the  Empire 
where  population  was  most  needed,  and  to  see  that  the  migrants  were  settled 
under  the  best  conditions  that  could  be  devised.  The  Committee,  which  had 
two  Sub-Committees  for  Home  and  Oversea  settlement  respectively,  stood,  to 
put  it  shortly,  for  organized  as  opposed  to  "  fortuitous  "  settlement.  Government 
action  that  embodies  most  fully  the  views  put  forward  by  the  Committee  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Californian  Settlement  Act,  and  its  preamble  puts  the  case  for 
organized  settlement  so  admirably  that  it  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
Although  the  different  Governments  of  the  Empire  were  overwhelmed  with  the 
work  of  conducting  the  war,  the  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  felt 
that  if  a  carefully  thought-out  policy  had  to  be  devised  the  problem  should  receive 
the  needed  attention  forthwith,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  wait  until 
the  actual  crisis  was  upon  us.  To  this  end  it  sent  deputations  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  also  memoranda  from  time  to  time.  In  1916,  as  the  Colonial  Office  was 
unable  to  see  its  way  to  sending  out  an  official  representative  to  discuss  settlement 
with  the  Dominion  Governments,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  its  own  initi- 
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ative  raised  a  fund  for  travelling  expenses  and  sent  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  who 
undertook  the  mission  as  a  voluntary  piece  of  war  work,  to  the  four  great 
Dominions.  He  did  valuable  service  in  bringing  before  the  different  Govern- 
ments the  case  for  organized  settlement,  in  obtaining  definite  offers  of  land  from 
them,  as  well  as  in  inducing  them  to  give  some  serious  thought  to  the  matter. 
Further,  the  deputations  to  the  Colonial  Office  had  one  immediate  result  viz.  : 
the  appointment  by  the  Government,  in  1917,  of  Lord  Tennyson's  Committee 
which,  among  other  things,  recommended  the  creation  of  the  present  Oversea 
Settlement  Committee.  From  the  outset,  the  Institute's  Committee  felt  that  the 
task  of  wisely  guiding  the  flow  of  population  within  the  Empire,  and  of  settling 
men  upon  the  land  under  a  highly  organized  system,  was  so  great  that  it  demanded 
a  special  Government  Department  to  deal  with  it  adequately.  They  considered 
that  the  whole  future  of  the  Empire  depended  upon  the  efficient  handling  of  our 
man-power,  and  that  the  supply  was  all  too  limited  when  compared  with  the  vast 
areas  in  the  Dominions  calling  out  for  population.  Is  it  not  clear  indeed  that 
there  should  be  one  minister  definitely  responsible  for  this  great  work,  whose 
chief  care  and  occupation  it  should  be  ? 

Nevertheless  it  was  recognized  that  the  idea  of  a  new  Department  with  its 
own  minister  was  a  counsel  of  perfection  ;  not  only  would  there  be  a  great  public 
outcry  at  the  cost,  but  there  would  be  overwhelming  opposition  to  the  mere 
suggestion,  of  a  new  Department.  This  being  so,  the  Institute  welcomed  the 
creation  of  the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee  in  1919  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Oversea  Settlement  Committee  is  a  Committee  of  the  Colonial 
Office  with  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the 
Society  of  Oversea  Settlement  for  British  Women,  the  Officers'  Association, 
and  certain  great  shipping  companies  as  members,  and  in  addition  certain 
co-opted  members  interested  in  the  problem  of  settlement.  Among  other  duties 
it  took  over  the  work  and  organization  of  the  Emigrants'  Information  Bureau 
already  in  existence.  From  the  very  first  it  became  the  Imperial  Authority 
dealing  with  the  migration  and  settlement  of  all  persons  requiring  assistance 
from  public  funds  to  migrate  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Committee  soon 
made  its  influence  felt,  and  it  can  show  a  good  record  of  achievement  considering 
the  many  difficulties  that  faced  it.  In  its  early  days  the  position  and  status  of  the 
Committee  were  far  from  satisfactory  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  fact  that  no  Act  of 
Parliament  then  afforded  a  statutory  basis  for  an  Imperial  Settlement  Policy.  A 
Bill  was  indeed  prepared  purporting  to  deal  with  the  question  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was 
much  more  largely  concerned  with  questions  of  shipping,  and  after  being  unfavour- 
ably criticized  it  was  withdrawn.  From  its  first  introduction  the  Empire  Land 
Settlement  Committee  strongly  opposed  this  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  did  little 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  Imperial  Migration  and  Settlement  policy,  also 
because  it  raised  much  contentious  matter.  Finally,  early  in  1922,  the  present 
Empire  Settlement  Act  was  passed,  an  Act  which  admirably  serves  its  purpose. 
Under  it  all  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee 
of  the  R.C.I,  can  be  accomplished.  The  Act  is  admirable  in  its  brevity  and  in  its 
breadth ;  under  it  the  foundation  of  a  migration  policy  can  be  laid  ;  and,  apart 
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from  financial  limitations,  it  is  capable  of  infinite  development  provided  that  the 
man  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  is  really  anxious  to 
see  the  work  expand.  Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Oversea  Settlement 
Committee,  its  potential  effectiveness  rests  in  an  unusual  degree  with  the 
Chairman. 

But  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  arrangement  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Settlement  Authority,  a  Branch  of  the  Colonial  Office,  should  be  no  longer 
in  that  Office  but  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty !  It  cannot  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  that  actually  no  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  making  the  question 
of  settlement  his  own — for,  so  far,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who  would  be 
naturally  the  minister  to  deal  with  settlement,  has  concentrated  little  attention 
upon  the  subject.  At  the  present  moment,  everything  is  depending  upon  one 
man,  Col.  Amery ;  this  undoubtedly  is  a  danger,  at  all  events  until  the  work  of 
the  Committee  is  so  thoroughly  established  that  a  tradition  has  been  built  up. 

Taking  the  position  as  it  is,  the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee  being  a 
small  Committee  with  a  small  staff,  the  object  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  to  keep 
it  small.  The  work  of  guiding  migration  and  settlement  should  be  either  under 
the  control  of  a  separate  and  first-class  Department  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire,  or  it  should  be  done  as  at  present  by  a  small  Committee  and 
staff.  The  Imperial  Authority  acting  as  a  body  for  correlating  migration  within 
the  Empire,  as  a  clearing  house  for  information,  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  the  migrants  to  prevent  exploitation  and  to  see  them  settled  under  the 
best  possible  conditions,  need  not,  at  this  stage,  be  a  great  Department.  It  has 
little  executive  work  to  do — since  the  actual  handling  and  settling  of  the 
migrants  is  definitely  the  work  of  the  Dominion  Governments,  and  properly  so. 

In  the  work  of  settlement — dealing  as  it  does  primarily  with  men — red  tape 
should  be  avoided,  and  this  is  easier  for  a  small  rather  than  a  large  Authority. 
Voluntary  effort  should  be  made  full  use  of,  and  this  the  O.S.C.  clearly  recognizes. 
I  feel  strongly  that  all  Bodies  and  Societies  should  work  in  with,  and  assist, 
the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  a  Central  and  Imperial  Migration  Authority  ;  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  what  may  in  time  become  a  great  policy  of  Imperial  Migration  and  Settle- 
ment— and  without  doubt  will  become  so  if  Col.  Amery  can  give  up  other  work, 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee.  He  must  be 
regarded,  in  Parliament  and  out,  not  as  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  but  as  the 
Head  of  the  Imperial  Migration  and  Settlement  Authority. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  would  be  easier  for  Col.  Amery,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Oversea  Settlement  Committee,  to  give  up  his  whole  time  to  the  work  than  for 
the  Colonial  Minister  to  find  sufficient  time  thoroughly  to  master  this  complicated 
subject;  a  subject  which  requires  the  expert  knowledge  possessed  by  Col. 
Amery  and  by  comparatively  few  others.  Possibly  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  for  the  Colonial  Office  to  have  two  joint  Parliamentary  Secretaries, 
one  of  whom  would  be  solely  responsible  in  Parliament  and  out  for  the  work 
of  settlement. 

The  old  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
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still  exists,  but  under  the  new  name  of  the  Empire  Migration  Committee.  As  an 
old  member  of  the  Institute's  Committee,  also  as  a  member  of  the  Oversea 
Settlement  Committee,  may  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  has  a  useful  sphere  of 
action  before  it  in  striving  to  arouse  public  opinion,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  in 
favour  of  sound  settlement  ?  It  is  essential  to  have  a  strong  public  opinion  in 
order  to  keep  the  Governments  up  to  the  mark.  Further,  the  oversea  branches 
of  the  Institute  could  create,  where  needed,  Migrants'  Welfare  Societies 
which  would  bring  in  the  human  touch  so  difficult  for  official  organizations  to 
attain. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  through  the  Empire  without  realizing  the  fact 
that,  while  the  Dominion  Governments  profess  to  be  interested  in  the  problem  of 
migration  and  to  welcome  settlers  from  the  Motherland,  they  are  far  from 
realizing  that  migration  and  Settlement  is  indeed  the  greatest  problem  with  which 
the  Empire  is  faced.  In  the  same  way  the  general  public  and  press,  while  admitting 
the  desirability  of  increasing  the  English  speaking  population  in  the  Dominions, 
do  not  yet  regard  it  as  a  matter  in  which  each  and  every  citizen  in  any 
established  position  should  play  his  part.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole 
future  of  the  British  Empire  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  we  put  our  white 
population,  which  is  limited,  while  the  lands  to  be  developed  are  almost  unlimited  ; 
therefore,  the  only  logical  conclusion  that  we  can  come  to  is  that  no  waste  of 
man-power  must  be  permitted.  Each  citizen  of  the  Empire  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  be  a  producer  of  wealth.  Putting  our  white  population  at  about  60,000,000, 
the  percentage  of  those  who  are  producing  no  wealth  is  altogether  too  high ; 
far  higher  than  it  would  be  if  we  clearly  recognized  that  the  two  great  resources 
of  the  Empire  are  man-power  and  land,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  develop  those 
resources  systematically  and  scientifically.  This  need  not  involve  the  adoption 
of  bureaucratic  methods  in  dealing  with  our  people ;  it  would  be  the  natural 
outcome  of  thinking  soundly  and  of  adopting  certain,  fundamental  principles 
in  regard  to  migration  and  settlement.  Unfortunately,  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens  overseas  there  is  the  fear  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
new  arrivals  will  either  settle  in  or  drift  into  the  towns,  and  so  increase  unemploy- 
ment and  still  further  accentuate  the  social  difficulties  which  already  exist. 
There  is  good  ground  for  this  fear,  as  this  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  a 
considerable  extent.  But  it  need  not  be  so ;  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
referred  to  above  is  that  as  far  as  possible  migrants  shall  be  induced  to  take  up 
a  career  on  the  land,  and  that  they  shall  be  settled  under  the  Group  or  Block 
system  of  settlement — less  than  200  in  a  settlement  is  uneconomic,  since  the 
overhead  charges  come  out  at  too  high  a  figure.  These  Group  Settlements 
must  each  have  an  agricultural  superintendent,  at  all  events  in  the  early  years, 
and  every  measure — organized  buying  and  selling,  organized  transport  and  access 
to  capital — must  be  taken  in  order  to  guarantee  as  far  as  possible  the  success  of 
each  settler  ;  also  from  the  outset  good  facilities  must  be  provided  for  education, 
social  intercourse  and  amenities,  in  order  to  secure  the  contentment  of  the 
settlers.  When  organization  of  this  type  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem 
of  placing  men  on  the  land,  it  is  found  that  failures  are  very  few ;  the  new 
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settler  remains  upon  the  land  and,  even  more  important,  because  country 
life  has  been  made  attractive  and  because  there  is  good  money  to  earn,  the 
rising  generation  to  a  remarkable  extent  wish  to  remain  in  the  country. 
This  organized  settlement  costs  money !  Yes,  but  does  it  not  cost  the 
State  something  to  keep  the  discontented  citizens  who  drift  into  the  towns, 
who  have  no  career  or  even  occupation  ?  From  the  economic  point  of  view  the 
loss  is  great — these  men  are  potential  producers  of  new  wealth  ;  and  many  would 
be,  at  this  moment,  actual  producers  of  new  wealth  had  they  been  placed  upon 
the  land  under  sound  conditions. 

All  this  side  of  the  question  is  of  vital  importance ;  the  people  in  each 
Dominion  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  only  sound  way  of  dealing  with  new 
settlers  is  to  place  them  on  the  land  under  a  carefully  organized  and  scientific 
system,  under  conditions  that  will  turn  the  settler  into  a  contented  and  successful 
producer  of  wealth  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Every  Society  or  Body  inter- 
ested in  the  question — but  not  engaged  upon  the  executive  side — could  do  much 
to  assist  those  bodies  now  dealing  with  the  administrative  and  executive  side, 
by  helping  to  create  a  sound  public  opinion. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  Central  and  Official  Migration  Authority 
— the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee — and  as  well  a  large  number  of  other 
bodies  dealing  with  Migration,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  Empire  Migration  Committee  of  the  Institute  to  take  up  administrative  and 
executive  work  in  connection  with  migration.  It  has  never  done  this  from  the 
outset,  and  to  attempt  it  would  be  to  court  failure ;  but  it  has  done  yeoman's 
service  in  stimulating  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  Governments  of  the 
Dominions  with  the  happiest  results. 

PREAMBLE  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  LAND  SETTLEMENT  ACT  AND  THE 
DURHAM  SETTLEMENT. 

"  THE  California  Land  Settlement  Act  provides  for  a  demonstration  in  planned  rural  develop- 
ment. Instead  of  leaving  things  to  happen  and  then  correcting  conditions  when  they  happen 
badly,  this  State  seeks,  through  this  Act,  to  create  organized  rural  neighbourhoods  in 
accordance  with  carefully  thought-out  plans.  Its  first  idea,  therefore,  is  educational,  to  show 
what  democracy  in  action  can  accomplish. 

"  Only  those  familiar  with  Western  rural  development  can  fully  realize  the  change  in 
methods  and  policies  which  this  Act  foreshadows,  and  the  influence  which  it  promises  to  exert 
on  the  character  of  Western  farm  life.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  definite  land  settlement  policy 
— something  conspicuously  absent  in  the  past.  East  of  the  Mississippi  the  public  land  was 
mainly  sold  to  speculators,  west  of  it  the  greatest  areas  were  granted  to  railroads  and  to  the 
States.  The  chief  effort  in  the  private  colonization  of  these  lands  has  been  to  find  purchasers 
rather  than  to  create  the  kind  of  agriculture  best  suited  to  a  region  or  insure  the  success  of 
settlers  with  the  least  waste  of  money  and  effort.  Settlers  of  small  capital  were,  as  a  rule, 
left  to  struggle  unaided  and  undirected  often  under  conditions  that  were  strange  and  new. 
Those  needing  credit  had  to  secure  loans  from  friends  or  from  commercial  banks  as  a 
personal  favour,  as  there  was  no  system  of  land  banks  to  meet  the  large  outlay  for 
initial  improvement  or  the  expense  required  to  change  raw  land  into  productive  farms. 
There  was  no  disinterested  and  impartial  advice  to  settlers,  or  intelligent  selection  that 
would  prevent  those  unfitted  for  farm  life  from  wasting  their  money  and  time  in  a  hopeless 
effort,  or  insure  those  who  made  the  attempt  would  be  successful  agents  in  rural  development. 

"  This  neglect  to  provide  intelligent  direction  and  needed  credit  created  a  migratory 
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and  speculative  spirit  in  pioneer  communities.  The  enduring  social  and  political  needs  were 
ignored  or  overlooked.  Instead  of  enlisting  the  scientific  knowledge,  the  thought  and 
experience  of  the  nation's  agricultural  leaders  to  the  end  that  the  health,  the  success,  and 
contentment  of  farm  dwellers  might  be  assured,  these  vital  matters  were  left  to  blind  chance 
or  to  the  inclinations  of  private  colonizers. 

"  Such  a  policy  fifty  years  ago  was  in  accord  with  the  nation's  condition.  Agriculture 
then  was  primitive.  Now  the  United  States  spends  more  money  than  any  two  nations  of  the 
world  on  agricultural  research  and  agricultural  education.  The  results  are  recognized  as 
authoritative  the  world  over  and  are  being  put  into  practical  use  in  shaping  constructive 
policies  in  other  advanced  nations.  In  this  country  they  have,  to  a  surprising  degree,  been 
ignored  and  neglected  in  the  creation  of  communities,  the  place  and  time  where  most  needed 
and  where  their  influence  would  be  most  immediate  and  far-reaching.  Books  on  *  City 
Planning,'  written  in  America  are  studied  the  world  over,  but  we  still  leave  ignorant  and 
unthinking  subdividers  to  determine  the  width  of  streets,  the  presence  or  absence  of  parks, 
the  qu;ckness  of  transportation  and  the  other  things  which  shape  the  convenience  and  well- 
being  of  unnumbered  generations  to  follow.  The  same  careless,  irresponsible  policy  has 
prevailed  in  rural  development.  We  have  ignored  experts  and  the  valuable  accumulation 
of  knowledge  in  our  agricultural  colleges  and  are  behind  a  score  of  other  nations  in  organized 
constructive  rural  development. 

"  Another  feature  is  the  use  it  makes  of  co-operation.  The  settlers  are  at  the  outset 
brought  into  close  business  and  social  relations.  It  reproduces  the  best  feature  of  the  New 
England  town  meetings,  as  every  member  of  the  community  has  a  share  in  the  discussions 
and  planning  for  the  general  welfare.  This  influence  in  rural  life  has  been  lacking  in  new 
communities  in  recent  years.  In  the  great  movement  of  people  westward  with  its  profligate 
disposal  of  public  land,  settlement  became  migratory  and  speculative.  Every  man  was 
expected  to  look  out  for  himself.  Rural  neighbourhoods  became  separated  into  social  and 
economic  strata.  There  was  the  non-resiflent  land-owner;  the  influential  resident  land- 
owner, the  tenant,  aloof  and  indifferent  to  community  improvements,  and,  below  that,  the 
farm  labourer  who  had  no  social  status,  and  who  in  recent  years,  because  of  lack  of  opportunity 
and  social  recognition,  has  migrated  into  the  cities  where  he  could  have  independence  and 
self-respect,  or  has  degenerated  into  a  hobo. 

"  At  Durham,  for  the  first  time  in  American  land  settlement,  the  farm  labourer  who  works 
for  wages  is  recognized  as  having  as  useful  and  valuable  a  part  in  rural  economy  as  the  farm 
owner.  The  provisions  made  for  his  home  are  intended  to  give  to  his  wife  and  children 
comfort,  independence,  and  self-respect ;  in  other  words,  the  things  that  help  create  character 
and  sustain  patriotism.  The  farm  labourers'  homes  already  built  are  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  settlement,  and  when  the  colony  members  gather  together,  as  they  do,  to  discuss 
matters  that  affect  the  progress  of  the  settlement,  or  to  arrange  for  co-operative  buying  and 
selling,  the  farm  labourer  and  his  family  are  active  and  respected  members  of  the  meetings. 

"  The  act  aims  to  promote  agricultural  development  and  the  ownership  of  farms  by  their 
cultivators,  by 

"  1.  Lessening  the  expense  of  sub-division  and  settlement  of  large  estates. 

"  2.  Providing  the  money  or  credit  needed  to  improve  and  equip  farms  ;  and  to  furnish 
land  to  settlers  in  small  tracts,  at  wholesale  prices. 

"  3.  Reduce  the  cost  of  farm  buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements  by  the  purchase 
of  material  at  wholesale  prices  and  for  cash. 

"  4.  Giving  beginners  practical  advice  about  farming  operations,  and  thus  prevent  costly 
mistakes  and  the  waste  of  money  and  time. 

"  5.  Making  farming  more  profitable  and  attractive  by  the  creation  of  co-operative 
organization  and  thus  bring  neighbourhoods  into  closer  social  and  business  relations. 

"  6.  Creating  better  living  conditions  for  farm  labourers  and  their  families. 

"  The  limit  of  this  demonstration  was  fixed  at  10,000  acres.  It  might  be  confined  to  one 
locality.  It  could  not  profitably  include  more  than  two  localities  because  the  Act  contemplates 
group  or  community  settlement  and  because  overhead  expenses  are  increased  with  each 
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settlement.    The  board  decided  that  the  demonstration  would  be  more  instructive  if  made 
in  two  localities." 

% 

The  Preamble  of  the  California  Land  Settlement  Act  may  usefully  be  supplemented  by 
the  account  of  the  prosperous  group  settlement  of  Durham  (California)  which  Mr.  James 
Dunlop,  who  visited  it  last  year,  gives  in  his  brochure  "  My  Visit  to  Canada."  Mr.  Dunlop 
is  one  of  the  small-holding  commissioners  under  the  Scotch  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
group  settlements  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  created  and  organized  by  him,  have  been 
remarkably  successful. 

"  Even  with  such  a  prospect  of  agricultural  depression  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  on 
visiting  one  of  the  State  small-holding  schemes  at  Durham  a  prosperous  and  happy  com- 
munity of  small-holders,  not  one  of  whom  had  a  grumble  about  prices.  The  small-holder 
is  able  to  produce  such  necessaries  of  life  as  are  provided  by  dairying,  pig  breeding,  poultry, 
and  fruit,  none  of  which  can  be  so  successfully  and  economically  produced  on  the  large  farms, 
and  hence  there  is  less  competition.  This  particular  settlement  comprises  about  160  holdings 
varying  in  size  from  two  to  fifty  acres.  The  considerable  number  of  two-acre  holdings  were 
constituted  for  working  men  with  little  or  no  capital.  It  was  not  intended  that  these  should 
be  self-supporting,  but  that  the  holder  would  find  work  on  the  larger-sized  holdings.  While 
this  is  generally  the  case,  some  of  the  men  on  the  two-acre  holdings,  by  specializing  in  poultry, 
fruit,  etc.,  are  deriving  their  livelihood  from  their  holdings.  The  usual  two-acre  holder  keeps 
a  cow,  one  or  two  brood  sows,  and  a  number  of  poultry,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
is  in  alfalfa.  This  grows  all  the  year  round  and  provides  food  for  his  cow  and  pigs,  so  that 
only  a  small  portion  is  dried  for  hay  as  a  stand-by.  Each  holder  has  a  large,  productive  garden, 
in  which  grow  all  manner  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  One  of  the  two-acre  holders  last  year 
drew  over  £80  out  of  his  garden  alone.  Some  of  these  holders  are  most  interesting  people. 
They  had  worked  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  American  workman  wants  to  see 
his  country,  and  the  chance  of  earning  a  few  cents  per  day  more  will  be  sufficient  justification 
for  him  to  sell  out  and  move  two  or  three  hundred  miles  into  another  State,  where  he  is  not 
long  settled  until  he  repeats  the  trek  to  some  other  State.  The  average  American  farm 
labourer  would  break  the  Scottish  farmer's  heart  by  his  lack  of  interest  and  migratory  instincts. 
The  wives  of  these  migratory  husbands,  when  settled  in  small  holdings,  felt  that  at  last  their 
wandering  life  was  over,  and  that  they  were  anchored  to  a  home.  They  were  applying  them- 
selves with  a  rare  diligence  to  the  making  of  their  homes  comfortable  and  beautiful,  and  the 
tidiness  and  cleanliness  inside  was  only  equalled  by  their  beautiful  gardens  and  their  well 
trained  creepers  and  rambler  roses  outside.  I  will  not  readily  forget  how  one  of  these  grateful 
women,  when  she  learned  that  I  was  engaged  in  settling  small-holders  in  Scotland,  invoked 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  labours  and  wished  that  they  might  be  quickly  multiplied  by 
thousands.  On  the  larger  holdings  dairying  and  pig  breeding  were  the  principal  branches  of 
farming  practised.  The  irrigated  lucerne,  which  grows  every  month  in  the  year,  provided 
unique  natural  conditions  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  industry.  One  of  the  fifty-acre  farms  we 
visited  was  managed  by  a  native  of  Denmark  who  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life 
working  in  the  States.  His  herd,  which  was  a  particularly  milky  one  of  twenty-five  Holstein 
cows,  which  had  all  stood  the  tuberculin  test,  contained  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
breed  that  I  saw  in  my  travels.  He  had  well  on  to  a  score  of  brood  sows  of  the  Duroc  Jersey 
breed,  and  a  healthier  lot  of  well-bred  and  well-managed  pigs  are  not  often  seen.  He  sells 
a  considerable  number  of  young  pigs,  but  annually  feeds  about  100  hogs  on  alfalfa  and  grain. 
One  marvels  at  the  general  good  management  on  each  of  the  holdings  and  the  good  crops 
and  capital  stock  to  be  seen.  It  is  in  these  that  one  discovers  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
extraordinary  success  which  marks  the  settlement.  On  each  small  holding  settlement  a 
superintendent  is  resident  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  is  open  for  consultation  to  the  holders  who 
wish  advice  in  any  of  their  farm  operations  or  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  implements,  or  material 
for  houses,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  few,  if  any,  of  the  holders  purchase  stock  without 
having  his  views,  and  frequently  his  practical  assistance,  in  the  selection  of  their  stock  animals. 
With  so  many  settlers  with  little  or  no  previous  practical  experience,  it  will  be  realized  what 
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an  important  part  the  superintendent  plays  in  the  community,  and  how  much  depends  on 
the  selection  of  the  right  man  for  the  position.  At  Durham  Dr.  Mead  has  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Krautzner  as  superintendent.  He  is  a  German  by  parentage, 
and  with  all  the  method  and  organizing  ability  of  his  countrymen,  he  possesses  in  addition  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  State  and  the  best  and  most  up-to-date 
methods  of  cultivation,  a  big  sympathetic  heart,  and  a  whole-hearted  belief  in  and  enthusiasm 
for  his  work.  He  spent  some  years  in  Australia,  where  he  met  a  winsome  Scottish  girl  from 
St.  Andrews,  who,  besides  being  an  efficient  wife,  is  a  like-minded  fellow  worker  in  the  interests 
of  the  settlement.  As  we  drove  around  Mr.  Krautzner  pointed  out  the  Domain,  an  area  of 
uncleared  natural  bush,  which  has  been  reserved  as  a  public  park  for  the  settlement.  It  is 
here  the  settlers,  their  families,  and  their  friends  go  for  picnics.  Here  they  hold  their  annual 
exhibitions,  and  in  a  large  tent  they  gather  together  almost  every  Saturday  night  for  a  social. 
The  young  folks  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe  on  a  fine  floor  in  the  open,  while  seniors  discuss 
with  each  other  crops,  markets,  politics,  religion  etc.  The  average  attendance  at  this  weekly 
social  meeting  is  around  400.  This  institution  removes  the  necessity  of  the  young  people 
flying  away  to  the  nearest  town  to  feel  the  whirl  of  life  in  doubtful  company,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  brings  the  holders  into  contact  with  one  another,  so  that  they  are  more  ready  to 
evolve  and  participate  in  schemes  for  mutual  help." 


THE   BRITISH   COLUMBIA   COAST. 
By  ROGER  POCOCK. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  I  was  guest  on  board  a  steamer  chartered  by  the  Very  Big 
Chiefs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  a  voyage  on  the  British  Columbian 
Coast.  Humbly  approaching  the  Very  Biggest  Chief,  I  begged  him  to  pronounce 
upon  the  resources  of  this  region. 

"  Young  fellow,"  he  answered,  "  these  Hudson  Bay  Territories  have  NO 
resources." 

To  do  the  Company  justice  it  never  claimed  the  moon  or  the  Pacific  Ocean 
as  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  and  has  not  even  been  accused  of  booming  Canadian 
enterprise. 

One  of  the  guests  was  principal  scout  to  a  big  American  tourist  Agency. 
"  Sir,"  he  told  me,  "  I  have  surveyed  all  the  most  elegant  sceneries  in  the  U-nited 
States  of  Amurrica,  and  I  kin  assure  yew  that  the  scenic  resources  of  this  yere 
coast  knock  the  Hull  Caboodle  into  a  cocked  hat !  " 

I  have  not  visited  the  Hull  Caboodle,  but  no  doubt  it  is  most  impressive. 

The  seaboard  of  British  Columbia  and  of  South  Eastern  Alaska  is  a  thousand 
miles  in  length,  a  mountain  range  half  foundered  in  the  sea,  its  foothills  being  isles 
innumerable,  and  its  valleys  a  bewildering  labyrinth  of  channels.  Eastward 
the  vales  within  the  mainland  are  known  as  inlets,  sixteen  giant  fiords 
hewn  out  by  glaciers,  and  walled  with  ice-crowned  precipice.  There  the  high 
winds  fight  battles,  and  shed  tumultuous  rains.  Mile-high  cataracts  come  roaring 
down  through  belt  after  belt  of  clouds  into  an  impenetrable  jungle,  while  here 
and  there  along  the  foreshore,  between  the  high  awfulness  of  the  cliffs,  and  the 
abyssal  fiord  there  are  little  lonely  beaches,  set  in  bright  foliage,  astir  with 
humming  birds — all  wistful  beauty.  The  waters  are  alive  with  fish.  There  are 
seals  and  whales  in  the  same  landscape  with  the  gulls  and  the  wildfowl  and  the 
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songsters,  the  bear  and  deer  ;  while  herds  of  mountain  goat  browse  on  the  flowery 
pastures  above  timber  line,  and  far  above  among  the  snow-crowned  peaks  one 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  eagles  and  big- horn  sheep. 

It  is  not  easy  to  compare  one  country  with  another.  Built  on  a  grander 
scale  than  Norway,  this  land  has  not  the  Norse  austerity,  and  lacks  the  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  the  New  Zealand  sounds.  It  has  not  the  prismatic  light  of 
Spitzbergen,  or  Greenland's  awful  and  unearthly  beauty.  The  trade  route  is 
indeed  monotonous  in  parts  with  rather  dismal  channels  as  in  Southern  Chili. 
Yet  none  of  these  coasts  touches  such  heights  of  majesty. 


Dean's  Channel. 

There  is,  for  example,  on  Bute  Inlet  a  cliff  marked  in  the  Admiralty  survey 
as  8,400  feet  high,  lifting  sheer  from  the  fiord  with  the  snow-line  half-way  up. 
This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  sea  precipice  on  earth,  the  second  being  one  in 
Greenland  7,500  feet  high  with  permanent  ice  at  sea  level.  There  seem  to  be 
no  photographs  in  existence  of  this  tremendous  precipice. 

The  finest  cliff  I  saw  myself  was  one  on  Knight's  Inlet  a  mile  high,  two  miles 
wide,  crowned  with  a  cornice  glacier,  and  covered  with  a  skein  of  cataracts  like 
a  veil  of  diamonds.  Just  opposite  is  a  Gothic  cathedral  of  primrose  limestone 
3,160  feet  high  quite  sheer,  intricately  sculptured,  its  spires  sharply  pointed  with 
black  pines. 

Cascade  Inlet  is  an  apse  of  colossal  cataracts.  Here  is  a  shelving  ledge  under 
a  cliff  where  once  a  record  was  painted  on  the  wall,  recording  the  first  crossing 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  "  Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Montreal  by 
land,"  the  date  being  1791.  At  the  time  the  inscription  was  made  the  explorer 
was  in  refuge  on  the  ledge,  sharply  beset  by  the  Bilthqula  tribe,  and  thence  he 
turned  back  unable  to  reach  the  open  Pacific  a  little  farther  on.  Two  months 
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Murderer's  Bar,  Homatholi  River. 


later  the  inscription  was  found  by  Capt.  Vancouver.  This,  the  greatest  historical 
monument  in  Western  America,  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  recent  traveller 
but  may  still  be  traceable. 

In  my  time  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  Indians  to  face  the  Blackwater 
Maelstrom,  so  that  I  could  not  reach  Split  Island.     This  is  a  mountain  about 
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3,200  feet  in  height,  cracked,  with  the  sea  flowing  through  the  crack,  an  abyss 
so  dark  that  only  lichens  grow  there.  It  is  described  by  early  explorers  but  not 
mentioned  in  any  recent  travels. 

Seymour  Narrows  is  impressive,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Pentland 
Firth  between  Scotland  and  Orkney.  The  main  sluice  is  two  miles  wide,  running 
11  knots  with  a  rock  in  the  middle,  not  at  all  good  for  ships.  The  two  back- 
waters, each  a  mile  wide,  run  8  knots.  Along  the  curb,  between  the  main  stream 
and  the  backwash  on  either  side  is  a  string  of  whirlpools.  They  made  a  30-ft. 
dugout  canoe  spin  like  a  top,  but  having  been  at  the  oars  all  night  I  was  too 
sleepy  to  take  a  proper  interest.  We  got  ashore  and  camped  in  a  grove  of  Douglas 
firs,  300-ft.  timber,  the  same  height  as  the  more  famous  redwoods  of  California. 
Some  of  these  groves  may  have  escaped  the  lumbermen. 

Close  by  was  the  Canoe  Passage  with  one  of  the  sea-water  cataracts.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schafihausen,  or  the  Chaudiere  at 
Ottawa. 

In  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  I  saw  the  Great  House  at  Massett,  the  finest 
bit  of  savage  architecture  in  the  world.  They  say  it  is  gone  now,  but  other  great 
houses  and  sculptures  may  still  exist  in  the  Archipelago.  I  managed  to  visit 
also  two  of  the  Indian  cantilever  bridges. 

In  Alaska  I  visited  the  Muir  Glacier,  equal  in  size  to  all  those  of  Europe  put 
together,  and  certainly  the  largest  outside  the  polar  regions.  In  a  century  the 
ice  wall  had  retreated  thirty-five  miles,  and  since  1888  there  has  been  rapid 


The  House  of  a  Haida  Chief,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

shrinkage.  Familiar  to  tourists  in  Alaska  were  the  Silver  Bow  Basin,  the 
Treadwell,  largest  of  gold  mines,  and  Baronov  Castle,  the  log  palace  of  the  old 
Governors  of  Russian  America. 
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When  first  I  visited  Wonderland,  in  1888,  there  were  two  steamers  on  the 
coastal  run,  the  Barbara  Boscowitz,  which  made  four  knots  an  hour  when  the  tide 
helped,  and  the  Cariboo  Fly,  which  was  not  quite  so  swift.  Neither  could  overtake 
the  deer  as  they  swam  the  channels.  When  the  tide  served  we  travelled,  or 
otherwise  tied  up  to  a  pine  tree  while  all  hands  went  ashore  to  have  a  picnic. 
If  we  thirsted  we  would  loot  a  case  of  peaches  from  the  deck-load,  paying  the 
steward  one  dollar,  or  if  we  were  hungry  dug  clams,  gaffed  a  few  salmon,  or 
somebody  shot  a  deer.  Whether  we  paid  the  fare  or  worked  a  passage  the  journey 
up  or  down  the  B.C.  Coast  was  a  good  600  miles  and  a  week's  fun.  Still  more 
amusing  was  the  Alaskan  boat,  the  Ancon,  with  a  commodore,  four  captains, 
and  a  grizzly  bear  in  the  steerage  mixed  up  with  Indian  and  Chinese  passengers. 
These  steamers  of  course  kept  the  main  route,  which  is  rather  dull  on  the  whole, 
but  most  of  my  journeys  were  made  in  dugout  canoes  with  Indians,  sailing 
winged-out  upon  the  main  Pacific,  threading  the  salt  channels  under  oars,  or 
climbing  tumultuous  rivers  with  pole  and  track  rope.  The  nicest  districts  were 
still  marked  "  unexplored  "  upon  the  maps. 

And  there  were  channels  held  by  hostile  tribes  with  whom  one  was  perfectly 
certain  to  have  real  adventures.  Sometimes  I  wished  that  mother's  little  boy 
were  safe  at  home.  Even  in  my  time  small  parties  of  white  men  were  sometimes 
caught  and  killed,  and  the  Quagutl  tribes  enjoyed  a  little  ceremonial  cannibalism 
when  the  Government  was  not  looking.  Elderly  white  men  recounted  then  the 
days  when  they  had  been  held  as  slaves  among  the  Haidas,  and  native  warriors, 
who  found  lead  scarce  and  dear  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  posts,  economized  by  using 
bullets  of  native  gold. 

Times  have  changed  since,  wintering  with  an  Indian  tribe  in  1888-9,  I  saw 
no  white  man's  face  in  four  months.  That  village  has  a  railway  station  now ; 
Vancouver,  then  a  village,  now  claims  thirty-four  lines  of  steamers.  Fiords 
then  rarely  visited  are  now  easy  of  access,  and  travel  is  no  longer  difficult  or 
dangerous.  There  are  settlements,  mining  camps,  fishing  stations,  factories, 
and  yet  it  is  very  curious  to  note  that  the  Xstall  Inlet  is  still  unmarked  in  modern 
maps.  This  is  a  broad  channel  thirty-two  miles  long  where,  at  the  head  of  a 
cascade  larger  than  any  in  Europe,  I  found  a  navigable  river.  They  say  that 
aeroplanes  are  now  discovering  valleys  hitherto  unknown. 

At  the  London  offices  of  the  Agent  General  for  British  Columbia,  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways  I  cannot  find  one  pamphlet  or 
photograph  to  illustrate  the  landscape  of  the  Coast.  No  doubt  the  people  make 
all  the  money  in  sight,  and  merely  put  up  with  the  scenery  because  it  cannot  be 
helped.  Indeed  the  founding  of  a  new  nation  in  a  perfect  climate  and  in  a  region 
of  great  natural  wealth  absorbs  all  energies. 

Vancouver  stands  in  a  main  thoroughfare  of  world  traffic,  at  a  corner  where 
all  routes  meet.  To  the  Pacific  Ocean  it  is  what  Piccadilly  Circus  is  to  London. 
Near  by  is  Victoria,  the  centre  of  an  incomparable  landscape,  in  a  climate  pre- 
cisely that  of  Devon,  and  approaching  from  the  sea  one  smells  the  rose  gardens 
before  one  sights  the  quays.  For  people  on  the  Pacific  it  is  very  much  nearer 
than  home. 
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In  warm  and  sunny  climates  of  India,  China,  Australia,  or  California,  the 
white  man's  nerves  are  torn  to  rags,  and  the  only  relief  for  overstrain  is  such  a 
region  as  this  North-west  Coast  with  clouds,  rain,  shelter,  sea  breezes,  perfume 
of  cedars  and  roses,  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  pleasant  waters,  and  delightful 
camp-grounds.  There  are  scarcely  any  mosquitoes. 

Outside  the  Canadian  Pacific  Belt  there  are  no  modern  inconveniences,  so 
that  the  coast  should  have  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  American  business  man. 
He  has  a  jolly  good  excuse  for  leaving  his  woman  behind — and  that's  why  he 
takes  to  the  woods. 

On  the  whole  the  tourist  interest  seems  not  least  of  the  assets  awaiting 
development ;  and  if  it  failed  to  yield  the  same  profits  as  that  of  Norway,  it 
might  still  be  worth  exploiting  as  a  means  of  attracting  men  with  money  to 
invest  in  local  industries.  At  present  thousands  of  men  are  awaiting  employment, 
and  the  country  is  stagnant  for  lack  of  capital. 


THE   CAPE   IN   1832  :    A   FRENCHMAN'S   IMPRESSIONS. 
By  ETHEL  L.  McPHERSON. 

IN  1832  the  Kev.  Eugene  Casilis,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  French  Protestant 
Mission  to  Basutoland,  a  body  which  is  still  carrying  on  its  labours,  landed  in  South 
Africa.  He  has  left  an  interesting  diary,  now  difficult  to  obtain,  in  which  he 
describes  Cape  Town  ninety  years  ago,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  Dutch 
farmers  of  the  Western  Province,  a  simple  and  patriarchal  people,  prosperous  and 
hospitable,  the  owners  of  many  slaves  whose  well-being  and  happiness  depended 
entirely  on  the  character  of  their  masters.  The  voyage  had  lasted  from  November 
11,  1831,  until  February  23,  1832,  and  it  had  been  adventurous,  for  not  only  had 
there  been  an  alarm  of  pirates,  but  the  vessel  had  just  escaped  shipwreck  on  the 
rocks  of  Green  Point,  when  entering  Table  Bay. 

M.  Casilis's  first  impression  of  the  little  port  was  unfavourable  :  the  streets 
were  ill-paved,  and  there  was  a  monotony  about  the  low  white-washed  houses  that 
seemed  all  to  have  been  built  after  one  design,  but  soon  he  fell  under  the  charm 
of  the  mellow  days  of  late  summer,  when  the  south-east  gales  have  ceased  to  storm 
and  bluster  through  the  town.  "  The  next  morning,"  he  writes,  "  the  sun  was 
shining  in  all  its  splendour,  but  its  heat  was  tempered  by  a  refreshing  breeze  slightly 
laden  with  perfume.  The  streets  had  been  carefully  watered.  Everywhere  were 
booths  covered  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  the  most  appetising  products,  among  which 
were  to  be  seen  in  wonderful  profusion  some  of  those  which  we  had  beheld  behind 
certain  windows  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  which  only  those  who  had  well-filled 
purses  could  hope  to  touch.  We  saw  fragrant  pineapples,  oranges,  bananas,  and 
potatoes  the  size  of  our  heads,  treated  just  as  cabbages  and  turnips  in  our  markets. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  figs,  peaches,  and  grapes  also.  Beautiful  as  these 
appeared,  we  doubted  whether  their  flavour  could  equal  that  which  is  given  by 
the  sun  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  but  after  tasting  them  we  were  obliged  to 
confess  that  we  were  mistaken." 

The  strangely  mixed  character  of  the  population,  which  may  be  noted  to-day, 
struck  him  at  once — the  primitive  Hottentot  is  no  longer  seen,  but  the  Malays, 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  prosperous,  still  form  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
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11  Here,"  he  writes,  "  men  of  olive  complexion  with  brilliant  black  eyes  of  almond 
shape,  and  smooth  jet-black  hair,  wearing  a  small  pointed  beard,  and  with  the 
head  covered  with  a  conical  hat  made  of  palm  leaves,  walked  with  a  hurried  step, 
carrying  across  the  shoulders,  evenly  balanced,  a  flexible  bamboo  cane,  from  the 
ends  of  which  were  hung  sometimes  baskets,  sometimes  pails  of  water  and  some- 
times huge  fish."  The  picturesque  hat  has  given  place  to  the  fez,  and  is  rarely  seen 
except  at  a  Malay  wedding  when  it  is  sometimes  worn  by  the  coachman  who  drives 
the  bride,  but  one  may  still  see  the  fisherman  carrying  gigantic  snoek  at  the  end  of 
a  pole. 

Most  of  the  trades,  M.  Casilis  remarks,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays,  and 
to  day  they  do  most  of  the  tailoring  and  the  mending  of  shoes.  They  are  the  hawkers 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  are  the  owners  of  fleets  of  fishing  boats.  They  pride 
themselves  on  their  horses,  and  in  spite  of  the  almost  universal  motor,  many  are 
cab  drivers,  possessing  smart  carriages.  They  maintain  more  than  one  Mosque 
with  a  Koran  School  attached,  and  have  demanded  and  obtained  from  Government 
a  modern  higher  grade  school  of  their  own.  The  Hottentots,  he  describes  as  a 
miserable  people,  clad  in  leather  trousers  and  a  sheepskin  worn  with  the  woolly  side 
next  to  the  skin.  They  followed  no  trade,  but  lived  upon  alms  and  anything  they 
could  steal,  offering  a  strong  contrast  to  the  slaves  brought  from  Mozambique,  and 
the  coasts  of  Guinea,  who  were  well  fed  and  prosperous  in  appearance.  He  notes, 
as  a  point  in  their  favour,  that  neither  the  Hottentots  nor  the  Kaffirs  had  ever 
been  induced  to  sell  their  fellows  into  slavery. 

M.  Casilis  and  his  companions  were  anxious  to  see  the  Dutch  farmers,  and  the 
descendents  of  the  French  Huguenots  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  South  under 
Dutch  rule.  In  the  latter  he  found  that  scarce  a  trace  of  their  ancestry  remained, 
but  the  Dutch  type  had  persisted.  One  meets  this  type  to-day,  and  in  the  country 
districts  one  encounters  men  and  women  who  might  have  stepped  from  the  canvases 
of  Frans  Hals,  Rubens,  or  any  of  the  old  Dutch  or  Flemish  Masters.  "  Time  and 
climate,"  he  says,  "  have  not  modified  the  race.  They  have  still  the  same  solid 
frames,  kind  faces,  blue  eyes,  and  blond  hair  that  the  painters  of  Holland  knew 
how  to  paint  so  faithfully.  After  the  age  of  fifty  the  Boer  is  generally  corpulent ; 
we  saw  some  whose  proportions  were  truly  monstrous.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
great  quantity  of  meat  and  milk  they  consume  in  their  daily  repasts,  and  to  their 
dislike  of  all  exercise,  which  is  not  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances. 

"  As  a  rule  they  have  very  little  play  of  countenance,  which  is  accounted  for 
by  their  monotonous  existence.  But  among  some  there  is  a  fixity  of  look  and 
feature,  an  expression  of  hardness  arising  from  their  habit  of  ruling  natives  and  beasts 
with  the  sjambok  in  their  hands.  They  are  furious  smokers,  and  only  unbend 
when  they  have  a  newly  filled  pipe  in  their  mouths. 

"  The  dress  of  all  is  the  same  ;  a  grey  felt  hat  with  a  wide  brim,  a  round  jacket, 
trousers  of  tanned  leather  or  thick  velvet,  shoes  of  unpolished  leather  without  heels, 
which  they  make  themselves.  They  have  scruples  about  changing  anything  in  their 
dress  to  follow  the  fashion.  Some  wear  their  hair  very  short  on  principle,  others 
carry  their  Puritanism  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  use  of  braces,  because  they  make 
a  cross  on  the  back.  The  woman  have  a  still  more  antiquated  air.  Instead  of  a 
straw  hat  to  protedt  them  from  the  sun,  they  muffle  themselves  up  in  a  cap 
bordered  by  a  little  ruche,  which  fits  closely  to  the  temples,  and  does  not  allow  a 
strand  of  hair  to  escape.  Their  dresses  are  all  of  one  pattern,  and  have  very  narrow 
sleeves." 
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The  degeneration  of  the  tongue  spoken  in  Holland  was  noticeable  to  a  stranger, 
although  it  probably  approximated  more  closely  to  the  original  than  the  curious 
language  now  spoken,  which  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  "  reformed  "  and 
written  on  the  phonetic  principle  till  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  parent  stock. 

"  In  listening  to  these  people's  talk,"  says  M.  Casilis,  "  we  remarked  that  their 
Dutch  has  become  singularly  debased ;  it  abounds  in  barbarisms  and  solecisms. 
No  distinction  of  gender  in  the  article  and  the  pronoun  is  made,  no  attention  is  paid 
to  number  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs.  But  it  is  the  pronunciation  which  has 
changed  most.  It  seemed  to  us  very  much  softened,  less  guttural  than  in  Holland, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  respect  due  to  rules,  we  French  should  have  applauded 
this  effect  of  climate." 

M.  Casilis  and  his  companions  visited  the  Paarl,  Frenchhoek  (French  Corner), 
the  Paarl  and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Groot  Drakenstein,  the  districts  where  the 
French  Huguenots  had  settled  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
whole  country-side  is  enriched  with  the  white-walled,  gabled  farmhouses  built  by 
them  and  by  the  vineyards  and  orchards  they  planted,  such  names  as  Rhone,  La 
Gratitude,  and  Languedoc  bearing  witness  to  the  origin  of  their  owners,  but  even 
at  this  date  all  trace  of  the  ancestry  of  the  settlers  had  disappeared,  surviving  only 
in  the  names  of  the  inhabitants — le  Roux,  du  Plessis,  Naude,  Malan,  and  de  Villiers. 
Darker  of  complexion,  and  a  little  more  vivacious  in  manner  they  still  liked  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  their  Dutch  neighbours,  and  described  themselves  as 
Afrikanders  and  not  Boers. 

Curiously  enough  of  late  years,  the  term  Afrikander  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Dutch-speaking  community  all  over  the  Union.  Kindly  received,  our  author  has 
left  the  following  sketch  of  a  Huguenot  home.  "  At  the  moment  when  a  stranger 
arrives,  some  one  comes  forward  quickly  to  help  him  to  alight,  to  introduce  him  to 
the  '  voorhuis  '  or  entrance  hall,  where  the  head  of  the  house  is  generally  seated 
with  his  wife  at  a  little  table.  After  the  first  greeting,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
turns  the  tap  of  a  shining  copper  urn  always  standing  on  a  brazier,  and  offers  you 
a  cup  of  black  coffee.  She  hands  to  you  at  the  same  time  a  little  box  of  sugar 
candy.  She  takes  it  for  granted  that  you  know  you  ought  to  roll  a  piece  of  this 
under  the  tongue  while  you  swallow  the  bitter  drink  in  little  sips.  That  done,  a 
negro  leads  you  to  a  bedroom  which  generally  opens  on  to  a  yard,  so  that  you  can 
come  or  go  without  disturbing '  any  one.  Nobody  puts  themselves  out  about  the 
time  you  propose  to  take  your  leave. 

"  Accustomed  to  reckon  on  the  produce  of  vast  farms  and  large  flocks,  and  to 
call  upon  a  large  staff  of  slaves,  housekeepers  are  never  alarmed  at  the  number  ot 
mouths  they  have  to  feel.  The  complete  absence  of  thought  as  to  the  means  of 
existence  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Colonial  life,  and  it  produces  a  kind  of  dignity 
which  is  not  without  value." 

The  writer  notes  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  from  those  wonderful  old 
Bibles,  which  in  the  absence  of  a  parish  register,  were  the  only  records  of  the  family, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  loss  of  some  of  these  family  treasures  was  the 
cause  of  much  heart-burning  after  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  years  afterwards  various  of  these  have  been  restored  to  their  owners.  In 
every  household,  says  M.  Casilis,  one  of  these  immense  Bibles,  with  clasps  of  copper 
or  steel,  was  to  be  found  on  the  table  near  which  the  "  baas  "  and  his  wife  were 
accustomed  to  take  their  places.  They  were  illustrated  by  engravings,  and  when 
Sunday  came  round  the  children  were  required  to  spell  out  a  few  verses. 
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Very  different  is  the  picture  presented  of  a  farmhouse  on  the  Karoo  where  the 
travellers  stayed  on  their  way  to  Basutoland,  which  might  have  been  the  original 
of  the  "  South  African  Farm  "  described  by  Olive  Schreiner. 

"  A  house  built  of  brick  or  with  mud  walls,  roofed  with  thatch,  of  one  story, 
and  containing  in  all  but  three  rooms ;  an  outhouse  open  to  all  the  winds,  beneath 
which  the  wagon  and  some  farming  implements  are  kept ;  two  or  three  huts,  one 
of  which  serves  as  a  kitchen,  and  the  others  as  shelters  for  the  black  herdboys,  form  the 
whole  establishment.  Nothing  is  here  for  comfort  or  convenience,  seldom  even  a 
tree  to  shelter  the  front  of  the  door.  When  the  wind  rises  it  whirls  into  the  air 
clouds  of  dust  and  dried  dung.  The  bones  of  animals  that  have  served  as  food  lie 
on  all  sides,  often  mixed  with  old  skins  dried  by  the  sun.  The  interior  is  equally 
comfortless  ;  the  floor  is  of  bare  earth,  and  the  ceiling  is  made  of  goatskins  and 
thatch.  The  walls,  washed  with  lime  or  painted  with  a  kind  of  yellow  ochre,  are 
covered  with  myriads  of  flies,  which  are  attracted  by  the  milk,  and  the  smell  of  a 
sheep  hanging  in  the  corner.  The  housekeeper  cuts  from  this  until  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  it  by  a  new  victim,  which  is  done  at  least  every  two  days,  for  it  is- 
incredible  how  much  meat  is  consumed  in  these  dwellings ;  scarcely  anything  else  ia 
eaten. 

"  In  the  case  of  many  landowners  the  absence  of  all  comfort  is  compensated  for 
by  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  padlocked  chest  which  serves  as  a  seat,  is  full 
of  beautiful  clinking  coins,  amassed  almost  without  work.  It  is  enough  to  see  that 
every  morning  the  sheep  are  duly  led  to  pasture  by  one  or  two  Hottentots  and 
brought  back  in  the  evening.  The  shearing  makes  them  busy,  but  that  lasts  only  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  the  merchants  come  to  carry  off  the  wool,  leaving  behind  them 
clothes,  tea,  coffee,  rice,  brandy,  or  a  handful  of  sovereigns." 
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By  T.  H.  MACBERMOT,  Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Times. 

MAJOR  E.  WOOD'S  very  interesting  and  most  important  report  on  the  British  West 
Indies  written  after  his  tour  of  those  islands  in  the  capacity  of  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  will  without  doubt  be  of  historic  significance.  The  features  of  it  which 
are  in  most  immediate  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  article  are  the  proposals, 
for  dealing  with  the  political  problems  of  the  island,  rather  than  the  plans  for  helping 
on  a  solution  of  the  economic  difficulties.  It  is  to  the  former  that  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  although  heartily  agreeing  with  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  who,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  pointed  out  that  in  the  West  Indies  to-day- 
it  is  the  economic  problem  that  lies  deepest  and  that  must  most  radically  affect  the 
future  of  the  Colonies.  Major  Wood  finds  correctly  that  the  time  has  not  come- 
for  attempting  to  formulate  any  system  of  Federation  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
No  system  of  the  kind  can  be  successfully  imposed  from  above  or  from  without. 
It  must  grow  up  through  the  wishes  and  sympathies  of  the  West  Indian 
population  and  be  built  on  their  desires.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  present 
to  deal  with  and  consider  each  colony  in  its  individual  political  possibilities- 
and  needs.  Turning  in  that  direction,  Major  Wood  sees  with  clear  vision  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  in  the  West  Indies  a  very  general  and  real  desire  and 
movement  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  self-government  in  the  shape  of  a  larger 
quota  of  representative  government. 
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It  may,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  pass  in  rapid,  but  fairly  comprehensive, 
review  the  Constitution  of  Jamaica,  for  that  island  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
insular  units  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  "  The  King's  West  India  Dominion." 
In  population,  Jamaica  far  outnumbers  each  of  the  other  units,  not  excepting  British 
Guiana.  Historically,  the  Island  that  Benbow  died  to  save,  and  that  Metealfe  and 
Elgin  ruled,  stands  as  one  of  the  Empire's  oldest  colonies. 

We  may  turn  aside  for  a  minute  to  note  with  interest  the  variety  in  the 
form  of  Government  that  ha?  been  given  to  one  and  another  of  these  British  West 
Indian  Colonies.  That  variety  is  significant  of  the  British  system,  a  practical 
system  which  works  into  itself  individual  differences,  local  idiosyncracies  and 
historical  remainders  of  one  colony  and  another,  which  does  not  regard  uniformity 
as  essential,  except  along  certain  basic  lines.  Taking  the  British  West  Indies, 
we  have  at  one  end  of  the  line  Barbados  with  a  fully  representative  scheme,  though 
it  is  not  Responsible  Government.  There  is  the  House  of  Assembly  entirely  elective, 
the  Legislative  Council  nominated,  the  Executive  Council  formed  of  the  President 
of  the  nominated  House,  the  Speaker  of  the  elected  House,  certain  officials  and 
others  named  by  the  Crown,  arid  there  is  the  Executive  Committee  which  is  the 
Government  in  actual  executive  action,  in  touch  with  the  other  parts  of  the  whole 
legislature.  To  this  belong  one  member  from  the  nominated  House  and  four 
members  from  the  elected  House.  The  Governor  names  them.  In  Barbados  the 
public  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  through  the  local  government,  except  the 
Treasurer  who  is  appointed  by  the  Assembly.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  far  back 
in  an  incident  in  the  political  history  of  Barbados.  That  history,  let  me  say,  is 
one  of  courage  and  endeavour,  of  firm  maintenance  of  political  rights  and  privileges. 
Very  much  like  the  Constitution  of  Barbados  is  that  of  the  Bahamas. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  come  colonies  like  Trinidad  and  British  Honduras. 
Trinidad  is  the  most  highly  prosperous  of  all  the  British  West  Indies,  and  yet  there 
is  no  elective  element  in  its  legislature.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  in  British 
Honduras  also  there  is  no  elected  element,  for  the  beginnings  of  this  Colony  were  in 
the  simplest  forms  of  democracy.  The  first  settlers  were  the  logwood  cutters,  who 
coming  together  in  village  Council,  formed  rules  for  their  own  guidance.  This 
obtained  until  1756,  when  the  British  Government,  in  response  to  a  request,  sent 
Admiral  Burnaby  as  a  Commissioner.  He  gathered  these  regulations  into  a  rough  code, 
then  Superintendents  of  the  Colony  began  to  be  appointed  by  the  British  Government, 
and  later  on  we  find  the  Colony  under  the  Government  of  Jamaica,  with  a  Lieut. - 
Governor  and  a  Government  embracing  an  Elected  Council.  Then  the  Elected 
Council  disappears,  and  to-day  we  have  a  Legislature  from  which  the  elected  element 
is  entirely  absent.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indian  area,  is 
now  a  movement  for  Constitutional  extension. 

To  return  to  Jamaica,  the  present  Constitution  is  representative  and  elective.  It 
dates  from  1884,  and  comes  between  that  of  Barbados  and  that  of  Trinidad.  It 
provides  for  a  Governor  who  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  generally  for 
four  or  six  years.  There  is  a  Privy  Council  to  advise  and  assist  the  Governor, 
consisting  of  the  ex-officio  members,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Senior  Military 
Officer,  and  the  Attorney  General;  with  these  are  four  members  nominated  by 
the  Governor.  They  serve  five  years.  Then  comes  the  Legislative  Council  which 
has  nominated,  elected,  and  official  elements.  The  electives  are  fourteen  ;  nominated 
and  official  members  with  the  Governor,  who  is  President,  number  sixteen.  The 
Constitution  includes  all  these  three  features.  Each  has  a  definite  part  to  play, 
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the  Governor,  the  Privy  Council,  the  official,  the  elected,  and  the  nominated  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  Now,  just  as  in  every  organization  and  in  every  bit  of 
machinery,  there  is  a  point  on  which  the  stress  and  strain  tell  more  directly  and 
distinctly,  there  is  a  pivot  point  in  this  Constitution.  The  pivot  point  is  the  power 
of  the  elected  members  to  check,  especially  their  power  to  check  financial  measures. 
Regarding  a  financial  measure  and  when  the  Governor  has  not  declared  this  of 
paramount  importance,  if  nine  elected  members  vote  together,  they  can  hold  up 
the  measure  and  reject  it.  If  fourteen  of  these  members  vote  together,  they  can 
have  the  same  effect  on  any  measure,  whether  it  be  financial  or  otherwise. 

This  is  a  Constitution  which  presupposes  certain  things.  It  presupposes 
mutual  trust  and  co-operation  between  each  part  of  the  Legislature,  give 
and  take  and  goodwill.  It  does  not  presuppose  partisanship.  When  we  calmly 
consider  the  matter  we  see  that  it  cannot  be  sanely  imagined  of  any  one  section 
in  such  a  Constitution  that  it  would  make  the  development  of  friction  a  policy  and 
an  aim.  The  various  parts  under  the  Constitution  are  inseparable.  They  cannot 
get  rid  of  each  other.  They  are  like  man  and  wife.  The  Government  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  elected  members  and  the  elected  members  cannot  by  defeating  the 
Government,  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  circumstances,  we  must  presuppose  that  when 
friction  is  developed,  it  is  not  as  a  set  policy,  but  is  the  result  of  some  isolated 
mistake  or  blunder,  or  loss  of  temper.  I  may  say  that  the  nominated  members  seem 
to  ine  to  represent  a  feature  in  this  Constitution  which  has  never  been  fully  explored. 
The  nominated  members  seem  a  method  of  giving  what  in  some  other  places  is 
given  by  proportional  representation.  The  nominated  members  are  to  represent 
minorities  not  directly  represented  by  elected  members,  they  also  are  representatives 
of  island-wide  interests  more  extensive  than  parochial  interests.  In  this  Consti- 
tution the  attitude  of  the  Government,  when  it  is  fully  carrying  out  the  Constitutional 
ideal,  is  this  :  "  We  govern,  we  are  here  to  be  helped  by  your  arguments  and  facts, 
and  shape  measures  in  view  of  these.  These  measures  we  place  before  you  as  the 
best,  but  if  you  think  the  contrary,  convince  us  of  that  fact."  To  the  elected  members 
the  Constitution  gives  considerable  and  effective  power,  but  its  point  of  weakness 
is  that  it  confines  them  to  criticism  and  to  the  work  of  checking  and  rejecting. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  get  as  a  background  a  rapid  survey  of  the  island's  history. 
We  will  begin  in  1665,  the  year  when  Jamaica  became  British,  for  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Spanish  period  or  with  the  Indian  period.  In  1655  the  great 
naval  expedition  shaped  by  Cromwell,  the  greatest  naval  expedition  which  had 
up  to  then  ever  left  the  shores  of  England,  put  to  sea  from  Portsmouth,  no  man 
on  board  knowing  where  he  was  going,  for  the  fleet  sailed  with  sealed  orders.  It  was 
only  when  the  ships  were  in  mid-Atlantic  that  even  the  Commanders  knew  their 
destination.  Two  great  nations.  Spam  and  France,  watched  Cromwell's  expedition 
in  fear  and  apprehension,  with  Holland  at  the  side  of  the  picture.  It  was  against 
Spain  that  the  blow  was  levelled,  and  let  us  for  a  minute  attempt  to  realize  the 
strangeness  of  the  world  into  which  these  English  soldiers  and  sailors  were  coming 
on  their  mission  of  conquest. 

To-day  all  the  world  is,  so  to  speak,  marked  and  measured  out.  The  world's 
boundaries  and  borders  are  set.  To-day  wherever  the  tides  crest  and  thunder  the 
flag  of  Britain  streams.  To  the  inmost  recesses  of  ocean's  most  remote  archipelago, 
her  influence  is  felt,  her  power  is  recognized,  and  her  flag  is  honoured.  But  in 
1655  it  was  not  yet  so,  and  crowded  on  the  decks  of  the  ships  sailing  forth  from 
Portsmouth,  or  drilling  on  the  sands  of  Barbados,  we  are  watching  the  pioneers  of 
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British  colonization.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  our  Empire.  In  India  it  was 
the  Portuguese  and  the  French  who  were  known,  and  so  far  as  the  footsteps  of  the 
European  had  come  there,  Canada  was  French.  Australia  was  not  yet,  and  New 
Zealand  was  hidden  in  the  mist  of  the  Undiscovered.  In  the  West  Indies  the  hand 
of  Britain  was  at  the  throat  of  Spain,  but  the  power  of  Spain  stood  round  about  in 
an  almost  overwhelming  might.  What  did  Britain  own  here?  The  island  dot 
of  Barbados,  the  pin- prick  of  St.  Kitts,  while  all  around,  like  huge  hounds  watching 
the  small  quarry,  stood  Spanish  Porto  Rico,  Spanish  Cuba,  Spanish  San  Domingo, 
and  Spanish  Jamaica,  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America.  As  we  watch  these  British  soldiers  and  sailors,  let  us  feel  that 
they  are  with  us  to-day,  since  it  is  on  their  sacrifice  and  lives  that  the  Empire  to 
which  we  look  up  for  justice  and  protection  has  been  founded.  The  expedition 
was  launched  against  San  Domingo,  and  failing  disastrously,  went  across  to  Jamaica, 
which  it  captured.  Terrible  days  follow  the  demoralization,  disease  and  death ; 
days  of  horrible  inertia,  disorder  and  feeble  clamour ;  but  amid  all  that  pain,  agony, 
death  and  confusion,  we  discern  a  band  of  officers  and  men  preparing  steadfastly 
for  the  Spanish  counter-attack,  hand  on  hilt,  as  it  were.  The  blow  fell  in  1658, 
and  at  the  Rio  Nuevo  the  Spanish  attack  was  defeated.  Then  in  the  year  following, 
like  continued  thunder  rolled  down  the  centuries,  in  these  waters  came  the  wars 
between  Britain  and  her  enemies,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  Denmark ;  great  captains 
like  Nelson  and  Rodney  moved  in  the  island. 

Within  Jamaica  itself,  there  was  ever  dark  with  threat,  now  and  then  breaking 
into  the  lightnings  of  death,  the  maroon  menace,  and  the  peril  of  slave  rebellions. 
Amid  these  things  there  went  forward  the  settlings  of  the  country,  the  marking  out 
of  properties  with  boundaries  still  in  existence.  It  took  hard  men,  brave,  enduring, 
even  cruel  men,  to  play  their  part  amid  that  tumult,  unrest,  and  peril,  and  we  should 
think  with  knowledge,  and  feeling,  and  understanding  of  those  old  planters  who  did 
their  part  for  the  Island  and  Empire  then.  Side  by  side  with  this  battle  and  struggle, 
industrial  development  proceeded,  and  we  watch  plants  which  now  give  us  our 
staple  crops  being  brought  into  the  island,  the  coffee,  the  logwood,  the  breadfruit, 
and,  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  banana.  Then  there  are  the 
great  stories  of  the  missionaries  in  the  island,  the  coming  of  the  Moravians  in  1754, 
then  the  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterians.  As  we  draw  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  there  begins  that  great  struggle  to  destroy  slavery  which 
was  made  complete  in  1838.  And  a  decade  beyond  caine  Free  Trade  and  its 
reactions  on  Jamaican  fortunes. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  1655  and  begin  to  follow  the  Constitutional  history.  While 
D'Oyley  struggled  against  the  Spanish  attack,  maroon  foray,  and  mutiny,  martial 
rule  was  all  that  could  be.  When,  however,  in  1660  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  island,  he  received  a  commission  from  Charles  II  bidding  him  assemble 
a  Council  which  was  to  be  elected,  and  thus  at  the  very  beginning  the  note  of  election 
was  sounded.  D'Oyley  had  a  council  to  assist  him,  not  an  elected  one.  He 
probably  nominated  as  its  members  his  colonels  and  some  of  the  chief  planters ; 
in  the  same  year  (1660)  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Windsor,  an  able  man  who 
remained  in  Jamaica  a  very  short  time,  a  matter  of  a  few  months  only.  Windsor's 
instructions  were  to  maintain  the  Council  already  in  being,  and  with  its  advice  to 
summon  an  elected  Assembly  to  make  laws,  and  when  necessary  to  raise  money. 
More  significant  still,  it  was  then  proclaimed  that  all  children  of  British  subjects 
born  in  Jamaica,  were  to  be  accounted  free  citizens  of  England  and  to  have  the  same 
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privileges  as  free-born  subjects  of  England.  Windsor,  however,  did  not  call  an 
Assembly.  It  was  not  until  1664  that  Jamaica  had  an  elected  Assembly  with 
Sir  Thomas  Modyford  as  Governor.  He  came  from  Barbados,  and  with  him  came, 
a  thousand  strong,  planters  who  gave  a  great  impetus  to  cultivation.  He  was 
instructed  to  summon  an  elected  Assembly,  and  this  he  did.  The  Legislature  had 
the  power  of  making  laws  and  of  raising  revenue  but  there  were  restrictions.  Laws 
passed,  agreed  to  by  the  Governor,  but  that  did  not  receive  the  Royal  Assent,  only 
continued  in  force  for  two  years.  It  was  noted  that  few  laws  were  finally  assented  to. 

Next  came  Lord  Vaughan.  When  he  sent  home  to  England  a  body  of  laws  that 
had  been  passed  to  receive  the  Royal  Assent,  they  were  referred  to  what  was  known 
as  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  This  committee  advised  the  King 
that  Assemblies  should  not  be  summoned  in  Jamaica  except  by  Royal  direction, 
that  in  future  the  Governor  should  frame  such  measures  as  he  considered  best,  and 
forward  these  to  the  King  in  Council.  The  King  in  Council  should  give  to  these 
laws  the  shape  which  it  was  thought  that  they  should  have.  The  measures  should 
then  go  back  to  the  Governor  to  be  set  before  the  Jamaica  Legislature  for  its  agree- 
ment. The  man  selected  to  begin  this  system  in  Jamaica  was  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
His  portrait  hangs  in  the  gallery  upstairs  in  the  Jamaica  Institute,  and  I  have  at 
times  stood  before  it,  looked  on  his  proud  features  and  imagined  what  his  feelings 
were  concerning  the  task  to  which  he  came  in  1678.  For  he  was  helpless.  He 
summoned  an  Assembly,  and  he  put  to  it  the  Laws  sent  out  from  England,  but  the 
men  in  the  Assembly  stood  like  rocks  against  this  change.  In  a  Memorial  to  the 
Crown  they  pointed  out  the  objections,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  proposed  laws 
contained  impossible  details.  There  was,  of  course,  the  vast  distance  between 
England  and  Jamaica,  the  swift  change  in  locals  needs,  and  above  all,  the  restriction 
of  rights  already  given.  Finally,  Carlisle  arrested  Colonel  Long,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  and  sent  him  to  England.  There  he  appeared  before  the  King  in  Council, 
and  argued  the  case  for  Jamaica  so  well  that  the  proposed  change  was  set  aside 
and  legislation  was  allowed  to  resume  its  old  course  in  the  island.  Still,  there 
was  the  two  years  limit,  and  still  it  was  noticed  that  few  of  the  laws  passed  had 
the  Royal  Assent,  and  thus  right  on  to  1728,  there  were  frequently  recurring  strain 
and  tension,  causing  deadlock  between  the  elected  House  and  the  nominated  House, 
and  between  the  island  Legislature  and  the  far  away  British  Government. 

In  1728,  however,  a  settlement  was  reached.  The  Governor  then  was  Major- 
General  Robert  Hunter,  a  Scotsman,  who  came  from  the  governorship  of  New 
York,  a  man  of  ability  and  with  the  power  of  conciliating  men.  Before  he  came 
to  the  Island  he  studied  the  facts  about  the  situation,  and  so  was  ready  to  act. 
The  Assembly  agreed  to  grant  a  sum  to  the  Government  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
Civil  List,  while  on  the  other  side,  it  was  once  and  for  all  stated  that  Jamaicans 
had  the  full  rights  of  British  citizens,  and  that  the  laws  that  applied  in  Britain 
applied  in  Jamaica.  At  this  point,  therefore,  the  Constitution  took  that  form  and 
shape  which  was  to  remain  without  any  change  of  importance  until  1838. 

The  year  1865  was  fateful  and  tragic  in  the  history  of  Jamaica.  There  occurred 
in  that  year  a  disturbance  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  and  thereafter  the  Constitution 
of  the  island  was  given  up,  and  replaced  by  Crown  Government.  To  realize  the 
condition  which  in  1865  brought  about  the  catastrophe  of  the  rebellion,  and 
the  coming  of  Crown  Government,  we  must  cast  back  to  1838,  and  look  a  little 
distance  stil)  further  back  in  the  past.  The  settlement  in  1728  gave  the  island 
finally  a  Government,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  the  elected  House  of  Assembly, 
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very  full  machinery  for  Eepresentative  Government.  I  wish  I  could  write  that  in 
the  following  years  it  worked  perfectly,  with  uniform  goodwill  and  good  results. 
History,  however,  shows  again  and  again  clash  and  friction  between  one  part  and 
another,  bitter  quarrels  and  deadlocks  in  legislation.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  not 
the  right  system,  I  do  not  say  that  no  good  work  was  done,  but  it  must  be  said 
that  these  quarrels  and  this  friction  meet  us  on  many  pages  of  the  record.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  began  the  great  struggle  for  Emancipation. 
First  in  1805  the  slave  trade  went,  and  then  came  the  struggle  to  destroy  slavery. 
This  was  done  in  1838.  Now,  as  the  planter  felt  this  struggle  growing  in  stress  and 
intensity,  with  more  resolution  and  bitterness,  he  set  himself  to  withstand  it.  The 
bitterness  grew  more  bitter,  and  the  violence  more  violent.  Throats  of  armed 
rebellion,  of  secession  to  America,  of  using  the  Jamaica  Militia  to  resist  the  British 
Army  filled  the  air.  The  reaction  was  evil  on  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Legislature, 
where  men  talked  as  if  the  Imperial  Parliament  itself  had  not  the  power  to  pass 
over  the  head  of  this  local  Assembly.  Tt  is  evil  when  a  legislative  body  fails  to  act 
up  to  the  limit  of  its  power.  The  other  evil  is  when  it  seeks  to  intrude  beyond  that 
power.  The  Imperial  Parliament  ultimately  indicated  that  if  Emancipation  was 
not  passed  by  the  local  Legislature,  it  would  be  passed  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  itself.  It  acted  similarly  regarding  prison  reforms  for  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  reaction  fiom  all  this  spread  deterioration  through  the  Legislature. 
Many  hard  things  were  said  of  the  planter  some  deserved,  some  perhaps  not  so 
well  deserved,  of  his  resistance  to  emancipation,  I  think  that  any  group  in  the 
population  when  its  rights,  privileges,  and  property  were  attacked,  as  were  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  property  of  the  planter,  would  have  offered  the  same 
stern  opposition.  If  the  planter  had  fought  the  coming  change  to  the  bitter 
end  with  uncompromising  resolution,  and  when  the  end  had  come,  had  said,  "  I 
have  fought  to  the  finish  " — if  he  had  said  this  and  then,  turning  his  back  on  the 
past,  looked  to  the  future,  he  would  not  have  failed  his  country.  His  failure  was 
that  he  did  not  recognize  the  inevitable.  In  1838  his  sullen  gaze  saw  only  the 
difficulties,  the  dangers  and  the  possible  disasters.  He  saw  a  future  of  gloom, 
although  in  the  sky  of  Time,  shone  the  morning  star  of  Liberty  and  the  New 
Era.  I  do  not  think  I  write  of  the  planter  without  sympathy.  It  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  we  see  that  period  through 
a  somewhat  distorting  medium.  Thus  it  always  is,  as  the  struggle  for  a  great 
reform  thunders  on  to  its  climax,  and  the  bitterness  grows.  Men  misunderstand 
their  opponents.  They  misrepresent  them.  There  is  exaggeration  and  mis-state- 
ment, and  we  must  remember  that  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  true,  that  the  missionaries 
were  misrepresented  by  the  planters,  it  is  also  true  that  we  often  see  the  planter 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Abolitionist.  If  in  1838  the  planters  failed  their  country, 
we  must  never  forget  that  in  the  centuries  before  they  served  it  manfully. 

The  Emancipation,  then,  left  Jamaica  in  a  disturbed  position.  It  was  a 
position  of  legislative  stagnation  and  deadlock.  It  was  a  refusal  to  carry  out  the 
vital  business  of  the  Colony.  Lord  Melbourne  sought  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
introducing  a  Bill  to  suspend  the  Constitution.  Over  this  his  Government  was 
defeated,  but  later  returned  to  power  and  passed  a  measure  to  operate  which  a 
new  Governor  was  sent  to  Jamaica.  If  the  Legislature  still  continued  to  refuse 
to  pass  the  necessary  measures  for  maintaining  the  public  administration,  the 
Governor  was  given  the  power  to  enact  or  to  re-enact  the  measures  which  he  con- 
sidered needed.  That  Governor  was  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  Surely  never  had  a 
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Governor  been  sent  to  a  much  more  difficult  task.  Yet  such  was  the  wisdom,  the 
wide,  broad  vision  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  his  power  of  conciliation  that  he 
succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  Legislature  goodwi  1  and  co-operation.  Meeting  the 
House  of  Assembly,  he  told  it  frankly  of  the  power  that  he  held,  and  said  in  eftvct : 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  have  to  use  it."  The  Legislature  satisfied  itself  with 
recapitulating  its  grievances,  then  it  settled  down  and  once  more  legislation  swung 
into  play.  After  Metcalfe  came  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  He  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
industrial  life.  After  he  left  Jamaica  he  became  Governor  of  Canada  and  then 
Viceroy  of  India.  He  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  Empire. 
In  Jamaica  it  seemed  as  if  his  term  of  office  had  helped  on  a  new  day. 

Now,  however,  Jamaica  entered  a  zone  of  economic  stress  and  depression.  We 
come  to  the  period  when  Britain  adopted  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  want  it  thought 
that  I  name  Free  Trade  with  reprobation.  It  is  the  custom  of  Colonials  to  regard 
and  consider  the  matter  only  as  Colonials,  that  is,  to  condemn  it.  But  if  Britain 
needed  Free  Trade  its  reactions  were  certainly  trying  to  the  British  West  Indies. 
Then  began  the  struggle  and  stress  of  retrenchment  under  a  very  ordinary  Governor, 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  once  more  Jamaica  was  plunged  back  into  conditions  of 
legislation  resembling  those  through  which  she  had  passed  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Imperial  Government  gave  a  general  support  to  the  attitude  that  had  been 
assumed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislative  Council.  But  it  brought  from  British 
Guiana  Sir  Henry  Barkley  to  carry  out  a  change  in  the  Constitution  which  was 
practically  the  only  change  between  1728  and  1865.  The  Treasury  was  bankrupt, 
and  the  Imperial  Government  advanced  money  to  finance  the  new  start,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  required  Constitutional  readjustment  and  modification.  This  change, 
however,  was  in  the  direction  of  extension.  The  Executive  Committee  was  created. 
It  consisted  of  three  or  four  members  who  were  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
were  the  Governor's  officers  in  touch  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
It  was  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  elements  of  responsible  Government,  and 
these  men  were  a  sort  of  lesser  Cabinet.  Incidentally,  we  must  notice  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  included  that  noble  Jamaican,  Edward  Jorden,  and  also 
George  Solomon,  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  remember  that  I  knew  personally. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  and  on  to  1865,  we  have  this  fuller  representative  legislative 
machinery  at  work. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  immediately  before  the  tragic  event  of 
1865  and  the  end  of  the  old  Constitution  ?  If  there  is  a  man,  however  sincerely 
he  may  wish  well  to  this  country,  who  desires  that  Jamaica  to-day  should  be  as 
Jamaica  was  when  1865  began,  he  is  desiring  for  his  country  a  very  evil  thing 
indeed.  He  cannot  know  what  he  is  wishing  for.  After  the  rebellion,  the  Imperial 
Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commission.  The  evidence  taken  by  that  Com- 
mission fills  a  great  volume.  Before  the  Commission  came  men  of  every  rank  and 
calling,  rich  and  poor,  lettered  and  unlettered,  professional  men,  officials  and 
labourers,  men  and  women — all  gave  evidence.  It  is  a  great  panorama  of  the 
condition  of  Jamaica  then.  There  was,  of  course,  much  contradiction,  much 
confusion  of  facts,  but  the  outline  of  great  masses  of  details  stood  out  clearly  in  a 
saddening  and  terrible  picture.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  industrial  depression 
was  due  to  circumstances  that  could  not  be  controlled  ;  but  this  aside,  there 
remained  a  picture  in  which  at  almost  every  point  were  beheld  inertness,  deteriora- 
tion, inefficiency,  and  lack  of  power  and,  rising  through  all,  a  clamour  of  faction, 
discontent,  and  distrust.  The  roads  were  neglected,  public  buildings  were  decaying, 
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sanitation,  medical  service,  the  Judiciary,  the  Police— it  was  the  same  dark  picture 
all  round.  Such  was  the  scene  on  which  the  curtain  fell  in  1865  when  the  old 
Constitution  ended  and  Crown  Government  was  instituted. 

And  with  Crown  Government  and  the  man  who  inaugurated  it,  Sir  John  Peter 
Grant,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  controversial  subjects  in  the  history  of  Jamaica. 
About  it  the  air  is  dark  with  fierce  denunciation,  bitter  criticism  and  abuse.  For 
my  part,  I  would  define  Crown  Government  as  the  Emancipation  at  length  effectively 
applied  to  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  There  was 
an  emergency  to  be  met,  and  it  had  to  be  met  by  special  methods.  I  would  offer 
only  two  criticisms.  The  first  is  this.  I  think  that  Great  Britain,  putting  aside 
her  sometimes  too  tender  regard  for  self-government,  should  have  applied  Crown 
Government  to  Jamaica  in  1838.  Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  of  creative  and 
constructive  administration  then,  this  would  have  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
island's  future.  That  is  one  criticism.  The  other  is  that  when  in  1866  Crown 
Government  was  inaugurated,  it  should  have  been  stated  more  clearly  and 
more  impressively  than  it  was,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  the  emergency  method 
adopted  to  carry  the  island  forward  a  stage,  and  then  to  be  replaced  by  a  return 
to  more  normal  Government. 

The  task  to  which  Sir  John  Peter  Grant  came  was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
difficult  tasks  to  which  an  Administrator  could  be  called.  First,  there  was  an 
atmosphere  created  of  hostility  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  old  Constitution,  an 
atmosphere  of  criticism  and  passive  resistance.  Then  there  was  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  which  we  have  glanced,  calling  insistently  for  immediate  attention 
and  heavy  expenditure.  Then  there  was  the  load  of  debt  on  the  public  Treasury. 
In  October,  1865,  it  was  £80,000 — without  touching  the  large  expenditure  to  be 
met  owing  to  the  rebellion.  Taxes  were  already  sufficiently  irksome,  but  Sir  John 
had  no  choice.  His  first  step  had  to  be  an  increase  of  taxes.  Nevertheless,  by  1868, 
there  was  a  surplus,  a  small  one,  but  the  first  the  Treasury  had  seen  for  years. 
Sir  John  Peter  Grant  was  in  Jamaica  for  eight  years.  "He  left  in  1874.  To  that 
period  of  eight  years  we  have  to  go  back  for  the  foundation  of  almost  every  one  of 
the  great  public  services  in  Jamaica.  It  was  a  great  period  of  reconstruction  and  of 
creation.  The  Public  Works  Department,  the  Medical  Service,  the  system  of 
Educational  Administration,  the  Police,  who  in  1865  had  shown  themselves  weak, 
almost  beyond  belief,  were  among  those  put  on  a  new  footing,  and  the  Judiciary 
was  remodelled.  The  Royal  Commission  in  1866  had  shown  that  one  of  the  vital 
evils  was  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Judiciary  from  which  there  were  absent 
almost  entirely  trained  legal  minds.  To  the  period  of  Grant's  Government  we 
trace  back  that  great  constructive  work  the  Rio  Cobre  irrigation.  Then  also 
began  the  fruit  trade — started,  however,  by  private  hands.  It  appears  to  me 
forcibly  that  when  in  history  I  discover  the  efficient  man,  a  man  who  stands  to 
his  job,  fulfils  his  duty  and  unwaveringly  pursues  his  course,  that  it  is  a  duty  laid 
on  me  to  set  forth  his  record,  to  praise  his  work — no  matter  how  much  he  is 
criticized  or  abused,  and  it  is  thus  I  feel  regarding  that  great,  able,  resolute  and 
successful  administrator,  Sir  John  Peter  Grant.  It  was  a  part  of  the  need  that 
he  should  spend  money  in  large  sums.  He  spent  it,  but  beneath  his  hand  there 
arose  a  reconstructed  country.  Taxation  was  being  reduced  as  his  term  drew  to 
its  close.  By  1884  Crown  Government  had  destroyed  itself  by  its  very  success. 
The  island  had  recovered  its  normal  political  health  and  felt  the  need  for  a  change. 
So  we  come  to  the  present  Constitution,  and  thus  ends  this  historical  sketch. 
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In  his  thoughtful  article  on  "  West  Indian  History  "  which  appeared  in  the 
August  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  Mr.  C.  S.  S.  Higham,  after  noting  the  rather 
remarkable  lapsing  of  the  West  Indian  population  from  their  old  time  intense 
enthusiasm  for  representative  government,  into  marked  apathy  towards  what 
they  once  so  much  prized,  proceeds  to  point  out  that  there  is  now  "  yet  another 
change  in  the  growing  demands  of  the  West  Indians  for  further  self-government." 
That  demand  Major  Wood  fully  and  frankly  recognized  and  with  a  statesman's 
insight  declined  to  belittle  it  simply  because  its  demonstrations  might  not  wear  the 
full  paraphernalia  of  standardized  political  agitation.  He  saw  that  behind  the 
comparative  few  who  were  actually  taking  part  there  is  that  new  population  on 
which  education  has  been  doing  its  work  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  he  saw 
that  to  refuse  to  give  room  for  the  movement  of  the  newly  increased  intelligence 
would  be  a  dangerous  mistake.  Mr.  Higham  in  glancing  over  this  ground  has  not 
failed  to  note  the  influence  on  the  political  side  of  the  present  position  in  the  West 
Indies  that  comes  from  the  new  relations  in  suzerainty  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Caribbean  Archipelago.  With  a  nearer  view  of  the  situation,  he  would  have 
perceived  that  this  influence  has  also  been  at  work  for  many  years  through  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  United  States,  close  at  hand,  with  great  opportunities  to  offer  the 
individual,  and  with  a  huge  coloured  population,  miserably  situated  it  is  true 
politically,  but  with  a  large  degree  of  material  prosperity,  it  is  the  United  States 
that  has  drawn  by  the  hundreds  and  by  the  thousands  the  most  ambitious  and 
able  young  black  men  from  Jamaica  and  elsewhere  to  be  fashioned  and  trained  as 
dentists,  doctors,  and  ministers,  bringing  back  to  their  native  island,  or  trans- 
mitting there  by  correspondence,  very  obvious  reactions. 

Kegarding  Major  Wood's  actual  proposals  for  Constitutional  development  in 
Jamaica,  the  three  chief  points  are  giving  the  elected  members  a  permanent  and 
effective  majority  in  all  ordinary  measures,  and  freeing  the  nominated  members, 
still  to  be  named  by  the  Governor,  from  pledged  obedience  in  voting  at  the 
Governor's  direction.  Tnis  is  the  first  point.  The  second  change  is  that  an 
Executive  Committee  or  Council  will  be  introduced,  made  up  of  electives  and 
officials,  and  acting  as  a  Clearing  House  for  legislation,  the  final  fate  of  which  will 
be  left  to  the  Legislative  Council  so  far  as  ordinary  measures  go.  The  third  change 
is  in  the  method  of  making  effective  the  controlling  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  Instead  of  the  old  method  of  a  decision  by  a  government 
majority  acting  automatically  at  the  Governor's  touch,  when  a  measure  is  con- 
sidered vital  the  Governor  will  have  the  power  by  declaring  it  so  to  prevent  any 
but  the  official  votes  being  taken  and  the  measure  will  be  carried  by  those  votes. 
Major  Wood  is  correct  in  saying  that  there  is  no  demand  and  there  could  be  no 
place  at  present  for  responsible  government  here,  and  that,  failing  such  govern- 
ment, it  is  the  Secretary  of  State  who  must  have  the  final  control.  The  method 
of  that  control  which  has  existed  since  1884  has  developed  friction  and  been 
unpopular.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  new  method  suggested  will  escape  a 
like  fate.  It  will  be  disliked,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that, 
applied  with  ability  and  tactfulness,  it  will  develop  the  minimum  and  not  the 
maximum  friction. 


THE  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies  having  been  amalgamated  with  the 
West  Indian  Agricultural  College,  the  Head  Office  of  the  Department  is  being  transferred  from 
Barbados  to  Trinidad.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  West  Indian  Agricultural 
College,  St.  Augustine,  Trinidad,  B.W.I. 
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CANADIAN   CITY   NAMES. 
By  P.  D.  MEADOWS-WOOD. 

THE  study  of  place-names  is  among  the  most  fruitful  subjects  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  blessed  with  the  historical  sense,  and  in  Canada  four  different  languages  at  least 
have  contributed  to  the  compilation  of  a  gazetteer  of  names  many  of  which  have 
much  poetic  value.  Probably  those  cities,  towns,  and  villages  bearing  French  or 
Indian  names  are  of  greater  interest  than  the  numerous  settlements  renamed  after 
places  in  Great  Britain,  as  they  often  enshrine  in  themselves  almost  poetical  descrip- 
tions of  the  site  on  which  a  settlement  has  grown  into  a  town  of  greater  or  less 
importance,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  English  names  to  be  found  on  the 
map  of  Canada  or  the  United  States  these  make  no  claim  whatever  to  represent 
any  local  characteristics,  and  their  interest  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  place  in  the  homeland  after  which  they  were  called  by  some 
wanderer  of  the  past.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  place  names  in  Canada, 
as  elsewhere,  reveal  again  the  ubiquity  of  the  Gael — more  usually  from  Scotland — 
in  the  field  of  British  colonization,  though  to  English  readers  such  names  are  not 
as  a  rule  self-explanatory. 

A  Eeport  by  the  Geographic  Board  of  Canada  compiled  by  Mr.  K.  Douglas,  M.A., 
secretary  of  that  body,  on  "  The  Meaning  of  Canadian  City  Names,"  has  recently 
been  published ;  only  a  few  of  the  better-known  places  will  be  mentioned  here,  and 
of  these  the  capital  city  of  Ottawa  will  be  of  particular  interest.  The  settlement 
came  into  existence  as  Bytown  in  1827 — after  Colonel  By,  the  engineer  of  the  Rideau 
Canal — and  was  renamed  Ottawa  in  1855  on  its  incorporation  as  a  city.  The  new 
name,  adopted  from  that  of  the  mighty  stream  on  which  it  stands,  commemorates 
an  Indian  tribe  living  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  Manitoulin 
Island,  Georgian  Bay.  The  Ottawas,  whose  name  comes  from  "adawe  " — to  trade — 
were  noted  as  inter- tribal  traders  and  barterers.  They  claimed  exclusive  control 
of  the  Ottawa  River,  which  they  reached  by  way  of  Lake  Nipissing — a  route  which 
may  again  become  an  important  trade  channel,  though  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes 
scheme  still  commands  great  favour  in  both  Canadian  and  United  States  engineering 
circles — and,  says  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1667,  it  was  for  this  reason  that,  although 
very  different  in  nationality,  all  those  who  went  to  the  French  to  trade  bore  the  name 
Ottawa,  under  whose  auspices  the  journey  was  undertaken. 

Calgary  was  so  named  in  1876  by  Colonel  James  Farquharson  Macleod,  of  the 
Royal  North- West  Mounted  Police,  the  word  being  the  name  of  the  ancestral  estate 
of  his  mother's  family,  the  Mackenzies,  on  the  island  of  Mull,  Scotland.  Calgary 
is  a  Gaelic  word  the  meaning  of  which  is  in  dispute,  but  which  is  believed  to  be 
"  running  water,"  a  description  doubtless  suggested  in  part  by  the  Bow  River,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  first  police  fort  in  that  district  was  erected. 

Lethbridge,  Alberta,  was  named  after  William  Lethbridge,  the  first  President  of 
the  North- Western  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  and  a  partner  in  the  well-known 
firm  of  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  booksellers,  of  London,  England. 

Medicine  Hat  is  a  translation  of  the  Blackfoot  Indian  name  of  the  place  Saamis, 
meaning  "  head-dress  of  a  medicine  man,"  but  the  true  origin  of  the  name — in  spite 
of  numerous  alternative  explanations  of  considerable  interest — remains  uncertain. 

The  name  Alberni,  Vancouver  Island,  is  a  reminder  of  the  Spanish  occupation  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Lieutenant  Francisco  Eliza  naming  the  place  after  Don 
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Pedro  Alberni,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  soldiers  taking  part  in  the  expedition 
sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  in  1790. 

Kamloops,  the  modern  version  of  "  Cumcloups  " — what  in  Devonshire  would 
be  called  "  Watersmeet " — was  established  by  Alexander  Ross,  of  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company,  in  1812,  at  the  junction  of  the  North  Thompson  and  South  Thompson 
Rivers ;  whilst  Nanaimo  commemorates  the  home  of  the  "  five  bands  "  of  Indians 
which  formed  a  loose  confederacy  resident  on  Vancouver  Island. 

The  city  of  Vancouver,  as  well  as  the  island  of  that  name,  takes  its  name  from 
that  Captain  George  Vancouver  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  explored  and  named  Burrard  inlet,  but  the  name  was  not  given  to  the  settlement 
—formerly  called  Granville— until  the  arrival  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1886. 

Winnipeg  is  Indian  for  muddy  water,  a  name  applied  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  which 
is  turbid  after  a  storm  (cf.  Red  River,  the  stream  on  which  the  city  stands).  Fort 
Garry,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  city.  Dr.  King,  in  his 
"  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Arctic,"  states  that  the  Indians  ascribe  the  muddy 
character  of  the  lake  to  a  deity  who,  in  some  way  having  annoyed  them,  was  taken 
captive  by  an  elderly  woman  and  so  besmeared  with  every  kind  of  dirt  that  it  took 
all  the  water  of  the  lake  to  purify  him,  and  by  way  of  retaliation  he  has  ever  since 
employed  himself  in  keeping  up  the  discoloration  occasioned  by  that  event. 

Halifax  was  founded  in  1749,  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Government  under 
the  direction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  was  named 
not  after  the  Yorkshire  town  but  after  George  Montague  Dunk,  second  Earl  of 
Halifax,  the  first  Lord  Commissioner.  The  Indian  name  for  the  actual  site  of  the 
town — Gwowamicktook  (White  Pine  forest) — was  very  wisely  dropped  in  favour  of 
a  more  easily  pronounced  designation. 

Kitchener,  Waterloo  County,  was  renamed  in  1916,  being  earlier  known  as  Berlin, 
the  city  having  been  founded  by  Germans  from  Pennsylvania.  The  location  was  then 
often  called  the  Sand  Hills  and  later  Mount  Pleasant,  but  early  in  the  thirties  of  last 
century  a  group  of  villagers  were  one  evening  seated  in  the  village  inn,  discussing 
the  matter  of  a  name,  when  two  strangers  walked  in  and  called  for  refreshments. 
"  Where  are  you  from  ?  "  was  asked.  "  Berlin,  Germany,  and  we  are  looking  for  homes." 
"  Then,"  said  the  questioner, "  settle  here  and  Berlin  shall  be  the  name  of  this  village." 

Toronto  is  an  Indian  name  originally  applied  to  Lake  Simcoe,  the  name  being 
extended  at  an  early  date  through  the  Severn  River  and  even  to  the  whole  of 
Georgian  Bay.  Later,  through  the  use  of  the  portage  from  Lake  Simcoe  to  Toronto 
via  the  Humber,  the  name  was  extended  to  the  Lake  Ontario  end  of  the  portage. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  disputed. 

The  name  of  Lachine,  Jacques  Cartier  County,  Quebec,  dates  from  1669,  when 
La  Salle  set  out  from  the  fort  there  for  China.  The  name  was  given  derisively,  but 
Montreal  marriage  registers  for  January  2,  1673,  refer  to  the  marriage  of  a  "  habitant 
de  la  Chine." 

Montreal,  of  course,  takes  its  name  from  the  hill  at  whose  base  it  lies,  named 
Mont  Royal  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1535 ;  and  the  Indian  word  "  Quebec  "  quite 
appropriately  signifies  "  the  river  narrows  here." 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  takes  its  name  from  Moose  Jaw  Creek — in  Indian 
"  Monsochapiskanis  sipi,"  supposed  to  be  derived  from  another  name  meaning  "  The 
place  where  the  white  man  mended  the  cart  wheel  with  the  jaw  of  a  moose."  The 
ingenious  white  man  is  variously  named  as  Lord  Dunmore  and  the  Earl  of  Musgrave, 
but  no  evidence  to  support  these  traditions  can  be  found. 
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Regina,  commemorating  Queen  Victoria,  was  a  happy  substitute  for  the  un- 
attractive title  "  Pile  of  Bones/'  subsequently  called  "  Waskana,"  being  the  Sioux 
Indian  word  for  the  same  thing.  The  place  was  a  favourite  situation  for  the  makers 
of  pemmican,  and  the  half-breeds  engaged  in  this  industry  threw  the  buffalo  bones 
into  a  cairn  alongside  the  creek  by  which  they  worked. 

"  Swift  Current  "  is  a  translation  of  the  Indian  name  of  the  near-by  River  Sas- 
katchewan ;  but  Saskatoon  takes  its  name  from  the  saskatoon  or  servide  berry.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  John  N.  Lake,  of  Toronto,  who  had  selected  the  town  site,  "  On  the 
first  Sunday  in  August,  I  was  lying  in  my  tent  about  3  p.m.,  when  a  young  man 
came  in  with  a  handful  of  bright  red  berries  and  gave  them  to  me.  After  eating  some, 
I  asked  where  they  were  found.  He  said  :  *  Along  the  river  bank.'  I  asked  if  people 
had  a  name  for  them.  He  said  they  were  saskatoon  berries.  I  at  once  exclaimed, 
4  You  have  found  the  name  of  the  town — SASKATOON.'  "  The  name  was  formally 
accepted  by  the  directors  of  the  colonization  society  and  entered  in  its  minutes. 

The  Report,  which  confines  itself  to  the  larger  cities  or  towns  of  Canada,  does 
not  deal  in  detail  with  the  innumerable  place-names  of  great  poetic  interest  abound- 
ing in  the  French  Province  of  Quebec,  which  are  of  course  a  study  in  themselves. 
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THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE* 

IT  seems  rather  a  tour  de  force  to  write  an  interesting  book  on  the  Genoa  Conference.  Mr. 
Saxon  Mills,  therefore,  is  to  be  congratulated  not  only  on  having  produced  a  work  that  grips 
the  attention,  but  also  on  having  prepared  a  real  and  useful  contribution  to  current  history. 
The  author,  who  was  present  at  Genoa  during  the  Conference,  and  in  his  capacity  as  corre- 
spondent came  into  contact  with  many  of  the  chief  actors  therein,  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the 
proceedings,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  situations  that  arose  during  the 
meeting  and  will  render  it  memorable  in  the  annals  of  modern  diplomacy.  He  assumes, 
rightly  it  will  be  thought,  that  the  Genoa  Conference  will  be  regarded  by  posterity  not  so 
much  for  what  it  achieved — for  in  some  respects  it  seems  to  have  been  a  disastrous  failure — 
but  for  the  subtle  and  almost  intangible  effect  it  must  have  had  upon  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  gathering  together  of  such  diverse  nationalities,  with  their  conflicting  interests 
and  opposing  ideals,  was  in  itself  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance  and,  as  Mr.  Saxon 
Mills  states  in  summing  up  the  results  of  the  Conference,  "  the  imponderabilia  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  are  apt  to  be  more  important  than  the  tangible  and  material  products,  though 
they  are  harder  to  appreciate  and  assess." 

Mr.  Saxon  Milk  has  caught  some  of  the  enthusiasm  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  able  to 
infuse  into  all  who  are  in  any  way  associated  with  him.  As  one  turns  over  his  pages  one 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  buoyant  and  compelling  optimism  that  enabled 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  turn  what  seemed  likely  to  be  an  enduring  failure,  with  all  its  tragic 
and  bitter  consequences  for  mankind,  into  something  that  would  serve  as  a  key  to  further 
progress.  One  sees  all  the  forces  of  retrogression  and  stagnation  arrayed  against  the  Premier, 
from  the  stiff  and  unbending  particularism  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  present  inter- 
national drama,  to  the  shifty  opportunism  of  another ;  from  the  active  hostility  of  one  of 
the  great  journalistic  forces  of  the  world  to  the  lukewarm  and  half-hearted  waiting-for-the- 
cat-to-jump  support  of  other  papers ;  and  one  realizes  that  it  was  only  the  indomitable 
will  of  the  chief  protagonist  that  enabled  him  to  weather  the  storm  and  to  turn  the  adversity 
of  circumstance  into  something,  if  not  entirely  successful,  at  least  of  benefit  to  mankind. 

*  The  Genoa  Conference.  436  pp.  Portraits  and  illustration*.  By  J.  Saxon  Mills.  London  : 
Hutckinson  <fe  Co.  1922.  24s. 
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Throughout  the  proceedings  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stands  forth  as  a  dominant  personality 
somewhat  as  did  Bismarck  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  so,  one  thinks,  he  will  be  judged  by 
history ;  though  the  differences  between  the  man  of  blood  and  iron  and  the  man  of  peace 
are  profound.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  Conference  that  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  makes  so  abundantly 
clear,  and  as  one  reads  the  Premier's  address  to  the  journalists  at  Genoa — "  I  do  not  think 
I  am  unduly  alarmist — if  Genoa  fails.  I  am  amazed  at  the  people  who  ignore  these  portentous 
facts  and  concentrate  on  selfish  trivialities  in  the  face  of  the  grave  portent  which  I  can  see 
in  the  future  " — one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed,  with  Mr.  Mills,  by  the  sincerity  and  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  of  the  Premier  for  a  regenerated  Europe.  As  he  states — If  such  a  speech, 
so  inspired  and  so  delivered  with  an  evidently  sincere  and  profound  conviction,  was  indeed 
only  an  incident  in  such  a  tactical  plan  [i.e.  electioneering]  we  obviously  live  in  a  more 
dreadful  world  than  we  had  imagined. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  book  is  a  panegyric  upon  the  Premier.  Probably  no 
one  better  than  the  author  realizes  how  little  was  accomplished  in  comparison  with  what 
remained  to  be  done.  But  in  writing  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  motives  of  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  actors  therein,  Mr.  Mills  enables 
us  to  realize  that  its  apparent  failure  was  not  due  to  its  convener.  On  the  contrary,  when 
reading  Mr.  Mills'  account,  one  feels  with  him  that  one  "  could  note  almost  the  pulse  of  the 
machine  that  was  guiding,  if  not  controlling,  the  destinies  of  the  world."  One  sees  "  the 
sunny  and  invincible  optimism  of  the  man,  the  constant  play  of  humour  neutralizing  every- 
thing acid  and  acrid,  the  perfect  freedom  from  pedantry  and  fanaticism  and  all  those  moods 
which  engender  discord  and  oppression  and  cruelty,  the  spiritual  insight  and  knowledge 
which  is  better  than  academic  erudition  "  ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  this  account 
of  the  Genoa  Conference  is  worthy  of  close  attention  and  careful  study.  It  is  prefaced  by  a 
characteristic  and  impulsive  introduction  by  the  Premier,  in  which  he  states  that  every 
kind  of  comment  that  throws  light  upon  the  Conference  or  spreads  the  knowledge  of  its 
work  is  welcome  to  us — a  statement  that  the  unbiassed  reader  will  thoroughly  endorse. 

EVANS  LEWIN. 

WESTERN  AFRICA.* 

THE  late  Captain  H.  Osman  Newland  shortly  before  he  died  completed  a  handbook  of 
Western  Africa.  This  has  just  been  published,  and  forms  a  handsome  and  useful  volume 
containing  a  mass  of  information  relating  to  the  British  and  foreign  territories  in  that  part 
of  the  African  Continent.  In  the  introduction  the  editor  states  "  the  value  of  a  book  like  the 
present  can  best  be  gauged  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  and  up-to-date  information 
about  West  Africa  as  a  whole.  There  is,  of  course,  an  immense  amount  of  information  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  Departmental  Reports,  Blue  Books,  and  other  official  literature  of  a 
similar  character;  but  to  co-ordinate  and  assimilate  this  mass  of  material,  to  obtain  the 
main  facts  from  the  welter  of  figures  and  statements,  and  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff  is 
a  task  from  which  the  busy  man  may  well  shrink."  The  chief  value  of  Captain  Newland's 
book,  therefore,  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is  brought  together  in  a  handy  and  accessible 
form  the  most  useful  information  concerning  Western  Africa. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four  sections  relating  to  the  geology  and  history  of  West 
Africa  ;  the  ethnology  and  psychology ;  the  commercial  exploitation  ;  and  the  administration, 
trade,  and  transport.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  author  has  attempted  to  cover  the 
principal  subjects  connected  with  West  Africa.  The  volume  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Evans 
Lewin,  who,  however,  is  not  responsible  for  the  statements  it  contains ;  but  he  states  in 
the  introduction  that  where  these  statements  are  based  upon  the  investigations  of  other 
authorities,  he  has  endeavoured  to  substantiate  them.  The  handbook  will  be  of  great  use 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  West  Africa  generally  as  it  represents  practically  the  first 
attempt  to  produce  a  volume  covering  all  the  West  African  colonies. 

*  West  Africa  :  A  Handbook  of  Practical  Information  for  the  Official,  Planter,  Miner,  Financier, 
and  Trader.  By  Captain  H.  Osman  Newland.  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Evans  Lewin. 
xi.  +  441  pp.  Map  and  illustrations.  London :  Daniel  O'Connor.  1922.  21s. 
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Hobley,  C.  W. — Bantu  Beliefs  and  Magic,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Kilcuyu  and  Kamba  Tribes 
of  Kenya  Colony  ;  together  with  some  Reflections  on  East  Africa  after  the  War  :  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Sir  James  G.  Frazer.  312  pp.  Illustrated.  London  :  H.  F.  &  G.  Witherby.  1922.  18s. 
Among  those  who  have  notably  contributed  to  the  study  of  the  ethnology  of  Africa,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Hobley,  late  Senior  Provincial  Commissioner  in  the  Kenya  Colony,  takes  high  rank.  He  has  been 
one  of  that  small  but  ever  increasing  band  of  officials  who  realize  that  without  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  natives'  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  govern  African  races  wisely  and  well,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  this  insight  and  knowledge  is  to  study  systematically  the  manners,  customs, 
religious  observances,  and  systems  of  government  of  the  native  races.  Mr.  Hobley  has  for  a  long 
period  made  a  close  study  of  the  natives  of  East  Africa,  and  his  present  volume  forms  another 
valuable  contribution  to  the  ethnology  of  that  part  of  the  continent.  It  deals  more  particularly 
with  the  Kikuyu  and  Kamba  peoples.  In  a  concluding  chapter  the  author  offers  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  War  upon  the  natives,  coupled  with  some  not  altogether  undeserved, 
but  perhaps  somewhat  too  sweeping,  observations  upon  the  work  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the  education  of  the  natives. 

Borden,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Laird.— Canadian  Constitutional  Studies  :  the,  Marfleet  Lectures, 
University  of  Toronto,  October,  1921.  163  pp.  Oxford  University  Press  and  University  of 
Toronto  Press.  1922.  4s.  6d. 

In  1910  Mrs.  Lydia  Marfleet,  of  Prophetstown,  Illinois,  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  found  a 
lectureship  in  the  University  of  Toronto  to  be  called,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  the  Pearson 
Kirkman  Marfleet  Lectureship.  The  first  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  William  Howard 
Taft,  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  in  1915.  The  present  course  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  covers 
the  constitutional  development  of  Canada  from  the  period  of  the  Cession,  and  the  third  lecture 
in  particular  forms  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  relates,  of  course,  to  Canada,  and  it  is  entitled  "  Constitutional  Development  during  the  World 
War  and  Afterwards."  In  the  course  of  this  lecture  Sir  Robert  expresses  his  belief  that  "  within 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Canada  will  find  her  most  commanding  influence,  her 
widest  usefulness,  and  her  highest  destiny.  With  that  opinion  is  coupled  a  fixed  and  absolute 
conviction  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire  can  alone  find  its  expression  in  complete  autonomy  and 
in  equality  of  nationhood." 

Barnes,  J.  Edmestone. — The  Economy  of  Life  :  Some  Suggestions  for  World  Betterment,  xi.  -f- 
132  pp.  Chorley,  Lancashire  :  Sidney  R.  Campion.  1921. 

This  is  a  curious  little  book  written  by  an  educated  African.  It  is  worthy  of  attention  because 
it  illustrates  in  a  marked  degree  that  the  African  native  is  beginning  to  think  for  himself  and  to 
study  problems  of  government  and  life  from  his  own  particular  standpoint.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  author  does  not  know  how  to  use  successfully  the  material  at  his  disposal  so  that  his 
book  frequently  becomes  a  mass  of  disjointed  ideas ;  because  in  spite  of  this  defect  there  is  much 
in  it  that  will  be  read  with  sympathy  by  those  who  realize  that  new  movements  are  stirring 
beneath  the  slow  current  of  African  life.  With  many  of  Mr.  Barnes's  statements  it  is  impossible 
to  agree,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  residuum  of  clear  reasoning  to  render  his  book  interesting. 
Johns,  Fred. — Who's  Who  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  316  pp.  Sydney:  Angus  & 
Robertson.  London :  Australian  Book  Company.  1922. 

"Fred  Johns'  Annual,"  as  it  was  formerly  called,  but  now  known  as  "  Who's  Who  in  Australia," 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  book  of  reference.  The  new  edition  contains  many 
fresh  entries,  because  the  publication  of  the  Annual  was  interrupted  by  the  War,  and  consequently 
the  records  of  officers  and  others  who  served  are  included  in  it  for  the  first  time.  •  The  scope  of  the 
book  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  3,000  names  are  contained  in  it. 
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ROUND   THE   EMPIRE   NOTES. 

CANADA. 

Dominion  Currency. — Canada  may  be  congratulated  on  having  its  currency  quoted  as 
high  as  any  in  the  world,  for  its  dollar,  from  being  not  long  since  at  a  discount  of  17  per 
cent  in  New  York,  has  now  reached  the  level  of  the  American.  The  labour  troubles 
in  the  United  States  are  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  this.  The  abnormal  influence  of 
the  North  American  coal  strike,  and  possible  complications  which  may  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  British  war  debt  to  America,  make  the  future  uncertain.  The  immediate  effect 
on  Canadian  finance  and  industry,  however,  is  bound  to  be  beneficial. 

Coal-Mining  in  Vancouver. — According  to  recent  reports,  the  coast  mines  of  British 
Columbia  are  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  coal  strike  in  the 
States.  The  heavy  demand  for  coal  which  has  arisen  owing  to  the  strike  south  of  the  border 
has  proved  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  Nanaimo  mines  which,  from  working  only  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  are  now  establishing  a  record  of  production.  Whereas  for  the  whole 
of  last  year  the  average  daily  production  of  these  mines  was  about  1,700  tons,  the  output 
at  present  recorded  has  reached  no  less  than  3,350  tons  per  day. 

Honey  for  the  English  Market. — Negotiations  are  being  undertaken  for  the  disposal  in 
the  English  market  of  the  whole  of  this  year's  honey  from  Quebec,  amounting  to  15,000,000  Ib. 
It  is  proposed  that  it  be  shipped  in  bulk  and  bottled  by  the  purchaser  in  England.  The 
Quebec  Government  gives  a  guarantee  that  all  the  honey  is  absolutely  pure  and  of  the  finest 
quality,  there  being  three  varieties — white,  amber,  and  dark  brown.  In  March,  1921,  the 
bee-keepers  of  Quebec  formed  themselves  into  a  recognized  Federation  which  arranges  for 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  production  of  honey. 

"  Listening  In"  in  the  West. — In  spite  of  cautious  predictions  regarding  the  immediate 
future  value  of  wireless  telephony,  it  has  caught  on  with  lightning  rapidity  in  the  far  North- 
West.  Already  a  central  station  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  is  "  broadcasting  "  to  some  1,400 
receivers  within  its  range,  which  includes  the  town  of  Calgary  200  miles  away.  With 
the  aid  of  a  possible  relay  station  at  Fort  Norman,  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  it  is  pro 
posed  to  link  up  Edmonton  with  Dawson,  which  is  1,100  miles  away  in  the  Klondike. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Railway  Gauge  Problem. — It  is  reported  that  the  Commonwealth  and  New  South  Wales 
Governments  have  agreed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  from  Hay,  in 
Southern  New  South  Wales,  to  Port  Augusta,  South  Australia,  which  is  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Trans-Australian  Railway.  This  line  will  be  some  480  miles  long,  and  will  provide  a 
uniform  railway  gauge  from  Sydney  to  Kalgurlie  in  Western  Australia,  whereby  the  journey 
between  the  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australian  capitals  will  be  accomplished  with 
only  one  change.  At  present  the  different  railway  gauges  on  this  journey  necessitate  four 
changes,  or  five  in  the  case  of  the  journey  from  Brisbane  to  Perth,  in  addition  to  terminal 
changes  at  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.  If  this  new  line  is  built  it  will  be  a  very  important 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate  reduction  of  expense  and  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
existing  system  of  gauges. 

The  Murrumbidgee  Area. — Although  up  to  now  only  one-fourth  of  the  Murrumbidgee 
irrigation  area  of  520  square  miles  has  been  taken  up,  not  one-tenth  of  which  is  producing 
to  its  full  capacity,  the  present  production  of  the  area  is  approximately  £200,000  per  annum. 
The  first  farm  was  granted  in  1912,  and  there  are  now  1,620  farms  supporting  some  10,000 
people.  The  Burrinjuk  dam  supplies  water  for  250,000  acres,  and  dairy  farming,  fruit  growing, 
and  vine  culture  are  all  successfully  practised.  The  distance  from  the  markets  of  Sydney 
is  a  serious  handicap,  but  co-operative  transport  schemes  are  being  evolved  which  will  relieve 
the  situation  to  a  great  extent. 
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Electrification  of  the  Melbourne  Tramways.— It  is  stated  that  the  Melbourne  Tram- 
ways Board  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the  electrification  of  the  whole  of  the  existing  cable 
system,  with  the  possible  exception  of  three  city  sections,  and  the  extension  of  some  of  the 
present  electric  lines.  The  expenditure  involved  under  the  proposed  programme  of  conversion 
and  construction  would  be  approximately  £6,200,000,  and  the  work  would  extend  over  fifteen 
years.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  construction  of  new  cars  to  be  ready  to  meet 
the  increased  traffic  which  can  be  dealt  with  after  electrification,  a  comparison  of  the 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  figures  having  shown  that  double  the  traffic  can  be  catered  for  by 
electric  trams  as  opposed  to  cable  trams.  The  Essendon  line,  now  owned  by  a  company, 
is  to  be  taken  over  so  that  the  entire  tramway  system  of  Melbourne  shall  be  under  on© 
management. 

AFRICA. 

Population  of  Tanganyika. — According  to  the  census  taken  in  April,  1921,  the  popula- 
tion of  Tanganyika  consisted  of  2,447  Europeans,  14,991  Asiatics,  and  4,107,000  natives.  Of 
the  white  population  1,598  were  British  subjects,  and  the  reason  given  for  the  big  decrease 
since  1913,  when  the  white  population  numbered  5,336,  is  the  repatriation  of  the  Germans. 
Of  the  Asiatic  population  in  1921  over  10,000  were  Indians. 

Kenya  Prospects. — Correspondence  from  Kenya  is  of  a  much  more  hopeful  character 
than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past.  If  the  Indian  question  could  be  settled  the  Colony 
would  go  ahead,  and  says  a  Nyeri  correspondent,  "  Surely  this  country  should  be  flooded 
with  settlers — of  the  right  type — polo,  shooting,  and  fishing  are  cheap,  and  taxation,  except 
on  whisky,  cigars,  etc.,  is  light.  We  have  the  most  wonderful  climate,  quite  the  most 
wonderful  soil,  and  two  rainfalls  per  annum.  I  am  sure  any  fellow,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  capital,  willing  to  work  will  do  well." 

HONG-KONG. 

Shipbuilding  Activity. — In  the  days  before  the  war  the  dockyards  of  Hong-Kong  only 
undertook  the  repair  of  ships  and  the  construction  of  river  steamers,  but  during  the  war, 
when  there  was  urgent  need  for  more  ships,  ocean-going  vessels  were  built  there.  It  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact,  considering  that  last  year  was  a  bad  one  for  shipbuilders  all  over 
the  world,  that  the  tonnage  of  ships  built  in  Hong-Kong  exceeded  the  total  tonnage  of  ships 
built  in  all  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies,  Australia  included.  The  largest  ship  yet 
launched  in  Hong-Kong  was  a  vessel  of  8,000  tons  built  for  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  which 
was  christened  in  the  Taikoo  Dockyards  recently.  The  Taikoo  firm  are  agents  in  the  Far 
East  for  Messrs.  Alfred  Holt,  of  Liverpool. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Trade  of  British  Honduras. — The  trade  of  British  Honduras  is  seriously  handicapped  at 
present  by  the  fact  that  the  natural  products  of  the  Colony  do  not  supply  a  sufficiently 
pressing  need  in  the  world's  markets.  The  principal  resources  are  mahogany  and  chicle, 
neither  of  which  is  regarded  as  a  particularly  valuable  asset  in  the  further  development  of 
the  Colony.  Last  year  the  exports  equalled  about  55  per  cent  of  the  imports,  and  although 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  imports  were  re-exported  to  the  neighbouring  Republics,  they 
were  considerably  larger  than  exports  seem  to  warrant.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  assist 
British  Honduras  to  command  a  place  in  the  competitive  markets  of  the  world.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  cattle  rearing  and  agriculture  in  general  should  not  prosper 
in  the  Colony. 


At  the  Hotel  Victoria  on  September  14,  Sir  Peter  McBride,  late  Agent-General  for  Victoria, 
and  Lady  McBride,  were  given  a  farewell  reception  by  their  friends  in  London.  Lady  McBride  was 
presented  with  a  diamond  ring,  and  Sir  Peter  with  an  envelope  containing  a  cheque.  Sir  Newton 
Moore,  who  presided,  referred  to  their  efforts  to  further  every  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  service 
men.  and  Major  Wood,  speaking  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  thanked  them  for  all 
they  had  done  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  Commonwealth  during  their  nine  years  in  London. 
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COLONIAL   OFFICE   APPOINTMENTS  AND   PROMOTIONS. 

THE  following  appointments  have  been  made  during  the  month  ended  September  9,  1922  : 

Name.  Appointment.  Colony 

Capt.  W.  L.  S.  Mackintosh     .          .     Veterinary  Officer  Ueanda 

Capt.    J.    B.    Kirk,    M.B.,    Ch.B., 

D.P.H Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Port  Louis        Mauritius 

Rev.  H.  Rolph      ....     Civil  Chaplain  Mauritius 

Miss  M.  Watt        ....     European  Woman  Teacher  Malaya 

Rev.  W.  S.  Senior,  M.  A.          .          .     Lecturer  in  Classics  and  Registrar,  Univ.   Ceylon 

College 
Mr.    B.     J.    HaUowes,     M.R.C.P.,     Asst.  Colonial  Surgeon  Falkland  Islands 

L.R.C.P. 

Miss  M.  Jacombs  .          .          .     Charge  Nurse  Bahamas 

Miss  D.  M.  White  .          .          .     Charge  Nurse  Bahamas 

Mr.  P.  J.  A.  Hamilton  .     Auditor  British  Honduras 

Lieut.  G.  Callow,  D.S.O.,  M.C.         .     Asst.  Commissioner  of  Police  Nigeria      (Northern 

Provinces) 

Recent  Transfers  and  Promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Mr.  J.  I.  Lauder  (Deputy  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Gold  Coast),  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Sierra 
Leone. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Galbraith,  M.C.  (Deputy  Director  of  Surveys',  Kenya),  Assistant  Survey  or- General, 
Nigeria. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Smith  (Assistant  Surveyor,  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Dept.,  Nigeria),  Deputy  Postmaster- 
General,  Tanganyika. 


EMPIRE   TRADE  AND   INDUSTRY   SECTION. 

Empire  Timbers 

In  continuation  of  last  month's  note  on  this  subject,  we  gladly  give  publicity  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  supplying  the  Malay  States  Information  Agency 
Offices  in  Cannon  Street,  E.G.,  with  cabinets  of  samples  of  its  timbers  whereby  users  of 
commercial  woods  are  given  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  personally  acquainted 
with  the  products  of  the  Malayan  forests.  The  recent  strengthening  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Forestry  Department  and  the  issue  of  interesting  reports  on  the  variety  and  commercial 
uses  of  the  various  local  woods  serve  the  purpose  of  development. 

Pointers 

The  abolition  of  the  differential  export  duty  on  palm  kernels  in  Nigeria  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  duty  on  exported  hides  from  Kenya  are  healthy  signs  in  the  direction  of  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  export  trade,  which  should  re- act  in  the  interests  of  natives 
and  assist  in  the  restoration  of  that  trade  in  produce  which  is  such  a  vital  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  future  of  our  valuable  tropical  African  possessions. 

British  Empire  Patents 

Tlie  report  of  the  Conference  of  representatives  of  the  Patent  Offices  of  His  Majesty's 
Dominions  held  recently  in  London,  as  an  outcome  of  one  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Imperial 
Conference,  has  now  been  issued,  and  if  the  hopes  of  the  more  optimistic  of  the  reformers 
have  not  been  fully  realized,  a  distinct  advance  towards  a  uniform  patent  law  throughout 
the  Empire  has  been  made,  and  the  various  recommendations  and  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
ference should  be  digested  by  those  interested  in  this  important  subject. 

Selling  the  Cameroon  Plantations 

The  sale  of  the  ex-enemy  plantations,  the  Cameroons,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  drawn,  will  take  place  in  London  on  October  11  and  12,  and  should  attract 
capitalists  in  search  of  fresh  fields.  There  are  some  200,000  acres  for  disposal  and 
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many  of  the  estates  are  admirably  equipped.  A  successful  sale  should  lead  to  the  early 
employment  of  many  men  recently  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  serious  slump  in  the  Far  East. 
Fullest  details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 

Migration 

This  vital  subject  continues  to  the  fore  and  the  Institute  is  taking  the  keenest  interest 
in  developments.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  through  its  Information  Bureau, 
will  gladly  render  all  possible  assistance  and  advice  to  intending  emigrants,  and  Fellows 
and  their  friends  are  invited  to  write  to,  or  call  upon,  the  Secretary.  For  men  with  capital 
excellent  openings  exist  which  should  appeal  strongly  to  the  large  number  of  officers  now 
being  retrenched  from  the  fighting  services. 

Information  Bureau 

Fellows  are  reminded  of  the  service  at  their  disposal  and  inquiries  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  Empire  are  welcomed.  At  the  same  time  inquirers  are  also 
respectfully  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  fullest  possible  information  in  the 
first  instance  in  order  to  obviate  the  delay  which  often  arises  from  the  absence  of  sufficient 
data.  With  the  signs  of  a  trade  revival,  dim  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  certain,  and  the 
pressing  necessity  of  finding  new  markets  within  the  Empire  to  compensate  for  the  loss  and 
derangement  of  Central  and  Eastern  European  trade,  every  effort,  however  small  or 
apparently  insignificant,  should  be  made  to  develop  our  outlying  estates,  and  in  this  direction 
Fellows  can  render  valuable  service. 

Oddments 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Australia  to  improve  the  organization  of  marketing  fruits 
(dried,  canned,  citreous,  and  fresh)  and  delegates  will  shortly  be  sent  to  England  to  place  the 
question  of  Dominion  preference  before  the  authorities  here.  In  this  connexion  many  will 
probaby  have  learned  with  surprise  from  last  month's  Editorial  Notes  that  90  per  cent 
of  our  canned  fruit  comes  from  countries  outside  the  Empire. 

From  the  Tanganyika  Territory  a  discovery  of  gold  is  reported,  and  developments  will 
be  awaited  with  keen  interest. 


ECONOMIC  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

MR.  E.  W.  FETTER,  managing  director  of  Messrs.  Vickers-Petters,  Limited,  and  chairman 
of  the  Executive  of  the  Industrial  League  and  Council,  addressing  a  conference  of  employers 
and  employees  on  Imperial  and  international  trade  at  Lord  Waring's  country  seat  at  Footscray 
Place,  Kent,  said  that  the  future  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  seemed  to  depend  on  the  discovery 
of  some  effective  means  of  binding  together  the  British  Empire  and  its  tremendous  poten- 
tialities. The  foundation  on  which  American  industry  had  been  built  up  was  the  absolute 
security  of  the  home  market,  and  the  enormous  output  which  that  huge  market,  and  that 
huge  population  had  secured  for  her  factories  had  enabled  America  to  compete  abroad  in  a 
manner  which  factories  organized  on  much  smaller  scales,  and  without  the  security  even  of 
their  home  markets,  had  been  unable  to  attain.  The  British  Empire,  if  organized  on  lines 
similar  to  the  United  States,  would  be  able  to  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  every  com- 
modity necessary,  both  in  raw  materials  and  manufacturing  products.  The  first  step  should 
be  a  true  economic  confederation  of  the  countries  and  Dominions  constituting  the  British 
Empire.  He  was  not  sure  that  there  would  not  then  arise  a  further  confederation.  Short  of 
an  economic  confederation  of  the  British  Empire  he  saw  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  that 
of  falling  into  line  with  other  countries,  and  rigidly  restricting  our  own  importation  of  manu- 
factured goods.  The  worker  is  as  much  concerned  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  the 
employer. 
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THE   NEW   PREMISES   FUND. 

The  slow  growth  of  the  New  Premises  Fund  to  enable  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to 
meet  the  cost  of  purchase  of  buildings  adjoining  the  present  home  and  to  convert  the  whole 
into  the  finest  meeting-place  of  Britons,  men  and  women,  within  the  Empire,  has  made  essential 
the  raising  of  the  loan  referred  to  below,  if  the  Council  were  to  be  in  a  position  to  inaugurate 
the  programme  of  extensions. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
in  which  he  referred  to  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually  to  the  Fund  until  it  is 
complete ;  if  others  were  induced  to  follow  the  lead  already  given  a  solid  annual  addition  to 
the  general  list  of  subscriptions  would  be  ensured.  Sir  Godfrey  said  • 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 

one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that,  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 

they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.     In  that  way  only  can  we  get 

ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund." 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

£    s.  d.  £    5.  d. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.      .     10    0    0  J.  H.  Ellis,  Esq.          .         .  .500 

Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.    .          .     10    0    0  E.  C.  Erbslow    .          .          .  .500 

Lieut. -Colonel     Weston     Jarvis,  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  K.C.  .       500 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.        .          .          .     10    0    0  G.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq.    .  .330 

Sir  Charles  McLeod     .          .          .     10    0    0  G.  David  Potts,  Esq.  .          .  .       220 

Sir     George     McLaren     Brown,  N.  P.  Edwards,  Esq.  .          .  .200 

K.B.E.           .         .         .         .     10    0    0  Edward  Salmon          .         .  .200 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton            .          .     10    0    0  Lady  Button,  M.B.E.           .  .110 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq.            .          .     10    0    0  Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon       .          .  .110 

Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq.          .          .     10    0    0  A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq.  .          .  .110 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P.    .          .     10    0    0  Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt.  .       100 

A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.       .       550  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock    .          .  0  10    6 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.    .          .          .500  Mrs.  M.  Darbyshire     .         .  0  10    6 

Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon        .          .500  Captain    V.     Chester    Newman, 

O.B.E 0  10    0 

THIRTY-NINTH  LIST. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Previously  announced  .  .  49,529  2  6  Geo.  L.  Peacock,  Esq.  .  .  0  10  6 

A.  Dunstan  Adams,  Esq.  .  .  110  Capt.  F.  T.  Garbutt  .  110 

F.  A.  Readman,  Esq.  (2nd  dona-  Mrs.  H.  W.  Struben  (2nd  dona 

tion)  ....  390  tion)  .  .  .  .  10  0  0 

A.  Elly,  Esq.  .  .  .  2  2  0  L.  C.  Aitken,  Esq.  .  .  .  0  13  0 
Woodthorpe  T.  Graham,  Esq., 

J.P.    .  220  £49,550  1     0 


SPECIAL  MEETING. 

A  SPECIAL  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  called  at  the  Institute  on  September  13th,  for  the  purpose 
of  authorizing  the  raising  of  a  further  loan  of  £60,000,  in  order  to  meet  the  outstanding 
liabilities  for  the  purchase  of  sites  adjoining  the  Institute  which  had  to  be  acquired  as  part 
of  the  scheme  of  development  and  expansion  centred  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  which 
is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Appeal  for  the  New  Premises  and  Jubilee  Fund.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  traversed  the  whole  position  and  explained  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Council  have  had  to  face  owing  to  the  depression  through  which  the  Empire  and  the  world 
are  passing.  Sir  Charles  MacLeod  said  he  considered  that  no  better  arrangement  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Institute  could  have  been  entered  into,  and 
Mr.  A.  S.  Bull,  the  acting  Hon.  Treasurer,  then  moved,  and  Major  Hely  Pounds  seconded, 
the  following  resolution : 

RESOLVED  that  the  Council  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  raise  such  further 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  £60,000,  in  addition  to  the 
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£20,000  already  authorized,  making  in  all  a  sum  of  £80,000  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute  upon  such  terms  as  regards  interest,  provisions  for  repayment  and  generally 
as  they  may  be  advised,  provided  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  to  exceed  5£  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  that  the  total  proposed  advance  of  £60,000  is  to  be  repayable  by  instal- 
ments of  not  less  than  £1,000  per  annum,  or  a  proportionately  less  annual  amount  if  a 
less  total  sum  than  £60,000  is  borrowed,  and  also  to  create,  grant,  and  execute  such 
Mortgage  or  Charge,  or  Mortgages  or  Charges,  upon  all  or  any  part  of  the  messuages, 
lands,  and  hereditaments  for  the  time  being  belonging  to  the  Institute  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  such  advance  or  advances,  and  in  such  form  as  they  may  be  advised  to  be 
suitable  and  appropriate,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Resolution,  by  the 
Solicitors  for  the  time  being  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Bull  said  there  were  five  points  to  be  considered  :  (1)  that  the  sum  to  be  raised  should 
be  sufficient  to  cover  all  liabilities  in  respect  of  purchase  of  properties ;  (2)  that  it  should 
be  raised  from  one  source  so  as  to  consolidate  creditors  and  thus  have  only  one  party 
to  deal  with ;  (3)  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  such  as  the  Institute  could  afford  to 
pay  and  be  the  lowest  obtainable ;  (4)  that  the  term  of  the  loan  should  be  sufficiently  long 
to  permit  of  that  turn  m  the  Empire's  trade  and  prosperity  which  would  assuredly  once 
more  bring  important  contributions  to  the  Building  Fund ;  and  (5)  that  the  conditions  of 
repayment  should  be  easy  enough  to  ensure  their  being  met  without  undue  strain. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Who  Were  the  Pioneers  ? — We  are  reminded  in  the  Press  to-day  that  this  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Wolfe's  victory  and  death  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  above  Quebec  in  1759. 
Remarkable  changes  have  taken  place  since  then  both  in  our  relations  with  the  American 
Colonies  and  in  the  evolution  of  our  Empire  into  a  congeries  of  self-governing  sister  nations. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know  the  views  of  your  readers  in  the  various 
Dominions  and  Colonies  as  to  the  men  who  played  the  leading  part  in  founding  or  maintaining 
the  British  connexion  in  their  respective  parts  of  the  Empire.  Who,  for  instance,  were,  say, 
the  ten  most  outstanding  men  in  influencing  the  growth  and  development  of  Canada  into  its 
present  position  as  a  great  nation  in  the  Empire  ?  Who  were  the  men  who  played  a  similar 
part  in  the  other  Dominions  ? 

It  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  in  many  instances  an  almost  unknown  pioneer  gave  the 
impulse  to  a  movement  that  ultimately  had  far-reaching  results  for  the  success  of  which  others 
have  had  an  undue  meed  of  praise. 

We  are  at  present  passing  through  an  important  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  relations  of  its  component  parts,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  of  general  interest 
to  learn  the  views  of  your  readers  as  to  the  men  who  played  the  leading  r61e  in  this  wonderful 
world- wide  romance. 

The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  HUGH  GUNN. 

September  13, 1922. 

[Mr.  Hugh  Gunn's  suggestion  will,  we  hope,  appeal  to  readers  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 
The  leaders,  the  heroic  figures  in  the  story  of  Empire,  are,  or  should  be,  familiar  even  to 
Macaulay's  schoolboy,  but  a  little  research,  a  little  local  knowledge  or  tradition,  will  help  to 
bring  to  light  the  generally  forgotten  names  of  many  who  either  did  or  suggested  ^things 
that  changed  the  course  of  Empire  history. — EDITOR  "  UNITED  EMPIRE."] 

The  Race  Problem. — The  article,  published  in  the  September  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE, 
entitled  "  British  Columbia's  Oriental  Problem,"  following  close  on  Dr.  Hornabrook's  on 
a  "  White  Australia,"  comes  at  an  opportune  time.  The  more  the  question  of  the  conflict 
of  races  is  ventilated  and  considered  the  better.  It  is  certainly  the  most  important  question 
of  the  day  in  the  British  Empire,  if  not  of  the  whole  world. 
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THE 

BRITISH    EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 


One  of  the  greatest  Exhibitions  the  world  has  ever  seen 
will  be  held  at  Wembley  Park,  London,  from  April  to 
October,  1924.  All  the  products,  raw  materials  and 
resources  of  the  whole  Empire  will  be  displayed  and 
demonstrated.  A  world-wide  publicity  campaign  under 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  experts  in  Britain  will  draw 
many  millions  of  visitors.  Markets  will  be  opened  to  those 
who  wish  to  sell  ;  all  imaginable  merchandise  will  be 
laid  before  those  who  wish  to  buy. 

Already  from  600,000 — 700,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  have  been 

reserved  for  Exhibits  from   the  Dominions,   Colonies  and 

Dependencies. 

.His  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  is  President 

of  the   General  Committee.       In  a  great  rallying  speech 

he   declared   that    "  An   Empire   worth   dying   for   is   also 

worth  living  for  and  working  for." 

This  Exhibition  will  show  every  Briton  how  the  prosperity 
of  his  own  lands  may  be  achieved. 


For  full  particulars  apply  to — 

THE  SECRETARY,BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

16  Hobart  Place, 

LONDON,  S.W.  1 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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Races  living  in  the  same  country  either  amalgamate  or  they  do  not.  If  they  amalgamate, 
which  is  seldom  the  case  if  they  differ  widely,  all  racial  problems  are  solved  by  miscegenation, 
and  the  blend  continues  as  one  race.  If  there  is  no  amalgamation,  one  race  either  dies  out 
or  abandons  the  country,  or  strife  and  enmity  prevail.  It  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  say,  as 
a  general  statement,  that  the  numerically  inferior  succumbs  in  time.  A  weak  and  backward 
race  merely  dies  out.  A  strong  and  superior  one  only  maintains  its  position,  if  numerically 
inferior,  by  the  backing  received  from  the  home  land.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  a  race  with  a 
higher  (and  therefore  more  expensive)  standard  of  living,  cannot  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  one  that  can  live  more  cheaply  on  a  lower  level. 

The  only  solution  is  to  make  all  permanent  residents  in  a  country  conform  to  the  culture 
of  that  country.  Temporary  residence  should  only  be  permissive  on  a  passport,  subject  to 
periodical  renewal.  Full  citizenship,  with  right  of  permanent  residence  (the  two  should 
go  together),  should  only  be  granted  to  those  who  adopt  the  culture  of  the  land.  For  this 
there  are  three  requisites :  1.  Education  and  literacy  in  the  language  of  a  country  with  the 
same  type  of  culture  as  the  one  in  which  adoption  is  sought :  2.  Acceptance  of  a  religion 
commonly  in  use  by  members  of  that  culture :  and  3.  Actual  practice  of  the  standards  of 
life  of  the  country  in  which  adoption  is  sought. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  the  soundness  of  these  statements  within  the  limits  of  a  letter.  I 
can  only  say  I  mean  the  term  culture  to  be  a  wide  one,  such  as  European,  Mohammedan,  Hindu, 
etc.  The  introduction  of  religion  may  seem  a  mistake  at  first  sight,  but  so  many  cultures 
have  a  religious  basis  it  is  impossible  to  omit  it.  For  instance,  Mohammedan  society  is  essen- 
tially based  on  religion.  So  are  marriage  customs  in  all  countries.  The  above  policy 
is  suitable  for  universal  application  and  can  be  adapted  to  suit  the  conditions  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  I  need  hardly  say  that  complete  reciprocity  must  be  granted  to  all  races — 
for  the  European  in  Asia  as  well  as  the  Oriental  in  Canada  or  Australia. 

Racial  problems  are  more  important  in  the  British  Empire  than  anywhere  else.  The 
Englishman  usually  lets  all  difficulties  slide  until  a  jamb  occurs,  and  then  he  gives  way  to 
the  noisiest  and  most  obstreperous  party.  If  only  he  could  be  persuaded  to  tackle  and  settle 
the  question  of  domicile  and  citizenship  within  the  Empire  now,  untold  difficulties  would  be 
avoided. 

Turning  to  the  difficulty  the  author  of  the  article  under  reference  states  is  experienced 
over  identification,  there  is  only  one  perfect  system  and  that  is  by  finger  prints.  Objection 
is  sometimes  made  to  it  as  derogatory,  but  such  objection  cannot  be  justified.  Indians 
objected  to  their  use  to  enable  the  authorities  to  enforce  compliance  with  regulations  in 
South  Africa,  but  no  indignity  is  ever  expressed  in  India  when  submitting  to  the  practice  to 
facilitate  the  payment  of  a  pension. 

M.  F.  WREN. 

Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  and  the  British  West  Indies. — I  should  have  participated  in  the 
interesting  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  well-informed  paper  by  the  Hon. 
Ormsby-Gore  on  "  The  British  West  Indies,"  which  he  read  before  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  June  13th,  but  for  want  of  time. 

Having  previously  read  in  the  press  some  of  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore's  unbiased  contributions 
about  those  Caribbean  places,  as  well  as  those  contributed  by  Mr.  Stephen  McKenna,  I 
felt  sincere  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Nevertheless,  I  here 
desire  to  express  and  emphasize  the  hope  which  the  Chairman  of  the  evening  (Sir  Owen 
Philipps)  so  very  forcibly  voiced :  that  this  country  will,  in  due  course,  avail  itself  of  the 
services  of  the  gifts  of  Statesmanship  which  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  possesses,  in  order  that  he 
may  assist  in  carrying  on  the  responsibilities  of  our  Empire. 

There  was,  however,  one  or  two  points  in  his  address  which  I  consider  deserve  elucidating, viz. 
his  contrast  between  the  full-blooded  Africans  of  the  West  Indies  (and  I  presume  British 
Guiana  is  included)  and  the  people  of  mixed  African  and  European  blood  of  those  Colonies. 
Having  heard  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore's  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  possessing  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  places  he  described,  especially  in  my  native  home 
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KIT  for  INDIA  and  the  COLONIES 

Gentlemen  requiring  new  kit  on  returning  to  Irdia, 
China,  British  East  or  West  Africa,  or  any  part  of  the 
tropics,  are  invited  to  apply  for  our  price  list  and 
patterns,  or  if  convenient,  should  favour  our  establish- 
ment with  a  visit. 

Our  system  of  recording  measurements  and  details  embodies 
every  condition  essential  to  the  entire  confidence  of  gentle- 
men wishing  to  repeat  orders  from  abroad. 

Newly  appointed  Colonial  >  Officials  and  private 
travellers  equipped  for  any  part  of  the  world. 

PARTICULARS    ON    APPLICATION. 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY, 

Outfitters  by  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King, 

152  &  153  STRAND,  LONDON. 


'Phone:  Central  1209. 


Established  1755. 
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THE  PREDOMINANT  WEEKLY 

THE     SPECTATOR,    from     the     days    of 
George  IV.,  has   maintained  its  position  as 
the  recognized  Weekly  Review  of  current  matters 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 

No  Member  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  For  all  those  wishing  to 
keep  in  touch  with  world  happenings  a  year's 
subscription  makes  an  ideal  present. 

Send  your  subscription   of  30/*  for  one  year 
to -day,  to  : 

THE      MANAGER,      THE      SPECTATOR, 
13  York  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2 
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of  British  Guiana,  I  concluded  that  one  of  two  things  may  account  for  his  statement 
relating  to  the  Educational  and  Social  acquirements  of  the  former  section  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
either  his  limited  stay  within  those  gates  deprived  him  of  full  opportunities  of  meeting  a 
large  and  representative  number  of  their  leading  full-blooded  African  citizens,  or  that  by 
design,  they  were  deliberately  kept  back  from  meeting  the  lecturer  during  his  tour,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  avers  that  "  broadly  speaking,  the  Negro  of  pure  African  descent  has 
undergone  little  change  during  the  last  hundred  years ;  that  his  intellectual  standards  are 
still  low,  and  that  his  economic  wants  are  few  ;  he  is  seldom  thrifty,  he  is  easy-going,  happy, 
simple,  and  easily  led.  Out  of  a  population  of  over  one  million,  the  pure  Africans  in  the 
West  Indies  have  as  yet  only  produced  a  handful  in  each  population  of  exceptional  individuals 
who  attain  wealth,  position,  or  distinction  in  the  higher  professions  such  as  Law  and  Medicine. 
But,"  he  continues,  "  with  improved  Education  the  West  Indian  Negro  is  beginning  to  make 
very  considerable  progress."  The  last  sentence  makes  very  pleasant  reading.  It  speaks 
much  for  the  impartiality  of  the  Hon.  gentleman's  attitude  towards  this  class  of  His 
Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  considering  that  notwithstanding  their  alleged  limitations, 
he  still  favours  the  extension  to  them  of  fuller  representation  in  the  Councils  of  their 
respective  Governments.  But  for  the  Negroes  of  mixed  blood  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  entertains, 
generally,  a  higher  opinion.  He  states  that  by  reason  of  their  numbers  and  their  aspirations, 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  dominant  in  the  various  communities  except  in  the 
sugar  islands  of  Barbados,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts.  If  the  conditions  are  as  narrated  by 
Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  at  least  in  British  Guiana,  of  which  Colony  I  have  personal  knowledge, 
evidently  a  very  backward  policy  has  been  followed  since  my  departure  thence,  twenty  years 
ago.  Should  this  be  the  case,  a  relevant  inquiry  may  be  put :  At  whose  doors  may  the 
responsibility  lie  ?  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  retro- 
grade step  of  closing  the  Bishop's  College  in  British  Guiana  was  effected  by  the  Governor 
of  that  Colony  about  the  year  1880.  This  was  carried  out  on  the  grounds  of  economy, 
but  currency  was  given  to  a  rumour  that  it  was  closed  primarily  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary intelligence  exhibited  by  the  students  then  within  its  walls  !  That  the  adminis- 
tration had  resolved  to  discourage  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  students  comprised  chiefly 
of  full-blooded  Negroes  to  become  competitors  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  clerical  service 
of  the  Government,  etc. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  full-blooded  Negroes  in  British  Guiana  who  during  the  last  century 
and  hitherto  have  played,  and  continue  to  play,  no  small  part  in  leading  their  kinsmen  on 
the  road  of  progress  will  be  too  voluminous  for  inclusion  in  this  article. 

Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  also  states  that  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  population  of  Barbados, 
only  ten  per  cent,  or  two  thousand  of  them  possess  the  franchise.  There  being  a  white 
element  of  fifteen  thousand,  it  will  readily  be  understood  how  very  inarticulate  the  loyal 
Negroes  of  the  Colony  must  necessarily  remain.  With  the  meagre  rate  of  wage  paid  to  the 
labourers  on  the  sugar  plantations,  and  to  those  even  known  as  mechanics,  it  must  require 
extraordinary,  if  not  inhuman,  efforts  for  the  exercise  of  thrift  and  economy.  The  motto 
"  learning  is  better  than  silver  and  gold  "  would  have  served  a  more  practical  purpose  if 
it  were  rendered  "  learning  is  better  with  silver  and  gold."  These  labourers  are  paid  an 
average  wage  of  Is.  3d.  per  diem,  out  of  which  they  are  required  to  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  average  family  of  from  five  to  seven  souls.  They  have  to  pay  "  house-spot  rent " 
weekly,  and  meet  all  their  other  necessary  obligations.  The  contemplation  of  this  matter 
is  no  doubt  heart-rending.  Notwithstanding  the  ancient  history  and  tradition  of  legislature 
of  Barbados,  I  think  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  what  is  evidently  a  very 
un-British  state  of  affairs. 

Large  numbers  of  full-blooded  Africans  from  the  West  Indies  have  migrated  and  continue 
to  migrate,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  where  they  improve  their  conditions  con- 
siderably ;  although  it  is  alleged  that  they  experience  social  difficulties  in  certain  circum- 
stances, yet  the  [Black  people  are  reported  to  be  provided  with  over  eight  hundred 
Welfare  Associations  in  the  Southern  States  since  the  end  of  the  Great  War,  where 
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the  comforts  in  every  respect,  of  both  blacks  and  whites,  are  looked  after  by 
representatives  of  both  races  who  sit  side  by  side  at  a  common  table.  Does  Britain 
contemplate  with  complacency  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  view  of  possible  future 
developments  in  world  politics  ?  Can  our  mother  Country  afford  to  allow  her  full-blooded 
sons  and  daughters  of  African  origin  to  leave  her  most  ancient  strongholds  overseas,  and 
become  citizens  of  an  Alien  Flag  in  order  to  earn  something  more  than  the  paltry  Is.  3d. 
per  diem  ? 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  that  fundamentally  the  problem  which  confronts 
mankind  in  those  places  is  social.  In  this  connexion  there  is  evidence  that  although 
theoretically  whispered  objection  to  the  mixing  of  the  races  in  conjugal  affairs  is  sometimes 
heard,  yet  the  result  is  that  the  man  of  mixed  blood  is  thought  to  be  preferred,  which 
impresses  on  the  mind  of  some  full-blooded  Negroes  that  marital  alliances  between  the  races 
render  conditions  for  social  and  other  intercourse  easier  for  them  in  every  respect.  Con- 
sequently they  intermarry.  Whereas  were  all  races  treated  according  to  a  recognized  code 
of  merit  only,  and  were  the  full-blooded  Negroes  to  realize  the  claims  of  racial  patriotism 
upon  them  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  themselves  and  to  their  race,  there  would  be  less  cause 
for  complaint,  and  the  full-blooded  Negroes  ensure  for  themselves  that  degree  of  respect 
which  they  are  so  rightly  ambitious  to  secure,  resulting  in  courteous  and  fair  treatment  to 
them  by  all  other  races.  I  think  government  can  assist  in  the  matter  of  throwing  open 
the  doors  of  some  of  the  appointments  to  high  offices  to  full-blooded  Negroes  which,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  they  are  at  the  present  time  denied. 

Doubtless  the  European  names  of  the  full-blooded  West  Indian  Negroes  have  assisted 
in  disguising  their  original  and  national  identity.  Had  the  missionary  and  their  propa- 
ganda been  as  enterprising  in  then*  efforts  to  place  pictures  of  some  of  these  representative 
men  on  the  lantern  screen  as  they  have  done  in  connexion  with  our  more  backward  brethren, 
when  telling  the  people  of  Europe  about  them  and  their  homes  in  general,  the  public  would 
have  been  provided  with  much  better  information  regarding  their  evolution,  and  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  recognize  that  notwithstanding  the  acute  disadvantages  under 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  exist,  they  have  within  the  last  hundred  years  striven 
and  made  great  progress  in  every  avenue  of  life. 

Many  English  men  and  women  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  meet  in  England  have 
expressed  great  surprise  when  I  informed  them  of  the  various  and  high  attainments  in 
culture  and  arts  by  full-blooded  Negroes  of  both  sexes  in  the  British  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  them  that  the  information  which  had  reached 
them  was  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Therefore,  recognizing  the  disabilities  under  which  the  full-blooded  Negroes  labour,  as 
a  result  of  the  incorrect  feature  of  propaganda  regarding  their  advance  in  the  social  scale, 
material  and  educational  economy  of  the  Body  Politic,  thereby  occasioning  the  retarding  of 
their  aspirations  to  full  development  of  citizenship  of  the  Empire,  I  thought  I  might 
usefully  attempt  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  to  me  a  life- 
study,  and  explain  an  apparently  omitted  view-point — being  of  opinion  that  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  intention  of  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  than  to  incur  any  ill-feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  portion  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  and  faithful  subjects  who  stood  steadfastly  by  the 
side  of  the  crown  and  Empire  during  the  recent  World  War. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  very  weighty  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill, 
His  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who,  speaking  at  the  Premier's 
Conference  last  year,  stated  that  His  Majesty's  Government  could  recognize  for  service 
under  the  Crown,  only  the  qualification  of  general  fitness,  which  expression  has  heartened 
many  sons  of  African  origin,  and  will  I  know,  inspire  them  accordingly. 

Finally,  the  full-blooded  African  of  culture  will  never  accept  the  suggestion  that  in 
consequence  of  their  racial  origin  they  possess  in  any  less  degree  those  attributes  which  are 
regarded  as  the  deciding  factors  of  mental  equipments ;  but,  on  the  contrary  that  such 
circumstances  are  controlled  by  environment  and  facility  for  full  and  free  opportunities  alone 
for  their  employment  in  the  higher  walks  of  all  human  activities. 
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To  conclude,  in  my  judgment,  nothing  could  form  a  more  appropriate  end  of  these 
remarks  than  the  exposition  by  the  late  Sir  George  Parkin,  whose  death  is  so  much  deplored 
by  us  all,  of  "  The  True  Imperialism  "  quoted  by  Mr.  Edward  Salmon  in  UNITED  EMPIRE 
for  August :  "I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  extended  power  and  influence  are  not 
given  to  nations  without  some  Divine  purpose.  .  .  .  Over  a  far  wider  range  than  any  other 
European  people  we  stand  as  the  representative  of  Christianity  and  the  Western  Civilization 
that  Christianity  has  so  largely  moulded." 

Weighty  words,  upon  which  a  whole  book  can  be  written ;  but  the  moral  is  clear,  and 
my  interpretation  thereof  is  the  practical  adherence  of  the  "  golden  rule."  It  was  the 
recognition  of  this  desideratum  which  brought  all  her  children  of  all  Races  to  the  Mother- 
land at  the  time  of  her  great  and  sore  trial.  I  trust  it  will  be  appreciated  that  my  criticism, 
if  such  it  might  be  described,  has  been  undertaken  in  no  carping  spirit,  but  only  influenced 
by  a  feeling  of  zealous  regard  for  the  good  name  of  our  Empire,  in  whose  interest  I  have 
invariably  exerted  whatever  little  influence  I  may  possess ;  engendered  by  reason  of  my 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  destiny  of  Britain  is  to  do  good  in  the  world,  which  she 
can  only  achieve  when  the  true  facts  are  known  to  her. 

J.  A.  BARBOUR-JAMES,  F.R.C.L, 

(Ex-President,  Victoria  Institute  of  British  Guiana). 

"The  Kaieteur,"  84  Goldsmith  Avenue,  Acton,  W.  3. 
September  5,  1922. 

The  New  Premises  Fund. — The  proposals  set  forth  in  the  July  number  of  "  United 
Empire  "  by  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  at  Alexandria,  are  most  interesting,  and 
would  that  it  were  possible  that  more  of  us  were  filled  with  like-minded  practical  enthusiasm  ! 
I  just  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that,  in  connexion  with  the  movement  for  extended  premises, 
the  club  element  or  side  of  the  Institute's  activities  is,  after  all,  of  course  really  of  a  secondary 
nature,  and  this  fact  is  rather  inclined  to  be  overlooked  judging  by  the  remarks  which  your 
correspondent  states  are  generally  made  by  prospective  members,  and  which  I  can  also  vouch 
have  been  made  by  those  making  inquiries.  The  R.C.I,  is  of  course  not  primarily  a  club  ;  the 
rooms  which  we  have  the  privilege  of  using  when  in  London  (or  now  at  several  branches) 
have  really  grown  out  of  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  there  may  be  a  small  element,  hardly 
of  danger  possibly,  but  of  misunderstanding,  unless  the  subsidiary  nature  of  the  club  idea 
is  clearly  kept  in  view. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  of  course,  to  any  visitor,  that  the  premises  are  too  cramped  now  to 
cope  with  the  increased  activities  and  enlarged  membership  of  the  Institute ;  and  however 
larger  and  finer  accommodation  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  we  should  never 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  belong  to  an  Institute  having  definite  and  distinct  objects  and  aims 
in  view,  and  that  in  connection  with  its  work  there  are  central  premises,  in  which  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  members,  may,  or  will  be,  found  many  of  the  features  pertaining 
to  a  Club  proper.  HAROLD  H.  COOK. 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
August  7,  1922. 


BRITISH   NATIONALITY  ABROAD. 

THE  Bill  amending  the  British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Acts,  1914  and  1918,  as  respects 
the  acquisition  of  British  Nationality  by  persons  born  out  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  was 
among  those  to  which  the  Royal  assent  was  given  before  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  in 
August.  It  is  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  old  state  of  affairs,  in  that  it  enables  any 
number  of  generations  to  retain  their  British  Nationality  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  register. 
British  Associations  abroad  should  see  that  the  terms  of  the  Act  are  understood  by  their 
Nationals. 
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MIGRATION,   JANUARY-JUNE,  1922. 

THE  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  passenger  traffic  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  places 
outside  Europe  are  particularly  instructive  in  view  of  what  is  said  in  Editorial  Notes  and  by 
Mr.  Christopher  Tumor  on  migration.  The  number  of  persons  of  British  nationality  who  left 
for  those  places  during  the  six  months  ended  June,  1922,  exceeded  the  number  who  arrived 
by  22,009.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1921  an  outward  balance  of  61,375  was  recorded, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  1913  an  outward  balance  of  157,779.  There  was  a  balance  outward 
of  15,567  passengers  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  14.811  passengers  to  British  North 
America,  and  4,565  passengers  to  the  United  States,  while  inward  there  were  balances  of 
5,260  and  4,719  from  India  (including  Ceylon)  and  British  South  Africa  respectively.  British 
subjects  leaving  permanent  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  up  permanent  residence 
in  non-European  countries  numbered  75.234  in  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  as  compared  with 
111,693  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  As  against  the  first  six  months  of  1921  there 
was  an  increase  of  6,846  in  the  number  of  British  emigrants  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  decreases  of  20,265  and  17,030  in  the  numbers  to  British  North  America  and  the  United 
States  respectively.  Decreases  of  3,011  and  1,222  are  also  shown  in  the  numbers  to  British 
South  Africa  and  India  (including  Ceylon).  Females  represented  47  per  cent,  of  the  total 
in  the  six  months  of  1922,  compared  with  49  per  cent,  in  the  same  period  of  1921. 


THE    BRITISH    COMMONWEALTH. 

IN  a  striking  article  on  "  America  and  the  International  Problem,"  the  Round  Table  considers 
the  position  occupied  by  the  British  Commonwealth  a  very  peculiar  one,  as  from  the  inter- 
national point  of  view  it  has  three  aspects^Great  Britain,  the  Dominions,  and  India  and  the 
peoples  who  are  hot  yet  self-governing.  "  The  British  Commonwealth  may  be  less  idealistic, 
less  democratic,  less  confident  of  the  future  than  the  United  States,  when  taken  as  a  whole, 
but  it  is  less  tainted  by  Nationalism,  the  great  international  evil  of  the  day,  than  either 
Europe  or  America,  for  it  is  itself  an  association  of  nations." 


BRANCH   NEWS. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH. 

A  THE  CHANTANT  given  at  Boyle  House,  Hove,  by  the  Sussex  Branch,  on  September  15,  was 
a  great  success.  Invitations  were  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  well-known  people.  Major- 
General  H.  M.  Mason,  Chairman  of  the  Branch  Council,  supported  by  Mr.  Ivor  B.  Burnand,  Vice- 
Chairman  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Mr.  Percy  Martindale,  Secretary,  received 
the  guests.  That  the  programme,  which  included  Miss  Jimmie  James,  vocalist  and  pianist,  Miss 
Green,  'cellist,  and  Miss  Wakefield,  violinist,  was  much  enjoyed,  was  shown  by  the  repeated  encores. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

THE  Empire  Literature  Society  has  amalgamated  with  the  New  South  Wales  branch  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  The  Society  has  distributed  Empire  literature  freely  to  schools,  libraries,  and 
institutions  throughout  Australia,  and  organized  many  notable  lectures.  Its  work  will  now  be 
carried  on  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  Hon.  G.  F.  Earp,  C.B.E.,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Earp, 
C.B.E.,  have  made  a  donation  to  the  Library  Fund  of  £100,  and  the  former  has  presented  his 
Empire  Library,  consisting  of  some  3,000  volumes,  maps,  reports,  periodicals,  etc.,  to  the  Branch. 
A  number  of  books  are  also  being  sent  out  from  headquarters  in  London. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Meeks  has  given  £25  to  the  Furnishing  Fund. 

CANTERBURY  (NEW  ZEALAND). 

THB  British  Empire  Exhibition  delegates  reached  Christchurch  on  July  16th,  and  were  welcomed 
by  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Branch  Council,  as  well  as  representatives  of  other 
associations.  Major  Belcher  and  the  Mission  were  given  a  Civic  Reception  on  the  18th,  and  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  arranged  a  most  successful  luncheon  at  which  seventy-four  of  the  leading 
business  men,  representing  various  bodies,  were  present.  Opportunities  were  provided  for  the  Mission 
to  see  over  several  factories,  and  a  public  meeting  was  organized  at  the  Jellicoe  Hall,  when  Major 
Belcher's  speech  was  most  enthusiastically  received.  The  newspapers  have  reported  him  very 
fully,  and  the  Mission  has  attracted  much  attention. 


A  dvertisements . 


COLONIAL  OUTFITS 


Miller,  Rayner  &  Haysom, 

LTD., 

110  FENCHURCH  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

also  at 

LIVERPOOL, 
SOUTHAMPTON, 

and  ROTTERDAM. 


COLONIAL  AND  SERVICE 

TAILORS  AND  OUTFITTERS. 


Price  Lists  and  Patterns  on  application. 

Customers  waited  on  by  appointment. 
Telephone  No.  AVENUE  2995. 


IDRIS 


ROYAL 


TABLE 


WATERS 

— for  over  40  years  the 
premier  British  mineral 
waters. 

Renowned  for  their  chaste 
flavour  and  perfect  purity. 

Endorsed  by  the  Patronage  of 
the  principal  Hotels,  Restau- 
rants, Clubs,  and  Officers' 
Messes  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world. 


IDRIS  &  CO., 

Ltd., 
LONDON,  N.W.  1 


THE  "MIDGET"  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  small  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITvS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MTU,  in  existence  which 
can  do  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revolutionising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2,500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  by  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest-grade  flour  at  lower 
working  cost  than  big  modern  mills. 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high-grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R.  TATTERSALL  &  CO.,  Dept.  H,  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G.  3. 


D 


"TANK"    MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR 

URING  the  Great  War  Lennards'  Northampton  Factory  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-resisting  boot  for 
use  in  the  Tanks.  The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer's  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  a  specially 
made  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  welt. 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  model  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No  6005 

LENNARDS    LIMITED  H^  35; 

BRISTOL,    ENGLAND  (and  200  Branches) 

Uverseas  rostage  extra. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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NOTICES   TO    FELLOWS 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  19;    Non-Resident  Fellows,  112;    Associates,  32. 
RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Allenby,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  A.  Atherton,  E.  W.  Bowyer,  8.  C. 
Clark,  Major  W.  E.  Dickson,  M.C.,  Percy  Gray,  Mrs.  M.  Grieve,  A.  Halliday,  Captain  C.  W.  T. 
Harman,  Walter  Higby,  H.  R.  Hooper,  Sir  David  E.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  Sir  J.  Bromhead 
Matthews,  K.C.,  J.P.,  Francis  Miller,  Miss  G.  E.  Mudford,  A.  Sanderson,  N.  W.  Smith- 
Carington,  Lady  Beatrice  Thynne,  Walter  Turnbull. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— G.  Mason  Allard  (Sydney),  A.  E.  Y.  Benham  (Sydney),  P.  H.  Blackwood 
(Turramurra),  A.  E.  Broue  (Sydney),  John  A.  Busby  (Wahroonga),  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  P.  Butler, 
D.S.O.  (Adelaide),  A.  E.  Cockram  (Mount  Lawley],  W.  W.  Cabena  (Melbourne),  T.  Dunbabin 
(Sydney),  G.  P.  Dwyer  (Sydney),  G.  A.  Greenwood  (Hobart),  James  E.  Hogg  (Pymble,  N.S.W.), 
George  Hurst,  M.A.,  M.B.  (Blackheath,  N.S.W.),  C.  Allen  Johnson  (Sydney),  A.  D.  Johnston 
(Sydney),  J.  W.  Johnston  (Sydney),  H.  Liddiard  (Ballarat),  A.  Liston-Blyth,  J.P.  (Port 
Moresby,  Papua),  M.  Maddock  (Melbourne),  H.  V.  Mattingley  (Camberwell,  Vic.),  A.  S.  Manne 
(Sydney],  Raymont  Moore  (Sydney),  Captain  S.  F.  Mort,  M.C.  (Vancluse),  G.  G.  Neill  (Sydney), 
H.  F.  Norrie  (Sydney),  H.  R.  G.  Poate,  M.D.  (Sydney],  C.  H.  Reading  (Sydney],  A.  C.  Sherwood 
(Sydney],  L.  M.  Shoobridge  (New  Town,  Tas.),  William  Shortt  (Sydney),  Hugh  J.  Smith  (Sydney), 
Walter  G.  Smith  (Angaston),  A.  P.  Steber  (Sydney),  E.  J.  Stuart,  J.P.  (Perth),  W.  McD. 
Sutherland  (Sydney],  E.  L.  Sutton  (Sydney),  E.  Gard  Trouton  (Sydney),  J.  H.  S.  Brooks-Thornley 
(Sydney),  William  Tilky  (Sydney),  Ernest  Turnbull  (Melbourne),  F.  E.  Williams  (Sydney). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— Prof.  R.  Beckett  Denison,  M.A.<  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Maritzburg),  J.  C. 
Macgregor,  C  M.G.  (Mafeking),  Prof.  A.  C.  Paterson  (Pretoria]. 

BERMUDA.— G.  S.  Rankin,  D.Sc.  (St.  George's).  BRITISH  SOMALILAND.— L.  H. 
Macnaghten  (Berbera).  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.— P.  Lechmere-Guppy  (Tobago). 
BURMA.— R.  Clarke  Glover,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Rangoon).  CAMEROONS.— Captain  J.  M. 
Lenahan  ( Victoria).  CEYLON.— C.  H.  Christie  David  (Colombo).  EGYPT.—  G.  S.  Duckworth 
(Alexandria),  C.  W.  Strickland  (Alexandria].  FIJI. — A.  J.  Armstrong  (Suva).  GOLD 
COAST  COLONY.— F.  W.  Applegate  (Ejura),  R.  B.  Band  (Accra),  Major  W.  N.  Elgood, 
M.C.,  B.Sc.  (Kumassi],  Henry  J.  Loder  (Accra),  E.  Archibald  T.  Taylor  (Accra).  HONG- 
KONG.— W.  B.  A.  Moore.  '  KENYA  COLONY.— £.  V.  Cooke  (Nairobi),  V.  R.  De.vlia 
(Mombasa],  Captain  F.  R.  Richardson  (Nairobi),  J.  Mostyn  Silvester  (Kiambu),  Harold 
Wilkinson.  INDIA. — A.  W.  Bruce- Joy  (Lonavla),  Captain  P.  W.  Finch,  Lieut.  B.  B.  Hill 
(Bombay).  MALAY  STATES.— C.  W.  H.  Cochrane  (Kuala  Lumpur),  A.  E.  Coleman  Doscas 
(Johore),  William  Peel  (Kedah),  A.  F.  Richards,  W.  V.  D.  Skrine  (Kuala  Lumpur),  E. 
Whitham  (Ipoh).  NIGERIA.— Hubert  Blair  (Enugu),  E.  J.  Carter  (Ebute  Metta),  E.  G.  Carter 
(Lagos),  G.  H.  Fleming  (Lagos),  Lieut.  R.  B.  W.  Forsyth  (Jos),  Captain  L.  Heygate,  F.R.G.S. 
(Lagos),  Robert  Jones,  A.  D.  Lawrie  (Ebute  Metta),  J.  Marney  (Lagos),  W.  Buchanan  Smith, 
M.C.,  H.  D.  Wyllie  (Lagos).  NYASALAND.— B. .  G.  Pearson  (Zomba).  PALESTINE.— 
J.  L.  Price  (Haifa).  SIERRA  LEONE.— Lieut.  S.  H.  Cave,  R.F.A.  (Daru).  SOLOMON 
ISLANDS.— #.  W.  Broadbent  (Faisi).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— #.  R.  Witherington- 
Perkins  (Penang),  H.  B.  Salmond  (Singapore),  H.  Athill  Stallwood  (Singapore).  TANGAN- 
YIKA TERRITORY.— #.  A.  Armstrong  (Dar-es-Salaam),  H.  P.  Barker  (Tanga),  T.  P.  S. 
Dawkins  (Dar-es- Salaam),  R.  W.  Gordon  (Dar-es-Salaam),  G.  W.  Hatchell  (Dar-es- Salaam), 
H.  Ranshall  Rome  (Dar-es-Salaam).  UGANDA.— Patrick  McCullow  (Entebbe),  C.  S.  Nason 
(Entebbe),  S.  M.  Vassallo,  M.D.,  Samuel  Waite,  Captain  A.  C.  Willmot  (Entebbe).  ARGEN- 
TINE.—A  F.  Townsend  (Chubut).  BELGIAN  CONGO.— Captain  A.  V.  Stevens  (Tinda 
River).  CHINA.— Captain  H.  Rawstron  (Shanghai).  GUATEMALA.— P.  A.  J.  Le-wonski 
(Guatemala  City).  PORTUGAL.-  B.  W.  H.  Anstee  (Carcavellos).  SUDAN.— H.  R.  Hulbert 
(El  Obeid).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— J.  E.  A.  Crawford,  E.  Morris  Franklin, 
L.R.C.P.,  G.  F.  Mulholland,  Captain  C.  S.  Scarth,  M.C. 


Advertisements. 


WAY  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL  AGENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


11    HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,    S.W.I. 

(Three,   doors   above 
Hay  market  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 

COMPLETE   CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.  Deferred  payments  arranged  when  required. 

PROVISIONS,  suitable  for  Tropics,   OF   ANY    BRAND,    at    Manufacturers'  Best    Export    Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Scottish  Quaich 
A  Wedding  Present 

The  Scottish  Qaaich  was  conceived  and 
constructed  centuries  ago  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  survives  to-day  in 
ever-increasing  popularity  because  of  its 
proved  practicability. 

The  Quaich  Salt  Cellars  suggests  a  hand- 
some Wedding  Gift.  Other  patterns  may 
be  pleasing  to  the  eye  but  the  Quaich  is 
not  only  so,  it  appeals  because  of  its 
national  character,  its  historical  origin 
and  the  solid  and  useful  shape. 

Our  Reproductions  are  plain,  therefore 
easily  cleaned.  Each  bears  the  hall  mark 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


Terms :    Cash  with  order ;  if  not  approved  a 
refundment  in  full  will  immediately  be  made 

4  Salts  with  spoons  in  shaped  case  £6100 
4     ,,         ,,  ,,  square      „     £626 

2     „         „          „  oblong      ,,     £326 


BROOK  &  SON 


GOLDSMITHS  TO  H.M.  THE  KING 
EDINBURGH         -       SCOTLAND 


/*  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Adamson  (Lindfield,  N.S.W.),  Miss  M.  Adamson  (Lindfield,  N.S.W.),  Lieut. 
M.  0.  Beck,  Lady  Braddon  (Sydney),  Mrs.  W.  W.  Cdbena  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  A.  Challingsworth 
(Melbourne),  Mrs.  E.  Francis  (Annandale,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  E.  M.  Georgeson  (Killara,  N.S.W.), 
Mrs.  I.  Hetzel  (Sydney),  Mrs.  G.  Mattingley  (Camberwell,  Vic.),  Miss  A.  Michaelis  (Melbourne), 
Mrs.  B.  Murdoch  (Wahroonga,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  A.  M.  Parnell  (Melbourne),  Miss  A.  Phillips 
(Woolldhra,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  M.  W.  Reading  (Sydney),  Mrs.  M.  Regan  (Sydney),  Mrs.  D. 
Rosebery  (Sydney),  Mrs.  L.  M.  Roth  (Sydney),  Miss  M.  Taylor  (Sydney),  Mrs.  M.  E.  Vale 
Strathfield,  N.S.W.). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. — ASSOCIATES  :  J.  Birrell,  Miss  L.  Deane,  Lieut.-Colond  R.  Lee-. 
Miss  L.  E.  S.  Ovens,  Mrs.  C.  Pottow,  A.  Small,  Miss  F.  Solby,  J.  R.  Stewart,  F.  G.  Stuart, 
W.  A.  Warwick,  Miss  T.  Withington,  Miss  A.  J.  Withington. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
Benjamin  Travers,  Adam  Bell,  Alfred  E.  Hawley,  Charles  A.  Lee,  R.  H.  Webster,  W.  G. 
Hearne,  Alex.  Thomson,  Mrs.  R.  Marrott,  F.  E.  Hesse,  Rev.  E.  G.  0.  Parr,  Fergus  A.  Hat-horn, 
T.  Edgar  Vaughan,  James  M.  Anning,  John  Sawtell,  Major  S.  Cowper,  C.M.G.,  H.  Bailey, 
G.  D.  Bartholomew,  Lewis  Hasvam,  M  P.,  Wm.  Evans,  J.P. 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1st  in  each  year. 

For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  held  in  1921,  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3<s., 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  11s.  Qd. — as  from  the  1st  of  January.  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers,  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India,  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $19*50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  11s.  6d.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only). 
Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits 
Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of 
India.  Egypt. — Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa. — Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

List  of  annual  subscribers  and  donations  will  be  found  on  page  661. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Fellows 
and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  official 
photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  &  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who  are  presenting  a 
copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute  collection,  and  allow  a 
discount  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over  four  hundred  Fellows 
and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studio. 


Advertisements.  xxvi 
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I   HOTEL    VICTORIA 

1  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON  I 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING   HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Cuisine  and  Service  of  the  first  order. 


EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public  and 
private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  London.  FRANCIS    TOWLE.^ 

Telephone  :  426  Gerrarcl.  Gordon  Hotels,  Ltd. 

illlll!!li!l!llllll!!li!l!lll!llll!l!ll!i 


TO 


NEW  YORK 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

THE     ROYAL     MAIL  THE  PACIFIC  STEAM 

STEAM  PACKET  CO.  NAVIGATION    CO. 

ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  MOORGATE,  GO  REE,    WATER     STREET 

E.C.2.&  AMERICA  HOUSE,  COCK-  LIVERPOOL 

SPUR  STREET,  S.W.I 

Also  at  MANCHESTER,  BIRMINGHAM,   GLASGOW,  and  SOUTHAMPTON  ' 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to  show 
their  connexion  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge  consists  of  a 
miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and  enamel,  and  will  be 
supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the  watch-chain,  at  a  cost 
of  4s.  6d.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only,  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the  button-hole,  at  a  cost  of 
55.  each,  postage  Qd.  extra,  upon  application  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 
The  Badge  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold  and  enamel  to  order. 


OVERSEAS  VISITORS  AND  LONDON  CLUBS. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  certain 
London  Clubs  by  which  any  non- Resident  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  bearing  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  as  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  particular  Club  Fellows  desiring  information  on  this  point  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  (Information  Bureau),  Institute 
Building. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS    AND   ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — T.  B.  Featherstone,  R.  H.  F.  Stuart.  Australia. — A.  Goss.  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. — P.  K.  Canning.  Cameroons. — Alfred  R.  Bell.  Colombia. — H.  G.  Rumsey. 
Kenya  Colony. — Captain  H.  F.  Eckstein,  A.  E.  Hamp,  W.  Welch.  Newfoundland. — Sir  C. 
Alexander  Harris,  K.C.M.G.  Palestine. — A.  B.  C.  Gibson.  Portuguese  East  Africa. — Lieut.  - 
Comr.  A.  E.  Wainwright.  Rhodesia. — Hugh  Bell,  W.  D.  Vallance.  South  Africa. — 
K.  Howard  Hathorn,  Allister  M.  Miller,  Dr.  A.  H.  Watkins.  Spain.— J.  W.  Bedford,  C.  E. 
Gage.  Straits  Settlements.— 0.  L.  D.  Bailey,  J.  S.  Brittain.  Uganda.— D.  G.  Tomblings. 
West  Africa. — C.  J.  H.  Adderley,  R.  Houston  Barrett,  R.  P.  Cann,  C.  M.  Clough,  A.  C. 
McGrotty,  Wm.  Murray,  G.  F.  Sharp,  G.  J.  F.  Tomlinson,  J.  H.  Walters,  A.  H.  Wood.  West 
Indies.— L.  C.  Dalton,  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Deane,  O.B.E.,  M.  Howard  Smith.  India.— W.  Metcalfe. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — A.  Stanley  Hill.  Australia. — J.  Burns,  J.  Hume  Cook,  J.  0.  Fairfax,  R. 
Lewis  Parker,  J.  F.  Rofe,  T.  A.  Strudwick,  Alan  C.  Walker,  H.  S.  Wood.  Burma.— S.  S. 
Gnana  Viran.  Canada.— F.  E.  Cornell.  Gibraltar.— Major  Hon.  C.  W.  Orr,  C.M.G.  India.- 
A.  W.  C.  Brown,  D.  E.  Gomme,  A.  C.  Times.  Malay  States.— L.  A.  G.  Morriss.  Mexico.  - 
V.  Milner.  New  Zealand. — J.  Holdsworth,  C.  Wellwood  Reeves,  E.  H.  Reid.  South  Africa. — 
A.  H.  Hayward.  Tanganyika  Territory. — L.  A.  W.  Vickers-Haviland.  Uganda. — Hon.  E.  B. 
Jarvis,  Harry  E.  Levis.  West  Africa. — James  M.  Allan,  F.  Barlow,  D.  R.  A.  Bettington,  J.  S. 
Bonitto,  R.  H.  Bunting,  H.  V.  Cusack,  Major  J.  Dare,  H.  R.  Davison,  John  M.  Fair,  L.  S. 
Gruchy,  Captain  E.  Hall,  C.  H.  Harper,  Captain  F.  A.  Kovachi,  J.  I.  Lauder,  G.  C.  May, 
C.  O'FarrelL  D.  W.  Ridsdale,  Major  Harold  Roberts,  Captain  E.  K.  W.  Thompson,  H.  N. 
Thompson,  Major  W.  T.  E.  Wallace,  S.  J.  R.  Woodhouse.  West  Indies.— Dr.  Q.  B.  de  Freitas, 
L.  Lywood,  Hon.  J.  Stanley  Rae,  A.  K.  Solomon,  H.  F.  Wildy. 


FREEMASONRY. 

THE  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Mark  Lodge,  No.  728,  completed  its  first  official  year  on  March  17, 
1922,  when  a  resolution  conveying  the  best  thanks  of  the  Lodge  to  W.  Bro.  Robert  a-Ababrelton, 
P.D.G.D.,  Natal,  for  his  services  as  Treasurer  and  Acting  Secretary  during  the  past  year,  was 
unanimously  carried.  In  reply,  the  out-going  Treasurer  referred  to  the  great  assistance  rendered 
to  the  Lodge  by  W.  Bro.  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lilford  having 
accepted  the  office  of  W.M.  for  the  coming  year,  had  appointed  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Bart,  K.C.,  etc.,  to  be  his  deputy.  Sir  Frederick  was  installed  as  Worshipful  Deputy  Master  by 
Sir  John  Cockburn.  The  Wardens  invested  were  Bros.  Robert  a-Ababrelton,  S.W.,  and 
J.  M.  Maynard,  J.W.  At  the  following  meeting,  on  July  21,  1922,  several  Brethren  were  Advanced 
to  the  Mark  degree,  amongst  them  being  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Robert  Walker,  of  the  High  Court, 
Tanganyika,  and  Major  W.  T.  E.  Wallace,  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
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With  the  next  issue  of  "  United  Empire73  all  notices  of  forthcoming  events,  sessional 
'meetings.,  luncheons,  etc.,  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  given  to  Fellows  and  Associates 
through  the  first  page  of  the  Journal  each  month.  In  the  interests  of  economy,  cards  will 
not  be  sent  out  as  heretofore  except  in  special  cases.  Members  are  therefore  urged  to  give 
this  page  their  early  attention  month  by  month. 

The  first  announcement  of  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  session  has  already 
been  posted,  and  will  also  be  found  in  the  "  Notices  to  Fellows."  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  will  open  with  an  evening  paper  on  "  The 
Growth  of  Empire  "  on  November  \kth,  when  Viscount  Milner,  K.G.,  will  preside. 
On  the  28th  Sir  Alfred  Pickford  will  deliver  an  afternoon  address  on  "  The  Boy  Scout 
Movement,''  and  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  G.C.M.G.,  will  take  the  chair. 

On  November  8th  Sir  William  Allardyce,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland, 
will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Institute.  Sir  Richard  Squires,  the  Prime  Minister, 
has  also  promised  to  be  a  guest  at  the  same  time  if  he  is  still  in  England. 

At  the  House  and  Social  Committee  on  Wednesday,  November  8th,  in  the  Smoking 
Room,  Mr.  Dennis  W.  Allport  will  deliver  a  recital  address  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

An  account  of  the  various  changes  in  the  Institute,  the  Restaurant  and  Ladies'  Rooms 
is  deferred  to  the  next  issue.  The  opening  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Qonnaught  will  take 
place  on  November  1st. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

A  DRAMATIC  change  has  overtaken  the  political  situation  at  home. 
The  Diehard  revolt  among  the  Unionist  rank  and  file  against  the 
Coalition  gathered  momentum  at  the  beginning  of 
The  End  October,  and  a  meeting  at  the  Carlton  Club  brought 
the  crisis  to  a  head.  By  187  to  87  the  Unionist  members 
voted  in  support  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  motion  for  party 
independence.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  once  handed  in  his  resignation, 
and  the  King  sent  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  within  a  week  formed 
a  Government  of  strong  Empire  interest.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  the  first 
Dominion-born  Prime  Minister,  and  among  his  colleagues  are  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Novar,  Mr.  Amery, 
Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Greame,  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  L. 
Wood.  The  decisive  character  of  the  Unionist  majority  took  the 
general  public  by  surprise,  more  particularly  as  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
the  Unionist  leader,  had  unequivocally  and  whole-heartedly  declared 
his  loyalty  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Supported  by  Lord  Balfour  as  he 
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was,  none  expected  him  to  be  thrown  over  so  summarily.  Abroad, 
especially  in  France,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  resignation  has  been  hailed 
with  a  satisfaction  which  many  will  regard  as  only  a  tribute  to  his 
ascendancy  in  European  affairs.  Memories  in  France  are  conveniently 
short,  not  only  of  what,  after  all,  France  owes  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
but  what  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  recently  said.  If  France  continues 
to  follow  courses  entirely  her  own,  she  will,  he  warns  her,  leave  us 
no  alternative  but  to  imitate  the  United  States  "  and  restrict  our  atten- 
tion to  the  safeguarding  of  the  more  immediate  interests  of  the  Empire." 
France  may  find  the  sterling  common  sense  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  diplo- 
macy quite  as  awkward  as  the  " wizardry"  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

AFTER  many  anxious  days,  during  which  Lord  Curzon  made  two 
hasty  visits  to  Paris  in  order  to  bring  France  and  Great  Britain  into 
line,  peace  was  snatched  from  the  crisis  in  the  Near 
East.  The  Turks  have  agreed  to  the  neutrality  of  the 
"*  e  ^  Dardanelles  and  are  to  resume  control  in  Constan- 
tinople and  in  Eastern  Thrace  just  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  can  be  made.  Greece  accepts  the  situation 
with  the  philosophy  bred  of  force  majeure,  and  King  Constantine, 
the  author  of  her  troubles,  has  made  the  way  easier  by  abdicating 
a  throne  he  should  never  have  been  permitted  to  reoccupy. 
M.  Venizelos,  though  he  has  not  returned  to  Athens,  is  apparently  once 
more  the  dominating  personality  in  Greek  affairs,  and  the  Greeks 
are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  that  all  their  misfortunes  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  time  when  they  threw  him  over  and  recalled  the 
ex-king.  There  is  a  perfect  welter  of  contradictory  explanations 
of  the  factors  which  determined  events  at  Mudania.  The  version 
of  the  British  Government  is  so  hopelessly  at  variance  with  the 
French  that  it  must  be  left  to  history  to  say  whether  it  was  the  firm- 
ness and  strength  of  Britain  or  the  influence  and  conciliation  of  the 
French  which  won  the  day  for  peace.  What  is  certain  is  that 
General  Sir  Charles  Harington  and  Ismet  Pasha  succeeded,  despite 
the  electric  character  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  negotiated, 
in  warding  off  the  threatened  storm.  Sir  Charles  Harington  has 
proved  himself  equally  great  as  negotiator  and  as  soldier.  For  the 
Turks  as  for  the  British  the  situation  was  delicate.  In  the  hour 
of  victory  restraint  is  often  more  difficult  than  in  the  hour  of  defeat, 
and  the  most  hopeful  element  for  the  future  is  to  be  found  in  the 
readiness  of  the  Turks  to  negotiate  when  a  word  from  Angora  might 
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have  set  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  motion  against  Chanak  and 
Constantinople.  For  the  Turks,  as  for  the  world  at  large,  peace 
is  the  essential  desideratum,  and  both  have  shown  a  readiness  to 
scrap  a  goodly  number  of  prejudices  to  secure  a  solution  of  one 
distracting  post-war  problem. 

IT  is  not  without  significance  that  the  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  in  New  York  was  mainly  occupied  with  the 
question  of  Inter-Allied  Debts.  Whilst  the  bankers 
would  appear  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bulk  of  the  debts  should  be  written  off  and  are  even 
doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  America's  insisting  on  the  fulfilment 
of  European  obligations  incurred  in  the  year  after  she  came  into  the 
war,  Mr.  McKenna,  Chairman  of  the  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank,  assured  them  that  Great  Britain's  debt  will  be  provided  for 
and  met.  Congress  certainly  has  never  entertained  any  idea  of 
cancellation:  but  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  President  of  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  Canada,  believes  that  when  the  American 
people  understand  the  facts  they  will  demand  that  their  Government 
should  write  off  debts  incurred  after  America  came  into  the  war. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  view  is  supported  by  the  line  taken  by  the  American 
bankers,  but  it  is  as  well  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  Great  Britain 
is  not  inviting  America  to  forego  anything.  The  British  Government 
has  just  paid  the  United  States  a  first  cheque  for  £10,000,000  on 
account  of  interest.  "  A  finer  example  of  financial  heroism  no 
nation  has  ever  displayed,"  says  the  New  York  World.  Mr.  McKenna 
insisted  that  the  only  way  to  restore  healthy  economic  conditions 
is  to  cut  down  all  demands  to  practicable  limits.  He  seems  to  put 
Germany's  ability  to  pay  at  one  billion  dollars — or,  roughly,  the 
amount  France  paid  Germany  after  1871.  The  conclusion,  he  said, 
to  which  he  is  driven  is 

"  that  Germany  can  only  pay  now  whatever  she  may  have  in  foreign  balances,  together  with 
such  amount  as  she  can  realize  by  the  sale  of  her  remaining  foreign  securities ;  that  this 
payment  is  only  possible  if  all  other  demands  are  postponed  for  a  definite  period  long  enough 
to  ensure  the  stabilization  of  the  mark ;  and  that  future  demands  at  the  expiration  of  this 
period  must  be  limited  to  the  annual  amount  of  Germany's  exportable  surplus  at  that  time. 
Further,  that  England  has  the  capacity  to  pay  to  the  United  States  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  her  debt ;  but  that  the  other  debtors  are  none  of  them  in  a  position  to  meet  more 
than  a  small  part  of  their  external  liabilities,  and  in  the  existing  condition  of  Europe  a  definite 
postponement  of  any  payment  by  them  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  all  the  parties.  The 
actual  amount  which  the  other  debtors  could  ultimately  pay  should,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
be  ascertained  by  inquiry  into  their  exportable  surplus  at  a  full  and  frank  conference  between 
creditors  and  debtors." 
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THAT  the  Indian  Fiscal  Commission  would  report  in  favour  of 
Protection  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  something 
to  be  grateful  for  in  the  fact  that  the  Majority  Report 
*s  mucn  more  moderate  and  discriminatory  than  the 
Minority  Report.  Just  as  soon  as  revenue  considera- 
tions in  India  permit,  Lancashire  will  probably  be 
confronted  with  an  Indian  tariff  scheme  in  which  a  countervailing 
Excise  has  no  place.  On  the  question  of  Imperial  Preference  the 
Commission  strikes  a  note  which  is  hardly  in  harmony  with  its 
declaration  that  "  we  would  not  have  India  standing  in  a  position  of 
moral  isolation  within  the  Empire."  India,  it  is  agreed,  might  grant 
a  preference  to  British  goods  when  she  can  do  so  without  hurt  to  the 
consumer.  The  Commission  is  convinced  that  "  a  free  gift,  however 
small,  would  be  welcomed  by  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  gesture  of 
friendship  and  a  proof  that  India  realized  her  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Empire."  Lancashire  will  note  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  protection  involves  "  no  essential  conflict  of  material 
interests  "  between  Great  Britain  and  India.  Increased  prosperity 
is  to  come  to  India  from  Protection  and  "  increased  prosperity  in  India 
must  mean  increased  demand  for  British  manufactures."  The  report 
rings  the  changes  on  moral,  material,  and  economic  considerations, 
and  in  consequence  leaves  the  impression  that  it  is  an  effort  to  find 
a  compromise  in  a  difficult  and  delicate  situation.  It  will  certainly 
afford  fine  material  for  discussion  wherever  Free  Traders  and  Pro- 
tectionists, with  Imperial  Preferentialists  intervening,  are  keen  for 
a  full-dress  economic  debate. 

GENERAL   SMUTS'    view   as   to   the   precise   new   status   of   the 

Dominions  appears  to  differ  widely  from  that  taken  by  Mr.  Massey. 

So  much  misapprehension  exists  on  the  subject  that 

a  statement    of   the  constitutional  position  made  by 

Sir  John  Salmond,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Dominions.     AT       „    ,      ,  5  ,    ,  ,,    ,   ^ r     .   .       .     ,, 

.New  Zealand,  who  represented  that  Dominion  in  the 

British  Delegation  at  Washington,  is  of  first  rate  importance.  "  The 
true  significance,"  he  says,  "  of  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  at  that  Conference  is  not  that  those  Dominions  have 
acquired  for  either  international  or  constitutional  purposes  any  form 
of  independent  status,  but  that  they  have  now  been  given  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  international  relations  of  the  British  Empire 
as  a  single,  undivided  unity — relations  which  were  formerly  within 
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the  exclusive  control  of  tlie  Government  of  Great  Britain."  The 
position  accorded  the  Dominions  in  regard  to  the  Peace  Treaties  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  interpreted  as  giving 
them  a  status  of  independence.  "  The  British  Delegation  at 
Washington,"  says  Sir  John  Salmonu,  "  did  not  consist  of  seven 
plenipotentiaries  possessed  jointly  of  co-ordinate  and  general  authority. 
It  consisted  of  three  such  plenipotentiaries,  with  whom  were  asso- 
ciated the  four  Dominion  representatives,  each  of  whom  had  authority 
in  respect  of  his  own  Dominion  only.  The  legal  significance  of  this 
distinction  is,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  that  the  Dominion  delegates 
were  present  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard  and 
consulted  as  to  all  matters  there  in  issue  concerning  the  Empire,  and 
of  approving  and  confirming  on  behalf  of  their  own  Dominions  the 
decisions  of  the  King's  general  plenipotentiaries,  and  of  testifying 
such  approval  and  confirmation  by  signing  on  behalf  of  their  own 
Dominions  the  treaties  there  negotiated."  Any  suggestion  that  the 
Dominions  occupy  any  other  status  than  one  entitling  them  to  a 
voice  in  the  decisions  arrived  at  on  behalf  of  and  affecting  the  whole 
Empire,  is  calculated  to  lead  to  disappointment  and  embarrassment. 

"  EVERYWHERE  in  the  Empire  there  is  a  feeling  of  optimism," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Financial  News.  "  Even  in  England,  with  its 
huge  army  of  unemployed,  there  is  a  more  hopeful 
outlook."  Whence  comes  this  more  optimistic  view, 
J1  ustrial  which  undoubtedly  exists,  and  to  some  extent  is  justi- 
fied by  the  Board  of  Trade  Keturns,  though  it  is  not 
reflected  in  the  speeches  of  great  industrial  leaders  ?  Mr.  W.  L. 
Hichens,  of  Messrs.  Cammell  Laird  &  Co.,  for  instance,  addressing 
a  meeting  recently  of  the  Industrial  League  and  Council,  admitted 
that  the  industrial  outlook  was  an  extremely  controversial  subject, 
but  frankly  he  regarded  the  prospect  as  bad.  He  took  the  ship- 
building industry  as  the  best  index,  and  found  that  notwithstanding 
reports  of  new  orders  placed  on  the  Clyde,  60  per  cent  fewer  men 
are  employed  to-day  than  were  busy  in  1920.  Lloyds  Eegister  for 
September  quarter  reports  a  considerable  increase  in  tonnage 
launched  and  commenced,  but  the  amount  under  construction  is  less 
by  302,000  tons  than  at  the  end  of  June,  and  692,000  tons  below 
the  pre-war  average.  In  Mr.  Hichens'  opinion  the  best  stimulant 
would  be  a  complete  system  of  free  trade  throughout  the  world,  but 
that  ideal  is  farther  off  than  ever.  No  approach  to  free  trade  is  to 
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be  found  in  Europe,  and  the  Fordney  Act  which  came  into  operation 
towards  the  end  of  September  will  make  business  with  America 
almost  impossible.  The  real  hope  of  British  trade,  costs  of  production 
permitting,  is  to  be  found  within  the  Empire  itself,  and  that  view 
is  acquiring  greater  support  every  month  at  home  and  overseas. 

APROPOS,  an  article  on  the  possibilities  of  Imperial  trade,  which 
appears  in  the  September  circular  issued  by  the  London  County 
Westminster  &  Parr's  Bank,  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  Empire  migration.  In  1913,  it  is  pointed  out, 
of  Empire 


The  Value 

21,000,000  Britons  overseas  took  British  manufactured 


Trade 

goods  to  the  extent  of  £83,000,000,  or  an  average  of 

some  £4  per  head;  526,000,000  of  Europeans  and  Americans  took 
£179,000,000,  or  about  6s.  lOd.  per  head.  That  is  only  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  moral  pointed  by  the  figures  supplied  to  the  late 
Mr.  Lewis  Haslam  in  Parliament  and  printed  in  United  Empire  in 
May  last.  It  was  the  moral  of  Sir  Philip  Lloyd  Greame's  address 
printed  in  April.  The  Empire  Development  Union  has  been  making 
calculations  along  the  same  lines,  and  it  finds  that  the  average  value 
per  head  in  1921  of  the  purchases  of  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  from  Great  Britain  was  £6  15s.  6d.,  whereas  the 
value  of  all  European  countries  per  head  was  £l  Os.  6d.  Omitting 
France,  272  millions  of  Europeans  took  just  over  £100,000,000,  whilst 
fewer  than  20  millions  in  the  Dominions  took  nearly  £110,000,000, 
Whilst  therefore  every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  markets 
in  Europe  and  America,  there  is  an  overwhelming  argument  in  support 
of  developing  the  Imperial  side  of  British  trade,  and  to  that  end,  as 
Mr.  Amery  long  ago  pointed  out,  nothing  will  contribute  more  surely 
than  a  policy  of  Empire  migration. 

WHAT  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  says  of  the  importance  of  railways  in 
the  development  of  the  Empire  comes  opportunely  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  appointment  of  Sir  Henry  Thornton  as 
President   of  the   Canadian  National  Kailways,   with 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  is  to  be  united.     Sir  Henry 
Thornton  came  from  the  United  States  to  England  to  take  charge 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  goes  to  Canada  with  what  is 
probably  a  quite  unique  experience  of  both  British  and  American 
transport     systems.        His    appointment     serves    to    remind    the 
world    of   the    debt   the    Dominion    and   the    Empire    owe    to    the 
enterprise  ^which  conceived  and  carried  out  the  first  of  Canada's  great 
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trans-continental  lines.  Only  a  month,  ago  the  death  occurred  of 
the  third  of  the  men — Mr.  R.  B.  Angus — who  saw  the  Canadian 
Pacific  through  the  critical  days  of  its  construction.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  made  Canadian  nationhood  possible.  In  the  course 
of  a  delightful  article  in  the  Times  on  his  recent  visit  to  Canada,  Lord 
Shaw  says,  "  People  still  tell  with  pride  to  each  other  the  story  of 
Strathcona,  and  Mount  Stephen,  and  Angus ;  how  ruin,  personal 
ruin,  the  ruin  of  the  vast  enterprise  and  dreams  of  hope,  stared  them 
in  the  face,  when  the  vast  undertaking  was  about  to  go  to  pieces  for 
lack  of  financial  aid,  and  when  the  only  credit  they  could  offer  to  the 
world  was  the  hope  and  belief  of  three  Scotsmen  of  humble  origin 
but  of  trustworthy  character  and  indomitable  pluck.  Mount  Stephen 
among  the  London  financiers  telegraphed  the  impending  failure  of 
all  efforts.  Strathcona  sent  back  the  one-word  wire  '  Craigellachie.' 
Angus  worked  sleeplessly  in  Montreal.  Then  Mount  Stephen,  obeying 
the  Gaelic  injunction,  '  stood  fast,'  and  the  situation  was  saved. 
This  is  how  men  sum  up  the  great  transaction,  and  they  place  these 
pioneers  in  rank  with  Wolfe  and  Durham."  Many  great  transport 
problems  still  confront  Canada — waterway  problems  as  well  as 
railway — and  not  the  least  interesting  is  that  to  which  Sir  Henry 
Thornton  has  been  called. 

THE  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  in  succession 
to  Lord  Morris  who  becomes  a  Vice-President.  The 
Phe  British  announcement  that  Mr.  Robert  Donald  has  resigned 
Empire  ^  £rom  ^  Management  Committee  owing  to  its  inability 
i  i  ion.  ^o  guarantee  that  with  rare  exceptions,  all  supplies  to 
the  restaurants  will  be  of  Empire  origin,  is  regrettable  ;  in  view  of 
the  character  of  the  Exhibition  and  of  all  that  Major  Belcher 
has  said  during  his  mission,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  provide 
an  object  lesson  that  "  the  self-contained  Empire  "  is  not  a  figure  of 
speech.  This  unfortunate  incident  apart,  excellent  progress  is  reported 
at  Wembley.  Workmen  are  busy  day  and  night,  the  countryside 
being  lit  up  by  the  flares  used  after  sunset.  The  great  Stadium  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion  and  towers  above  everything  for 
miles  around.  The  Prince  of  Wales  paid  a  recent  visit  to  the  site  and 
expressed  his  admiration.  The  foundations  of  the  colossal  main 
buildings  have  already  been  laid  and  work  on  the  great  Pavilions  to 
be  erected  by  India,  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  New  Zealand, 
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and  South  Africa  will  shortly  be  commenced.  Canada,  where 
Major  Belcher  and  his  mission  are  now  busy  holding  conferences 
with  statesmen,  agriculturists,  and  business  men,  has  not  yet  spoken, 
but  quite  a  large  number  of  distinguished  Canadians  have  already 
visited  the  Exhibition  site.  Mr.  Wintour,  the  General  Manager,  is 
particularly  desirous  that  visitors  from  overseas  should  visit  Wembley, 
and  makes  a  point  of  personally  conducting  parties  over  the  ground 
and  explaining  the  programme  with  the  aid  of  maps  and  drawings. 

Bon  voyage !  to  the  new  Governor  of  South  Australia  and  Lady 

Bridges.    The  story  of  the  toy  drum  and  penny  whistle,  with  which 

he  put  new  life  into  broken  men,  is  an  epic  of  resource 

Memoranda,  in    extremity    and    greatness    in    retreat.      A    true 

Australian  welcome  awaits  his  arrival  in  Adelaide. 

Sir  Henry  Norman,  in  opening  the  All-British  Wireless  Exhibition 
on  September  30th,  said  that  broadcasting  is  destined  to  become 
as  much  part  of  our  social  life  as  is  now  the  ordinary  wire  telephone, 
and  he  predicts  that  its  final  triumph  will  come  when  the  King 
addresses  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  simultaneously  by  wireless. 

The  Bolshevists  have  not  disappointed  expectation  in  certain 
quarters  regarding  the  Russo-Asiatie  Agreement :  the  Soviet  has 
refused  ratification  unless  Great  Britain  accords  formal  recognition 
to  the  Soviet  Government.  As  Mr.  Leslie  Urquhart  says,  it  is  a 
political  decision  in  a  matter  which  is  purely  commercial. 

A  federation  of  the  Shan  States  is  announced.  The  object,  it 
is  said,  is  to  avoid  being  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  system 
of  diarchy  about  to  be  introduced  in  Burma.  The  Government  of 
Burma  is  to  be  represented  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  North  East 
Frontier  Division. 

An  Exhibition  at  Australia  House  of  the  natural  products  of 
North-Western  Australia,  collected  by  Messrs.  E.  J.  Stuart  and 
A.  E.  Cochran  in  their  expedition  from  Broome  to  Wyndham,  has 
afforded  the  British  public  an  opportunity  of  understanding  both 
the  riches  and  the  character  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  explorers' 
stories  of  fishes  and  tortoises  are  said  to  justify  de  Rougemont. 

As  we  go  to  press  Rhodesia  is  making  choice  between  the  Union 
and  Responsible  Government.  Rival  policies  have  been  championed 
with  spirit  and  skill.  The  case  for  Responsible  Government  has  not 
been  stated  anywhere  more  forcibly  than  by  Mrs.  Tawse  Jollie  in  the 
October  National  Review. 
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By  SIR  JAMES  BARRETT,  M.D.,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G. 

THE  White  Australia  Policy  has  been  recently  under  discussion.  As  is  not 
uncommon  in  such  matters  the  facts  of  the  case  are  not  fully  understood  by  all 
those  who  read  the  criticisms.  I  have  ventured,  therefore,  to  collect  the  essential 
data,  and  to  endeavour  to  present  them  in  simple  form  to  the  readers  of  United 
Empire.  A  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  arises  whenever  Tropical  Australia 
is  discussed,  because  Tropical  Australia  does  not  consist  of  one  but  of  several 
places.  It  is  mainly  divisible  into  four  portions,  namely  : 

(1)  The  East  Coast  of  Queensland — a  rich  tropical  belt  with  a  heavy  rainfall. 

(2)  The  interior  of  Queensland  beyond  the  coastal  ranges — a  country  prin- 
cipally used  for  pastural  purposes,  but  in  parts  suitable  for  agriculture. 

(3)  The  northern  Territory  centring  on  Darwin — a  very  large  area  of  compara- 
tively poor  country,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  irrigate.    This  country  possesses 
a  peculiar  rainfall.      The  annual  fall  is  about  60  in.,  but  in  the  winter,  lasting 
from  five  to  seven  months,  it  is  practically  rainless. 

(4)  The  Northern  portion  of  Western  Australia. 

Now  if  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  be  taken  as  the  dividing  line  between  Tropical 
and  non-Tropical  Australia,  then  the  greater  part  of  Queensland  is  well  within 
the  Tropics.  Furthermore,  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Territory  and  the  Northern 
portion  of  Western  Australia  are  within  the  Tropics.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
at  mid- winter  practically  the  whole  of  Australia  enjoys  a  mean  temperature 
of  less  than  70  degrees  wet  bulb,  while  at  mid-summer  two-thirds  of  the  Con- 
tinent is  below  70  degrees  wet  bulb  and  about  four-fifths  of  it  below  75  degrees 
wet  bulb.  The  hottest  portion  of  Australia  is  the  extreme  north  and  north-west 
of  Western  Australia.  The  population  of  the  Northern  Territory  and  of  the 
Northern  part  of  Western  Australia  is  very  scanty  for  economic  reasons,  but  the 
population  of  rich  coastal  tropical  Queensland  is  very  far  from  being  scanty.  In 
order  to  submit  the  matter  to  proper  investigation  I  stated  the  case  to  the 
Commonwealth  Statistician,  Mr.  Wickens,  and  his  reply  is  as  follows  : 

Population  and  Mortality  of  Queensland  and  Western  Australia. 

1.  With  reference  to  your  inquiry  of  July  24th,  I  have  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  population  and  mortality  rates  in   Queensland  and  Western 
Australia. 

2.  Population  data  1911-20  for  the  two  States  are  as  follows : 

MEAN  POPULATION  OF  QUEENSLAND  AND  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 


Year. 

Queensland. 

Western 
Australia. 

Year. 

Queensland. 

Western 
Australia. 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 

614,753 
633,454 
655.941 
679,864 
693,412 

286,698 
300,977 
313,271 
322,508 
321,035 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

685,486 
683,154 
699,003 
724,651 
747,491 

312,803 
306,022 
307,825 
319,527 
329,543 
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3.  With  reference  to  the  tropical  parts  of  these  States,  I  regret  to  say  that  population 
results  are  available  only  in  connexion  with  a  Census,  that  is,  once  in  ten  years.  The  figures 
for  the  last  five  Censuses  are  given  hereunder. 

POPULATION  OF  TROPICAL  AUSTRALIA. 
(Exclusive  of  full  blood  Aboriginals) 


Date  of  Census. 

Population  of  Tropical  Portion  of 

Total  population 
of  Tropical 
Australia. 

Queensland. 

Northern 
Territory. 

Western 
Australia. 

April    4,    1881 
April    6,    1891 
April    1,    1901 
April   3,    1911 
April   4,    1921 

56,041 
108,986 
145,982 
157,112 
181,123 

3,451 
4,898 
4,096 
3,310 
3,709 

661 
3,711 
4,664 
4,998 
4,443 

60,153 
117,595 
154,742 
165,420 
189,275 

4.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  Tropical  Queensland  increased  by  21,011  or 
15'28  per  cent  during  the  decennium  1911-21.      This  rate  of  increase  compares  very  favour- 
ably with  that  experienced  by  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  the  results  for  which  showed, 
for  the  same  decennium,  an  increase  of  9*11  per  cent  hi  respect  of  rural  areas,  and  19*10  per 
cent  in  respect  of  provincial  urban  areas. 

5.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  in  1881,  the  tropical  population  of  Queensland 
represents  28  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  that  State,  the  corresponding  percentage  at 
succeeding  censuses  being  as  follows  :  30  per  cent  in  1891 ;  31  per  cent  in  1901  ;  27  per  cent 
in  1911  ;  and  25  per  cent  in  1921. 

6.  The  particulars  here  furnished  relate  to  all  that  portion  of  each  State  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

7.  The  general  mortality  and  the  infant  mortality  rates  for  the  whole  of  each  State  are 
given  hereunder : 

MORTALITY  RATES — QUEENSLAND  AND  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


Year. 

QUEENSLAND. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

General  mortality 
rate  (No.  of  deaths 
per  1,000  of  mean 
population). 

Infant     mortality 
rate  (No.  of  deaths 
under    1    year   of 
age      per"    1,000 
births). 

General  mortality 
rate  (No.  of  deaths 
per  1,000  of  mean 
population). 

Infant     mortality 
rate  (No.  of  deaths 
under    1    year   of 
age      per       1,000 
births). 

1911 

11             65 

10 

76 

1912 

11             72 

11 

82 

1913 

10           ,   63 

9 

70 

1914 

10 

64 

9 

68 

1915 

11 

64 

9 

67 

1916 

11 

70             10 

66 

1917 

10 

54 

9 

57 

1918 

10 

57             9 

57 

1919 

12 

72 

11 

61 

1920 

11 

63 

10 

66 

8.  In  respect  of  general  mortality,  it  may  be  noted  that  for  each  of  the  years  specified, 
Western  Australia  was  below  the  average  for  the  whole  Commonwealth,  while  Queensland 
was  below  the  Commonwealth  average  on  six  occasions,  and  above  it  on  the  other  four. 

9.  In  respect  of  infant  mortality,  Queensland  was  below  the  Commonwealth  on  nine 
occasions,  and  above  it  on  one  only,  while  Western  Australia  was  below  the  Commonwealth 
average  on  seven  occasions  and  above  it  on  three. 

10.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  data  in  respect  to  the  births  and  deaths  in  Tropical  Australia 
.are  not  available. 
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The  extraordinarily  low  mortality  rates  in  Queensland,  both  for  infants  and  for 
adults,  must  attract  general  attention,  and  as  the  whole  of  Queensland  is  north 
of  latitude  29°,  it  will  be  seen  how  very  far  removed  from  the  truth  is  the 
suggestion  that  heat  alone  is  the  cause  of  excessive  or  indeed  of  infantile  mor- 
tality. At  the  Australasian  Medical  Congress,  held  at  Brisbane  in  1920,  a  pro- 
longed discussion  took  place  on  the  possibility  of  settlement  of  Tropical  Australia 
with  white  people,  and  though  there  was  some  divergence  of  opinion,  nothing 
could  have  been  made  clearer  than  the  fact  that  the  most  rigorous  scientific 
investigation  in  Tropical  Queensland  had  failed  to  show  any  organic  changes 
in  the  white  residents,  which  enabled  them  to  be  distinguished  from  residents 
of  temperate  climates.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  Investi- 
gation is  worth  quoting  at  length  : 

"  After  mature  consideration  of  sources  of  information  embodying  the  results  of  long  and 
varied  professional  experience  and  observation  in  the  Australian  Tropics,  the  Congress  is 
unable  to  find  anything  pointing  to  the  existence  of  inherent  or  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  permanent  occupation  of  Tropical  Australia  by  a  healthy  indigenous  white  race. 
It  considers  that  the  whole  question  of  successful  development  and  settlement  of  Tropical 
Australia  by  white  races  is  fundamentally  a  question  of  applied  public  health  in  the  modern 
sense,  such  as  has  been  demonstrated  and  practised  with  success  amongst  civil  populations 
under  far  more  difficult  conditions,  by  the  American  authorities  in  the  Philippines  prior  to 
the  Great  War,  and  throughout  the  military  forces  of  every  allied  power  during  that  war. 
It  considers  that  the  absence  of  semi-civilized  coloured  peoples  in  Northern  Australia  simpli- 
fied the  problem  very  greatly.  But  it  desires  to  emphasize  in  the  strongest  manner  that  any 
considerable  extension  of  population  and  settlement  under  the  existing  loose  conditions  of 
sanitary  administration  and  sanitary  practice,  using  these  terms  in  their  modern  wider  sense, 
which  prevail  at  the  present  time  in  Tropical  Australia,  cannot  hope  for  lasting  success,  and 
cannot  fail  to  result  in  ultimate  disaster.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  a  large  amount  of 
work  still  requires  to  be  done  in  working  out  the  practical  details  of  any  scheme  of  settle- 
ment, but  it  considers  that  it  presents  no  difficulties  beyond  those  of  organization,  staff, 
time,  and  money.  It  realizes  that  a  great  national  question  is  involved,  but  it  is  unable  to 
discern  any  obstacles  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  earnest  and  skilful  application  of  the 
principles  of  statecraft." 

P  Without  going  into  unnecessary  detail,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  physique 
of  men  in  Queensland  compares  favourably  with  the  physique  of  men  in  other 
parts  of  Australia.  As  regards  the  women,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of 
neurasthenia  and  debility  is  exhibited  by  those  whose  lives  keep  them  indoors, 
a  condition  which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  domestic  assistance,  is  the  lot  of  the 
majority  of  women.  But  it  is  also  quite  true  that  no  serious  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  devise  houses  and  sanitary  conditions  of  life  suitable  for  high  temper- 
atures. The  writer  has  obtained  plans  of  the  houses  used  in  the  Panama  Canal 
zone,  but  so  far  has  been  unable  to  persuade  the  authorities  to  construct  a  model 
house  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  houses  and 
sanitation  in  parts  of  Queensland  are  not  creditable  to  Australia. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  deduced,  therefore,  are  that  Tropical  Queens- 
land is  being  settled  faster  than  the  cooler  rural  portions  of  Australia,  and  that 
a  vigorous  white  race  is  being  developed  in  spite  of  defective  housing  and  sanita- 
tion. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  ask  those  who  devote  serious  attention  to  the 
matter  to  remove  from  their  minds  certain  pre-conceived  notions.  When  people 
speak  of  the  tropics  they  generally  have  in  mind  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  India, 
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the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  the  East  Indies.  In  all  these  countries  there  is  a  large 
indigenous  coloured  population,  more  or  less  infected  with  tropical  diseases. 
People  return  from  residence  in  these  countries  often  seriously  affected,  but 
always  as  a  result  of  disease.  Fortunately  in  Tropical  Australia,  so  far,  tropical 
diseases,  while  present  in  small  quantity,  are  practically  negligible,  and  with  care 
should  remain  so,  and  consequently  the  disadvantages  of  the  countries  referred 
to  should  not  apply. 

So  far  as  the  evidence  goes  any  dispassionate  investigator  must  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  settling  Tropical  Australia  with 
white  people,  and  that  the  process  is  going  on  fairly  successfully  in  Northern 
Queensland.  If,  however,  this  conclusion  be  accepted,  as  indeed  it  must,  another 
more  difficult  question  arises — why  is  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  for 
example,  practically  empty  ?  Malays  must  have  landed  on  the  coast  repeatedly, 
but  no  one  has  effected  settlement,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  due  to  the  long 
rainless  winter.  The  Chinese  have  been  in  this  Territory  for  many  years,  but  the 
following  figures  show  that  most  of  them  have  left.  It  is  believed  that  they  went 
south  into  other  parts  of  Australia. 


Year. 

Chinese. 

Other  Races. 

Total. 

1881 

2,722 

729 

3,451 

1891 

3,447 

1,451 

4,898 

1901 

2,712 

2,099 

4,811 

1911 

1,339 

1,971 

3,310 

1921 

730 

3,140 

3,870 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  fact  that  numbers  of  this  patient, 
hard-working  race  found  it  expedient  to  leave  the  Northern  Territory  and  make 
their  way  south  into  the  cooler  regions  of  Australia.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  So  far  as  we  can  tell  the  bulk  of  the  Northern  Territory  is  poor  country 
— suitable  at  present  only  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  incapable  of  carrying  a 
large  agricultural  population.  The  Chinese  exodus  tells  yet  another  tale.  Why 
should  a  people  emigrate  to  a  comparatively  poor  tropical  country  when  they 
can  earn  comfortable  livings  under  relatively  easy  conditions  in  the  cooler  and 
richer  portions  of  the  Continent  ?  In  other  words  the  settlement  of  the  Northern 
Territory  and  of  the  poorer  portions  of  Tropical  Australia  is  an  economic  and 
not  a  climatic  problem.  Those  parts  of  the  Continent  will  fill  with  people  when  the 
southern  parts  are  crowded  and  population  begins  to  spill  over.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  if  Asiatic  races  were  introduced  into  the  Northern  Territory  they  would 
not  stay  there.  This  fact  the  Chinese  have  already  demonstrated  conclusively, 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  great  majority  of  Australians  regard 
the  White  Australia  Policy  as  an  economic  and  not  as  a  racial  problem.  At 
this  stage  of  the  world's  history  an  influx  of  large  numbers  of  people  who  can 
underbid  the  existing  population  of  any  country  is  bound  to  cause  most  extensive 
political  disturbance.  If,  furthermore,  their  habits  and  customs  are  markedly 
dissimilar  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  invaded,  the  trouble  will  become 
acute.  Japan  learned  the  same  lesson  in  connexion  with  the  Chinese  and 
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Koreans,  and  has  had  to  take  action  accordingly.  What  may  happen  at  some 
future  stage  of  the  world's  history  is  another  matter.  Possibly  there  will  be 
some  equalization  of  all  civilizations  and  the  reasons  for  the  present  difficulties 
will  be  modified.  But  at  the  present  juncture  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  any 
other  European  race  living  in  Australia  would  adopt  a  White  Australia  Policy. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  adoption  of  this  policy  should  not  be  associated,  as 
indeed  it  is,  with  the  free  admission  of  men  of  business,  men  who  wish  to  travel, 
and  people  on  similar  bent,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  policy  should  not 
be  administered  as  at  present  with  every  courtesy  and  consideration. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  information  furnished  bv 
Dr.  Young,  Lecturer  on  Bio-Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Melbourne  and 
formerly  of  the  Tropical  Diseases  Institute,  Townsville,  Queensland,  by  the 
Commonwealth  Statistician,  Mr.  Wickens,  and  by  the  Commonwealth  Meteor- 
ologist, Mr.  Hunt. 

THE   EMPIRE   NEED   IS   RAILWAYS. 

By  J.  ELLIS  BARKER. 

UP  to  the  advent  of  the  steam  engine  the  world's  population  increased  so  slowly 
that  it  was  almost  stationary.  In  1760  England  and  Wales  had  6,479,730 
inhabitants.  The  introduction  of  modern  manufacturing  led  to  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  our  population.  In  1801  England  and  Wales  had  a  population  of 
8,872,980.  Since  then  a  very  rapid  increase  has  taken  place  because  the  railways 
have  made  the  interior  easily  accessible.  The  effect  of  the  steam  engine  upon 
population  has  been  far  greater  in  the  oversea  countries  than  in  Europe.  A 
hundred  years  ago  only  the  fringes  of  North  America  were  populated.  In  1820 
the  United  States  had  a  population  of  9,638,453,  while  its  present  population 
exceeds  110,000,000.  The  great  interior  of  the  Republic  and  of  Canada  too  was 
almost  uninhabited  by  white  men  and  was  supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  because 
it  was  at  least  as  inaccessible  as  the  Himalayas  are  at  present.  The  railways 
have  brought  about  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  America's  population.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  railways,  the  United  Kingdom  might  still  have  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  the  United  States.  In  the  British  Empire  similar  results  may  be 
hoped  for.  Who  shall  say  what  the  effect  on  the  Northern  Territory  problem 
in  Australia  may  be  from  the  extension  of  the  lines  from  Port  Darwin  and 
Oodnadatta  recommended  by  the  Federal  Railway  Commission  ? 

America  is  the  land  of  individualism.  Government  subsidies  to  private 
industries  are  practically  unknown.  However,  the  great  American  principle 
of  leaving  industries  to  themselves  was  abandoned  with  regard  to  railways. 
Recognizing  the  necessity  of  peopling  the  vast  and  empty  interior,  and  con- 
vinced that  railways  would  be  the  best  means  of  attracting  people  to  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Far  West,  the  American  Government  lavishly  subsidized  trans- 
continental railway  building  from  the  first.  For  decades  railway  building  was 
in  advance  of  requirements.  Railways  were  shoddily  built  and  most  of  them 
went  bankrupt.  But  Americans  did  not  worry.  The  money  for  railway  building 
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was  furnished  very  largely  by  British  investors  ;  if  American  investors  also 
suffered,  the  loss  from  railway  failures  was  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
enormous  gain  resulting  from  increased  population  which  vastly  stimiilated 
agriculture,  manufacturing  industries,  and  commerce,  and  brought  about  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  rickety  permanent  way,  bridges,  locomotives,  and  rolling  stock  of  the 
early  American  railways  aroused  the  derision  of  English  railway  experts  and 
their  financial  mismanagement  aroused  the  contempt  of  our  financiers  and 
investors.  However,  these  wretched  railways  have  undoubtedly  created  the 
greatness,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  United  States,  while  British  conservativeness 
in  financial  matters  and  love  of  solidity  in  construction  have  grievously  impeded 
the  development  of  the  Empire.  How  unfavourably  Imperial  railway  develop- 
ment compares  with  American  railway  development,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere  (Imperial  Commerce,  Sept.,  1922)  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures  relating  to  1913,  which  are  worth  pondering  over  : 


Square  Miles  of 
Territory. 

Population. 

Mileage  of 
Railways. 

British  Empire 
United  States 

12,808,994 
3,026,789 

439,734,060 
97,028,497 

134,131 
251,984 

The  British  figures  are  inclusive  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Without  these  the 
Empire  had  only  110,690  miles  of  railway  previous  to  the  war.  Since  then  the 
position  has  changed  to  the  Empire's  disadvantage.  Since  1913  Imperial  railway 
construction  has  come  to  a  standstill,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
have  been  added  to  the  Imperial  dcmain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
railway  system  has  been  extended  somewhat  during  the  same  time.  Before  the 
war  the  Empire  territory  was  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  area  of  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  possession  of  four  times  the  area, 
the  Empire  had  only  half  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  measured  by  area,  the  United  States  had  eight  miles  of  railway  for  every 
single  mile  of  railway  possessed  by  the  British  Empire. 

The  British  Empire,  as  the  figures  given  show,  has  a  population  four  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless  it  has  only  half  the  American 
railway  mileage.  It  follows  that  for  a  given  number  of  inhabitants  there  are 
eight  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States  while  there  is  only  a  single  mile  of 
railway  in  the  British  Empire.  These  figures  are  truly  humiliating,  and  they 
explain  why  Empire  settlement  has  proceeded  so  slowly  during  a  time  when 
American  settlement  has  progressed  with  the  greatest  vigour. 

It  is  an  eld  experience  that  men  will  not  settle  in  a  new  country  far  from 
adequate  means  of  transport.  Whether  they  produce  wheat  and  cattle,  or 
whether  they  produce  minerals  and  timber,  an  unduly  great  distance  from  the 
means  of  transport  is  bound  to  prove  disastrous  to  them.  Beyond  a  certain 
distance  from  the  nearest  coast,  river,  or  railway,  settlement  becomes  almost 
impossible  because  all  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  produce  are  swallowed  up  by 
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the  enormous  expenditure  of  transporting  it  to  far  away  railways  or  waterways. 
If  we  look  at  the  maps  of  trans-continental  railways,  such  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  or  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  we  find  that  all  the  land  within  a  certain 
distance  from  the  railway  is  taken  up  and  cultivated.  Beyond  that  strip  through 
the  middle  of  which  the  railway  runs  there  are  the  backblocks  which  may  be 
bought  and  sold  speculatively,  but  which  are  not  put  under  the  plough.  The 
most  valuable  timber  lands  remain  unexploited  if  timber  cannot  be  carried 
away  at  reasonable  prices,  and  mineral  deposits  remain  practically  unutilized 
until  means  of  transport  have  been  provided. 

In  a  densely  populated  country,  such  as  England,  it  is  perhaps  wise  to  build 
a  railway  if  the  need  for  it  has  actually  arisen.  In  new  countries  railways  must 
be  built  in  advance  of  requirement,  and  farmers  and  timber  men  will  accompany 
the  advancing  railhead  and  turn  empty  spaces  into  settlements. 

Not  only  the  thinly  populated  provinces  of  the  Empire  are  quite  inadequately 
furnished  with  railways — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States  are 
opened  up  not  only  by  a  gigantic  railway  system  but  by  numerous  navigable 
rivers  and  the  Great  Lakes  which  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  British  Empire — 
but  densely  inhabited  portions  also  do  not  possess  the  railways  they  need.  Per 
thousand  square  miles  there  are  actually  fewer  miles  of  railway  in  India,  with 
its  teeming  millions,  than  in  thinly  populated  Russia  and  in  the  Argentine.  The 
Indian  railways  should  be  doubled  and  quadrupled,  and  even  then  there  will 
still  be  a  shortage  of  railways. 

In  the  great  Dominions  which,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  unfortunately 
lack  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  comparable  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  a  most  regrettable  lack  of  railways.  Some  are  aware  of  their  insufficiency, 
but  others  assert  that  railway  building  has  been  overdone,  that  the  existing 
railways  are  run  without  a  profit  or  even  at  a  loss.  That  complaint  is  heard  in 
Canada.  Of  course  over-capitalised  or  badly  planned  railways  cannot  yield  a 
profit.  Recklessness  in  railway  planning  and  building  is  apt  to  create  the 
impression  that  a  nation  has  more  railways  than  it  needs.  Besides,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  losses  resulting  from  running  railways  may  be  more  than 
balanced  by  gigantic  profits  resulting  from  closer  settlement. 

Impoverished  England,  with  1,500,000  unemployed,  can  obviously  not  afford 
a  policy  which,  though  beneficial  to  the  outlying  provinces,  would  involve  the 
homeland  in  loss.  Great  Britain  might,  however,  safely  finance  railway  extension 
throughout  the  Empire  with  vast  profits  to  the  industrial  home  population. 
The  doubling  of  the  Empire  railways  would  create  an  immediate  demand  for 
gigantic  quantities  of  rails,  of  iron  and  steel  of  every  kind,  of  cement,  of  loco- 
motives and  of  rolling  stock,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions.  That  demand 
would  vastly  increase  the  business  of  our  iron,  steel,  and  engineering  works  in 
which  unemployment  is  particularly  great.  The  industries  benefited  are  the 
largest  industrial  consumers  of  coal.  Hence  the  suffering  coal  miners,  also,  would 
be  advantaged  by  Empire  railway  building.  Millions  of  tons  of  rails,  rolling  stock, 
etc.,  would  have  to  be  transported  oversea.  Our  merchant  marine  would  be  kept 
busy  for  years,  and  our  shipping  industry  might  experience  a  veritable  boom. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  railway  building  throughout  the  British  Empire 
has  been  badly  neglected,  that  the  Imperial  railway  system  is  totally  insufficient, 
that  the  doubling  and  quadrupling  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  Empire  would 
lead  to  the  rapid  advance  of  all  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  Empire  in  population, 
wealth,  and  strength,  that  it  would  abolish  unemployment  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  that  it  would  enrich  not  merely  a  number  of  financiers  and  of  investors, 
but  the  British  nation  as  a  whole.  Therefore  a  bold  but  cautious  policy  seems 
called  for.  An  Imperial  fund  for  railway  extension  might  be  created. 

The  money  provided  for  Imperial  railway  building  might  assume  the 
character  of  a  revolving  fund.  Fairly  prompt  repayment  might  be  arranged  for 
and  the  sums  returned  would  immediately  be  available  for  railway  promotion 
elsewhere.  Thus  a  relatively  small  amount  might  be  the  seed  which  would  yield 
the  most  bountiful  crops.  Of  course  it  would  be  essential  that  the  management 
of  such  a  central  fund  should  be  in  the  hands  of  eminent  experts,  not  of  bureau- 
crats or  of  politicians.  If  the  initial  fund  should  be  wisely  handled  and  if  the 
benefit  resulting  from  it  had  been  clearly  proved,  additional  amounts  for  railway 
promotion  would  readily  be  forthcoming.  Organized  railway  extension  through- 
out the  Empire  might  prove  far  more  efficient  in  filling  the  empty  Empire  lands 
than  subsidized  emigration. 


THE   PURE   MERINO. 
By   M.  COX-TAYLOR. 

**  THE  Grand  Champion  merino  ram,  which  took  first  prize  at  the  Sydney  Sheep  Show  (July), 
has  been  sold  for  twelve  hundred  guineas." — N.S.W.  News  Item. 

HE  first  Australian  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1822.  Round  this  cold  historic  fact  circles 
a  tinge  of  romance  that  colours  the  story  of  a  primary 
product — wool. 

Our  island-continent  contributes  rather  more    than    12 
per    cent    to    the   world's  sheep   folds.      So    vast   are    its 
potential  resources  that  as  yet  its  pastoral  wealth  is  scarcely 
scratched.     New   South  Wales,    the    mother    State    of    the    Commonwealth, 
produces  about  half  the  wool  grown  in  Australia.     Hence  the  importance  of 
the  July  Sheep  Sales  in  Sydney. 

Nine  years  after  Captain  Phillip,  R.N.,  founded  the  infant  settlement  on  the 
shores  of  Sydney  Cove,  there  was  a  mild  commotion  over  the  arrival  of  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  He  stepped  ashore — apparently  after  some  preliminary  fuss 
— with  his  ladies  trembling  in  his  wake.  He  occupies  an  exalted  position  in  the 
history  of  our  golden  fleece.  The  first  merino  ram  to  exploit  Australian  herbage, 
he  had  made  a  tumultuous  voyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — name  of  happy 
omen  !  That  was  in  1797. 

An  epoch  in  the  primitive  life  of  the  new  colony  was  the  rude  manufacture 
of  coarse  blankets  in  1801.  Few  in  number,  they  still  represented  a  new  topic 
of  conversation  in  a  little  community  that  was  isolated  from  the  world. 
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To  the  pertinacity  of  Captain  John  Macarthur  is  due  the  credit  of  putting 
the  baby  industry — pure  merino  and  a  yard  wide — on  a  firm  basis.  A  pioneer 
sheep  breeder,  he  took  samples  from  the  broad  backs  of  the  early  flocks  to 
England  in  1803.  It  must  have  needed  a  powerful  personality  to  have  intro- 
duced the  bleat  of  lambs  (in  a  new  and  unpopular  settlement,  washed  by  the 
crooning  breakers  of  the  Pacific  Ocean)  to  the  unwilling  ear  of  the  Right 
Honourable,  the  Secretary  of  State  for — New  Holland.  Not  till  1814,  as 
Macaulay's  much-quoted  tome  of  learning  "  Every  Schoolboy "  knows,  did 
Australia  shed  its  Dutch  christening  robe,  and  receive  its  present  euphonious 
name.  For  which  we  may  thank  the  mute  shade  of  far-seeing  explorer  Flinders. 

With  a  tally  of  about  eighty-seven  million  sheep — rather  more  than  less — 
our  island  continent  admits,  while  statisticians  hide  their  blushes,  that  it  only 
shelters  five  million  (and  a  bit)  human  beings.  Apart  from  its  startling  quality 
of  being  almost  hollow  inside — poets  gracefully  fling  a  mantle  called  "  Great 
Spaces  "  over  its  gaunt  skeleton — Australia  has  its  own  difficulties.  But  its 
recuperative  power — even  after  extensive  droughts — never  ceases  to  surprise  those 
who  know  and  love  it  best.  An  old  bushman  will  tell  you  that  after  an  inch  of 
rain  he  can  hear  the  grass  growing  on  the  outback  plains  :  to-day,'  bare  as  a  hen- 
co6p ;  to-morrow  week,  with  green  herbage  waving  its  silky  sheen  in  golden  dawns. 

As  some  compensation,  perhaps,  for  occasional  visitations  of  extensive  drought 
— an  unwelcome,  non-paying  guest — we  have  the  ubiquitous  sheep.  He  is  the 
mild  Micawber  of  the  animal  kingdom.  And  he  can  live  on  the  dry  ends  of  cut 
scrub  or  the  hope  of  a  wet  to-morrow.  Drinking  deep  of  dew  that  exists  chiefly 
in  the  wells  of  memory,  or  finding  consolation  in  a  lick  or  two  of  rock  salt 
(distributed  for  his  refreshment  on  all  pastoral  holdings),  he  turns  his  meek  eyes 
towards  the  fierce  glow  of  rainless  skies.  The  sheep  may  go  down  before  the 
parched  terror  of  long  months  of  waiting  for  something — a  soaking  shower,  or 
gurgling  billabongs — to  turn  up.  But  he  never  goes  down  without  a  stubborn 
resistance,  born  of  some  dim,  inarticulate  belief  in  fat  green  years  to  come. 

It  is  part  of  the  wonder-story  of  the  British  Empire  that  slender  threads 
of  wool  bind  the  most  remote  Australian  sheep  farm  to  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire. 
The  clatter  of  clogs  on  the  cobble  stones  of  Bradford  or  Huddersfield  reverberates 
in  every  shearing  shed  in  the  Commonwealth. 

At  Brockholes  (Yorks),  where  the  face  of  Nature  is  deeply  scarred  with  valleys 
cut  into  gaunt,  bare  hills,  tall  mill  chimneys  puff  elusive  dots  and  dashes  across 
the  silver-grey  waters  of  the  Holme.  During  the  early  part  of  1921  I  had  the 
privilege  of  going  over  the  great  mills  of  Joseph  Sykes  &  Co.,  and  watched  the 
sorting  of  the  raw  material — huge  bales  of  Australian  wool  were  in  the  foreground 
— and  the  magic  of  machinery  that  picked  up  the  strands  as  delicately  as  a  school- 
girl fingers  her  knitting  yarn.  The  text  is,  "  Wool  in  the  Grease."  Yorkshire 
prefers  to  do  its  own  scouring. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  pure  merino,  and  the  1922  wool  clip,  one's 
mind  reverts  to  1822.  With  what  staunch  faith  in  the  future  did  that  group  of 
public-spirited  colonists,  a  century  ago,  decide  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
establish  an  Agricultural  Society  in  New  South  Wales  ! 

2z 
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BARNARDO    BOYS   AS   EMPIRE   BUILDERS. 
By   MARY  MACLEOD  MOORE. 

WHEN  the  Empire's  Chief  Ambassador,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  November  15th, 
formally  opens  "  Goldings,"  near  Hertford  (The  William  Baker  Technical  School, 
Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes),  he  will  be  among  those  boys  who  in  time  to  come  will 
help,  like  their  predecessors,  to  build  up  the  waste  spaces  of  the  British  countries, 
and  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  knowledge  of  what  British  traditions  and  British 
rule  mean. 

"  Goldings  "  is  a  dream  realized.  Long  had  the  need  been  felt  for  a  country  home 
for  the  bigger  boys  where  they  might  not  only  enjoy  fresh  air  and  the  freedom 
of  open  country,  but  also  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  about  a 
country  life,  and  gain  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  existence  in  one  of  the  great 
Dominions  where  their  lot  might  be  cast.  The  success  of  the  Appeal  to  com- 
memorate the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Baker,  who  devoted  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  children,  as  Honorary  Director  and  Chairman 
of  Council  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  made  it  possible  to  secure  a  suitable  country 
house,  and  in  April  of  this  year  260  of  the  boys  were  taken  to  their  new  home 
where  they  have  improved  in  health  and  gained  a  fresh  outlook  upon  life. 

"  Goldings "  is  a  beautiful  property  standing  about  200  ft.  above  sea  level. 
The  house  is  handsome  and  spacious  and  easily  accommodates — now  that  alter- 
ations have  been  made — the  large  family  under  its  roof.  Besides  the  rooms  for 
study,  for  recreation,  the  dining-hall,  and  the  dormitories,  there  are  the  training 
shops  where  the  boys  are  taught  trades  that  fit  them  to  earn  a  good  living  as 
they  grow  older.  Fifty  acres  of  land  supply  gardens  and  playing  fields  as  well 
as  room  for  practical  instruction  in  outdoor  work  which  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  lads  later. 

The  new  Home  is  not  too  far  from  Stepney  for  a  motor  service,  and  con- 
signment of  boots,  furniture,  and  utensils  made  or  repaired  in  the  workshops 
are  daily  sent  to  the  other  Homes.  Nor  do  the  "  Goldings  "  boys  have  it  all  their 
own  way  as  far  as  production  is  concerned,  for  the  Boys'  Garden  City  supplies 
"  Goldings  "  with  bread,  and  the  Girls'  Village  Home  does  the  laundry  work. 

When  you  visit  "  Goldings,"  as  I  did  this  summer,  and  see  happy  sunburned 
youngsters  playing  cricket  and  working  in  their  gardens,  you  reflect  on  the  joy 
this  place  would  have  given  the  Founder.  His  aim  it  was  that  the  boys  and  girls 
under  his  care  should  be  brought  up  in  the  country.-  When  he  died  in  1905, 
86  per  cent  of  the  children  were  living  in  the  country  and  14  per  cent  in  town. 
Now  the  percentage  is  far  higher,  for  with  "  Goldings  "  in  full  activity  96  per 
cent  are  in  the  country  and  only  4  per  cent  in  town. 

Since  the  war  many  properties  have  changed  hands.  One  hears  of  these 
changes  with  a  pang  of  regret  for  the  "  vanished  yesterdays."  Yet  in  "  Goldings  " 
you  see  before  you  one  instance  of  Empire-building  resulting  from  the  passing 
of  a  fine  country  property  from  private  ownership  to  that  of  a  great  anj  bene- 
volent organization. 
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"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  And  wonderful  vision  was 
manifest  in  the  efforts  of  a  good  man  who  made  it  his  life-work  to  take  destitute 
children  from  the  highways  and  byways,  from  centres  of  crime  and  poverty  and 
filth,  and  give  them  their  chance. 

In  fifty-six  years  94,000  boys  and  girls  have  entered  the  Homes  which 
bear  the  name  of  that  man  whose  influence  is  incalculable,  Dr.  Barnardo,  and 
his  vow  that  no  destitute  child  should  ever  be  refused  has  been  nobly  kept. 

Thanks  primarily  to  him  it  is  that  heroes  of  the  Great  War,  useful  teachers 
and  preachers,  successful  farmers  and  business  men,  and  happy  capable  wives 
and  mothers,  are  scattered  in  their  thousands  throughout  the  British  Dominions, 

handing  on  to  their 
children  the  sound 
principles,  the  valu- 
able training  they 
received  in  the 
Barnardo  Homes. 

The  romance  of  the 
Barnardo  Homes  is 
something,  at  which  to 
marvel.  To  most  of 
us  Romance  is  some- 
thing in  song  and 
story,  connected 
chiefly  with  love 
between  the  sexes. 
Romance  in  the  guise 
of  the  life-story  of  a 
London  waif  who  was 
recommended  for  the 
highest  war  honour,  or 
of  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  drunken  father  and  mother,  who  became  a 
land-owner  and  an  influential  citizen,  is  too  subtle  for  the  multitude.  Yet 
I  think  it  is  a  form  of  Romance  that  shines  with  a  lasting  radiance,  a  treasure 
that  cannot  be  valued  in  terms  of  money  or  power. 

Take  the  story  of  the  late  Sergeant  Hickey,  of  the  Canadians,  who  was 
recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  but  died  before  he  could  receive  the  coveted 
decoration.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Homes  in  1901  and  in  the  following  year 
was  sent  to  Canada.  When  war  came  he  enlisted  and  returned  to  the  Old  Country 
as  a  fighting  man.  Of  him  Sir  Max  Aitken  (now  Lord  Beaverbrook,  and  himself 
a  Canadian)  wrote  in  Canada  in  Flanders,  Vol.  I  :  "  Those  were  days  of 
splendid  deeds,  and  this  chapter  cannot  be  closed  without  recording  the  most 
splendid  of  all,  that  of  Sergeant  Hickey,  of  the  4th  Canadian  Battalion,  which 
won  for  him  the  recommendation  for  the  Victoria  Cross. 

"  Hickey  had  joined  the  battalion  at  Valcartier  from  the  38th  Peel  Regiment, 
and  on  May  24th  he  volunteered  to  go  out  and  recover  two  trench  mortars 
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belonging  to  the  battalion,  which  had  been  abandoned  in  a  ditch  the  previous 
day.  The  excursion  promised  Hickey  certain  death,  but  he  seemed  to  regard 
that  as  an  inducement  rather  than  a  deterrent." 

The  story  goes  on  to  tell  that  Hickey  not~only  brought  in  the  trench  mortars 
but  also  found  the  shortest  and  safest  route  by  which  the  men  could  be  brought 
from  the  reserve  trenches  to  the  firing-line.  Time  and  again  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
he  went  back  and  forth  guiding  parties  to  the  trenches. 

And  it  was  on  a  date  prior  to  that,  on  April  23rd,  St.  George's  Day,  that 
Hickey  went  forth  voluntarily  to  rescue  five  wounded  comrades  at  Pilckem 
Ridge.  Under  shell  and  rifle  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  saw  exactly  what  he  was 
doing  and  were  not  restrained  thereby  from  trying  to  kill  him,  he  dressed  the 
wounds  of  the  five  and  conveyed  them  to  safety. 

On  May  30,  1915,  a  stray  bullet  killed  this  brave  Old  Boy. 

Among  the  young  officers  and  "  other  ranks  "  who  called  at  the  Barnardo 
Homes  on  their  arrival  in  England,  on  their  way  to  fight  in  the  Great  War,  was 
a  smart-looking  lieutenant  who  had  been. admitted  to  the  Homes  at  the  age  of 
three  years  and  a  half.  His  father,  a  respectable  man,  had  died  in  1895,  and  the 
poor  mother  in  danger  of  starvation  for  herself  and  her  six  children  finally  parted 
with  them  to  the  Barnardo  Homes.  This  boy  while  at  Stepney  learned  to  do 
dispensing  for  hospitals,  and  after  he  had  settled  in  Canada  he  became  an 
assistant  in  a  drug  store  and  rose  to  be  the  chief  clerk. 

Another  Old  Boy,  who  came  over  with  the  Canadian  troops,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Sergeant,  was  wounded  and  eventually  returned  to  Canada,  was  one  of  three 
small  brothers  admitted  to  the  Homes.  The  father  and  mother  were  both 
drunkards  and  immoral,  and  their  death  was  the  means  of  placing  the  children 
under  good  influences  in  the  Homes.  This  particular  boy  was  placed  on  a  farm 
in  Ontario  and  made  excellent  progress.  He  moved  to  the  West ;  in  1910  he 
took  up  a  homestead  of  his  own,  and  by  1912  he  had  a  clear  title  to  320  acres 
and  was  the  possessor  of  horses  and  cattle  as  well. 


Nearly  eleven  thousand  boys  are  known  to  have  served  King,  Country,  and 
Empire  during  the  terrible  years,  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Service,  and  Mercantile 
Marine.  Many  more  there  must  be  of  whom  there  is  no  exact  record. 

Of  the  number  stated  more  than  six  thousand  were  with  the  Canadian 
Divisions  which  did  such  splendid  service ;  others  enlisted  in  England  or  joined 
the  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Indian  contingents.  Into  the  Navy  went 
362  boys  trained  at  the  Watts  Naval  School,  and  102  Stepney  boys  also  joined 
the  Navy,  while  more  than  three  thousand  were  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

When  the  Highflyer  sank  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse ;  when  four  German 
destroyers  went  down  in  a  fi^ht  with  the  Undaunted  and  the  Loyal ;  when  there 
was  a  naval  victory  off  the  Falkland  Islands  ;  in  the  Dardanelles — once  more 
the  centre  of  interest — in  the  Hampshire  when  Lord  Kitchener  was  lost,  Old 
Boys  from  the  Barnardo  Homes  were  present.  And  in  that  tragic  Battle  of 
Jutland  in  the  chill  mists  of  the  North  Sea  Barnardo  Boys  fought  and  died  in 
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the  Queen  Mary,  the  Indefatigable,  the  Defence,  the  Black  Prince,  the  Sparrow- 
hawk,  the  War  spite,  and  the  Marlborough. 

Six  hundred  and  seventy  Old  Boys  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great  War.  To  their 
memory  is  a  tablet  in  the  Boys'  Chapel  at  Stepney,  which  was  unveiled  in  1920 
by  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  It  commemorates,  also,  the  total  of  10,715  Old 
Boys  who  served  by  land  and  sea,  and  it  bears  upon  its  brass  surface  the  beau- 
tiful words  : 

Thou  wast  their  Rock,  their  Fortress  and  their  Might, 
Thou,  Lord,  their  Captain  in  the  well-fought  fight ; 
Thou,  in  the  darkness  drear,  their  one  true  light : 
Alleluia  ! 

On  the  day  of  the  unveiling  it  was  proud  hearing  for  those  interested  in  the 
Homes  that  the  Old  Boys  had  furnished  the  equivalent  of  two  Infantry  Brigades 
in  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  war,  and  that  of  the  four  Anzac  privates 
mentioned  in  dispatches  by  General  Hamilton  for  bravery,  three  were  Barnardo 
Boys. 

Canada  has  for  a  long  long  time  held  out  welcoming  hands  to  the  Barnardo 
children  of  both  sexes.  Nearly  twenty-seven  thousand  have  been  sent  to  the 
Fair  Dominion  where  the  work  is  splendidly  organized.  Little  ones  have  been 
boarded  out  in  farms  and  homesteads,  older  ones  have  gone  to  work.  Always 
the  Barnardo  authorities  keep  in  touch  with  their  charges,  who  are  visited  regu- 
larly in  their  new  homes.  The  proportion  of  useful  citizens  supplied  by  the  im- 
migration of  the  Barnardo  children  is  high  and  at  the  old  Homes  great  interest 
is  taken  in  the  careers  of  these  "  children  "  and  in  the  arrival  of  "  grandchildren." 

When  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  celebrated  its  250th  anniversary  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  Sir  Robert  Kindersley,  the  Governor  of  the  Company,  met  the 
Indian  Chiefs,  and  the  white  men  associated  for  many,  years  with  the  great 
Company.  Medals  were  given  to  those  who  had  been  connected  the  longest  with 
the  Company.  Among  the  recipients  of  honours  was  Albert  Nosworthy,  who 
had  twenty-nine  years  to  his  credit  and  received  a  gold  medal  in  recognition  of 
the  fact.  Mr.  Nosworthy  went  to  Canada  as  a  Barnardo  Boy  in  1890,  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Barnardo  himself  that  he  was  placed  with  the. 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  to  whom  he  has  given  excellent  service. 

He  is  only  one  of  the  many  Old  Boys  who  have  "  made  good  "  in  Canada, 

Prior  to  1921  a  total  of  only  502  boys  had  emigrated  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,, 
and  South  Africa.    Now,  however,  Australia  is  competing  with  Canada  for  the 
Barnardo  Boys,  who  promise  to  be  as  successful  in  the  Fifth  Continent  as  in : 
Canada.    A  Committee  exists  in  Sydney,  and  a  Home  has  been  purchased  as  an 
emigration  centre. 

But  Australia  had  learned  long  ago  to  value  Barnardo  Boys.    One  prominent : 
Australian,  who  died  recently,  was  not  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he  owed  his 
success  in  life  to  the  benefactor  who  rescued  him  as  a  child. 

The  late  Hon.  James  Page,  a  Member  of  the  Australian  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, emigrated  as  a  boy  to  South  Africa,  and  fought  in  the  Zulu  and  the 
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Boer  Wars ;  in  the  latter  he  was  mentioned  in  dispatches.  Later  he  went  to 
Australia,  became  a  Queensland  squatter,  and  made  a  fortune,  becoming  in 
time  a  leading  figure  in  Australian  politics.  In  passing  as  approved  a  sketch 
of  his  life  Mr.  Page  said  he  thought  it  might  do  the  boys  then  in  the  Homes  some 
good,  "as  it  will  show  them  that  even  a  waif  by  perseverance  and  industry  can  attain 
much,  with  the  useful  training  he  gets  in  the  Home  in  the  early  part  of  his  life." 

Pessimists,  oddly  enough,  always  command  a  hearing.  But  when  these 
gloomy  people  foretell  the  disintegration  of  the  British  Empire,  and  mourn  over 
the  lack  of  discipline  of  its  future  citizens,  it  is  comforting  to  be  able  to  give 
chapter  and  verse  for  the  conviction  that  is  in  us  who  are  optimists.  The 
Barnardo  Homes  help  to  supply  both;  the  value  of  the  "little  leaven"  for 
which  they  are  responsible  cannot  be  overestimated. 


THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  MEDICAL  SERVICES. 

THE  recent  Report  on  the  West  Indies  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  West  Indian  Medical  Conference  in  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana,  have  directed  attention,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  need  for  ah 
efficient  and  adequately  paid  medical  service  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  teaching 
of  Hygiene  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Wood  said,  that  the  general  conditions  of  health  and 
sanitation  in  the  West  Indies  are  not  yet  satisfactory,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
inadequate  pay  of  the  Government  Medical  Officers,  especially  in  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands.  The  twenty-three  resolutions  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  Conference  were  as  follows.  They  recommended  : 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  most  modern  methods  of  promoting  infant  welfare,  personal 
and  public  sanitation,  and  hygiene. 

2.  In  the  interests  of  the  health  of  an  immigrant  population  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
provision  of  a  pure  water  supply,  efficient  surface  and  soil  drainage,  a  properly  organized 
system  of  disposal  of  refuse  and  excreta,  efficient  control  of  mosquitoes,  and  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  public  health  ordinances  and  regulations. 

3.  The  West  Indian  Governments : 

(i.)  To  instruct  the  Agricultural  Departments  to  promote  the  rearing  of  small  live 
stock  by  the  labourers,  to  provide  a  suitable  proportion  of  animal  proteins  for  then*  daily 
dietary  ;  (ii.)  To  introduce  educational  propaganda  in  the  schools  to  promote  a  knowledge 
of  food  values  ;  (iii.)  To  consider  the  question  of  subsidizing  local  food  industries,  such 
as  fishing,  etc.,  and  the  relaxation  of  duties  on  imported  protein  food  stuffs. 

4.  That  a  survey  of  individuals  in  various  districts  of  different  Colonies  be  undertaken 
to  obtain  information   concerning   local  racial  factors  which  result  in  poor  physique  and 
industrial  inefficiency. 

5.  That  a  system  of  control  of  midwives  be  established,  including  methods  of  training, 
registration,  and  supervision  by  a  central  authority. 

6.  The  registration  of  still- births,  and  confidential  notification  of  miscarriages  in  con- 
ne^tion  with  measures  for  infant  welfare. 

7.  To  the  West  Indian  Governments,  the  adoption  of  school  medical  inspection  as  a  routine 
procedure. 

8.  To  the  West  Indian  Governments,   the  need  of  restrictive  measures  for  venereal 
diseases,  to  include  educational  propaganda,  and  the  provision  of  free  and  confidential  treat- 
ment at  existing  institutions. 

9.  That  alastrini  be  regarded  as  small-pox,  and  that  research  as  to  its  nature  be  undertaken. 
10.  Re  vaccination  of  the  population. 
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11.  The  following  measures  of  malaria  control: 

(i.)  The  strict  enforcement  of  anti-mosquito  ordinances  ;  (ii.)  Special  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  value  of  the  screening  of  houses  and  institutions,  and  the  general  usg  of 
mosquito  netting. 

12.  That  the  diagnosis  of  yellow  fever  be  based  on  clinical  signs  and  symptoms,  until 
the  accurate  diagnosis  by  laboratory  methods  be  discovered,  and  that  there  be  no  relaxation 
of  anti-mosquito  measures. 

13.  That  lepers  be  isolated  after  notification,  and  that  arrested  cases  of  leprosy  be  not 
discharged  from  leper  asylums  under  any  conditions. 

14.  The  provision  of  a  supply  of  anti-tetanic,  anti- dysenteric,  and  other  sera  and  vaccines. 

15.  The  establishment  of  a  United  West  Indian  Medical  Service. 

16.  The  adoption  by  other  Colonies  of  the  recent  leave  regulations  of  British  Guiana. 

17.  The  early  appointment  of  a  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  the  West  Indies,  to  be  under 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  independent  of  local  control. 

18.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  whole  time  staff  for  the  Government  Bacteriological 
Laboratories. 

19.  That  the  training  of  medical  staffs  in  the  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine  be  compulsory 
for  all  officers  before  entry  into  the  Colonial  Service. 

20.  That  all  officers  already  in  the  service  should  take  such  a  course,  and  be  provided 
with  free  transport,  full  pay,  and  study  leave ;    to  enable  them  to  take  it. 

21.  The  publication  and  circulation  of  a  medical  magazine. 

22.  That  the  Colonial  Office  invite  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  to  undertake 
research  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  Colonial  Governments  secure  local  support  for  the 
specialists  sent. 

23.  That  a  West  Indian  Medical  Conference  be  held  every  three  years. 

The  staff  required  to  carry  out  these  recommendations,  besides  District  Medical 
Officers,  would  include  in  each  Colony,  a  properly  qualified  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
one  or  more  Sanitary  Inspectors,  subsidized  Government  District  Nurse  Midwives, 
and  Health  Visitors.  Colonies  which  cannot  afford  to  appoint  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  might  jointly  contribute  to  his  salary  and  share  his  services.  The  money 
could  be  found  by  an  export  tax  on  produce,  if  thought  advisable.  The  provision  of  an 
adequate 'medical  service  is  a  social  and  economic,  and  not  a  political  question.  The 
President,  Hon.  Cecil  dementi,  C.M.G.,  in  his  address,  pointed  out  that  the  important 
questions  were,  can  the  inhabitants  be  kept  in  good  health  ?  and,  does  the  population 
show  an  annual  natural  increment  of  increase  ? 

The  Conference  did  not  refer  to  (i.)  the  high  infantile  mortality  and  death  rate, 
which  should  be  prevented,  (ii.)  The  absence  of  suitable  quarters  for  married  men 
in  many  districts  where  medical  officers  are  required.  (iii.)  The  provision  of  an 
adequate  Government  controlled  nursing  service,  trained  locally  by  nurses,  preferably 
West  Indians  trained  in  Great  Britain,  who  may  be  sent  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Overseas  Nursing  Association,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  to  work  under  the 
matrons  and  principal  medical  officers,  by  such  organizations  as  the  West  India 
Health  and  Welfare  Society. 

This  Society  should  receive  the  support  of  all  classes,  as  its  objects  are,  to 
endeavour  to  promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  and,  to  reduce  the  high  rate  of  infantile  mortality  in  those  Colonies.  This 
is  an  important  economic,  but  not  a  political  or  charitable  question.  A  Nurses' 
Home  in  each  Colony  is  very  much  required  ;  and  also  ambulances  to  take  the  sick  to 
hospital  in  some  colonies. 

In  the  discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  various  papers,  it  was  stated 
that : 

(i.)  The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  has  appointed  a  Board  of  Examiners  for 
sanitary  inspectors  in  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana. 
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(ii.)  There  is  no  registration  of  deaths  in  Barbados,  nor  any  legislation  about 
the  practice  of  unqualified  midwives,  while  the  infantile  mortality  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  West  Indies. 

(iii.)  The  infantile  mortality  in  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  is  lower  than  in 
British  Guiana,  where  more  organised  work  is  done,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  their 
midwives  having  two  years'  training  in  the  Military  Hospital. 

(iv.)  Alastrim,  the  disease  recently  epidemic  in  Jamaica,  was  probably  mild  small- 
pox. 

The  figures  given  for  the  area  and  population  in  the  statement  below,  were 
taken  from  the  West  India  Committee  Circular  of  April  13,  1922,  and  those  for  the 
infantile  mortality  from  the  Eeport  on  the  Blue  Books  for  1920-21. 

"  Birth-rate  "  means  the  number  of  births  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
"  Death-rate  "  means  the  number  of  deaths  per  thousand  persons  living,  and  "  infan- 
tile mortality  "  means  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  per  thou- 
sand births,  per  annum. 

There  is  no  registration  of  deaths  in  the  Bahamas. 

A  study  of  the  above  statement  shows  that  Jamaica  has  the  biggest  population, 
British  Guiana  the  greatest  area,  and,  with  British  Honduras,  is  the  least  thickly 
populated.  The  density  of  population  in  Bermuda  is  greater  than  in  Barbados, 
where  the  population  in  the  last  ten  years  has  fallen  from  emigration,  and  high 
infantilemortality.  In  Great  Britain,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  welfare  centres, 
and  the  health  visitors,  the  infantile  mortality  has  been  reduced  to  83  deaths  per 
1,000  births,  and  the  death-rate  to  12'1  per  1,000  persons  living.  The  birth-rate 
in  the  West  Indies  is  much  higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  now  is  22'4  per 
1,000.  The  total  trade  of  Bermuda,  the  British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  and 
British  Honduras,  amounted  to  £66,532,328  for  1920-21.  The  four  colonies  of 
Barbados,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  British.  Guiana,  all  have  a  total  trade  of  over  ten 
millions.  The  ratio  of  total  revenue  to  total  trade  shows  that  taxation  is  light, 
usually  about  10  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  revenue  spent  on  medical  and  allied 
services  varies  from  4'44  in  Bermuda  to  18'82  in  Antigua,  with  an  average  of  about 
10  per  cent.  In  his  last  report,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
states  that  the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  rates  for  England  and  Wales, 
received  in  1919-20,  which  was  applied  to  expenditure  on  health,  was  21'9  per  cent, 
twice  as  much  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  have  the  highest  death-rate,  and  Barbados  is  second  to 
St.  Kitts  in  infantile  mortality,  but  the  birth-rate  of  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  is  much  better 
than  that  of  Barbados.  They  spend  13  per  cent  of  their  revenue  on  medical  services, 
while  Barbados  spends  less  than  10  per  cent,  with  a  total  trade  of  over  ten  millions. 
The  high  infantile  mortality  of  St.  Kitts  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  illegitimate  births  are  more  than  three  times  the  legitimate  births.  Similarly 
in  Antigua,  the  illegitimate  births  far  exceed  the  legitimate  births  ;  and  the  children 
die  from  poverty,  neglect,  and  ignorance.  The  prevention  of  this  high  mortality 
should  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Governments  concerned.  Anguilla  has 
the  highest  birth-rate,  51 '90  per  1,000,  and  the  lowest  infantile  mortality,  43  deaths 
per  1,000  births.  It  happens  to  be  a  very  healthy  island,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  own  their  own  land  and  houses. 

All  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  except  the  Virgin  Islands,  spend  over 
10  per  cent  of  their  revenue  on  medical  services,  with  varying  results  as  to  mortality. 
Other  colonies  spend  less,  and  get  better  results.  One  reason  for  the  infantile 
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mortality  of  St.  Vincent  being  lower  than  that  of  the  other  Windward  Islands  may 
be  that  trained  Government  midwives  practise  there.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  excellent  trained  Government  midwives  in  Antigua,  where  the  infantile  mortality 
is  high.  The  good  returns  of  Bermuda  may  be  due  to  the  garrison  of  the  Naval 
Station  being  included  in  the  figures  of  the  total  population. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  nation's  health  is  a  nation's  wealth.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  in  the  West  Indies,  where  prosperity  is  as  largely  dependent  on  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  field  labourers  as  it  is  on  the  introduction  of  capital. 
If  a  field  labourer  is  suffering  from  hook-worm  disease,  he  cannot  do  his  full  day's 
work,  and  therefore,  he  either  scamps  it,  or  is  tempted  to  steal  to  live.  It  is  of  little 
use  for  any  government  to  spend  money  on  a  campaign  against  hook-worm  disease 
if  those  affected  have  not  the  means  to  build,  or  the  inclination  to  use,  proper  latrines, 
and  do  not  understand  why  the  campaign  is  carried  on.  Reinfection  is  certain  to 
occur.  This  situation  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  instruction  in  hygiene  of  children 
in  the  schools,  by  strict  sanitary  legislation,  and  with  the  help  of  a  good  service  of 
district  nurses,  health  visitors,  and  welfare  workers,  besides  adequately  paid  medical 
officers.  The  death  of  a  child  before  the  completion  of  its  first  year,  in  Great 
Britain,  is  estimated  to  be  an  economic  loss  to  the  State  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
This  is  estimated  to  be  the  value  of  its  work  to  the  State,  if  it  had  survived.  If  this 
value  is  put  at  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  West  Indies,  the  loss  of  economic  wealth 
is  obviously  considerable,  apart  from  the  loss  by  emigration  of  the  best  workers, 
owing  to  their  poor  pay  and  prospects.  The  establishment  of  a  proper  system  of 
Public  Health  administration  in  the  West  Indies,  including  a  full  time  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  District  Medical  Officers,  and  Registered  Government 
District  Nurse  Midwives,  might  be  supplemented  by  a  scheme  to  settle  labourers  on 
the  land  in  those  colonies  which  have  lands  suitable  for  the  purpose,  such  as  Dominica, 
St.  Lucia,  British  Guiana,  and  British  Honduras.  This  scheme  should  provide  for 
the  building  of  houses  and  roads,  arid  the  physical  fitness  of  the  labourers  as  tested 
by  a  medical  examination.  Emigration  amongst  the  Islands  and  to  foreign  countries 
might  be  controlled  by  the  Governments  in  such  a  way  that  intending  emigrants  to 
foreign  countries  would  be  required  to  deposit,  before  they  leave,  the  money  for 
their  return  passage  in  case  they  became  stranded,  but  there  should  be  no  restriction 
on  migration  to  British  countries.  The  provision  of  homes  and  suitable  training 
for  waifs  and  strays,  cinema  halls,  recreation  grounds  in  the  villages,  and  houses 
built  by  co-operative  societies,  should  also  receive  attention.  A  colony  whose  popula- 
tion has  to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries  in  search  of  adequately  paid  work,  or  whose 
population  is  reduced  by  mortality,  either  of  infants  or  of  adults,  or  its  efficiency 
impaired  by  the  easily  preventable  diseases  of  the  tropics,  cannot  be  expected  to 
prosper.  Consequently,  everything  should  be  done  by  the  governments  concerned 
to  prevent  this  condition  of  affairs.  Following  the  example  of  British  Guiana,  the 
Public  Health  Department  might  be  a  Branch  of  the  Government  Medical  Service. 
The  District  Medical  Officer  should  be  in  touch,  by  telephone,  with  the  District  Nurse- 
Midwife  and  the  Sanitary  Officer  in  each  village,  as  well  as  the  dispenser  and  the  police, 
and  should  live  near  the  District  Hospital  where  one  is  provided  by  the  Government. 
In  every  village  there  should  be  a  lying-in  ward  in  charge  of  the  District  Nurse- 
Midwife.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  more  economical  to  have  a  properly 
equipped  hospital  in  the  towns  to  which  all  serious  cases  can  be  sent  by  the  District 
Medical  Officers,  by  boat,  or  Government  ambulance  where  one  is  available.  Labourers 
in  the  country  should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  the  hospital  where  they  can  receive 
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efficient  treatment  and  nursing,  when  the  District  Medical  Officer  advises  them  to 
do  so.  District  Medical  Officers  should  be  provided  with  suitable  rooms  where  they 
can  be  consulted  by  the  sick,  and  perform  minor  operations  with  the  assistance  of 
the  nurse  and  the  dispenser.  It  would  be  a  great  economy  of  his  time,  besides 
saving  petrol  and  horse  flesh,  if  the  people  could  get  accustomed  to  bringing  the 
sick  to  the  doctor,  instead  of  the  doctor  visiting  the  sick,  except  in  cases  of  serious 
illness,  which  are  usually  advised  to  go  to  hospital  in  an  ambulance,  by  tele- 
phone, if  urgent.  Unless  there  is  a  Government  District  Nurse  within  reach,  the 
nursing  which  a  patient  can  be  expected  to  receive  in  out-districts  in  the  West  Indies 
is  of  a  very  primitive  character,  and  not  of  the  kind  which  will  help  the  doctor's 
treatment.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  mass  of  ignorance,  apathy,  and 'prejudice  to  be 
overcome.  Hospital  treatment  is,  therefore,  the  best  thing  to  aim  at  in  all  cases 
of  serious  illness  in  the  West  Indies,  but  in  many  cases  the  people  cling  to  their  homes 
and  friends,  and  are  unwilling  to  go  to  the  hospital.  All  governments,  before  engaging 
the  services  of  Medical  Officers  in  Great  Britain,  would  be  well  advised  to  see  that 
suitable  quarters  for  married  men  are  available  in  every  case.  Such  a  provision  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  any  appointment.  In  his  third  Annual  Report  for  1921, 
Sir  George  Newman,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  states  that 
Public  Health  is  purchasable.  Besides  the  usual  organization,  the  help  of  the  medical 
profession  and  an  educated  people  is  required  to  secure  the  Public  Health.  The 
elements  of  a  Health  policy  should  be  : 

1.  A  proper  sanitary  environment,  e.g.  good  housing.  • 

2.  Education  in  hygiene,  of  the  people. 

3.  Provision  for  maternity  and  infant  welfare. 

4.  Provision  for  the  health  of  the  school  child. 

5.  I 'revision  for  industrial  hygiene. 

6.  Provision  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  infectious  disease    and  non- 
infectious  disease. 

7.  Provision  for  research. 

These  steps  are  almost  wholly  matters  of  education.  The  general  principles  in 
the  prevention  of  disease  are  : 

(i.)  Establishment  of. a  sanitary  environment,  e.g.  by  drainage. 

(ii.)  Creation  of  an  individual  resistance,  e.g.  by  inoculation. 

(iii.)  Avoidance  of  infection,  e.g.  by  quarantine. 

As  Professor  Wynne,  of  Sheffield,  points  out,  the  chief  cause  of  communal  disease 
is  poverty,  which  is  increased  by  waste  and  excessive  taxation.  Therefore, 
every  penny  spent  on  public  health,  education,  or  any  other  object,  however  admirable 
in  itself,  is  waste,  if  not  justified  by  results.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  sounder  policy 
to  establish  a  service  of  district  nurses,  welfare  workers,  and  health  visitors  to  educate 
the  people  in  hygiene,  than  to  spend  large  sums  on  hospitals  to  treat  the  sick.  It 
is  better  to  clear  away  slums  than  to  spend  money  on  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
hook-worm  disease,  or  malaria.  There  should  be  the  most  careful  avoidance  of 
the  sapping  of  personal  and  parental  responsibility  by  the  bestowal  of  gifts  of  food 
and  milk,  and  medicine,  unless  in  the  case  of  necessity.  This,  unfortunately,  is 
not  easy  to  do  in  the  West  Indies.  According  to  Dr.  Fremantle,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  the  ascertainable  cost  to  the  community  of  sickness 
disablement  in  England  and  Wales  is  £150,000,000  per  annum,  and  in  the  United 
States  £600,000,000  per  annum.  One-third  of  this  is  considered  to  be  preventable. 
At  the  same  meeting,  Professor  Wynne  said  that  the  mere  saving  of  child  life  is  not 
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enough,  as  an  end,  unless  we  make  these  lives  worth  living.  It  is  of  little  use  to  preach 
conventional  morality  to  people  for  whom  marriage  has  been  made  a  practical 
impossibility  by  the  promotion  of  poverty  and  the  failure  to  provide  economic  housing. 
This  statement  is  as  true  in  the  West  Indies  to-day,  in  many  cases,  as  it  is  in  England. 

G.  B.  MASON,  Captain,  R.A.M.C. 

M.R.C.S.,  England,  KR.C.P.  London,  D.P.H.  Cambridge,  Certif.  in 
Tropical  Medicine,  formerly  Magistrate  and  District  Medical  Officer  in 
the  Leeward  Islands  and  St.  Vincent. 
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ALL  the  way  from  London  to  Glasgow,  in  order  to  take  a  trip  to  Birkenhead  on  the 
City  of  Nagpur  preparatory  to  her  first  voyage  to  Colombo  and  Calcutta  :  the 
Thames,  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  the  Hooghley.  The  trip  down  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
to  the  great  Lancastrian  docks  is  short,  but  imagination  is  poor  indeed  if  the  very 
names  of  city  and  river  do  not  fire  thoughts  broad  based  on  Empire  itself.  An 

^___ invitation    to     take    a 

preliminary  run  in  the 
newest  ship  of  the 
Ellerman  City  Line, 
built  by  Messrs.  Work- 
man, Clark  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Belfast,  was  not  to- 
be  resisted.  And  if  there 
had  been  the  smallest 
hesitation,  it  would 
surely  have  vanished 
beyond  recall  when  it 
was  known  that  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  City  of  Nay- 
pur  is  none  other  than 
the  Commodore  of  the 
Line,  Sir  Jas.  Rae,K.B.E. 
How  Captain  Rae  has  found  it  in  his  heart  to  desert  his  beloved  City  of  Exeter 
with  her  record  of  war  and  post-war  service,  is  an  intimate  question  which  Father 
Neptune,  the  Father  Confessor  of  all  loyal  sailor  men,  alone  is  privileged  to  put. 
Induce  Sir  James  to  talk  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  and  "  the  Liner  she's  a  lady  "  is  almost 
spoken  by  his  eyes.  He  will  tell  you  many  stories  of  her  ;  intensely  interesting,  though 
not  always  on  all  fours  with  some  that  will  reach  you  from  less  authoritative  lips. 
The  story  of  sto  ies  concerns  the  mine  she  struck  when  almost  in  sight  of  Bombay  ; 
she  began  t  >  sink  ;  the  captain  who  Ijved  her  saw  her  settling  d  wn,  and  th)  tragic 
moment  came  when  decision  to  take  to  th  boats  had  to  be  made.  All  are  safely 
away,  exec  pt  the  captain  and  one  or  two  prepared  to  stand  by  to  the  last ;  then 
as  he  watches  he  line  he  presently  comes  to  the  contusion  that  she  is  making  no 
more  water,  ultimately  decides  to  recall  the  boats,  gets  every  one  back,  hoists  in 
six  of  the  eight  life-boats,  but  regretfully  has  to  abandon  two  ;  slowly  the  ship  makes 
its  way  to  Bombay,  minus  only  the  two  life-boats.  Then  the  sequel :  some  hours  after- 
wards there  drifts  into  port,  following  in  his  wake,  one  of  the  abandoned  boats  ; 
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more  hours  elapse  and  the  second  boat  appears.  Both  have  returned  to  him  like 
faithful  hounds  !  A  veritable  epic  of  loyalty  in  the  inanimate  !  The  little  ones  finding 
their  way  to  the  fold  where  the  badly  maimed  mother  rests.  With  such  an  incident 
in  mind,  one  gets  the  most  eloquent  proof  of  the  appeal  the  new  love,  in  the  shape 
of  the  City  of  Nagpur,  must  have  made  before  her  master  -could  steel  courage  to  be 
•off  with  the  old. 

Somehow,  as  I  move  about  this  latest  of  the  Ellerman  liners — and  I  know  her 
from  bridge  to  stoke-hole — Rudyard  Kipling  thrusts  himself  into  memory,  and  is 
the  more  insistent  perhaps  because  just  now  the  glorious  old  Cutty  Sark,  the  last 
word  in  clippers,  has  been  bought  by  an  Englishman  and  is  sheltering  comfortably 
in  the  Fal.  As  though  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  old  and  new, 
there,  in  the  early  mist-parcing  morning  sunlight,  is  an  ancient  but  picturesque 
schooner  standing  down  the  Clyde.  The  E  npire  of  Commerce  of  which  the  Cutty 
Sarks  were  the  builders,  has  been  preserved  and  extended  by  the  steamships  from 
the  Great  Western  to  the  ocean 
greyhounds  of  to-day  all  "  swift 
shuttles  of  an  Empire's  loom 
that  weave  us  main  to  main." 
They  tell  me  wonderful  things 
of  the  engines,  the  multitubular 
boilers,  designed  for  either  coal 
or  oil,  the  emergency  dynamos, 
the  wireless,  the  cruiser  stern 
which  yields  so  many  extra 
thousand  cubic  feet  as  compared 
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with  the    old    fashioned    stern, 
they    show    me    the    tastefully 
decorated    saloons    and  smoke- 
rooms  and  cabins,    with    the    conveniences    and    comforts    of    a    first-class    hotel, 
and  I  can  only    hear    echoes    of    M' Andrews'  Hymn  : 

Lord,  Thou  hast  made  this  world  below  the  shadow  of  a  dream, 
An'  taught  by  time,  I  tak'  it  so— excepting  always  Steam. 

Here  we  are  moving  through  the  seas,  with  mighty  engines  at  work,  and  but  for 
the  waters  about  us,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  on  terra  firma 
itself.  Not  a  tremor  passes  through  the  compact  frame  of  the  City  of  Nagpur  to  give 
qualms  to  the  most  sensitive  of  animal  mechanisms,  as  Sir  Charles  Sherrington  might 
say.  And  one  feels  instinctively  that  M'Andrews  was  wholly  justified  in  his  scornful 
retort  to  the  superior  query  :  "  Mister  M'Andrews,  don't  you  think  st  am  spoils 
romance  at  sea  ?  "  "  Romance  !  .  .  .  Why  don't  poets  tell  ?  "  "  Lord,  send  a  man 
like  Robbie  Burns  to  sing  the  Song  o'  Steam."  The  "orchestra  sublime  "  which 
moved  M'Andrews  to  poetic  utterance  was  an  agglomeration  of  distracting  discords 
if  judged  by  the  subdued  rhythm  of  the  City  of  Nagpur,  and  how  even  M'Andrews 
would  have  marvelled  if  he  had  learned  that  the  single  wire  overhead  kept  us  in 
touch  with  the  folk  on  land  ! 

The  City  of  Nagpur  sailed  on  October  7th.  May  she  have  had  a  first  voyage,  may 
she  enjoy  voyages  for  many  a  year,  in  keeping  with  the  impression  left  by  her  run 
from  Glasgow  to  Birkenhead.  The  Romance  of  the  Sea  may  safely  be  left  twixt 
stem  and  stern  of  such  as  she. 
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THE  FISCAL  FREEDOM  OF  THE  DOMINIONS.* 

ME.  EDWARD  PORRITT,  although  born  in  England  and  for  some  years  closely  connected 
with  certain  English  papers,  has  resided  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  chiefly  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  made  a  close  study  of  political  and  economic  subjects  in  the  States 
and  in  Canada ;  has  lectured  at  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  other  Universities  ;  and 
has  written  a  number  of  politico-economic  books  of  some  authority.  His  qualifications 
are  therefore  excellent  for  dealing  with  the  fiscal  history  of  the  British  Empire,  with  which 
he  was  entrusted  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  It  remains  to  be 
said  that  his  book  is  an  authoritative  and  well  documented  history  of  a  subject  that  hitherto 
has  scarcely  been  adequately  dealt  with  ;  that  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  processes 
that  have  resulted  in  the  fiscal  independence  of  the  Dominions ;  and  that  it  illustrates  the 
economic  evolution  of  the  new  empire  with  almost  as  much  authority  as  Mr.  Beer's  well- 
known  volumes  describe  the  economic  history  of  the  old  British  system. 

But  although  this  much  may  be  said — for  the  book  is  authoritative  because  its  writer 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  gather  together  his  documentary  and  other  evidence — Mr.  Porritt's 
treatise  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities ;  in  one  respect  it  is  one-sided  and  biased,  and 
the  author  fails  to  take  the  larger  view  of  Imperial  questions  that  should  be  the  attribute 
of  all  who  deal  with  these  matters.  His  vision  seems  to  be  bounded  by  the  Canadian 
coasts.  Thus  while  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  Canada  and 
Canadian  affairs — a  fault  that  could  be  easily  overlooked  because  Canada  undoubtedly  has 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  evolution  of  Dominion  self-government — there  is  also  an 
unnecessary  and  distorting  tendency  to  represent  every  move  along  the  path  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  as  having  been  hotly  contested  by  the  Imperial  authorities  and  the 
ultimate  reforms  only  wrung  by  force  of  circumstance  from  a  blundering,  unwilling,  and 
hindering  Colonial  Office.  This  is  not  a  true  view  of  the  political  progress  of  the  Overseas 
Empire :  nor  is  it  desirable  for  a  historian  to  view  accomplished  facts  from  the  standpoint 
of  to-day  rather  than  from  that  of  the  past.  This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Porritt  does  and  it 
is  a  defect  that  militates  against  the  critical  worth  of  his  monograph  although  it  does  not 
detract  from  its  historical  value  as  a  statement  of  facts  as  facts.  Occasionally,  however, 
there  are  errors  in  the  latter  direction,  as,  for  example,  when  the  author  describes  the 
Canadian  Provinces  from  1791  to  1840  as  having  been  under  what  to-day  would  be  called 
Crown  Colony  rule,  whereas  they  in  reality  obtained  and  preserved  a  very  effective  control 
over  the  public  purse. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  well  established  and  loyally  observed  under- 
standing that  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  follow  its  own  course  with  regard  to  its  fiscal  system, 
and  that  the  self-governing  Dominions  are  to  enjoy  similar  liberty  of  action  in  the  realm 
of  fiscal  legislation.  Precisely  how  this  position  of  mutual  agreement  was  arrived  at  and 
precisely  how  the  successive  steps  on  the  ladder  of  economic  freedom  were  climbed,  is 
related  by  Mr.  Porritt  in  a  careful,  but,  as  noted  above,  somewhat  biased,  historical  survey 
of  the  fiscal  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  during  the  period  succeeding 
the  American  Revolution.  As  is  well  known,  that  event,  whilst  it  did  not  completely  alter 
the  economic  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  Colonies,  profoundly  modified 
them  and  led  to  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  old  Colonial  system  in  1848,  when  the 
right  to  enact  tariffs  with  differential  duties  was  conceded  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  after 
successive  inroads  had  been  made  upon  the  economic  fortresses  so  strongly  built  by  the 
British  Government. 

In  an  able  and  illuminating  introduction,  which  forms  the  key-note  to  the  whole  volume, 
Mr.  Porritt  traces  the  successive  stages  of  this  development.  He  states,  with  considerable 

*The  Fiscal  and  Diplomatic  Freedom  of  the  Oversea  Dominions;  'edited  by  David  Kinley, 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  By  Edward  Porritt.  xvi.  -+-  492  pp.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.  1922.  12s.  Qd. 
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truth,  that  "  part  at  least  of  the  history  of  the  abandonment  of  the  old  Colonial  system — 
the  complete  abandonment  that  was  gradually  effected  in  the  seventy-one  years  from  1778 
to  1849 — has  much  similarity  with  the  history  of  responsible  government  in  the  Colonies 
now  the  five  Oversea  Dominions  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  with  the  history  of  the  fiscal  and 
diplomatic  freedom  of  these  Colonies  that  was  finally  and  fully  achieved  in  1907."  He  also 
finds  that  the  influence  of  the  United  States,  generally  unconsciously  exercised,  in  producing 
those  reforms,  has  been  considerable — a  point  which  is  frequently  overlooked  by  writers  on 
Colonial  history,  although  Lord  Durham  in  his  celebrated  Report  lays  stress  upon  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  upon  the  political  and  historical  development  of  Canada. 
"  At  every  stage,"  says  Mr.  Porritt,  "  of  the  political  development  of  the  Colonies  tha-t  are 
now  the  Dominions — responsible  government,  fiscal  freedom,  and  diplomatic  freedom — 
at  each  well -marked  step  of  the  Colonies  towards  their  now  long  recognized  and  unassailable 
status  of  nations  within  the  British  Empire  ;  at  the  creation  in  the  years  1791  to  1907  of  each 
new  and  more  beneficent  relation  of  the  Colonies  with  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Treasury, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Cabinet,  and  Parliament  at  Westminster — relations  that  to-day 
differentiate  them  from  British  possessions  in  the  Crown  Colonies  Division  at  the  Colonial 
Office — the  influence  of  the  United  States  is  traceable.  Usually  it  is  obvious  and  needs  no 
tracing."  This  is  probably  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  recall  this  fact 
when  considering  the  fiscal  growth  of  the  Dominions. 

Extremely  interesting  and  able  is  Mr.  Porritt's  method  of  dealing  with  the  nineteenth- 
century  measures  that  effected  well-marked  inroads  on  the  old  commercial  system — 
inroads  that,  like  the  revolutionizing  changes  in  1846-9,  were  demanded  in  the  interest  of 
British  trade,  or  by  nineteenth -century  conceptions  of  what  was  most  advantageous  for 
British  trade,  insular  or  Colonial,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  like  those  later  changes  for  the  more  direct  benefit  of  the  Colonies  themselves. 
He  traces  the  issue  step  by  step  with  adequate  and  copious  references  to  documents  and 
authorities — the  more  important  of  which  are  given  in  full  in  the  appendices — and  his  book 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Berriedale  Keith's  volume  illustrating  the  present 
political  position  of  the  British  Empire,  to  which  in  many  respects  it  is  introductory  and 
complementary.  These  two  works  when  read  together  form  the  best  basis  for  a  study  of  the 
political  and  economical  position  of  the  Empire  to-day  that  can  be  suggested  to  the 
student ;  although  due  care  must  be  taken  to  make  allowances  for  the  defects  pointed 
out  in  Mr.  Porritt's  book,  so  that  a  wider  view  of  the  whole  process  than  he  gives  may  be 
assured. 

E.  L. 
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Barns,  T.  Alexander. — The  Wonderland  of  the  Eastern  Congo :  the  region  of  the  snow-crowned 
volcanoes,  the  Pygmies,  the  giant  Gorilla,  and  the  Okapi.  With  an  introduction  by  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston.  XXV.  288  pp.  Map  and  illustrations.  London:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 
1922.  31*.  Qd. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  commissioned  to  make  a  journey  into  one  of  the  most  interesting 
zones  in  Africa  in  search  of  new  specimens  of  fauna,  particularly  insects.  The  region  he  traversed 
shares  with  Uganda  the  honour  of  being  probably  the  most  important  zoological  and  botanical 
centre  on  the  continent.  Unlike  the  greater  part  of  Uganda,  it  is  only  partly  explored,  although 
much  has  been  done  by  travellers  during  recent  years  to  make  it  better  known  to  the  general 
public.  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  others,  have  taken 
a  great  part  in  this  work  and  have  laid  the  foundations  for  the  work  of  other  investigators.  The 
country  described  by  Mr.  Barns  lies  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  includes 
the  celebrated  Ruwenzori  Range,  the  Semliki  River  and  forest,  the  western  side  of  Lake  Edward, 
the  tumbled  volcanic  district  lying  between  Lakes  Edward  and  Kivu,  and  the  region  of  Ruanda. 
Its  importance  from  the  zoological  and  geographical  standpoints  will  be  appreciated  better  when  it 
is  realized  that  here  converged  the  routes  by  which  modern  mammals  and  early  types  of  man 
crossed  Africa  from  the  North,  either  by  way  of  the  Tibesti  land-bridge  across  the  then  submerged 
Sahara  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  central  African  rift- valleys.  Most  of  these  early  types 
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did  not  cross  the  main  stream  of  the  Congo,  but  continued  southwards  on  their  journey  to  the 
plateaux  of  South  Africa  and  Angola  by  a  more  easterly  route.  The  Albertine  Rift- Valley,  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Barns's  labours  is  one  of  the  districts  where  the  change  .of  fauna  and  flora  is  strongly 
contrasted,  as  here  the  dense  forest  abruptly  ends  in  grassy  plains  teeming  with  antelopes,  buffaloes, 
zebras,  and  rhinoceroses.  Of  the  substance  of  Mr.  Barns's  book  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  study  of  African  fauna  and  ethnology  that 
has  been  published  during  recent  years.  The  illustrations  are  really  remarkable  examples  of 
photographic  skill  and  of  very  great  interest,  for  the  author  was  equipped  with  a  cinematographic 
camera  and  was  thus  able  to  record  the  movements  of  wild  life  in  a  way  that  was  not  possible  with 
former  travellers.  For  the  naturalist,  the  sportsman,  and  the  geographer  his  book  is  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value. 

Edwardes,  S.  B.  de  Burgh. — History  of  Mauritius  [1507-1914].  Pp.  110.  Illustrated.  London  : 
East  &  West,  Ltd.  1922.  (ja. 

A  well  illustrated  and  admirably  compiled  history  of  Mauritius,  written  by  the  "  youngest 
historian  "  of  the  Colony.  It  forms  a  useful  introduction  to  the  extremely  interesting  stor}'  of  the 
island  from  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese  and  settlement  by  the  French,  through  the  period  when 
it  was  known  as  L'lle  de"  France,  and  the  subsequent  British  period,  to  the  present  day.  The 
frontispiece  is  an  admirable  drawing  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  whose  exploits  rendered  Mauritius  as 
famous  in  the  realm  of  literature  as  it  has  long  been  in  the  domain  of  history. 

Voules,  A.  B.—The  Laws  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  1877-1920.     3  Vols.     London  :    HazeU, 

Watson  &  Viney,  LtJ.    1921. 

These  three  volumes  have  been  edited  by  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Voules,  Legal  Advisor  to  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  were  printed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Innes,  C.M.G.,  late  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  They  have  been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  the  Malay  States  Information 
Agency  and  they  will  form  the  standard  book  of  reference  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  each  of  the 
States  and  those  that  are  common  to  the  whole  Federation. 

Cornish,  Vaughan, — A  Geography  of  Imperial  Defence.  159  pp.  Maps.  London  :  Sifton,  Praed 
&  Co.  1922.  6s.  6d. 

This  volume,  founded  upon  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish,  is  intended  as  a  text- 
book on  Imperial  Military  Geography.  It  will  appeal,  however,  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  because 
it  is  eminently  suitable  as  an  exposition  of  the  main  principles  of  Imperial  defence  applied  to 
modern  conditions  and  the  present  political  position  of  the  Empire.  In  a  book  of  this  nature  the 
various  problems  connected  with  the  defence  of  the  Empire  can  only  be  dealt  with  from  the 
broadest  standpoint,  but  the  author,  nevertheless,  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  essentials 
of  the  strategic  situation  so  that  the  student  of  any  special  branch  of  Imperial  strategy  is  provided 
with  the  foundations  upon  which  he  can  base  his  own  investigations. 

Davis,  Cecil. — Kenya  Annual  and  Directory,  including  Uganda  Section.  1922.  247  pp.  Maps. 
Nairobi :  Caxton  (B.E.A.)  Printing  and  Publishing  Company.  1922.  10s. 

A  useful  publication  which  has  now  reached  its  fifth  edition.  An  interesting  feature  is  the 
gazetteer  of  towns,  districts,  and  government  posts. 

O'Brien,  Rev.  Eris  M, — Life  and  Remains  of  Archpriest  John  Joseph  Therry,  Founder  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Australia.  XX.  389  pp.  Portrait  and  illustrations.  Sydney  :  Angus  &  Robert- 
son. 1922.  255. 

Father  O'Brien,  Professor  of  Australian  History  in  St.  Patrick's  Ecclesiastical  College  at  Manly, 
near  Sydney,  has  done  a  useful  piece  of  historical  work  in  writing  the  life  of  John  Therry,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Australia.  He  has  had  the  privilege  of  examining  all  the 
Therry  Papers,  and  has  thus  had  access  to  original  documents  of  great  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Australia.  Father  Therry  preceded  Dr.  Ullathorne  who,  on  his 
arrival  in  Australia  in  1833,  found  the  Roman  Church  firmly  established.  This  work  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Therry  and  the  Benedictine  priests  whose  efforts  have  already  been  described 
in  Father  Birt's  Benedictine  Pioneers  in  Australia.  The  present  volume  is  a  notable  addition 
to  the  historical  records  of  Australia. 

The  Asiatic  Review. — The  October  number  contains  two  articles  of  first-rate  topical  interest : 
"  Mesopotamia  :  The  Parting  of  the  Ways,"  by  Sir  Arnold  T.  Wilson,  K.C.I.E.,  and  "  The  Greek 
Defeat  and  British  Policy,"  by  Sir  Abbas  Ali  Baig.  K.C.I.E.  What  the  abandonment  of  Mesopotamia 
by  Great  Britain  would  mean,  and  what  the  Turkish  triumph  in  Asia  Minor  does  mean,  are  to  some 
extent  interdependent  questions,  which  these  articles  will  help  to  elucidate. 
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Tobacco  as  an  Empire  Product. — Tobacco,  like  cotton,  is  imported  on  a  large  scale  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  need  for  its  extended  cultivation  within  the  Empire  is  being  brought 
forward  on  the  ground  that  dependence  on  America  for  important  commodities  such  as 
cotton  and  tobacco  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  The  rebate  of  duty  on  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  tobacco  produced  in  British  territories  should  be  an  inducement  to  cultivators 
to  extend  their  energies,  for  although  the  process  is  slow  and  somewhat  exacting,  the  reward 
is  proportionately  high.  Last  year  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  £39,354,962 
was  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  according  to  recent  figures  the  world's  demand 
for  tobacco  is  increasing.  The  consumption  of  tobacco,  in  Great  Britain  at  any  rate,  has  not 
been  curtailed  by  the  rise  in  price,  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  from 
imported  raw  leaf,  and  the  re-export  of  the  finished  article,  is  a  large  and  important  industry 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1918  only  6  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's  imported  tobacco  came  from 
oversea  British  countries,  Nyasaland  being  the  largest  contributor.  Tobacco  is  already 
established  as  a  remunerative  crop  in  many  parts  of  South  Africa,  while  in  Nyasaland  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  industries.  According  to  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa,  the  total  tobacco  crop  in  Nyasaland  this  year  is  estimated  at  2,600  tons,  of  which 
approximately  1,200  tons  have  been  disposed  of  locally,  the  remainder  being  destined  for 
Great  Britain. 

CANADA. 

Activities  of  the  C.P.R.  Liners. — Two  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
liners,  Empress  of  France  and  Empress  of  Scotland,  have  been  chartered  this  year  by  F.  C.  Clark, 
of  New  York,  for  round-the-world  cruises  de  luxe.  The  Empress  of  Scotland  has  made  her 
last  trip  of  the  season  on  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  and  will  be  overhauled  before  starting  on 
a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.  She  will  leave  New  York  early  in  February  for  a  tour  of 
sixty-five  days.  The  Empress  of  France  is  to  sail  in  January  from  New  York  on  a  four 
months'  cruise  de  luxe  via  Havana,  the  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco,  and  Honolulu,  and 
thence  to  Japan  and  the  Inland  Sea.  She  will  then  proceed  to  China,  Hong-kong,  and  the 
Philippines,  and  on  to  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Rangoon  in  Burmah.  India  will  be  one  of 
the  particularly  attractive  parts  of  the  cruise,  frequent  stops  being  made  for  excursions  to 
places  of  interest  inland.  Passing  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal,  and  visiting 
Port  Said  and  Cairo,  the  homeward  journey  will  be  made  via  Naples,  Gibraltar,  and  Havre. 

Water  Power  Development. — The  Report  for  1921  on  the  Water  Power  of  the  Dominion 
records  a  year  of  remarkable  activity,  no  less  than  300,000  h.p.  having  been  installed  during 
the  year.  In  comparing  the  figures  for  water  power  and  coal  consumption  in  Canada  and 
in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  much  colder  average  climate  of 
Canada,  the  overall  consumption  of  coal  for  all  purposes  is  hah*  as  large  again  per  head  of  the 
population  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  Canada,  while  in  industries  in  general  and  in  electric 
power  plants  it  is  about  two  and  a  hah*  times  as  large.  The  saving  of  coal  by  water  power 
at  the  time  of  the  Report  therefore,  was  quoted  at  about  146  million  dollars.  In  Manitoba 
further  developments  were  carried  out  at  Point  du  Bois,  and  work  at  Du  Bonnet  Falls,  which 
was  begun  in  1919  and  since  held  up  for  financial  reasons,  is  now  proceeding  satisfactorily. 
Good  progress  was  made  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  making  the 
year  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  history  of  Canadian  water  power. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Tariff  Agreement  with  New  Zealand.— Under  the  new  Tariff  reciprocity  agreement 
between  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  many  concessions  have  been  granted  to  New  Zealand, 
although  the  real  advantages  may  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  side  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  barrier  which  was  set  up  against  Australia  by  the  new  Dominion  Tariff  is  now  removed. 
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New  Zealand  declined  the  Commonwealth's  offer  of  British  preferential  rates,  on  the  ground 
that  Australia  has  adopted  a  higher  protection  policy.  Under  the  new  agreement  neither 
country  shall  impose  any  Customs  duty,  or  increase  the  rate  of  any  duty,  without  six  months' 
notice,  except  by  mutual  consent,  but  the  right  of  either  country  to  impose  new  duties  for 
the  protection  of  new  industries  is  not  interfered  with. 

Tasmania's  Power  Scheme. — It  is  stated  that  the  first  stage  in  Tasmania's  Great  Lake 
hydro-electric  scheme  will  be  completed  this  year,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  £2,800,000. 
When  the  State  Department  first  took  over  the  existing  generating  stations  in  1919,  the 
output  for  the  year  was  about  3,000,000  units.  Last  year  the  output  was  38,000,000  units, 
and  this  year  it  will  be  75,000,000  units,  according  to  reports.  The  Department  believes 
that  it  will  be  working  at  a  profit,  with  the  whole  of  the  development  deficit  expunged,  by 
1926,  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  the  first  section  alone. 

AFRICA. 

Kenya  Coffee. — Since  1918  the  fortunes  of  the  coffee  planters  of  Kenya  have  fluctuated 
but  last  year  the  industry  may  be  said  to  have  touched  bottom.  Lately  several  new  and 
important  markets  have  been  opened  up.  New  York  has  placed  a  trial  order  in 
Kenya,  and  a  request  for  a  trial  shipment  of  fifty  tons  has  been  received  from 
Australia.  Holland  and  Sweden  are  becoming  interested  in  Kenya  coffee,  and  a  French 
firm  in  Zanzibar  has  offered  to  assist  in  securing  orders  in  Marseilles  for  the  French  market. 
As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  East  Africa,  trade  has  been 
opened  with  Aden  as  the  distributing  centre  for  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  ports.  A  further 
development  that  is  hoped  for  in  the  near  future  is  direct  shipment  from  Mombasa  to  New 
York.  The  method  whereby  planters  have  marketed  their  own  crops  has  not  been  satis- 
factory, and  the  present  movement  in  favour  of  co-operation  should  make  it  possible  to 
discover  the  tonnage  grown  and  available  for  export  in  a  season,  and  the  bulk  of  the  various 
grades  suitable  for  the  different  markets.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  the  necessary 
facilities  for  storage  at  Nairobi,  instead  of  subjecting  the  coffee  to  the  long  periods  of 
storage  at  Mombasa,  awaiting  shipment,  which  has  been  found  to  be  very  harmful.  The 
rates  for  coast  handling  have  now  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  15s.  per  ton,  which  is  about 
hah*  the  charge  in  force  a  year  or  so  ago.  Railway  rates  are  still  very  high,  no  further 
reduction  having  been  granted  since  April,  1921,  when  12s.  per  ton  was  taken  off. 

INDIA. 

Labour  Emigration. — The  need  for  protected  emigration  has  grown  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  Indian  labour  from  overseas,  and  the  Indian  Government  Emigration  Committee 
recently  drafted  some  new  rules  which  are  now  awaiting  official  sanction.  The  main  point 
of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  Emigration  Commissioners  in  every 
country  to  which  emigration  has  been  made  lawful.  These  Commissioners  are  to  be 
responsible  for  circulating  correct  and  detailed  information  regarding  the  countries  which 
they  represent,  and  all  arrangements  for  securing  labourers  and  assisting  them  to  emigrate 
are  to  be  controlled  by  them.  Boys  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  women  unaccompanied 
by  a  relative,  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate.  In  1919  a  special  mission  from  British 
Guiana  visited  India  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  labour  by  personal  assurance  of  generous 
treatment,  and  this  year  India  returned  the  compliment  by  thoroughly  investigating  the 
position  both  there  and  in  Fiji,  with  the  result  that  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  con- 
ditions awaiting  emigrants  and  informing  them  of  the  facts  has  been  fully  realized. 

CEYLON. 

The  Coco-nut  Industry. — The  Agricultural  Department  of  Ceylon  is  preparing  to  take 
further  steps  for  the  more  adequate  protection  of  the  coco-nut  industry.  The  opening  up 
of  the  large  North  Central  Province,  which  is  considered  excellent  for  coco-nut  production, 
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will  undoubtedly  present  many  problems  in  the  way  of  pests  and  so  on,  which  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with.  Also  much  damage  has  been  caused  lately  by  caterpillars  in  the  districts  of 
Batticaloa  and  Nyombo.  The  coco-nut  industry  covers  some  820,000  acres,  including  young 
plantations,  and  yields  about  960,000,000  nuts.  For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  record 
shipments  of  coco-nuts  in  bags  were  made,  and  now  special  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  ship  nuts  to  New  York.  Whether  they  will  suffer  from  the  long  voyage  has  yet  to  be 
proved,  and  in  any  case  the  freight  on  Ceylon  nuts  is  said  to  be  unfavourable  compared^with 
that  ruling  between  New  York  and  Trinidad  and  Bahia. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Liabilities  under  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement. — Under  the  terms  of 
the  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1920,  the  Bahamas,British  Honduras,  and  Jamaica 
undertook  certain  responsibilities  in  connexion  with  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine 
service.  The  aggregate  liability  of  these  colonies  is  limited  to  £13,000,  and  this  year  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  contribute  the  maximum  amounts  provided  for  under  the  Agreement, 
in  order  to  help  to  make  up  the  deficit  incurred  by  the  service  last  year.  In  spite  of  this 
unfortunate  beginning,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  service  has  been  appreciated 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  credited  with  having  been  instrumental  in  reducing  freight  rates 
from  the  United  States,  and  bringing  down  the  prices  of  certain  food  products  and  other 
commodities,  as  well  as  opening  up  markets  in  Canada  for  West  Indian  exports.  It  is  stated 
that  the  colonies  concerned  get  most  of  their  imported  foodstuffs  from  Canada  now,  and 
the  Canadian  banks,  which  have  been  established  in  the  West  Indies  for  years,  have  greatly 
assisted  in  promoting  closer  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion. 


COLONIAL   OFFICE   APPOINTMENTS  AND   PROMOTIONS. 

THE  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during 
the  month  ended  October  9,  1922  : 


Name 

Dr.  R.  0.  Sibley  . 
Rev.  C.  A.  Cherington,  B.A.  B.D. 
Miss  R.  A.  D'Aguilar 
Miss  C.  Kemp 
Mrs.  H.  Hunter    . 
Miss  A.  Moxon     . 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hewlett 
Lt.-Col.  A.  E.  Beattie,  C.B.E  ,  M.C 
MJ-.  M.  A.  K.  Smith 
Lieut.  H.  Stevens 
Capt.  E.  G.  Staples 
Mr.  0.  C.  Ardagh 
Capt.  R.  L.  Brown,  R.E. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Calder,  M.B.,  B.S. 

Lieut.  A.  C.  C.  Swayne 
Major  W.  F.  Jeffries,  D.S.O. 
Capt.  J.  W.  Cawley,  M.C.,  M.M. 


Appointment  Colony 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Curepipe        Mauritius 
Civil  Chaplain  and  Archdeacon 
Nursing  Sister 


Divisional  Nurse 

Nursing  Sister-in-charge 

Auditor 

Assistant  Secretary 

Police  Cadet 


Ceylon 
Malay  States 
British  Guiana 
rus 
ltar 


Cyprus 
Gibral 
„ 
Nyasaland 


,,          „ 

District  Agricultural  Officer  Uganda 

Cadet,  Administrative  Dept.  Nyasaland 

Surveyor,  Survey  Dept.  Gold  Coast 
Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical 

Staff 

Administrative  Officer  Nigeria 

»»  »»  »» 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  ,» 


Recent  Transfers  and  Promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Dr.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  C.M.G.  (Colonial  Secretary,  Sierra  Leone),  Colonial  Secretary,  Gold  Ccaet. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Thomas  (Crown  Counsel,  Kenya),  Resident  Magistrate,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  L.  J.  E.  Dench  (Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Kenya  and  Uganda),  Island  Postmaster, 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  A.  H.  G.  Prentice  (Senior  Assistant  Treasurer,  Uganda),  Deputy  Treasurer,  Tanganyika. 

Mr.  P.  Noble,  A.M.I.C.E.  (Colonial  Engineer,  Dominica),  Senior  District  Engineer,  Palestine. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Skinner  (Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police,  Kenya),  Superintendent  of  Police, 
Nyasaland. 
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EMPIRE   TRADE   AND   INDUSTRY   SECTION. 

British  Nationality  Abroad. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Home  Office  to  the  Association 
of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  published  for  the  information  of  the  many  oversea 
Fellows  who  have  taken  such  a  keen  interest  in  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  them  : 

"  .  .  .  The  Secretary  of  State  thinks  it  may  be  of  interest  ...  to  have  an 
abstract  of  the  effect  of  that  Act  as  he  understands  it,  pending  any  authoritative  inter- 
pretation by  a  competent  Court  of  Law.  The  provisions  of  the  new  Act  apply  only  to 
the  legitimate  children  born  of  fathers  who  are  British  subjects  at  the  time  of  the  chil- 
dren's birth.  The  present  position  with  regard  to  children  born  abroad  of  British  fathers 
is  accordingly  as  follows  : 

(1)  Children  of  the  first  generation  whenever  born  are  British  subjects. 

(2)  Children  of  the  second  generation — 

(a)  If  born  before  January  1,  1915,  are  British  subjects. 

(6)  If  born  between  December  31,  1914,  and  August  4,  1922,  are  British 
subjects,  provided  their  birth  is  registered  at  a  British  Consulate  within 
one  year  of  its  occurrence,  or  before  August  1,  1923,  whichever  is  the  later 
date. 

(c)  If  born  on  or  after  August  4,  1922,  become  British  subjects  if  their  birth 
is  registered  within  one  year  (or  in  special  circumstances  two  years)  after 
its  occurrence. 
\3)  Children  of  the  third  generation — 

(a)  If  born  before  August  4,  1922,  can  only  benefit  by  the  new  Act  provided 
they  are  not  already  too  old  for  their  birth  to  be  registered  within  one  year 
(or  in  special  circumstances  two  years)  after  birth.  For  example,  the  birth 
of  a  child  born  on  October  1,  1921,  must  be  registered  before  October  1, 
1922  (or  in  special  circumstances,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
October  1,  1923). 

(6)  If  born  on  or  after  August  4,  1922,  become  British  subjects  if  their  birth 
is  registered  within  one  year  (or  in  special  circumstances  two  years)  after 
its  occurrence. 
(4)  Children  of  the  fourth  and  subsequent  generations  born  abroad  will  in  due  course 

come  within  the  scheme  of  the  new  Act,  and  will  accordingly  be  eligible  for 

registration  provided  that  the  father  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  is  a  British 

subject,  either  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act 

or  otherwise. 

The  necessary  instructions  for  the  provision  of  facilities  for  registration  have  been 
issued  to  all  British  Consular  Officers  concerned,  and  will  shortly  be  issued  to  British 
Residents  and  representatives  in  British  protected  States.  The  registration  will  fall  into 
the  regular  system  of  registration  of  births  of  British  subjects  abroad.  In  any  cases 
where  provisional  registration  has  already  been  effected  the  applicants  will  be  well  advised 
to  communicate  at  once  with  the  British  Consul  concerned. 

"  You  will  observe  that,  although  the  persons  registered  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Act  become  British  subjects  immediately  on  registration,  they  will  cease  to  be 
British  subjects  unless,  within  one  year  of  obtaining  the  age  of  twenty -one,  or  within  such 
extended  period  as  may  be  authorized  in  special  cases  by  regulations  made  under  the 
Act,  they  assert  their  British  nationality  by  declaration  of  retention  of  British  Nationality 
registered  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

"  The  provisions  of  the  Act  do  not  apply  to  countries  in  which  His  Majesty  exercises 
extra  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  children  born  in  such  countries  of  British  fathers  acquire 
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British  Nationality  at  birth,  and  their  nationality  is  therefore  not  dependent  on  regis- 
tration under  the  new  Act,  though  the  birth  should,  for  the  purpose  of  record,  be 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  established  practice." 

A   Combination   of   the   Microscope  and   Telescope. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  interesting  subject  than  that  opened  up  by  recent 
developments  in  the  micro-telescope  and  the  super-microscope.  It  offers  an  unlimited  field 
for  observation  and  research,  appealing  alike  to  the  professional  man  and  the  enterprising 
amateur ;  while  the  adaptation  of  photography  enables  records  to  be  made  of  objects 
observed  with  either  instrument.  Some  startling  results  have  already  been  achieved, 
including  a  photograph  of  a  peak  in  the  Himalayas  some  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
telescope  showing  clearly  and  faithfully  details  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Work  of  the 
highest  value  can  be  undertaken  in  forestry  and  agriculture,  in  bacteriology  and  metallurgy. 
Details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 

Migration. 

The  redistribution  of  the  Empire's  population  is  the  most  practical  solution  of  trade  and 
unemployment  problems.  The  main  difficulty  concerns  the  placing  of  young  men  without 
capital  and  without  experience,  and  the  results  of  the  discussions  and  considerations  of 
the  many  Government  schemes  is  eagerly  awaited.  The  Secretary  of  the  Information 
Bureau  will  be  pleased  to  interview  men  contemplating  settlement  overseas  and  to  afford 
them  assistance  and  advice. 


MAJOR  J.   R.  BOOSE,  C.M.G. 

AFTER  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Major  Boose, 
whose  name  is  a  household  word  throughout  the  Empire,  is  retiring.  The  English  whiter 
for  some  years  past  has  proved  very  trying  to  his  health,  and  as  it  would  be  at  least  unwise 
to  expect  him  to  carry  on  during  the  period  of  meteorological  inclemencies  and  fogs  to  which 
the  Englishman  is  heir  from  October  to  March,  the  Council  have  granted  him  an  annuity 
that  will  leave  him  free  both  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  Riviera  and  to  undertake  any 
work  which  he  feels  will  be  congenial.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  not  wholly  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  Institute,  to  work  for  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  always  spelt  happiness 
to  him,  and  he  will,  we  are  sure,  in  his  greater  freedom  and  lesser  responsibility  still  avail 
himself  eagerly  and  enthusiastically  of  opportunities  for  promoting  the  cause  of  United 
Empire.  June  23rd  next  will  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Major  Boose's  connexion  with 
the  Institute.  He  has  seen  and  assisted  its  growth  from  the  very  early  stages,  and  as 
Librarian,  Secretary,  and  Travelling  Commissioner,  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
long  array  of  great  and  patriotic  men — many  of  them  historic  figures — who  established  and 
maintained  it  on  the  surest  foundations.  Next  summer,  when  Major  Boose  returns  to 
London,  it  is  hoped  to  commemorate  his  jubilee  in  fitting  manner.  Then  will  be  the  time 
adequately  to  review  the  history  of  the  interval,  and  his  contribution  to  it.  He  and 
Mrs.  Boose  left  on  October  19th  for  Cannes.  An  informal  farewell  luncheon  was  given  him 
by  his  colleagues,  at  which  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  took  the  chair,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  was  present.  During  Major  Boose's  recent  tour  in  Australia 
Mr.  Hugh  Denison  presented  him  with  a  case  of  pipes  ;  in  wishing  him  God-speed,  good 
health,  and  the  happiest  of  times,  Mr.  Jenkins,  on  behalf  of  the  little  company,  asked  him  to 
accept  as  a  small  souvenir  a  crocodile  skin  tobacco  pouch,  from  which  he  would  be  able  to 
fill  the  pipes  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Denison  with,  he  hoped,  always  happy  memories  of  the 
friends  he  had  made  at  both  ends  of  the  Empire. 

On  the  Riviera  Major  Boose  will  meet  many  Australians  en  route  either  for  Australia  or 
England.  A  goodly  number  will  be  old  friends  and  already  Fellows  ;  others  will  find  in  him 
the  still  attached,  if  unattached,  ambassador  of  the  Institute,  and  they  will  learn  from  him 
how  they  may  serve  themselves  and  the  Empire  by  joining  up  forthwith.  We'Jiope  to  receive 
the  best  of  news  of  him  during  his  sojourn  on  Mediterranean  shores. 
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THE   NEW   PREMISES   FUND. 

The  visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  on  November  1st,  to  open  the.  Restaurant 
and  Ladies'  Rooms  marks  a  stage  forward  in  the  development  of  the  Institute  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  larger  scheme  of  reconstruction  for  which  the  New  Premises  Fund  is  being  raised. 
Following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
in  which  he  referred  to  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually  to  the  Fund  until  it 
is  complete ;  if  others  were  induced  to  follow  the  lead  already  given,  a  solid  annual  addition 
to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  would  be  ensured.  Sir  Godfrey  said : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that,  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund." 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

£    *.    d.  £    s.    d. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.     .     10    0    0  E.  C.  Erbslow    .         .         .  .500 

Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.  .          .     10    0    0  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  K.C.  .       500 

Lieut. -Colonel     Weston     Jarvis,  G.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq.  .  .       330 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.       .         .         .     10    0    0  G.  David  Potts,  Esq. .         .  .220 

Sir  Charles  McLeod    .         .         .     10    0    0  N.  P.  Edwards,  Esq.  .         .  .200 

Sir     George     McLaren     Brown,  Edward  Salmon          .          .  .200 

K.B.E 10    0    0  Lady  Button,  M.B.E.          .  .110 

Sir  Frederick  Button.         .          .     10    0    0  Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon      .         .  .110 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq.           .          .     10    0    0  A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq.  .          .  .110 

Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq.         .          .     10    0     0  Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt.  .       100 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P.  .          .     10    0    0  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock  .          .  0  10    6 

A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.      .       550  Mrs.  M.  Barbyshire    .          .  0  10    6 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.  .         .          .500  Captain    V.     Chester    Newman, 

Sir  Charles  J.  Budgeon        .          .500  O.B.E 0  10    0 

J.  H.  Ellis,  Esq.          .  .500 

FORTIETH  LIST. 

£    s.  d.  £    s.  d. 

Previously  announced      .          .      49,550     10      A.  C.  McGrotty,  Esq.  (4th  dona- 
G.   M.   Boughey,   Esq.,   O.B.E.  tion  .  ...  220 

(2nd  donation)     .          .          .  25     0    0      L.  Shoolman,  Esq.  .          .          .  0  10     6 

A.  Sealy  Lawrence,  Esq.,  B.E. 

(3rd  donation)      .          .          .  500  £49,582  13     6 


Agricultural  Development  in  the  Cameroons.— The  new  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  contains  an  informative  article  by  Mr.  F.  Evans,  the  Government 
Supervisor  of  Plantations,  dealing  with  recent  agricultural  developments  in  that  part  of 
the  Cameroons  now  being  administered  under  mandate  by  Great  Britain.  The  German 
authorities,  up  to  1914,  conducted  numerous  experiments,  both  at  the  Government  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  on  private  estates,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  output  and  quality  of 
the  staple  products.  Marked  results  were  obtained  with  cocoa,  the  Cameroons  product  now 
being  of  good  grade  and  taking  a  high  place  in  the  world's  markets.  This  experimental  work 
is  being  continued  so  far  as  the  limited  staff  of  the  present  Agricultural  Bepartment  admits. 
Under  the  German  regime  European  occupation  of  land  for  planting  purposes  was  encouraged 
and  the  Government  undertook  to  supply  and  control  all  labour  both  for  public  works  and 
private  enterprise.  Since  the  British  occupation  a  system  of  voluntary  labour  has  been 
initiated  and  has  proved  satisfactory,  whilst  for  future  development  Mr.  Evans  considers 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  labour  at  reasonable  rates  from  the  thickly 
populated  districts  of  the  adjoining  protectorate  of  Nigeria.  He  points  out  that  the  soil 
in  the  Cameroons  is  very  fertile,  rainfall  being  well  distributed,  and  transport  and  shipping 
facilities  good. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Where  the  Home  Manufacturer  Fails.— Mr.  D.  Benjamin's  article  in  your  current 
issue  contains  several  suggestions  that  should  be  of  use  to  British  manufacturers.  I  think  most 
British  manufacturers  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  which  the  practical  patriotism  which 
our  kinsmen  in  Australia  and  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  give  in  their  legislation  by 
their  Anti-Dumping  Act  against  ex-enemy  goods,  and  reduced  Tariffs  for  British  manufac- 
tures, and  their  invariable  preference  of  the  British  article  if  it  comes  anywhere  near  the  price 
of  the  foreign  product.  Perhaps  some  manufacturers  do  not  sufficiently  recognize  the 
varying  seasons'  trade,  and  consequently  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  delivery 
of  goods  to  date  as  they  should  do,  and  I  think  this  article  will  bring  the  point  prominently 
before  them. 

ALBERT  LAW, 

The  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sheffield.  Secretary. 

October,  1922. 


How  to  Ensure  a  White  Australia. — The  letter  of  Mr.  Broughton  Richmond  in  your 
September  number  dealing  with  the  question  of  White  v.  Coloured  Australia  draws  attention 
to  the  whole  question  of  securing  an  additional  desirable  population  for  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  relation  of  this  question  to  the  maintenance  of  the  "  White  Australia  Ideal." 

The  development  of  the  Commonwealth  by  a  white  race — preferably,  but  not  exclusively, 
of  British  origin — is  the  express  policy  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Australians.  It  is 
not  a  policy  based  on  many  of  the  economic  facts  or  exigencies  which  face  Australia  to-day, 
but  upon  the  conviction  that  Australia  will  best  fulfil  her  destiny,  the  destiny  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  white  race,  by  maintaining  a  continent  which  nature  has  so  eminently  fitted 
for  the  expansion  of  the  European  people,  free  from  the  incursions  of  peoples  who  will  accept 
a  standard  of  living  below  that  which  is  compatible  with  the  desire  of  the  Australian  people 
to  maintain. 

Any  discussion  of  the  White  Australia  Ideal  must  bring  forward  the  problem  of  the  vast 
unpeopled  "  Moist "  and  other  lands  lying  in  the  north  of  the  Commonwealth,  particularly 
that  portion  known  as  the  Northern  Territory.  Mr.  Broughton  Richmond  states  "  that 
these  lands  are  some  of  the  poorest  imaginable."  This  is  an  uncomfortable  fact  that  it 
would  be  well  for  Australians  fully  to  realize.  Any  one  who  from  personal  knowledge  can  make 
comparison  between  the  great  bulk  of  the  unpeopled  "  Moist "  lands  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  vast  areas  of  empty  lands  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  the  littoral  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago — to  say  nothing  of  the  available  areas  in  Africa — must  realize  that  not 
only  does  Australia  compare  badly  from  the  point  of  view  of  richness  of  soil  and  natural 
resources,  but  also  in  the  geographical  position  occupied  in  relation  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
Eastern  populations.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  capitalist,  either  Asiatic  or  European,  is 
going  to  indulge  in  ventures  in  the  unoccupied  northern  lands  of  Australia  which  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  while  these  other  lands  are  still  available. 

The  real  interest  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  lies  in  those  parts  of  Australia,  situated  in  all 
States,  and  enjoying  a  temperate  climate,  which  produce  wool  and  food  and  are  capable 
of  almost  unlimited  development,  and  where  with  an  increasing  population  markets  may 
be  found  for  manufactured  goods  of  Asiatic  origin. 

It  is  in  the  successful  filling  up  of  the  rich  and  temperate  land  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  the  security  of  the  empty  North  will  be  found,  and  it  is  when  these  more  favoured 
parts  are  adequately  populated  by  a  people  of  predominantly  British  origin,  but  with  the 
necessary  intermingling  of  other  European  races,  that  the  development  of  the  less  desirable 
lands  may  be  undertaken  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  When  this  time  comes  it  will 
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be  found  that  the  White  Australian  Ideal  has  been  rendered  secure.  It  is  not  advocated 
that  a  policy  of  total  laissez-faire  should  be  adopted  towards  the  Northern  Territory. 
There  are  considerable  areas  of  grazing  country  there  which  are  well  grassed  and  from 
which  good  returns  are  being  obtained  ;  the  carrying  capacity  is  gradually  being  improved 
by  development  of  surface  water,  and  these  areas  are  becoming  more  accessible  by  means 
of  motor  transport ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  much  larger  areas  of  poor  and  almost 
worthless  lands.  The  Commonwealth  Government  will  do  well  to  encourage  the  large 
pastoralist  and  give  him  every  opportunity  to  develop  the  grazing  land  by  granting  large  areas 
with  long  and  undisturbed  tenure  and  for  many  years  to  come  let  the  "  big  man  "  with 
capital  work  out  the  future  of  the  Northern  Territory  grazing  lands.  It  is  not  a  country  for 
the  smallholder,  or  even  for  settlement  along  the  lines  of  the  grazing  farms  which  have  been 
such  a  success  in  Queensland.  Whatever  value  a  North  to  South  Railway  will  have  from 
a  strategic  point  of  view,  or  from  the  point  ojf  view  of  improving  mail  communications  with 
the  Far  East  and  Europe,  it  will  not  be  the  means  of  opening  any  large  areas  of  country 
suitable  for  mixed  farming  and  closer  settlement.  If  the  future  discloses  a  large  and  payable 
mineral  field,  the  whole  question  of  population  would  have  a  different  aspect,  though  it 
will  need  to  be  a  rich  field  indeed  to  be  a  successful  economic  proposition  in  view  of  the  probable 
cost  of  development  and  working.  It  is  time  Australians  understood  that  the  Northern 
Territory  is  not  a  rich  proposition ;  rather,  it  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  something 
that  is  a  large  area  with  poor  natural  resources.  The  reason  of  failure  to  progress  in  the 
past  is  not  the  climate,  is  not  that  white  men  cannot  work,  and  is  not  that  white  women 
cannot  remain  there  in  health  ;  it  is  because  the  "  Moist  Lands  "  are  poor  "  Moist "  lands 
and  are  not  desirable  in  comparison  with  other  lands  available  in  more  favoured  countries, 
and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inland  areas  are  inferior.  Yet  some  day  the  pressure  of 
increased  population  upon  the  world's  surface  will  make  it  necessary  that  even  the  poorest 
land  must  produce,  and  scientific  means  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  this  end.  This  day  is  not 
yet.  When  it  arrives,  the  pressure  upon  the  empty  Northern  Lands  of  Australia  must 
come  from  the  then  fully  occupied  and  fully  productive  areas  in  the  more  favoured  and 
temperate  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  great  problem  that  must  be  successfully  solved  by  the  Commonwealth  and  State 
Governments  of  Australia  is  the  peopling  of  the  rich  areas  which  are  so  suited  for  closer  settle- 
ment and  offer  such  a  splendid  field  for  the  expansion  of  the  British  race,  and  such 
inducements  for  desirable  agriculturalists  from  other  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ; 
for  it  will  be  found  that  Great  Britain  cannot  supply  sufficient  population  with  the  agricul- 
tural instincts  which  will  make  them  successful  as  farming  settlers  in  Australia.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that,  with  any  steady  flow  of  incoming  people  to  the  Common- 
wealth, as  large  a  percentage  as  possible  are  settled  in  rural  pursuits  and  distributed  as 
broadly  as  possible.  To  obtain  this  end  the  sturdy  peasant  populations  from  the  Continent 
must  be  attracted,  and  from  their  intermingling  with  the  predominant  British  race  a  splendid 
stock  will  be  produced  and  assimilated  in  Australia. 

No  comment  on  the  White  Australia  Ideal  can  be  made  without  a  certain  thought 
upon  the  danger  of  uninvited  encroachment  by  an  Asiatic  power.  If  the  North  is  left  empty 
while  the  other  lands  are  being  filled,  will  not  the  Commonwealth  be  in  grave  danger  ? 
Yes,  it  would  be,  were  Australia  an  isolated  nation,  but  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth 
lies  in  "  a  United  Empire  "  and  a  cordial  understanding  with  the  other  great  English  people 
in  regard  to  the  Pacific  and  Far  East.  Whatever  may  be  the  present  difficulties  of  main- 
taining the  "  White  Australia  "  policy,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  undoubted  benefit 
for  certain  development  purposes  that  an  immediate  influx  of  cheap  labour  would  have, 
the  policy  is  sound.  In  supporting  it  Australians  are  taking  the  long  view,  and  it  is  through 
White  Australia  that  the  most  desirable  development  will  be  obtained.  What  is  more, 
White  Australia  is  a  policy  not  only  approved  by  Australians  but  approved  throughout  the 
Empire,  the  English-speaking  world,  and  the  white  races  of  Europe. — Yours  faithfully, 

MACGREGOR  KNOX. 

London,  October  12,  1922. 
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SCHOOL  MEDAL   COMPETITIONS  FOR   ESSAYS   ON   SUBJECTS  RELATING 

TO  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  progress  of  Imperial 
Studies  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire,  have  decided  to  award  in  the  Summer  of  1923  medals  and 
prizes  of  books  for  the  best  Essays  sent  in  by  boys  or  girls  who  are  pupils  at  schools  in  the  British 
Empire.     See  Regulation  No.  1  below.     The  Essays  will  be  adjudicated  upon  in  three  classes  : 
CLASS  A. — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  of  16  years  of  age  or  over  on  July  31,  1923. 
CLASS  B. — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  above  the  age  of  14  and  under  16  on  July  31,  1923. 
CLASS  C. — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  under  the  age  of  14  on  July  31,  1923. 

The  Competitions  will  be  governed  by  the  following  Regulations  : 

1.  The  competitions  are  open  to  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  British  Empire,  and  to  the  children  of 

British  Subjects  who  are  pupils  at  schools  outside  the  British  Empire. 

2.  The  Essays  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  foolscap  paper,  with  an  inch  and  a  half  margin 

on  the  left-hand  side. 

3.  The  length  of  the  Essays  must  not  exceed  3,000  words  in  Class  A,  or  2,000  words  in  Class  B,  or 

1,000  words  in  Class  C. 

4.  Each  Essay  is  to  be  marked  with  a  motto,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  a  similar 

motto  and  containing  the  full  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  candidate,  and  authenticated  by  the 

signature  and  description  of  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress  of  the  school,  who  should,  as  far  as  possible, 

be  satisfied  that  the  Essay  is  the  bona-fide  work  of  the  candidate.     The  name  of  the  Candidate  or  of 

the  School  must  not  appear  on  the  Essay.     The  whole  should  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  in 

the  left-hand  corner  "  Essay  Competition,  Class  A  (or  Bor  C)  "  and  addressed  to  "  The  Secretary, 

Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,   W.C.  2." 
6.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  Council  after  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  appointed 

examiners,  and  the  decision  of  the  Council  will  be  final. 
6.  Essays  sent  in  for  competition  cannot  be  returned. 
N.B. — Candidates  are  advised  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  quotations  in  their  Essays. 

Essays  for  the  competition  in  1923  must  in  any  case  reach  the  Institute  not  later  than  July 
31,  1923. 

The  Prizes  and  Medals  to  be  awarded  will  be  as  follows  : 
CLASS  A. — For  candidates  of  16  and  over  on  July  31,  1923. 
First  Prize  :  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  together  with  suitably  inscribed 

books  to  the  value  of  Three  Guineas. 
Second  Prize  :  If  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates,  suitably  inscribed  books  to  the  value 

of  Two  Guineas. 

CLASS  B. — For  candidates  above  14  and  under  16  on  July  31,  1923. 
First  Prize  :   The  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  with  suitably  inscribed  books  ta 

the  value  of  Two  Guineas. 
Second  Prize  :  If  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates,  suitably  inscribed  books  to  the  value 

of  One  and  a  half  Guineas. 

CLASS  C. — For  candidates  under  the  age  of  14  on  July  31,  1923. 
First  Prize  :   The  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  with  suitably  inscribed  books  ta 

the  value  of  One  and  half  Guineas. 
Second  Prize  :  If  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates,  suitably  inscribed  books  to  the  value 

of  One  Guinea. 

The  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Competition  in  1923  are  the  following : 
CLASS  A. — "  Estimate  the  possible  effect  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  British 

Empire." 

CLASS  B. — "  Discuss  the  part  played  by  Steam  Power  in  the  building  up  of  the  British  Empire." 
CLASS  C. — "  Write  an  account  of  the  journeys  undertaken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  various 

parts  of  the  Empire." 

Hints  for  Lectures. — The  Visual  Instruction  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial 
Studies  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  have  issued,  at  the  price  of  sixpence  each, 
four  books  of  notes  for  lectures  on  various  parts  of  the  Empire :  (1)  India,  by  C.  H.  K. 
Marten,  M.A.,  Senior  History  Master,  Eton  College ;  (2)  London,  the  Heart  of  the  Empire, 
by  J.  A.  White ;  (3)  Canada,  by  Miss  Mabel  Durham ;  (4)  Australia,  by  R.  N.  Kershaw, 
B.A.,  New  College,  Oxford.  These  Notes  are  descriptive  of  the  slides  to  be  obtained  through, 
the  Visual  Instruction  Committee.  In  each  department  the  raw  material  of  one  or  several 
lectures  is  provided,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  notes  have  been  prepared  with  immense 
care  and  a  full  understanding  of  the  assistance  lecturers  may  require.  Comprehensive 
though  they  are,  they  leave  ample  scope  for  individual  treatment  and  supplement. 
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THE  PRINCE   OF  WALES  AND  THE  BOY  SCOUTS. 

SATURDAY,  October  7th,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  members  of  the  Great  Brotherhood 
of  Scouts  who  were  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  Posse  of  Welcome  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Chief  Scout  for  Wales,  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  Fifty  thousand  Scouts  and 
15,000  Wolf  Cubs  were  expected,  but  if  my  information  is  correct,  the  official  returns 
posted  up  at  Alexandra  Palace  on  Sunday  morning  gave  the  following  figures  :  Scouts,  90,000, 
and  Wolf  Cubs,  25,000.  To  assemble  such  a  vast  multitude  so  expeditiously  speaks  volumes 
for  the  care  with  which  the  enterprise  was  handled,  not  only  by  the  railway  companies, 
but  by  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Association.  In  all,  there  were  nearly  ninety 
trains  engaged  in  "  dumping  "  Scouts  at  the  Palace.  The  arrangements  worked  without  a 
hitch. 

The  formation  of  the  Rally  was  in  nine  Divisions  drawn  up  in  an  arc.  It  was  estimated 
that  each  Division  would  be  approximately  3,700  strong,  but  these  figures  were  far  exceeded. 
The  1st,  2nd,  and  5th  (a)  Divisions  were  formed  in  three  sectors,  the  remaining  Divisions 
in  two  sectors.  Each  sector,  having  a  depth  of  25  yards,  was  composed  of  seventy-five  Troops 
of  three  Patrols  in  line,  and  each  Troop  in  file  in  a  front  of  75  yards.  There  was  a  division  of 
10  yards  between  each  sector.  All  Commissioners  and  supernumerary  Scouters  paraded  in  line 
in  rear  of  the  Divisions.  The  leading  Patrol  Leader  of  each  Troop  carried  a  Scout  Flag  or  the 
Union  Jack.  All  other  Scouts  carried  their  staves.  To  each  Division  was  allotted  a  distinctive 
colour.  Thus,  Division  I  was  red,  and  was  composed  of  the  London  Diocesan  Boy  Scouts' 
Association  and  members  of  Scout  Troops  from  Scotland,  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  Leeds,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Shropshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Each  Unit  was  supplied  with  a  coloured  Divisional  identification  card  containing  complete 
instructions.  These  were  presented  on  arrival  at  the  Palace,  when  the  sector  letter  and  file 
number  were  filled  in  on  the  card  and  returned  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Unit,  which 
marched  off  to  the  Assembly  Ground  to  its  position. 

At  2  p.m.  the  Divisions  left  the  Assembly  Ground  and  formed  up  on  the  RaUy  Ground. 
The  space  each  Division  had  to  occupy  was  marked  off  by  appropriate  coloured  flags. 
There  was  no  confusion,  the  plan  succeeding  admirably. 

The  Wolf  Cubs  were  inspected  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  first.  Before  his  arrival  they  were 
formed  into  Colour  Sectors  under  Sector  Leaders  in  the  Rally  Circle  around  the  Council  Rock, 
on  which  His  Royal  Highness  stood  during  the  Grand  Howl.  The  acting  Chief  Sixer  stood 
beside  the  Prince  to  lead  the  Grand  Howl,  and  at  the  given  signal  25,000  small  voices  swelled 
into  a  roar  of  "  Akela  " — "  We'll  do  our  best."  Then  followed  the  injunction  of  the  acting 
Chief  Sixer  to  "  Dyb,  dyb,  dyb,"  meaning  "  Do  your  best."  Back  came  the  reply :  "  We'll 
dob,  dob,  dob  "  (Do  our  best).  The  Prince  then  left  the  Council  Rock  to  inspect  the  Cubs, 
later  returning  to  address  them,  after  which  the  Chief  Scout  called  for  three  cheers  for  His 
Royal  Highness,  which  were  given  in  deafening  volume. 

The  Prince  then  motored  to  the  lake,  where  a  most  interesting  display  in  seamanship 
under  Admiral  Hickley,  Commissioner  for  Sea  Scouts,  was  given  by  the  Sea  Scouts.  He 
next  proceeded  to  the  Scouts'  Rally  Ground,  and  walked  down  the  front  of  each  Division, 
occasionally  conversing  with  a  Scout.  After  he  had  passed  the  front  of  a  column,  the  order 
was  given  to  "  About  turn,"  as  His  Royal  Highness  was  to  inspect  the  rear  of  the  Divisions 
on  his  return  journey. 

Following  the  inspection,  the  Prince  mounted  a  platform  facing  the  Scouts,  who  rushed 
forward  50  yards  with  flags  and  staves  uplifted,  shouting  "  like  Billy- 0,"  which  were  the 
words  used  by  the  Chief  Scout  in  his  instructions  to  the  Scouts  issued  in  advance.  It  was  a 
most  wonderful  and  impressive  sight,  that  drew  from  the  Prince  the  ejaculation,  "  Oh  ! 
My  hat !  "  to  see  some  90,000  Scouts  advancing  towards  him  at  the  double,  shouting  Patrol 
cries,  and  giving  vent  to  loud  yells  of  welcome.  When  silence  was  restored  the  Prince  addressed 
the  Scouts  through  a  wireless  telephone  in  a  few  well  chosen  words.  The  Chief  Scout  again 
called  for  three  cheers  for  the  Prince,  which  were  given  in  true  Scout-like  fashion.  In  the 
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same  manner  were  they  given  when  the  Prince  took  off  his  hat  and  called  for  three  cheers  for 
the  King. 

Earlier  in  the  proceedings  the  Chief  Scout  was  invested  by  the  Comte  de  Pannouse,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  French  Ambassador,  with  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  receiving  the 
accolade.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  Comte  kissing  the  Chief  Scout  on  each  cheek, 
much  to  the  delight  and  amusement  of  the  Scouts  and  public. 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  President  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Association,  during  the 
afternoon  presented  the  Prince  with  the  Silver  Wolf  decoration. 

Many  thousands  of  Scouts  took  advantage  of  their  trip  to  London  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
in  town.  Some  hundreds  attended  Matins  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  Sunday.  Many 
Troops  deposited  wreaths  at  the  foot  of  the  Cenotaph  in  Whitehall. 

VIVIAN  COLLET,  F.R.C.I. 
(Asst.  District  Commissioner  for  Rover  Scouts  for  Worcester  and  District}. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

THE  session  (1922-23)  of  this  Branch  was  opened  on  October  llth,  when  an  introductory  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little,  the  subject  chosen  being  the  "  Making  of  the  Dominions." 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  who  expressed  pleasure  that 
Mr.  Stanley  Little  had  kindly  consented  to  introduce  so  important  and  interesting  a  subject 
as  the  Sister  Nations  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Stanley  Little  claimed  for  the  British  Empire  that  it  was  the  greatest  political  marvel 
the  world  had  seen,  and,  further,  that  the  unselfish  use  it  had  made  of  its  power  and  its  influence 
rendered  it  a  mighty  agency,  under  Providence,  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  man,  making  for  the 
progress  and  uplifting  of  the  human  family.  Taking  the  four  great  Dominions,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  in  turn,  the  lecturer  dealt  with  the  founding  and  growth  of  the 
various  provinces  of  each  Dominion,  tracing  their  political  development  and  explaining  how  in 
the  case  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  the  component  colonies  of  each  group,  some- 
times in  active  rivalry  and  even  actual  hostility,  came  together  to  constitute  respectively  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The 
processes  whereby  these  unions  were  achieved  were  long  and  fraught  with  many  difficulties  and 
setbacks,  which  could  have  proved  insurmountable  had  not  such  enlightened  Colonial  Secretaries 
as  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Joseph  Chamberlain ;  Colonial  statesmen  of  vision,  of  patience,  and  of 
goodwill,  such  as  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  General  Botha,  and  Colonial 
Governors  of  the  type  of  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Milner,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  devoted  themselves 
with  single-minded  intensity  of  purpose  to  their  solution  and  removal.  Mr.  Stanley  Little  paid  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  services  of  these  pioneers  of  Empire,  and  further  to  the  proleptic  statesmanship  of 
the  men,  who  were  the  real  protagonists  of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  British  Empire  has  developed 
— the  system  of  autonomous  states  within  the  Empire — Charles  Buller  and  Edward  Gibbom  Wake- 
field.  In  regard  to  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa — the  last  a  country  with  which  the  lecturer  has 
been  closely  associated  all  his  life — Mr.  Little  elaborated  his  theme  and  traced  their  material  as 
well  as  their  political  development. 

Sir  E.  Bickham  Escott,  who  devoted  his  remarks  to  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  after 
congratulating  Mr.  Stanley  Little  on  his  admirable  address,  apologized  for  attempting  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  discuss  the  past  history  and  present  conditions  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  pointed 
out  that  its  area  was  about  three-quarters  the  size  of  Europe,  but  that  its  population,  concentrated 
mainly  in  the  principal  towns,  was  only  5,436,794,  just  a  million  more  than  that  of  London, 
although,  approximately,  as  large  as  that  of  England  when,  in  1688,  William  and  Mary  came  to 
the  throne.  He  mentioned  that  the  Northern  Territory,  which  was  more  than  one  eighth  the  size 
of  Europe,  and  was  nearly  entirely  situated  within  the  tropics,  had  a  European  population  of  only 
4,000,  whilst  the  estimation  of  its  black  population  varied  from  20,000  to  50,000.  Within  that 
territory  could  be  grown  any  tropical  product  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  Commonwealth  but  Canada  and  Great  Britain  as  well. 

The  most  important  political  change  in  Australia  took  place  on  January  1,  1901,  when  there 
was  inaugurated  the  Commonwealth,  whose  constitution  was  based  on  the  fundamental  law  of 
March  16,  1898,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  July  9,  1900.  The  first  session 
of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  was  opened  at  Melbourne  on  May  6,  1901,  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  our  present  King  and  Queen.  Sir  Bickham  Escott  read  the  message  which  he  had 
sent,  when  administrator  of  Seychelles,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor,  to  the  Australian  Review  of 
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Reviews.  In  that  message  he  had  ventured  to  express  the  following  prayer :  "  May  Australia's 
legislators  be  as  wise  in  counsels  as  her  sons  have  shown  themselves  brave  in  War,  and  may 
Australia's  loyalty  and  patriotism  be  ever  displayed  as  a  proof  of  the  union  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  as  a  bright  example  for  the  whole  world."  He  pointed  out  how  fully  his  prayer  had  been 
answered  by  the  enormous  expansion  in  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  and  by  the 
magnificent  effort  of  Australia  in  the  Great  War.  Seventy-two  years  ago  the  total  revenue  of 
Australia  was  only  £966,393.  In  1900  it  was  £28,685,314,  and  in  1920  no  less  than  £81,908,636. 
Its  import  and  export  trade  had  increased  from  £87,354,912  in  1900  to  £304,012,235  in  1920. 

During  the  Great  War  there  were  enlisted  in  the  Commonwealth  no  fewer  than  416,819  men 
— at  Waterloo  Wellington  had  under  his  command  only  68,000  men  and  more  than  three  quarters, 
were  British  troops — and  the  casualties  among  the  Australian  Expeditionary  Force  were 
59,302  killed,  1  missing,  4,087  prisoners  of  war,  166,819  wounded,  87,957  sick.  The  honours  won 
by  the  Force  were  :  36  V.C's,  370  D.S.O's  (14  bars),  1,258  M.C's  (48  bars),  5,206  M.M's  (167  bars, 
and  1  double  bar),  and  248  foreign  decorations.  It  was  the  Australian  Fleet,  too,  which,  with 
the  help  of  our  gallant  ally  Japan,  kept  the  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  German  cruiser  and  raider  was  effected  by  H.M.A.S.  Sydney  under  the  gallant  Captain 
Glossop ;  and  it  was  Australia's  Fleet  which  rendered  possible  the  dispatch  of  a  New  Zealand 
force  to,  and  the  capture  of,  German  Samoa,  and  the  dispatch  also  of  an  Australian  force  to- 
German  New  Guinea,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  that  large  territory  and  of  the  phosphate  island  of 
Nauru,  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  of  the  islands  of  Bougainville  and  Buca  to  the  north  of 
the  British  Solomon  Islands. 

Referring  with  satisfaction  to  the  schemes  initiated  by  the  states  of  Western  Australia  and  Souths 
Australia,  and  supported  by  the  Imperial  Government,  for  bringing  to  those  states  and  settling; 
on  their  vacant  lands  men,  women,  and  children  from  Great  Britain,  he  expressed  the  view  that 
those  schemes  might  well  be  supported  by  the  municipal  councils  of  our  large  towns,  and  alsa 
by  Bournemouth  when  sufficient  employment  could  not  be  obtained  even  by  ex-service  men. 
He  closed  his  remarks  by  reading  a  famous  Empire  poem  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  President  announced  that  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  Making  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  at  a  subsequent  date.  He  added  that  the  addresses  given  by  Mr.  Stanley  Little  and 
Sir  Bickham  Escott  were  remarkable  for  their  lucity  and  comprehensiveness,  and  he  proposed  a, 
hearty  vote  of  thanks.  This  was  seconded  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  who  bore  high  testimony 
to  the  valuable  character  of  the  information  placed  before  them  that  afternoon,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  with  acclamation. 

SUSSEX. 

WEEKLY  musical  teas,  instituted  by  General  Mason,  the  Chairman,  are  proving  a  great 
attraction,  and  doing  much  to  strengthen  the  social  side  of  the  activities  of  the  Branch. 
General  Mason  secures  an  array  of  talent,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  the  lady  members  play 
the  part  of  hostesses  who  make  up  parties.  The  entertainment  is  highly  appreciated,  and  an 
admirable  opportunity  is  provided  for  bringing  people  together  and  making  the  work  of  the 
Institute  better  known. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. 

VERY  varied  and  attractive  programmes  for  both  members  and  companions  have  been  arranged 
for  the  session,  which  was  opened  on  October  16th  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  G.C.M.G., 
High  Commissioner  for  Australia.  The  accommodation  of  the  salon  of  the  branch  has  proved 
unequal  to  the  demand  for  tickets,  and  the  meetings  this  winter  will  take  place  in  the  Victoria 
Rooms.  Mr.  Percy  Steadman,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  presided.  He  said  they  were  very 
glad  to  welcome  Sir  Joseph  Cook.  There  was  no  one  better  known  in  Australia  and  no  one  more 
able  or  qualified  to  speak  respecting  that  important  country.  He  referred  to  the  wonderful  growth 
and  possibilities  of  Australia.  They  had  vivid  recollections  of  what  she  had  done  in  the  war. 

Sir  Joseph  Cook  said  it  was  a  very  agreeable  duty  to  him  to  come  there  that  evening,  for  it 
enabled  him  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  their  beautiful  city.  He  knew  something  of  it  as  an  old  and 
distinguished  city,  but  he  had  no  idea  until  he  came  there  and  was  enabled  to  see  something  of  it 
what  a  delightful  place  it  was.  He  was  glad  to  serve  in  any  way  their  great  institution  of  the  Empire, 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  he  was  pleased  to  find  so  flourishing  a  branch  of  that  far-flung 
organization  in  their  city.  Australia,  he  said,  had  very  grateful  memories  of  Bristol,  and  the 
soldiers  who  came  over  here  during  the  war  would  never  forget  it.  When  he  left  Australia  to 
come  here  after  thirty  years  of  public  life,  it  was  a  native  of  Bristol  who  took  his  place.  Australia 
was  a  great  country  in  every  possible  way.  There  were  possibilities  in  the  way  of  trade,  which 
was  a  great  binding  link,  and  which  would  play  an  important  part  in  holding  and  keeping  it 
together  in  the  years  to  come.  They  knew  something  of  the  romantic  story  of  Australia.  It 
was  rich  in  great  achievements,  but  the  best  was  yet  to  come.  They  had  only  just  begun  their 
career  as  a  nation,  and  there  were  immense  possibilities  before  them.  Speaking  a  word  of  its 
past,  he  said  it  began  with  a  handful  of  pioneers  in  a  vast  unexplored  country,  but  white  labour 
met  and  overcame  the  great  difficulties,  and  had  successfully  established  the  country  as  it  was 
to-day.  Those  pioneers  won  through  triumphantly  by  their  grit  and  determination,  and  the 
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wonderful  response  they  got  from  the  soil  of  Australia  itself,  and  he  pointed  out  what  that  soil 
meant  to  the  Empire  and  the  world.  Australia  had  made  for  itself  one  of  the  greatest  countries 
in  the  world,  and  had  established  itself  as  one  of  the  greatest  peoples  of  the  world.  The  growth 
of  Australia  had  been  very  slow  but  very  sure.  It  could  easily  have  a  much  larger  population, 
but  they  had  determined  as  far  as  possible  to  make  it  a  British  community,  and  running  right 
through  the  basis  of  their  policy  was  that  idea.  They  wanted  to  get  into  the  British  people's 
minds  that  when  they  went  there  they  were  not  going  to  a  foreign  country  at  all.  Sir  Joseph 
then  traced  the  growth  of  Australia,  and  continued  :  Australia  must  be  looked  upon  for  generations 
AS  the  land  of  great  primary  industries ;  that  was,  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries.  In 
1871  the  value  of  Australia's  pastoral  and  dairying  production  was  £20,700,000,  and  in  1920  that 
production  was  worth  £147,890,000.  In  agriculture  lay  a  great  part  of  Australia's  future.  In 
1871  their  agricultural  production  was  worth  less  than  nine  millions,  and  in  1920  it  was  worth 
£72,250,000,  which  was  taken  from  less  than  10  millions  acres  under  cultivation.  Similar  progress 
had  been  made  in  manufacturing  industries.  Australia's  wealth  in  every  kind  of  raw  material 
assured  to  her  a  great  manufacturing  future.  This  fact  was  recognized  in  recently  enacted  Customs 
legislation,  which,  while  'granting  substantial  preference  to  British  goods,  penalized  by  anti- 
dumping measures  foreign  goods  produced  under  abnormal  labour  conditions.  Australia  hoped 
to  be  a  self-supporting  and  self -manufacturing  country,  but  not  for  years.  Referring  to  Australia's 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  he  said  that  the  percentage  of  Australia's  trade  with  Great  Britain  and 
with  foreign  countries  was  :  Imports  from  Great  Britain,  51'63  per  cent,  and  from  foreign  countries, 
36  per  cent.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  Australia  to-day  offered  good  wages  and  opportunities  for 
building  up  a  comfortable  fortune,  and  people  who  went  there  would  find  the  same  kind  of  con- 
stitutional system  of  Government  and  all  the  freedom  they  could  expect  in  a  well-ordered  British 
community. 

After  the  lecture  the  Officers,  Council,  and  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  branch  were  entertained 
to  dinner  at  the  Colonial  Institute  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Steadman.  The  chief  guest  was  Sir 
Joseph  Cook.  Mr.  Percy  Steadman  presided,  and  gave  "  The  King,"  which  was  loyally  received. 

Sir  William  Howell  Davies,  M.P.,  gave  "  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  Our  Guest,"  and 
said  that  their  guest  in  his  lecture  had  given  them  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  the  realities  of 
Australia.  The  Empire  was  proud  of  the  sturdy  stock  turned  out  overseas. 

Sir  Joseph  Cook,  in  replying,  said  that  Sir  William  had  accused  them  of  want  of  modesty,  and 
he  admitted  that  straight  away.  He  thought  those  at  home  were  a  little  too  modest.  They  were, 
however,  doing  their  best  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  Homeland.  He  was  full  of  appreciation 
of  all  he  saw  around  him  in  the  Homeland,  and  was  glad  to  come  to  Bristol  for  many  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  that  he  might  convey  to  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Bush,  the  thanks 
of  "  Bushland  "  of  Australia  for  all  they  did  for  their  boys  while  in  Bristol. 

Major  E.  W.  Lennard  proposed  "  Our  Glorious  Empire,"  and  said  he  thought  there  ought  to 
be  a  wider  and  deeper  appreciation  of  Empire  and  its  possibilities  than  was  the  case.  They  wanted 
people  educated  on  sound  Imperial  lines. 

Rear- Admiral  C.  W.  Winnington-Ingram  and  Brigadier-General  W.  K.  McClintock  responded. 

Dr.  J.  E.  King  submitted  "  Our  Ancient  City,"  and  said  its  history  and  greatness  had  always 
been  connected  with  trade  and  commerce.  They  could  look  back  upon  a  great  past  and  look 
forward  with  every  hope  to  the  future. 

|  Alderman  G.  B.  Britton,  M.P.,  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Bush  proposed  the  health  of  the  president,  and  the  toast  was  honoured  with 
enthusiasm. 

During  the  evening  Miss  Gertrude  Winchester  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  D.  Stancomb  sang  songs 
which  were  much  appreciated. 
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AT  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  October  4th,  when  the  Hon.  John  McWhae  took  the  chair, 
Mr.  John  Sandes  in  the  course  of  an  address  on  "  The  Birthplace  and  Boyhood  of  Captain  Cook  " 
described  a  visit  to  the  village  of  Marton-in-Cleveland,  near  Middlesbrough,  Yorkshire,  where 
James  Cook  was  born  on  October  27,  1728,  in  a  two-roomed  cottage  built  of  clay.  His  father  was 
a  farm  labourer  ;  the  cottage  itself  had  long  since  vanished,  but  the  site  was  marked  by  a  memorial 
urn  in  red  marble  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  F.  Bolckow,  who  became  the  owner  of  the  property 
on  which  the  cottage  stood.  The  Captain  Cook  Memorial  School  in  the  village  of  Marton  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  the  great  sailor  in  his  native  place ;  among  the  possessions  of  the  School 
were  two  flags — the  Australian  flag  and  the  British  Ensign — presented  respectively  by  the  people 
of  Botany,  New  South  Wales,  and  by  the  Yorkshire  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  The  school 
children  of  Botany  had  also  sent  to  the  school  children  of  Marton  a  collection  of  wild  flowers 
pressed  and  mounted  in  a  book — the  descendants  of  the  same  blossoms  that  Captain  Cook  saw 
when  he  landed  in  that  lonely  bay  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  in  1770  and  called  it  Botany 
Bay  from  the  profusion  of  the  wild  flowers  that  grew  there. 

At  the  age  of  nine  young  James  Cook  migrated  with  his  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and 
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BARBIER,BENARD  &  TURENNE 

THIS  illustration  shows  the  passenger  and  goods  station  and 
the  control  tower  at  Croydon  Aerodrome  illuminated  by 
one  of  our  180°  1000- watt 'FLOOD  LIGHTS  which  can  be 
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specially  designed  for  flooding  large  aerodromes  at  night 
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effective  radius  whose  intensity  is  as  good  in  line  with  the  Light 
as  in  front  of  it,  the  top  of  the  beam  being  practically  horizontal. 

The  weight  of  this  Light  built  to  suit  1,000  or  1,500- watt 
electric  lamp  or  with  our  special  acetylene  burner  is  30  Ib.  net 
and  95  Ib.  packed,  the  dimensions  being  about  20"  each  way. 

We  can  supply  special  contractors'  tripods  complete  with 
extending  top  and  racking  gear  to  suit  (net  weight  45  Ib.)  ;  also 
empty  bottles  to  take  4,000  litres  dissolved  acetylene. 
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sisters  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Great  Ayton  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cleveland  hills,  and 
there  he  worked  with  his  father  who  had  become  farm-bailiff  for  Mr.  Thomas  Skoltowe,  and  he 
attended  the  village  school  kept  by  Mr.  Pullen.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  young  Cook  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  storekeeper  at  the  little  fishing  village  of  Staithes  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  not  far  from 
Whitby.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  and  worked  as  an  apprentice  might  still -be  seen  by  visitors. 
It  was  built  on  the  sea  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  was  lashed  by  the  storms  of  the  North 
Sea.  There  was  evidence  that  smuggling  was  practised  on  a  considerable  scale  by  the  fishermen 
of  Staithes  and  in  the  house  which  was  inhabited  by  young  James  Cook's  employer  might  still  be 
seen  the  great  cellars  heavily- barred  and  shuttered  in  which  the  cargoes  of  liquor  landed  from 
Holland  and  France  without  paying  duty,  were  stored  for  distribution. 

James  Cook  broke  his  apprenticeship,  and  made  his  way  to  Whitby,  where  he  took  service 
with  two  Quaker  brothers  who  owned  the  little  collier  Freelove.  He  learned  his  first  lessons  of 
practical  seamanship  on  board  the  Freelove,  and  afterwards  joined  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  volunteer 
seaman — not  as  a  pressed  man.  The  ship  Endeavour,  in  which  Captain  Cook  discovered  both 
New  Zealand  and  Eastern  Australia  was  built  in  the  harbour  of  Whitby,  and  the  site  of  the  ship- 
yard in  which  she  was  built  could  be  seen  by  the  visitor.  The  town  contained  many  souvenirs 
of  the  great  navigator  and  a  memorial  statue  representing  him  stood  on  the  high  ground  of  West 
Cliff,  facing  the  North  Sea.  The  inscription  set  forth  that  the  statue  was  erected  "  for  the  lasting 
memory  of  a  great  Yorkshire  seaman,  and  is  left  in  the  keeping  of  the  people  of  Whitby,  the 
birthplace  of  those  good  ships  that  bore  him  on  his  enterprise,  brought  him  to  glory,  and  left  him 
at  rest." 

The  lecturer  described  the  original  autograph  journal  of  the  voyage  of  the  Endeavour  written 
in  Captain  Cook's  own  hand,  and  discovered  in  the  house  of  Mr.  H.  W.  F.  Bolckow  at  Marton. 
This  journal  by  Captain  Cook  eluded  all  the  searchers  for  116  years  after  the  death  of  the  circum- 
navigator. Its  existence  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Admiralty  in  1895,  and  since  then 
it  has  remained  in  Mr.  Bolckow's  house.  It  was  seen  by  Professor  Woodhouse  of  Sydney,  who 
visited  Marton  recently  and  examined  it.  Mr.  Bolckow  kindly  gave  the  lecturer  also  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it,  and  presented  him  with  photographs  of  the  pages  in  which  Captain  Cook 
in  his  own  handwriting  described  the  discovery  and  naming  of  Botany  Bay.  The  photographs 
of  the  manuscript,  together  with  photographs  of  an  old  drawing  of  Captain  Cook's  birthplace, 
and  of  many  of  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  were  exhibited  on  a  board  by  the  lecturer. 

Sir  Timothy  Coghlan  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  seconded  by 
Sir  Arthur  Stanley.  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


OBITUARY 

SIR    WILLIAM    MEYER 

SIR  WILLIAM  STEVENSON  MEYER,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  India's  first  High  Commissioner  in  London, 
died  suddenly  on  October  19th.  Born  in  1860,  he  passed  the  I.C.S.  examination  in  1879,  and  went 
to  India  in  1881.  His  interest  in  administration  was  mainly  on  the  economic  side.  In  1896  he  was 
Deputy  Secretary,  Financial  Department,  in  1904-8,  Financial  Secretary,  and  in  1913  he  succeeded 
Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson  as  Financial  Member  of  Council,  holding  that  office  till  1918.  His 
methods  of  economy  did  not  escape  criticism,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Mesopotamia 
Expedition.  Like  so  many  other  Indian  administrators,  he  had  strong  literary  leanings.  He  was 
during  two  years  editor  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  and  translated  M.  J.  Chailley's  "  L'Inde 
Britannique."  He  took  the  most  optimistic  view  of  India's  future  as  one  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  He  joined  the  Institute  in  1920,  shortly  after 
being  appointed  High  Commissioner. 

CAPTAIN    F.    SOUTHWELL    PIPER 

CAPTAIN  SOUTHWELL  PIPER,  who  died  on  October  18th  after  an  operation,  will  be  much  missed, 
both  in  the  Institute  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Lodge.  He  became  a  Fellow  in  1911.  His  greeting 
had  a  cordiality  all  its  own,  and  he  loved  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  visitors  over  the 
building  with  a  view  to  convincing  them  of  the  advantages  of  membership.  He  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Institute,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  House  and  Social  and 
the  Empire  Circle  Committees.  He  was  never  kappier  than  when  drawing  upon  a  fund  of  remin- 
iscences of  the  years  he  spent  in  India,  where  he  was  Harbour  Master  of  Bombay.  For  a  long 
time  past  he  had  not  been  well,  and  he  went  into  hospital  convinced  that  the  end  was  near. 
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A "TANK"    MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR 

DURING  the  Great  War  LennardY  Northampton  Factory  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-resisting  boot  for 
^use  in  the  Tanks.    The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer's  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  a  specially 
made  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  welt. 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  mcdel  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No.  6005. 
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NOTICES   TO    FELLOWS 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  10 ;    Non-Resident  Fellows,  66 ;    Associates,  14. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

Arthur  Dallas,  L.  McV.  Millard,  B.A.,  C.  J.  Miller,  C.  P.  Nelson,  E.  C.  Shaw,  A.  P.  Snel- 
ling,  G.  B.  Stewart,  Major  A.  D.  Watts,  S.  F.  White,  B.  A.  Williams. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA. — Macartney  Abbott  (Sydney],  W.  G.  Acoclcs  (Sydney],  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
0.  Beeby  (Sydney],  Major  G.  C.  A.  Bernays  (Darlinghurst,  N.S.W.),  J.  K.  Blackstock 
(Sydney],  A.  D.  Bridges  (Sydney],  W.  C.  Clegg  (Sydney],  E.  W.  Culver  (Sydney) 
B.  Clifford  Ellis,  T.  G.  C.  Evans,  L.R.C.P.  (Kyogle,  N.S.W.),  W.  O.  Fairfax  (Sydney), 
G.  A.  Hargrave  (Adelaide],  E.  Morris  Humphery  (Killara,  N.S.W.],  J.  T.  Keating 
(Sydney],  G.  0.  Kelynack  (Sydney],  W.  D.  Loveridge  (Northwood,  N.S.W.),  L.  L.  Lucas 
(Melbourne),  J.  G.  McColl  (Sydney],  B.  D.  M.  Mackenzie  (Sydney],  W.  Forrest  Marshall 
(Sydney],  S.  J.  Morell  (South  Yarra],  W.  C.  Pen/old  (Sydney),  A.  E.  Phillips  (Sydney), 
E.  S.  Phippard  (Sydney),  J.  T.  Picken  (Melbourne),  H.  S.  Officer  (Sydney],  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Rattray  (Sydney],  W.  Sayle  (Sydney],  Hon.  M-r.  Justice  E.  Scholes  (Sydney],  H.  Sear 
(Sydney],  C.  R.  McA.  Shannon  (Sydney],  Captain  A.  C.  C.  Stevens  (Sydney],  A.  F. 
Fordyce  Wheeler  (Sydney],  M.  Wood  (Sydney]. 

CANADA. — J.  Frater  Taylor  (Montreal],  T.  Turnbull  (Winnipeg].  SOUTH  AFRICA.— 
J.  Humphris  (Durban).  BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE.— D.  Drew,  M.B.  (Francis- 
town).  BRITISH  GUIANA.— F.  T.  Wills,  M.D.,  CM.  (Georgetown).  BURMA.— L.  J.  T. 
Ainsivorth  (Victoria  Pt.).  BRITISH  MALAYA.— G.  C.  Bailey  (Rawang),  E.  M.  Hawes 
(Johore),  J.  R.  Lynch  (Singapore],  F.  Nicholls  (Penang),  P.  J.  A.  Williams  (Batu  Anam). 
CEYLON.— E.  J.  Briggs  (Batticaloa],  G.  F.  Forrest  (Colombo],  W.  Sutherland  Ross  (Colombo]. 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— #.  T.  fracas  (Accra].  KENYA  COLONY.— Major  C.  E.  V. 
Buxton,  M.C.,  J.  Goodwin  (Londiani],  W.  S.  Major  (Londiani).  NIGERIA. — P.  W.  Mac- 
tavish  (Lagos).  NYASALAND.— «7.  Keith  F.  Coutanche  (Zomba).  RHODESIA.— O.  E. 
Jackson,  M.B.  (Shamva],  E.  Munday  (Fort  Rosebery],  W.  H.  Townsend  Storrs,  M.R.C.S. 
(Fort  Rosebery].  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.— £.  G.  Giffard  (Dar-es-Salaam).  UGANDA. 
— J.  H.  Hall  (Entebbe),  0.  F.  Vaughan-Williams  (Jinja).  ARGENTINE. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Rae-Fraser.  JAVA.— W.  W.  Speid  (Batavia]. 

UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— Captain  H.  R.  Alexander,  A.  F.  Hammond,  Major 
MacG.  Knox,  Captain  B.  D.  Peake,  R.E. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  O.  Falkiner  (Widgiewas,  N.S.W.],  Lady  Hughes  (Double  Bay,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Inch  (Hornsby,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  B.  B.  Macdonald  (Sydney],  Mrs.  J.  0.  Meelcs  (Sydney],  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Nelson  (Sydney),  Mrs.  O.  Phillips  (Sydney),  Mrs.  E.  S.  Phippard  (Sydney),  Mrs.  E. 
Play  fair  (Waverley,  N.S.W.],  Mrs.  A.  C.  Saltmarsh  (Cremorne,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fordyce 
Wheeler  (Sydney). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :    D.  Hooper,  W.  J.  W.  Lake,  H.  J.  Pilgrim. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Fetherstonhaugh,  K.C.  (Toronto). 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Baker  (Singapore),  Mr.  W.  Peel  (Kedah,  Malay  States). 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
P.  B.  AUardice,  R.  D'Oyly  Noble,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  S.  T.  Nevffl,  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C., 
S.  Hutchings,  A.  J.  Goodwin,  F.  A.  Knowles,  C.M.G.,  A.  F.  Maitland  Price,  A.  J.  Rowson, 
Lt. -Colonel  C.  B.  Saner,  W.  Kelk  Mager,  W.  H.  Goode,  Captain  F.  South  well  Piper,  Arthur 
J.  Weller,  Alexander  Boggie,  George  Trentham,  W.  H.  Aysom,  J.  Cherry,  W.  E.  de  St.  Dalmas, 
G.  E.  Rudd,  Edward  Pearce,  R.  L.  Rumboll,  D.  T.  Atkinson,  Thomas  Warren,  T.  M.  Frood, 
F.  A.  Oetzmann,  Sir  William  S.  Meyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. 
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11    HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,    S.W.I. 

(Thret.  doors   above 
Haymarket  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 

COMPLETE   CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.  Deferred  payments  arranged  when  required. 

PROVISIONS,  suitable  for  Tropics,   OF  ANY    BRAND,    at    Manufacturers'  Best    Export    Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Licensed  Passage  Brokers. 

No  Booking  Fees.  Baggage, 
Cars,  etc..  Collected, 
Stored,  Insured  and 
Shipped. 
Personal 


For 

Passages  to 
all  parts  of  the 
BRITISH  EMPIPE. 
Please  write  or  phone  us. 
Clients  are  not  expected  to 
wait  on  US — we  wait  on  THEM. 


E.  BRIGE  &  GO. 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 


GALLE  JAGUEY,  esq.,  CUBA 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA 


BULLETIN  OF  THE 
IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE 

A      QUARTERLY      RECORD      OF      PROGRESS      IN      TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE        AND        INDUSTRIES        AND        THE        COM- 
MERCIAL  UTILIZATION    OF    THE   NATURAL    RESOURCES    OF 
THE  DOMINIONS,   COLONIES  AND   INDIA. 

Price   3/6   net. 

Annual  Subscription,  15s.  4d.  post  free. 

CONTENTS    OF   THE    CURRENT  NUMBER 

(Vol.  XX.,  No.  2,  148  pages). 

REPORTS  OF  RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  AT  THE 
IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE:  Tanganyika  Cotton— New 
Oil-yielding  Nuts  from  South  America — African  Oil 
Palm  Nuts  from  Angola — Indian  Beeswax — Distilla- 
tion of  West  African  Woods. 

SPECIAL,  ARTICLE  :  Agricultural  Development  in  the 
Cameroons.  By  F.  Evans,  Supervisor  of  Plantations, 
Cameroons  (with  8  illustrations). 

GENERAL  ARTICLES  :  Cotton  Growing  inTanganyika 
Territory — Cotton  Growing  in  Nyasaland — Regulations 
Regarding  Cotton  Pests  and  Diseases  in  British  Colonies 
and  India — Flax  Machinery  (with  3  illustrations). 
NOTES  :  Germinaton  of  Indian  Barley — Pink  Boll- 
Worm — Mineral  Resources  of  Syria—  Iron  Ore  Deposits 
of  Latin-America. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 
IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE  MONOGRAPHS  ON  MIN- 
ERAL RESOURCES:  SUPPLEMENTARY  INFOR- 
MATION. MANGANESE  ORES,  OIL  SHALES, 
PETROLEUM. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

LONDON:    JOHN    MURRAY 
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ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1922-23. 

The   following   Papers   have   already   been   arranged,    and   the   Dinners   and ~  Meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Edward  VII  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  :° 
1922. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14.    Dinner  at  7  P.M.    Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  The  Growth  of  Empire," 

by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  FREDERICK  LUGARD,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.      The  Right  Hon. 

Viscount  Milner,  K.G.,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  28.    Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  The  Boy  Scout  Movement :   What  it  is  and, 

especially,  what  it  is  not,"  by  Sir  ALFRED  PICKFORD.     The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 

Cook,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  5.      Dinner  at  7  P.M.      Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Prospects  in  South 

Africa,"  by  DIRK  BOSHOFF,  Esq. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  19.     Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  Wireless  Service  between  Australia  and 

Great  Britain,"  by  E.  T.  FISK,  Esq. 
1923 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23.      Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  The  South-East  Coast  of  Africa  and  its 

Development "  (illustrated),  by  ALLISTER  MILLER,  Esq. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY   13.     Dinner  at  7  P.M.     Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Canada,"   by  Sir 

CAMPBELL  STUART,  K.B.E. 


ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Two  illustrated  Lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Edward  VII  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northum- 
berland Avenue,  W.C.,  at  3  P.M.,  as  follows  : 
^FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29. — "  Round  the  Indian  Ocean,"  by  Lt. -Commander  A.  S.  ELWELL- 

SUTTON,  R.N. 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  3. — "  Romance  of  Rhodesia,"  by  G.  de  H.  LARPENT,  Esq. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — C.  F.  Bowden,  F.  Maitland  Heriot.  Australia. — A.  E.  Y.  Benham,  Major 
!'G.  M.  Richmond.  Belgian  Congo. — T.  H.  M askew.  British  Malaya. — Major  C.  Alder  son, 
D.S.O.,  Major  I.  B.  Greig,  Dr.  A.  E.  Wellington.  Egypt.— J.  S.  Ralph,  P.  H.  Retaliate. 
Fiji. — A.  J.  Armstrong,  Henr  Marks,  C.B.E.  India. — Colin  Campbell,  J.  M.  V  Connor, 
G.  D.  Traylen.  Jamaica.— Rt.  Rev.  G.  F.  C.  de  Carteret,  D.D.  Kenya  Colony.— J.  8.  Davis, 
P.  Gordon  Deedes,  G.  F.  W.  Hartnell,  Wm.  Hogarth.  Malta.— John  Fox.  Rhodesia.— Dr. 
•S.  R.  Haworth.  South  Africa. — Rev.  W.  M.  Austin,  C.  Aburrow,  W.  Searle.  Uganda.— 
A.  J.  M.  Cameron.  West  Africa.— #.  H.  Bleasdell,  H.  D.  France,  W.  G.  Hanks,  J.  Ivor  Harvey, 
T.  Hoskyns-Abrahall,  Thomas  Hunter,  J.  W.  Milne,  H.  S.  Newlands,  J.  R.  Spitzer. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— C.  W.  Anthony,  J.  G.  Bryans,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Rae  Fraser.  Australia.— £.  F. 
Allen,  Wallace  Bruce,  C.  A.  Cowper,  Brig. -Gen.  H.  W.  Dangar,  Mrs.  H.  Dobson,  H.  B.  Haddon- 
Smith,  Capt.  G.  F.  Hyde,  Hon.  J.  McEwan  Hunter,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Kelso  King, 
W.  F.  A.  Larcombe,  L.  J.  Levy,  L.  L.  Lucas,  Sir  Alfred  and  Lady  Meeks,  P.  A.  Rabett,  G.  B. 
Smith,  A.  R.  Taylor.  Bermuda.— R.  C.  Hollis  Halktt.  British  North  Borneo.— James 
Morton.  British  Honduras. — G.  E.  Grabham.  British  Malaya.— #.  Doel,  W.  P.  Handover, 
Capt.  E.  C.  Rossell.  Canada. —  Vernon  Canton.  Ceylon. — Hon.  and  Mrs.  C.  dementi,  F.  R. 
Dias.  Egypt. — G.  C.  Foster,  Oliver  Gaunt,  J.  M.  Norman,  G.  Robb.  France. — Major  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Boose,  J.  Howison,  Lt.-Col.  J.  A.  Wyllie.  Hong-Kong. — E.  B.  Lambert.  India.— 
J.  8.  C.  'Beaton,  Sir  Frank  Carter,  C.I.E.,  Wm.  H.  Edwards.  Kenya  Colony.— J.  H.  D.  Beales, 
•C.  O.  Gilbert.  Malta.— Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  K.C.M.G.  Mauritius. — A.  J.  Dykes,  G.  Anderson 
Smith.  Nyasaland.— H.  Stevens.  Persian  Gulf.— Lt.-Col.  Sir  Arnold  Wilson,  K.C.I.E. 
Portugal.— G.  A.  James.  Rhodesia. — M.  Goslin,  M.  J.  B.  Otter,  L.  P.  Whisker.  Sarawak. — 
E.  W.  Edwards.  South  Africa.— G.  Barfield,  Sir  L.  P.  Beaufort,  John  Gibbs,  J.  Arrott  Law, 
A.  C.  Mitchell,  C.  Mulvihal,  E.  Ramsay,  Mrs.  H.  Van  Renen.  Sumatra. — D.  R.  Dunn. 
Syria.— Major  A.  Smallwood.  Tanganyika  Territory. — Sir  Horace  Byatt,  K.C.M.G.,  L.  G. 
Devereux.  West  Indies. — R.  H.  Carr,  Lt.-Col.  W.  B.  Davidson- Houston,  H.  F.  Duncombe, 
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I   HOTEL    VICTORIA    \ 

|     NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON     1 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE   OF    LONDON'S    LEADING   HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Cuisine  and  Service  of  the  first  order. 


I 


EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public  and 
private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams    Victoriola,  Lxmdon.  FRANCIS    TOWLE.^  ^^ 

lelephone  :  426  Uerrard.  Gordon  Hotels.  Ltd. 


XMA8    GIFTS 

:   20°/o  discount  to  all  : 
Fellows  and  Associates 


J.  RUSSELL  6?  SONS, 

Photographers, 
73    BAKER    STREET,  W.I. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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P.  Lechmere  Guppy,  A.  A.  Mclnniss,  W.  Savary,  Dr.  G.  A.  Vincent.  West  Africa. — J.  Glover 
Addo,  F.  W.  Applegate,  R.  B.  Band,  A.  Borland,  H.  A.  Blencowe,  A.  J.  Brooks,  H.  G.  Burr, 
C.  W.  Duncan,  R.  B.  Emery,  A.  D.  R.  Galloway,  8.  H.  Garnett,  Major -Gen.  W.  H.  Grey,  C.B., 
T.  H.  Haughton,  F.  J.  Head,  A.  E.  Kitson,  C.M.G.,  C.  H.  B.  Marcus,  J.  Marney,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Maxwell,  Dr.  B.  Moiser,  G.  A.  Pearce,  Dr.  E.  J.  J.  Quirk,  J.  F.  B.  Saxby- Hawkins,  D.  W. 
Scotland,  B.  M.  Stanton,  J.  D.  Sharman,  G.  J.  F.  Tomlinson. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to  show 
their  connexion  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge  consists  of  a 
miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and  enamel,  and  will  be 
supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the  watch-chain,  at  a  cost 
of  45.  Gd.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only,  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the  button-hole,  at  a  cost  of 
5s.  each,  postage  6d.  extra,  upon  application  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 
The  Badge  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold  and  enamel  to  order. 


[OVERSEAS  VISITORS  AND  LONDON  CLUBS. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  certain 
London  Clubs  by  which  any  non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  bearing  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  as  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  particular  Club.  Fellows  desiring  information  on  this  point  are 
requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  (Information  Bureau), 
Institute  Building. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1st  in  each  year. 

For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  held  in  192],  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s., 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  11s.  6d. — as  from  the  1st  of  January.  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers,  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa  — National  Bank  of  India,  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $19'50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  lls.  Qd.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only). 
Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits 
Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of 
India.  Egypt. — Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa.— Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

List  of  annual  subscribers  and  donations  will  be  found  on  page  708. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Fellows 
and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  official 
photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  &  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who  are  presenting  a 
copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute  collection,  and  allow  a 
discount  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over  four  hundred  Fellows 
and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studio. 

THE    CAMPFtKLD   PRESS,    ST.    ALBANS. 
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SEAL  WHARF  &  WAREHOUSES  LIMITED  | 

General  Manager :    B.  Columbus  Smith 

We  have  space  to  accommodate  up-  ( 
wards  of  25,000  bales  alone  at  one  1 
time  at  our  various  depots  in  London  { 


City  Offices:    SEAL   HOUSE,    107/8    UPPER  THAMES  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G.  4. 

London  Addresses  :  Lower  Seal  Wharf,  Stratford,  E.  15- 

Middle  Seal  Wharf,  107/8  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 


Branches  in  various  places. 


Telegrams:  "Coluina,  Cannon,  I.oudoii." 

Cables  :  "  Colnina,  I/>ndon." 
Telephone:  Central  3081  (3  lines) 


Codes: 

ABC  5th  Edition, 
Uebers,  Bentleys,  Marconi. 


Bankers  :  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  and  MIDLAND  BANK  LTD. 


The  Guide  to  Good  Hotels 
in   Great   Britain — - 

A  chain  of  nearly  200  Hotels  and  Inns  under  the  same 
control  provides  the  homecoming  traveller  with  an  assur- 
ance of  good  service  at  moderate  tariffs.  Send  for  a  full 
list  to  Trust  Houses,  Ltd.,  Short's  Gardens,  London,W.C.2 


SUPERSEDES 
GLASS 


for  all  temporary  and  portable  buildings  because  it  is  so  much  lighter,  stronger  and  handier.  Consisting  of  a  transparent 
composition  reinforced  with  metal  wire,  it  is  flexible,  can  be  cut  with  ordinary  scissors,  and  fixed  without  putty. 
Withstands  ail  weather  conditions,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  windows  of  bungalows,  factories,  schools,  and  mission 
halls,  or  for  skylights  and  verandas.  Plants  thrive  under  Windolite  which  is  largely  used  for  many  horticultural  purposes. 

WHEREVER     GLASS     GETS     BROKEN     USE     WINDOLITE 

Being  flexible,  it  is  packed  in  handy  rolls,  is  easily  stored  and  transported,  while  freights  and  insurance  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Widths    -23i-in.  -27 .'.-in.  :!l.',-in.  Ho-in-  :i!)-in.    single  strength  clear 

English  Retail  Prices    4/11  5/8  6/5  7/2  7/11    per  yard. 

Also  supplied  in  double  and  triple  strengths  and  in  any  colour  at  extra  cost.  Special  strengths  and  colours  made  for 
the  tropics.  Apply  for  special  export  terms  F.O,B.  British  port,  samples  and  literature  to  : 

C,  M.  DAVIES  &  CO.,   179/185  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.I. 

Telephone:    LANGHAM  lsi<».  Cablegrams:  "  CEDAVIESEM.  LONDON.' 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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Jenkinson,  Brinsley  &  Jenkinson 

CHARTERED     SURVEYORS,    AUCTIONEERS,  ESTATE    AGENTS    AND    VALUERS. 

Every  description  of   Auctioneers',  Surveyors',  Estate  Agents'  and  Valuers' 
Work  undertaken.      Expert  Urban  "Estate  Management.      Receiverships. 

COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT: 


For  many  years    Official  Auctioneers  to   the 

Commissioners  of  the  West  Indian  Encumbered 

Estates  Court. 


SALES  negotiated  of  Colonial  Estates  by  Auction  or  Private  Treaty.     PURCHASES  negotiated  privately. 
VALUATIONS  for  Sale,  Division,   Mortgage,  Company  Flotation  and  other  Purposes. 

SURVEYS.     PLANS.      REPORTS.  List  of  Estates  for  Sale  sent  on  application. 

INSURANCES  OF  ALL  KINDS  EFFECTED. 
NEW    BRIDGE     STREET,    LONDON,    EC. 


Offices 


15 

Cables : 


Bridging,  London." 


Phone  4538  City. 


M  I LTON  FOR  RELIABLE  COALS  . 

(  Head  Office)  MONTPELIER  STATION  ,  BRISTOL 

—  M  em  her*  Con  tractor  ro  Royal  Colonial  InsMrure.  — 


TRUCK   LOADS   SUPPLIED    TO  A IM  V    ? 

NOUSE, STEAM, BAKER$,SMITHS,ANTHRAC1TE,  LARGE,BEANS  FOR  ESSESTOVEi 
NUTS  FOR  GAS  PRODUCING  PLANT  AND  COKE  KEPT  IN  STOC»V 
-     MOTOR  DELIVERY  TO  ANY  DISTRICT 


CHOICE  of  BOYS'  or  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 

and  of  University  and  other  Tutors  and  Families  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

PROSPECTUSES  sent  FREE  of  CHARGE  on  receipt  of  details  by 

GRIFFITHS,    POWELL    &    SMITH, 

Established  1833          School  Agents,  12  &  13  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2.  Tel.  Genard  7021 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  Ltd. 

"  Canada 's  Commerce  Carriers.  " 


DIRECT   SAILINGS 

j  Liverpool,  Glasgow  |        f  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  Summer. 
m  (London,     Cardiff     )"  *°  \Halifax,  N.S.  &  St.  John,  N.B.,  in  Winter. 

WORLD-WIDE  CARGO  SERVICES  (Limited  Pas 
scngcr  Accommodation)  from  CANADA  TO 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Barbados. 

Trinidad. 

British  Guiana. 


India  and  Straits  Settlements. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
China  and  Japan. 

Combined  Freight  &  Passenger  Services 

from  CANADA  to 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  &  British  Honduras 

Passages  booked  at  Cockspur  St.  Office,  Condon. 
Freight  accepted  in  the  U.K.  for  transhipment. 
Rates  and  Sailings  from  the  following  A  gents : 

In  England   &  Wales  :    Cunard  Line. 

In  Scotland  :  Anchor  Donaldson  Line. 

In  India  :   Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Go. 

In  the  Orient  :  Butterfield  &  Swire. 

Wm.  Phillips,  European  Manager,  17-19  Cockspur  St., 

S.W.I. 


ILGHESTER  MANSIONS  HOTEL 

ST.  PETERSBURG  PLAGE,  BAYSWATER,  LONDON. 

A  HIGH-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.    Luxuriously  appointed.   100  elegant  Bedrooms.    Handsome  Reception 

Rooms.     Waygood's  Electric  Lift.     The  artistic  properties  by  Chavrian,  Paris. 

ABSOLUTE  QUIET.       FREE  FROM  BUS  OR  MOTOR  TRAFFIC. 

CHEF  :  MONSIEUR  MANIN,  FROM  RESTAURANT  VERREY,  REGENT  ST 

Centrally  situated  in  choicest  and  healthiest  part  of  West  End,  and  within  easy  reach  of  Theatres.     Two 

minutes  from  Hyde  Park  (Kensington  Gardens  entrance).    A  few  minutes  from  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  &c. 

Two  minutes  from  Tube  (Queen's  Road  Station).   Unequalled  communication  by  Motor  Bus,  Taxi,  Tube,  and 

Metropolitan  Railway  to  any  part  of  London  and  Suburbs.     Motor  Garage. 

THE   MAXIMUM  OF  COMFORT  AT  MINIMUM  COST. 

.Single  Rooms,  weekly,  3,  3|,  4,  4£  and  5  Guineas.       Daily  from  13/6  [according  to  floor 
Double      .,  „       6,  6  j,  7,  ?£,  8  and  9  Guineas.      „        „      25/-  J     and  position. 

Inclusive  of  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Tea  and  Dinner  served  at  separate  tables. 

Private  Dining  and  Reception  Rooms.  The  Hotel  Omnibus  meets  visitors'  trains  by  order. 

Telegrams  :  "  Mayonnaise  London."  Telephone  :  320  and  321  Park. 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  King  George  V. 


Champagne 

Charles   Heidsieck 


Finest  Extra  Quality. 


Extra  Dry. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 

Telephone:  RBGENT  4940.  Telegrams :" RECITAL,  W^STRAND,  LONDON."          Cables:  " RECITAL,  LONDON." 

INCORPORATED   BY  ROYAL  CHARTER  1882. 


FOUNDED  1868. 


Patron— HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING. 
President  and  Vice-Patron— Field  -Marshal  H.R.H.  The  DUKE   of  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 

COUNCIL. 

Chairman— SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEX,  K.C.M.G. 

Deputy-Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  C.  McLEOD. 

Vice-Presidents. 


H.H.  The  MAHARAJA  OF  MYSORE,  G.C.S.I. 
H.H.    The    MAHARAJA    OP    BJKANER,    G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.  (K.C.S.I. 

H.H.    The    MAHARAJA    RANA    OF    JHALAWAR, 
H.H.  The  SULTAN  OF  PERAK,  K.C.M.G. 
DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
MARQUIS  OF  CREWE.  K.G. 
MARQUIS    OF    ABERDEEN    AND    TEMAIR,    K.T., 

G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  EARL  BEATTY,  G.C.B.,  O.M., 

G.C.V.O.,  D.S.O. 
EARL  BUXTON,  G.C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  DERBY,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V  O. 
EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN,  K.P.,  C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G  ,  G.B.E. 
EARL  OF  MEATH,  K  P.,  G.B  E. 
EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G.,  K.T. 
EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.      [G.C.I.E. 
VISCOUNT     CHELMSFORD,     G.C.S.I.,     GjC.M.G., 
VISCOUNT  GLADSTONE,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E. 
VISCOUNT  LEVERHULME. 
VISCOUNT  MILNER,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
VISCOUNT  NOVAR,  G.C.M.G. 
General  LORD  BYNG  OF  VIMY,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 

M.V.O.   (Governor-General  of  Canada). 
LORD  CARMICHAEL,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G. 
LORD  GLENDYNE. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 


PERRIER-JOUET 

Epernay 

CHAMPAGNE 


London  County  Westminster  &  Parr's 
Bank  Limited 


ESTABLISHED     IN     1836. 


Chairman  :  WALTER  LEAF. 
Deputy- Chairmen  :   SIR  MONTAGU  TURNER,  R.  HUGH  TENNANT. 


AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL ..          ..      £33,000,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL ..          ..          9,003,718 

RESERVE  9,003,718 


(30th  June,   1922.) 
Current,  Deposit  and  other  Accounts       . .  . .  £299,512,964 


Head  Office:  41  LOTHBURY,  LONDON,  E.G. 3. 

Chief  General  Manager:  JOHN  RAE. 
Foreign  Branch  Office  :  82  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 

AFFILIATED   ABROAD 

London  County  Westminster  and  Parr's  Foreign  Bank  Limited. 

Branches  in  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  SPAIN 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  BRITISH  AND   FOREIGN  BANKING  TRANSACTED. 

The  Bank  is  represented  by  Branches  or  Agents  in  all  -the  Principal  Cities  and 
Towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  has  Correspondents  throughout  the  World. 


UNION -CASTLE   LINE 

TO 

SOUTH     AFRICA,    WEST    AND    EAST    AFRICA 
ROYAL   MAIL   SERVICE 

Serving  the  Cape,   Natal,  Transvaal,   Rhodesia,  Mozambique   Coast,   British  East  Africa    (Kenya 
Colony),  Angola,  South-West  Africa,  Mauritius,  &c. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Head   Office  :      3     FENCHURCH     STREET,     LONDON,     E.C.  3. 

Branch  Offices  at  Southampton,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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DEUTZ  &  GELDERMANN 
"GOLD   LACK" 

CHAMPAGNE. 

A  French  Brand. 

Maison  fondee  en  1838 


LA  GRANDE 
MARQUE 

Old  Liqueur 
BRANDY. 


General  Agents;  J.  R.  PARKINGON  &  CO.,  London. 

R.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.  (g^gg^S)  Shipping  &  Passenger  Agents 


PASSAGES  BOOKED  WITH  UNION  CASTLE,  ROYAL  MAIL  S.  P.  Co., 
and  PRINCIPAL  OCEAN  LINES—  WITHOUT  FEE. 

By  R.  H.  C.  MONTAGUE,    F.R.C.I.,  Railway  Approach,    Lee    Station,    S.E.    &  C.  Rly.,  S.E.  12, 
or  c/o  Royal  Colonial    Institute,   Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

Capetown  Address—  R.  MONTAGUE,  CO  Dichmont&Dichmont,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  Adderley  St 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,"Oakfield,"Haslemere  Rd.,Crouch  Hill,N.8 

EXTREMELY  HEALTHY  SITUATION  IN  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  LONDON. 
PREPARATION    FOR   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    AND    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 

Headmaster:  W.  T.  A.  Emtage,  M.A.,  Oxford,  late  Director  of  Educationin  Mauritius. 
SPECIAL   ARRANGEMENTS  for  pupils  from  Overseas  during  Vacations, 

PROSPECTUS    AND    PARTICULARS    ON    APPLICATION. 


British  Empire  Grown 
TOBACCO 

CIGARETl  ES  made  entirely  from 

Rhodesian  Tobacco 

Rhodesian  Turkish        . .        8/4  per  100 
Rhodesian  Virginia        . .        6/8    ,,      ,, 

EARL.    GREY   made  entirely  from 

Rhodesian  Tobacco 

No.  1  Turkish  Oval      . .      6/10  per  100 
No.  3        „  „         . .        8/4     „      „ 

No.  4        „  „         . .        9/4     „      „ 

No.  5        „       Round  . .       12/-     „      „ 
No.  2  Virginia   . .          . .      8/10     „      „ 

TOBACCO 

Earl  Grey            . .          . .       15/8  per  Ib. 
Matabele 15/-    ;,      „ 

Orders  for  quantities  not  less  than  1,000  Cigarettes 

orZlb.  Tobacco  can  be  sent  Overseas  free  from 

English  Duty. 

Cigarettes  (Turkish)  56/-  per  1.000  \  Air-tight  Tins 

( Virginia)  42/-         ..         J  of  100 

Tobacco(Maiabe  le)  9/-  per Ib. J  or  i  Ib.  Airtight  tins 

JOHN    WOOD    &    SON 

(Cigar  and  Tobacco  Importers)  LTD. 

23-2,  QLEE ,  VICIOdIA  STREET.  LONDON 

Telephone:  City  4437.  Telegraphic  Address: 

Etona   Cannon,  London." 


Telegrams:  " Storage, Liverpool  "   Telephone :  8040 

The  Liverpool  Warehousing  Go. 

Ltd., 

Share  and  Debenture  Capital  Fully  Paid,  £1,375,000 

About  600  WAREHOUSES  and  SHEDS 
in  LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTER 

Special  Warehouses  for  Cereals,  Cotton  Oil, 
Provisions,    Rubber,    Sugar,     Tea,     Wool, 
Bonded   Canned  and  General    Goods,  etc. 
AUTHORIZED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT  TO    ISSUE   NEGOTIABLE   WARRANTS 
Master  Porterage  and    Landing,   Carting,    Housing, 
Forwarding  and  Shipping  of   Goods,   Custodians  of 
Goods    for    Banks,    Shipowners,   etc.,    Supervising 
Agents,    Inclusive    Rates    quoted    on    application. 

<!££  THE   OLD  HALL,  LIVERPOOL 


WANTED, 

REPRESENTATION    BY    LONDON 
FIRM    FOR   OVERSEAS    SHIPPER, 

where  wharf  and  warehouse  accommodation, 
centrally  situated  and  modern,  under  advertisers' 
control,  would  be  of  service.  Could  arrange 
collection  of  goods,  clearance  through  Customs, 
storage,  etc.,  and  delivery  at  an  inclusive  rate, 
on  instructions  of  shipper  or  his  appointed 
agents.  Highest  references  exchanged.  Reply, 
VY.,  c/o  ADVERTISEMENT  MANAGER,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue. 
London,  W.C.  2. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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A   Personally-Conducted  Tour  to 

SOUTH    AFRICA 

starting  January  26,  1923,  extending  over  105 
days,  and  providing  not  only  an  Ideal  Holiday 
but  an  unequalled  opportunity  of  making  close 
acquaintance  with  part  of  our  Dominions  overseas. 


MANY   people   to   escape   our   English   Winter   regularly   visit   the 
Riviera  or  other  Sunny  Resorts.     A  trip  to  South  Africa  will 
afford  a  new  experience  of  the  most  pleasurable  character,  under 
equally  favourable  climatic  conditions  and  at  no  more  expense. 

THE  PLAN     The    arrangements    made    provide    for    first-class    accom- 
of  modation  on  the  Windsor  Castle  (Union  SS.,  18,000  tons). 

THE  TOUR  After  visiting  Madeira,  the  next  stay  will  be  made  in  Cape 
Town.  All  the  chief  towns  will  be  taken  en  route,  amongst  them  East 
London,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban,  Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  Bulawayo,  etc. 
Visits  will  be  paid  to  the  Victoria  Falls  and  other  places  famed  for  their 
scenic  beauty.  The  return  journey  will  be  by  way  of  East  Africa,  Suez 
Canal,  Egypt,  Marseilles,  and  Paris.  The  whole  Tour  is  First-Class  through- 
out. Every  accommodation  for  the  comfort  of  the  party  has  been  care- 
fully planned  in  advance. 

THE  While  the  Tour  will  primarily  be  one  of  pure  enjoyment, 

PURPOSE  of  those  who  join  it  will  have  unique  opportunities  of 
THE  TOUR  studying  at  first  hand  the  possibilities  of  trade  and  other 
development.  They  will  be  able  to  realize  the  great  field  for  investment, 
the  future  for  farming  and  fruit  culture,  and  the  facilities  that  are  afforded 
to  suitable  settlers.  It  is  anticipated  that  representatives  of  important 
British  firms  will  join  the  party  with  the  idea  of  combining  business  with 
pleasure,  and  making  plans  and  connections  for  the  expansion  of  their 
business  interests. 

THE  COST      The  inclusive  cost  per  person  will  be  £450.     This  will  be 
of              found  to  be  considerably  less  than  it  would  be  possible 
THE  TOUR     for  any  one  individual  to  cover  the  same  ground  under 
the  same  conditions.        

MR.  GEORGE  AKERMAN  will  take  charge  of  the  Tour  and  will 
personally  conduct  it  throughout.  The  party  is  strictly  limited  in 
number,  and  early  application  for  full  particulars,  or  an  interview, 
should  be  arranged  with  him  at  the  Rhodesia  Information  Office, 
138  Strand,  London,  W.C.2.  Phone:  Central  2648. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

OBJECTS  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

THE  objects  of  the  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  are  defined  by  its  Charter  of  Incorporation 
which  bears  date  the  26th  September,  1882.  It  aims  to  promote  the  preservation  of  a  permanent 
union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  provides  a  place  of 
meeting  for  British  subjects  connected  with  the  Dominions,  the  Colonies,  and  India  ;  for  residents 
in  this  country  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Institute  and  wish  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  seas  ;  for  British  subjects  and  persons  of  direct  British 
parentage  resident  in  foreign  countries.  It  provides  a  Library  containing  the  best  unofficial 
collection  in  existence  of  publications  relating  to  the  Empire  ;  a  comprehensive  Law  Library  ; 
and  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Reception  Rooms.  It  publishes  a  Monthly  Journal  and  offers 
opportunities  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and  for  holding  discussions  upon  subjects  of  Imperial 
interest,  and  it  undertakes  literary,  commercial,  and  statistical  inquiries  in  connexion  with  the 
Empire.  Nothing  in  the  Papers  or  discussions  is  permitted  tending  to  give  the  Institute  a 
party  character.  (Rule  1.) 

FELLOWSHIP. 

The  Membership  comprises  Resident  Fellows  (i.e.,  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom),  Non-Resident  Fellows  (i.e.,  resident  outside  the 
United  Kingdom).  Ladies  may  now  become  Fellows. 

Resident  Fellows  residing  over  50  miles  from  London  pay  a  subscrip- 
tion of  £3  3s.,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  or  may  compound  for  life 
for  £32  11s.,  including  entrance  fee. 

Resident  Fellows  within  50  miles  of  London  pay  a  subscription  of 
£3  3s.,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  £3  3s.,  or  may  compound  for  life  for 
£34  13s.,  including  entrance  fee. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion of  £1  11s.  6d.,  or. may  compound  for  life  for  £16  16s.,  including 
entrance  fee. 

AFFILIATED  MEMBERS. 

An  additional  class  of  Members  who  not  being  British  subjects  cannot 
be  Fellows,  includes  only  such  subjects  of  Foreign  Powers  as  are  either 
British  born  or  are  the  children  of  British  parents  on  both  sides.  They 
are  nominated  and  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  Non-Resident  Fellows, 
and  pay  the  same  fees,  i.e.,  subscription  £1  lls.  6d.,  entrance  fee  £1  Is., 
or  may  compound  for  life  for  £16  16s.,  including  entrance  fee. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Associates  are  those  who  wish  to  support  the  Institute  in  its  patriotic 
work.  They  receive  gratis,  in  return  for  their  subscriptions,  the  monthly 
Magazine— "  United  Empire  "—and  have  the  right  of  attending  all  dinners 
and  meetings  when  papers  are  read,  or  lectures  delivered,  any  Provincial 
Conferences  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Annual  Evening  Reception. 
British  subjects  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  elected  as 
Associates,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  attend  any  Annual  or  Special 
General  Meeting,  or  to  have  the  use  of  the  Institute  Building.  The 
annual  subscription  is  £1  lls.  6d.  There 'is  no  entrance  fee.  Associates 
may  compound  for  life  for  £15  15s. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  FELLOWS  WHOSE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  NOT  IN  ARREAR. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  inarrear,  include  the  use  of  the  Institute 
building,  which  comprises  luncheon,  reading,  writing,  reception,  and  smoking  rooms  ;  a  library 
containing  nearly  150,000  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history,  government,  trade, 
resources  and  development  of  the  British  Dominions.  The  newspaper-room  contains  over  800 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews  from  all  quarters  of  the  Empire.  Books  may  be  borrowed— 
subject  to  the  library  regulations— and  the  correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed  to  the 
care  of  the  Institute,  a  permanent  postal  and  telegraphic  address  being  thus  afforded.  Fellows 
are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  to  introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present 
at  any  Annual  Provincial  Conference  ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Reception,  and  to  introduce 
a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week-days  from  9.30  A.M.  to  8  P.M. 

The  support  of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  beyond  the 
Seas — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for  both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects 
of  extending  knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 
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TOBACCO 


SOUL 


more  than  you  can  find  the  per' 
fume  of  the  natural  rose  in  a 
soulless  imitation. 


Maeterlinck  says  of  flowers  that 

they  yield  up  their  soul  in  per' 

fume. 

What  a  noble  thought  ! 

But  to  the  pipe'lover   there  is 
something     infinitely     sweeter 
than  the  perfume  of  flowers 
the  Soul  of  Craven  Mixture. 
The  Soul  of  "  Craven  "  is  inimit' 
able,  unmatchable.     You  cannot 
find  it  in  other  Tobaccos  any 


How  lovingly  the  smoker  of 
Craven  Mixture  handles  his 
pipe.  To  him  the  taste  and 
perfume  of  Craven  are  indeed 
the  very  SOUL  of  Tobacco- 
something  to  dwell  upon,  to 
revel  in  ;  something,  as  Sir  James 
Barrie  says,  "  to  live  for/' 


Crnven    is    obtainable    in    Ordinary    and    Broad    Cut    and   in 
Cartridge  form  from  all  good  Tobacconists  throughout  the  -world. 


raven 


Made  by  Carreras  U-°  London 
Established  1788 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIPE  is  mentioned. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

THE    NORWAY    OF    THE    NEW    WORLD 


A    Land    of   surpassing    beauty    and 
of  rare    interest   for    the    Traveller. 

For  the  Photographer,  the  Artist,  and  the 
Lover  of  the  Beautiful  in  Nature  its  attrac- 
tions cannot  be  exaggerated.  Its  Dependency, 
LABRADOR,  exceeds  in  its  picturesque 
natural  panoramas  the  much-praised  Fiords 
of  Norway. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  PARADISE 

Abounding  in  game  of  the  finest,  in 
fin,  fur,  and  feather.  Lordly  Caribou 
in  countless  herds.  Rivers  teeming 
with  salmon.  Lakes  filled  with 
trout.  Forests  alive  with  birds  and 
furry  creatures.  All  sport  free  except 
Caribou  hunting,  which  requires  a 
licence  fee  of  $50  (£10),  and  salmon 
fishing,  which  involves  a  rod  tax 
of  $10  (£2). 

FOREST,    MINE,   AND    FARMLAND 
WEALTH. 

Splendid    opportunities     to     acquire 


lands  for  Farming,  mining,  Lumber- 
ing and  Pulp  and  Paper  Making  on 
reasonable  terms,  with  generous 
concessions  from  the  Government 
of  Newfoundland  in  the  way  of 
free  entry  for  all  machinery  and 
equipments  requisite  in  establishing 
new  industries. 

COPPER    and     IRON     MINES 
in  active  operation. 

SAW  MILLS  cutting  extensively 
of  lumber  for  export. 

Two  of  the  world's  largest  PAPER 
MILLS  recently  established. 


A   number  of  copies  of  a  descriptive  booklet  issued  by  the  Reid 

Newfoundland  Company  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 

Thomas  Cook  c~  Son  for  distribution. 


For  further  information  apply  to — 

The  Hon.  Sir  EDGAR  R.  BOWRING 

(High   Commissioner  for  Newfoundland), 
58    Victoria    Street,    LONDON,    S.W.  1. 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

THE    PRESENT   HOME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE 

fine  as  it  is,  is  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  an  ever-expanding  membership  and 

continually   widening   activities. 

A    FUND    OF    £300,000 

is  required  to  enable  the   Council  to  complete  its  plans  for  reconstruction. 

DONATIONS    TO    THIS    END 

have  come  in  steadily  since  the  Fund  was  inaugurated  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner  in  1919,  but  the  total 
necessary  will  only  be  reached  by  keeping  the  great  object  constantly  in  view 


This  illustration  is  a  design  suggested  by  Messrs.  Hart  &  Waterhouse  for  the  new  fafade  of  the 
Institute  in  Northumberland  Avenue.      In  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  Present  accommodation 
for  Members  and  Staff  there  will  be  : 

(a)  A  large  Hall  for  Meetings,  as  a  Memorial  to  the  late  Earl  Grey,  and  to  Fellows 
and  Associates  who  fell  in  the  War.  (b)  A  Luncheon  and  Dining  Room, 
(c)  A  large  extension  of  the  Library  and  Newspaper  Room.  (d)  A  well- 
appointed  Map-Room.  (e)  A  lounge  for  Members  and  their  friends.  (/)  A 
complete  suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  Lady  Members,  to  enable  their  admission 
to  lull  membership.  (g)  An  Art  Gallery  for  Portraits,  Drawings,  etc-,  relating 
to  the  Overseas  Dominions,  Colonies  and  India. 

(See  Form  overleaf.) 
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Moulder  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Steamship  Owners, 

Loading  Brokers,  Passenger,  Insurance  and    General    Forwarding   Agents. 


Freight  Engagements 

made  and  Goods   forwarded 
and  insured 

To  AUSTRALIA 

and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Regular  Steamship  Services 

To  RIVER  PLATE 

and 

To  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Head  Offices— LONDON :     53  Leadenhall  Street. 

Branches  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Newport,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bristol, 

Swansea,  Immingham,  Ipswich,  Dundee, Hull, Hanley  (Stoke-on-Trent),  Bradford,  Southampton, 

Buenos  Aires,  Monte  Video,  Rosario,  La  Plata,  Bahia  B'anca.Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Cape  Town, 

also  at  Sydney  (N.S.W.),  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Port  Moresby  (British  New  Gninea) 


TAXATION 


Under  Section  24  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1920,  all  British  Subjects  ordinarily 
resident  abroad  can  now  claim  repayment  of  Income  Tax  in  the  same  way  as  if 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to  total  exemption  from  Tax  on 
dividends  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Securities.  Furthermore,  many  taxpayers 
are  in  receipt  of  dividends  arising  abroad  which  have  already  suffered,  by 
deduction,  the  standard  rate  of  Colonial  Income  Tax.  Relief  therefrom  can  be 
claimed  under  Section  27  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1920.  Working  in  conjunction 
with  an  eminent  Canadian  Company  we  have  succeeded  recently  in  establishing 
the  claim  of  a  shareholder  to  repayment  of  United'  Kingdom  Income  Tax  on 
dividends  for  the  past  six  years.  Scale  of  Charges  and  copy  of  our  recent  article 
on  "Income  Tax  Relief  "  post  free  on  application.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
preliminary  investigation  and  advice,  our  inclusive  charge  being  based  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  duty  actually  recovered. 


MORRISON  &  MORRISON, 

TAXATION  SPECIALISTS, 

2  SUFFOLK  PLACE,  SEVENOAKS 
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CANADIAN       PACIFIC 


STEAMERS.  HOTELS. 

TME    WOMUJDS       QBEATEST     ' 

Regular  services  of  PASSENGER  and  CARGO  Steamers  from 
Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Bristol,  Antwerp, 
Havre,  Genoa,  and  Naples  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  (summer), 
and  St.  John,  N.B.  (winter)  connecting  with  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY  to  all  parts  of  CANADA  and  the  UNITED 
STATES.  Fast  route  to  JAPAN  and  CHINA  from  Vancouver. 
"  Empress  of  Asia  "  and  "  Empress  of  Russia,"  largest  and 
fastest  steamers  on  the  Pacific.  ALL  BRITISH  service  from 
Vancouver  by  Canadian- Australasian  steamers  to  NEW  ZEALAND 
and  AUSTRALIA. 

MERCHANDISE  forwarded  and  MONEY  ORDERS  issued  by 
DOMINION  EXPRESS. 

APPLY 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 

Charing  Cross,  S.W.I,  and   103  Leadenhall   Street,  E.C.3,    LONDON 

OH  LOCAL  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


BLACK&WHITE 


SCOTCH      WHISKY 
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CHAMPAGNE 

Bon  de  Saint-Hilaire 

EPERNAY 


Extra  Quality  Extra   Dry  Dry 


1911    Vintage 


LONDON  ADDRESS : 

Great    Union    Bon    de    Saint-Hilaire    Champagne    Co.,    Ltd., 
175-176   PICCADILLY,   W.  1 


[INCOME  TAXI 


All  BriHsh  subjects  resident  abroad  can  now  claim  return  of 
Income  Tax  deducted  from  dividends,  rents,  etc.,  in  the 
same  way  as  if  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Entire 
exemption  can  be  claimed  on  foreign  or  colonial  securities. 

COLONIAL     GOVERNMENT     SERVANTS 

Difficulty  is  often  experienced  by  colonial  government 
servants  in  making  claims  for  repayment,  especially  when 
periods  of  leave  come  into  the  question.  By  placing  the 
matter  in  onr  hands  you  will  benefit  by  our  long  experience 
in  such  matters.  Preliminary  advice  free.  Sole  charge, 
121  "0  of  any  amount  recovered. 

rail  particulars  on  application  to 

WILFRED    T.   FRY 

13  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  GARDENS 
LONDON,  S.W.  1  ENGLAND 

Previously  carried  on  as  FRY  &  MORRISON,  418  Strand. 
Change  of  address  necessitated  by  huge  expanse  of  business. 
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.  BRITISH  INDIA 
'NEW  ZEALAND 

Companies'     • 

MAIL.FRHGHT6-PASSENGER  SEEVICES 

I.London    and    Marseilles    to    Bombay,   • 

Karachi  and  Persian  Gulf 
2.London  to  Colombo,  Madras  &  Calcutta. 
S.London  and  Marseilles  to  Ceylon,  China, 

Japan  and  Australia. 
4. London  and  Marseilles  to  Port  Sudan, 

East  and  South  Africa. 
5.London  to  Queensland. 

G.London  (cargo)  and  Southampton  (passengers) 
to  New  Zealand  and  (by  transhipment,  pas- 
sengers only)  Australia  (via  Panama  Canal) 

7. United  Kingdom  (by  any  Atlantic  line)  via 
Vancouver  or  San  Francisco  to  New  Zealand, 

Australia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

S.London    (one    class    only,    third    class    rates)    to 

Australia  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ADDRESS: 

NOB.  1,  2,  3,  4  &  5.^-For  Passage,  P.  <fc  O.  House.  14-16.  Cockspur  Street  S.W.  1  Freight 
or  General  Business,  P.  &  O.  and  B.I  Offices,  122,  Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.C.  3. 

B.I.  Agents,  Gray,   Dawts  <t  Co.,  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.  3. 
No.  6.-J.  B.   Westray  &  Co.,  Ltd..   138.  Leadenhall   Street,   London,  E.C.  3,   or  P.  &  O. 

House,  as  above 

No.  7.— Union  S.S  Co  of  New  Zealand,  Ltd.,  P.  &  O.  House  (First  Floor),  14,  Cockspur 
Street,  London,  S.W.  1,  and,  for  Vancouver  Service,  any  Office  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

No.  8.— P.  &  O.  Branch  Line,  32,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C.  3.  or  P.  &  O.  House,  as  above. 
Pans  (All  Kotites)—Soatte  Francaisc  P.  d  0.,  41,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
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ARRANGEMENTS    FOR    DECEMBER 

As  cards  will  not  be  sent  out  to  individual  members,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  note  be  made  of  the  following  arrangements.  The  Dinners  and  Meetings  will 
be  held,  except  where  otherwise  announced,  at  the  Edward  VII  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  : 

Tuesday,  December  5.  At  8.30  P.M. — "  A  Glimpse  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  " 
(with  Lantern  illustrations),  by  DIRK  BOSHOFF,  Esq.  The  Right  Hon.  Earl 
BUXTON,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

Institute  Dinner  the  same  evening  at  6.45  for  7  p.m.  precisely.  Tickets 
IDs.  6cL,  to  be  procured  in  the  Office  at  least  the  day  before.  Ladies  or  Gentlemen 
may  be  introduced  by  Fellows  or  Associates.  Wine  to  be  ordered  and  paid  for 
at  Dinner.  (Evening  Dress  with  Decorations  for  those  attending  the  Dinner.) 
Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  preside. 
Tuesday,  December  19.  Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  Wireless  Service  between  Australia 
and  Great  Britain,"  by  E.  T.  FISK,  Esq. 

ILLUSTRATED    CHRISTMAS    LECTURES    FOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE 

At  3  P.M.,  as  follows  : 
Friday,  December  29. — "  Round  the   Indian   Ocean,"   by  Lt.-Commander   A.   S. 

ELWELL-SUTTON,  R.N.,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.    Sir  CHARLES  McLEOD  will  preside. 
Wednesday,  January  3. — "  Romance  of  Rhodesia,"  by  G.  de  H.  LARPENT,  Esq.    Sir 

OTTO  BEIT,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

As  the  space  is  limited,  application  should  be  made  for  Tickets  for  these  Christmas 
lectures  before  Dec.  23 ;  it  should  be  stated  for  which  Lecture  tickets  are  required. 

MEETINGS   IN  THE   INSTITUTE  BUILDING 

IMPERIAL    STUDIES 

Friday,  December  8,  at  5.30  P.M.  Meeting  in  the  Library.  "  Historical  Records  of 
Madras,"  by  Professor  H.  H.  DODWELL.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  MESTON,  K.C.S.I., 
will  preside. 

THE    EMPIRE    SOCIAL    CIRCLE 

Thursday,  December  7,  at  8  P.M. — In  the  Smoking  Room.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
Sir  F.  C.  DOVETON  STURDEE,  Bt.,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  will  speak  on 
"  Trafalgar  and  H.M.S.  Victory" 

HOUSE   AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE 
Wednesday,  December  6,  at  4  P.M. — In  the  Smoking  Room.     Illustrated  Lantern 

Lecture  :    "  Peru's  Potentialities   as   a  Wool   and  Hair   Producing  Country," 

by  Colonel  STORDY. 
Wednesday,  December  20. — Paper  by  "  Canada's  Greatest  Practical  Psychologist 

and  Educator,"  Miss  MAUD  HALLAM,  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  COCKBURN,  K.C.M.G., 

M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  LUNCHEON  ROOM  is  now  open,  daily,  from  12.30  to  2.30. 
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The  Institute    a  not  responsible  for   statements    made  or  opinions   expressed   by 
authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

BY  a  clear  majority  of  seventy-three  over  all  other  parties  combined, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  Government  has  received  the  vote  of  confidence 

,  for  which  he  went  to  the  country.     The  Conservative 
The  General  ,  .  •,    -,  1  ,      «,, 

_.  triumph  was  probably  greater  by  fifty  per  cent,  at  least 

Election.  n 

than  was  generally  expected,  but  was  not  as  surprising 

as  the  number  of  seats  captured  by  Labour,  which  with  144  members 
is  the  second  largest  party  in  the  new  Parliament.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
personal  following  amounts  to  58,  and  the  Liberals  who  are  pledged  to 
support  Mr.  Asquith  number  60.  Among  the  more  notable  defeats 
were  those  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu,  Mr.  Henderson, 
the  Labour  Leader,  and  Sir  A.  Griffith-Boscawen.  The  strength  of 
Labour  and  the  weakness  of  Liberalism  are  facts  of  twin  significance. 
For  the  first  time  in  British  Parliamentary  history  Labour  claims 
the  status  of  official  Opposition.  A  certain  number  of  its  triumphs 
were  due  to  three  corner  contests,  and  those  triumphs  would  possibly 
have  been  still  more  numerous  but  for  the  very  frank  character  of 
its  programme,  including  the  proposal  of  a  capital  levy.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  more  moderate  Labour  leaders  to  whittle  down  this 
menace  or  explain  it  away  were  unavailing,  and  by  a  striking  coin- 
cidence Switzerland,  on  the  eve  of  the  polls,  provided  an  object  lesson 
in  the  effect  which  the  mere  prospect  of  a  levy  on  private  fortunes  is 
bound  to  have  on  business.  The  moral  of  the  elections  unquestion- 
ably is  that  the  country  is  eager  for  a  period  of  respite  from  adventures, 
domestic  or  foreign.  No  man  could  be  involved  in  so  many  crises 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  hope 
still  to  retain  the  general  confidence.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  committed 
himself  to  nothing  beyond  a  determination  to  provide  a  stable  Govern- 
ment and  to  examine  all  questions  with  an  eye  to  economy,  the  restor- 
ation of  prosperity,  and  the  consolidation  of  peace,  so  far  as  that 
can  be  effected  conformably  with  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  Much  play  has  been  made  of  his  suggestion  that  on  some 
problems  he  did  not  quite  know  where  he  stood  ;  that  element  of 
uncertainty  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  he  has  an  open  mind. 
In  making  a  fresh  start  the  open  mind  is  better  than  panaceas  which 
prove  impracticable. 
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ME.  BONAR  LAW'S  majority  is  the  more  satisfactory  because  it 
will  now  be  clear  that  Lord  Curzon  as  Foreign  Minister  has  the 
.  country  behind  him,   and  not  only  the  country  but 

.  ff  .  the  Empire.    From  his  speech  in  the  City,  on  November 

8th,  we  gather  that  Lord  Curzon  has  the  fullest  sym- 
pathy with  the  undertaking  of  the  late  Government  to  inform  and 
consult  the  Dominions  as  to  Foreign  policy.  Whatever  the  diffi- 
culties— they  were  pointed  out  by  Sir  James  Masterton-Smith  after 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard's  address — it  will  in  the  future  be  increasingly 
incumbent  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  whole  Empire.  The  anxieties 
of  the  situation  abroad  have  in  no  way  been  relieved  since  the  break 
up  of  the  Coalition.  France,  notwithstanding  the  disappearance  from 
office  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  has  shown  no  disposition  to  modify  her  atti- 
tude on  the  question  of  reparations,  and  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wirth, 
the  German  Chancellor,  opens  up  little  prospect  of  improvement  in  the 
situation.  Regarding  the  Near  East,  the  French  have  been  forced 
into  line  with  Great  Britain  by  rapid  developments  in  the  pretensions 
of  the  Kemalists.  M.  Poincare  expresses  astonishment  that  news- 
papers can  speak  of  misunderstandings,  but  it  is  not  a  very  hazardous 
assumption  that  the  French  will  give  their  whole-hearted  support 
to  the  British  during  the  meeting  with  the  Kemalists  at  Lausanne, 
because  the  Kemalists  have  made  any  other  course  impossible  if  the 
Turks  are  not  to  be  the  only  people  defeated  in  the  war  able  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  victors.  They  have  already  taken  action  in  Constanti- 
nople in  defiance  of  the  Mudania  agreement,  they  have  repudiated 
debts  and  the  Capitulations,  and  have  shown  their  hand  by  deposing 
the  Sultan  who  had  to  seek  refuge  on  a  British  warship,  and  is 
now  in  Malta.  He  has  not  abdicated,  but  the  Heir  Presumptive, 
Abdul  Medjid  Effendi,  has  been  elected  at  Angora  as  Kaliph.  After 
all  we  have  heard  of  Moslem  concern  for  the  Khalifate,  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  Sultan's  person  as  its  head,  the  Kemalists  have 
delivered  a  blow  which  the  Moslem  agitator  finds  embarrassing. 
Major  Henry,  in  the  most  interesting  talk,  summarized  in  another  part 
of  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  puts  the  case  for  the  Kemalists 
strongly  and  from  actual  experience,  but  the  stronger  their  case  the 
less  need  for  precipitate  action  now  that  Europe  is  prepared  to  further 
their  legitimate  aspirations  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

ONE  item  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  programme,  to  which  we  attach 
the  very  greatest  importance,  is  to  discover  how  trade  within  the 
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Empire  can  best  be  developed.     If  the  Dominions  agree,  an  economic 
conference  will  be  summoned  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  in  what 
.  way  "  the  vast  trade  of  which  the  resources  of  the 

•?  Empire  admit  "  can  be  promoted.    With  the  Duke  of 

,  Devonshire   and  Mr.    Ormsby   Gore   at   the    Colonial 

Office,  Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Greame  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Sir  William  Joynson  Hicks  at  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade,  there  can  be  little  question,  given  the  co-operation  of  the 
Dominions,  as  to  the  excellent  results  that  should  accrue  from  such  a 
conference.  Few  surveys  of  British  trade  have  been  studied  more 
widely  or  carried  greater  conviction  than  Sir  Philip  Lloyd- Greame's 
published  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  in  April  last.  What  the  Dominions, 
the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates  mean  to  British  trade 
has  never  been  more  forcibly  shown,  and  every  month  goes  to 
strengthen  the  conclusions  at  which  Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Greame  arrived 
after  exceptional  opportunity  for  getting  at  the  facts.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  advocates  of  closer  Imperial  trade  relations  look  at 
things  too  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  profit  to  Great  Britain. 
To  that  the  answer  is  that  trade  is  a  mutual  affair :  more  British 
exports  to  the  members  of  the  Empire  overseas  mean  more  imports 
from  them  in  return.  Considerable  as  the  mutual  benefits  already 
are,  valuable  as  modest  preferential  tariffs  have  undoubtedly  proved, 
we  have  only  touched  the  very  fringe  of  the  economic  opportunities 
opened  up  by  the  Empire.  A  Fordney  tariff  may  yet  be  something 
for  which  all  Britons  will  be  thankful  if  it  induces  them  to  look  to  their 
own  Empire  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

FOLLOWING  so  promptly  on  the  recent  Fiscal  Commission  Report, 

Mr.  T.  N.  Ainscough's  "  Report  on  the  Conditions  and  Prospects  of 

British  Trade  in  India  '*  will  be  studied  with  peculiar 

ri^s'  interest  in  commercial  and  industrial  circles.     It  is  a 

searching  and  lucid  analysis  of  the  change  which  has 

overtaken  Indian  markets  as  well  as  Indian  politics. 

"  The    greatest    curse    that    India    will    ever    know,"    writes    "  an 

influential  and  well-informed  Anglo-Indian,"  whose  letter  is  quoted 

by  the   Times,  "will  be  the  transformation  from   an  agricultural 

to  an  industrial   country."     Such  a   transformation  is  in  process, 

and   has   been   quickened   by   augmented   duties    on   imports    into 

India.    The  Fiscal  Commission  recommended  a  moderate  measure  of 

protection,  but  Mr.  Ainscough  points  out  that  the  effect  of  existing 
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so-called  revenue  duties  is  already  protective.  The  British  exporter 
to  India  has  been  faced  with  serious  problems  by  no  means  wholly 
due  to  economic  conditions  and  the  sudden  and  severe  slump  after 
the  boom.  The  attitude  of  the  native  towards  British  goods  has  been 
affected  by  the  non-co-operation  movement,  and  though  there  are  signs 
of  improvement,  the  path  of  the  British  trader  for  the  next  few  years 
will  be  most  difficult.  "  It  will  largely  depend,"  says  Mr.  Ainscough, 
"  upon  the  courage,  tact,  and  good  will  of  the  British  commercial 
community  in  India  if  we  wish  to  maintain  that  remarkable  position 
of  power  and  influence  which  has  been  built  up  by  generations  of 
British  merchants  on  the  grim  rock  of  rectitude,  trust,  and  fair  dealing." 
His  invitation  to  Lancashire  to  accept  the  present  position  as  a  fait 
accompli,  in  other  words  to  take  tariff  blows  "  lying  down,"  will  we 
imagine  not  meet  with  a  very  ready  response. 

SATISFACTORY  settlements  have  happily  been  effected  in  regard 
to  two  questions  which  closely  concern  overseas  interests.     (1)  The 

Executive  Council  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition 
Two  ^  have  undertaken  that  the  resources  of  the  Empire  shall 

Sttl  d*31         ^e  utilized  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  in  the  service 

of  the  Exhibition,  and  (2)  British  and  Canadian  repre- 
sentatives in  Conference  have  agreed  upon  the  conditions  that  will 
regulate  the  admission  of  store  cattle  to  Great  Britain.  That  there 
shall  be  no  further  misunderstanding  as  to  the  catering  for  the  Exhi- 
bition has  been  ensured  by  the  invitation  to  High  Commissioners  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  to  join  the 
Executive  Council.  There  is  some  suggestion  of  a  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry.  It  is  fully  realized  that  the  Exhibition  must  be  an 
object  lesson  in  the  ability  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  to 
supply  practically  everything  any  one  of  them  may  need.  Only  if 
the  Empire  is  unable  to  supply  an  essential  commodity  can  the  foreign 
element  be  allowed  to  intrude.  In  connection  with  the  Canadian 
cattle  agreement  which  gives  effect  to  Parliamentary  resolutions,  there 
are  two  points  to  be  noted.  It  was  recently  urged  on  behalf  of  South 
Africa  that  the  Union  expects  its  cattle  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  Canadian,  and  the  Conference  assented  to  the  view  that 
legislation  on  the  subject  "  must  be  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire."  The  second  point  is  that 
British  agriculturists,  having  made  their  stand  and  lost,  withdraw 
all  active  opposition.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
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it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Bledisloe,  to  drop  a  motion 
against  removing  the  embargo ;  the  hope  of  its  sponsors  was  that  the 
vote  of  the  late  Parliament  might  be  reversed  in  the  new.  "  Let  us 
accept  the  decision  as  Englishmen,"  said  Mr.  H.  C.  Gardner,  and 
this  characteristically  sporting  spirit  will  go  far  to  destroy  unkindly 
memories. 

MRS.  TAWSE  JOLLIE'S  faith  has  been  justified  by  Southern 
Rhodesia's  vote.  By  a  majority,  on  a  poll  of  14,763,  of  2,785  the 

Rhodesians  declared  in  favour  of  Responsible  Govern- 
.  ment.  Sir  Charles  Coghlan  and  his  friends  have  won  the 

day,  though  the  terms  offered  by  General  Smuts 
were  regarded  by  many  students  of  Rhodesian  affairs  as  a 
great  improvement  on  those  outlined  in  Mr.  Churchill's  dispatch  of 
December  last.  The  simpler  and  more  profitable  course  would  doubt- 
less have  been  immediately  to  become  a  province  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  It  would  have  relieved  the  Colonists  of  many  anxieties 
and  a  load  of  debt.  But  Rhodesia  has  refused,  in  the  words  of  the 
advocates  of  responsible  government,  "  to  sell  her  wholly  British 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  Union  pottage."  The  determining  influence 
was  perhaps  a  desire  to  escape  the  embarrassments  of  the  dual 
language  and  the  racial  problems  which  are  unfortunately  kept  alive 
by  the  followers  of  General  Hertzog.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
considered  that  the  entrance  of  Rhodesia  into  the  Union  would  go  far 
to  strengthen  the  British  side,  and  recognition  of  this  fact  accounted 
for  the  criticisms  with  which  General  Smuts'  offer  was  assailed  by  the 
Nationalists  to  the  South.  That  Rhodesia's  destiny  ultimately  will 
be  to  join  the  Union  is  the  general  belief,  and  General  Smuts,  in  an 
appeal  on  the  eve  of  the  poll,  asked,  Why  lose  time  on  an  experiment 
which  carries  risks  and  is  admittedly  only  temporary  ?  Wisely  or 
unwisely,  as  events  must  be  left  to  prove,  the  Rhodesians  have  taken 
their  decision  in  that  spirit  of  courage  and  independence  which  has 
"made  their  country  what  it  is  to  Africa  and  the  Empire. 

THE  wide  and  diverse  interests  of  the  British  Empire — interests 
which  it  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to 

assist  in  harmonizing — could  not  be  more  strikingly 
Institute  illustrated  than  by  the  speeches  delivered  at  the 
5,n  .  luncheons  to  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastri  and  Sir  William 

Allardyce  and  the  address  by  Sir  Frederick  Lugard 
with  the  subsequent  discussion  on  "  The  Growth  of  Empire." 
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Mr.  Sastri  represents  all  that  is  best  in  the  New  India,  anxious  to 
become  an  equal  partner  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
and  Sir  William  Allardyce  stands  for  that  fine  body  of  Governors 
who  have  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the  bonds  but  for  which  such 
an  address  as  Sir  Frederick  Lugard's  would  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility. ,  It  is  a  liberal  education  in  the  facts  and  theories  of  Empire 
to  read  such  speeches  as  those  of ,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Mr.  Sastri, 
Sir  William  Allardyce,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  Sir  James  Master  ton- 
Smith,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Thomas  Eobinson,  and  Sir  Alfred 
Pickford.  This  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  would  be  no  mean  issue 
if  it  carried  nothing  else.  Those  speeches  would  have  been  supple- 
mented by  yet  another  if  Sir  Tom  Bridges,  the  new  Governor  of 
South  Australia,  had  not  unfortunately  been  prevented  by  his  many 
engagements  from  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  Institute ;  but  though 
he  could  not  become  a  guest,  he  readily  enrolled  himself  as  a  Fellow. 
India  and  the  Dominions  apart,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  in  his  remarkable 
survey  of  recent  developments,  included  not  only  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  Protectorates,  all  of  whom  are  feeling  in  greater  or  less  degree 
the  influence  of  British  political  example  and  education,  but  the 
Mandated  territories.  He  is  not  alone  in  entertaining  misgivings 
regarding  the  Mandate  system.  In  the  near  future  that  system  may 
be  a  source  of  embarrassment  alike  to  the  Mandatories  and  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  from  whom  they  derive  their  title. 

ITALY  has  passed  through  a  revolution  which  is  surely  unique. 
Badly  handled  it  would  have  involved  the  country  in  civil  war,  adding 

another  to  the  many  tragic  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Italy's  Con-  these  last  ten  years.  As  it  is,  the  revolution  involved 
stitutiona  yerv  ^tle  more  bloodshed  than  an  ordinary  election, 

and  the  King  himself,  by  a  master  stroke  of  constitu- 
tionalism, called  the  leader  of  the  revolt 'to  his  Councils.  The  story 
of  the  Fascisti  is  wanting  in  no  element  of  dramatic  completeness. 
When  the  Socialists  triumphed  at  the  polls  and  the  Bolshevist  menace 
became  serious  in  Italy,  one  Mussolini,  ex-Socialist,  who  put  country 
first  and  had  distinguished  himself  during  the  war,  called  into  exist- 
ence a  body  of  young  patriots  prepared  to  resist  all  measures  of  a 
subversive  or  confiscatory  character.  It  was  a  great  middle-class 
movement,  was  actively  supported  by  capital  and  owners  of  property, 
and  was  tacitly  welcomed  by  Ministers  without  the  courage  to  deal 
with  the  enemies  of  society  by  the  only  means  that  afforded  hope  of 
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crushing  extremism  at  its  inception.  It  was  encouraged  by  the 
thinly-disguised  sympathy  of  the  army  and  the  police.  The  Fascist! 
—whose  black  shirts  will  be  as  famous  in  Italian  history  as  the  red 
shirts  of  Garibaldi — grew  until  they  became  practically  a  State 
within  a  State.  Mussolini  commandeered  whatever  he  wanted,  sup- 
pressed what  he  disliked  from  a  newspaper  to  a  meeting,  and  was 
a  terror  to  every  Socialist  in  the  land.  In  October  his  men  were 
at  the  gates  of  Eome  itself.  The  Government  decided  to  proclaim 
martial  law.  It  was  a  supreme  and  tense  moment.  The  King  refused 
to  sign.  He  read  the  portents  aright.  The  Cabinet  resigned,  and 
the  King  invited  Signor  Mussolini  to  form  a  Government.  The 
commission  was  accepted  and  within  a  couple  of  days  Mussolini 
was  head  of  a  Ministry  in  which  General  Diaz  took  the  portfolio  for 
War  and  Admiral  Thaon  di  Kevel  that  of  Marine.  The  Fascisti  were 
at  once  demobilized,  and  messages  were  sent  out  to  France  and  Great 
Britain  giving  assurance  that  Italy  regards  Allied  solidarity  as 
indispensable.  This  remarkable  revolution,  crowned  by  a  great 
constitutional  coup,  has  for  its  chief  significance  proof  of  the  power 
latent  in  the  middle  classes  if  leadership  is  forthcoming. 

IT  is  the  very  irony  of  economic  fate  that  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  world  is  agreed  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  Government  control 
in  any  industry,  British  rubber  plantation  interests 
The  Rubber  ^oui^  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  invoke 
Government  intervention.  The  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  lively  concern  by  thousands  of  shareholders,  planters, 
and  manufacturers.  In  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  authorities 
to  participate  by  legislation,  British  action  is  certainly  not  lacking 
in  courage.  It  has  been  rendered  necessary  because  the  industry 
as  a  whole  could  not  be  induced  to  undertake  the  voluntary  restric- 
tion proposed  by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association.  Now  that  the 
scheme  of  the  Colonial  Office  Committee  presided  over  by  Sir  James 
Stevenson  has  been  introduced  into  Malaya  and  Ceylon,  and  the 
price  of  rubber  has  risen  to  over  one  shilling  per  pound — whether  cause 
and  effect,  or  mere  coincidence  there  is  nothing  to  show — manu- 
facturers' associations  are  protesting  emphatically  against  this  inter- 
ference with  a  free  market,  and  others  who  claim  to  be  among  the 
economists  of  the  industry  are  busy  forecasting  the  benefits  which 
the  imposition  of  restrictive  duties  on  British  output  will  confer  on 
the  Dutch  planters.  Dutch  aloofness  is  matter  for  regret  and  even 
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surprise.  The  Dutch  rubber  plantations  would  be  non-existent  but 
for  British  enterprise  ;  but  in  matters  of  commerce  sentiment  cannot 
be  looked  for.  The  Dutch,  moreover,  may  reasonably  argue  that  it 
is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  so  many  British  producers  have  only  learned 
the  necessity  for  economy  in  estate  management  in  the  hour  when 
their  business  is  menaced  with  bankruptcy.  If  the  Stevenson  scheme 
prevents  disaster,  it  really  matters  little  what  alien  interests  it 
benefits.  The  collapse  of  the  British  rubber  .plantation  industry  would 
mean  in  the  end  famine  prices  for  the  commodity,  and  manufacturers- 
and  consumers  would  be  more  heavily  hit  than  they  can  be  now. 

To  save  the  Victory  is  an  Empire  obligation  ;   the  grand  old  ship 

is  the  picturesque,  romantic,  and  tangible  embodiment  of  the  wooden 

walls    which,    manned    by    hearts    of    oak,    ensured 

a"  Britannia's  sea  power.    Admiral  Sir  Doveton  Sturdee'a 

article  will  be  read  everywhere  with  profound  interest — the  more 

profound  when  it  is  remembered  that  December  8th  is  the  anniversary 

of  his  own  victory  over  von  Spee.    From  Trafalgar  to  the  Falklands  : 

the  theme  is  as  inspiring  and  full  of  significance  as  the  story  of  the 

Navy  from  Drake  to  Nelson. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  Government  of  South 
Australia  is  offering  40,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  on  the  Murray  to 
British  ex-service  men  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  Imperial  Preference  on 
dried  fruits.  The  "  amazing  record  "  of  Renmark  and  Mildura  is 
summarized  by  Miss  Muriel  Farr  in  her  article  on  "  The  Promise  of 
Irrigation,"  and  the  offer  to  the  British  ex-service  men  suggests  that 
the  authorities  are  moving  in  the  direction  she  so  forcibly  indicates. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  Show  this  year  was  of  Imperial  interest.  A 
succession  of  cars  symbolized  the  Dominions,  and  if  the  purpose  were 
to  give  the  crowds  who  lined  the  route  an  idea  of  the  resources,  the 
products,  and  the  attractions  of  the  Overseas  members  of  the  Empire, 
it  was  undoubtedly  achieved.  The  Empire  Migration  Committee 
could  not  design  a  better  advertisement  and  object-lesson.  Thousands 
in  'bus  and  train  returning  home  talked  of  the  Dominions  and  the 
Colonies,  and  compared  notes. 

THE  FLAG. — Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Sadler,  M.A.,  concluded  an  Empire  Day  address  to  the  children 
of  Sao  Paulo  with  the  following  happy  description  of  the  British  flag  :  "  We  may  look  at  the 
red,  white,  and  blue,  and  remember  them  as  follows  :  The  red  is  the  colour  of  the  blood  of 
all  the  brave  men  and  women  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  to  make  and  save  the  Empire. 
The  blue  reminds  us  of  the  seas  ruled  by  Britannia,  while  the  white  may  represent  the 
unspotted  honour  on  which  the  Empire  stands,  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  pure 
and  unsullied." 
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THE  "  VICTORY'S  '"    LIFE-HISTORY   AND   WHAT   SHE   MEANS   TO 

THE    EMPIRE. 

By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  SIR  F.  C.  DOVETON  STURDEE,  Bart.,  G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,LL.D. 

THE  Victory !  Nelson's  famous  flagship.  An  Imperial  treasure  and  a  living 
inspiration  to  all  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Empire.  The  story  of  her  fame 
needs  no  recapitulation  to  older  generations,  but  the  magic  and  glory  of  her  life 
history,  the  part  she  and  others  played  in  the  days  when  the  Empire  was  in  the 
making,  and  the  glorious  lessons  to  be  learned  from  her,  are  of  more  than  academic 
interest  to  the  generations  of  to-day  and  those  as  yet  unborn,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  over- emphasize  their  importance. 

Every  one  knows  how,  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  she  proclaimed  the  deathless 
message  :  "  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  Duty  "  ;  and  then, 
with  the  signal  "  Closer  Action  "  nailed  to  her  masthead,  broke  with  resistless 
power  and  majesty  through  the  inflexible  Franco-Spanish  lines.  Magic  word 
"  Duty  " — the  watchword  of  Britons  the  world  over,  and  for  which  countless 
thousands  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  Empire. 

The  hon- 
ours of  Tra- 
falgar were 
sufficient  in 
themselves  to 
make  the 
Victory 
famous,  and 
yet  she  was 
famous  before 
ever  Trafalgar 
was  fought. 
It  was  in  her 
that  Nelson 
pursued,  over 
the  Atlantic 
to  the  West 
Indies  and 
back  again, 


From  a  drawing  by  Charles  Dixon,  R.I. 
The  "Victory"  going  into  action  at  Trafalgar. 


the  fleet  which  Napoleon  believed  would  carry  him  across  the  Channel  to  conquer 
the  only  State  in  Europe  that  had  never  yielded  to  his  sword. 

.  On  that  occasion  Nelson  chose  the  Victory  for  his  flag,  not  because  she  was 
the  fastest  of  all  the  three-deckers,  nor  yet  because  she  was  the  hardest-hitting 
battleship  afloat.  He  chose  her  because  he  hoped  to  emulate  in  her  the  battle 
honours  which  she  already  possessed.  The  Victory  was  the  flagship  of  Admiral 
Sir  John  Jervis  when,  with  fifteen  ships  against  twenty-seven,  he  routed  his 
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country's  enemies  at  St.  Vincent.  She  was  the  flagship  of  Lord  Hood  when  he 
occupied  Toulon,  and  conquered  Corsica.  She  was  the  flagship  of  Lord  Howe, 
when,  in  face  of  every  obstacle,  he  relieved  Gibraltar  after  three  years  of  siege 
and  defeated  the  combined  fleets  investing  it.  She  was  the  flagship  in  turn  of 
Keppel  and  Kempenfelt,  and  majestically  sailed  the  seas,  a  living  emblem  of 
that  Sea  Power  which  created  the  far-flung  Empire  of  to-day,  and  upon  which 
the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  that  Empire  still  depend. 

It  must  have  been  a  vision  of  the  future  that  inspired  Pietro  Mocenigo,  a 
famous  Ambassador  of  Venice,  to  write,  centuries  ago  :  "  This  Nation  has  for  its 
territory  the  ocean,  whereupon  it  trades  with  the  Universe,  or  establishes  its 
dominions  with  the  movable  forts  of  its  ships,  which,  uniting  force  with  speed, 
diffuse  to  the  boundaries  of  the  world  the  glorious  traffickings  of  their  own  valour." 
She  was  laid  down  in  the  Year  of  Victories,  the  year  1759,  the  year  made  glorious 
by  Minden,  Lagos,  and  Quiberon,  the  year  in  which  Wolfe  gave  his  life  at  Quebec. 
No  other  ship  had  ever  one  tithe  of  her  renown  ;  no  other  ship  can  ever  hope  to 
rival  her. 

And  after  Trafalgar,  no  less  than  before,  she  has  played  her  part.  It  is  not 
that  she  has  borne  continuously  the  Flag  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Ports- 
mouth, nor  yet,  as  the  proud  prefix  "  H.M.S."  will  show,  has  remained  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  upon  the  active  list.  It  is  something  more  than  that. 

In  Nelson's  day,  the  day  of  "  wooden  walls "  and  "  wind-jammers,"  his 
countrymen  had  one  supreme  advantage,  a  sea-girt  island  home  in  which  they 
lived  secure  and  immune  from  invasion.  The  population  was  roughly  one-fifth 
of  the  total  of  to-day,  and  the  country  in  times  of  stress  was  self-supporting. 
The  Outposts  of  the  Empire  were  held  by  hardy  adventurers  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  from  whom,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  communications 
when  an  emergency  arose,  succour  in  the  form  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  neither 
expected  nor  demanded. 

The  Napoleonic  Wars,  however  world-wide  their  influence  may  have  been 
in  later  days,  were  practically  limited  in  area  to  the  confines  of  Europe  and 
the  surrounding  seas,  and  Nelson's  countrymen  rightly  regarded  successful  fleet 
actions  as  presenting  an  inviolable  bulwark  between  themselves  and  their 
Continental  enemies.  They  did  not,  and  many  to-day  do  not,  fully  realize  that 
the  sea  itself  is  not  a  fence,  but  rather  a  high  road,  and  that  it  is  through  the 
Imperial  Navies  under  the  good  Providence  of  God  that  the  preservation  of  the 
Empire  as  a  homogeneous  whole  can  be  maintained.  That  is  a  truth  which  the 
Victory,  since  Trafalgar,  has  never  allowed  us  to  forget,  and  the  lessons  of  the 
Great  War,  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  are  before  us  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  the  Nelsonian  traditions  and  all  that  they  imply. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  cannot  do  without  the  Victory.  And  yet,  like  one  of 
her  own  seamen  in  the  olden  days,  she  rests  on  crutches,  a  helpless  cripple,  unable 
to  move  without  danger. 

It  is  difficult  in  untechnical  language  to  explain  why  this  is  so.  For  the 
Victory  is  made  of  oak,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  oak  furniture,  such  as 
chests,  and  chairs,  and  coffers,  will  last  and  endure  for  centuries,  even  when 
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neglected ;  and  the  Victory  has  not  been  neglected.  She  has  been  tended  with 
loving  care.  The  true  comparison,  however,  is  not  between  the  Victory  and  an 
oaken  chest,  but  between  the  Viciory  and  an  oaken  gatepost  in  the  fields.  A  cen- 
tury-old gatepost  which  on  Monday  stood  erect,  on  Tuesday  may  be  lying  pros- 
trate ;  for  the  portion  under  ground  may  have  rotted  away.  So  with  the  Victory. 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  those  parts  of  the  vessel's  ribs  below  the  water-line, 
serve  the  ship  as  foundations  serve  a  house.  But  they  have  been  immersed  in 
water  for  more  than  a  century  and  are  in  places  as  decayed  as  the  planking 
with  which  they  are  sheathed.  Yet  they  are  expected  to  support  five  storeys 
above  them,  the  Orlop,  the  Gun  Deck,  the  Middle  Deck,  the  Main  Deck,  the 
Quarter  Deck  (with  Forecastle  and  Poop),  besides  the  guns  and  masts  and  spars. 

Resort  cannot  be  had  to  any  process  analogous  to  underpinning,  because  a 
wooden  ship  is  all  of  one  piece ;  and,  having  no  rock,  like  a  church,  on  which 
to  base  its  foundations,  alters  shape  through  length  and  breadth,  if  any  integral 
part  be  removed.  There  is  no  remedy  but  (in  homely  phrase)  to  unpick  from  the 
top.  This  process  explains,  however,  why  it  is  that  any  steps  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Victory  must  be  accompanied  by  a  restoration  of  the  ship  to  the 
appearance  she  wore  at  Trafalgar.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
under  water  timbers  were  good  and  sound,  changes  were  introduced  into  the 
upper  works,  and  fashions  which  Nelson  never  knew  were  inadvisedly  added. 
By  the  agreement  of  all  who  have  examined  her  history,  there  is  no  case  for  the 
retention  of  these  structural  innovations.  The  building  plans  of  the  ship  are 
still  extant,  and  while  every  plank  that  Nelson  trod  will  be  religiously  preserved, 
intruding  timbers  will  be  replaced  by  such  as  conform  to  the  original  design. 

The  expense  will  be  considerable,  and  some  may  ask  whether  the  whole 
cost  should  not  devolve  upon  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Victory,  like  any  other  ship  in  commission,  has  required  in  the 
past,  and  will  require  in  the  future,  both  maintenance  and  upkeep.  The 
provisions  of  these  the  Admiralty  has  always  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust. 
Within  the  last  few  months  the  Lords  Commissioners  have  moved  the  ship, 
still  proudly  wearing  an  Admiral's  flag,  into  a  dock  consecrated  for  all  time  to 
her  sole  use  ;  they  have  furnished  the  dock  with  new  gates  of  the  latest  patterns  ; 
they  have  relieved  the  vessel's  hold  of  550  tons  of  ballast ;  and  supported  her 
sound  timbers  by  an  iron  cradle,  as  the  body  of  a  cripple  is  supported  by  crutches. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Admiralty  can  do  no  more.  In  the  first 
place,  by  immemorial  British  custom,  the  rebuilding  of  a  battleship  which  is  still 
in  commission  can  only  be  carried  out  with  money  specifically  raised  for  the 
purpose ;  and  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  Victory  should  not  be  put 
upon  the  Estimates.  She  is  not  to  be  weighed,  like  a  newly  voted  ironclad,  in 
the  scale  of  immediate  necessities.  Her  value  is  no  transitory  thing ;  and  the 
patriotism,  which  she  magically  stirs,  would  evaporate  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

And  secondly  the  age  of  wooden  battleships  is  gone,  and  from  the  Dockyards 
the  men  who  built  them.  The  knowledge  of  what  the  Victory  requires  is  confined 
to  the  body  of  specialists  in  the  Society  for  Nautical  Research,  whom  the 
Admiralty  has  appointed  to  conduct  the  Victory's  restoration. 
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At  present  there  is  no  proposal  to  put  the  vessel,  when  restored,  into  the 
water  again,  for  that  would  mean  the  repetition  a  century  hence  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  us  to-day  ;  neither  is  it  intended  to  remove  Nelson's  flagship 
from  the  Active  List,  for  the  upkeep  of  the  ship  must  be  provided  for,  and  to 
whom  could  she  be  confided  more  appropriately  than  to  the  sailors  who  have 
preserved  her  from  Nelson's  day  to  our  own,  and  in  whose  heart  the  spirit  of 
Nelson  burns  with  undiminished  brightness  ? 


From  an  etching,  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  R.A. 
The  "  Victory." 

The  preservation  of  this  priceless  relic,  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  soul 
of  an  Island  Race,  should  be  regarded  as  an  Imperial  Duty,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
trust  which  has  been  confided  to  me  as  President  of  the  Society  for  Nautical 
Research  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  smallest  subscription  will  give  each  member  of  the  Empire  a  personal 
interest  in  a  work  of  Imperial  importance ;  a  work  which  will  preserve 
for  posterity  an  emblem  of  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  past  chapters  of  the  Empire's 
history,  and  which  will  enable  our  children  and  our  children's  children  to  draw 
the  same  inspiration  from  this  noble  ship  that  we  have  drawn  ourselves,  and 
our  fathers  before  us. 

***  The  sum  of  £150,000  is  needed.  It  is  proposed  thoroughly  to  overhaul  the  Victory, 
to  refit  her  in  the  rig  in  which  she  fought  at  Trafalgar,  to  remove  nineteenth  century 
anachronisms,  and  to  replace  the  beautiful  bow,  figurehead,  and  stern,  which  were  altered 
out  of  recognition  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  otirect  to  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  F.  C.  Doveton  Sturdee, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  at  the  Victory  Offices,  233  High  Holborn,  London, 
W.C.  1,  or  may  be  paid  into  all  Branches  and  Agencies  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  London 
Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 
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THE  PROMISE  OF  IRRIGATION. 

By  MURIEL   FARE. 

IN  1884,  when  the  present  Treasurer  of  South  Australia  was  engaged  in  trading 
on  the  Murray,  he  noticed  three  new  tents  on  the  river's  bank  near  Mildura — 
the  first  tangible  evidence  of  the  coming  of  the  ChafTey  brothers,  the  enterprising 
Canadians  to  whom  credit  is  largely  due  for  establishing  dried  fruits  production 
as  a  staple  Australian  industry.  They  had  had  practical  experience  of  fruit- 
growing on  irrigation  areas  in  California  and  were  induced  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  late  Alfred  Deakin  to  come  to  Australia  and  investigate  similar  possi- 
bilities. So  greatly  were  they  impressed  that  they  at  once  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Victorian  and  South  Australian  Governments  for  grants  of  land' 
to  be  developed  as  irrigation  settlements.  Land  was  cleared,  channels  were 
constructed,  and  pumping  plants  erected,  and  in  1887  and  1888,  at  Mildura  and 
Renmark,  Australia's  pioneer  irrigation  colonies  came  into  being. 


Typical  Orchard  at  Berri  Irrigation  Area,  Near  Renmark. 

At  Renmark  water  was  actually  laid  on  in  June,  1888,  and  less  than  a  year 
later  2,000  acres  had  been  irrigated  or  were  in  process  of  development,  and  the 
settlement  boasted  sixty  or  seventy  "  houses "  (perhaps  more  accurately 
described  as  huts)  and  a  population  of  270.  All  land  was  sold  with  the  water 
rights  running  with  the  title  and  each  acre  carried  with  it  one  paid  up  share  in 
the  Renmark  Irrigation  Co.  (the  same  arrangement  held  good  for  Mildura), 
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entitling  the  holder  to  one  vote  in  the  management  of  the  Company's  affairs  ; 
town  allotments  (one-eighth  acre)  sold  for  £20,  villa  allotments  (2J  acres)  for 
£100,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  land  for  from  £15  to  £20  an  acre. 

Thence  onward  both  places  attracted  a  steady  stream  of  settlers,  drawn  mainly 
from  Britain.  By  1906  3,000  acres  of  land  at  Renmark  supported  1,000  people 
and  yielded  a  crop  worth  £50,000.  To-day  the  area  under  cultivation  at  Renmark 
and  Mildura  (including  Merbein)  is  20,000  acres,  supporting  13,000  people  in 
prosperity  and  with  an  estimated  value  of  £1,000,000.  A  holding  of  15  acres 
is  sufficient  to  support  a  family,  and  many  people  are  making  good  on  10-acre 
blocks.  In  1920 — admittedly  a  year  of  good  prices — a  number  of  the  smaller 
blocks  yielded  crops  valued  at  £1,000,  and  in  1919  blocks  of  100  acres  yielded 
gross  returns  of  £10,000.  Planted  properties  sell  readily  at  from  £200  to  £300, 
or  even  more,  an  acre.  It  is  perhaps  worth  emphasizing  that  Renmark,  now 
covering  5,500  acres,  is  a  mere  fragment  cut  off  from  a  huge  sheep  station  of 
250,000  acres  that  has  never  carried  more  than  a  sheep  to  twenty  acres. 

It  is  an  amazing  record,  but  not  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  for  the  pioneer 
settlers  can  tell  of  bitter  struggles  in  the  early  days.  Lack  of  experience  and  of 
proven  markets,  inadequate  means  of  transport  and  communication  (motors 
and  telephones  were  unknown,  roads  infinitely  worse  than  now,  and  railways 
far  more  remote),  and  unfamiliar  conditions,  weighed  heavily  in  the  balance, 
even  against  courage  and  unflagging  industry.  In  1895  the  original  firm  went 
into  liquidation,  and  eventually  the  Irrigation  Trust  Company,  formed  under  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  secured  loans  from  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  machinery,  irrigation  works,  etc.,  and  of  setting  the  whole  scheme 
again  upon  its  feet. 

However,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  disappointments,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unexpected  and  added  burden  of  the  Government  loan,  the  pioneers  made  good, 
thereby  not  only  securing  the  apparently  unassailable  prosperity  of  their  own 
settlements  but  demonstrating  beyond  question  the  vast  possibilities  of  the 
Murray  Valley  as  a  fruit  producing  centre.  And  they  did  more.  Looking  from 
their  vineyards  and  orchards  to  potential  markets,  they  realized  the  value  of 
co-operation  and  organization  and  brought  into  being  the  Australian  Dried  Fruits 
Association,  so  specializing  in  the  distribution  and  sale  of  their  goods  as  they  had 
specialized  in  their  production.  The  Association,  which  includes  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  growers  of  dried  fruit  in  Australia,  is  a  striking  example  of  what  may 
be  done  by  co-operation.  Through  its  activities  speculators  have  been  prac- 
tically eliminated  from  the  industry,  fair  prices  are  secured  to  the  grower  and 
quality  to  the  consumer,  and  fresh  markets  are  opened  up.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  Association  has  spent  £100,000  on  publicity  campaigns  alone. 

In  view  of  the  enterprise  of  Renmark  and  Mildura,  and  the  success  they 
won,  the  marvel  is  that  the  Governments  delayed  so  long  in  formulating  any 
big  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  Murray  Valley. 
Timidity  and  lack  of  vision  were  probably  the  chief  reasons  for  inaction,  but  the 
matter  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  three  States — New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia — were  involved.  A  succession  of 
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abortive  conferences  led  to  nothing  but  more  conferences,  till  1913,  when  Sir 
Joseph  Cook,  then  Prime  Minister,  approached  the  States  concerned  with  an 
offer  of  £1,000,000  from  the  Commonwealth  if  they  could  come  to  an  agreement 
and  find  the  balance  of  the  funds  necessary  for  a  developmental  scheme.  As 
usual,  "  money  talked."  The  Murray  Waters  Commission  was  appointed,  an 
agreement  that  takes  into  consideration  both  navigation  and  irrigation  arrived 
at,  and  the  serious  development  of  the  Murray  Valley  begun.  When  the  locking 
system  is  completed  it  will  raise  the  water  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  system  in  the  Murray  for  900  miles  and  for  240  miles  in  the 
Murrumbidgee,  one  of  its  tributaries ;  the  Hume  storage  basin,  with  an 
estimated  capacity  of  about  1,000,000  acre  feet,  will  rank  as  the  fourth  largest 
reservoir  in  the  world  ;  and  there  should  be  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  2,000,000 
acres.  In  the  South  Australian  area  alone  it  is  hoped  ultimately  to  settle  10,000 


Another  Typical  Orchard  at  Berri  Irrigation  Area. 

people  of  whom  2,500  will  be  soldiers,  and  both  South  Australia  and  Victoria 
have  made  soldier  settlement  in  the  Murray  Valley  the  chief  item  of  their 
repatriation  policy. 

In  the  past  the  expansion  of  settlements  has  been  comparatively  slow, 
dependent  only  upon  the  natural  drift  of  men  towards  an  occupation  that  seemed 
to  promise  an  assured  livelihood  and  pleasant  conditions  of  life.  The  88  acres 
planted  with  trees  or  vines  in  the  1889-90  season  increased  to  2,100  in  1899-1900 
and  to  4,300  ten  years  later.  Then,  with  the  beginning  of  soldier  settlement, 
came  rapid  development,  and  in  the  1919-20  season  the  area  under  cultivation 
stood  at  12,800 — a  figure  which  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  trebled  by  1915,  and 
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which  will  afterwards  increase  as  rapidly  as  land  can  be  made  available  for  new 
settlers.  Taking  the  gross  returns  at  £60  or  so  per  acre,  a  conservative  enough 
estimate,  it  is  obvious  what  wealth  the  Valley  must  yield  in  the  future,  and 
obvious,  too,  how  great  an  impetus  must  be  given  to  secondary  industries  by  the 
demand  for  building  material,  implements,  fencing  materials,  etc.,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  adjuncts  to  development  and  settlement. 

From  an  English  standpoint  the  chief  interest  of  the  whole  matter  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pioneer  settlements  were  largely  established  by  Englishmen, 
the  products  of  the  public  schools  and  the  Services,  with  little  or  no  experience 
of  manual  or  agricultural  work.  What  they  did  as  pioneers,  wrestling,  with 
unguessed-at  difficulties,  their  sons  should  be  able  to  do  to-day,  with  the  experi- 
ence of  a  highly-organized  industry  to  guide  them  and  facilities  for  a  much  easier 
and  pleasanter  life.  In  the  season,  when  oranges  and  lemons  are  weighed  down 
with  golden  fruit,  or  when  acres  of  apricot  and  peach,  nectarine  and  pear  and 
prune  are  in  full  blossom,  there  are  few  places  more  beautiful  than  the  orchards 
of  the  Murray.  Small  holdings  rob  life  of  the  loneliness  new-comers  dread  in  the 
Australian  country,  and  there  are  time  and  opportunity  for  relaxation  and 
social  intercourse ;  for  an  excellent  Club,  for  shooting  and  fishing  on  the  river, 
for  races  and  dances,  and  the  rest.  There  can  be  few  pleasanter  or  more 
promising  opportunities  for  young  Englishmen  than  to  venture  their  fortune 
in  the  industry  founded  by  their  own  fathers  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 
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WHEN  de  Poutrincourt  reached  Port  Koyal  in  1606,  he  set  every  one  to  work  on  the 
land,  including  Lescarbot,  whose  wish  to  discover  what  the  soil  of  the  country  was 
worth  made  him,  lawyer  though  he  was,  "  more  ready  than  the  rest  to  dig  and 
hoe."  Lescarbot  spent  twelve  months  in  the  country,  and  his  verdict  was  :  "  In 
New  France  the  golden  age  must  be  brought  in  again,  the  ancient  crowns  of  ears  of 
corn  must  be  renewed,  and  the  highest  glory  made  that  which  the  Ancient  Romans 
called  gloria  adorea,  the  glory  of  wheat,  in  order  to  invite  every  one  to  till  well  his 
field,  seeing  that  the  land  presents  itself  liberally  to  them  that  have  none.  .  «  .  Being 
sure  of  having  corn  and  wine,  there  remains  only  to  furnish  the  country  with  tame 
cattle,  for  they  will  breed  there  very  well.  ...  Of  fruit  trees  there  are  but  few 
besides  wallnuts,  plum,  cherry,  and  hazel  nuts."* 

So  wrote  Lescarbot  when  Canada  was  but  a  New  France  in  embryo.  What 
would  he  think  could  he  see  the  mighty  trees  which  have  sprung  from  the  sapling 
then  planted  ?  What  would  he  say  could  he  spend  a  few  hours  over  the  Canadian 
Annual  Review^,  which  now  for  twenty-one  years  has  recorded  Canada's  growth 
as  an  agricultural  and  industrial  entity,  realizing  more  than  the  wildest  dream  of 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  Canada's  steady  development  into  a  nation  numerically 
as  great  as  France  was  in  his  time  ?  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Lescarbot  to  Mr.  Castell 
Hopkins,  from  the  History  of  New  France  to  the  Canadian  Annual  Review,  but  that 
far  cry  echoes  the  romance  of  Canada.  The  first  foreshadowed  potentialities ;  the 
second  proclaims  achievement,  and  in  the  proclamation  opens  up  yet  greater  vistas. 

*  Lescarbot's  History  of  New  France.     Edited  by  A.  L.  Grant,  M.A.     Champlain  Society, 
t  The  Canadian  Annual  Review,  1921.     Edited  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  F.S.S.,  Toronto. 
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Read  Lescarbot,  who  was  only  able  to  take  a  glimpse  over  the  garden  wall,  and 
then  Mr.  Castell  Hopkins's  account  of  what  is  to  be  found  within  the  various  garden 
walls  and,  in  Lescarbot's  day,  unimagined  fields.  It  is  a  stimulating  twin  study. 
Take  Nova  Scotia.  In  1607  it  remained  "  to  furnish  the  country  with  tame  cattle  "  ; 
in  1921  there  were  a  million  cattle  and  a  million  sheep  on  its  rich  pastures. 
Its  fruit  and  vegetable  output  was  valued  at  $3,900,000,  and  its  field  cropa 
at  $29,557,000,  whilst  its  agricultural  wealth  was  officially  estimated  at  over 
$185,000,000.  Of  Quebec  in  1921— Quebec,  where  Champlain  was  to  establish  New 
France  within  a  year  of  Lescarbot's  stay  at  Port  Royal — the  Canadian  Annual 
Review  is  able  to  discount  the  unfavourable  conditions  following  the  boom  of  1920 
by  the  reflection  :  "  There  was,  in  fact,  room  for  some  rest  in  the  progress  of 
expansion."  The  total  agricultural  wealth  of  Quebec  in  1921  was  given  by  the 
Federal  authorities  at  $219,154,000.  Quebec,  moreover,  has  become  a  great 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  industrial  province,  and  way  beyond  Quebec  for 
three  thousand  miles  stretch  the  cornfields,  the  orchards,  the  ranches,  which  have 
translated  the  poetic  fancies  of  Lescarbot  into  the  splendid  facts  with  which 
Mr.  Castell  Hopkins's  Review  is  packed. 

It  is  interesting,  but  not  necessary,  to  hark  back  to  Lescarbot,  if  we  would  appre- 
ciate the  romance  and  reality  of  Canadian  expansion  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
vigorous  life  of  its  young  nationhood.  We  can  turn  over  the  twenty-one  volumes  of 
the  Canadian  Annual  Review,  and  the  difference  in  the  record  of  the  first  from  that 
of  the  latest  would  almost  encourage  prophecy  that  the  Canada  of  the  coming 
centuries  will  be  as  different  from  the  Canada  to-day  as  1921  was  from  1607.  "  Nature 
has  denied  her  nothing,"  Wolfe  wrote  in  effect  on  his  way  home  from  Louisbourg  in 
1758.  In  all  those  primary  things  which  man  owes  to  the  bounty  of  Mother  Earth,. 
Ontario,  born  of  United  Empire  loyalty,  has  eclipsed  Quebec,  and  great  as  already 
is  the  record  of  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  other  provinces,  their  resources 
have  yet  barely  been  tapped.  There  are  many  books  which  tell  in  glowing  periods 
what  those  resources  are,  but  only  by  the  study  of  such  a  work  as  the  Canadian 
Annual  Review  can  the  yearly  onward  movement  of  the  Dominion  be  fully  under- 
stood. Not  merely  has  the  wilderness  been  won  for  the  service  of  civilization ;  not 
merely  are  great  achievements  improved  upon  :  in  the  process  Canada  has  made 
herself  a  nation  with  ramifications  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  and  the  world.  The 
trend  of  international  affairs  is  as  much  her  concern  as  it  is  that  of  the  Mother 
Country,  and  with  the  other  Dominions  her  voice  is  heard  in  regard  to  foreign  policy. 
How  intimate  is  her  interest  more  than  one  section  of  Mr.  Castell  Hopkins's  Review 
bears  witness,  and  the  pages  devoted  to  the  bearing  of  her  new  status  on  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  are  not  the  least  suggestive  and  valuable  in  the  book.  Opinions  that 
count  are  quoted  freely  on  both  sides,  and  the  situation  is  neatly  summed  up  :  "  the 
great  mass  of  public  opinion  was  voiceless  but  with  a  vague  and  indeterminate  feeling 
that  some  working  system  must  and  would  be  found  by  which  Canada  and  other 
Dominions  could  guard  their  foreign  policy  without  any  serious  discussion  of 
independence  or  separation."  All  who  would  understand  Canada's  problems  will 
get  helpful  guidance  from  the  Annual  Review,  and  no  properly  equipped  public  library 
will  be  without  it. 

"  The  chief  problem  that  confronts  Canada  is  that  of  population,"  said  Sir  Henry 
Thornton  recently.  The  impression  that  Canada  "  does  not  want  any  more  people  " 
is  unfortunately  widespread,  as  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown  has  pointed  out.  If 
Canada  during  the  next  ten  years  could  double  her  British  population,  Canada  and  the 
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Empire  would  be  enormously  benefited.  One  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Castell  Hopkins 
carries  a  world  of  significance.  In  1920  British  manufactures  sold  to  the  United 
States,  with  its  110,000,000  of  people,  were  valued  at  £77,131,000.  British  manu- 
factures exported  to  Canada,  with  a  population  of  8,500,000,  were  valued  at 
£42,782,000.  Every  Canadian  was  worth  £7  to  British  business  ;  every  American, 
155.  The  proportion  is  likely  to  be  more  than  maintained  as  the  result  of  the 
Fordney  Tariff.  That  tariff  hits  both  Canada  and  Great  Britain  hard.  It  will  provide 
them  with  yet  another  object-lesson  in  what  they  mean  to  each  other.  Double  the 
population  of  the  Dominions  and  there  would  be  little  need  for  any  member  of  the 
Empire  to  go  outside  the  Empire  in  search  of  markets.  And  to  that  end  it  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance  that  men  should  "  dig  and  hoe  "  as  did  Lescarbot. 

Erj 
.     IS. 
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By  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  FREDERICK  LUGARD,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

THE  subject  I  have  chosen  for  my  address  this  evening  is  one  which  has  been  dealt 
with  very  fully  by  eminent  authors,  and  in  lectures  before  this  Institute,  yet  I  venture 
to  think  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  a  periodical  discussion  on  a  theme  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  purposes  for  which  this  Institute  exists,  as  the  growth  of  Empire, 
and  of  the  tendencies  which  modern  thought,  and  modern  conditions,  have  gradually 
imparted  to  our  conceptions  of  its  privileges  and  responsibilities.  To  begin  with, 
we  find  that  we  have  constantly  to  revise  our  ideas  of  the  connotation  of  the  term. 
It  is  no  longer  an  Imperium — as  the  name  "  Empire  "  implies — and  in  the  recent  treaty 
with  Ireland  it  has  for  the  first  time  legally  and  officially  acquired  its  new  title  of 
"  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations." 

The  growth  of  Empire  includes  much  more  than  its  mere  territorial  expansion, 
or  even  the  increase  of  its  population,  or  the  extension  of  the  trade  and  prosperity 
of  its  various  units.  It  includes  their  progress  in  constitutional  liberty  and  political 
institutions,  and  in 'social  and  educational  advancement.  These  are  beyond  doubt 
by  far  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Growth  of  Empire,  since  they  are  evidence 
of  inherent  vitality. 

In  so  far  as  lateral  expansion  is  concerned,  the  Growth  of  the  Empire  has  been 
very  great  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  two  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Its  area  in  1880  was  8,644,000  square  miles.  It  now  covers 
13,388,000  according  to  figures  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose 
estimate  is  lower  than  that  of  the  text-books.  The  Great  War  has  added  to  its  respon- 
sibilities, in  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Africa,  and  the  far  Pacific,  an  area  aggregating 
nearly  a  million  square  miles  and  8  millions  of  population.  But  the  era  of 
territorial  expansion  has  now,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  definitely  come  to  a  close. 

In  these  four  decades  the  Empire  population  has  increased  from  271  millions 
to  447  millions — over  60  per  cent.  The  Empire  now  comprises  considerably  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  world,  and  close  on  a  quarter  of 
its  land  surface.  These  estimates  are  of  course  mere  approximations,  and  there 
are  considerable  divergencies  between  the  accepted  authorities.  These  are  very 
striking  figures,  and  from  a  closer  examination  of  them  some  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1920  is  643,  while  those  Dominions  which  have  practically 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  at  Edward  VII  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  November  14,  1922,  at  8.30  p.m.,  Viscount  Milner  was  unavoidably  prevented 
from  being  present.  In  his  absence  Sir  James  Masterton- Smith,  K.C.B.,  presided. 
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an  exclusively  white  population,  e.g.  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  have  only  an  average  density  of  2-25  persons.  "  It  is  not  extent  of 
territory,"  says  Malthus,  "  but  extent  of  population  that  measures  the  power  of 
States."  The  Statistical  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  states  that  before  the  war 
the  average  annual  increase  in  the  population  of  these  islands  was  about  375,000, 
and  the  average  emigration  overseas  for  the  decade  1901-11  was  at  the  rate  of  110,000 
per  annum,  of  which  probably  not  more  than  half  went  to  the  Dominions.  Emigra- 
tion was  stopped  during  the  war,  and  this  has  added  to  the  congestion  here.  Thus 
the  density  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  particularly  of  England,  goes  on  steadily 
increasing  (from  341  in  1860  to  643  in  1920),  while  the  vast  empty  spaces  in  Australia 
and  Canada  remain  uninhabited  and  undeveloped.  Their  scanty  populations  are, 
moreover,  to  a  large  extent  crowded  into  the  great  cities,  especially  in  Australia, 
where  in  four  of  the  principal  States,  about  half  of  the  total  population  is  to  be  found 
in  the  four  capital  cities.  In  the  tropical  Northern  Territories  of  Australia  we  are 
told  that  there  is  only  one  inhabitant  (including  aborigines)  to  21  square  miles,  or 
only  one  white  to  1,000  square  miles. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Amery  and  others,  this  vital  aspect  of  Empire 
growth  is  at  last  receiving  more  adequate  attention.  The  Empire  Settlement  Act, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Dominions,  will  provide  for  the  establishment  on  the  land 
of  groups  and  families  of  State-aided  settlers.  By  promoting  the  migration  of 
British  men  and  women  the  Mother  Country  can  assist  in  keeping  the  strain  pre- 
dominantly British  in  these  great  and  growing  communities.  The  vital  importance 
of  this  purity  of  blood  has  been  brought  home  to  us  very  vividly  by  the  school  of 
American  writers,  more  especially  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  recent  books,  "  The  Rising  Tide 
of  Colour  "  and  the  "  Revolt  against  Civilization."  The  facts  cited  and  the  logical 
conclusions  drawn  are  so  arresting  that  I  wish  every  Englishman  could  read  them. 
But  the  question  of  British  Migration  to  the  Dominions  of  the  Temperate  Zones, 
though  of  transcendant  importance,  does  not  stand  alone  in  an  Empire  of  the  over- 
seas population  of  which  less  than  one- twentieth  is  white  and  over  nineteen-twentieths 
consists  of  coloured  races.  The  density  of  the  population  of  British  India  averages 
about  233,  while  the  more  congested  districts  in  Bengal  reach  a  density  of  578  per 
square  mile.  Meanwhile  there  are  tropical  areas,  such  as  British  Guiana,  with  only 
3-3  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Here  is  a  case  where  Indian  immigrants  with  their  wives  might  find  abundant 
land  and  healthy  homes  in  the  unpopulated  highlands  3,000  feet  above  the  sea — away 
from  the  negro  colonies  on  the  coast,  so  as  to  avoid  undesirable  racial  miscegenation, 
or  social  and  political  friction  between  the  two  races.  I  venture  with  diffidence  to 
put  forward  a  suggestion,  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  be  welcomed  by  the  non- 
officials  who  formed  the  deputation  to  India,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  facilitate 
the  objects  they  had  in  view.  If  the  supervision  of  the  administration  of  British 
Guiana,  now  vested  in  the  Colonial  Office,  were  transferred  to  that  of  the  India  Office, 
and  the  Government  of  India,  it  might  be  that  it  would  become  a  field  for  Indian 
Settlement,  and  Indian  susceptibilities  regarding  Kenya  would  perhaps  be  solved. 
A  friend  of  mine  lately  told  me  that  a  person  whom  he  described  as  a  prominent 
Indian  agitator  assured  him  that  in  such  a  case  British  Guiana  could  count  on  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  million  immigrants  annually.  This  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  both  countries.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  have 
accepted  Mandates  for  the  control  and  development  of  backward  countries,  and  were 
a  similar  Mandate  conferred  on  India  by  the  Imperial  Government  it  would 
be  a  signal  recognition  of  her  exceptional  status,  in  harmony  with  the  representation 
already  accorded  to  her  at  Imperial  Conferences,  and  as  a  signatory  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 

This  question  of  the  movement  of  the  coloured  population  of  the  Empire  is  mani- 
festly one  which  needs  very  careful  consideration  and  demands  immediate  solution. 
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For  if  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire,  both  here  and  Overseas,  could  arrive  at  a  policy 
by  which  the  peoples  of  the  British  tropics  could  be  more  evenly  distributed,  not 
only  would  their  physical  well-being  be  vastly  increased,  but  the  Empire  would 
have  shown  itself  to  be  an  agency  such  as  has  never  existed  in  the  world  before,  for 
the  peaceful  and  beneficial  solution  of  a  problem  which  through  all  the  ages  has  been 
solved  only  by  conquest  and  bloodshed. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  as  indicated  by  the  value  of  imports  and 
exports,  the  aggregate  revenues  of  its  various  units,  the  mileage  of  railways  constructed, 
the  capital  spent  on  development  of  harbours,  irrigation,  and  other  remunerative 
works,  the  conservation  of  forest  wealth,  and  research  in  agriculture,  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population,  and  the  extension  of  its  area.  But  it  is  rather  to  the 
general  growth  thus  indicated — to  the  deductions  which  we  may  draw  from  them, 
and  the  reflections  to  which  the  subject  gives  rise — that  I  propose  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion than  to  any  precise  contrast  of  figures.  Premising  that  the  war  has  greatly 
dislocated  the  channels  of  trade  and  that  in  1920  the  effect  of  the  boom  had  greatly 
inflated  the  returns,  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  show  that  while  in  the  last  20  years 
the  Overseas  trade  of  Great  Britain  had  nearly  quadrupled  in  value  (having  increased 
from  £877J  millions  sterling  in  1900  to  £3,490  millions  in  1920),  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  transacted  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire  had  in  this  period  increased  more 
than  fivefold,  being  estimated  at  £21 1J  millions  for  1900,  and  £1,087  millions  for  1920. 
Whereas  in  1900  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  stood 
at  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  its  total  trade  (24*1  per  cent),  it  had  in  1920  grown  to 
nearly  one- third  (31*1  per  cent). 

In  these  days,  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  necessity  for  reviving  our  trade 
with  the  Continent,  and  even  with  Bolshevik  Russia,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  our 
trade  with  the  Empire  was  in  1920  already  equal  in  value  to  our  trade  with  ail  the 
countries  of  Europe  combined.  Our  exports  to  Russia  before  the  war  were  only 
2 '3  per  cent  of  our  total  exports,  and  our  trade  with  her  was  only  4J  per  cent  of  our 
total  trade. 

When  we  look  at  these  figures  from  the  per  capita  point  of  view  they  are  even 
more  striking.  As  Colonel  Amery  told  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  15  million 
British  in  the  Dominions  bought  £93  millions  worth  of  our  goods,  while  105  million 
people  in  the  United  States  bought  only  £29  millions  worth.  In  other  words,  the 
customer  in  the  Empire  bought  20  times  as  much  from  us  as  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  our  trade  with  the  Empire  is  of  a  more  valuable  nature  to  the 
British  industrialist  than  is  that  with  Foreign  Countries,  since  the  former  consists 
chiefly  in  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  f oodstuffs  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures 
of  this  country,  while  trade  with  the  foreigner  is  largely  an  exchange  of  manufactured 
or  semi-manufactured  goods. 

The  statistics  given  in  Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Greame's  paper  in  UNITED  EMPIRE 
of  April  last  show  that  we  may  find  compensation  for  the  decline  in  European  trade 
in  the  expanding  markets  of  Greater  Britain,  and  look  to  the  resources  of  our  own 
Empire  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  in  these  islands,  and  to  decrease  taxation 
and  unemployment.  At  their  meeting  this  year  the  Associated  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce  endorsed  their  war-time  resolution,  "  that  the  strength  and  safety  of  the 
Empire  lie  in  ability  to  produce  what  it  requires  as  largely  as  may  be  from  its  own 
soil  and  factories,"  and  recorded  their  conviction  "  that  the  continued  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Empire  by  every  possible  means  is  absolutely  essential  to  its 
prosperity  and  safety  in  view  of  the  difficult  conditions  created  since  the  war."  Thus 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  in  regard  to  trade  reinforce  the  arguments  for 
organized  Migration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  for  improved  communications  by 
aviation,  by  shipping,  by  cable,  and  by  wireless ;  for  loans  in  the  British  market, 
and  closer  co-operation  in  Imperial  preference. 

But  great  as  is  the  importance  of  the  development  of  the  Commerce  and  resources 
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of  the  Dominions,  the  potentialities  of  the  Tropical  Dependencies  are  even  greater, 
and  show  even  more  marked  progress  in  recent  years.  Exports  from  them  to  the 
United  Kingdom  have  in  the  last  20  years  (1900-20)  increased  over  5|  times  in  value 
(from  £51  to  £275  millions),  while  the  value  of  exports  from  the  Dominions  has  only 
quadrupled  (£70*6  to  £285*5  millions),  and  that  from  foreign  countries  has  little  more 
than  trebled  (£415*5  to  £1,372*7  millions^  and  our  exports  to  them  have  increased 
in  a  similar  ratio.  The  percentage  which  the  exports  from  the  British  Tropics  bear 
to  our  total  imports  has  also  steadily  increased  from  less  than  one- tenth  in  1900  to 
nearly  one-seventh  in  1913  and  1920.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  as  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  and  India  become  more  and  more  industrialized,  and  as  America 
increasingly  consumes  a  larger  proportion  of  her  output  of  cotton,  and  restricts  its 
export  by  higher  tariffs,  the  supplies  of  raw  materials  from  our  younger  Tropical 
dependencies  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  will  become  increasingly  valuable. 

But  though  it  is  to  the  direct  advantage  of  Great  Britain  to  develop  her  own  trade 
with  the  Colonies,  it  is  no  less  to  her  advantage  than  it  is  to  theirs  that  every 
channel  of  commerce  which  adds  to  their  wealth  and  prosperity  should  be  developed 
to  the  utmost,  and  more  especially  the  inter- Colonial  trade.  Just  28  years  ago  my 
wife,  then  Miss  Flora  Shaw,  read  a  paper  at  this  Institute  on  "  Colonial  Expansion," 
of  which  the  main  purpose  was  to  advocate  "  this  new  movement  towards  each  other," 
which  was  then  in  its  earliest  infancy.  At  that  time  inter- Colonial  trade  hardly 
existed.  Canada  looked  on  Australia  as  a  State  approaching  bankruptcy,  and 
Australia  was  no  less  contemptuous  of  Canada.  The  first  direct  steamship  com- 
munication between  the  two  was  about  to  be  inaugurated.  The  Cape  Colony,  a  con- 
venient half-way  house,  was  equally  ignored  by  both.  To-day  the  value  of  the  inter- 
colonial trade  of  the  Empire  is  stated  to  be  about  £344  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
and  their  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  worth  some  £1,043  millions,  a  total  exclusive 
of  their  trade  with  Britain  of  £1,386  millions.  Shipping  lines  and  cable  communication 
have  during  the  intervening  period  woven  the  transverse  threads  which  bind  the 
several  units  together,  and  radio-telegraphy  and  aviation  are  likely  to  strengthen 
them  still  further  in  the  years  to  come. 

If,  then,  a  study  of  the  growth  of  trade  and  prosperity  in  the  Empire  leads  us, 
as  it  must  do,  to  an  increased  appreciation  of  its  vital  importance,  no  less  to  this 
country  than  to  the  various  units  themselves,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  by  what 
means  this  growth  can  best  be  promoted  and  developed.  Apart  from  the  vital  need 
of  shipping  facilities,  two  ways  suggest  themselves  by  which  the  Imperial  Government 
can  assist  the  growth  of  Empire  trade. 

The  first  is  by  a  more  extended  use  of  Imperial  credit,  more  especially  in  the 
less  developed  Tropical  dependencies.  Loans  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
Crown  Colonies  afford  one  of  the  best  methods  of  combating  unemployment  here, 
since  the  materials  for  railways  and  other  works  on  which  they  are  chiefly  spent 
are  for  the  most  part  purchased  in  England.  The  stipulation  that  the  loan  should 
be  guaranteed  by  the  British  Treasury,  provided  that  a  fixed  proportion  is  expended 
here,  benefits  both  parties  to  the  transaction,  enabling  the  Colony  to  raise  the  loan 
on  better  terms,  and  stimulating  British  industry. 

The  second  method  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  growth  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Empire  may  be  stimulated  is  by  Imperial  preference.  This  is  now  the  declared 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  and  within  the  last  few  days  has  been  applied 
to  the  Mandate  territories  in  Africa.  If  I  understand  it  rightly,  it  may  be  defined 
as  a  voluntary  offer  made  by  any  unit  of  the  Empire  to  any  other  unit  with  the  object 
of  granting  special  facilities  to  its  trade.  The  question  may  be  viewed  from  two 
separate  standpoints.  First  its  effect  as  between  the  units  which  adopt  it,  and 
secondly  its  effects  in  regard  to  Foreign  Powers. 

The  Dominions,  which  are  of  course  wholly  unfettered  in  their  trade  policy,  have 
been  quick  to  accept  Imperial  preference,  and  even  to  accord  it  without  reciprocity. 
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It  originated,  indeed,  in  the  Ottawa  Conference  of  1893.  In  the  Crown  Colonies, 
where,  as  Trustee  for  the  material  no  less  than  the  moral  interests  of  the  people,  no 
preference,  monopoly,  or  advantage  which  would  in  any  way  be  detrimental  to  the 
trade  of  the  Colony  or  restrict  its  markets,  can  be  considered,  there  must  be  such 
reciprocal  benefit  as  would  make  it  fully  worth  while  from  a  purely  business  point  of 
view  of  the  Colony's  interests.  This  may  be  secured  either  by  reciprocal  reductions 
in  import  duties  or  preferably  by  other  means,  as  suggested  by  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh's  Committee.  A  Colony  may  offer  to  purchase  its  requirements  in  the 
Home  market,  or  to  ship  any  particular  produce  solely  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
return  for  the  use  of  Imperial  credit  or  loans.  A  preferential  duty  is  of  most  value 
to  a  Colony  when  its  exports  are  subject  to  keen  foreign  competition,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  and  when  the  Home  market  is  a  large  consumer ;  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  least  injurious  to  the  entrepot  trade  of  this  country.  It  is,  however,  of  little  use 
unless  its  continuance  is  assured,  and  not  subject  to  changes  of  Government.  Secondly, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Foreign  Countries.  Though  a  tariff  preference  is  a  departure 
from  rigid  free-trade  orthodoxy,  it  may  be  argued  that  a  reciprocal  business  arrange- 
ment is  not  the  same  thing  as  penalizing  the  foreigner  in  order  to  protect  Home 
industries,  and  indeed  that  were  the  United  States  or  other  foreigner  to  offer  a  similar 
reciprocity  it  would  be  no  less  a  matter  for  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
deliberate  intention  of  foreign  nations  to  exclude  our  imports  by  high  tariffs,  and  to 
reserve  the  exports  of  their  Colonies  as  far  as  possible  for  their  exclusive  use,  has  left  us 
little  option  but  to  attract  from  our  own  Colonies  the  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
we  require. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  cotton,  it  is  of  very  vital  importance  to  a  staple  industry 
in  this  country  that  it  should  be  assured  of  supplies  which  have  been  developed  in 
the  Dependencies  largely  by  the  initiation,  and  the  research,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
British  Government  and  British  merchants.  Or,  again — as  we  saw  in  the  war — it 
is  essential  that  the  supplies  of  certain  oils  necessary  for  making  munitions  should 
not  become  the  monopoly  of  a  Foreign  State.  Old  shibboleths  and  theories,  however 
excellent  they  may  have  proved,  when  economic  conditions  were  less  complicated 
by  acute  international  rivalries  and  competition,  must  undergo  modification  with 
the  changing  economic  facts  of  to-day.  "  People,"  says  Malthus,  "  are  often  caught 
by  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  do  not  stop  to  make  the  distinction  between  that 
partial  experience,  which  on  such  subjects  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  a  just 
theory,  and  that  general  experience  on  which  alone  a  just  theory  can  be  founded." 

But  though  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  two  of  the 
twentieth  have  witnessed  an  enormous  increase  in  the  area  and  population  of  the 
Empire,  and  a  phenomenal  augmentation  of  its  material  prosperity,  history  will  no 
doubt  attach  a  much  greater  importance  to  the  internal  growth  which  these  decades 
have  witnessed  and  to  the  gradual  transition  from  an  Empire  to  a  Commonwealth. 

In  the  sphere  of  political  and  constitutional  development  the  evolution  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Empire  has  till  recently  followed  two  separate  types.  Those 
in  the  Temperate  Zones  originally  peopled  by  immigrants  in  search  of  political 
liberty,  and  reinforced  in  later  years  by  settlers  already  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  government  by  representatives  of  the  people,  fashioned  their  growth  on  the  model 
more  or  less  of  the  Motherland.  The  second  was  adapted  to  the  Tropics,  where  the 
affairs  of  one  race  were  administered  by  another  superior  to  it  in  political  evolution, 
and  differing  from  it  in  language,  religion,  and  processes  of  thought. 

The  growth  of  political  and  constitutional  freedom  in  the  first  group,  inhabiting 
the  Temperate  Zones,  was  inaugurated  by  a  movement  towards  consolidation. 
Canada  (following  the  lead  of  the  United  States)  was  the  first  to  federate.  Australia 
followed,  and  later  "  the  cherished  hope  of  South  African  leaders  "  was  realized  by 
the  Union  of  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  the  Dutch  States,  with  which  more  recently  the 
former  German  colony  has  been  included  under  Mandate.  Consolidation  into 
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homologous  nations  was  followed  by  a  steadily  progressive  assumption  of  national 
responsibilities,  whose  key-note  was  decentralization.  Peopled  by  men  of  our  own 
race,  they  have  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades  achieved  the  status  of  United 
Nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  How  remarkable  is  the  contrast  between  the 
position  they  held  at  the  first  Imperial  Conference  and  the  position  they  occupy 
to-day !  At  the  present  time  the  representatives  of  Canada  are  negotiating  a  treaty 
on  their  own  account  with  Washington,  and  may  have  a  separate  Embassy  there, 
and  Australia  and  Canada  are  discussing  a  reciprocal  tariff.  Each  of  the  Dominions 
has  accepted  a  Mandate  for  the  control  of  subject  territories  and  races.  A  represent- 
ative of  one  of  them  was  one  of  the  Triumvirate  which  controlled  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire  in  the  war.  All  are  represented  on  the  League  of  Nations.  The  last  accession 
to  the  group  is  Ireland,  which  alone  aspires  to  speak  a  different  language  which  she 
has  not  yet  learnt.  She  has  yet  to  prove  her  competence  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
her  sister  Dominions. 

In  the  Tropics  (which  form  the  second  group)  we  find  all  stages  of  political 
evolution.  Some  already  enjoy  representative  government ;  some,  like  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  have  kings  of  their  own  ;  some,  like  parts  of  Nigeria,  Uganda,  Malaya, 
and  the  Protected  States  in  India,  enjoy  a  measure  of  autonomy  under  their  own 
rulers.  In  every  one  of  the  far-flung  dependencies  of  the  British  Commonwealth  this 
process  of  internal  growth  is  taking  place  from  year  to  year.  It  is  the  sign  and 
manifestation  of  a  living  organism  which  develops  and  comes  to  maturity  not  by 
accretions  from  without,  but  by  vital  processes  from  within. 

The  process  of  growth  normally  presents  two  systems  of  evolution.  Its  type  was 
India,  where  the  two  systems  of  growth  were  to  be  seen  side  by  side.  The  one  a 
Bureaucracy  composed  of  the  best  men  that  England  could  produce,  with  whom,  as 
education  fitted  them  for  responsibility,  were  included  with  certain  limitations  the 
best  qualified  of  the  governed  race.  The  other  a  limited  Autocracy  where  hereditary 
chiefs  ruled  their  own  subjects  within  prescribed  limits  as  to  foreign  policy  and  armed 
forces,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  controlling  Power. 

Of  these  two  systems,  the  Bureaucratic  is  undoubtedly  the  more  efficient,  though 
more  costly  than  that  of  a  limited  Native  Autocracy,  and  where  the  population  is  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  tribal  evolution,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  or  where,  as  in 
India,  it  consists  of  different  races,  speaking  many  languages,  and  professing  religions 
intolerant  of  each  other,  there  is  in  the  earlier  inception  of  control  no  alternative. 
But  Bureaucratic  rule,  in  spite  of  its  efficiency,  is  a  cul  de  sac  which  leads  nowhere. 
Clearly  it  must  become  increasingly  unpopular  with  that  minority  which,  trained  in 
an  alien  school,  has  imbibed  the  political  theories  of  the  West,  and  instead  of  identi- 
fying itself  with  the  natural  rulers  aspires  to  take  the  place  of  the  alien  Bureaucracy, 
however  lacking  its  leaders  may  be  in  experience,  and  however  much  they  have 
become  severed  from  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  thought  and  in  social  aspirations. 
Its  evolution  is  all  in  the  direction  of  representative  government  by  an  Oligarchy. 
In  Protectorates  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils  are  created  where  there  were 
none  before.  Nominated  Members  give  place  to  elected  Members.  Official  majorities 
on  the  Councils  are  superseded  by  representative  Government,  and  it  in  turn  grows 
into  modified,  and  eventually  into  unrestricted  self-government. 

On  the  other  hand  this  type  of  evolution  is  natural  to  some  small  and  homologous 
communities  of  the  Tropics — as  in  the  West  Indies — which  have  by  long  asso- 
ciation with  British  trend  of  political  thought,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  education, 
advanced  far  along  the  road  which  leads  to  representative  forms  of  government. 
"  The  whole  history  of  the  African  populations  of  the  West  Indies  (says  Mr.  Wood 
in  his  report)  inevitably  drives  them  towards  representative  institutions  fashioned 
on  the  British  model."  And  of  late  years  India  itself  has  essayed  to  follow  the  same 
path,  with  results  which  as  yet  are  not  very  encouraging. 

But  those  who  criticize  with  asperity  the  present  system  of  reforms  in  India  fail, 
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I  think,  to  realize  (as  Sir  V.  Chirol  has  demonstrated)  that  they  are  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  systems  of  education  which  we  had  introduced,  and  the  political 
ideals  which  we  had  fostered  through  several  generations.  The  error — if  error  there 
has  been — lay  in  our  failure  in  times  now  long  past  to  face  the  issue  squarely,  whether  or 
not  the  political  ideals  of  the  West  were  well  adapted  to  the  East,  and  if  not  to  create  a 
system  capable  of  gradual  evolution,  more  suited  to  the  traditions  of  the  people, 
such  as  has  been  successfully  evolved  in  some  of  the  Native  States. 

In  Egypt,  thanks  to  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Milner,  British  guidance  has  been 
more  nearly  adapted  to  Eastern  tradition,  and  a  dominant  race  of  Turkish  extraction 
has  a  less  difficult  task  with  a  population  largely  homogeneous  and  united  by  a  common 
religion.  But  here,  too,  the  baleful  influence  of  the  alien  ballot-box  is  evident.  The 
authority  of  Government  is,  we  are  told,  non-existent  in  the  provinces  where  the 
Mudirs  are  too  busy  canvassing  for  votes,  or  attending  to  politics  in  Cairo,  to  attend 
to  their  administrative  duties,  and  even  the  village  heads,  conscious  of  their  power 
as  controllers  of  votes,  now  set  authority  at  defiance. 

No  statesman  has  more  consistently  shown  the  way  to  clear  thinking  on  this 
subject  than  Lord  Milner,  whose  absence  I  greatly  regret  this  evening.  Thirty  years  ago, 
in  his  work  on  England  in  Egypt,  he  emphasized  the  desirability  of  ruling  an  Eastern 
people  not  by  representative  institutions  but  through  their  own  rulers.  "  The 
whole  problem  (he  wrote)  is  how  to  exercise  control  which  is  indispensable  without 
destroying  the  prestige  of  the  Government  officials  (viz.  the  Egyptian  Governors  of 
provinces),  which  is  equally  indispensable."  In  these  countries  the  die  is  cast,  and  we 
can  now  only  fulfil  the  pledges  we  have  made,  and  hope  that  the  high  motives  which 
dictated  them  will  be  justified  by  the  ultimate  result.  The  impartial  verdict  of 
History  will  judge  whether  as  honest  Trustees  we  have  sacrificed  too  much  to  the 
clamour  of  a  minority,  or  whether  in  all  the  circumstances  the  course  pursued  was 
the  wisest  one. 

But  in  those  less  developed  countries  in  which  a  British  Bureaucracy  still  retains 
the  reins  of  government,  there  is  yet  time  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves,  Quo  vadis  ? 
The  ultimate  goal  of  our  political  teaching  must  be  suited  to  the  genius  and  tem- 
perament of  the  people  or  it  will  lead  to  failure.  Must  we  not  admit  that  history  and 
modern  experience  alike  contradict  the  assumption  that  an  educated  minority  with 
no  tradition  6f  rule  can  successfully  govern  kingdoms  composed  of  divers  and  warlike 
races,  with  ancient  feuds,  and  mutually  intolerant  creeds  ?  In  the  larger  dependencies 
of  Africa  more  especially,  where  the  great  diversity  of  race  and  language,  no  less  than 
the  prohibitive  distances  render  effective  representation  in  any  case  impracticable, 
it  seems  open  to  doubt  whether  the  path  which  leads  to  representative  government  is 
the  one  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  people.  Accustomed  to  autocratic  rule, 
conditioned  by  a  certain  choice  of  rulers,  primitive  tribes  which  have  not  yet  evolved 
the  rudiments  of  social  organization  must  in  any  case  be  subjected  to  many  years 
or  generations  of  bureaucratic  rule  before  they  can  be  fitted  for  representative 
institutions. 

Along  the  alternative  path  of  rule  through  their  own  Chiefs  the  educative  process 
can  begin  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  social  evolution,  parallel  with  the  guiding  hand 
of  Bureaucracy,  and  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Native  Rulers  can  be 
gradually  increased  as  they  show  themselves  capable  of  enlightened  government. 
The  Controlling  Power  cannot  abdicate  its  responsibility  as  Trustee  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  inarticulate  majority,  either  to  an  educated  minority  or  to  a 
native  ruler  without  proof  on  their  part  of  some  approach  to  competence,  integrity, 
and  readiness  to  subordinate  self-interest  to  the  public  welfare.  A  native  ruler  can 
be  guided  and  controlled  and,  if  necessary,  replaced.  An  Oligarchy  of  so-called 
representatives  which  proves  itself  unfit  to  govern  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  or,  once  established,  to  get  rid  of. 

Who  is  there  who  will  prefer  a  group  of  shrubs  and  trees  clipped  and  trimmed 
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to  represent  a  peacock  or  a  pagoda,  a  pyramid,  or  a  spire  ?  Who  will  not  prefer  the 
unchecked  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  nature  ?  The  artificial  monstrosity  needs  the 
•constant  attention  of  the  gardener.  Day  by  day,  year  by  year,  nature  strives  to  break 
through  the  conventions  imposed  upon  her.  The  shears  and  the  clippers  must  be 
ceaselessly  employed  to  nip  off  every  twig  which  breaks  the  grotesque  symmetry. 
And  if  for  some  reason  the  attention  of  the  gardener  is  withdrawn  nature  triumphantly 
reasserts  her  independence.  In  a  season  or  two  the  artificial  form  which  had  been 
created  by  years  of  patient  supervision  is  lost.  The  tree  attempts  to  resume  its  natural 
growth,  but  it  remains  stunted,  deformed,  and  unnatural.  Peacocks  and  pagodas, 
pyramids,  and  spires  are  all  very  excellent  in  their  own  natural  environment,  but  the 
attempt  to  impose  alien  forms  of  government,  even  though  demanded  by  minorities 
educated  in  an  alien  school,  upon  communities  whose  traditions  and  modes  of 
thought  are  opposed  to  them,  are  likely  to  meet  only  with  the  ephemeral  success  of 
the  landscape  gardener,  and  to  lapse  into  distortion  and  chaos  when  the  hand  of 
the  pruner  is  withdrawn. 

My  apology  for  the  length  at  which  I  have  dwelt  on  this  branch  of  my  theme 
must  be  that,  in  considering  the  growth  of  the  Empire,  its  progress  in  constitutional 
development  and  the  goal  which  we  set  before  us  in  those  portions  for  whose  develop- 
ment we  are  more  directly  responsible,  is  a  matter  second  in  importance  to  no  other. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  of  the  advancement  of  a  people  lies  in  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  education  afforded  to  them  and  the  type  of  citizen  it  produces.  This 
is  the  real  measure  of  the  growth  of  a  people  and  of  its  claim  to  political  independence. 
Of  late  years  it  has,  I  think,  been  recognized,  especially  as  regards  backward  races, 
that  education  should  be  a  means  of  training  character,  and  of  moral  discipline  rather 
than  a  mere  training  of  the  intellect.  Literary  and  professional  studies  are  for  the 
few.  For  the  many  it  is  surely  more  useful  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  social  co- 
operation and  of  corporate  responsibility,  and  of  respect  for  authority,  coupled  with 
instruction  in  hygiene,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  village,  than  to 
enter  on  the  threshold  of  history,  geography,  and  mathematics  into  whose  inner 
recesses  the  village  scholar  will  never  penetrate.  In  the  higher  grades  some  grounding 
in  the  elementary  truths  of  political  economy  would  render  youth  less  amenable  to 
the  fallacies  of  the  agitator.  In  many  of  our  Tropical  dependencies  it  is  admitted 
that  the  results  of  education  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and  the  output,  it  is  said, 
has  been  characterized  by  a  lack  of  respect  for  any  authority,  parental  or  other, 
and  even  by  a  tendency  to  sedition. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  University  was  founded  in  Hongkong  in  1912  mainly  for 
Chinese  students.  In  the  forefront  of  its  declared  objects  the  principles  of  co-operation 
and  discipline  were  laid  down.  This  year  the  community  was  disorganized  by  a  series 
of  strikes  of  a  political  nature.  Trade  and  social  life  were  alike  paralysed.  It 
seemed  inevitable  that  the  students — as  in  Egypt  and  India — would  espouse  the  cause 
of  Reaction.  But  the  Vice- Chancellor  reports  that  though  it  would  have  been  entirely 
in  accord  with  Chinese  student  practice  elsewhere  that  the  undergraduates  should 
demonstrate  on  the  same  side,  what  actually  occurred  was  a  very  striking  testimony 
to  the  success  obtained  in  inculcating  the  lessons  of  co-operation  and  discipline. 
When  the  whole  of  the  servants  joined  the  strikers  the  students  devoted  themselves 
with  the  utmost  cheeriness  to  cooking  and  to  menial  house  duties.  Sir  W.  Brunyate 
adds  that  the  hostels  had  never  been  cleaner.  When  the  staff  of  mechanics  went  out, 
the  students  manned  the  power  station,  and  the  medical  students  unanimously 
resolved  to  carry  out  hospital  duties,  which  are  regarded  by  Chinese  as  especially 
derogatory.  If  such  results  can  be  achieved  in  a  university  whose  students  are 
permeated  by  the  prejudices  of  a  most  exclusive  people,  and  the  traditions  of  many 
centuries,  surely  they  are  capable  of  realization  in  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
Among  primitive  races  who  are  both  imitative  and  adaptable  ?  Education  is  the 
chief  agent  in  the  social  and  political  growth  of  each  community.  Its  results  are 
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seen  in  the  co-operation  and  common  ideals  which  bind  the  Commonwealth  together 
as  a  whole. 

The  right  to  claim  a  separate  political  existence  depends  not  only  on  proof  of  a 
separate  nationality  which  can  be  claimed  without  injury  to  the  welfare  of  the 
remainder  of  the  community,  but  also  on  the  ability  of  the  claimants  to  represent 
the  aspirations  of  the  great  majority,  and  to  conduct  a  Government  which  shall 
bring  to  them  liberty  and  happiness.  The  United  States,  whose  President  acclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  self-determination  at  Versailles,  was  for  the  first  reason  unable  to 
grant  it  to  the  Southern  States,  and  for  the  second  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  grant 
self-government  to  the  Philippines.  The  former  dilemma  has  been  aptly  compared 
to  our  own  problem  in  Ireland,  the  latter  confronts  us  in  all  our  Crown  Colonies. 

Since  Mandated  Territories  must,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  included  in  the 
Empire,  it  is  pertinent  to  a  consideration  of  its  growth  and  expansion  to  glance  at 
this  new  form  of  addition  to  Empire  responsibility.  I  confess  to  having  some  mis- 
givings myself  regarding  the  Mandate  system.  That  the  formal  recognition  by  the 
Allied  Powers  of  their  position  as  Trustees  for  the  welfare  of  backward  races  is  a 
notable  advance  on  the  tentative  aspirations  of  the  Berlin  and  Brussels  Acts  we 
must  all  agree.  This  might,  however,  have  been  achieved  independently  of  the 
Mandate  system,  which  I  fear  may  weaken  the  League  in  the  performance  of  its 
primary  task  of  preserving  peace  among  the  nations.  For  it  may  form  an  obstacle 
to  the  entry  of  Germany  and  Turkey  into  the  League,  which  has  become  particularly 
identified  with  the  appropriation  of  their  former  colonies  by  other  Powers,  and  the 
annual  revision  of  reports  would  be  a  recurrent  opening  of  an  old  sore,  and  possibly 
give  rise  to  friction  and  even  to  intrigue. 

The  assumption  in  the  recently  published  treaty  with  Iraq  that  the  people  are 
or  can  be  made  into  a  definite  and  coherent  nationality,  to  whom  the  application 
of  democratic  ideals  is  practicable,  has  been  stigmatized  as  an  elaborate  fiction, 
which  is  unfair  to  the  League  of  Nations,  on  whom  it  must  devolve  to  bolster  up  this 
artificial  creation  when  the  Mandate,  as  foreshadowed,  is  resigned.  Destructive 
criticism  is  easy,  and  no  alternative  is  suggested.  I  know  of  none  other  than  the 
federation  of  all  the  distinct  units  of  the  population,  each  under  its  own  tribal  chief, 
guided  and  advised  by  British  Councillors,  and  this  is  a  process  which  cannot  be 
extemporized  offhand. 

Moreover  the  Mandate  system  seems  to  me  of  very  doubtful  advantage  to  the 
countries  concerned.  We  know  that  there  is  an  elaborate  procedure  for  submitting 
reports  on  the  administration,  but  we  also  know  that  sovereign  States  are  very 
sensitive  to  criticism.  It  would  be  easy  for  any  Power  to  omit  reference  in  its 
xeport  to  points  on  which  it  feared  criticism,  or  to  ignore  the  League's  comments, 
or  to  burke  discussion  by  failing  to  send  a  representative  to  discuss ;  and  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  the  League  to  criticize  or  indeed  to  form  a  body  fully  competent 
by  experience  and  local  knowledge  to  do  so.  Meanwhile  the  theoretical  possibility  of 
revocation  or  rendition  prevents  the  flow  of  capital — whether  Governmental  or  private 
— for  the  development  of  the  country,  and  the  ambiguity  as  to  the  national  status 
of  the  people  deters  them  from  identifying  themselves  with  the  Controlling  Power, 
and  makes  patriotism  impossible ;  all  the  more  so  if  they  have  not  been  consulted 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  Mandatory.  If  these  countries  had  been  assigned  in  full 
Sovereignty  to  the  Powers  concerned  the  prestige  and  amour  propre  of  those  Powers 
would  have  been  too  closely  affected  to  allow  of  any  question  of  rendition.  But  a 
Mandate  can  be  resigned,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Cilesia  (though  in 
this  case  it  had  not  been  actually  confirmed),  and  it  is  conceivable  that  in  this  and 
other  countries  a  Government  might  arise  which  in  the  unknown  conditions  of  the 
future  might  favour  rendition.  Such  a  possibility,  however  remote,  must  paralyse 
.all  effort  and  progress. 

In  the  interest  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  League  itself  I  should  not  therefore 
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be  sorry  to  see  it  divest  itself  of  all  responsibility  for  Mandates  before  Germanjr  and 
Turkey  are  invited  to  join  it,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  countries  concerned,  which 
are  more  immediately  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  my  paper,  I  am  inclined  to  the  view 
that  plain  sovereignty  coupled  with  a  solemn  declaration  in  the  terms  of  Art.  22 
of  the  Covenant  would  be  more  to  their  advantage. 

We  have  discussed  the  methods  of  individual  and  internal  evolution  in  these 
Tropical  dependencies,  and  the  immense  diversity  which  characterizes  them.  Year 
by  year,  as  they  develop,  their  problems  of  administrative  and  economic  development 
become  more  numerous  and  more  complex,  and  the  burden  on  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  proper  administration  of  each  one  of  them, 
but  who  holds  office  on  an  average  for  less  than  three  years,  continually  increases.  Is 
there  any  means  by  which,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  British  method  of 
decentralization,  and  delegation  to  those  charged  with  responsibility,  his  task  cans 
be  rendered  more  possible  for  a  Minister  to  discharge  adequately  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  might  be  done  by  grouping  together  several 
dependencies  whose  geographical  propinquity  renders  it  possible  for  a  general  super- 
vision to  be  exercised  over  the  whole  group  by  a  High  Commissioner  or  Governor- 
General,  to  whom  might  be  delegated  some  of  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  administrative  as  well  as  the  economic  interests  of  the 
several  units  would,  it  is  urged,  be  promoted  by  this  closer  association  under  a  common 
head.  It  would  not,  of  course,  mean  Amalgamation  or  Unification,  nor  need  it  involve 
any  close  Federation,  where,  as  Mr.  Wood  has  shown  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies, 
any  scheme  of  effective  federation  is  not  practicable. 

At  what  general  conclusions  do  we  arrive  after  a  review  of  the  external  expansion, 
and  the  internal  growth  of  the  Empire  ?  If  in  area,  population,  wealth,  and  power 
the  empires  of  ancient  times  cannot  challenge  comparison  with  the  British  Empire, 
still  less  in  the  sphere  of  the  internal  evolution  of  its  component  parts  has  it  ever 
been  rivalled.  It  represents  in  this  latter  respect  a  tendency  new  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  and  gives  hopes  of  permanence  which  were  lacking  in  the  great  empires 
of  the  past. 

The  Roman  Empire — the  greatest  that  the  world  had  known  before  our  own — 
was  the  outcome  of  a  thirst  for  military  glory,  since,  as  Gibbon  says,  "  Mankind 
bestows  more  liberal  applause  upon  their  destroyers  than  on  their  benefactors."" 
Its  characteristics  were  centralization  and  military  organization.  The  characteristic 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  is  the  exact  reverse.  Its  keynote  is  decentralization 
and  peaceful  development — moral  and  material.  The  armed  cohorts  of  Rome  held 
its  distant  provinces  in  subjection.  The  great  Proconsuls  who  commanded  them 
were  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the  Emperors  themselves.  The  tributary  wealth  of  the 
provinces  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Central  State,  and  with  slaves  at  3s.  apiece- 
Rome  sank  into  the  indolence  and  luxury  which  presaged  her  downfall.  Instead  of 
setting  a  standard  of  virtue  and  integrity  to  her  barbarian  subjects,  she  adopted 
and  absorbed  their  moral  codes,  and  debased  the  blood  of  her  citizens.  "  Rome," 
says  Gibbon,  "  gradually  became  the  common  temple  of  her  subjects,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  bestowed  on  all  the  gods  of  mankind."  Such  decentralization  as  the 
conditions  of  such  vast  and  distant  territories  rendered  unavoidable  was  grudgingly 
conceded  because  it  could  not  be  denied.  It  was  not  the  subject-races  who  acquired 
new  rights  and  liberties  but  the  powerful  generals  and  the  troops,  who  realized  their 
power  and  exerted  it  against  the  will  of  the  Central  State.  And  so  it  has  been  in 
history  with  every  empire  held  by  the  sword,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  dis- 
integration and  final  collapse. 

To  our  race  it  has  been  given  to  build  up  an  Empire  on  the  basis  of  Freedom, 
and  to  lead  the  way  in  representative  and  democratic  institutions.  It  is  now  slowly 
but  surely  evolving  a  new  form  of  Empire — a  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  animated 
by  the  same  ideas  of  liberty,  recognizing  the  same  fundamental  principles  of  law  and. 
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justice,  linked  by  a  common  bond  of  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  and  common  interests 
in  Defence.  It  is  a  new  world  problem  which  Great  Britain  is  half-unconsciously 
solving  in  this  century.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  problem  whether  the  principles 
of  Liberty  and  Democracy  can  ensure  to  a  great  Commonwealth  that  permanence 
which  the  systems  of  the  past  have  failed  to  achieve. 

There  is  at  least  one  Englishman — His  Majesty  the  King — who  has  abundantly 
shown  how  profoundly  he  realizes  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  has  by  his  actions 
and  his  example  thus  contributed  to  the  permanence  of  the  Empire  in  these  critical 
years.  To  him  we  may  well  paraphrase  the  words  of  Cicero  :  "  0  fortunatam  natam 
te  consule  Komam." 

It  is  to  Ideas  that  the  Empire  owes  its  growth ;  it  is  to  action  that  it  owes  its 
expansion.  It  has  been  happily  said  that  the  tendency  of  expansion  is  outward, 
the  tendency  of  growth  is  upward.  The  one  is  finite,  the  other  infinite.  The 
Colossus  of  the  Roman  Empire  bestrode  a  narrow  world.  To  the  conquests  of  its 
great  generals  and  men  of  action  it  owed  its  expansion.  As  an  empire  it  passed 
away,  but  the  conceptions  of  Law  and  Justice  which  the  Roman  eagles  carried  into 
conquered  lands  remain  as  their  fundamental  basis  to-day.  They  alone  have  been 
permanent.  It  is  the  culture,  art,  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  not  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  growth  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Oliver,  in  a  notable  passage  in  his  Life  of  Hamilton,  observes  that  "  The 
virtue  of  the  seer  who  produces  a  practical  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  any  nation 
is  not  that  he  sees  some  image  of  surpassing  splendour  which  no  one  else  has  seen, 
but  rather  that  he  sees  clearly  something  which  a  large  number  of  his  fellow  men 
have  already  seen  dimly.  .  .  .  When  once  an  idea  of  this  order  has  taken  possession 
of  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  it  will  not  be  overcome  by  criticism."  To  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  a  man  of  action  the  Empire  owes  much  of  its  expansion,  but  it  was  to  him  as  a 
man  of  Ideas  that  it  owes  much  of  its  growth.  He  grasped  and  made  clear  the  dim 
vision  of  the  true  relationship  of  the  Dominions  to  the  Motherland.  He  preached  the 
doctrine  of  the  dual  Mandate  of  civilized  nations  in  backward  territories.  Their 
resources  were,  he  said,  to  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  with  the  con- 
trolling Power  as  trustee  for  the  advancement  of  the  people.  He  believed  in  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  nations  to  co-operate  in  the  task. 

Two  decades  and  more  have  passed  since  his  genius  made  more  clear  the  vision 
of  the  destiny  and  duties  of  Empire.  To-day  this  great  Institute  is  engaged  in  making 
clear  another  vision — the  permanence  of  Empire — so  that  each  one  of  the  workers 
on  its  frontiers  may  be  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is  adding  something 
which  will  endure,  and  that  each  spot  which  has  been  painted  red  on  the  map  of  the 
world  will  remain  for  all  time  a  centre  of  growth  and  progress. 

This  conception  of  the  growth  of  Empire,  familiar  as  it  is  to  Fellows  of  this 
Institute,  needs  a  wider  currency  in  our  schools  and  Universities,  and  perhaps  among 
that  Party  of  the  State  which  calls  itself  "  Labour."  When  I  look  back  on  my  own 
schooldays  I  am  shocked  to  recall  how  parochial  was  our  education,  and  how  pro- 
foundly ignorant  we  all  were  of  the  meaning  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  belonged. 
I  should  like,  also,  to  see  this  Institute  attract  to  itself  a  larger  number  of  members 
of  the  Labour  Party,  to  share  our  Ideals,  and  to  help  us  to  realize  them,  by  placing 
the  great  aims  for  which  the  Empire  stands,  apart  from  and  above  the  arena  of 
Party  Politics. 

My  aim  in  this  address  has  been  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  keynote  of  the 
Growth  of  Empire  is  Liberty,  whereby  each  unit  can  live  and  grow,  and  attain  the 
measure  of  political  independence  for  which  its  stage  of  evolution  fits  it,  without 
prejudicing  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  that  while  the 
material  growth  and  cohesion  of  its  parts  may  be  promoted  by  reciprocity  in  trade, 
by  development  of  inter-communication,  and  by  co-operation  in  defence,  &c.,  it  is 
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the  internal  growth  of  each  unit  which  holds  the  greatest  promise  of  permanence, 
for  even  though  this  dear  England  of  ours,  this  "  sceptred  Isle,"  should  pass  away 
in  some  Armageddon  of  the  future,  the  great  Organism  of  which  it  is  now  the  heart 
will  remain,  and  the  ideals  of  Liberty  and  Justice  which  it  has  created  will  live  on  to 
illuminate  the  world. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  said :  The  paper  reflects,  not  unnaturally,  the  range  of  business  that  falls 
at  the  present  moment  upon  the  Secretary  of  State — oddly  described  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  Not  only  is  he  responsible  for  the  Dominion  business  that  comes 
to  London — not  only  for  the  great  Colonial  Empire,  but  he  has  had  added  to  him  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  the  mandated  territories,  and  within  the  last  eleven  months  has 
been  made  responsible  for  implementing  the  Irish  Treaty.  That  is  a  considerable  range  of 
business,  and  I  for  one  am  particularly  interested  in  the  suggestion  thrown  out  that  it 
might  help  for  the  smooth  and  more  effective  conduct  of  Imperial  business,  by  which  I  mean 
Colonial  Imperial  business,  if  it  were  possible  to  federate  some  of  the  great  territories  for 
which  the  Colonial  Office  is  responsible,  and  set  up,  it  may  be  in  West  Africa  or  in  East 
Africa,  some  form  of  High  Commissioner  or  Govern  or- General  who  would  relieve  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  a  great  many  of  the  difficult  and  harassing  duties  that  fall  upon  him 
and  his  advisers.  You  will  not  expect  me  to  comment  on  that  suggestion ;  it  wants  to  be 
explored  and  examined  with  very  great  care.  It  would  be  no  use,  I  submit,  to  set  up  at 
Nairobi  or  at  Lagos  an  additional  Downing  Street ;  it  would  be  very  easy  so  to  mismanage 
such  an  arrangement  as  to  delay  action  rather  than  to  facilitate  it.  The  lecturer  is 
naturally  very  careful  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  he  is  thinking  of  any  form  of 
unification.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  form  an  administrative  unit  which  comprises 
territories  so  different,  politically  and  historically,  as  Kenya,  with  its  peculiar  and  com- 
plicated problems,  Uganda,  which  is  under  a  different  system,  and  Tanganyika ;  but  I  think 
we  must  all  be  agreed  that  if  you  could  take  the  services  which  are  common  to  these  great 
colonies  and  in  some  way  unify  the  control  of  these  common  services  without  imposing  a 
fifth  wheel  on  the  coach,  considerable  good  might  be  gained.  I  hope  you  don't  imagine 
that  we  at  the  Colonial  Office  are  stupid  enough  to  think  that  we  administer  the  Colonial 
Empire — we  claim  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind  and  are  totally  unfitted  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind ;  I  speak  with  all  seriousness.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of 
appendicitis  at  the  Colonial  Office,  beginning  with  the  late  Secretary  of  State.  I  mention 
this  because  some  people  think  an  operation  might  be  performed  with  considerable  national 
advantage  upon  the  Colonial  Office  itself.  I  put  to  myself  the  question,  What  purpose 
does  the  Colonial  Office  serve ;  is  it  of  any  use  or  quite  useless  ?  As  I  remember  saying 
once  before,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  appendix  has  no  useful  purpose ;  I  have  lost  mine, 
so  that  I  hope  it  does  not  serve  any  considerable  function.  But  I  somehow  feel  that  the 
Colonial  Office  has  a  function  and  yet  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  discover  what  it  is.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  one  of  administration. 

We  can  aid  people  from  the  centre ;  we  can  transmit  to  them  the  broad  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  day.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  think  we  can  take  a  broader  view  at 
the  hub  than  the  man  on  the  circumference.  The  place  to  get  a  wide  horizon  intellectually 
should  be  at  the  centre,  because  clearly  at  the  centre  we  have  got  to  look  all  round.  It  is 
no  use  just  gazing  at  a  particular  quarter  of  the  heavens.  I  do  say  that  a  central  organ- 
ization like  the  Colonial  Office  ought  to,  and  I  believe  does,  discharge  a  most  valuable  function 
in  reminding  people  at  the  circumference  that  by  something  they  are  proposing  or  something 
they  are  doing  they  are  damaging  the  interests  of  other  parts  of  the  circumference,  of  which 
they  have  not  the  same  knowledge  perhaps  as  we  have  at  the  hub. 

Take  the  question  of  the  political  and  constitutional  development  of  the  Dominions. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  difficult  question.  We  might  spend  a  lifetime  in  finding  a  solution. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  we  at  the  Colonial  Office  never  think  of  these  things,  but  go  on  in 
the  bad  old  way.  If  some  one  could  tell  us  what  is  the  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  com- 
bining the  autonomy  of  the  self-governing  Dominion  system — the  autonomy  of  the  several 
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partners  of  the  Commonwealth — with  the  unity  of  action  and  thought — political  thought 
— required,  I  wish  he  would  take  my  place.  Perhaps  Sir  Charles  Lucas  could  do  it.  But  it 
is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  problem.  What  are  we  doing  in  the  Dominions  department 
of  the  Colonial  Office  ?  We  are  attempting  to  discharge  a  dual  function.  In  so  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  is  merely  a  partner  hi  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  some  British  department  to  look  after  the  business  peculiar  to  that  partner. 
We  must  also  attempt  in  some  degree  to  discharge  secretarial  or  other  duties  which  touch 
the  business  of  all  the  partners.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  In  some  way  one  has 
to  find  some  solution  of  that  problem.  It  is  extremely  difficult  when  we  come  to  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  How  are  you  going  to  annihilate  time  and  space  and  provide  that,  when 
out  of  the  blue  sky  comes  a  thunderbolt,  all  the  partners  of  the  British  Commonwealth  are 
not  only  expecting  it  but  know  how  to  deal  with  it  when  it  comes  ?  What  organization 
can  you  set  up  which  will  enable  all  partners  in  the  Commonwealth  to  be  kept  not  only  in 
touch,  but  to  take  instant  decision  when  instant  decision  is  essential  ?  It  really  is  not 
easy.  Some  would  think  that  if  only  you  could  have  Dominion  Ministers  who  were  really 
plenipotentiaries  detached  from  the  Dominion  Governments,  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  take  decisions  on  the  spot,  that  might  be  one  way  out.  I  am  not  trying  to  find  a 
solution  here  and  now,  but  indicating  how  difficult  the  problem  is  and  yet  how  necessary  it 
is  to  find  a  solution. 

Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G. :  This  is  the  first  meeting  of  our  session.  I  want  to  say  what 
a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  as  an  old  member  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  to  all  my  colleagues,  that 
the  permanent  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  has  taken  the  Chair  to-night.  It  illustrates  the 
kindly  relations  which  for  so  many  years  have  existed,  and  which  I  hope  will  long  prevail 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  In  this  connexion  I  think 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — the  Duke 
of  Devonshire — is  the  late  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  I  may  remind  you  that  our 
President — the  Duke  of  Connaught — came  to  us  from  Canada,  and  that  his  predecessor — 
the  much  loved  Earl  Grey — was  also  Governor-General  of  Canada  before  he  became  our 
President.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  to  bear  my  testimony  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard' s 
splendid  work  for  the  Empire.  He  is  a  great  man  of  action ;  his  greatness  will  be  better 
measured  in  the  years  to  come.  He  is  also  a  great  writer,  and  may  I  venture  to  say  that 
I  think  he  may  sometimes  find  collaboration  in  another  brilliant  author — Lady  Lugard  ? 
His  recent  book  is  admirably  informative  and  suggestive — I  mean  his  book  on  "  The  Dual 
Mandate  in  British  Tropical  Africa,"  the  dual  mandate  being  the  development  of  other 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world,  and  at  the  same  time  fostering  the 
interests  and  protecting  the  liberties  of  the  natives  of  the  soil.  And  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
him  bear  witness  to  my  old  Chief,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  first  had  the  vision  on  a  big  scale 
of  this  dual  mandate.  Any  one  who  studies  this  book,  and  also  the  book  just  published  by 
Professor  Egerton  on  "  British  Colonial  Policy  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  will  be  able  to  form 
as  correct  a  judgment  as  possible  of  what  is  the  most  complex  problem  perhaps  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world.  The  lecture  was  full  of  wise  suggestion  and  happy  phrase.  Like 
the  great  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  seems  to  have  taken  the  whole  of  knowledge 
for  his  province.  I  take  as  an  instance  the  phrase,  "  the  gradual  transition  from  Empire  to- 
Commonwealth."  This  transition  was  foreseen  a  long  time  ago  by  some  few  very  great 
men,  among  them  Sir  John  Seeley,  who  in  1886  used  the  words,  "  great  Realm  or  Common- 
wealth— either  word  seems  better  than  Empire."  Perhaps  one  little  criticism  of  another  phrase 
may  be  allowed.  Speaking  of  the  movement  of  the  coloured  populations,  he  says  it  demands 
immediate  solution.  I  am  an  old  member  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  have  a  profound  suspicion 
of  immediate  solutions.  As  likely  as  not  they  may  mean  immediate  dissolutions,  and  my 
private  impression  is  that  what  we  are  all  going  to  the  polls  to-morrow  about  is  to  vote 
against  immediate  solutions.  These  words  occurred  in  connexion  with  Indian  migration, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  hear  what  he  said.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  ever  get  a  true  view 
of  the  Empire  until  you  get  into  your  mind  that  there  are  two  mother  countries — Great 
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Britain,  the  Mother  Country  for  the  temperate  zones,  and,  on  the  other  side,  India.  I  turn 
to  another  point — the  comparison  with  the  Roman  Empire.  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
out  the  size  of  our  Empire,  and  the  real  difficulty  is  to  say  exactly  what  at  any  given  time 
belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  Empire.  The  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest  size  was  not 
nearly  as  big  as  either  Australia  or  Canada.  The  Romans  were  considerably  before  my  time 
but  I  have  a  most  profound  admiration  for  them,  and  I  think  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  has 
perhaps  dealt  a  little  hardly  with  them.  The  Roman  Empire  was  beyond  all  comparison 
the  leading  power  in  the  world  for  four  hundred  years.  Suppose  we  were  given  an  offer 
that  the  British  Empire  should  be  the  leading  power  in  the  world  for  four  hundred  years, 
I  would  close  with  it.  I  think  the  Romans  were  great  because,  as  an  able  writer  says,  they 
were  not  cursed  with  the  spirit  of  uniformity.  In  that  they  resemble  us,  and  that  has  been 
most  admirably  brought  out  in  the  lecture.  It  has  been  brought  out  very  clearly  that 
the  real  way  to  govern  native  races  is  through  native  rulers :  that  has  been  the  secret  of 
our  success,  and  was  splendidly  illustrated  during  and  immediately  after  the  war  in  a  part 
of  the  Empire  which  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  controlled — I  mean  Nigeria.  The  keynote  of  the 
growth  of  the  Empire,  he  says,  is  liberty,  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  our  contribution  to  the 
world.  We  have  gone  through  the  world  infecting  it  with  freedom.  I  have  a  rooted  dis- 
trust of  systems,  of  schemes  for  constitutions,  just  as  I  have  of  catchwords  iike  the  terrible 
word  self-determination.  I  confess  that  with  regard  to  the  Empire  I  am  an  oppor- 
tunist pure  and  simple  ;  I  live  from  day  to  day.  But  my  opportunism  is  based  on  this — that 
I  have  a  profound  belief  in  the  English  character  as  the  finest  character  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  the  ruling  of  the  world.  The  lecturer  speaks  of  the  Labour  democracy  and  asks 
whether  we  could  not  influence  it.  My  small  efforts,  and  our  efforts  generally  at  the 
Institute,  have  been  to  try  to  get  representatives  of  Labour  on  our  Council,  and  our  desire 
has  been  to  spread  sound  information  in  Labour  quarters.  We  have  not  done  all  we  would 
like  to  do,  but  I  don't  want  any  one  to  go  away  thinking  that  we  do  not  recognize  the 
immense  importance,  as  Robert  Lowe  said,  of  educating  our  masters.  We  have  to  remember 
it  is  not  now,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  case  of  indifference  to  the  Empire  on  the  part  of  the 
ordinary  working  man,  but  a  case  of  organized  opposition  to  Empire  by  a  strong  and  evil 
minority  of  Labour,  and  by  some  highly-educated  men  who  ought  to  know  better  but 
who  don't  know  better,  as  is  shown  by  certain  books  of  which  Sir  Frederick  Lugard 
could  speak  as  well  as  I. 

Lieut. -Col.  Sir  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  G.B.E.,K.C.M.G.,  welcomed  the  presence  of  the  permanent 
head  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  Chair.  If,  he  said,  we  could  only  get  some  of  these  gentlemen 
at  the  Colonial  Office  to  come  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  they  would  gain  experience 
which  would  be  invaluable  to  them.  He  thought  they  had  listened  to  a  most  arresting  paper. 
The  figures  with  reference  to  trade  were  most  suggestive.  On  that  point  he  would  remind 
the  meeting  that  for  years  Australia  had  extended  a  preference  to  British  manufactures. 
It  was  astonishing  how  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  this  country  seemed  to  be  unaware 
of  the  benefits  of  that  preference.  It  should  be  realized  more  clearly  that  the  duties  in 
Australia  were  assessed  on  the  arrival  value  of  the  goods,  and  that  in  some  cases  where  the 
goods  were  bulky  and  the  freight  amounted  to  perhaps  as  -much  as  the  value  of  the  goods, 
the  manufacturer  might  in  that  way  get  as  much  as  10  per  cent  preference.  He  asked : 
Is  the  British  manufacturer  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  Empire  trade  ?  When  he  was 
in  New  Zealand  some  fifteen  months  ago  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  there,  as  in  Australia, 
the  consumer  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  British  manufactured  goods.  During  the  war  the 
United  States  manufacturers  found  their  chance,  but  their  material  and  workmanship  were 
not  valued  in  the  Colonies  as  highly  as  British  manufactures,  and  he  wished  the  British 
manufacturer  had  been  more  alive  to  the  need  of  pursuing  the  business  offered  to  him  in  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  than  some  of  them  had  been  in  the  past.  On  the  subject  of 
migration,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  reminded  the  audience  that  there  was  a  great  field  in  the 
Dominions  for  the  surplus  population  of  Great  Britain.  In  planting  our  people  in  the  Over- 
seas Dominions  we  should  be  doing  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  Dominions  as  well 
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as  to  this  country.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  the  steps  recently  taken  by  the  British 
Government  would  be  followed  by  many  others  in  the  same  direction. 

Sir  ALFRED  PICKFORD  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  sympathy  with  the  people  of  India,  and 
of  a  knowledge  not  only  of  their  habits  and  customs,  but  of  their  languages,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  going  out  there  to  responsible  positions.  Men  should  be  taught  that  contempt 
for  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were  going  to  live  should  in  every  way  be  avoided ;  he 
did  not  believe  that  that  was  a  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen.  It  had  been 
urged  by  the  last  speaker  that  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be  peopled  by 
migrants  from  this  country,  and  Sir  Alfred  Pickford  claimed  that  one  effort  at  least  in  that 
direction  had  been  made  by  the  Boy  Scouts'  Association— an  effort  which  he  believed  would 
develop  into  a  very  big  thing. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  and  to  the  Chairman. 


LUNCHEONS. 

(1)  The  Right  Hon.  SRINIVASA  SASTRI. 

A  LUNCHEON  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Srinivasa  Sastri  was  given  by  the  Institute 
at  the  Hotel  Victoria  on  October  26th.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Toast  of  "  The  King  and  the  United  Empire  "  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  Chairman  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Our  Guest,"  said  : 

We  have  the  honour  to-day  of  entertaining  a  very  distinguished  statesman,  the 
Right  Hon.  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastri,  Member  of  the  Viceroy  of  India's  Council,  who 
is  just  now  returning  to  India  after  completing  a  mission,  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Government  of  India,  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferences  with  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  those  Dominions  relative  to  the 
deeply  important  question  of  the  status  of  Indians  in  the  British  Dominions.  We 
are  particularly  glad  of  this  opportunity  because  it  has  long  been  and  is  the  desire 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  enter  into  closer  communion  with  India  and  its 
people,  to  study  its  affairs,  and  to  promote  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  its  people.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  few,  if  any,  of  Mr. 
Sastri's  kinsmen  have  been  so  richly  endowed  with  the  character  and  qualifications 
for  such  a  mission.  He  has  had  a  splendid  record  of  public  service.  His  capacity, 
his  culture,  his  brilliant  power  of  exposition,  have  combined  to  win  for  him  respect 
and  admiration — not  only  in  India  but  in  this  country  and  the  Dominions. 

The  high  position  that  India  now  occupies  in  the  world  to-day,  her  partnership 
with  us  and  with  the  other  Dominions  in  all  that  goes  to  make  the  llmpire,  and  to 
make  it  great,  have  rendered  it  more  than  ever  necessary  that  we  should  possess 
more  adequate  knowledge  of  her  life  and  thought.  In  that  way  alone  can  we  cultivate 
a  better  understanding  of  her  needs  and  aspirations.  It  was  with  that  object  that 
Mr.  Sastri  was  chosen  and  commissioned  to  go  to  the  Dominions.  I  know  from  much 
evidence  that  is  before  me  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  his  mission  was  fulfilled  with 
remarkable  success.  I  have  been  at  pains  to  follow  his  footsteps.  From  every  side 
we  learn  that  he  won  golden  opinions  for  the  manner  in  which  he  rose  above  small 
things  to  great  problems.  The  forcefulness  of  his  arguments  seemed  to  impress  the 
great  audiences  he  addressed,  no  less  than  the  judicious  and  broad-minded  way  in 
which  he  presented  them.  There  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  good  results  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  that  he  carried  out,  but  none  could  be  more  striking  than  that  so 
happily  offered  in  a  few  words  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Australian  Premier,  who  in  a  parting 
letter  to  Mr.  Sastri,  wrote  : 

"  Your  visit  has  been  one  of  Imperial  significance,  and  has  afforded  the 
people  of  Australia  an  opportunity  of  realizing  something  of  the  vastness  and 
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complexity  of  our  Empire.  Your  presence  here  has  been  of  itself  an  education 
to  many  amongst  us.  You  have,  by  your  admirable  speeches  and  your  presence, 
lifted  the  curtain  of  prejudice  and  want  of  knowledge,  and  revealed  to  us  some- 
thing of  India  as  it  really  is.  You  have  educated  public  opinion  inside  and  outside 
Parliament,  and  made  that  possible  which  before  your  visit  was  impossible." 

It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  in  Mr.  Sastri's  career  to  have  received  that 
tribute  to  the  value  of  his  labours,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  in  this  country 
equally  appreciate  his  good  services.  But  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Sastri  will  be  the  first  to 
recognize  that  he  and  his  mission  have  served  a  double  purpose,  and  to  realize  what 
immense  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  has  been  able  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  affairs  of  this  country  and  of  the  Dominions,  and 
to  learn  first-hand  something  of  our  respective  problems.  He  has  both  given  enlight- 
enment, and  gained  it,  so  that  all  sides  have  benefited.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
Mr.  Sastri  goes  back  to  India  full  of  matured  knowledge  that  entitles  him  to  become 
a  political  asset  to  his  country,  and  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  has  performed 
a  great  public  duty.  On  behalf  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  I  beg  to  offer  him 
the  best  of  wishes  for  prosperity  in  his  future  career,  and  with  these  few  words,  let 
me  now  propose  the  Toast  of  "  Our  Guest." 

The  Right  Hon.  Srinivasa  Sastri :  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  meet  so  many 
who  are  interested  in  the  Empire,  and  in  the  problems  of  Empire,  on  this  particular 
occasion.  The  Chairman  has  mentioned  the  special  mission  on  which  I  was  employed, 
and  has  enumerated  the  Dominions  which  I  had  recently  the  honour  of  visiting. 
But  he  did  not  say,  what  I  am  sure  in  his  heart  is  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  I  did  not 
visit  the  Dominion  in  which  he  is  most  interested,  namely,  South  Africa.  I  share 
with  him  that  regret.  I  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  South  Africa,  and  if  I  may  quote 
high  authority,  without  mentioning  names  in  this  room,  I  was  assured  that  for  a 
good  long  time  yet  South  Africa  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  moral  and  material  pre- 
paredness to  receive  a  Deputation  of  this  kind  from  India.  In  the  light  of  that 
information  the  Government  of  India  magnanimously  resolved  not  to  take  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  surprise,  for  we  hope  to  play  the  game. 
In  the  Dominions  to  which  I  did  go,  I  was  received  with  all  the  honours — all  the 
hospitality  due  to  a  Representative  of  a  great  government  belonging  to  the  sister- 
hood of  the  British  Empire.  I  found  above  all,  what  the  Chairman  has  indicated, 
that  behind  any  measure  of  justice  that  might  be  recommended  to  the  people  there 
lies  a  background  of  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  goodwill  which  has  to  be 
present  before  any  ameliorative  measures  can  be  undertaken.  I  believe  my  mission 
has  helped  to  bring  that  background  into  vivid  existence  and  actuality.  More  I 
did  not  expect.  The  immediate  fulfilment  of  my  object  was  not  within  the  range 
of  my  expectations.  I  hoped  only  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  good  understanding 
between  India  and  the  Dominions,  and  I  believe  that  to  some  extent  I  have  achieved 
success.  I  found  everywhere  in  the  Dominions  a  readiness  to  understand  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  Empire,  which  are  those  of  justice,  of  equality,  and  of  brother- 
hood. I  found,  moreover,  what  it  takes  personal  touch  fully  to  realize,  what  is  often 
described  as  a  prejudice  against  the  Indian  Community,  is  not  so  much  a  prejudice 
against  their  Race,  or  their  Colour,  as  some  economic  apprehension  that  unrestricted 
advent  into  the  Dominions  might  reduce  the  scale  of  wages  and  the  standard  of  life, 
and  might  even  affect  the  quality  of  the  civilization  which  the  people  of  the  Dominions 
are  so  anxious  to  cherish  and  preserve.  That  is  a  lesson  which  was  impressed  on  my 
mind,  and  which  will  enable  me  more  sympathetically  to  understand  the  apparently 
hesitant  attitude  of  the  Dominions  towards  the  people  of  India.  When  I  presented 
the  problem,  not  merely  from  the  Indian  standpoint,  but  as  a  measure  of  relief 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  I  found  I  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated  with 
a  very  lively  response  indeed.  For  the  Empire  is  everywhere  in  the  Dominions 
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cherished  to-day  with  an  affection  and  a  warmth  of  attachment,  probably  not  reached 
at  any  time  before  in  its  history. 

As  you  may  all  know,  India  accepts  the  compact  of  1918,  by  which  not  merely 
she,  but  every  Dominion  and  Partner  in  this  Empire  is  free  to  regulate  the  com- 
position of  its  own  population  by  suitable  immigration  laws.  That  compact  being 
there  and  India  being  a  willing  party  thereto,  my  problem  was  easy.  I  presented 
it  to  the  people  of  the  Dominions  as  a  case  of  justice  towards  the  few  who  had  already 
acquired  a  domicile  amongst  them,  and  whom  therefore  they  were  bound  by  every 
consideration,  Imperial  and  Indian,  to  treat  as  equal  subjects  of  His  Majesty.  To  that 
appeal  they  turned  a  willing  ear,  and  I  am  fairly  certain  it  may  not  be  long  before 
the  actual  measure  of  legislation  asked  for  will  be  put  on  the  statute  book  of  the 
various  Dominions. 

The  Chairman  was  good  enough  in  his  speech  to  refer  to  the  thought  and  the 
ambition  of  India,  and  to  her  place  in  the  Britannic  Commonwealth,  and  I  think 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  just  a  few  words  in  reference  to  that  large  topic.  I  am  for 
the  moment  clothed  with  the  character  of  a  Representative  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  although  I  am  about  to  shed  that  character,  it  still  clings  to  me,  and  to 
some  extent  embarrasses  me.  I  cannot  speak  as  I  could  speak  if  I  were  a  free  man, 
and  I  will  not  in  the  last  days  of  my  Office  do  anything  which  might  cause  embar- 
rassment to  the  Government  which  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  representing  for 
a  time.  A  few  general  considerations,  however,  may  be  permitted  to  even  one  who 
is  so  handicapped.  I  find  I  have  struck  a  most  interesting  time  in  English  public 
affairs.  You  are  now  engaged  in  one  of  your  periodical  pastimes  of  pulling  down 
one  Government  and  setting  up  another.  I  wish  other  nations,  as  well  as  you,  knew 
the  secret  of  accomplishing  a  revolution  in  so  unsanguinary  and  peaceful  a  manner. 
It  is  on  these  occasions  that  one  sees  human  nature  in  England  at  its  strongest. 
Most  of  you  do  not  suffer  now  from  a  super-abundance  of  that  quality  called  charity 
and  goodwill,  and  you  seem  also  to  have  emancipated  yourselves  almost  completely 
from  that  state  of  political  paralysis  and  prostration  which  is  called  love  of  your 
enemies.  We  in  India  who  have  laboured  for  Political  Emancipation,  whether  under 
the  banner  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  or  under  the  banner  of  the  All  India 
Liberal  Federation,  have  taken  very  good  care  that  we  should  not  be  linked  up  with 
any  of  the  political  parties  in  this  country. 

Although  to  a  great  extent  our  political  fortunes  are  dependent  on  the  goodwill  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  too  much  dependence,  or  too  much  independence  of  any  Government 
for  the  time  being,  but,  whether  there  was  a  Conservative  or  Liberal  Government, 
we  have  always  looked  to  it  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  obligations  and  duties  under 
pledges  and  promises  which  have  been  made,  and  the  pursuit  to  the  last  stage  of  any 
policy  adopted  by  the  Government  as  a  whole.  In  this  expectation  we  have  not 
often  been  disappointed.  Now  and  then  there  have  been  back-slidings  and  vacillations 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  policy  established,  but  on  the  whole  we  have  moved  on,  and  he 
would  be  not  only  an  untruthful  but  an  unjust  critic  and  historian  who  said  that 
from  England  India  had  not  received  just  recognition  of  her  separate  existence. 
But  we  live  in  somewhat  stirring  times.  The  unrest  created  by  the  War  has  not 
left  India  alone.  There  is  in  our  country  too  a  degree  of  ferment  which  reaches  down 
to  the  very  roots  of  our  political  life.  Men  are  beginning  to  examine,  as  they  never 
did  before,  the  fundamentals  of  their  faith,  and  you  see  now  on  all  sides  an  expression 
of  very  diffident  and  very  hesitant  opinion  as  to  the  utility  and  final  usefulness  to 
India  of  the  connexion  of  India  with  Great  Britain.  To  all  such  hesitation,  doubt, 
and  misgiving  we  must  put  an  end  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  That  has 
to  be  done  at  all  costs.  We  say  "  Safety  First "  in  everything — yes,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  India,  Safety  First  should  be  your  rule — safety  to  India  and 
safety  to  the  Empire — safety  to  the  connexion  between  India  and  Great  Britain. 
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There  are  too  many  who  identify  this  safety,  which  ought  to  be  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive conception,  with  small  and  fleeting  interests.  There  are  some  who  no  doubt 
deserve  our  sympathy  and  attention,  who  identify  this  safety  with  the  safety  of 
the  great  services,  especially  the  British  portion  of  those  services.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  a  word  in  derogation  of  those  services ;  they  have  done  noble,  brilliant, 
and  unexampled  service  to  India  and  the  Empire,  but  we  must  remember  that  they 
are  after  all  for  India  and  for  the  Empire,  and  that  India  and  the  Empire  are  not  for 
them.  This  is  a  sentiment  which  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  one  solemnly  to  lay 
down  upon  such  an  occasion,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  indiscreet  champions  think 
and  write  as  though  that  did  not  underline  all  our  work  in  that  connexion.  There 
are  those  who  think  other  matters,  such  as  the  remodelling  of  the  Army  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  relations  between  the  new  Government  and  the  Indian 
Princes  and  Potentates,  ought  to  be  considered.  These  difficulties  there  are — each 
one  formidable  in  itself.  But  over  and  above  all  these  things  is  that  trust  in  the 
ideals  of  the  Empire — that  faith  of  the  people  of  India  that  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  most  benevolent  Institution,  under  Providence — that  faith  and  that  trust  which 
are  the  true  foundations  of  British  rule  in  India  and  which  must  be  maintained  before 
anything  else  can  be  thought  of.  In  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  talking  to  many 
people  of  influence  in  British  politics.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  their  constantly 
saying,  "  What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  ?  "  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  wise 
man  always  considers  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  in  human  affairs,  although 
some  of  us  may  see  clearly,  far  off,  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  we  must  not  forget 
that  sometimes  we  may  be  hustled  and  forced,  and  while  we  abstain  from  taking 
the  second  best  course,  in  order  to  take  the  ideal  best  course,  it  often  happens  we 
are  overpowered  by  circumstances  we  have  not  foreseen,  and  with  sorrow  we  have 
to  take  a  third  or  fourth  course  which  may  involve  us,  and  everybody,  in  utter 
confusion. 

So  my  very  humble  request  to  people  of  influence  here  is — do  not  with  folded 
arms  think  too  much  of  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  but  if  necessary  do  the  second 
best  in  good  time,  and  you  will  find  in  the  long  run  that  that  was  perhaps  the  best 
thing  in  the  circumstances.  Then  there  are  others  who  say,  "  But  where  are  we  ? 
Have  you  committed  yourselves  to  any  definite  policy  ?  "  It  was  clear  I  think  to 
everyone  that  Great  Britain  was  committed  irrevocably  in  1919  to  the  grant  of 
responsible  government  to  India.  It  is  therefore  to  India  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
now  and  again  to  read  a  speech  delivered  by  a  Statesman  of  Cabinet  rank  which 
questions  the  whole  thing  as  if  it  had  not  been  settled,  as  if  Parliament  had  not 
committed  itself  to  it,  and  as  if  Royalty  over  and  over  again  had  not  pledged  its 
solemn  word  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  high  aims.  Nothing  remains  now  but  to 
go  forward  in  confident  and  high-hearted  endeavour,  and  he  would  be  a  great  bene- 
factor both  to  India  and  Great  Britain  who  could  ensure  the  cessation  of  doubt  and 
misgiving  at  every  turn.  Your  face  is  set  in  a  certain  direction ;  there  is  no  more 
room  for  doubt.  You  are  like  a  man  who  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  in  London 
leaves  the  pavement  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  to  dash  forward.  It  is 
not  wise  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  look  round,  to  see  whether  one 
man  is  going  forward  or  going  back.  Great  Britain  is  pledged  to  the  hilt,  and  he 
does  a  disservice  to  her  who  still  hesitates  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  good  and 
high  mission.  The  Government  of  India  Act  of  1919  gave  us  an  avowedly  transitory 
measure,  which  was  intended  to  develop  automatically  into  the  status  of  responsible 
Government.  We  all  know  that  in  human  affairs  the  most  trying  time  is  when  you 
move  from  one  institution  to  another.  The  period  of  conflicting  aims,  of  unsettled 
duties,  of  divided  responsibility,  looking  backward  and  forward  at  the  same  time, 
is  one  of  friction  and  disagreeable  contact  between  all  concerned  in  the  work  of 
Government.  Subject  to  the  sovereign  requirement  "  Safety  First,"  our  duty  is 
to  terminate  as  soon  as  possible  this  trying  period  of  transition.  That  is  work  which 
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the  great  services,  which  Imperial  Statesmen,  and  which  Indian  Statesmen  have  all 
to  bend  their  energies  to — the  work  of  bridging  this  period  of  transition,  so  that 
India  may  take  her  place  alongside  the  Dominions  as  equal  partner  in  the  British 
Commonwealth.  There  are  many  who  think  that  this  work  of  transition  will  take  a 
long  time,  and  there  are  many  whom  I  have  heard  in  the  last  few  days  who  say  that 
the  lessons  of  the  War  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  learned  in  England,  and  that 
perhaps  this  work  of  transition  may  not  be  carried  out  in  peace,  and  without  disorder 
and  trouble  of  a  serious  character.  They  ask  "  When  in  history  has  a  nation  ever 
achieved  independence  without  revolution  ?  Where  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire  has  self-government  come  to  any  Dominion  without  serious  disorder  ?  " 
Canada,  which  began  the  story  of  Colonial  Emancipation,  had  her  days  of  disorder. 
Now  that  is  a  point  where  I  wish  to  say,  for  my  part  and  on  behalf  of  the  party 
in  India  to  which  I  belong,  that  we  believe  that  the  ideals  of  the  British  Empire  will 
still  be  realized  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means,  and  although  history  so  far 
may  point  one  way,  perhaps  it  is  open  to  England  and  to  India  to  write  a  fresh 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world.  May  the  chapter  be  Home  Kule  by  peaceful 
methods.  I  sincerely  trust  that  this  aim  of  responsible  Government  for  India  will  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  control  public  affairs  in  India,  and  in  England ; 
that  in  spite  of  many  distractions,  you  will  not  allow  yourselves  by  doubt  or  mis- 
giving to  be  deflected  from  your  high  aim,  and  that  you  will  allow  India,  in  conjunction 
with  Whitehall  and  Downing  Street,  under  the  guidance  of  Great  Britain,  to  achieve 
her  destiny  as  a  member  of  the  Britannic  Commonwealth,  and  to  contribute  something 
to  the  civilization  of  which  the  British  Empire  is  the  guardian,  and  I  hope  the  guar- 
antee for  evermore. 

Responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  McLeod,  the 
Chairman  mentioned  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  had  on  one  side  of  him 
Mr.  Sastri,  who  had  delivered  such  a  remarkable  speech,  and  on  the  other  H.H.  the 
Jam  Sahib  of  Nawanagar  (Ranjitsinhji),  who  was  so  familiar  to  us  in  former  days 
as  a  great  hero  of  the  cricket  field,  and  he  was  glad  he  had  been  asked  to  nominate 
them  both  as  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

(2)  SIR  WILLIAM  ALLARDYCE,  K.C.M.G. 

ON  November  8th,  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  the  Institute  gave  a  luncheon  in  honour  of 
Sir  William  Allardyce,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  designate  of  Newfoundland.  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden  presided. 

The  toast  of  "  King  and  United  Empire  "  was  duly  honoured. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said :  In  our  guest,  Sir  William  Allardyce,  we  have  a  Fellow  of 
over  twenty  years'  standing  and  one  who  has  always  been  a  friend  to  us  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Dominions  he  has  been  :  and  during  his  later  vacations  he  has  given  us 
two  interesting  papers.  He  has  had  an  active  and  strenuous  career,  passing  through 
all  important  ranks  of  the  service  in  Fiji  before  being  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  the  Bahamas,  and  subsequently  Tasmania.  There,  after  a 
short  probation,  he  found  himself  in  the  extraordinary  position  of  having  to  provide 
out  of  his  own  pocket  a  part  of  the  means  to  maintain  the  Governor's  establishment, 
and  so  oppressive  did  he  find  it  that  he  relinquished  it  and  said  he  would  rather  settle 
in  England  and  amuse  himself  with  fly-fishing  and  cricket.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
sorry  that  the  system  admits  of  such  inequalities  :  for,  if  our  experienced  and  capable 
officers,  after  years  of  labour  under  the  Crown,  are  chosen  for  such  appointments, 
they  ought  to  be  adequately  provided  for  and  have  no  anxieties  about  the  means 
to  provide  properly  for  their  position.  But  we  may  rejoice  that  so  good  a  man  is 
not  allowed  at  his  age  and  with  his  ripe  knowledge  to  spend  his  time  thrashing  small 
streams  for  the  wary  trout  and  playing  village  cricket.  He  might,  of  course,  have 
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become  a  great  character  like  the  celebrated  genius  and  fisherman  Izaak  Walton, 
who,  by  the  way,  instead  of  catching  fish,  was  often  lost  in  philosophy  whilst  his 
line  was  swept  away. 

But  Sir  William  is  no  dreamer,  and  his  career  shows  that  he  must  have  been 
very  wide  awake.  And  now  that  he  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  he  is  going  to 
Newfoundland,  where  he  will  have  to  live  most  of  the  time  in  furs  instead  of  white 
drill  and  helmet.  Such,  however,  is  the  diversity  of  the  public  service  in  our  Empire 
that  our  capable  men  are  called  upon  to  go  from  the  tropics  to  the  snow  regions, 
and  they  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  violent  changes  of  climate  without  a 
thought,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  constitution  which  our  varying  and  rigorous 
climate  gives  to  them.  I  know  this  climate  of  ours  is  always  abused  and  called 
dirty.  But  we  have  samples  of  it  so  good  sometimes  that  it  can't  be  matched  the 
world  over.  And  at  any  rate  it  has  this  great  quality,  that  it  reinforces  the  blood 
of  our  people  and  enables  them  to  work  and  thrive  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Sir  William  is  going  to  a  land  which  has  the  honour  of  being  the  premier  British 
Colony,  seized  by  one  of  our  old  adventurous  explorers  named  Humphrey  Gilbert 
of  great  fame  so  long  back  as  1583.  He  will  find  it  an  interesting  country,  with  a 
progressive  people  who  will  be  glad  of  his  experience  and  help  to  develop  its  rich 
resources.  I  am  afraid  his  cricket  bat  and  pads  will  be  no  good  out  there.  But 
he  will  have  the  biggest  fish  in  the  world,  which  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  by 
tens  of  thousands  for  Europe  to  consume,  and  afford  to  Newfoundland  probably  its 
best  industry.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  full  page  advertisement  in  our 
Journal,  UNITED  EMPIRE,  setting  forth  the  resources  of  Newfoundland,  which 
proves  how  highly  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Government  esteem  the  natural 
advantages  of  that  Island.  I  may  say  that  I  regret  the  Premier,  whom  we  had 
expected  to-day,  is  not  able  to  be  present  with  us.  He  is  now  in  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  Newfoundland ;  he  wants  farmers  to 
go  to  that  colony  to  produce  grain  and  other  products  for  which  it  is  suited,  but 
for  which  at  the  present  time  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  other  countries.  It 
seems  to  me  a  monstrous  thing  that  these  necessities  of  life  should  have  to  be 
imported.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  drink  the  health  of  our  guest,  wishing  him  and 
Lady  Allardyce  all  prosperity  and  happiness  in  their  new  home,  and  wishing  also 
all  prosperity  to  Newfoundland  itself. 

SIR  WILLIAM  ALLARDYCE,  after  thanking  the  Chairman  and  Council  for  the  invita- 
tion, and  also  the  audience  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  toast,  said  : 
I  am  very  much  touched  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  my  friends  have  come  from 
a  considerable  distance  in  order  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  and  I  feel  compli- 
mented proportionately  by  that  fact.  It  is  true  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
Institute  for  a  long  time,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  the  Fellows  present  something 
about  the  Institute  overseas,  because  I  have  had  a  considerable  experience  in 
countries  so  far  apart  as  Fiji  and  the  Falklands,  the  Bahamas  and  Tasmania.  I 
have  seen  the  Institute  at  work  there.  It  is,  I  hold,  one  of  the  most  important  links 
of  Empire.  Wherever  you  go  you  will  find,  if  the  place  is  worth  anything,  that 
there  is  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  you  will  find  also  that  he  promptly  gathers 
round  him  a  large  number  of  people  who  have  got  the  ideas  of  the  Institute  firmly 
ingrained  in  them,  and  form  a  sort  of  nucleus  who  go  about  and  tell  the  good  story 
of  the  Empire  and  the  necessity  of  consolidating  it.  There  is  also  the  charm  of 
having  a  King  whom  we  all  respect  and  appreciate  and  to  whom  we  are  all  deeply 
devoted.  We  look  around  and  say,  "  Well,  there  is  nothing  at  any  rate  like  this 
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in  the  world,"  and  I  do  believe  we  have  the  most  glorious  Empire  the  world  has 
ever  known — an  inestimable  heritage.  Think  of  the  wealth  of  the  Empire — wealth 
which  still  awaits  development.  Let  us  endeavour  to  consolidate  under  our  flag 
and  show  what  we  can  do.  Think  of  magnificent  territories  like  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  show  me  anything  like  them  in  any  other  Empire.  You  cannot  ; 
therefore  let  common  sense  prevail  and  let  us  help  those  who  are  doing  work  on  the 
other  side  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  developing  these  dominions. 

One  word  more  with  respect  to  the  Institute.  As  the  Chairman  has  said,  we 
want  more  Fellows,  and  not  only  more  men  but  more  money.  If  each  Fellow  would 
seriously  set  about  securing  the  nomination  of  another  Fellow  each  year  the  results 
would  be  surprising  and  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  Institute.  The  Institute 
is  really  an  exceedingly  valuable  agency  in  London,  which  means  headquarters,  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  any  particular  part  of  the  Empire.  The 
Chairman  and  Council  are  in  touch  with  the  great  of  the  land :  they  go  personally 
and  see  them.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  therefore,  that  we  should  strengthen 
the  Institute  in  every  possible  way.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  ladies  are  now  full 
members  of  the  Institute.  It  is  most  important  that  they  should  come  to  the  front 
and  help  to  further  its  work,  and  I  am  sure  the  Institute  will  be  materially  strength- 
ened by  their  assistance.  I  congratulate  the  Chairman  and  Council  on  the  luncheon 
room  and  other  additions  to  the  Institute.  One  word,  which  is  important,  with 
reference  to  our  magazine,  UNITED  EMPIRE.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  our  Fellows  overseas  who  look  forward  to  that  journal  with  great  interest.  Many 
of  them  will  never  be  able  to  come  to  this  country,  and  so  the  magazine  is  really 
an  important  connecting  link — a  link  of  Empire.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  the  Editor 
that  we  may  expect  the  magazine  will  shortly  become  somewhat  larger  in  size. 

Now  as  Governor  elect  let  me  say  I  really  do  not  know  much  about  Newfoundland, 
but  I  do  know  they  do  everything  there  that  we  do  here,  and  some  things  very  much 
better.  I  have  heard,  of  course,  about  the  fishing,  and  look  forward  to  enjoying  it. 
I  look  forward  also  to  the  time  when  a  large  number  of  people  from  this  side  will 
make  Newfoundland  a  happy  hunting  ground.  Their  fiords  are,  I  believe,  finer  than 
those  of  Norway,  and  there  is  every  reason,  I  think,  why  the  people  of  this  Empire 
should  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  scenery  and  the  fishing  and  the 
shooting.  It  may  be  that  Newfoundland  has  not  had  sufficient  propaganda,  and 
that  the  facts  have  not  been  brought  home  to  the  people  here.  With  respect  to 
the  future  of  Newfoundland,  I  have,  of  course,  been  told  of  its  vast  resources,  and 
I  believe  there  is  a  new  era  coming  for  Newfoundland.  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
colony  which  has  such  a  magnificent  record,  which  has  performed  such  doughty 
deeds,  and  which  has  such  a  courageous  and  hardy  population,  can  be  put  down 
by  a  condition  of  things  which  after  all  is  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  when  the  reconstruction  period  has  arrived  Newfoundland  will  so  recon- 
struct as  to  be  better  than  before.  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  is  going  to  be  the 
case.  I  know  that  by  natural  instinct — you  may  ask,  What  has  a  Governor  got  to 
do  with  natural  instinct  ?  Well,  I  may  tell  you  that  when  Admiral  Sturdee  came  out 
to  the  Falkland  Islands  looking  after  von  Spee,  he  called  upon  me  and  said,  "  Where 
do  you  think  they  are  ?  "  I  said,  "  Don't  you  worry  about  von  Spee,  because  he  is 
coming  to  you."  He  said,  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  I  said,  "  By  natural  instinct," 
and  sure  enough  von  Spee  turned  up  the  following  morning,  and  when  he  did  turn  up 
you  know  exactly  what  took  place.  Sir  William  concluded  by  again  thanking  the 
gathering  for  their  kindly  reception  of  the  toast. 
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THE   R.C.I.   CHANGES   AND   EXTENSIONS. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT. 

A  WARM  welcome  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  when,  attended  by  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  Sir  Malcolm  Murray,  His  Koyal  Highness  visited  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
to  inspect  and  open  the  new  Luncheon  Room  and  Ladies'  Quarters.  There  was  a 
large  gathering  of  members,  and  among  others  present  were  : 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  (Chairman  of  the  Council),  Lord  Morris,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cook 
(High  Commissioner  for  Australia),  the  Hon.  Peter  Larkin  (High  Commissioner  for  Canada), 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Charles  McLeod,  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
Lord  Richard  Nevill,  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson,  Sir  Lawrence  Wallace,  Sir  Francis  Younghusband, 
Sir  George  Le  Hunte,  Lady  Allen,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Bull,  Major  Hely  Pounds,  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Bond,  Mr.  Donald  G.  Begg  and 
Mrs.  Begg,  Colonel  Weston  Jarvis,  Mr.  P.  H.  Lockhart,  Mr.  J.  Sanford  Allen,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley- 
Evans,  Dr.  A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Mr.  Charles  Jesson,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey  (secretary). 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN  :  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  our  President,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  for  doing  us  the  honour  of  being  present  to-day.  The  changes 
we  ask  him  to  inaugurate  are  parts  of  progressive  movements  by  the  Council  to 
give  the  Institute  wider  influence  and  make  it  more  attractive  and  comfortable. 
We  are  anxious  to  see  these  efforts  justified  by  the  success  which  attends  them  ; 
and  that  success  can  be  achieved  in  three  principal  ways,  viz.  :  that  the  Luncheon 
Room  be  well  patronized;  that  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  avail  themselves 
of  the  new  rule  admitting  them  as  Full  Fellows ;  and  that  our  friends  generally 
will  help  by  making  more  prominently  known  what  we  stand  for  and  what  we  do, 
so  as  to  try  and  double  the  membership.  We  have  no  endowment  and  depend 
entirely  for  maintenance  upon  members'  subscriptions,  and  upon  donations  for  our 
New  Premises  and  Development  Fund. 

The  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present,  and  to  see  the 
deep  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute.  He  was  happy  to 
congratulate  the  ladies  on  being  fellow  members,  and  also  the  Institute  upon  the 
increased  accommodation  it  afforded.  He  hoped  the  improvements  that  had  been 
effected  would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  membership.  When  he  had  the  honour 
of  presiding  at  the  Colonial  Institute  dinner  he  pointed  out  that  they  had  great 
ideas  for  the  future,  but  those  ideas  were  rather  in  the  air  for  want  of  funds.  He 
trusted  that  the  financial  depression  that  prevailed  at  that  time  was  clearing  off, 
for  funds  were  as  necessary  now  as  they  were  when  he  addressed  them.  He,  however, 
felt  sure  that  the  necessity  for  the  Institute  was  appreciated  here,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Empire,  and  in  different  parts  of  our  great  Overseas  Dominions,  and  that  it  would 
attract  others  to  join  them  and  do  what  they  could  to  promote  better  buildings  and 
enable  them  to  expand.  In  this  connexion  His  Royal  Highness  mentioned  that  they 
were  indebted  to  Mr.  Hugh  Denison,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  for  his  splendid 
lead  in  giving  £25,000.  He  trusted  this  would  be  an  encouragement  to  others  to  act 
generously  in  so  worthy  a  cause. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  thanked,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  CHARLES  McLEOD,  seconded 
by  the  Hon.  PETER  LARKIN,  which  was  carried  with  much  enthusiasm. 

SOME  OF  THE  CHANGES. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  Fellows  and  their  guests  in  the  changes  and  extensions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  last  three  months.  The  old  smoking  room  on  the  third 
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floor  has  been  converted  into  a  Luncheon  Room  (in  reply  to  many  inquiries  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  wine,  spirits,  and  beer  are  obtainable)  ;  the  front  part  of  the  old 
Newspaper  Room  has  been  turned  into  a  Smoking  Room  and  part  of  it  curtained 
off  for  a  Billiard  Room  ;  the  door  to  the  annexe  or  back  part  has  been  walled  in  and 
the  apartment  tastefully  furnished  as  a  Ladies'  Room  ;  an  opening  has  been  driven 
through  the  Library  wall  into  the  next  house,  and  here  the  newspapers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  have  been  comfortably  provided  for.  The  best  proof  that  these 
alterations  are  appreciated  has  been  forthcoming  in  the  number  of  Lady  Associates 
who  have  become  Full  Fellows  and  of  ladies  who  have  put  their  names  down  for 
election.  This  development  of  the  social  side  of  the  Institute  will  in  no  way  detract 
from  its  work  as  a  learned  and  patriotic  society ;  on  the  contrary  it  will  assist  and 
supplement  that  work.  Students  engaged  in  research  in  the  Library,  oversea  members 
who  make  the  Institute  their  headquarters  while  visiting  London,  will  not  now  need 
to  leave  the  building  when  the  hour  to  refresh  the  inner  man  arrives.  In  addition 
to  the  changes  mentioned,  a  Card  Room  and  a  Dressing  Room  carry  one  step 
further  towards  realization  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  provide  a  cheerful  home 
and  haunt  more  especially  for  overseas  visitors  who  have  no  club  in  the  Metropolis. 

AN  EMPIRE  CENTRE. 

Meantime  what  Miss  Mary  MacLeod  Moore  recently  wrote  of  the  Institute  in  the 
Sunday  Times  after  a  first  visit  may  be  put  in  as  evidence  of  its  appeal  to  all  who  cherish 
the  Empire  and  its  associations.  Under  the  heading  "  An  Empire  Centre,"  Miss 
Moore  said  : 

"  Falling  into  line  with  other  important  organizations,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is 
at  last  admitting  women  as  Fellows  instead  of  confining  their  activities  to  being  Associates. 

"  This  privilege  was  overdue,  but  lest  any  champion  of  Woman  should  resent  the  delay, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  lack  of  space  made  it  impossible  to  accommodate  a  number  of 
women  Fellows.  Now  rebuilding  and  extension  are  to  make  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in 
Northumberland  Avenue  a  dignified  as  well  as  a  truly  representative  centre  for  men  and 
women  from  every  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

"  Extraordinarily  interesting  is  the  Institute  with  its  suggestion  of  great  distances,  wide 
interests. 

"  Wait  in  the  reception-room,  and  you  see  elderly  men  who  have  come  *  Home  '  from  the 
prairies  and  the  backblocks  where  they  settled  years  ago  to  make  their  fortunes — and  made 
them.  You  see  bronzed  younger  men  whose  names  are  known  out  on  the  Pacific  coasts 
and  among  the  islands  of  the  seas,  and  you  hear,  if  you  are  lucky,  the  gossip  of  several 
continents,  as  these  matter-of-fact  empire-builders  exchange  the  news  of  Kenya,  Fiji,  Malay 
States,  Rhodesia,  and  West  Africa,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand. 

"  The  romance  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  speaks  through  the  printed  page  as  well 
as  by  the  tongues  of  men.  Step  into  the  newspaper  room  and  you  will  find  eight  hundred 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews  from  every  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

"  The  Malta  Herald  elbows  the  Adelaide  Register,  the  Auckland  Star  jostles  its  namesake 
from  Montreal,  and  close  by  are  the  Sudan  Times,  the  Georgetoivn  Chronicle,  the  Times  of 
India,  and  the  Hong  Kong  Post. 

"  In  the  library  you  can  examine,  if  you  choose,  140,000  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating 
to  the  history,  government,  trade,  and  resources  of  the  British  possessions  ;  while  the 
magazine  of  the  Institute,  United  Empire,  carries  you  breathlessly  from  Papua  to  the  West 
Indies  and  home  again  to  the  ports  from  which  men  of  our  race  set  sail  in  the  old  days  to 
discover  the  lands  over  which  rule  now  the  Sons  of  the  Blood. 

"  Surely  the  Institute  deserves  to  be  included  among  the  sights  of  London,  if  only  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  British.'  " 
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THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
in  which  he  referred  to  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually  to  the  Fund  until  it 
is  complete ;  if  others  were  induced  to  follow  the  lead  already  given,  a  solid  annual  addition 
to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  would  be  ensured.  Sir  Godfrey  said : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that,  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  ths  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get 
ahead  and  establish  a  growing  fund." 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 
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BOOK    REVIEW. 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 

THE  attention  recently  devoted  to  tropical  administration  in  Africa  is  a  sign  of  a  growing 
and  healthy  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  administrative  and  economic  problems  that 
are  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  permanence  of  British  Institutions  overseas  and  the  welfare 
of  the  native  peoples  now  under  British  control.  Similarly  the  interest  that  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  constitutional  position  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  both  with  respect  to  foreign 
countries  and  with  regard  to  its  internal  relationships,  is  an  evidence  of  the  realization  by 
democracy  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  present  situation.  So  far  as  constitutional 
questions  are  concerned,  interest  in  them  by  the  general  public  appears  to  run  in  cycles : 
and  we  seem  to  be  approaching,  or  to  have  entered,  another  period  of  constitutional  inquiry 
during  which  imperial  and  inter-imperial  relationships  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny. 
The  time  is  again  ripe  when  the  constitutional  position  of  the  British  Empire  must  come 
under  microscopic  investigation.  At  present  no  one  knows  precisely  where  we  stand. 

Professor  Egerton,  therefore,  has  performed  a  service  very  useful  to  those  who  would 

understand  something  of  the  trend  of  imperial  and  inter-imperial  policy  during  recent  years, 

by  writing  a  volume  on  British  Colonial  policy  in  the  twentieth  century.*    His  former  works 

*  Egerton,  Hugh  Edward. — British  Colonial  Policy  in  the  XXth  Century,     ix.  259  pp.     London  : 

Methuen  &  Co.    1922.    10s.  Qd. 
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on  Colonial  policy  are  so  well  known  to,  and  so  highly  valued  by,  the  student  of  history  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  authority  of  Professor  Egerton's  name.  The 

task  he  has  essayed  on  the  present  occasion  is  one  of  very  great  difficulty  and  complexity 

a  difficulty  recognized  by  no  one  more  keenly  than  the  author  himself — and  this  complexity 
is  added  to  by  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  position  has  been  more  specially  in  a  state  of 
flux  during  the  last  decade  than  at  any  other  period  of  our  history.  The  storms  that  have  swept 
over  the  seas  of  constitutional  practice  have  not  subsided  sufficiently  for  us  to  take  our  bearings. 

Professor  Egerton,  however,  has  dealt  with  the  subject  very  skilfully.  The  keynote 
of  his  volume  is  struck  perhaps  when  he  writes  that  "  the  day  is  past  when  British  Colonial 
policy  mainly  depended  upon  tendencies  at  work  in  the  mother  country.  At  present  it  is 
as  much,  or  even  more  directed  by  movements  of  thought  regarding  it  in  the  great  Dominions." 
This  is  essentially  true  of  the  whole  position :  although  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  (to  use  a  term  that  now  has  little  or  no  meaning  with  regard  to 
the  Dominions)  and  the  British  electorate  are  altogether  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Imperial  Commonwealth.  What  is 
meant  is  that  the  Mother  Country  is,  perhaps,  more  ready  to  respond  to  public  opinion  over- 
seas than  at  any  other  period  of  our  history  ;  because  it  better  understands  and  appreciates 
the  standpoints  of  overseas  statesmen. 

Professor  Egerton's  volume  is  divided  into  two  somewhat  unequal  parts.  The  first  deals 
with  the  Dominions  and  their  policy,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  as  it  affected 
the  Dominions  between  the  years  1900  and  1914.  The  second  is  concerned  with  perhaps 
an  even  greater  and  more  important  subject — the  government  of  backward  races,  with  special 
reference  to  Africa  and  Malaya.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  of  course,  that  the  author  has  been 
able  to  treat  of  all  the  important  problems  connected  with  either  of  these  subjects.  That  would 
be  an  impossible  task.  But  enough  has  been  written,  illustrated  by  copious  references  to 
authorities  and  the  speeches  of  overseas  statesmen,  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  trend  of  British 
Imperial  and  Dominion  policy  during  the  last  two  decades  :  and  although  Professor  Egerton 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  (with  one  conspicuous  exception)  "  neither  statesmen  nor  public 
opinion  seem  to  know  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving  " — a  perfectly  true  view  of  the 
present  situation — and  is  therefore  no  more  definitive  than  other  authorities  on  this  question 
of  inter-imperial  relationships,  his  volume  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  student 
who  requires  to  know  the  essence  of  the  present  situation  and  the  events  that  have  led  to  it. 

While  Professor  Egerton  has  been  largely  concerned  with  the  constitutional  aspect  of 
British  Colonial  policy,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  a  little  book  that  will  rank  high  as  an  authori- 
tative discussion  of  another  allied  subject,  has  been  mainly  concerned  with  the  more  prac- 
tical aspects  of  British  policy  and  has  confined  his  survey  to  Africa.*  Since  Sir  John  Scott 
Keltie  wrote  his  masterly  survey  of  the  relations  between  European  powers  and  Africa,  and 
with  regard  to  Africa  no  adequate  concise  account,  suitable  alike  for  the  general  reader  and 
the  student,  of  African  politico-economic  development  has  been  written.  Although  Sir 
Charles  Lucas's  book  can  only  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  this  vast  subject,  it  contains 
all  the  information,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  that  is  essential  for  the  student.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  lectures  which  were  delivered  before  a  circle  of  teachers  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  and,  the  special  object  of  these  lectures  being  borne  in  mind,  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
has  presented  a  very  able  review  of  the  essential  features  of  recent  African  history.  Possibly 
more  might  have  been  said  regarding  the  economic  and  commercial  development  of  African 
countries  and  the  trade  policies  of  the  different  colonizing  nations.  That  aspect  of  recent 
African  histoify  has  yet  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  competent  authority,  for  although  there  have 
been  books  on  this  subject  they  have  either  been  tinged  by  bias  or  have  not  been  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  so  important  a  topic.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  however,  has  wisely  refrained 
from  overloading  a  book  with  matter  which,  although  pertinent  to  his  subject,  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  it.  Professor  Egerton  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas  illustrate  different  phases  of  our 
development  as  an  Empire  and  these  two  books  should  be  read  in  conjunction.  E.  L. 

*  Lucas,  Sir  Charles.— The  Partition  and  Colonization  of  Africa.    228pp.    Map.    Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.    1922.    12s.  Qd. 
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SHORTER   NOTICES. 

Collected  Notes  on  the  Tropics  for  a  Living  :  Finance,  Labour,  Education.    By  the  Editor  of  Tropical 

Life.  XXX.  VI.  186  pp.  London  :  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson.  1922. 
Mr.  Hamel  Smith  is  an  authority  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  tropics.  His  present 
volume  is  concerned  with  their  economic  development  and  it  discusses  such  topics  as  finance, 
labour,  agricultural  education,  dry-farming  in  arid  zones,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  The  author 
does  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  British  tropics,  but  goes  far  afield  in  Brazil  and  other  portions 
of  South  America. 

United  States  Tariff  Commission.     Colonial  Tariff  Policies.     869  pp.     Washington  :    Government 

Printing  Office.     1922. 

This  is  a  report  prepared  for  the  United  States.  It  is  probably  the  best  and  most  authoritative 
record  of  the  economic  policies  of  Colonies,  dealing  as  it  does,  fairly  exhaustively,  with  the  tariff 
arrangements  of  the  colonizing  nations.  So  far  as  the  British  Empire  is  concerned  it  is  of  great 
value  as  a  statement  of  the  growth  of  preferential  trade,  describing  the  origin  and  development 
of  preferential  policies  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
introductory  portion  is  a  clever  analysis  of  the  various  forms  of  "  colonies  "  ;  the  importance  of 
Colonial  trade  generally  and  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  mam  features 
of  Colonial  tariff  policies. 

Rowell,  Hon.  Newton  W.—The  British  Empire  and  World  Peace  :  Being  the  Burwash  Memorial 
Lectures,  University  of  Toronto,  1921.  XXIII.  307  pp.  Toronto  :  Victoria  College  Press. 
London  :  Humphrey  Milford.  1922.  12s.  6d. 

These  lectures  are  divided  into  four  parts :  International  Co-operation  and  World  Peace  and 
the  League  of  Nations  in  History ;  British  Empire  and  World  Peace  ;  Canada  and  World  Peace  ; 
and  the  Church  and  World  Peace.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  Canadian  citizen  and  lawyer. 

Brewster,  A.  B. — The  Hill  Tribes  of  Fiji  :  a  record  of  forty  years  intimate  connection  urith  the  tribes 
of  the  mountainous  interior  of  Fiji.  308  pp.  Maps  and  illustrations.  London  :  Seeley, 
Service  &  Co.  1922t  21s. 

Mr.  Brewster,  than  whom  no  living  authority  has  had  a  greater  experience  of  Fiji,  has  written 
a  most  fascinating  and  illuminating  account  of  the  hill  tribes  of  that  country.  It  is  not  only  full 
of  most  valuable  information  but  is  also  illustrated  by  stories  and  anecdotes  that  make  it  extremely 
attractive  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  author's  experiences  of  Fiji  go  back  to  the  early  seventies, 
when  the  Fijians  were  much  nearer  to  their  native  simplicity  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
Since  that  date  he  has  either  resided  almost  continuously  in  Fiji  or  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
natives  and  their  affairs. 

The  peculiar  value,  from  the  ethnographical  point  of  view,  of  Mr.  Brewster's  work  is  that  he 
has  always  been  persona  grata  with  the  natives  and  has  been  able,  therefore,  to  gather  information 
that  is  so  frequently  withheld  from  men  who  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  natives.  For  this  reason  his  book  is  of  such  great  interest  and  value  to  the  reader,  who 
instinctively  feels  that  he  is  being  brought  very  close  to  the  mind  of  the  native  and  is  being  initiated 
into  many  things  about  which  otherwise  he  would  learn  very  little. 

Two  facts  are  prominently  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brewster.  The  first  is  that  Fiji  is  the  meeting-place 
of  Polynesians  and  Melanesians,  the  two  great  characteristic  races  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
that  the  Polynesians  are  comparatively'  new-comers  in  the  islands.  Mr.  Brewster  has  collected 
genealogies  of  the  native  chieftains  which  prove  that  they  came  into  the  country  as  an  intrusive 
element  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  imposed  their  rule  upon  the  woolly-headed 
Melanesians.  The  second  fact  is  that  the  Fijians,  as  a  whole,  have  thrown  off  their  former  evil 
customs  of  cannibalism  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  very  quickly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries,  who  converted  the  mass  of  the  people  to  Christianity  :  and  that  they  are 
to-day  a  fine  and  progressive  race  capable,  under  careful  tuition,  of  attaining  a  high  place  in  the 
scale  of  civilization. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT  has  presented  to  the  Library  the  three  volume  history  of 
the  "  Grenadier  Guards  in  the  Great  War,"  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby.  The 
volumes  are  beautifully  bound  and  the  excellence  of  their  contents  is  well  known  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  military  history.  For  Fellows  of  the  Institute  the  book  presented  by  His 
Royal  Highness  will  have  a  special  appeal ;  it  contains  the  following  inscriptions  in  the 
President's  handwriting : 

PRESENTED    TO    THE    ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE    BY    THEIR    PRESIDENT, 
ARTHUR,    F.M.,   COLONEL   GRENADIER  GUARDS.      NOVEMBER,    1922. 
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CAUSE   AND   EFFECT   IN   THE   NEAR   EAST. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee  on  October  18th,  when  the  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Major  J.  D.  Henry,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  delivered  a  timely  and 
most  instructive  address  on  the  situation  created  in  Turkey  and  the  Near  East  since  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice.  He  detailed  the  causes  that  brought  about  the  formation  of  the 
Kemah'st  or  Nationalist  Party  in  Anatolia.  With  the  exception  of  those  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  question,  few  people  realized  how  very  unjust  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  was  in 
the  treatment  it  meted  out  to  the  Turkish  nation.  It  was  unjust  even  by  comparison  with 
the  treatment  of  the  Germans  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
that  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  smarting  under  the 
injustices  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  should  have  appealed  to  the  Nationalist  spirit 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  raised  the  army  which  recently  expelled  the  Greeks  from  the 
Asiatic  shores.  If  the  pre-war  map  of  the  Turkish  Empire  were  compared  with  the  map  illus- 
trative of  the  readjustments  effected  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Allies 
took  practically  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  either  under  mandatory  powers,  or  by 
means  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  "  spheres  of  influence."  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and 
Palestine  came  to  Great  Britain,  the  French  were  given  Syria,  and  a  sphere  of  influence  running 
practically  from  the  Turco-Syrian  frontier  almost  to  the  Black  Sea  and  back  to  a  point  west 
of  Mersina ;  and  the  Greeks  were  put  into  Smyrna.  The  Italians  were  given  a  large 
sphere  of  influence  to  the  West  of  the  French.  Not  only  were  the  French  and  Italians  to  have 
commercial  and  economic  control,  but  they  were  also  to  police  these  territories  with 
gendarmerie.  The  crowning  injustice,  however,  and  the  most  unbalanced  action  of  all,  was  the 
placing  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  apparent  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  East 
that  this  would  never  be  tolerated  by  the  Turks.  The  Greeks  were  also  given  Eastern  and 
Western  Thrace  to  a  point  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Constantinople.  The  Straits  were  to  be 
under  Allied  control.  A  portion  of  Northern  Anatolia,  known  as  Armenia,  was  to  have  been 
proclaimed  a  republic  for  the  Armenians.  A  glance  at  the  map  would  show  what  was  left  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  It  was  very  difficult  to  understand  what  motive  the  British  Government 
had  in  allowing  Turkey  to  be  so  thoroughly  "  trounced." 

Major  Henry  thought  it  could  be  safely  said  that  the  Turk  had  no  religious  antipathy 
towards  either  the  Greek  or  the  Armenian,  but  a  very  decided  racial  antipathy.  The  number  of 
Armenians  that  the  Turk  had  been  credited  with  massacring  exceeded  by  many  times  the  total 
number  of  Armenians  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  This,  of  course,  appealed  to  the  enthusiastic 
massacre  merchant  and  the  nonconformist  element  of  Great  Britain.  That  massacres  did  take 
place,  both  of  the  Turks  by  Armenians,  and  vice  versa,  was  beyond  doubt,  but  emphatically 
not  by  the  Turks  of  the  Armenians  alone.  No  race,  not  even  the  much  maligned  Turk,  would 
turn  and  annihilate  whole  peoples  without  some  strong  incentive  to  do  so,  and  one  had  only 
to  go  back  in  history  to  find  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  rendering  assistance  to  the 
Armenians  and  urging  them  to  revolt  against  the  Turk.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Turks,  in  sheer  self-defence,  retaliated  and  dealt  with  the  Armenians  according  to  Turkish 
ideas  at  that  time  ?  Few  people  knew  of  the  awful  massacre  of  Moslem  women  and  children 
that  took  place  at  Van  in  1916.  When  the  Russians  advanced  into  Asia  Minor,  the  Armenians 
slaughtered  every  Mohammedan  they  could  lay  hands  on,  despite  the  steps  that  the  Russians 
took  to  prevent  this  excess.  There  was  a  time,  prior  to  Russian  interference,  when  the 
Armenian  and  Turk  lived  together  on  perfectly  good  terms  and  prospered.  If,  before  the 
war,  our  policy  in  regard  to  Turkey  was  one  that  lent  itself  to  friendship  on  the  ground  of 
common  and  parallel  interests,  the  war  itself  had  not  diametrically  altered  this  policy.  Had 
the  Greeks  not  been  put  into  Smyrna  there  would  have  been  no  great  Nationalist  movement. 
On  the  contrary,  the  British,  and  the  British  alone,  beat  the  Turk  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  although  the  Turks  would  have  been  prepared  to  accept  much  at  the  hands 
of  their  conquerors,  they  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  have  to  suffer  the  indignity 
of  having  part  of  their  country  controlled  by  the  Greeks.  It  was  far  too  speculative  to  suggest 
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the  real  reason  of  the  support  given  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Allies,  for,  after  all,  despite  the  fact 
that  our  men  captured  at  Kut  suffered  the  greatest  hardships,  reviewed  on  the  whole  the  Turk 
fought  a  gentlemanly  fight  compared  with  the  war  that  was  waged  by  the  Germans.  When 
history  was  written,  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  must  be  numbered  among  the  world's  great 
men. 

It  was  difficult  at  that  juncture,  with  the  Peace  Conference  looming  ahead,  to  say  all  that 
might  be  said.  There  are  faults  naturally  on  both  sides,  but  Major  Henry's  opinions  differed 
from  those  voiced  by  many  British  journals,  which  indulged  in  vituperative  and  inaccurate 
statements  in  regard  to  Turkey  and  Turkish  policy.  This  attitude  he  attributed  either  to 
prejudice  or  to  an  amazing  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
with  reference  to  the  Turk  becoming  Bolshevik.  This  would  never  be  so,  and  the  Allies  had 
themselves  to  blame  for  any  treaties  and  arrangements  that  had  been  made  between  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  and  the  Bolsheviks  of  Russia.  The  problems  to  be  solved  at  the  Peace 
Conference  should  not  be  difficult,  provided  always  that  they  were  approached  on  both  sides 
with  goodwill.  They  might  be  enumerated  as  follows  : 

1.  The  character  and  formation  of  the  Administrative  body  for  the  neutral  zone  of  the 
Straits. 

2.  The  Capitulations. 

3.  The  Northern  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

4.  Reparations  and  indemnities. 

Major  Henry  laid  great  stress  on  the  wonderful  work  that  has  been  done  by  General 
Harington,  "  whose  genius  as  a  soldier  made  itself  manifest  in  France,  likewise  whose  genius 
as  a  diplomat  saved  the  British  Empire  not  only  millions  of  money,  but  possibly  thousands 
of  good  British  lives.  His  wonderful  personality,  his  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  human, 
combined  with  his  soldierlike  qualities,  proved  once  again  that  in  a  crisis  England 
manages  to  find  the  right  man  for  the  job."  The  British  Empire  must,  Major  Henry  concluded, 
befriend  Turkey  in  her  need.  The  Turk  of  the  regime  of  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  was  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Turk  of  to-day,  inasmuch  as  the  Turk  taking  part  in  the 
political  activities  of  the  Angora  Government  was  no  longer  the  pawn  and  dupe  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe.  Under  the  new  Administration,  there  would  be  a  constitutional  Government, 
Turkey  could  be  helped  to  put  its  house  in  order,  and  guided  along  right  and  proper  lines  of 
administration,  and,  if  the  regrettable  excesses  of  the  past  could  be  overlooked,  this  could  be 
done.  A  wonderfully  rich  country  with  a  good  peasantry,  it  could  surely  soon  find  its  feet 
and  gain  stability. 

In  the  discussion  the  Chairman,  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  W.  Rhys  Jenkins,  Mr.  Coleman  Hyman, 
Mr.  George  Howell,  and  others  took  part,  and  cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to 
both  the  lecturer  and  chairman. 


THE  INDIA  SOCIETY. — The  growing  interest  in  the  art  and  literature  of  India  has  been 
shown  by  the  support  recently  given  to  the  work  of  the  India  Society,  which,  holding  itself 
entirely  aloof  from  political  controversies,  seeks  to  unite  its  members,  and  others  whom  its 
influence  can  reach,  in  the  study  and  admiration  of  those  aspects  of  Indian  culture  whose 
beauty  and  nobility  can  be  recognized  and  appreciated  by  all.  This  year  it  has  set  out  to 
show  in  a  series  of  lectures  how  far  Indian  art  has  influenced  the  art  of  other  countries. 
The  third  of  the  series,  by  M.  Goloubeff,  on  "  Indian  Influences  in  Indo-China,"  will  be 
delivered  on  December  15th  at  8.30  p.m.  at  the  French  Institute,  3  Cromwell  Gardens,  S.W.  7. 
Cards  of  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  The  India  Society,  3  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  1. 

THE  Secretary  of  the  Magistrates'  Association,  of  which  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Haldane, 
O.M.,  K.T.,  is  President,  points  out  that  in  response  to  many  inquiries,  the  Constitution  of 
the  Association  has  been  so  amended  as  to  make  eligible  for  membership  Colonial  Magistrates 
and  Judges,  and  others  holding  His  Majesty's  Commission  in  a  judicial  capacity.  The  offices 
of  the  Association  are  at  43  Devonshire  Chambers,  Bishopsgate,  E.G.  2. 
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ROUND   THE   EMPIRE   NOTES. 

Imperial  Shows. — The  Dominions  have  scored  several  important  successes  both  at  the 
Dairy  Show  and  at  the  second  Imperial  Fruit  Show,  held  in  London  recently.  The  Union 
of  South  Africa  had  a  very  fine  exhibit  at  the  former,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  gold 
medal  for  Colonial  cheese  for  the  first  time,  in  addition  to  other  awards.  Quebec  and  Ontario 
were  the  only  other  oversea  countries  that  had  their  own  stands,  and  both  these  were  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  that  belonging  to  the  Union.  New  Zealand  secured  the  first  prize 
for  Colonial  bacon,  Ontario  coming  second.  The  bronze  medal  for  Colonial  honey  was  won 
by  Quebec,  and  the  silver  medal  and  third  prize  by  Ontario.  At  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show 
Canada  and  Australia  were  among  the  exhibitors,  Nova  Scotia  carrying  off  the  honours  in 
the  dessert  and  culinary  sections.  The  grading  and  packing  of  the  Dominion  exhibits  was 
remarkable,  and  contributed  very  largely  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  fruit. 

AFRICA. 

Important  Harbour  Developments. — The  needs  of  South  Africa  as  regards  ports  and 
harbours  are  receiving  careful  consideration  at  the  present  time,  and  great  activity  in  this 
direction  may  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  Important  schemes  are  on  foot  for 
improving  the  port  facilities  at  Durban  and  at  Walvis  Bay,  which  is  the  chief  port  in  the 
South- West  African  Protectorate.  The  construction  of  a  new  port  on  the  Zululand  coast, 
to  deal  with  the  coal  export  trade  of  the  Transvaal,  is  under  consideration,  but  the  realization 
of  this  scheme  depends  on  the  result  of  negotiations  between  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  the  Portuguese  Colonial  authorities.  Satisfactory  terms  would  no  doubt  lead  to  big 
developments  at  Delagoa  Bay  being  undertaken.  Kosi  Bay,  the  proposed  site  for  the  new 
port,  is  a  fever-stricken  and  sparsely  populated  area,  and  the  cost  of  construction  would 
absorb  a  sum  of  money  that  would  appear  more  justifiably  spent  on  improving  the  two 
existing  ports  of  Lourenc.o  Marques  and  Durban. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Serious  Outlook  in  the  Banana  Industry. — In  spite  of  energetic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Jamaica  Government  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Panama  disease,  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  it  is  spreading  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  infection  is  continually  being  discovered 
in  new  districts.  The  export  trade  in  bananas  is  worth  at  least  £1,500,000  per  annum  to 
Jamaica.  The  price  at  which  the  fruit  is  being  sold  in  America  calls  for  investigation,  as 
several  small  companies  have  had  to  suspend  operations  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
trading  at  a  loss.  An  attempt  was  made  to  build  up  a  direct  trade  with  Canada,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  Canadian  market  had  been  flooded  with  bananas  sent  via  the  United  States. 
Consequently  no  further  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

CANADA. 

Marketing  the  Grain  Crop. — The  fact  that  the  average  quality  of  the  Dominion's  grain 
crop  has  proved  better  than  was  anticipated  has  improved  the  estimate  of  the  probable  yield. 
The  latest  figure  for  the  total  yield  of  the  five  principal  grains  is  1,078,423,000  bushels, 
representing  an  increase  of  more  than  32  per  cent  over  last  year's  harvest,  and  exceeding 
the  bumper  crop  of  1915.  The  three  Prairie  Provinces  furnish  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
Dominion's  total  output.  The  increased  production  is  due  rather  to  the  greater  acreage 
under  cultivation  than  to  the  average  yield  per  acre,  which,  although  higher  than  last  year, 
is  in  most  cases  lower  than  in  1915.  The  prospects  for  marketing  this  year's  crop  are  none 
too  encouraging,  owing  to  the  disturbed  economic  conditions  affecting  the  European  market 
and  the  new  tariff  which  the  United  States  is  imposing  on  Dominion  products. 
At  best  it  seems  probable  that  farmers  will  only  be  able  to  pay  off  a  small  part  of  their 
accumulated  indebtedness  after  buying  essential  commodities  at  current  prices,  which  are 
still  high. 
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Prohibitive  Cattle  Duties.— Luckily  for  Canadian  ranchers  there  is  no  lack  of  feed  for 
cattle  this  year,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  a  larger  proportion  of  cattle  than  usual 
till  next  year,  by  which  time  markets  may  have  become  more  favourable.  As  things  are  at 
present  the  United  States  market  threatens  to  become  a  closed  door  under  the  new  Tariff 
regulations,  which  are  characterized  by  exporters  as  almost  prohibitive.  Considering  that 
during  the  war  the  price  for  Canadian  cattle  in  the  United  States  touched  $150  per  head, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  rancher  is  not  content  with  $35  to  $40  per  head.  Prices  have 
been  as  low  before,  but  then  the  ranchers'  costs  were  very  much  lower  than  they  are  now. 
Hitherto  the  export  of  cattle  to  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  prices,  has 
been  more  profitable  than  to  Great  Britain,  but  when  the  British  embargo  is  withdrawn,  the 
British  market  is  expected  to  absorb  some  120,000  head  of  store  cattle  per  annum.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  revival  of  business  with  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  both  of  which 
countries  imported  Canadian  cattle  until  the  Argentine  trade  made  shipments  from  the 
Dominion  unprofitable.  The  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  Argentine  cattle 
may  prove  a  blessing  to  Canadian  exporters. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Brighter  Outlook  in  Tasmania. — Recent  reports  from  Tasmania  give  an  encouraging 
forecast  for  the  coming  season.  Following  the  example  of  other  places  in  the  Commonwealth, 
a  "  Back  to  Tasmania  "  movement  is  being  organized  which  will  provide  tourist  tickets  from 
the  Continent  to  Tasmania,  so  that  former  residents  and  others  can  visit  the  State  at  reduced 
fares.  Special  tours  are  provided  for  their  entertainment,  and  a  fortnight  of  racing,  yachting, 
and  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  has  been  arranged.  The  coming  season  is  therefore  expected 
to  be  a  record  as  far  as  tourist  traffic  is  concerned.  The  woollen  mills  established  at  Laun- 
ceston  by  the  British  firm  of  Kelsall  &  Kemp,  from  the  north  of  England,  should 
be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Paton  &  Baldwin 
are  making  good  progress.  The  cheap  power  from  the  Hydro  Electric  Department  will  be 
available  in  Launceston  shortly,  which  will  be  a  great  boon  to  business  concerns,  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  River  Tamar  is  another  important  achievement  nearing  completion. 

Linseed  Cultivation  in  New  South  Wales. — Farmers  in  New  South  Wales  have  accepted 
an  offer  of  free  seed  for  planting  Unseed  from  a  well-known  firm  of  linseed  oil  manufacturers 
at  Parramatta.  About  5,000  acres  of  land  in  the  region  of  Inverell  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Meggitts,  Ltd.,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  firm  has  guaranteed  to  take  the 
entire  crop  produced  at  Is.  per  bushel  over  the  Calcutta  f.o.b.  price.  Tests  have  already 
been  made  whereby  it  was  ascertained  that  linseed  could  be  grown  to  advantage  in  the 
Inverell  district. 

INDIA. 

Lower  Freight  Rates. — Indian  trade  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  heavy  freights , 
and  the  news  that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  secured  an  agreement  with  the 
steamship  owners  in  the  Bombay  Steam  Trade  Conference  for  substantial  reductions  is 
exceedingly  welcome.  The  new  rate,  which  is  already  in  operation,  represents  a  reduction  of 
no  less  than  37|  per  cent,  and  the  snippers  who  have  authorized  the  compact  have,  in  turn, 
undertaken  to  ship  their  goods  by  the  Conference  Lines  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Another 
very  important  factor  in  the  improved  trade  outlook  in  India  is  the  complete  abandonment 
of  restrictions  governing  the  export  of  wheat  and  other  food  products. 

This  Year's  Crops. — The  Indian  wheat  crop  this  year  is  3,000,000  tons  above  that  of  192] , 
the  yield  per  acre  having  risen  to  779  Ibs.,  as  compared  with  583  Ibs.  last  year.  The  total 
production  of  rice  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  19  per  cent,  cotton  24  per  cent,  and  indigo 
48  pier  cent.  Increased  production  has  been  recorded  also  in  the  case  of  sugar  cane,  linseed, 
sesamum,  and  rape  and  mustard.  The  yield  was  less  in  the  case  of  the  following  products : 
groundnuts,  tea,  rubber,  and  jute,  though  the  last  named  produced  a  larger  yield  per  acre. 
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COLONIAL   OFFICE   APPOINTMENTS   AND  PROMOTIONS. 

THE  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during  the 
month  ending  November  10.  1922  : 


Name. 
Mr.  W.  H.  F.  Sidley      . 

Mr.   W.   L.   Barnett,   B.A.,   B.Sc., 

A.I.C. 
Miss  A.  Williams 

Lt.  R.  Ramsay,  M.C.     . 

Mr.  E.  Edginton  .... 

Mr.  B.  J.  Bedell  (late  R.N.)  . 

Lieut.  R.  Tottenham     . 

Mr.  R.  Hargrove. 

Miss  S.  M.  Elsdon 

Miss  M.  Kelly       .... 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  Eaves,  D.S.O.  . 
2nd.  Lieut.  W.  R.  Scott,  R.E. 
Mr.  (late  Private,  Canadian  Army) 

E.  F.  L.  Shepherd 
Miss  H.  S.  Cooper 
Miss  L.  M.  Midgley 
Dr.  J.  I.  Baeza     .* 
Mr.  (late  Sergeant)  C.  Dewhurst     . 

Capt.  E.  W.  Adcock,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

(Edin.)  .... 

Mr.  J.  Cauchi,  M.D.      .         .  '       . 

<  'apt.  H.  T.  C.  Field      . 

Capt,  D.  S.  Gribble,  R.F.A.  . 
2nd  Lieut.  J.  R.  A.  Hodge,  B.A.    . 

Capt.  V.  C.  M.  Kelsey 

Sub-Lieut.  A.  B.  Matthews,  R.N.  . 

Mr.  P.  A.  T.  Sneath,  M.B.  (Toronto), 

M.C.P.S.  (Ontario)     . 
Miss  L.  A.  Waterer 
Mr.  C.  N.  Felling. 


Appointment. 

Depot  Inspector,  Jamaica  Con- 
stabulary 
Deputy  Island  Chemist 

Asst.  Mistress,  Government  School, 

Stanley 

8taff  Officer,  Local  Forces 
Postmaster-  General 
Asst.  Master,  Queen's  Royal  College 
Sub-Inspector  of  Police 
Commissioner,  Virgin  Islands 
Nurse  Matron,  Cottage  Hospital, 

Tortola,  Virgin  Islands 
Nursing  Sister 
Asst.  Land  Officer 
Police  Probationer 
Botanist  and  Mycologist 

Nursing  Sister 
Nursing  Sister 
Medical  Officer 
Administrative  Officer 

Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical 
Staff 

Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical 
Staff 

Inspector  and  Schoolmaster  Education 
Department 

Administrative  Officer 

Superintendent,  Education  Depart- 
ment 

Administrative  Officer 

Medical'  Officer,  West  African  Medical 

Staff 
Matron 
General  Manager,  Uganda  Railway 


Colony. 
Jamaica 


Falkland  Islands 

British  Guiana 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Leeward  Islands 


Hong  Kong 

»»  » 

»  j> 

Mauritius 

Malay  States 

»  5> 

Straits  Settlements 
Tanganyika    Terri- 
tory 


Nigeria 

(S.  Provinces) 

Nigeria 

Nigeria 

(N.  Provinces) 
Nigeria 


Gibraltar 
Kenya 


Recent  Transfers  and  Promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Sir  D.  T.  Tudor  (Chief  Justice,  Bahamas),  Chief  Justice,  Gibraltar. 

Mr.  C.  dementi,  C.M.G.  (Government  Secretary,  British  Guiana),  Colonial  Secretary,  Ceylon. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Furley,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Gold  Coast),  Colonial  Secretary, 
Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Thomas  (Asst.  Divisional  Adviser,  Hillah,  Iraq),  Asst.  British  Representative  in 
Trans- Jordania. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Barton  (Magistrate,  Kenya),  Legal  Adviser,  Gambia. 

Mr.  I.  G.  Bates  (Chief  Magistrate  and  Legal  Adviser.  British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate). 
Senior  Magistrate,  Tanganyika. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Clinch  (Deputy  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Nigeria),  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Nigeria. 

Mr.  R.  Sharpe  (Treasurer,  Dominica),  Deputy  Compt  oiler  of  Customs,  Gold  Coast. 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  Deane,  O.B.E.  (Chief  of  Police,  St.  Lucia),  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Police. 
Mauritius. 

Mr.  J.  McLagan  (Asst.  to  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Kenya),  Collector  of  Customs,  Gold  Coast. 

Capt.  C.  G.  Timms,  M.C.  (Medical  Officer,  Uganda),  Medical  Officer,  Somaliland. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Wilson  (Customs  Officer,  Cyprus),  Police  Cadet,  Nyasaland. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Conn,  M.M.  (Sub-Inspector  of  Police,  St.  Vincent),  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Gold 
Coast. 
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EMPIRE   TRADE   AND   INDUSTRY   SECTION. 

Marketing  Colonial  Food  Products. 

Several  inquiries  which  have  reached  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  show  that 
the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  this  subject  are  not  fully  understood,  more  especially  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  the  produce  in  this  country.  There  is  a  steady  and  firm  market 
here  for  Colonial  dairy  produce,  always  provided  that  the  quality  is  maintained ;  but  the 
difficulties  which  face  the  retailer  are  not  perhaps  fully  realized.  The  incidence  of  seasons, 
irregularity  of  supply,  a  certain  variation  of  quality  from  time  to  time,  and  vagaries  of  the 
public  taste,  seem  effectively  to  preclude  the  firm  establishment  of  a  market  either  for  the 
produce  of  a  particular  area  or  for  special  brands.  At  the  same  time,  efficient  combination 
between  the  producer,  the  exporter,  the  wholesale  merchant  on  this  side,  and  the  retailer, 
can  insure  a  steady  market  for  Colonial  produce ;  and  the  undoubted  high  quality  which 
obtains  in  many  of  the  imported  lines  should  lead  to  an  increasing  consumption  of  Empire 
products.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  welcomes  further  inquiries 
from  interested  producers  and  consumers  who  may  experience  difficulty  in  the  marketing 
of  Colonial  supplies. 

Empire  Cotton. 

The  seriousness  of  the  cotton  position  in  America  compels  attention  to  the  prospects 
of  cultivation  within  the  Empire,  if  only  on  the  one  ground  of  the  vital  necessity  of  sup- 
plying Lancashire's  needs.  A  great  deal  has  already  been  done,  and  the  Empire  is  indebted 
to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  both  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  in  maintaining, 
frequently  in  the  face  of  adverse  economic  factors,  its  guaranteed  prices,  and  the  Empire 
Cotton  Growing  Corporation  for  its  activities  hi  the  organization  of  seed  selection  and  the 
handling  and  the  marketing  of  the  crop.  But  as  the  shortage  in  the  American  output  runs 
into  millions  of  bales,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  efforts  hitherto  made,  involving  actual 
financial  loss,  as  well  as  guarantees  of  financial  assistance  in  the  future,  have  but  touched  the 
fringe  of  a  serious  problem.  Recent  Australian  activities  have  attracted  much  attention,  but 
the  handicap  of  white  labour  threatens  seriously  to  affect  the  problem  in  that  country, 
otherwise  favourable  as  the  outlook  is  by  virtue  of  the  enormous  area  suitable  for  cultivation 
combined  with  the  advantage  of  growing  cotton  as  a  rotation  crop.  The  maintenance  of 
the  present  high  prices,  while  still  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  Australian  Government,  cannot 
be  considered  a  certainty ;  and  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  future  of  cotton 
growing  within  the  Empire,  whatever  Australia  may  do,  lies  more  in  our  tropical  possessions 
where  labour  is  plentiful,  such  as  Uganda  and  Nigeria. 

Wire  Weaving  and  Metal  Perforation. 

It  is  reported  in  manufacturing  circles  that  more  inquiries  are  being  received  in  this  branch 
of  industry  than  for  some  time  past,  which  points  to  the  fact  that  shortly  there  will  be  a 
substantial  revival  in  this  trade,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Continental  and  American 
competition  is  extremely  keen.  Overseas  buyers  are  evidently  appreciating  the  fact  that 
the  quality  of  British  manufacture  in  these  specialities  is  superior  to  foreign,  and  although 
the  prices  for  continental  mosquito  gauze  is  lower,  the  bronze  gauze  which  some  British 
manufacturers  are  specializing  in,  is  proving  to  overseas  buyers  cheaper  in  final  cost, 
as  it  is  considerably  more  durable. 

German   Dumping. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  operation  of  the  anti-dumping  provisions  of  the 
Australian  Industries'  Preservation  Act  to  date  must  afford  satisfaction  to  its  promoters 
The  plan  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  where  the 
revival  of  German  trade  is  becoming  marked.  One  section  of  the  Act  provides  for  the 
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imposition,  as  a  special  duty,  of  the  difference  between  the  import  price  and  the  British 
market  price,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duty.  Such  a  solution  of  the  problem  bears  the 
stamp  of  effective  simplicity,  and  as  the  British  article  obtains  the  benefit  of  the  preferential 
tariff,  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  failure  on  the  part  of  British  firms  to  hold  the  market. 

The  Motor  Show. 

Visitors  to  the  recent  highly  successful  Shows,  held  both  at  Olympia  and  the  White  City, 
were  given  every  opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  what  the  British  car  manufacturer 
can  do  in  the  way  of  effectively  meeting  the  oversea  demand  for  British  cars  capable  of 
competing  with  American  and  other  foreign  makes.  The  demands  of  the  war  proved  con- 
clusively that  we  could  produce  cars  capable  of  meeting  needs  quite  as  exacting  as,  or  more 
so  than,  those  obtaining  in  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions.  In  simplicity  of  design,  and 
as  regards  wheel-base  and  clearance,  points  on  which  the  Americans  especially  have 
specialized,  there  are  British  cars  on  the  market  to-day  to  meet  every  requirement.  On  one 
point  only  is  the  comparison  at  first  glance  unfavourable,  and  that  is  price ;  but  there  are 
no  two  opinions  concerning  quality,  and  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  found  cheaper  to  invest 
in  the  British  vehicle.  A  British  car  will  certainly  fetch  more  after  three  years'  hard  work 
than  any  other. 

Information  Bureau. 

This  permanent  feature  of  the  Committee's  work  grows  in  importance  week  by  week, 
and  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Fellows  and  their  friends  avail  themselves  of  the  free 
services  offered.  Many  Fellows  take  advantage  of  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Committee,  who  is  always  pleased  to  glean  and  impart  information  on  any 
subject  of  Imperial  interest.  Fellows  visiting  London  from  Overseas  can  add  materially  to 
the  value  of  the  Bureau  by  personally  interviewing  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  while 
non-resident  Fellows  can  assist  greatly  if  they  will  give  the  fullest  details  when  corresponding 
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The  Lower  and  West  Kootenay  Valley. — In  view  of  the  interest  at  present  displayed 
in  Empire  settlement,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  find  space  in  your  Journal  for  a  few 
remarks  on  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  valuable  lands  in  the  Lower  Kootenay  Valley,  and 
in  the  State  of  Idaho,  U.S.A.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  during  a  long 
residence  in  this  district  I  have  been  glad  to  make  use  of  notes  taken  from  the  instructive 
article  written  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Grohman  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  April,  1918. 

The  Kootenay  River  rises  in  one  of  the  least  explored  corners  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  Kickinghorse  Pass.  It  flows  south  as  an  unnavigable  torrent, 
descending  about  5,000  feet.  Then  it  bends  northward  and  emerges  at  a  place  called 
Bonners  Ferry,  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  into  the  Lower  Kootenay  Valley,  at  an  altitude  of 
1,800  feet.  Instead  of  gloomy  canyons  and  a  torrent  with  falls  and  rapids,  we  have  before 
us  a  smiling,  hill-flanked  valley,  the  picture  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  on  stretches  of  perfectly 
level  bottomlands  about  three  miles  in  width,  while  the  river  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
stately,  slow-flowing  stream  some  500  or  600  feet  in  width  and  with  a  uniform  depth  of  about 
50  feet.  It  winds  in  great  "  S  "  loops  towards  Kootenay  Lake,  some  sixty  miles  from 
Bonners  Ferry.  The  lake  is  a  65-mile  long  fiord-like  sheet  of  water  rather  wider  than  the 
valley,  while  the  mountains  that  rise  precipitously  from  its  waters  attain  in  some  instances 
to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 

From  the  point  where  the  Kootenay  River  crosses  the  international  boundary  at  Port 
Hill,  on  its  northward  course,  the  valley  is  in  British  Columbia.  The  river  flows  through 
Kootenay  Lake  to  its  outlet  just  west  of  Nelson,  whence  it  flows  as  a  torrent  into  the 
Columbia  River.  The  lake  originally  reached  as  far  south  as  Bonners  Ferry,  and  the  present 
alluvial  flats  have  been  gradually  built  up  in  the  trough  of  the  valley  bit  by  bit,  by  deposits 
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BRITISH    EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 


One  of  the  greatest  Exhibitions  the  world  has  ever  seen 
will  be  held  at  Wembley  Park,  London,  from  April  to 
October,  1924.  All  the  products,  raw  materials  and 
resources  of  the  whole  Empire  will  be  displayed  and 
demonstrated.  A  world-wide  publicity  campaign  under 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  experts  in  Britain  will  draw 
many  millions  of  visitors.  Markets  will  be  opened  to  those 
who  wish  to  sell  ;  all  imaginable  merchandise  will  be 
laid  before  those  who  wish  to  buy. 

Already  from  600,000 — 700,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  have  been 

reserved  for  Exhibits  from   the  Dominions,  Colonies  and 

Dependencies. 

His  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  is  President 

of  the   General  Committee.       In  a  great  rallying  speech 

he   declared   that    "An   Empire   worth   dying   for   is  also 

worth  living  for  and  working  for." 

This  Exhibition  will  show  every  Briton  how  the  prosperity 
of  his  own  lands  may  be  achieved. 


For  full  particulars  apply 

THE  SECRETARY,BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 
16  Hobart  Place, 
LONDON,  S.W.  1 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  it  mentioned. 
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from  the  river  when  in  flood,  by  the  same  land-forming  process  that  created  the  Nile  Delta 
of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Every  July  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  causes 
the  rivers  to  flood,  and  the  Kootenay  River  deposits  alluvial  land  further  and  further  into 
Kootenay  Lake.  The  outlet  of  the  river  from  the  lake,  formerly  open,  is  now  clogged  up  with 
debris  brought  down  by  Grohman  Creek  from  Mount  Grohman. 

When  the  Kootenay  River,  and  numerous  small  creeks,  along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
are  in  flood,  the  outlet  is  not  large  enough,  with  the  result  that  the  water  level  of  the  lake 
rises  and  overflows  the  flat  lands  on  either  side  of  the  Kootenay  River  as  far  south  as 
Bonners  Ferry. 

The  flooding  of  the  flats  hinders  all  agriculture  on  them,  except  in  spots  near  the  hills. 
Indians  and  half-breeds  have,  year  after  year,  grown  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  the 
authenticated  yields  being  100  bushels,  60  bushels,  and  13  tons  per  acre,  respectively,  without 
the  aid  of  any  fertilizers  and  with  the  most  primitive  implements.  In  autumn  rush-grasses 
grow  all  over  the  flats,  and  in  places  grow  high  enough  to  hide  a  horse. 

By  removing  at  low  water  season  the  obstructing  banks  of  rubble  as  far  down  the  rapids 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  deepening  the  channel,  it  is  obvious  that  one  can  prevent  the  lake 
from  rising  to  the  height  it  does,  and  thereby  prevent  the  river  from  backing  up,  by  which 
an  end  will  be  put  to  the  overflow. 

The  cost  of  widening  and  deepening  the  outlet  of  the  river,  etc.,  would  be  considerable, 
and  various  estimates  have  been  made,  the  largest  I  have  indirectly  heard  being  $2,000,000 
(£400,000).  Since  40,000  acres  of  the  alluvial  lands  are  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  35,000 
in  British  Columbia,  even  taking  £400,000  as  an  estimate,  the  cost  would  be  £5  to  £6  per  acre. 
The  land,  if  reclaimed,  should  be  worth  £100  per  acre,  after  sufficient  liming  and  time  to  get 
sweet  have  been  allowed ;  judging  by  the  present  value  of  the  bench  and  when  cleared  of 
timber,  which  costs  $400  and  $500  per  acre  after  being  ploughed  once.  (Mr.  Baillie  Grohman 
places  the  figure  of  £20  per  acre  with  the  probability  of  a  much  greater  value  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.) 

The  Idaho  bottomlands,  being  higher  up  the  river,  would  be  the  first  to  experience  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  reclamation,  hence  the  co-operation  of  the  two  Governments  would 
be  necessary  for  the  scheme  to  be  carried  out  to  mutual  advantage.  As  the  contribution 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  towards  the  scheme,  the  sum  of  $600,000  (£120,000)  was  already  in  the 
State  Treasurer's  hands  in  1918. 

The  only  difficulty  to  be  feared  is  that  if  the  level  of  the  lake  is  kept  sufficiently  low  to 
prevent  backing-up  along  the  flats  the  flow  of  the  Kootenay  River  in  flood  may  be  so  rapid 
as  to  cause  it  to  wash  away  large  portions  of  land  at  its  bends,  the  banks  having  an  average 
height  of  from  15  to  20  feet ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  engineering  difficulties  at 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  presence  of  a  railway  within  200  yards,  and  of  Nelson,  the  flour- 
ishing little  capital,  West  Kootenay,  within  a  mile,  as  well  as  that  of  unlimited  water-power 
in  the  shape  of  a  waterfall,  all  make  for  economy. 

The  climate  of  West  Kootenay  is  very  fine  indeed,  with  an  abundance  of  sunshine.  Cold 
snaps  aggregate  to  a  period  of  about  a  fortnight  in  mid-winter,  but  it  is  a  dry  cold,  otherwise 
the  cold  at  night  during  the  winter  is  moderate  with  sunshine  nearly  every  day.  The 
mountains  protect  the  district  from  wind. 

Immediately  above  and  to  the  east  of  Kootenay  Flats,  in  British  Columbia,  is  the  little 
town  of  Creston,  on  the  crow's  nest  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Large  areas 
of  these  bench-lands  have  been  cleared  of  timber  and  planted  in  fruit  trees.  The  farmers 
cut  rush  hay  for  their  milk  cows  every  September  off  the  flats  beneath  the  town. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  The  Times  by  the  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia, 
his  Government  have  7,000  acres  of  bench-land  for  disposal  in  this  district. 

Creston  took  first  prize  Overseas  Exhibits  for  Cox's  orange  pippins  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Shows  both  last  year  and  this,  and  took  second  prize  Empire  Exhibits  for  Cox's  at  the  same 
Show  last  year.  There  is  a  well-organized  Farmers'  Fruit  Union,  which,  working  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Okanagon  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  sends  out  apples  by  the  train-load,  many 
being  sent  to  this  country. 
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At  Kitchener,  near  Cranbrook,  about  50  miles  distant,  are  hematite,  iron  ore  deposits, 
which  have  been  very  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Department  of  Mines,  Victoria,  B.C., 
and  truck-loads  of  coke  continually  pass  through  Creston  derived  from  the  famous  Fernie 
Coal  Mines,  about  130  miles  distant,  and  destined  for  use  in  the  Trail  Smelter. 

Mr.  Baillie  Grohman,  in  his  able  and  interesting  article  above  referred  to,  remarks  : 
"  I  know  no  drawback  to  as  good  a  country  for  white  men  as  I  have  come  across  in  wide 
travels  from  Mexico  to  Alaska." — Yours  faithfully, 

E.  L.  T.  TAYLOR 
(Late  Sub-Commissioner  for  Dorset  Food  Prod.  Dept.,  Ministry  of  Agriculture). 

Dr.  Hornabrook's  Fallacies. — On  the  White  Australia  problem,  a  few  words  of  warning 
against  the  more  blatant  fallacies  of  Dr.  Hornabrook's  articles  in  your  June  issue.  I  do 
not  propose  to  consider  his  arguments  in  detail,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  single  defect 
vitiates  them  all.  My  first  warning,  therefore,  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  Australia  is, 
Beware  of  all  writers  who  talk  about  "  the  tropics  "  without  qualification.  In  connexion 
with  Australia  the  expression  is  simply  meaningless,  apart  from  its  purely  geographical 
signification.  One  of  the  most  bitterly  cold  drives  I  have  ever  taken  was  along  the  line  of 
(speaking  roughly)  17£*  S.  lat.  less  than  100  miles  inland  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Queensland. 
One  of  the  most  rosy-cheeked  and  healthy  families  I  have  ever  met  with — five  girls  and  two 
boys — was  born  and  brought  up  two  degrees  farther  north  and  a  little  farther  inland.  Dr. 
Hornabrook's  tropical  experience  was,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  among  the  islands 
off  New  Guinea  which  we  took  from  Germany,  and  for  them  and  places  like  them  his  evidence 
is  probably  valuable :  I  say  "  probably  "  because  I  personally  know  nothing  about  them. 
But  I  do  know  from  personal  experience  how  valueless  it  is  as  a  basis  for  his  general  con- 
demnation of  the  Australian  "  tropical "  climate.  His  statement  about  the  growing  of  sugar 
in  northern  Queensland,  for  instance — "  except  for  the  Italians,  the  major  portion  of  the 
work  in  the  northern  sugar-fields  of  Queensland  is  to-day  done  by  coloured  labour" — is 
hopelessly  incorrect :  he  probably  got  it  from  some  second-hand  authority,  but  must  be 
blamed  for  accepting  it  without  verification.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  employment  of 
coloured  labour  in  connexion  with  the  sugar  industry  is  prohibited  by  State  law,  and  has 
been  so  since  1913. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  General  Manager,  Bureau  of  Central  Sugar  Mills, 
Queensland : 

"  The  '  Sugar  Cultivation  Act '  passed  by  the  Queensland  Parliament  in  1913  had  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  the  engagement  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  (either  as  employers  or 
employees)  of  all  coloured  aliens  except  those  at  that  time  so  engaged,  and  these  latter  were 
permitted  to  cultivate  cane  only  after  obtaining  a  certificate  of  having  passed  a  written  test 
in  any  language  which  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  directed.  For  some  years  now  no  such 
certificates  have  been  issued.  The  Sugar  Field  and  Sugar  Mill  Workers  and  Cooks  State 
Award,  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  *  Industrial  Arbitration  Act '  of  1916,  restricts 
employment  of  certain  aliens  in  sugar  mills  by  awarding  preference  of  employment  to  members 
of  the  A.W.U.,  A.S.E.,  and  Federated  Engine-drivers'  and  Firemen's  Association,  the  rules 
of  which  do  not  provide  for  the  admission  of  Hindus,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc." 

The  Australian  Sugar  Journal  of  August  4,  1922,  gives  figures  showing  that  in  the  Cairns 
district  (Babinda,  Mulgrave,  and  Hambledon  mill  areas)  the  nationality  of  gangs  is  as  follows  : 

British         114 

Italian         74 

Greek          43 

Other  Europeans  . .         . .         . .         . .         63 

Non-Europeans        . .          . .          . .          . .     none 

Gangs  consist  of  ten  (or,  in  the  Hambledon  area,  twelve)  men.    In  the  Babinda  mill  itself 
234  men  out  of  240  were  British. 

A  great  deal  of  what  Dr.  Hornabrook  says  about  the  loss  of  tone  among  white  women, 
etc.,  is  perfectly  true,  if  he  would  locate  his  areas  correctly.  It  is  not  the  "  tropics  " — i.e. 
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certain  areas  situated  N.  of  23£°  S.  lat. — that  are  to  blame.  The  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
not  the  map,  is  the  test  of  healthy  life  for  white  residents.  In  the  very  region  I  referred  to 
above  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  Cairns  on  the  coast  and  the  tableland 
ten  miles  away  behind  it.  The  family  of  which  I  spoke  lost  its  splendid  health  when  it  came 
down  from  its  inland  home  to  stay  in  the  wet  coastal  strip,  and  regained  it  on  return  to  the 
drier  heights.  In  the  same  way  people  talk  about  the  Northern  Territory  as  permanently 
unhealthy.  What  they  mean  is  Port  Darwin:  that  is  all  the  Territory  they  or  their 
informants  know,  and  what  they  say  about  it  is  at  the  worst  only  slightly  exaggerated.  We 
occupied  Port  Darwin  (and  one  or  two  neighbouring  districts)  mainly  to  keep  other  nations 
from  annexing  it :  it  was  and  is  a  garrison  town  by  rights,  and  should  be  occupied  by  troops 
and  officials  to  whom  regular  cold-weather  leave  is  granted.  To  condemn  the  Territory 
on  the  bad  record  of  the  port  is  the  sign  either  of  ignorance  or  of  log-rolling.  "  Compared 
with  even  the  rest  of  the  Territory,"  if  I  may  quote  an  article  of  my  own  published  recently 
in  the  Sydney  Forum,  "  the  heat  of  Darwin  is  excessive,  the  rainfall  is  excessive,  the  humidity 
is  excessive,  the  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth  is  excessive.  .  .  .  Across  the 
Territory,  four  degrees  further  south  and  with  a  25-in.  rainfall,  lies  an  embryo  port  backed 
by  tableland  country  in  a  comparatively  temperate  climate :  if  half  the  money  poured  out 
over  Darwin  had  been  used  at  the  Pellew  group  and  on  communication  with  the  Roper  or 
with  the  Barkly  tableland,  we  might  by  now  have  begun  to  populate  areas  that  can  stand 
population." 

Therefore,  when  a  disputant  begins  to  talk  about  "  the  tropics  "  without  qualification, 
his  matter  may  be  disregarded  entirely.  The  only  anti-White-Australia  talk  that  deserves 
the  slightest  consideration  must  begin  with  distinctions.  It  is  arguable  that  certain  coastal 
districts  within  the  Australian  tropics  should  not  be  developed  by  white  residents,  because 
of  the  ill  effect  on  their  womankind  :  my  own  belief  is  that  these  districts  could  be  developed 
by  migratory  labour,  much  as  are  the  great  wool-growing  areas  of  western  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales — but  that  question  needs  much  thrashing  out.  There  is,  I  believe  (and 
on  excellent  authority,  medical  and  other),  no  part  of  Australia  in  which  white  men  of  ordinary 
health,  who  do  not  neglect  the  necessary  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  who  are  moderately 
temperate  in  their  habits,  and  who  follow  the  normal  warm-country  plan  of  a  midday  siesta, 
cannot  work  steadily  and  profitably.  ARTHUR  JOSE. 

Co-operative  Colonies  in  the  Tropical  Dependencies. — A  correspondent,  familiar 
with  the  tropical  Colonies,  threw  out  a  hint  to  me  the  other  day  which  is  worthy,  I  think,  of 
consideration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  folk  with  small  fixed  incomes  and 
pensions,  which  under  existing  economic  pressure  are  insufficient  to  maintain  them  in  moderate 
comfort,  might  not  some  arrangement  be  arrived  at  between  the  home  and  local  Governments 
for  the  migration  of  persons  of  this  class  to  Co-operative  Colonies  in  the  Islands  of  the  Antilles, 
Bahama,  etc.,  dependencies  which  have  not  been  materially  affected  by  the  Great  War  ? 
They  are  not  suitable  for  working  class  settlement  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  native 
labour.  It  is  true,  too,  that,  for  various  reasons,  some  of  these  Colonies  are  not  ideal  as  homes 
for  the  middle  classes.  But  if  properly  engineered  in  advance,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Settle- 
ments proposed  might  prove  a  great  boon  to  numerous  hard-pressed  folk  at  home. 

JAS.  STANLEY  LITTLE. 
Chichele,  Parkstone,  Dorset.      October,  1922. 


T.S.M.V.  "Adda." — The  Elder-Dempster  Line's  twin-screw  motor  vessel  Adda,  the 
second  motor  liner  owned  by  the  Company,  successfully  ran  her  trials  on  the  Clyde  on 
November  14th  hist.,  and  arrived  in  the  Mersey  the  following  day.  The  experience  gained 
from  twelve  months'  successful  operating  of  the  first  Elder-Dempster  motor  liner,  the  Aba — 
which  holds  the  honour  of  being  the  first  motor  passenger  liner  in  the  world — has  been 
brought  to  bear  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  the  Adda.  She  sails  on  her  maiden 
voyage,  with  a  full  complement  of  passengers,  under  Captain  Toft,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  commanders  on  the  West  African  route. 
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THE   WHITE   MAN'S   PART   OF   THE   EMPIRE. 

ME.  J.  B.  THORNHILL,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Institute,  on  November  20th 
lectured  on  "  The  White  Man's  Part  of  the  Empire."  The  chair  was  taken  bv  Admiral 
Winnington-Ingram. 

The  lecturer  dealt  first  with  what  he  termed  the  plums  of  our  Empire — Newfoundland, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Vancouver.  Newfoundland,  he  said,  could  absorb  6,000 
families,  each  farming  40  acres.  Virgin  fir  forest  could  be  bought  at  from  Is.  3d.  to  £2  an 
acre.  Tasmania  would  probably  become  the  manufacturing  State  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  The  present  population  was  200,000,  but  when  the  forests  were  cleared  it  could 
support  a  population  of  3,000,000.  New  Zealand  he  termed  the  "  pearl  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Britain  of  the  South."  As  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  country  it  could  support  20,000,000 
and  with  industries  added,  25.000,000.  Mr.  Thomhill  spoke  briefly  of  the  great  resources  of 
Canada,  and  with  regard  to  Africa  he  said  that  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem 
of  black  and  white  was  the  establishment  of  white  self-governing  States,  into  which  no  black 
woman  could  come  under  any  circumstances,  and  no  black  man,  except  as  a  temporary 
manual  worker,  and  Crown  controlled  native  reserves,  which  no  European  other  than 
officials  could  enter.  The  tropical  part  of  Australia  in  his  opinion  could  never  be  a  white  man's 
country. 

EMPIRE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

THE  Empire  Social  Circle  started  the  new  session  on  November  16th.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  general 
survey  of  the  political  conditions  of  the  world  at  the  present  juncture.  He  referred  to  the 
recent  changes  resulting  from  the  elections  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  the 
great  triumph  of  the  Fascist!  in  Italy,  to  the  fall  of  the  Government  in  Germany,  and  to  the 
Liberal  party,  now  in  office  in  Canada,  making  trade  agreements  with  France  and  some  of 
the  other  Dominions.  In  all  this  he  perceived  great  benefit  to  the  world  at  large,  not  least 
for  Great  Britain.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Captain  J.  H.  Menzies  contended  that, 
so  far  as  Imperial  preference  was  concerned,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  British  Empire 
into  two  parts,  the  temperate  and  the  tropical,  their  trade  relations  with  the  Motherland 
not  being  identical.  Mr.  M.  M.  Tomkins  spoke  of  the  coming  great  improvement  in  trade, 
largely  due  to  the  change  of  government  here.  Mr.  Edward  Salmon  said  that  we  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  the  object  lessons  which  the  recent  changes  in  Russia,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  had  provided  for  us,  so  opportunely,  on  the  eve  of  our  own  general 
election.  He  thought  the  Fordney  Tariff  would  divert  much  Canadian  trade  to  the  Mother 
Country.  Mr.  B.  F.  Conigrave  spoke  optimistically  of  the  changes  in  Europe  and  the 
Empire,  and  referred  especially  to  the  position  of  France. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Buckland,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Circle,  to 
which  Mr.  Robert  a  Ababrelton  replied. 

At  the  meeting  on  December  7th,  an  address  by  Admiral  Sir  Doveton  Sturdee  on  the 
"  Victory  "  is  promised,  and  at  the  following  meeting  in  January,  1923,  Sir  H.  Birchenough 
will  discourse  on  "  Cecil  Rhodes." 


HOUSE   AND   SOCIAL    COMMITTEE. 

AT  the  meeting  on  November  8th  Mr.  Denison  W.  Allport  delivered  an  oration  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Boyltoii  Beal,  Special  Attache  of  the  American  Embassy,  took  the  chair. 
The  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  wrote  that  he  was  directed  by  the  Ambassador  to  express 
his  most  sincere  thanks  for  "  the  courteous  invitation  extended  to  him  to  take  the  Chair." 
Mr.  Harvey  would  have  "had  great  pleasure  in  attending  the  meeting  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  his  engagements  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Allport's  story  of  Lincoln's  life,  told  with  much  feeling  and  many  illuminating  anec- 
dotes, was  followed  with  close  interest. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  address,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Allport 
and  Mr.  Boylton  Beal,  proposed  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  and  seconded  by  F.  W.  Colling- 
wood,  were  enthusiastically  agreed  to. 
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TONEPENS 


SUPER   GRAMOPHONE    NEEDLES 


Tonepens  are  a  scientific  improvement  on  all  existing 
gramophone  needles.  They  improve  the  tone  of  your 
gramophone  and  double  the  life  of  your  records. 

You  can  play  80  to  100  records  without  having  to 
charge  your  Tonepen  and  can  have  loud  or  soft  music 
at  will. 

The  points  of  Tonepens  are  specially  tempered  and 
extremely  fine.  They  fit  exactly  into  the  minute  sound 
grooves  of  the  record  and  do  not  wear  these  sensitive 
grooves  as  does  a  blunter  needle. 

Tonepens  are  hollow.  The  heaviness  of  solid  needles 
dulls  the  tone  but  Tonepens  clarify  the  tone  and  register 
each  note  with  extraordinary  faithfulness. 

No  matter  what  make  or  style  of  gramophone  you 
own,  no  matter  how  old  and  battered  are  your  records, 
Tonepens  will  give  you  better  music  and  cheaper  music. 

Try  one  card  and  judge  for  yourself. 

Each  card  contains  three  needles  and  will  be  posted 
to  your  address  on  receipt  of 


Pen      "|/2    Card 

POST    FREE 

FROM 

MAJOR  J.  P.  ASHLEY- WALLER 

26     Audrey     House,     Ely     Place,    London 

(Agents   apply   as   above) 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  if  mentioned. 
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NOTICES   TO   FELLOWS 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  31  ;  Non-Resident,  71  ;  Associates,  73  ;  Undergraduate,  1  ;  Honorary 
Fellow,  1. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  :  Miss  M.  Baxter,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Begg,  W.  Boumphrey,  H.  E.  Lt.-Gen. 
Sir  Tom  Bridges,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  South  Australia),  M.  Bruce- Williams,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
William  Bull,  St.,  M.P.,  Miss  M.  de  Brus,  Miss  K.  M.  Dodd,  G.  Maitland  Edwards, 
J.  A.  Fihelly  (Agent-General  for  Queensland],  A.  8.  Gerrard,  E.  W.  Gray,  Capt.  Cf.  M.  Har- 
graves,  Major -General  G.  F.  A.  Harris,  C.  W.  Hiscox,  C.  D.  Irons,  C.  G.  S.  Jefferson,  Hon. 
Peter  C.  Larkin  (High  Commissioner  for  Canada],  Lionel  Lee,  F.  W.  Loasby,  Miss  M.  E. 
MacLeod  Moore,  C.  Pond,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Scruby,  F.  G.  L.  Spain,  Miss  R.  Sunderland, 
A.  B.  Wills,  G.  L.  Wilson,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Yin. 

UNDERGRADUATE  :    Miss  H.  Mervyne  Lagden. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— G.  W.  Bennett  (Sydney],  A.  L.  Blyth  (Wollstoncraft),  Harold  Browne 
(Summer  Hill,  N.S.W.),  J.  M.  Calder  (Perth),  A.  E.  Cooper  (Leadville,  N.S.W.),  Lady  David 
(  W«itara,N.S.W.),  J.  T.  Easterbrook(Manly,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  A.  A.Gamack(Lindfield,N.S.W.), 
E.  F.  Griffin  (Sydney),  Mrs.  G.  H.  Hebden  (Sydney],  A.  Hertzberg  (Brisbane],  R.  F.  Higgs 
(Sydney],  H.  R.  Hitchman  (Sydney),  Miss  G.  King  (Darlinghurst),  E.  W.  A.  Kendall  (Sydney), 
C.  W.  Koefoed  (Sydney),  J.  W.  Hamilton  Lake  (Sydney),  W.  H.  N.  Loveday  (Sydney],  N.  McCor- 
quodale  (Chatswood,  N.S.W.),  Miss  Macarthur  Onslow  (Menangle,  N.S.W.],  A.  P.  Penman 
(Sydney^  A.  J.  Perier  (Sydney),  Miss  A.  Pring  (Summer  Hill,  N.S.W.),  E.  A.  Scott  (Sydney), 
P.  G.  Sharpe  (Sydney],  G.  Crichton- Smith  (Sydney),  Mrs.  Crichton- Smith  (Sydney),  Mrs.  I.  M. 
Ross  Soden  (Melbourne),  William  Spier  (Randwick,  N.S.  W.),  S.  M.  Stephen  (Sydney),  Miss  F.  G, 
Stinson  (Crem.orne,  N.S.W.),  Major  G.  P.  Tice  (Leadville,  N.S.W7.),  Sir  William  Vicars 
(Marrickville,  N.S.W.),  Lady  Vicars  (Marrickville,  N.S.W.),  B.  J.  Waterhouse  (Sydney). 

CANADA.— Lieut.-Col.  J.  Brodie  (Quebec],  Mrs.  A.  Rogers  (Winnipeg],  J.  H.  T.  Worsfold. 
SOUTH  AFRICA.— #.  C.  G.  Baker  (Mafeking),  Colonel  Sir  Walter  H.  Fowle,  K.B.E.  (Rose- 
haugh),  H.  Robinson  (Cape  Town).  BRITISH  GUIANA.— Hon.  R.  Popham  Lobb,  C.M.G. 
(Georgetown).  BRITISH  MALAYA.— #.  A.  Brien  (Rasa).  CEYLON.— #.  S.  Caswell  (Colombo). 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —  Captain  G.  Cheetham,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  (Kumassi),  R.  Hastings 
(Accra),  F.  Whitworth  (Accra].  INDIA. — H.  H.  Maharaja  Jamsaheb  of  Nawanagar,  G.B.E. 
(Kathiawad),  C.  M.  Nordlinger  (Calcutta],  Right  Hon.  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastri  (Royapettah). 
KENYA  COLONY.— Captain  H.  W.  Turner  (Mombasa).  LABUAN.— A.  G.  Vanscolina.  J.P. 
NIGERIA.—  W.  A.  Curry  (Calabar),  R.  L.  Aubrey  Undenvood,  A.  Williams  (Lagos). 
SARAWAK.— #.  G.  S.  Taylor  (Miri).  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.— #.  D.  Curry. 
ARGENTINE. — Mrs.  E.  M.  Elliot  (Buenos  Ayres),  Mrs.  M.  L.  S.  Henderson  (Buenos  Ayres). 
CHINA.— J.  W.  Cook  (Tientsin].  LIBERIA.— J.  P.  Ison  (Monrovia].  PALESTINE.— Colonel 
R.  B.  W.  Holmes,  O.B.E.  (Haifa).  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA.— #.  G.  F.  Salmon 
(Cuito),  N.  Smalley  (Porto  Amelia),  H.  V.  Tasker  (Chinde).  SUDAN.—/).  Gwythe  Moore 
(Khartoum).  SUMATRA.— <7.  W.  Dicks  (Lima  Poeloeh),  R.  M.  Fenton  (Deli],  C.  Grvmift 
(Kisaran),  H.  A.  Roddis  (Lima  Poeloeh).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— #.  Surrey 
Dane. 

HONORARY  FELLOW  :     Suleiman  Nassif  Bey  (Palestine]. 

ASSOCIATE  :     Mrs.  A.  D.  Molison. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.  —  RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  Rev.  Robert  W.  Goodall.  ASSOCIATES  : 
C.  H.  Abbot,  A.  Axtell,  D.  H.  Banner,  H.  F.  Banner,  C.  E.  Bennett,  Alderman  G.  B.  Britton, 
Mrs.  Britton,  J.  H.  Burgess,  Major  P.  M.  Carew,  A.  J.  Estester,  H.  Garland,  Miss  C.  A.  Green, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Gribble,  Miss  V.  M.  Grimshaw,  E.  A.  Harris,  Capt.  J.  L.  D.  Howitt,  S.  B.  Hurst, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Jenkin,  W.  J.  L'Amie,  G.  R.  Layton,  Miss  H.  M.  Leonard,  Prof.  G.  H.  Leonard, 
Miss  A.  V.  Martin,  C.  E.  Morement,  L.  Morris,  Mrs.  R.  Grant  Nicoll,  Miss  A.  L.  Palmer, 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Peyton,  Arthur  W.  Price,  C.  K.  Rudge,  W.  C.  Shail,  Lieut.  C.  W.  Smith,  C.  F.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Taylor,  S.  W.  Viveash,  Miss  Wait,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Williamson,  Miss  G.  C.  H.  Wollaston, 
J.  Woodington,  Miss  K.  Young. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  Mrs.  Emily  Jane  Usherwood. 
ASSOCIATES  :  J.  C.  Dick,  M.A.,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  E.  McVittie,  Mrs.  C.  E.  McVittie,  Major  John 
!!'.  Nelson,  D.S.O.,  Brig.-Oen.  H.  S.  Sloman,  C.M.G. ,  D.S.O.,  J.  J.  Sorrell,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Willes. 


Advertisements. 


COLONIAL  OUTFITS 


Miller,  Rayner  &  Haysom, 

LTD., 

110  FENCHURCH  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.c. 

also  at 

LIVERPOOL, 
SOUTHAMPTON, 
and  ROTTERDAM. 


COLONIAL  AND  SERVICE 

TAILORS  AND  OUTFITTERS. 


Price  Lists  and  Patterns  on  application. 

Customers  waited  on  by  appointment. 
Telephone  No.  AVENUE  2995. 


By  Appointment 


to  H.M.  The  King 


DIIS 

ROYAL 
TABLE    WATERS 

— for  over  40  years 

the  premier   British 

mineral  waters. 

Renowned  for  their  chaste 
flavour  and  perfect  purity. 

Endorsed  by  the  Patronage  of 
the  principal  Hotels,  Restau- 
rants, Clubs,  and  Officers' 
Messes  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

IDRIS  Waters  are  stocked  on 
all  Union  Castle  and  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Go's  Steamers. 


IDRIS  &CO.,  Ltd, 
LONDON,  N.W.  1 


THE  "MIDGET"  FLOUR  MILL 

enables  the  small  Miller  to  compete  easily  with  the  big  modern  mills,  and 
MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS.  It  is  THE  ONLY  MILL  in  existence  which 
can  do  this.  The  "MIDGET"  is  revolutionising  Milling  Methods. 
Over  2,500  already  working.  It  is  a  complete  Roller  MILL  PLANT  in 
one  frame,  driven  bv  one  Belt,  and  makes  highest -grade  flour  at  lower 
working  cost  than  big  modern  mills. 

THE    "TRIPLEX"    MAIZE    MILL 

is  a  self-contained  Plant,  including  THREE  PAIRS  ROLLS  AND  TWO  SIFTERS. 
Produces  economically  high  grade  Maize  Meal  or  other  Meals. 

A.  R.  TATTERSALL  &  CO.,  Dept  Ht  75  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G.  3. 


AN  IDEAL  BOOT 

FOR  OFFICERS'  AND  SPORTSMEN'S 
HOME   AND  OVERSEAS  WEAR 

No.  6011.  A  hand-sewn  welted  Field  Boot  in  fine  quality 
brown  willow  calf.  Full  height  leg  with  bellows  tongue  to 
top.  Based  upon  officer's  model  produced  for  H.M.  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  War  at  our  Northampton  works,  but 
made  of  lighter  and  softer  calf  leather  that  will  take  a  high 
polish.  The  result  is  a  strong  handsome  boot  without  heaviness. 

Satisfaction  by  post  guaranteed.  Send  careful  tracing  of  stock- 
inged foot  and  state  size  usually  worn.  Overseas  postage  extra . 

LENNARDS  LIMITED,  BRISTOL,  ENG. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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SUSSEX  BRANCH. — RESIDENT  FELLOW:  Sir  Duncan  J.  Macpherson,C.I.E.  ASSOCIATES: 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Baker,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Branton-Day,  Miss  M.  L.  Brereton,  Miss  J.  E.  Brown,  Miss 
R.  M.  Brown,  Miss  G.  E.  Cogan,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Coram,  Dr.  Louis  Dods,  H.  H.  Fox,  Dr.  M.  Garfield, 
S.'S.  Goodman,  Mrs.  G.  Gwyne,  Mrs.  A.  Headley,  Mrs.  E.  Leach,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lawson  MacCoy, 
Miss  C.  C.  Noyes,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Nugent,  Capt.  H.  E.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  B.  Richards,  F.  Robertson, 
Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Clare  Scott,  R.  W.  Shaw,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Skottowe,  J.  C.  Stack,  Capt.  M.  R.  Watson. 

The  following  have  been  transferred  from  Associates  to  Fellows  : 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  :  Mrs.  Roy  Batty,  Mrs.  Blount,  Mrs.  A.  8.  Bull,  Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E., 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Lees,  F.R.G.S.,  Miss  Gladys  Pott. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  :  Miss  Doberck,  Miss  C.  Francis,  Mrs.  Gomes,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
McCrea,  Miss  Neumann  Thomas,  Miss  M.  L.  Yeo. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Lt. -Colonel  James  Brodie  (Quebec). 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret  : 
Very  Rev.  Dean  G.  F.  Coombes,  J.  G.  Ronald,  T.  M.  E.  Armstrong,  Herbert  C.  Hill, 
Wm.  Ross,  Edwin  A.  Pratt,  Edward  P.  Ralph,  Dr.  G.  Hurst,  C.  H.  Chambers,  Arthur  H.  Reid, 
D.  Sutherland,  Alderman  B.  Crapper,  Miss  F.  L.  Swayne,  Mrs.  N.  Mardon,  H.  E.  Cook, 
G.  Goodsir,  Comr.  R.  Murray  Rumsey,  R.N.,  Major  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  S.  C.  Hosegood,  J.  H. 
Monroe. 

ARRANGEMENTS    FOR    SESSION    1922-3. 

The    following   Papers    have    already    been    arranged    and    the    Dinners    and   Meetings 

will  be  held  at  the  Edward  VII  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  : 
For  the  arrangements  for  December  see  the  front  page  of  this  issue. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  9.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  The  Third  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,"  by  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  COOK,  G.C.M.G.,  High  Com- 
missioner for  Australia. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23.  Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  The  South-East  Coast  of  Africa  and  its 
Development  "  (illustrated),  by  ALLISTER  MILLER,  Esq. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  13.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M.—"  Canada,"  by  Sir 
CAMPBELL  STUART,  K.B.E. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — Harry  Nixon,  G.  F.  Milne,  F.  W.  Temple.  Australia. — Col.  the  Hon.  Sir 
James  Burns,  K.C.M.G.,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Campbell,  Sir  Lauchlan  Mackinnon.  British  Malaya. 
J.  R.  Irvine,  H.  de  Z.  Lancaster,  T.  Wilson.  Emma..— Major  F.  M.  Ball,  J.  P.  Harley,  R.  L. 
Rhoddis-West.  Canada.— #.  J.  Camies,  E.  A.  Holland.  India.— A.  C.  Farran,  Lieut.  B.  Hill, 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  Rana  of  Jhalawar,  K.C.S.I.,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  W.  K.  Firminger. 
Kenya  Colony.—,??.  E.  St.  Barbe  Baker,  J.  T.  Gosling.  New  Zealand.— C.  E.  N.  Smith. 
Nyasaland.— J.  Fiddes,  K.  R.  Tucker.  Portuguese  East  Africa.— Capt.  Lionel  Cohen,  D.S.O., 
Malcolm  Fraser,  A.  W.  Muse.  Rhodesia.— /£.  Susman.  South  Africa. — A.  Dunstan  Adams, 
Major  W.  Thorburn.  Sumatra. — A.  Wallace  Jones.  Uganda. — B.  Ashton- Warner.  West 
Africa.—-??.  A.  G.  Beaven,  W.  D.  Bowden,  J.  Bunny,  Capt.  P.  W.  Chmens,  C.  Fison,  A.  A. 
Heggie,  T.  Melville  Jukes,  A.  D.  Laurie,  Dr.  C.  V.  Le  Fanu,  H.  M.  Lewis,  J.  A.  M.  Rolfe. 
Zanzibar.— T.  W.  McLachlan. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia. — R.  H.  Balfour  Blair,  W.  Howard  Dawson,  R.  A.  Dallen,  H.  Hawkes,  Sir  Jarvie 
and  Miss  Hood,  G.  Michaelis,  A.  R.  Mills,  Sir  Francis  N.  Newdegate,  K.C.M.G.,  A.  J.  Noal, 
J.  S.  Purdie,  J.  Tassie,  E.  H.  Webster,  F.  H.  Wilson.  Borneo.— J.  MacKean.  British  Malaya. 
— A.  V.  L.  Davies,  A.  Elly,  Dr.  N.  Walmisley.  Burma.—/).  T.  Wells.  China.— W.  H.  San- 
ford.  Chili. — T.  Cyril  White.  Cyprus. — J.  O.  Burgess.  India. — J.  E.  Aspinwall,  Capt. 
R.  A.  Savory,  T.  P.  Toovey.  Kenya  Colony.— Capt.  W.  MacDonald,  Capt.  W.  H.  Wood. 
Madeira. — N.  K.  Pearce.  Mauritius. — G.  Dick-son,  E.  D.  Pearmain.  Newfoundland. — 
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WAY  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL  AGENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


11    HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,     S.W.  1. 


(Three   doors   tibote 
Ha \niark,:t  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 

COMPLETE   CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.  Deferred  payments  arranged  when  required. 

PROVISIONS,  suitable  for  Tropics,   OF  ANY    BRAND,    at    Manufacturers'  Best    Export    Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


I  Licensed  Passage  Brokers. 

5   No  Booking  Fees.  Baggage, 
(    Cars,  etc..  Collected, 


For 

Passages  to 
all  parts  of  the 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
Please  write  or  phone  us. 
Clients  are  not  expected  to 
wait  on  US — we  wait  on  THEM. 


E.  BRIGE  &  GO. 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 


GALLE  JAGUEY,  esq.,  CUBA 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA 


SHAW  SAVILL  & 
ALBION  CO.  Ltd. 

Direct  Passenger 
and  Cargo    Line 


BETWEEN 


LONDON   AND 
NEW  ZEALAND 

VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 


Passengers  booked  to  Australian  Ports 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Head  Office:  34  LeadenhaEI  Street, 
LONDON,  E.G.  3 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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>SVr  William  and  Lady  Allardyce,  A.  G.  S.  Goodfellou:  New  Zealand. — J.  Vere  Arkle,  M.I).. 
Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell,  T.  C.  Kerry.  Nyasaland.— F.  A.  Usher.  Papua.—//.  M.  Frewen. 
Rhodesia.— .4.  E.  Hashr,  J.  F.  Kapnek.  G.  G.  Kempster,  G.  C.  Latham.  South  Africa.— 
H.  Adler,  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Browne,  K.B.E.,  J.  L.  Cameron,  K.  Howard  Hathorn,  J.  H.  Holley, 
E.  Hutt,  J.  C.  Macgregor,  Win.  Millar,  E.  Nathan,  John  E.  Palmer,  Max  Rosettenstein,  L.  H. 
Yeoman,  Dr.  A.  H.  Watkins.  Sudan. — H.  R.  Hulbert,  W.  Nicholls.  Tanganyika  Territory. — 
T.  P.  S.  Dawkins,  H.  Ranshall  Rowe.  Uganda.— A  J.  M.  Cameron.  West  Africa.— 
S.  Barnett,  R.  P.  Cann,  Lieut.  S.  H.  Cave,  C.  M.  Clough,  J.  L.  Crozier,  A.  H.  Cruickshank. 
T.  B.  Dawson,  F.  D.  Fowler,  E.  Gilman,  Capt.  H.  A.  Harman,  H.  V.  Lely,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
E.  R.  Logan,  A.  C.  McGrotty,  G.  D.  Rae,  E.  J.  Thompson,  W.  S.  D.  Tudhope,  R.  Jones. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for^hose  who  may  desire  to  show 
their  connexion  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge  consists  of  a 
miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and  enamel,  and  will  be 
supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the  watch-chain,  at  a  cost 
of  4s.  6d.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only,  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the  buttonhole,  at  a  cost  of 
5s.  each,  postage  6(7.  extra,  upon  application  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 
The  Badge  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold  and  enamel  to  order. 


OVERSEAS  VISITORS  AND  LONDON  CLUBS. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  certain 
London  Clubs  by  which  any  non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  bearing  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  as  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  particular  Club.  Fellows  desiring  information  on  this  point  are 
requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  (Information  Bureau), 
Institute  Building. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1st  in  each  year. 

For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  held  in  1921,  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s., 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  lls.  6rf. — as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers,  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa — National  Bank  of  India,  Bank, 
of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $19.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  11s.  6f/.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only). 
Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits 
Settlements. — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of 
India.  Egypt. — Anglo -Egyptian  Bank  (Alexandria).  West  Africa. — Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

List  of  annual  subscribers  and  donations  will  be  found  on  page  760. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Fellows 
and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  official 
photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  &  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  \V.  1,  who  are  presenting  a 
copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute  collection,  and  allow  a 
•discount  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over  four  hundred  Fellows  and 
Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studio. 


THK    CAMPFIBLD   PRESS,    ST.    AL.BANS. 

"3 


Advertisements. 


HOTEL    VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING   HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach-  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Cuisine  and  Service  of  the  first  order. 


EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public  and 
private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams     Victoriola,  London. 
Telephone  :  426  Gerrard. 


FRANCIS    TOWLE. 

Managing  Director 
Gordon  Hotels.  Ltd. 


i 


LOW  &  BONAR,  Limited 


DUNDEE, 
SCOTLAND 

Speciality  : 

Elastic  Fibre- 
Lined    Cotton 
Bags,  Jute  Bags, 
Wool  Packs,  &c. 
Securing  absolute 
purity  of  contents 


Cable   Address  :ti 
Dundee." 

All  Codes  used 
Damp-proof 
Bags,  Water- 
proof Bags,  Fire- 
proof   Bags,    &c. 

Shippers  of  all   classes 

of      Jute      and      Linen 

Fabrics 


Manufacturers  of    SACKS   and   BAGS   of    LINEN,   COTTON   and  JUTE    for   all   purposes  ; 
also   of  WATERPROOF   CANVAS  TARPAULINS,   specially  prepared   for  different   climates. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Telephone  :  REGENT  4940.  Telegrams  :  "  RECITAL,  WESTRAND,  LONDON,"  Cables:  "  RECITAL, LONDON." 
FOUNDED  1868  INCORPORATED    BY    ROYAL    CHARTER    1882 


Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee 


Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.  (Chairman) 
Sir  CHARLES  McLEOD  (ex-officio) 
Sir  FREDERICK  BUTTON  (ex  officio) 
DONALD  G.  BEGG,  Esq.,  M.B.E. 


Sir  HARRY  F.  WILSON,  K.C.M.G  ,  K.B.E. 


Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS 

Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

ALEXANDER  MICHIE,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  STANLEY,  K.C.M.G. 


House  and  Social  Committee 


The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  (Chairman) 
Major  H.  H.  POUNDS  (Deputy-Chairman) 
Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.  (ex  officio) 
Sir  CHARLES  McLEOD  (ex  officio) 
Sir  FREDERICK  DUTTON  (ex  officio) 
H.  REGINALD  BECK,  Esq. 
R.  CULVEB,  Esq. 
H.  W.  ELY,  Esq. 
J.  FORTUNO,  Esq. 


Admiral  Sir  E.  FREMANTLE,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G. 

A.  COWAN  GUTHRIE,  Esq.  M.B.,  C.M. 

Lieut. -Colonel  G.  W.  R.  JENKINS 

ROBERT  R,  PILKINGTON,  Esq.,  K.C. 

W.  F.  PRINS,  Esq. 

Sir  L.  WALLACE,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G. 

H.  WILLIS,  Esq. 

ERNEST  G.  PARKER,  Esq.  (Hon.  Secretary) 


Empire  Social  Circle — Executive  Committee 


The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  (Chairman) 

Major  H.  HELY  POUNDS  )  Joint  Hon. 

ROBERT  a-ABABRELTON,  Esq.  f  Secretaries 

S.  M.  COY,  Esq.  (Hon  Treasurer) 

H.  J.  BUCKLAND,  Esq. 

C.  H.  CHOMLEY,  Esq. 

F.  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  Esq. 

B.  F.  CONIGRAVE,  Esq. 

ROBERT  CULVER,  Esq. 


Dr.  H.  A.  ELLIS 

H.  W.  ELY,  Esq. 

R.  W.  GIBLIN,  Esq. 

Captain  W.  GRANT  GRIEVE 

A.  COWAN  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  M.B.,  C.M. 

J.  HANCOCK,  Esq. 

J.  S.  HODSON,  Esq. 

M.  M.  TOMKINS,  Esq. 

R.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Esq. 


Empire  Trade  and  Industry  Committee 


Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  (Chairman) 

BEN  H.  MORGAN,  Esq.  (Vice-Chairman) 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.  (ex  officio) 

Sir  CHARLES  McLEOD  (ex  officio) 

Sir  FREDERICK  DUTTON  (ex  officio) 

Lieut. -Colonel  ARCHER-SHEE,  D.S.O.,  M.P. 

DONALD  BEGG,  Esq.,  M.B.E. 

Sir  HENRY  BIRCHENOUGH,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G. 

WM.  A.  BRISCOE,  Esq. 

Sir  C.  MCLAREN  BROWN,  K.B.E. 

ARTHUR  S.  BULL,  Esq. 

ROBERT  CULVER,  Esq. 

Sir  EDWARD  DAVSON 

JAMES  GARDINER,  Esq. 


EDMUND  L.  HILL,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  H.  HIMBURY,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

HUGO  HIRST,  Esq. 

STANLEY  MACHIN,  Esq. 

EDWARD  MANVILLE,  Esq. 

Comdr.  J.  Mom  MACKENZIE 

F.  NORIE-MILLER,  Esq.,  J.P. 

HAROLD  T.  POOLEY,  Esq. 

Major  H.  HELY  POUNDS 

Viscountess  RHONDDA 

JOSEPH  RIPPON,  Esq.,  O.B.E. 

Sir  EDWARD  ROSLING 

R.  RUTHERFORD,  Esq. 

Major  G.  C.  BELL,  O.B.E.  (Secretary) 


Advertisements. 


Australian  Mutual 
Provident  Society 

ESTABLISHED   1849 

The  Largest  British  Mutual  Life  Office 


Assets  -  -  -  £47,000,000 
Annual  Income  £6,750,000 


The  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society's 
premium  rates  are  lower  than  the  average, 
it  distributes  its  whole  divisible  surplus 
annually  among  its  policy  holders,  it  values 
its  liabilities  on  the  most  stringent  basis  and 
it  possesses  in  a  unique  degree  the  combina- 
tion of  a  low  expense  rate,  a  high  interest  re- 
turn, and  a  favourable  mortality  experience. 

Those  who  desire  to  obtain  their  life  assur- 
ance cover  at  the  lowest  net  cost  with  perfect 
security,  are  invited  to  investigate  these 
claims. 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 

London  Office: 

73-76  King  William  St.,  E.C.4 

W.  C.  FISHER,  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom 


you  are  seeking  a  brand  of 
Cocoa,  the  full  quality  of  which 
is  brought  out  in  its  manufac- 
ture, then  you  should  give 
FRY'S  a  trial  and  enjoy 
the  original  chocolate  flavour. 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


& 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  MOORGATE, 
E.C.2,&  AMERICA  HOUSE,  COCK- 
SPUR  STREET,  S.W.I 


THE  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION    CO. 

GOREE,    WATER     STREET 
LIVERPOOL 


Also  at  MANCHESTER,  BIRMINGHAM,   GLASGOW,  and  SOUTHAMPTON 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


ROYAL   COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.G.2. 


CERTIFICATE  OF   CANDIDATE   FOR    ELECTION. 
RESIDENT    OR   NON-RESIDENT  FELLOW. 


I,   being  a   British  Subject,  am    desirous    of    being    admitted    into  the    ROYAL    COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  as  a....  ....Fellow. 


date. 


TheDescrip-  Name  in  Full  ... 

tion  and  Resi- 
dence must  be 

Title  or  Profession  .... 
clearly     stated 

by  the    Candi- 


Full  Postal  Address 


(Signed) 

We,   the    undersigned,    recommend as    eligible    for 

election  as  a Fellow. 

Dated  this day  of. 19 

F.R.C.I.         From  personal  knowledge. 

: F.R.C.I. 

Proposed 19 

Elected , '. 19 

For  particulars  of  fees  see  page  x. 


FORM   OF  BEQUEST. 

Fellows  or  their  friends  who  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt  the 
following  form  : 

3    bCQUCatb  the  sum  of  £  to  the  KOYAL   COLONIAL  INSTITUTE,  ' 

Incorporated  by  Eoyal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer 
for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said 
Bequest  which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my  decease 

without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of  Legacy  Duty  thereon  or 
otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate  as  may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


A  d  vertixe  in  enls . 


The  Blue  Funnel  Line 


FIRST    CLASS    PASSENGERS    ONLY 

South  Africa  &  Australia 

CAPETOWN— Mitchell  Cotts  &  Co.        DURBAN— Wm.  Cotts  &  Co. 

JOHANNESBURG— Cotts  &  Co. 
ADELAIDE— Geo.  Wills  &  Co.,  Ltd.        MELBOURNE— John  Sanderson  &  Co 

SYDNEY— Gilchrist,  Watt  &  Sanderson,  Ltd. 
BRISBANE-Wills,  Gilchrist  &  Sanderson,  Ltd. 
GLASGOW— Aitken  Lilburn  &  Co.,  80  Buchanan  Street. 
LONDON— Geo.  Wills  &  Sons,"  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

The   Far   East 

Wm"  Stapledon  &  Sons'      COLOMBC>-Delmege  Forsyth  &  Co- 

PENANG     !  w  M     G  ij  ft  r  •  i  tj  HONGKONG)  Butterfield 

SINGAPORE )  W'  Mansfield  &  Co"  Ltd-  SHANGHAI  . 

BATAVIA— Maclaine,  Watson  &  Co.  KOBE 

MANILA— Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  YOKOHAMA)      Swire. 

LONDON— John  Swire  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  8  Billiter  Square,  E.C.  3 


MANAGERS : 

ALFRED  HOLT  &  CO. 

INDIA  BUILDINGS     -      -      LIVERPOOL 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


Advertisements. 


BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA,  LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED     1894. 

Authorized  Capital     ...      £4,000,000     |     Paid-up  Capital           ...      £1,200,000 
Subscribed  Capital     ...      £3,000,000     I     Reserve   ...        £400,000 

Head  Office:   17/18  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  3. 

LIVERPOOL.         MANCHESTER.         HAMBURG.         NEW  YORK.         WEST  AFRICA. 
CANARY  ISLANDS.         EGYPT.         MOROCCO. 

BANK   OF   NEW  ZEALAND 

Incorporated  July  29,  1861 

BANKERS    TO   THE   NEW    ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT. 
Head  Office  :   Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

LONDON  OFFICE    -      -     1  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.G.  4. 


AUTHORIZED    CAPITAL  £6,154,988 

Paid-up  Capital— Ordinary  Shares  £2,25O,OOO 

Do.  Preference  Shares  issued  to  the  N.Z.  Government       1 , 1 25,OOO 

Do.  Four  per  Cent.  Guaranteed  Stock 529,988 

Reserved  and  Undivided  Profits    2,105,818 

£  6,01 0.8O  6 

Negotiates  and  collects  Bills  of  Exchange.       Grants  drafts  on  its  Offices  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Fiji,  and 
Samoa.     Remittances  made  by  telegraphic  transfer.  ROBERT  MILL,  tondm,  Manager. 


British  to  the  Back  Bone 


ALL   Communications    respecting   Advertisements  in  this 
Journal    to    be    addressed    to    THE   ADVERTISEMENT 
A.    \*  MANAGER,    Royal    Colonial    Institute,    Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2.  Telephone  No.  :  REGENT  4940  (3  lines). 


Branches  of  the  Institute  Oversea. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  :    Hon.  Secy.,  J.  B.  Cassels,  M.B.E.,  Georgetown. 

CANTERBURY,  NEW  ZEALAND  :    Hon.  Secy.,  T.  G.  T.  Hamilton,  P.O.  Box  1036,  Christchurch 
"NEW  SOUTH  WALES  :    Secy.,  B.  M.  Mackenzie,  17  Bligh  Street,  Sydney. 
QUEENSLAND  :    Acting  Hon.  Secy.,  G.  K.  Seabrook,  44  Adelaide  Street,  Brisbane. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  :    Hon.  Secy.,  E.  C.  Harvey,  24  Davenport  Buildings,  Adelaide. 
TASMANIA  :    Hon.   Secy.,  D'Arcy  Addison,  M.V.O.,  I.S.O.,  Premier's   Office,  Hobart. 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND  :    Hon.  Secy.,  C.  T.  Cross,  Union  Club,  Victoria,  B.C. 
VICTORIA,  MELBOURNE  :    Hon.  Secy.,  A.  H.  Barraclough,  34  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 
ARGENTINE  COMMITTEE  :    Hon.  Secy.,  W.  Warden,  519  Bartolome  Mitre,  Buenos  Aires. 
•"Institute  Premises  exist  at  these  Branches. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


Advertisements. 


NATIONAL    BANK    OF    INDIA,  LIMITED. 

Bankers  to  the  Government  in  Kenya  Colony  and  Uganda.  Head  Office  :  26  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.G.  2. 

BRANCHES: 


CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

KARACHI. 

CAWNPORE. 


AMRITZAR. 
DELHI. 
TUTICORIN. 
COCHIN  S.  (India). 
CHITTAGONG. 


MANDALAY. 

ADEN  &  ADEN  POINT. 

COLOMBO. 

KANDY. 

NEWERA  EUYA. 


British 

East 

Africa 


MOMBASA 

NAIROBI 

NAKURU 

KISUMU 

ENTEBBE     ) 

KAMPALA      }•     Uganda 

JINJA  j 


LAHORE.  RANGOON.  ZANZIBAR. 

?ANGAS  ^^  }  Tanganyika  Territory. 

SUBSCRIBED    CAPITAL,     £4,000,000.  PAID-UP    CAPITAL,     £2,000,000.          RESERVE    FUND,     £2,600,000. 

The  Bank  grants  Drafts  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all  places  where  it  is  represented  ;  negotiates  and 
collects  Bills  of  Exchange  ;  collects  Pay  Pensions,  and  generally  transacts  every  description  of  Banking  business. 
The  Bank  opens  current  Accounts.  Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  at  rates  to  be  obtained  on  application. 
The  Bank's  Staff  is  pledged  to  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  business  transactions  of  the  Bank  and  its  customers. 


Commonwealth  Bank  of  Hustvalia. 


,-TTATJANmrirn    RV    THTT  »fflStt*^  Head  Office      -        -        -      SYDNEY 

GUARANTEEE  flJSIlSft         Sir  DENISON  MILLER,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor 

AUSTRALIAN    GOVERNMENT.  JAMES  RELL    Deputy  Governor 


BRANCHES     AND    AGENCIES    THROUGHOUT    AUSTRALASIA. 

BILLS  negotiated  and  collected.  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  opened.  DRAFTS  and  LETTERS  OF 
CREDIT  issued.  DEPOSITS  accepted  for  fixed  periods.  ADVANCES  made  against  approved  securities. 
REMITTANCES  cabled  or  mailed  and  BANKING  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with 

Australia. 

BANKERS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA.  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  QUEENSLAND.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  TASMANIA. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPARTMENT— 34%  Interest  on  deposits  up  to  £1,000. 
3,167   Savings   Bank   Branches  and   Agencies  at   Post   Offices  in   Australia  on   June   30,   1921. 
London  Office:  36-41   NEW  BROAD  STREET,  E.G.  2.     C.  A.  B   CAMPION,  London  Manager 
Also  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C.  2. 


BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

ESTABLISHED    1817. 

Paid-up   Capital,     £5,000,000.  Reserve   Fund,     £3,600,000.  Reserve   Liability   of   Proprietors,    £5,000,000 

=  £13,600,000.         Aggregate  Assets  to  31st  March,  1922,   £71,661,755  :  6  :  7. 
Head  Office:  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

OSCAR  LINES,  General  Manager. 

The  London  Office  issues  Drafts  on  Demand  on  its  Head  Office  (Sydney,  N  S  W.),  and  Branches  in  all  the 
Australian  States,  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  and  Papua.  Makes  Mail  and  Cable  Transfers,  Negotiates  and  Collects 
Bills  of  Exchange.  Arranges  Wool  and  other  Produce  Credits.  Receives  Deposits  for  Fixed  Periods  on  terms 
which  may  be  known  on  application,  and  conducts  every  description  of  Australasian  Banking  business. 

London  Office:    29  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.  2.  H.  MELD  RUM,   Acting  Manager. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE 

Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000  (£3,082,192).         Reserve  Fund,  $15,000,000  (£3,062,1921. 
C\-,T     v.    COfi     R«-*i*ts>U<=ko     throughout  Canada  and  in  Newfoundland,  the  United  States, 
'JVer    J£U     rSranCneS  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Brazil. 

Exceptional  facilities  offered  for  business  in  these  countries  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

LONDON     OFFICE:    2     LOMBARD     STREET,    E.C.  3 
Charles  Gamble,  Manager.  A.  R.  Pbipps,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  Victoria.)  Head  Office:  MELBOURNE. 

Authorized  Capital  ..          ..      £5,000,000      I      Reserve  Fund    ........        £1,603,566 

Capital  Paid  Up  ......      £2,725,000  Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders          £1,263,000 

Total  Assets  (31st  March,  1922)    .  .          .  .         £33,195,076 

The  Bank  is  fully  represented  by  branch  establishments  and  agencies  throughout  Australia.  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania,  and  undertakes  every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business  with  Australasia. 

BILLS  purchased  and  collected.  DRAFTS  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued,  MAIL  AND  TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS  effected  at  minimum  current  rates.  DEPOSITS  received  for  fixed  periods  at  rates  ascertamabie 


'of  Advice:    R.  H.  CAIRD,  Esq..  J.P.  ;    Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  L.  STANLEY,  K.C.M.G. 

London  Office:  7  LOTH  BURY,  E.C.  2.  _  Manager:   j.  G-  HANCORNS. 

THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW 
FARM  AND  DAIRY  SCHOOL  AT  KILMARNOCK. 

Students    prepared    for    all    Examinations    in  Agriculture    and  Dairying,  and  for  work  in  the 

Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  _ 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED   EMMKK  is  mentioned. 
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THE   COLONIAL    BANK. 

Established  and  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1836. 
Subscribed    Capital,    £3,000,000.         Paid-up,    £900,000.         Reserve    Fund,    £300,000 

Head  Office  and  City  Branch:   29  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.G.  3. 

CHARLES  H.  HEWETT  and   E.   HYST,OP   BELL,   Joint   General  Managers.         J.   D.   RACE,   Secretary. 
BRANCHES.  —  LIVERPOOL—  25  Castle  Street.     MANCHESTER  —  21  York  Street.     HULL  —  67  Whitefriargate 
GERMANY—  Hamburg. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  —  Barbados,    Demerara,    Jamaica,   Trinidad,   and   31    other   Branches. 
BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA  —  Lagos,  Kano.  Jos.  Ibadan,  Port  Harcourt.Oni  tsha.Zaria,  Burutu  (Nigeria) 
Victoria   (Cameroons),  and  Dakar   (Senegal  Agency),  Accra  and  Coomassie,   Bekwai,  Koforidua 
Nswam,  Seccondee,  Winnebah  (Gold  Coast),  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Bathhurst  (Gambia). 
AGENCIES.—  NEW  YORK—  Agency  of  the  Colonial  Bank. 

CANADA,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  and  MEXICO  —  The  Bank  of  Montreal. 

SOUTH  AFRICA—  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.     FRANCE—  Barclays  Bank  (Overseas). 
Ltd.,  &c. 

GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS   CONDUCTED. 

CU11RENT  ACCOUNTS  are  opened  by  the  Bank  in  London  and  at  its  Branches. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  by  the  Bank  in  London  and  at  its  Branches  subject  to  notice  of  withdrawal  or  special  arrangement. 
COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN   EXCHANGE.—  The  Bank   issues  Letters  of   Credit,   Drafts  on   Demand,  Telegraphic   Transfers, 

Negotiates  appr  jved  Bills  of  Exchange,  Ileceives  Bills  for  Collection,  Buys  Foreign  Coupons 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS.—  The  Bank  offers  special  facilitie*  for  financing  essential  Imports  and  Exports. 


THE    BANK   OF  AUSTRALASIA 

Head  Office:   13  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,    E.G.  3   (Temporarily) 

Paid-up  Capital  .    £4,000,000) 

Reserve  Fund    ................       3,425,000  [  =£11,425,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter..          ..       4,000,000  j 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank  throughout 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  FOR  COLLECTION.  TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS  MADE.  R.  W.  JEANS,  General  Manager. 

THE     QUEENSLAND     NATIONAL     BANK,     LTD. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Act,  1863.  Established   1872. 

Authorised  Capital,  £2,000,000.  Subscribed  Capital,  £800,000. 

Paid-up  Capital,  £800,000  Reserve  Fund..  £360,000. 

Interminable  Inscribed  Deposit  Stock,  £3,091,669  :  4  :  5- 
Head  Office:    BRISBANE,  QUEENSLAND.  General  Manager:    M.  G.  HAYMEN. 

LONDON  OFFICE  :    8  PRINCES  STREET,  E-C.  2.         MANAGER  :    J.  W.  DICKINSON. 
Branches  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  throughout  Queensland.     Agents  throughout  the  world. 
Circular  Notes  are  issued  in  sums  of  £10,  £20,  and  £50,  negotiable  in  the  principal  towns  throughout  the  world. 
Drafts  issued   on   all   Branches   and   Agents;    Bills  negotiated  against   Wool,  Tallow,  Hides,  Copper,  Tin,  &c. 
Commercial  Paper  discounted  ;    Advances  made  on  approved  Security  ;    Deposits  received  and  interest  allowed 
thereon  according  to  arrangement.     All  other  usual  Banking:  busines"  transacted. 


THE   BANK   OF  ADELAIDE.  Act 

Authorized  Capital  ..          £2,000,000.  Subscribed  Capital  ..          £625,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ......         ...         ...        .........         ...     £625,OOO 

Reserve  Fund       ........................    £65O,OOO 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors      ............     £6  2  5.  OOP 

£1,900,000 
Head  Office—  ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  Melbourne  Office     67  COLLINS  STREET. 

Perth  (W.A.)  Head  Office—  SURREY  CHAMBERS,  ST.  GEORGE'S  TERRACE. 

Sydney  Office—  105  PITT  STREET.  London  Office—  11   LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.G.  3. 

BILLS   on    Australasia   purchased    or   collected.      DRAFTS   issued   and    REMITTANCES   Cabled       DEPOSITS 

received  for  fixed  periods  at  rates  to  be  ascertained  on  application.  PERCY   ARNOLD,  O.B.E.,  Manager. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH  &  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Ltd. 

ffearf  Offices   5  GRAGEGHURGH  STREET,  E.G. 

Authoriie*  Capital  ........       £3,000,000  |  Paid-up  Capital       ..         ..         ..      £1,319,887    10    0 

Subscribed  Capital    ........       £2,639,775!    Reserve  Fund  ........         £1,450,000 

Further  Liability  of  Proprietors     ......       £1,319,887    10    0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or  forwarded 
for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  Australia. 

*  E.  M.  JANION,  Manager 

THE  UNION   BANK   OF  AUSTRALIA  LIMITED 

F^tablished  1837  HEAD  OFFICE,  71  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  B.C.  3.  Incorporated  1880 

Capital  Authorized  and  Issued         ..........        £9,000,000 

Capital  Paid  up  ............          .  .        £3,000,000 

Reserve  Fund    .          .  .          .  .  .  .          .  .        £3,250,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors      ..........        £6,000,000 

DRAFTS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian  States  and  Dominions  of  New  Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made.  BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  DEPOSITS 
are  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  J.  ESSAME,  Manager. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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THE 

STANDARD   BANK 

OF  SOUTH   AFRICA,  LIMITED 

(with  which  is  incorporated  the 
AFRICAN  BANKING  CORPORATION,  LTD.). 

Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  Cape  Province  ;  to  the  Imperial 
Government  in  South  Africa  and  to  the  Administration  of  Rhodesia. 

AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL  -         -     £1O,OOO,OOO 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  -                  £8,916,660 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  -        £2,229,165 

RESERVE  FUND    -  £2,893,335 

UNCALLED  CAPITAL  -         -        £6,687,495 


£11,809,995 


Board  of  Directors. 


WILLIAM  REIERSON  ARBUTHNOT,  Esq. 

Sir  DAVID  M.  HARBOUR,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G. 

EDWARD  CLIFTON  BROWN,  Esq. 

STANLEY  CHRISTOPHERSON,  Esq. 

ROBERT  E.  DICKINSON,  ESQ. 

JAMES  FAIRBAIRN  FINLAY,  Esq.,  C.S.I. 


SOLOMON  B.  JOEL.  Esq.,  J.P. 

HORACE  PEEL,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  K.G. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  SYDENHAM,  G.C.S.I., 

G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E 


Senior  General  Manager  in  South  Africa — J.  P.  Gibson. 

Joint  General  Managers  in  South  Africa — John  Jeffrey,  James  S.  Shi  el. 

Assistant  General  Managers  in  South  Africa — G.  F.  I,e  Sueur,  W.  K.  Robertson. 

London  Manager — Francis  Shipton.  Secretary — Herbert  G.  Hoey. 


Head  Office:  10  CLEMENTS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  4. 

LONDON  WALL  Branch— 63  London  Wall,   E.G.  2. 
WEST  END  Branch— 9  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 

(Opposite  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.) 
NEW  YORK  Agency— 68  Wall  Street. 
ROTTERDAM  Branch— 15  Coolsingel. 

HAMBURG  Agency- 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Ltd.,  49-53  Schauenburger-Strasse. 

OVER  370  BRANCHES,  SUB-BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  IN 

CAPE  PROVINCE.  RHODESIA.  UGANDA. 

NATAL.  NYASALAND.  ZANZIBAR. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE.  BA8UTOLAND.  PORTUGUESE   EAST  AFRICA. 

TRANSVAAL.  KENYA  COLONY.  S.W.  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE 

TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.  KENYA  PROTECTORATE.  BELGIAN  CONGO. 


BANKING  BUSINESS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  LETTERS     OF     CREDIT     and     COMMERCIAL 

transacted  at  all  Branches  and  Agencies.  CREDITS  established. 

CURRENT     ACCOUNTS    opened    on    the    usual  TRAVELLERS;    LETTERS    OF    CREDIT    issued 
terms    and   DEPOSITS   RECEIVED  for  fiv*>H  available  m  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Ri?LStSd  PURCffHAt8! and  8ALE  of  stocks  and  Shares 

opened   on   terms,  ^ffiKSit  fSKKVft    ^     *"***    "* 

particulars    of    which    may    be    obtained    at  STRONGROOMS   provided   for   the   safe   custody 

B,LLsr «11T,ATED  ^  COLLECTED.  A9.£ •HBBnSftESS?  t£^F* 

DRAFTS     issued,     MAIL     and     TELEGRAPHIC  Mineral  Ores  assayed  and  realized. 

REMITTANCES  made.  EXECUTOR  and  TRUSTEE  business  undertaken. 


The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  its  Customers. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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LISTER 


PORTABLE  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPING     PLANT 


Specially 
designed  for 
irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

Can  be  supplied 
with  roof  and 
tarpaulin  if 
desired. 


Write  for  list  of  the  above  and  of  other  Pumping  Sets  for  Estate  requirements. 

"  LISTER-BRUSTON  "  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING  AND  POWER  PLANT 


Sir  Herbert  Gory, 

Cardiff,     writes      under 
date  of  Sept.  19,    1922  : 

"  So  far  the  Electric  Lighting 
Plant  that  you  have  installed 
at  '  Cory  ton  '  has  given  every 
satisfaction,  and  I  think  the 
work  has  been  carried  out 
excellently.  I  shall  have  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  your 
Firm  to  any  of  my  friends 
requiring  similar  service." 


AT  THE  NEW  REDUCED  PRICES  THE  "  LISTER- BRUSTON  "  FULLY  AUTOMATIC, 

SLOW-SPEED    PLANT    IS   THE   BEST    VALUE   IN    THE    ELECTRICAL    WORLD. 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE,  GIVING  EVERY  SATISFACTION. 


Call    or    write : 

R.  A.  LISTER  &  CO.,  LTD, 

DURSLEY,    Glos. 

Or  53  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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